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Foreword 


When the late Henry C. Wallace became Secretary of Agriculture 
in the spring of 1921 the depressed condition of American agricul- 
ture gave unusual importance to the economic problems of the 
farnier. It was desirable that the causes of the situation which was 
ruining many farmers and making practically all farming unprofit- 
able should be investigated. Accordingly Mr. Wallace plaimed a 
series of Yearbooks in which detailed consideration would be given 
to the economic phases of farm production and marketing. This 
volume is the fourth of the series. 

In the preceding volumes studies of many leading farm crops 
■have been published. The 1921 Yearbook contained articles on 
wheat, corn, beef, and cotton. Similar studies of conditions affecting 
hogs, dairy products, tobacco, small grains other than wheat, and 
forestry were given in the 1922 Yearbook. In the Yearbook for 
1923 sugar, sheep, forage resources, land utilization, and land tenure 
were discussed from an economic standpoint. The present volume 
contains articles on highways and highway transportation; farm 
credit, farm insurance, and farm taxation; hay; the poultry indus- 
try ; weather and agriculture ; as well as the late Secretary’s annual 
report to the President. 

In the entire series most of the major farm products and the eco- 
nomic forces influencing their production and sale are considered. 
Importa,nt exceptions are horses and mules and fruits and vegetables. 
The series thus affords a fairly comprehensive economic survey of 
American agriculture. 

Farming in the United States is in much better condition now 
than it was when this series of Yearbooks was started. Crop and 
livestock production has been largely readjusted in harmony with 
the changed market situation, and the average buying power of 
farm products has risen substantially from the low point of the 
depression period. Nevertheless, it should not be assumed that the 
readjustment process is over. The production and consumption of 
farm products throughout the world have not yet reached stability 
after the shakeup of the war and postwar period. It is therefore as 
important to-day as it was four years ago to have light on the eco- 
nomic problems of agriculture. It is hoped that the studies in this 
volume will help the farmer to deal intelligently with the readjust- 
ment problems still to be faced. 


March 1, 1926. 


Howard M. Gore, 
Secretary of Agnicultiire. 
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THE YEAR IN AGRICULTURE 

THE SECRETAKTS REPOHT TO THE PRESIDENT 


To THE President : 


Washington, D. 0., Xovemljer 15, 192 if. 


It becomes my solemn duty, Mr. President, to transmit the annual report 
prepared under the direction of the late Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. 
Wallace. Although Secretary Wallace did not have an opportunity to consider 
the report in its final form, it has been carefully reviewed by representatives 
of the department who have been in close touch with him and who worked 
with him in its preparation, and is believed to represent his views regarding 
the state of agriculture and the work of the department during the period it 
covers. 

It is regrettable that the lamentable death of Secretary Wallace leaves his 
annual report in the present status. The method pursued in submitting this 
report appears to be the only practicable one to meet the situation that pre- 
sents itself. 


liespectfully, 


Howard M. Gore, 


Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 


The report as prepared under the direction of Secretaiy Wallace 
follow^s ; ^ 

Prospects are that the gross income from agricultural production 
in tlie United States for the crop year 1924-25 may reach approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000, compared Avith $11,500,000,000 in 1923-24 
and $9,560,000,000 in- 1921-22. While much further recovery is re- 
quired to bring it back to its pre-war condition, American agricul- 
ture, on the whole, is in the best position it has held since 1920. 
Prices of many crops are at the highest point in four years, and 
costs of production have declined somewhat from the high point 
of the depression period. 

A favorable readjustment has taken place in price ratios between 
agriculture and industry, due partly to an advance in prices of the 
things farmers have to sell and partly to a decline in the prices of 
the things they hai^e to buy. While the purchasing power of farm 
products is 14 per cent below the pre-war level, it is 20 points, or 30 

^Wlien first presented to the President this report A’uve the October 1 estimates of 
crop yields- The figures have since been revised to agree with the final estimates made 
in December. 
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per cent, above the index for May, 1921, when the depression was in 
its wor^ period. Farmers have made crop readjustments which 
helped to bring the various lines of production into better balance. 

The Crops of the Year 

This year’s harvest was the finest in five years. Though not the 
greatest in volume of products, it was the best balanced and repre- 
sented the best income. The total acreage in all crops in 1924 is 
estimated to have been about 370,000,000 acres. This was a decline 
of about 3,000,000 acres from the area planted in 1923, and a decline 
of 6,000,000 acres from the area planted in 1919, when the last census 
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Fig. 1. — Value of tlie principal field crops in 1923-24 

was taken. Indications on November 1 were that the final yield per 
acre of crops as a whole would be 1.9 per cent below the average 
during the last 10 years. 

Yet it would be a mistake to conclude that the American farmer is 
done with the troubles of the depression period. If the readjust- 
ment is left to blind economic forces it will be many years before 
that can be said. Although farm commodity price levels are headed 
toward a better position, they have still a large gain to make before 
agricultural products will be on a parity with other products. This 
means that agriculture is still laboring under a heavy disadvantage. 

The improvement that has taken place has not yet lasted long 
enough to produce any marked betterment in the finances of the 
farmer. As a matter of fact, the suffering of many farmers is 
perhaps as intense to-day as it was in the first years of the demession 
period, because the effects of the depression are cumulative. Present 
favorable possibilities will have to be turned into realities before 
it can fairly be said that agriculture is again enjoying normal pros- 
perity, Nevertheless, the showing of 1924 brings prosperity nearer. 

For wheat production the year was extraordinarily favorable. 
Large yields of good quality grain have been harvested almost every- 
where. The wheat crop is estimated at 872,673,000 bushels, compared 
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with 797,381,000 bushels last j^ear, or an increase of 75,292,000 
bushels. Average annual wheat production for the previous five 
years (1918-1922) was 881,061,000 bushels. 

Yields of wheat have been particularly satisfactory in the Great 
Plains area and in adjacent States from North Dakota to Texas. In 
the Pacific Coast States, however, severe drought curtailed produc- 
tion. 

The spring wheat crop, including durum, has been extremely satis- 
factory, Yields in most sections have been so far above the average 
that in spite of a reduction of acreage estimated at 30 per cent since 
1919 a crop of 282,636,000 bushels was produced, compared with 
213,401,000 bushels last year and an average of 256,326,000 for the 
previous five years. 

The corn crop is estimated at 2,436,513,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3,053,557,000 bushels in 1923 and 2,906,000,000 bushels in 1922. 
An unfavorable season brought about a greater percentage of soft 
corn than for many years. Good com prices had encouraged heavier 
planting, and in March farmers reported an intention to increase 
their corn acreage by 3 per cent, but a wet spring hampered planting 
and reduced the effective area to 105,012,000 acres. Growing con- 
ditions were particularly unfavorable in the Middle Atlantic States, 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and in the Gulf States. 

Cotton production was estimated at 13,153,000 bales, compared 
with 10,140,000 bales a year ago and a five-year average of 10,851,000 
bales. The acreage harvested was about 8 per cent above that of 
1923 and made a total of aroimd 40,115,000 acres. Delayed planting, 
however, and replanting with inferior seed brought stands of cotton 
down below the average. On the other hand, boll-weevil and other 
pest damage was less than in the last three or four years, so that a 
fair crop was realized. Yields, moreover, were more evenly distrib- 
uted than in 1923. 

The potato crop is estimated at 454,784,000 bushels. This is 
slightly more than the crop of 1923 and considerably more than the 
five-year average of 390,616,000 bushels. Though the potato acreage 
was much less than in recent years, unusually favorable wea,ther 
resulted in a larger crop. Sweet potatoes, however, are a very small 
crop this year, total production being estimated at 71,861,000 bushels, 
compared with 97,177,000 bushels last year and a five-year average 
of 99,405,000 bushels. 

Indications are that tobacco production will be nearly 1,242,623,- 
000 pounds. This is about 272,487,000 pounds less than last year’s 
crop and about 118,038,000 pounds below the five-year average. 
The tobacco area was 157,000 acres below that of 1923 and 16,000 
acres below the five-year average. But the income return from this 
reduced crop may be as profitable to the producers as the return 
would have been from a larger crop at lower prices. 

Beet-sugar production was estimated at 1,087,000 short tons, com- 

J iared with 881,000 short tons last year. The sugar-cane crop in 
jouisiana was short. Because of light yields and the necessity for 
holding cane for seed it is estimated that ^mewhat less than 105,000 
tons of cane sugar will be made in Louisiana this year, compared 
with 162,000 tons last year and 295,000 tons in 1922." 
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The vegetable crop acreage increased in 1924, and about 2,200,000 
acres were planted in 16 crops in truck-farming areas compared with 

1.800.000 acres in these areas in 1918. In 1923 the farm value of 
16 leading truck crops was estimated at more than $300,000,000. 
It is believed the value of the 1924 vegetable crop will be equal to 
that of last year. 

Feed crops other than corn gave bountiful yields. Preliminary 
forecasts are for an oat crop of 1,542,000,000 bushels, compared with 
the five-year average of IjSOS^WOjOOO. A barley crop of above 
average has been harvested, with an estimated production of 187,- 

875.000 bushels, compared with a five-year average of 186,036,000 
bushels. Production of tame hay was estimated at 97,970,000 tons, 
compared with a five-year average of 85,827,000 tons. Estimated 
production of wild hay is 14,480,000 tons. 

Improvement Unequally Distributed 

Though the crop story of 1924 spells improvement to agriculture 
as a whole, the improvement will not be shared equally by all sec- 
tions of the farm population. Grain producers, who had a cash 
income from sales in 1923 of about $920,000,000, may earn this year 
approximately $1,210,000,000. Of this prospective increase of $300,- 
000,000 the wheat growers stand to gain by far the greatest share. 
Wheat growers in hard winter and spring wheat areas will gain 
more than other wheat growers. 

Corn in October was bringing 30 to 35 cents a bushel more than in 
October, 1923, but corn growers will have less corn to sell this year 
owing to the reduction both in the yield and the quality of the corn 
crop. In some corn States, however, particularly Illinois and 
Indiana, the unfavorable corn prospects will be offset by gains in 
cash returns on oats. As a whole the Corn Belt must look for 
increased returns from higher hog prices. Based on data available 
for the first eight months of the present year it is estimated that 
total hog slaughter will probably amount to approximately 75,000,- 
000 head compared with 81,000,000 in 1923, 67,000,000 in 1922, and 
62,000,000 in 1921. 

Hogs at the farm are now selling at $8.60 a hundred pounds. This 
is about $2 over the price of a year ago. At this price level the cash 
income of hog producers during the 1924-25 hog marketing season 
should be equal to that of last year, notwithstanding a prospective 
reduction in marketing of not less than 20 per cent. 

Cotton growers realized about $1,470,000,000 from last year’s crop 
of lint. An average price of approximately 22.2 cents a pound would 
be necessary to realize an equal income from this year’s estimated 
yield of 13,153,000 bales. To date growers have received an average 
of 23.6 cents per pound for this year’s crop. Although these prices 
are below those of last year, the large cotton crop should enable the 
South to hold its relatively satisfactory position. 

Cash returns from dairv and poultry products do not promise to 
exceed last -year’s income from sales of $1,980,000,000. Marketing of 
poultry products during the first nine months of 1924 was less than 
in the same period of 1923, and it is possible the peak of poultry pro- 
duction has been passed. In dairying production continues to in- 
crease, but heavier marketing may not result in a greater income. 
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There is no certain prospect of increased income from cattle and 
sheep production. Probably the returns will be about the same as 
those of last year. 

Financial Condition Improved 

In the main it may be said that the year will bring increased 
income to the surplus grain-producing regions, to the Corn Belt, 
and possibly to the Cotton States. The tobacco, fruit, vegetable, and 
dairy producing States probably will not contribute much to the 
estimated increase in the gross agricultural income of the year. I 
have already mentioned that the income from agricultural produc- 
tion in the United States for the crops of the year 1924 may be $500,- 
000,000 more than that of last year. Eeturns on the estimated present 
value of farm capital from this inconie, if operating costs were not 
greater than those of the crop year of 1923, would amount to 3.8 
per cent. This return is much below the average return to other 
capital. Moreover, production costs for 1924 may turn out to be 
slightly greater than those for the preceding year. Nevertheless, 
the showing is gratifying when compared wim that of the last few 
years. 

Income from agriculture has not in any year since the price de- 
cline of 1920 sufficed to allow both a commercial return on capital 
and adequate rewards for the farmers’ labor, risk, and management. 
Yet it has shown a gradual improvement in the last three years. In 
1920, after deducting operating costs and a wage allowance for 
the farmers’ labor, and before pairing interest on debts, the net in- 
come on the current values of agricultural capital was only 0.6 per 
cent. It increased to 1.4 per cent in 1921. It made a further gain 
to 3.1 per cent in 1922 and 1923. The indicated further improve- 
ment to nearly 3,8 per cent for the present crop year thus represents 
a very substantial advance from the low point of the depression 
period. These returns, however, are made on a capital valuation that 
has been scaled down. Thus the real gain is not as large as the 
apparent gain. 

The drop in the gross income of agriculture from $15,800,000,000 
in 1919 to $9,550,000,000 in 1920 roughly shows the extent of the 
disaster suffered by agriculture from the fall of prices. Similarly 
the improvement already cited in the gross income of the industry as 
a whole since 1920 measures the general betterment that has taken 
place. But perhaps the rewards to actual farm operators may come 
nearer to indicating the position of the average farmer. Actual 
farm operators, after paying interest on borrowed capital and rent 
on rented farms, may earn approximately 2 per cent on their own 
capital investment in the crop year 1924. This compares with a loss 
of 3.1 per cent on their capital investment in 1920, a loss of 1.4 per 
cent in 1921, and a profit of 1.5 per cent and 1.4 per cent in 1922 
and 1923. 

Farm purchasing power, as measured by the quantity of things 
for which a definite amount of agricultural commodities can be 
exchanged, has improved somewhat in the last 12 months. Although 
the index number of prices paid to producers of 30 farm products 
was about the same m November, 1924, as in November, 1923, the 
price level of nonagricultural goods had declined. There was con- 
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sequently an increase in purchasing power of farm products in terms 
of nonagricultural products. Thus in November, 1924, the ratio of 
farm prices to wholesale prices of nonagricultural goods was 86, 
compared with 83 in November of 1928. While the average level of 
farm prices remained about the same, there were important changes 
in prices of some products. Farm purchasing power in some locali- 
ties has been materially increased by large yields of crops that have 
brought good prices. 

Improvement in Wheat Situation 

Improvement in the • wheat situation has been the outstanding 
event in the agricultural history of 1924. As the year began the 
world grain market situation was more favorable than at any time 
since the general price deflation of 1920-21. Apparent surpluses of 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 
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Fio. 2. — sreat increase in wheat production 1924, as compared with the pro- 
duetieii in 1923, occurred in the central tier of wheat States. The larger crop 
was sold for a higher price, due to a shortage in the world crop. The farm price 
of wheat on December 15 was 141.1 cents a bushel as compared with 94.5 cents 
on December 16, 1923. However, much of the crop was marketed before the 
price made its greatest advance. As a result the average price received by 
farmers for all marketings from July 1 to December 31, during which period 
nearly three-fourths of the crop left the farms, was estimated to be only 124 cents 
. a buSliel 


bread grains had been much reduced and the world’s ci'op promised 
to be between 300,000,000 and 350,000,000 bushels below that of last 
year. Exportable sui'pluses in the principal producing ' countries 
were reduced ^d requirements of the importing countries were 
increased. Indications were that wheat would continue throughout 
the crop year on a price level considerably higher than that of the 
crop year 1^3. Total jrroduction of wheat in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere outside of Russia and China was estimated to be about 
2,760,000,000 bushels, compared with 3,046,000,000 bushels last year. 
Russia seemed unlikely to export wheat, whereas last year she ex- 
ported about 25,000,000 bushels. Wheat crops of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere were estimated not to be larger than those of last year. The 
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world rye cpp, an important factor in the world wheat market, 
was approximately 100,000,000 bushels short of last year. It is 
figured that the total world’s supply of bread grains for 1924-20 will 
be probably 10 per cent less than that of the preceding crop year. 

The demand for wheat from the United States should be stronger 
than it was last year. Europe, outside of Russia, is short more than 

100.000. 000 bushels of wheat and approximately 100,000,000 bushels 
of rye. North Africa and Russia are out of the market. Canada, 
our most important competitor, will have at least 150,000,000 bushels 
less wheat than last year. High prices may result in lessened con- 
sumption of wheat in importing countries, but Europe and the 
Orient together will undoubtedly take aU the wheat available for 
export from the United States at prices considerably above those of 
a year ago. 

Nature has been good to most of the wheat farmers of the United 
States this year. She has given them large yields per acre and a 
total crop larger than that of last year on a reduced acreage. Re- 
duced yields in foreign countries have brought about a market situa- 
tion in which the American farmers are receiving higher prices for 
a larger crop. It seems reasonable to expect that the price farmers 
will receive for this year’s crop will average about $1.22 or better 
for the year. At this price the cash income from the wheat crop, 
as estimated October 1, would amount to about $900,000,000, com- 
pared with approximately $570,000,000 last year. 

Nevertheless, the rise in the price of wheat has not yet sufficed to 
give a bushel of wheat its pre-war average purchasing power. A 
suit of clothes which cost the farmer of North Dakota 21 bushels of 
wheat in July, 1913, would have cost him 24 bushels in August., 1924. 
An average farm price of wheat in the United States on August 15 
of $1.'^ a bushel would have been necessary to give that grain its 
pre-war purchasing power. Moreover, not all the wheat farmers of 
the United States will share in the increase in income from wheat 
production. Although producers of hard red winter wheat in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, and producers of spring wheat in the 
States east of the Roclgr Moimtains, may approximately double their 
1923 cash income, the States west of the Rocky Mountains and the 
important wheat-growing regions east of the Mississippi will have 
lower incomes because of reduced production. 

Probably the increased wheat production in the four spring wheat 
States east of the Rocky Moimtains will nullify the effectiveness of 
the protective tariff on wheat. Most of the wheat produced in this 
region is purchased by American millers. Mills last year consumed 

14.000, (X)0 bushels of Canadian wheat, upon which duty was paid, 
in addition to 114,000,000 bushels of American spring wheat. The 
indicated supply of American spring wheat this year, however, con- 
siderably exceeds the probable domestic consumption. Spring wheat 
therefore rests on an export basis, with its prices determined in ihe 
world market. In the last few months prices at Minneapolis have 
been lower than at Winnipeg. Whether or not this relationship will 
continue throughout the year will depend largely on the movement 
of the crop. 

It is therefore evident that, while the wheat situation has greatly 
improved, it has not yet reached a point where fanners should think 
no further readjustments are necessary. It would be a mistake to 
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suppose that the wheat acreage may again be expanded Avith the 
expectation of liigh prices. Production costs and transportation 
rates are still high. Important competing countries will not have 
partial crop failures or low yields every year, and wheat production 
in Canada will probably cdntihue to exj)and. Russia will not be 
permanently out of the wheat market. So long as the United States 
produces a surplus of wheat the price of the crop will be determined 
largely in the markets of the world and the American farmers will 
have to meet keen foreign competition, unless some means is pro- 
vided for making the protectiA^e tariff effectiA^e. 

Cotton Situation Steady 

Although cotton prices are substantially loAver now than they were 
at the beginning or the present year, the outlook is still promising 
to the cotton gi'ower. When tlie cotton season of 1923 and 1924 
closed on July 31 the world supply of American cotton was at the 
lowest ebb for 25 years, although the Avorld consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton during the season had been over a million bales less* than 
that of the preAuous year. With a cotton crop estimated as of 
October 1 at 12,500,000 bales there will be with the world carry- 
over a supply of approximately 15,000,000 bales. This crop should 
contribute approximately a billion and a half dollars to the pur- 
chasing power of the cotton growers. A good feature of the cotton 
situation is the uniform distribution of the crop. Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, where yields last year were lojv, 
all have good crops this year. 

Cotton recovered more quickly and definitely from its deflation 
in 1920 than any other impoiiiant staple. It has been in a satisfac- 
tory position from the standpoint of price since 1922. In some parts 
of the Cotton Belt, however, the recovery from the depression has 
been impeded by drought, the boll-weevil and leaf-worm damage. 
Increased boll-weevil destruction and unfavorable Aveather in me 
South Atlantic States so reduced yields in 1921 and 1922 as to offset 
the advantage of the advance in prices. In general, growers of long- 
staple cottons haA’^e not enjoyed a proportionate share of the pros- 
perity which has come to the cotton growers as a group. This is 
due principally to the large supply of foreign-groAvn, long-staple 
cotton, and to reduced demand for all varieties of long-staple cotton. 

Industrial prosperity in the United States in recent years has given 
rise to domestic demand for raw cotton running close to 6,000,000 
bales a year. This is approximately 60 per cent over pre-war 
amounts. Exports, although below pre-war figures, have rouglrly 
equaled domestic consumption. Three abnormally small crops failed 
to meet the requirements of this market situation. It is estimated 
that from 1921 to 1924 production failed by more than 7,000,000 
bales to restore withdrawals from the world supply. 

To this situation the price level has had to adjust itself frequently. 
From the low point or the 1920 and 1921 decline, values doubled 
within three months. Thereafter, they continued generally upward, 
reachiim their peak for the period at 37.16 cents on December 1, 
1923. In this period experience confirmed the rule that shortened 
cotton crops are not generally unprofitable. Small crops may bring 
high prices and mean a proportionately larger available labor supply 
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for gathering. On the other hand, they tend to a reduction of the 
permanent local labor supply. There has been a drift of negro labor 
away from the South in the last few years which may impair our 
cotton-producing power. Yet cotton yields this year have, for a 
time at any rate, set at rest any fear that American cotton produc- 
tion will not again be able to meet the, world demand. 

As a means toward the improvement of cotton-marketing methods 
the establishment by the department of uniform standards of quality 
must take a place in the front rank. Such standards were authorized 
and prescribed for the American cotton futures markets as early as 
1914. It was not until 1923, however, that Congress in passing the 
United States cotton standards act directed the general adoption of 
these standards for the sale and purchase of spot cotton in interstate 
and foreign commerce. Most of the important cotton exchanges have 
now adopted the American cotton grades under the name of uni- 
versal standards. Their general use has enabled growers for the 
first time to sell their product on the same system of classification 
as that on which the spinner buys. Benefits of this development are 
brought home to the grower through licensing of qualified classers 
as public cotton graders. The same end is promoted by the issuance 
of classification certificates by authorized employees of the depart-' 
ment. General adoption of standardized grading of cotton and the 
establishment of universal standards have resulted in greatly in- 
creased demands for copies of those standards. In 1924 the output of 
such copies exceeded 10,000, or approximately five times that of 1921. 
Applications for copies of the standards have reached such a total 
that the resources of space and funds available for the work are in- 
adequate. 

Vegetable Acreage Increased 

One of the most interesting recent developments in agriculture 
has been the increase in the acreage devoted to vegetable crops for 
shipment to outside markets. In 1924 there were about 2,200,000 acres 
planted in 16 crops in truck-farming areas, compared with 1,800,000 
acres in 1918, an increase of about 22 per cent. The most notable 
increase occurred in the acreage of lettuce, of which about 63,000 
acres were harvested in 1924, compared with about 16,800 acres in 
1918. The increases occurred largely in the development of new ter- 
ritory in the West and on the Pacific slope. Colorado increased from 
150 in 1918 to 5,600 acres in 1924; Idaho from none in 1918 to 3,150 
acres in 1924; and California from 7,600 to 31,290 acres. There were 
notable increases in New York and in the South also. Acreage of 
peas for table consumption nearly doubled during the period ; spin- 
ach more than doubled; while watermelons increased from 90,000 
to 169,220 acres. The two staple crops, cabbages and onions, show no 
sustained increase during the period, nor is there any marked in- 
crease in the crops produced for earning as a whole. 

Bad Year for Livestock 

Although 1924 was not a year of good profits for cattle and hog 
producers, it is nevertheless true that the livestock industry of the 
country is now on a firmer foundation than at any time since the 
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price collapse of 1919 and 1920. Cattlemen have had a harder time 
than any other group of livestock producers. Slow but steady liqui- 
dation has been going on in the cattle industry for three years. 
To-day, however, many of the war-time loans, with their high in- 
terest rates, have been paid. Money is available on more favorable 
terms, conditions in the cattle country are improving, and the 
prospective reduction in hog raising should strengthen the market 
for beef. 

Conditions, however, are not yet satisfactory in the cattle indus- 
try. In August, 1924, beef -steer prices at Chicago were lower than 
in the corresponding month of either 1922 or 1923. They were only 
$2.60 a hundred pounds higher than the low point of 1921. When 
the collapse of markets came commercial banks and Government 
agencies joined in an effort to save the cattle industry from ruin. 
I^ans were made and renewed, interest rates were reduced, and 
liquidation temporarily deferred in the hope that prices would 
again advance to a point at which the range cattleman could meet his 
obligations. This hope has not yet been realized. 

The position of the beef -cattle producer has been hurt by expan- 
sion in the numbers of dairy cattle. All dairy cattle go to slaughter 
eventually, and the growth of the dairy industry makes a substantial 
addition to the meat supply. Heavy slaughter of hogs and the com- 
petition of cheap pork products have also been a handicap to the 
beef-cattle producer. With no export outlet for beef products, our 
present annual production of cattle seems to be larger than can be 
marketed at profitable prices. The best present policy for cattle 
producers would seem to be to raise fewer and better cattle. 

Swine producers have grounds for encouragement. Price defla- 
tion in 1921 carried hog prices down aJ.most to the pre-war level. 
Ordinarily this would have meant reduced hog raising. But though 
hogs were low, corn was lower. Hence hogs offered the most profit- 
able outlet for corn. Hog production in the Corn Belt accordingly 
increased around 30 per cent in 1922 and another 5 per cent in 1923. 
Inspected slaughter in 1923 was 53,300,000 head, or 10,000,000 more 
than in any previous year. Inspected slaughter to date in 1924 has 
been even larger. In such an overbalanced supply position prices 
have naturally been unprofitable. 

The period of excess production is now apparently ended. A 
survey made in June, 1924, indicated a decrease, compared with the 
previous year, of 21 per cent in the number of sows that farrowed. 
There was a reduction of 20 per cent in the number of pigs saved 
last spring compared with the number saved in the spring of 1923. 
A reduction of 6 per cent in the number of sows bred or to be bred 
to farrow this fall and of 10 to 15 per cent in fall pigs was also in- 
dicated. With such a reduction in supplies, and with prospects of 
a continued broad foreign demand for pork and pork products, the 
swine producer should soon again be able to set his records down 
on the profit side of the ledger. 

Sheepmen in Good Condition 

Sheepmen ai’e in a much more favorable position than cattle or 
hog producers. Prices of wool, sheep, and lambs made a quick re- 
covery from the 1921 slump and have since maintained a level not 
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only much above those of other agricultural commodities but above 
the price level of all commodities. This favorable situation has 
been largely due to the fact that breeding stock in the sheep industry 
was greatly reduced after the war, first by heavy marketing from 
the range country in 1919 on account of drought, then by heavy 
losses in the winter of 1919 and 1921, and afterwards by liquidation 
of breeding stock in the Eastern States on account of the depression 
of prices in 1921. 

To-day world stocks of both sheep and wool are below normal. 
Wool prices are advancing in world markets and there is an ex- 
cellent demand for both fat and feeder sheep and lambs. The price 
situation is encouraging expansion in the production of wool and 
lambs. Lamb prices in August, 1924, were about 58 per cent higher 
than during the low time of 1921 and wool prices were about 104 
per cent higher. Sheepmen are accordingly in good shape. But 
it is important to bear in mind that the sheep industry is subject 
to cycles of large production and low prices, and reduced produc- 
tion with high prices. In periods of high prices, therefore, pro- 
ducers should be cautious about stocking up too heavily with the 
expectation that prices will remain high. 

Wool producers have enjoyed prosperity in 1924. Present prices 
for the bulk of the wool clip are almost 100 per cent above the prices 
paid in the second half of 1920 and nearly 200 per cent above the 
prices of 1913. While these percentages of increase are less than 
those of some lower-priced farm commodities, they probably repre- 
sent a larger net gain to the producer than that accruing from 
improved prices in most other agricultural activities. 

Fine wool in October was worth $1 per scoured pound more than 
in the corresponding month of 1913 and 75 cents more than in the 
corresponding month of 1920. Nevertheless, the domestic price was 
below the world importing level. This was due to a temporary 
decline in the import demand for wool. 

Normally the United States is a heavy importer of wool. When 
it is buying foreign wool in the usual quantity, the domestic price is 
naturally about equal to the foreign price plus the tariff. This con- 
dition did not exist in October, because in 1924 domestic consump- 
tion of wool materially declined. In the persistence of an import- 
price level above the domestic-price level American woolgrowers had 
a promise of still higher prices for their commodity as soon as the 
demand for it should once more compel the resumption of normal 
imports. 

Consumption o-f wool in the United States in the first seven months 
of 1924 was 25 per cent less than in the corresponding period of 
1923. Imports in the same period showed a decline of 47 per cent. 
Yet in spite of decreased mill consumption and slackened import, 
demand prices for wool advanced. With an increasing population 
in this country to be* clothed and with world competition for the 
available supply of wool increasing, the American woolgrower has 
a good prospect of continuing prosperity. 

It is worth noting that while the American woolgrower has in the 
last few months not been getting the full benefit of the tariff, he has 
benefited substantially from it in the last few years. Under the 
tariff act of 1922 most of the wool imported into the United States 
pays a duty of 31 cents per pound clean content. In the last two 
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years the price of fine territory staple wool in Boston has at times 
been as much as 82^ cents above the price of a comparable grade 
of wool in London, This margin is substantially the amount of the 
tariff plus the cost of transportation. In 1923 the average excess of 
the Boston price over the London price was about 23 cents per 
pound. This year the spread, owing to decreased wool consumption 
in the United States, has been greatly diminished. Obviously, how- 
ever, this is an effect of the abnormally low import demand, which 
should pass away as American wool consumption increases. It 
should be borne in mind, moreover, that were the duty not in exist- 
ence, foreign supplies ox wool would be more readily available to 
importers. This would tend to depress the home market. 

Dairy Prices Unsettled 

Conditions in the dairy markets were unsettled during the first nine 
months of 1924. Prices in the early part of the year followed an 
uncertain course. The low point of the usual spring decline of 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND PRICE OF BUTTER. 1920-1924 



Fig. 3. — A steady Increase in the production and consumption of creamery butter 
^ United States took place from 1920 to 1924, as will be seen from the peaks 
of the seasonal fluctuations shown in the chart. The increase in production, 
except during 1920 and the early part of 1921, when all commodity markets 
were depressed, was not accompanied hy a decline in the trend of butter prices. 

On the contrary the tendency was upward. Indeed, butter prices moved upward 
faster than the price level of all commodities, although at the end of 1924 they 
were still below their pre-war parity 

butter prices was reached in April, a month before flush production 
began. September opened with a quantity of butter in storage of 
156,232,000 poimds, an increase over last year of 53,500,000 pounds. 
This heavy surplus was an occasion for concern, Wause up to 
October 1 prices remained below storing prices so that it was im- 
possible to move storage holdings except at a loss. 

An encouraging development toward the end of the year was the 
firm tone of foreign markets, which eliminated the possibility of 
large imports into the United States. In the early part of 1924 
and during 1923 imported butter was a considerable factor in the 
market situation. Domestic production of butter, however, appears 
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to be running about 8 per cent heavier than a year ago. Thus, the 
heavy storage surplus, notwithstanding the prospect of diminished 
imports, means that consumption must be materially increased if the 
season ahead is to pass without a price decline. What has been 
said regarding butter pictures in a general way the trend of other 
dairy products. Dairymen, moreover, are beginning to feel the 
pressure of higher feed prices. 

On the whole, however, dairying has been one of the bright spots 
of the agricultural situation since 1921. Though prices of dairy 
products slumped in that year they came to a stable basis on a higher 
level than that to which farm commodities generally sank. This 
was partly due to the fact that dairy products, unlike wheat and 
livestock, usually find a broad market at home and are therefore 
comparatively unaffected by conditions in other countries. 

Progress continued in our dairy industry, with the result that 
the number of milk cows in the United States increased from 23,- 
694,000 on January 1, 1921, to 24,675,000 on January 1, 1924. Milk 
production increased from nearly 90,000,000,000 pounds in 1920 to 
nearly 110,000,000,000 pounds in 1923. Total output of dairy prod- 
ucts in the first eight months of 1924 showed an increase of between 
7 and 8 per cent over the output of the price period of 1923. 

The increased dairy production has been readily consumed, but at 
lower prices. Indeed, the United States last year, besides consum- 
ing practically all its domestic output of dairy products, imported 
the equivalent of 20,000,000 pounds of butter. In the first seven 
months of 1924 imports of butW were larger than in the same period 
of 1923. Dairying conditions were specially favorable in 1923. 
Farm value of dairy production in that year exceeded $2,600,000,000, 
or $115,000,000 more than in 1921. Though in the first eight months 
of 1924 the prices of butter and cheese were somewhat lower than 
in the corresponding period of 1923, the decline was not sufficient 
materially to hurt the industry. In the main the outlook continues 
favorable, because the domestic market for dairy products is extend- 
ing and improving. 

Dairy farmers, however, should keep an eye on the foreign situa- 
tion. For the last 10 or 15 years the market for dairy products in 
this coimtry has been to a considerable extent independent of the 
dairy markets of other countries, since our production has very 
nearly equaled our consumption. With the rehabilitation of Euro- 
pean agriculture, now well under way, this position may undergo a 
change. Dairy production has been expanding in Europe as well 
as in the United States. High prices prevailing for dairy prod- 
ucts in this country offer an attractive market for forei^ pro- 
ducers which they wul naturally seek to exploit. There is consequently 
a possibility that foreign competition will be an influence in our 
dairy product markets in the comparatively near future. While this 
possibility does not alter the fact that the immediate outlook for the 
American dairyman is favorable, it indicates that he should not con- 
sider the opportunity for expansion in dairying unlimited. 

Market reports issued by the department on dairy products in the 
last four years have had a stabilizing influence on prices. Informa- 
tion published regarding production, supply and movement, demand 
and prices, not only in the United States but in leading foreign 
dairy countries, has" facilitated orderly marketing and helped farm- 
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ers to plan their future production wisely. “ Milk for health ” cam- 
paigns carried on by the department have undoubtedly helped to 
increase the consumption of dairy products. The department has 
also assisted in the organization of cooperative associations for the 
distribution of dairy products. Near large cities, where the problem 
is primarily one of marketing milk through distributors and in some 
cases directly through producers’ cooperative distributing plants, 
farmers have been aided in worldng out plans of organization, 
financing, and methods of operation. In butter and cheese produc- 
ing territory the problem is frequently that of efficiently selling the 
output of cooperative creameries and cheese factories through asso- 
ciations or federations of similar organizations. The department 
has been able in many cases to assist in the federating process. 

Foreign Market Situation 

Nearly one-half of the export trade of the United States consists 
of agricultural products. This fact has sometimes led to the hasty 
assumption that the decline in prices of agricultural products in 

TREND OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 



Fig. 4. — This chart shows the trend in the volume of the agricultural exports of 
the United States for the years ended June 30 in the period from 1866 to 
1924. It is based on index numbers expressing the volume of the different 
farm products entering into our export trade. The primary line shows the 
trend of exports of aU the principal agricultural products. The lower line 
shows the trend of cotton exports alone, which in many years constituted more 
than half of the total value of our agricultural exports. The upper line shows 
trend of exports of the important agricultural commodities, excluding cotton 


1920-21 was due to the inability of Europe to buy its normal quota 
of our farm production. As a matter of fact, our agricultural ex- 
ports, instead of declining, increased for a time after the war. Our 
exports of wheat, corn, and rye during the years of low prices not 
only averaged much greater than in the pre-war years but were even 
greater than during the war years. This was likewise true of pork 
and pork products which make up our largest meat exports. It was 
equally true of tobacco. 

These figures dispose of the myth that the farm depression was 
due to loss of export markets. Europe bought our farm products all 
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the more freely because we were selling them at bottom prices. But 
we had more foodstuffs to sell than Europe could absorb at prices 
remunerative to our farmers. This overbalanced supply situation 
is now being corrected. The last two years have seen a decline in 
exports from the high levels of 1918 to 1922. In the year ended June 
30, 1924, the volume of our agricultural exports was only 4 per cent 
above the average for the five pre-war years. Probably we must be 
prepared for a further decrease in our farm exports. European 
agriculture is getting back to its pre-war productiveness and the 
competition of other surplus food-producing nations whose land and 
labor are cheaper than ours is increasing in the European market. 

How unlikely it is that an increase in the foreign demand for our 
farm products will by itself bring about better prices is apparent 
when we consider the competitive situation among food-exporting 
countries. Canada, which had an average crop of 197,000,000 
bushels of wheat from 1909 to 1913, produced 301,000,000 bushels 
in 1921, 400,000,000 bushels in 1922, 470,000,000 bushels in 1923, and 
over 300,000,000 bushels this year. Argentina, whose average an- 
nual production from 1909 to 1913 was 147,000,000 bushels, has pro- 
duced in the last four years an average of more than 200,000,000 
bushels. The shortage of American cotton has led to systematic 
efforts in other producing countries to increase their output. There 
seems in short to be no basis- for the hope that the economic rehabili- 
tation of Europe will increase the market for our foodstuffs, because 
the tendency of this rehabilitation to increase the demand for Ameri- 
can grain and meat and fibers is offset by the heightened competi- 
tive situation among the agricultural exporting nations. 

Our two best foreign customers have been the United Kingdom 
and Germany, Probably the United Kingdom will continue to im- 
port from the United States cotton in decreased volume, tobacco in 
constant or perhaps increasing volume, pork products as long as the 
price remains low and in reduced quantities at higher prices, wheat 

valOe or agricultural exports and imports 

AVERAGE^ FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1922-1924 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 


VALUE TOTAL VALUE 

,606,000 $1,976,799,000 
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and flour in small quantities varying with the competition from 
Canada and Argentina, foodstuffs when crops are short in competing 
countries, fresh fruits in relatively small quantities, dried fruits in 
fair volume, glucose and perhaps other specialized grain products. 
A study of German conditions leads to the conclusion that we may 
hope for a market in Germany during the next few years for perhaps 
eight hundred to nine hundred thousand bales of cotton. Probably 
the German market will be good for pork products and fats as long 
as prices remain low. German purchases of grain from us will prob- 
ably depend on what Russia has to offer. Our tobacco exports to 
Germany should continue. On the vrhole, however, our sales to Ger- 
many will probably be less than during the five pre-war years. In 
15 or 20 years we shall not have the same need for a foreign market. 
By that time our population should have grown large enough to con- 
sume most of what we produce. Meantime we must be careful not to 
build excessive hopes on the possibility of increased foreign sales. 

Livestock Disease Outbreak 

The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in California in February 
created the most urgent demand for the services of the department 
during the year. This outbreak was the most serious menace to 
American livestock in recent years. Fortunately the department was 
better prepared than ever before to deal with such an emergency. 
Plans had been worked out in advance and printed matter and other 
supplies provided. A picked force headed by trained and experi- 
enced veterinarians was placed at work in the affected territory. 
State and local authorities in California heartily cooperated with 
the Federal forces and supplied valuable assistance. On the few 
previous occasions when this highly contagious malady gained en- 
trance into the United States it was brought under control and 
fitnally eradicated by methods of quarantine, disinfection, and slaugh- 
ter. This policy was again followed. Strict quarantines were im- 
posed, all affected and exposed animals were slaughtered and buried, 
and infected premises were disinfected. Indemnity based on ap- 
praised value was paid to owners of animals and property destroyed. 
By the end of June the outbreak had been brought under control. 
Only a few sporadic cases have since occurred. 

In the fight against the disease up to June 30 there were slaugh- 
tered 49,Y81 cattle, 24,978 sheep, 20,996 swine, and 808 goats. In- 
demnity charges for animals and other property amounted to 
$3,800,000, chargeable half to the Federal Government and half to 
the State of California. Suppression of the disease presented un- 
usual difficulties, because the infection spread to horses and flocks on 
the open range and in the rugged mountain country. In the more 
rocky regions the problem of burying large herds was especially 
perplexing. In some instances cattle were driven into a rocky can- 
yon and there killed and the side of the canyon blasted down with 
dynamite to bury the carcasses. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has ravaged the herds of Europe and 
other parts of the world for many years, causing tremendous losses. 
Where it has become firmly established its eradication has proved to 
be economically impossible. Scientific studies have so far failed to 
provide effective means of control. Hence the department has de- 
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dined to risk infection of the American livestock industry by per- 
mitting the harboring of the virus for purposes of experimentation 
and treatment. It has adhered rigorously to the effective policy of 
slaughter. The source of the latest outbreak in this country has 
not been discovered. The disease first appeared in hogs fed garbage 
shipped from the Mare Island Navy Yard in San Francisco Harbor. 
It therefore seems probable that the infection was carried by ship- 
ments from the Orient. 

State of Agriculture During Past Four Years 

In the administrative period now drawing to a close American 
agriculture has been faced with problems of unexampled seriousness 
and difficulty. It has suffered the shock of a major economic crisis, 
from which it sustained more damage than any other branch of 
production. This crisis was followed by an uneven price readjust- 
ment whereby the exchange of goods and services between town and 
country came to stand on a footing highly disadvantageous to the 
farmer. It now seems that the corner has been turned. Although 
the farmers as a class do not yet receive compensation for their 
services on a parity with that received by other economic groups, 
they are getting substantially more than when the present adminis- 
tration took office. 

In these circumstances it seems advisable in this report to depart 
from the usual custom of reviewing only the agricultural history 
of the last 12 months and to glance instead at the entire period since 
the depression began in 1920, sketching briefly how the farmer has 
been affected and outlining the contributions of the department to 
the solution of the farm problem. 

It is worth noting that the depression struck American agricul- 
ture in a transition period. Within a decade it had increased its 
production 15 per cent, not by increasing the number of farm work- 
ers, but by increased efficiency. Rejuvenation of equipment was in 
full swing. Road horses were being exchanged for automobiles. 
Some regions were introducing tractor power. A great program 
of pure breeding and disease control was under way in the livestock 
industry. Farmers everywhere were pushing ahead to a better living 
standard. 

All this development was checked by the postwar crisis. The 
increased productive efficiency which normally would have meant 
prosperity brought bitter fruit instead. Buying of new materials 
and replenishment of equipment stopped. Farmers ceased to buy 
tractors and depended on horsepower. Great herds of livestock 
were dispersed. The South was handicapped in its fight against^ the 
boll weevil. Standards of living were reduced. Farmers drew on 
their cash reserves and on the equity in their land, and debt ac- 
cumulated. In short, the condition hj the end of a decade of ex- 
traordinary progress in agricultural efficiency was the reverse of 
what might have been logically expected. 

The depression which began in 1920 was not merely a stretch of 
lean years, such as farmers have had to go through before. It was a 
financial catastrophe, the full effect of which can not yet be measured. 
Though all parts of the country have not felt this depression equally, 
no region has escaped. Some regions may yet have to experience its 
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full force. A large proportion of the most efficient and energetic 
producers occupying the best lands of the country have been hard hit 
through no fault of their own. 

So extreme and one-sided was the drop in prices that the farmers 
were unable to believe it could last. This mistake, in which they 
were often confirmed by business men and bankers, aggravated the 
trouble. Farmers held on and in many cases borrowed money to 
pay interest and taxes and to meet current expenses. As the de- 
pression continued the load of debt increased. Many farmers be- 
came discouraged and turned over their property to creditors. From 
this situation the Nation suffered as well as the individual farmer. 
It is true that most farms whose ownership changed as a result of 
the depression continued to produce. Frequently, however, they 
were no longer cultivated by proprietors with a permanent interest in 


PRICE MOVEMENTS BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 
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Fio. 6.— Prices of farm products in tlie post-war boom period did not rise as far 
above tne pre-war level as did the prices of other commodities, and they suf- 
fered a greater decUne in the depression of 1921. Although the spread between 
farm product prices and the prices of other goods has narrowed in the last 
two years, it is still considerable 


mamtaining soil fertility, but by renters, since most of the farms that 
were foreclosed passed into the hands of nonfanners. An especially 
burdensome feature of the depression period was the fact that farm 
costs of production advanced while farm prices were declining. 

Eeadjustment of prices after the war was inevitable and was 
exp^ted. An equal readjustment, affecting the prices of the things 
the farmers have to buy in the same degree as it affected the prices 
of the things they have to sell, would have enabled agriculture to 
get through the readjustment period very well. But the uneven 
pnce readjiistment that actually occurred left the farmers helpless. 
Iney were mjured as much by this characteristic of the depression 
as by the speed and extent of the drop of prices. Three years of biff 
pops did little to pull them out of their troubles. In fact, efficiency 
m tarm production seemed to make matters worse. In 1922 the 
spread between the prices of farm products and the prices of factory 
pods widened. Wliile industry was booming, agriculture sank to 
lower and lower levels of depression. 
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Now that the situation is on the mend, it will be worth while to 
record some of the effects of the depression because these effects can 
not be wiped out overnight. Total farm mortgage indebtedness in 
the United States has greatly increased since 1920. Some of the 
increase in mortgage debt probably represents new investment in 
land and in improvements. Most of it, however, has imquestionably 
been assumed to refund short-time loans to pay interest, taxes, and 
current expenses. 

Tax delinquency has increased. This is especially significant 
because farmers do not willingly delay their tax payments but 
when possible borrow money to meet them. In some western areas 
local taxes have been delinquent for several years. An increase in 
taxes coincided with a decline in the means of payment. Total 
farm taxes absorbed in 1923 almost 7 per cent of the gross value of 
farm products compared with 4.9 per cent in 1913. Reports from 
16,182 farmers in 1923 showed that their taxes averaged 17.6 per 
cent of their net farm returns. In most of the important farming 
regions of the country taxes on farm lands have gone up two to 
six times as rapidly as the value of the land. Taxes in the last 
few years have consumed from 10 to 50 per cent of the net farm 
income in large sections of the country. Tax burdens have been 
particularly heavy in the North and the West. 

The increase in taxes has been partly due to increases in the cost 
of conducting public business. Other causes have been a natural 
tendency for Government activities to expand with the growth of 
population, and a drift toward extravagance growing out of opti- 
mism engendered by high commodity prices prior to 1920. 

While a remedy is needed for this trouble, it is not clear that the 
best one is reduced public expenditures. In many cases taxes must 
be maintained at high levels to meet obligations already incurred. 
Nor should we profit in the long run by restricting the legitimate 
functions of Government. 

Farmers often find their taxes too heavy because of the way in 
which they are raised. Taxes collected from farmers are usually 
based on a general property levy. They are levied upon the selling 
value of the property but are normally paid out ox income. Too 
often the amount of the tax has little or no relation to the amount of 
the farmer’s income. Selling values of land which serve as the basis 
for taxation do not rest only on current earnings but also on antici- 
pations of future earnings. This often means that taxes have to be 
paid on fictitious values. Perhaps the general property tax system 
should be modified. 

Another defect in our tax system which tends to increase the 
burden on agriculture is the fact that a large amount of personal 
property in urban centers escapes the tax assessor. Some tax 
evasions are imlawful and others have the sanction of law. Among 
the latter are those made possible by the enormous volume of tax- 
exempt securities that has been issued. Farmers’ wealth is mainly in 
the form of land and other forms of personal property which can 
readily be assessed. Farmers are consequently forced to pay a larger 
part of the total tax bill than their share of the national wealth war- 
rants. To ease the tax burden on agriculture new sources of I'evenue 
should be tapped. This means of relief, coupled with a wider diffusion 
of public burdens, should be sought at the earliest possible moment. 
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It is not necessary to cite all the evidence of damage done to agri- 
culture by the economic depression. One measure of the trouble is 
the fact that in the last four years 16 per cent of all bankruptcy 
cases reported to the Department of Justice have been farm bank- 
ruptcies, whereas in the pre-war years only 5 per cent of all bank- 
ruptcy cases involved farmers. 

The department estimates that the average value of plow lands 
in the United States as a whole declined 27 per cent between March, 
1920, and March, 1924. This decline in land values is important 
in view of the ratio of debt to the approximate value of farm lands. 
This ratio for owner-operated farms, which in 1920 was 29 per cent, 
had increased by 1924 to probably more than 40 per cent. 

It may be well to point out that the farmers were not the cause 
but the victims of the land speculation which carried land values 
in some regions up to impossible heights in 1919 and 1920. The 
land boom was nourished mainly by business men and bankers in 
the country towns. When commodity prices dropped in 1920 many 
thousands of producers on farms were unable to meet their payments. 
Sellers usually extended the time for payment. They wanted the 
money, not the farms. But the shrewder buyers took the loss of 
payments already made and turned back the farms. Others who 
hung on for two or three years merely increased their losses. Many 
farmers who sold one farm and bought another expecting to pay 
for the second with the money received for the first were wiped out 
financially. Many renters were heavy losers as a result of the land 
boom. They lost their lifetime savings which they had put into 
first payments on farms. 

Many farmers whose debts are very heavy are determined to save 
their homes and meet their obligations it given an opportunity. 
These men deserve encouragement. Considerations of good business, 
as well as fairness, should prompt creditors to make every reason- 
able concession which will permit them to hold their farms. If an 
extension of time for payment, a reduction in interest charges, or 
even a cancellation of part of his debt will enable the farmer to 
liquidate a major part of his obligation, which he would otherwise 
have to default, both farmer and creditor should profit. On the 
other hand, the practice of encouraging farmers to keep on in the 
face of impossible odds, so that they continue making payments for 
a time only to be forced out when mortgages can be profitably fore- 
closed, must be disapproved. 

^^e overproduction which brought about the collapse in farm 
prices resulted largely from the stimulus of advancing prices and 
irom the response made by the farmer to patriotic appeals for in- 
creased production during the war. The stimulus to increase pro- 
duction did not cease when the armistice was signed. Some Uov- 
ernmpt officials, economists, and commercial papers taught the 
doctrine of permanently high prices. Farmers were given every 
encouragement to maintain production at a high level. They were 
assured that a starving world overseas would take all they could 
produce at profitable prices. When this stimulus to production had 
resulted in a large accumulation of foodstuffs, the overbalanced 
supply position, aided by a campaign of price deflation, brought on 
a collapse of values. 
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In the slow and painful process of recovery from this situation 
perhaps the greatest single helpful influence has been the way farm- 
ers themselves have readjusted their production to correct the unbal- 
anced position left by the expansion of the war period. There has 
been a decline in crop acreage marked by a tendency to return to the 
pre-war crop ratios. The acreage of wheat is gradually returning to 
the pre-war level. Since 1920 spring wheat acreage has been reduced 
about 20 per cent. Winter wheat acreage has feen reduced about 
8 per cent. In some parts of the Northwest flax has been substituted 
for wheat, and larger acreages of feed crops have been harvested 
generally. The area given over to wheat in the Corn Belt during 
the war period has been put back into corn. 

Although overexpansion in certain branches of farming did not 
end until after the crops of 1920 had been planted, the readjust- 
ment process is now nearing completion. In the South the ravages 
of the boll weevil have encouraged a material increase in the cotton 
area, partly at the expense of corn acreage in that region. ^ The de- 
cline of corn acreage in the South has tended partly to offset increased 
corn acreage elsewhere. Changes in livestock enterprises have kept 
pace with crop changes. Favorable returns from dairy and poultry 
products have brought about a great swing toward these enterprises, 
particularly marked in the case of dairying in the North Central and 
Western States. Swine and beef-cattle production has been in- 
creased to keep pace with the greater production of feed crops. 
These changes, although they have much improved the situation, 
have not yet brought about a normally stable agriculture. But, in 
the main, the farmers have done a courageous, thorough, and efficient 
job in rectifying a bad situation. Keadjustment with respect to the 
proportion of (Afferent things produced, however, was bjr no means 
the whole solution of the problem, because the general price level of 
farm products was down in relation to other things and this could not 
be remedied by changing from the production of one thing to another. 

Department Work Reorganized 

Naturally the work of the Department of Agriculture has been 
profoundly influenced by this situation. The department has made 
important changes in its organization. It has developed new serv- 
ices and new lines of research in an effort to hasten the return of 
agricultural prosperity. 

With a steady and rather rapid increase in the scope and import- 
ance of the work of the department to a point where it consisted 
of approximately 20,000 persons, it early appeared that a general 
reorganization should be brought about for the proper coordination 
of its main divisions and to promote efficiency and economy. Broadly 
speaking, the general organization as put into effect provided 
for the proper coordination and supervision of the three main 
classes of work, namely, research, extension, and regulatory work. 
Each division has been placed in charge of a directing head, re- 
sponsible to the Secretary, who acts as a clearing house for depart- 
ment policies and projects. 

The director oi scientific work coordinates and supervises all 
department activities relating to the finding of new scientific facts. 
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The director of extension work has charge of branches active in 
sending out these new facts and other information to the public. 
This work is done largely through extension agents in cooperation 
with agricultural colleges and through separate offices handling 
motion pictures and exhibits. The director of regulatory work has 
charge of the administration of over 30 laws which have been 
placed in the department by Congress for administration. His 
work is very closely associated with scientific work, as research 
along scientific lines is necessary in the administration of many 
laws. 

All forces of the department which are engaged in agricultural 
economic work were merged into the new Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and greatly strengthened in order to better serve agri- 
culture during the period of depression and readjustment. A full 
discussion of this phase of the reorganization scheme will be found 
later in this report. 

The new plan of organization as put into effect greatly increased 
efficiency and economy in general administration and made possible 
the needed regrouping of certain phases of work. It made unneces- 
sary the States Eelations Service as such, and the Office of Coop- 
erative Extension Woi’k was placed under the director of extension 
work. 'It did away with the office of director of information and 
the Division of Publications, as such, and editorial and distribution 
work was attached to the Secretary’s office. The Office of Experi- 
ment Stations was attached to the office of the director of scientific 
work. Work in motion pictures and exhibits was placed in charge 
of the director of extension work. 

Scientific work in home economics was greatly strengthened by 
ci’eation of the new Bureau of Home Economics. The establishment 
of this new bureau with a technically trained and experienced 
woman as chief will enable the department to extend its work in 
that field and render better service to the workers in the farm home 
and rural community. 

Economic Work Merged 

Agricultural problems in the readjustment period naturally cen- 
tered more on prices and markets than on production. Accordingly, 
the department greatly expanded its economic work. A depart- 
mental reorganization effected in 1921 greatly increased the de- 
partment’s ability to provide information to the farmers as a guide 
in production and marketing. Under this reorganization plan three 
separate bureaus that formerly handled economic subjects inde- 
pendently were consolidated. These were the Bureau of Markets, 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, and the Office of Farm Management 
and Farm Economics. Congress appropriated money for the crea- 
tion of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and this organization 
came into existence in 1922 charged with the exercise of all the 
powers and the performance of all the duties formerly imposed by 
law on the three separate bureaus. As a result new studies were 
begun and new helpful services inaugurated. Investigations already 
under way were broadened and the efficiency of the department as 
a whole was increased through better coordination of work and 
closer cooperation of the pensonnel. Special attention was given 
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to economic^ research likely to afford a basis for practical recom- 
mendations in regard to land tenure, types of farming, and methods 
of distribution. 

Some of the more outstanding consequences of this development, 
which will be discussed in greater detail later in this report, were 
improvements in farm products standardization and inspection, 
inauguration of a shipping point inspection service on fruits and 
vegetables, establishment of a radio news service, the upbuilding of 
a grain news service, and increased activities under the United States 
warehouse act. The crop reporting work of the department was re- 
vised and put on a more scientific basis. Machinery for issuing 
semiannual intention-to-plant reports based on information obtained 
from thousands of farmers in all parts of the country were set up 
and arrangements were made for the periodical publication of “ out- 
look reports,” the first of which was issued last spring. 

Valuable assistance was given by the department to the Joint 
Congressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry which in 1921 
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made an exhaustive investigation into the state of agriculture and 
published a report in four volumes, and later to the National Agri- 
cultural Conference called by President Harding and held in Wash- 
ington in January, 1922. Economists and statisticians in the depart- 
ment were called on for information and counsel by both these 
investigating bodies. Many of the recommendations of the agricul- 
tural conference have since been put in effect. 

An outstanding recommendation was for better farm credit facili- 
ties. This recommendation has now been realized to a considerable 
extent through the agricultural credits act of 1923. Other recom- 
mendations of the conference that have since been carried out were 
the strengthening of the Federal warehouse act and the Federal 
farm loan act, the appointment of an agricultural representative on 
the Federal Reserve Board, the legalization of agricultural coopera- 
tion, provision for a five-year agricultural census, increased appro- 
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priations for the crop and market reporting services, and increased 
support for the International Institute of Agriculture at Kome. 

Fair consideration of agriculture in the preparation of a perma- 
nent tariff bill was urged by the conference. The department assisted 
in working out the tariff act by supplying a large amount of data 
and furnishing experts to congressional committees worldng on 
tariff matters. The forecasting and outlook^ reports now made by 
the department were recommended at the agricultural conference. 

Farmers were urged by the conference to reduce their costs of 
production and marketing as much as j)ossible. Special depart- 
mental studies have since been started to indicate how this may be 
done. In the last few years the department has collected and pub- 
lished more comprehensive cost figures than have heretofore been 
available. 

Another recommendation of the conference that has borne fruit 
in department activities was that better information should be 
made available as to foreign market conditions. In the last few 
years the foreign fact-finding service of the department has under- 
gone the greatest expansion in its history. What is substantially a 
world-wide news service on agriculture has been developed. In- 
vestigators have studied conditions in all countries in Europe and 
in South America. They have made comprehensive inquiries into 
the trend of demand in foreign markets. Distribution of this in- 
formation by telegraph and radio has greatly enhanced its value. 

As a result of the investigations of the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry and the National Agricultural Conference, agri- 
culture came to be the most frequently considered subject in Con- 
gress. Reports and speeches made on the question fill hundreds 
of volumes. Never before had agriculture received so much atten- 
tion. Out of the discussion there came a number of laws relating 
to agriculture. These laws, however, were in general a treatment 
of symptoms rather than an actual remedy for the disease from, 
which agriculture was suffering. They did not recognize and attack 
the root cause of the trouble, namely, the fact that a surplus of 
agricultural products had been created by artificial stimulation of 
production, by high prices, and by unusually favorable crop seasons, 
and that this surplus could not be sold at remunerative prices, 
while other economic enterprises had so fortified themselves during 
the war years that they could resist price and wage reductions. 

In other words, it was not seen that the need was for exceptional 
means of dealing with an exceptional situation. Nevertheless, sub- 
stantial benefit has accrued to agriculture from legislative relief 
measures enacted by Congress. This is notably true of the tariff, 
which has been of manifest benefit to spring-wheat growers, wool 
producers, sugar producers, and to the dairying and livestock indus- 
tries. Emergency credit measures passed in 1922 helped to relieve 
the stringent credit situation among the farmers. Appropriations 
for direct loans to farmers in areas where crops had failed gave 
needed relief. Congress extended certain debts owed by farmers to 
the^ Government and appropriated $10,000,000 to buy food for Russia. 
This last action probably had some effect in raising the price of 
grains. Credit advanced by Government agencies in 1921 and 1922 
eased an acute credit situation in the West, and for a time prevented 
many banks from closing their doors. 
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Extensions of credit were not, however, in all cases a kindness to 
farmers and stockmen. Sometimes producers were encouraged to 
hold on for a year or two only to find they were engaged in a hope- 
less and losing struggle in which they were finally overcome. In the 
main, however, the emergency credit provided by the Government 
did good. It helped to hold down high interest rates and inspired 
confidence among bankers who were hard pressed and under severe 
strain. 

In 1923 an agricultural credits act of a permanent character was 
passed, from which agriculture has already received important ad- 
vantages and from which it may expect to benefit more and more 
as the full intent of the act is realized. This measure was designed 
to furnish intermediate credit. Intermediate credit is credit run- 
ning for longer terms than ordinary bank loans but for shorter 
terms than mortgage loans. Lack of such credit had been a serious 
handicap on agriculture. There are many farm operations which 
need credit running from six months to three years. Such credit 
had formerly been supplied on the basis of short-term loans usually 
renewed but subject to withdrawal in any credit emergency. Under 
the agricultural credits act 12 intermediate-credit^ banks have been 
set up to provide financial accommodation for agriculture for terms 
corresponding to the farm turnover. 

Loans by these banks up to October, 1924, totaled more than 
$55,000,000. Of this total rediscounts amounted to $20,000,000 and 
direct loans to $35,000,000. In the main the law seems to be work- 
ing well. It may have to be amended from time to time. Doubt- 
less it will work better as farmers learn how to take advantage of 
its provisions. A good feature of the measure is the protection it 
gives farmers against exorbitant interest rates by means of a pro- 
vision requiring that the rate charged the farmer shall not be more 
than 1% per cent greater than the rate at which the farmer’s note 
is discounted. 

Under the Capper-Yolstead Act, enacted by Congress on the 
recommendation of the agricultural conference, legal obstacles to 
the free organization and proper functioning or farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations were removed. There is no doubt^ that this act 
has assisted the development of agricultural cooperation in the last 
few years. The packers and stockyards act extended Government 
supervision over interstate meat packers, public stockyards, livestock 
commission merchants, and other market agencies. It put an end 
to many improper practices in the marketing of livestock. 

An opportunity was given the Government for the first time under 
the future trading act to supervise and study the operations of grain 
exchanges. Already this law has had a wholesome effect. In time 
systematic studies now being made should enable us to form a reli- 
able opinion as to the value and function of grain exchanges. Here- 
tofore these institutions have been regarded in some quarters as 
wholly good and in other quarters as wholly bad. These conflicting 
opinions were not based on adequate knowledge. No one had the 
necessary information to form a trustworthy opinion as to the mer- 
its and demerits of grain exchanges. It is now possible to learn 
what takes place on grain exchanges, to determine the volume of 
business done and the relation of that business to the physical vol- 
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lima of crops marketed, and to form an idea of the effect of grain- 
exchange trading on prices. This study will be completed as soon 
as possible. 

An important phase of the department’s economic work in the 
last few years has been its study of land resources and land-tenure 
policies. This study has shown the need for a classification of unde- 
veloped and underdeveloped lands. Without such a classification it 
will be difficult to bring about the use of these lands for the purposes 
to which they are best adapted. It will also be hard to prevent 
losses to settlers and to the public through attempts to use them for 
purposes to which they are not adapted. 

Much of our agricultural distress has come from misfit land pol- 
icies and systems of farming. This is particularly true of our great 
semiarid region, where attempts to cultivate small farms on land 
adapted by climatic conditions to grazing have helped to destroy the 
range-stock industry and brought little but disaster to the settlers. 
In this region agriculture should be based primarily on grazing. 
Our land laws should be revised to promote that end. 

Much of our agricultural expansion in the future must take 
place on lands requiring reclamation either by drainage or irriga- 
tion. Department studies have shown that land reclamation proj- 
ects heretofore undertaken have made much land pailable for 
cultivation before there was any need for it. Until there is a 
greater need for cultivated crops much of the land that it is pro- 
posed to redaim should be left to produce pasture, timber, and 
game. Additional land reclamation at the present time will merely 
aggravate the adverse conditions under which our farmers are work- 
ing. So far as reclamation is subsidized, it is subsidized in part at 
the farmer’s own expense. 

Useful studies of the relation between land income and land 
values have been made by the department. These studies have 
tended to make possible a more correct appraisal of land values. 
They help to furnish a basis for judgments as to land values for 
the purposes of purchase or sale and as a basis for loans or for 
taxation. Other studies by the department have dealt with the 
problem of tenancy. A considerable amount of tenancy is inevi- 
table. It is therefore important that lease contracts should be fair 
to both owners and tenants. The dejiartment has made a study 
of prevailing types of tenant agreements and their operation with 
a view to promoting the use of the better types. Studies of the 
character of the farm labor supply, the conditions of labor agree- 
ments, and the progress of farm laborers have been made in typi- 
cal districts for the double purpose of improving the farm labor 
supply and of helping farm laborers in their advancement toward 
farm ownership. 


Statistical Work Strengthened 

Beadjustments in our agricultural program made necessaxy by 
postwar conditions have strongly emphasized the need for addi- 
tional statistical and economic information. There has been a great 
increase in the demand for such information. To meet this demand 
the department has expanded its statistical and market news services. 
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Great improvement and advancement have been made in crop and 
livestock estimating and forecasting. Better statistical methods 
have been adopted and the number and scope of reports have been 
practicallv doubled. ] Special attention has been given to the gather- 
ing of iniormation. likely to aid producers in making plans for the 
future. 

In an effort to bring about a more balanced program of j)lanting, 
a system of reports on farmers’ intentions to plant has been devel- 
oped. ‘^Intention to plant” information, collected in advance of 
planting and widely published, helps farmers to Imow whether there 
is a tendency to overplant or underplant various crops, and enables 
them to make a better adjustment of their own crops to probable 
market needs. 

These “intention to plant” reports were begun in the spring of 
1923. A report was issued on April 20 of that year covering spring- 
sown crops. Another was issued on August 15 covering wheat and 
rye. The third was given out in March of 1924, covering spring 
grains, and still another in August of this year covering the acreage 
intended to be sown to winter wheat and rye.^ 

From certain sources there has been criticism of these reports. 
In the case of cotton this criticism was strong enough to bring about 
legislative prohibition against them. Nevertheless, the “ intention to 
plant ” reports are appreciated and used by farmers and extension 
workers everywhere. 

In response to a general demand from all interests connected with 
the production and marketing of livestock products, the department 
about three years a^o began to collect and publish more complete 
and timely information as to trends of production and market sup- 
plies. Previously the only estimates of livestock production made 
by the department were the January 1 estimate of animals on farms, 
the April 1 estimate of brood sows, and the September 1 estimate of 
stock hogs. No attempt was made to estimate the number of animals 
on feed or the seasonal movement of market supplies in important 
producing regions. Little information was available as to the States 
or regions of origin of livestock supplies. Few States had any de- 
pendable information as to seasonal or annual markets for the live- 
stock produced. Information was lacking as to the volume of ship- 
ments from important feeding or breeding districts. 

"These wants have now been fairly well met. Extensive and val- 
uable records have been compiled for the principal livestock States 
covering livestock movements by months and years since January, 
1920. From this information, supplemented by more detailed sta- 
tistics which will be obtained from the census soon to be taken, it will 
be possible to make a bookkeeping record of livestock production and 
marketing. A fairly complete program of reports dealing with 
various aspects of livestock production, seasonal market supplies, 
and probable market movements has been inaugurated. 

Among the most important of these reports are those giving the 
results of the semiannual pig surveys made on the basis of material 
collected in cooperation with the Post Office Department through 
rural mail carriers. Five such reports have now been issued. In- 
formation obtained from these surveys as to the trend of hog pro- 
duction and market supplies has been remarkably accurate as meas- 
ured by subsequent records of marketing and slaughter. Since the 
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pig surveys cover not only current production but future breeding 
intentions, they furnish producers with a guide in determining pro- 
duction plans. The records collected by rural carriers have been 
enlarged to include information on both dairy cattle and poultry. 
It is expected this information will make it possible to forecast tte 
number of cows on farms one or two years in advance. 

Similar information about cattle and sheep in the VT western 
breeding States is furnished in reports covering the calf and lamb 
crops, and the estimated numbers to be marketed over seasonal 
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periods. In gathering these data the voluntary reports from pro- 
ducers are supplemented with direct inquiries in the field by trained 

SpCClSillStS. 

Feeding cattle and feeding sheep for market are supplementary 
« activities which involve peculiar risks. Accordingly special 
eftort has been given to getting information as to cattle and sheep on 
teed. Regular esfamates are made of the numbers on feed at differ- 
ent dates in the Corn Belt and in other important feeding areas. 
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Special reports are issued dealing with the movement of feeder cattle 
and sheep into important feeder States and with prevailing condi- 
tions affecting feeding activities. In the case of sheep these feeding 
estimates are followed by weekly reports on car loadings and by 
monthly^ estimates of the number still on feed. Crop and livestock 
reports issued by the department are available not only as a means 
of effecting a more orderly distribution of supplies, but are the basis 
of extended studies. Producers’ organizations, stocl^ards com- 
panies, railroads, bankers, industrial information services, market 
reporters, agricultural research workers, and others are making more 
and more use of the department’s information. The basic facts 
necessary to a better program of livestock production and to effective 
organized marketing are being accumulated. As this information 
becomes more complete and experience is gained in its interpretation, 
it ought to be possible to eliminate many of the ups and downs that 
heretofore have been the bane of the livestock industry. 

In crop reporting, likewise, the department has made greater 
progress in the last four years than in any previous period. Accu- 
rate determination of acreage and of numbers of livestock on farms 
is essential to any satisfactory system of crop and livestock report- 
ing. Up to four years ago little had been done toward gathering 
facts from farmers and others on which to base estimates of changes. 
Since then almost a revolution in statistical methods has taken place 
in the department’s work. The department’s statisticians now base 
their estimates not only on information furnished by thousands of 
individual farmers as to their own operations but also, in the case 
of acreage, on field counts and measurements. A crop meter has been 
invented which is attached to an automobile and records the number 
of lineal feet in each kind of crop over selected routes. The same 
routes are measured from year to year, and comparisons are made. 

In September of this year nearly 800,000 schedules covering acre- 
age information were sent out through rural-mail carriers to in- 
dividual farmers, Eesults of this inquiry will be checked with the 
complete enumeration to be made in December and January, when 
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the quinquennial census of agriculture is taken. It is proposed to 
make similar acreage surveys through the rural carriers each year. 
Closer annual figures on acreage ought to be obtainable by this 
method. 

Kesearch work is going on to develop better methods of forecast- 
ing yields. A revision of the estimates of acreage and production of 
crops and the annual reports of the numbers of livestock on farms is 
under way. After a careful analysis of all available information 
back to 1863, when the crop and livestock estimating work was 
started, the annual estimates will be revised. These revised statis- 
tics will be extremely useful. 

Practically no crop reports are now issued by any State that do 
not form part of a unified State-Federal crop reporting system. Last 
year witnessed the signing up of cooperative crop reporting agree- 
ments with the Kansas Board of Agriculture and the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture. Kansas and Pennsylvania were the 
only remaining States having a crop reporting system which had 
not entered into cooperation with this department. The joining of 
State crop reporting systems with that of the Federal Government 
has eliminated duplication of work and confusion due to conflicting 
reports. It has also made it possible to gather much more detailed 
information than formerly. 

Warehouse System Expanded 


One of the most important services of the department in the last 
four years has been its development and expansion of the Federal 
warehouse system. When the cotton exchanges closed in the summer 
of 1914, this country had fast maturing the largest cotton crop in its 
history. The Kew York Cotton Exchange closed on July 31, 1914. 
On that day the December option was quoted at 10. Y5. Prices de- 
clined rapidly thereafter until in October cotton was xmoflicially 
quoted at 7 cents. The decline of spot cotton had been still greater. 
These conditions suggested the need for a system of warehousing and 
a warehouse receipt which could be made the basis of sound financing 
of the cotton crop. 

Accordingly, within two weeks after the closing of the New 
York Exchange, a bill authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
license cotton warehouses was introduced in Congress. Similar bills 
were introduced shortly after. Finally, on August 11, 1916, the 
United States warehouse act, applying to cotton, grain, wool, and 
tobacco became law. By this time the crisis in cotton marketing had 
practically disappeared. 

Hence, little was accomplished under the w^arehouse law during 
the first four and a half years after its passage, but the need for 
it again became urgent with the agricultural depression of 1920-21. 
In that period of falling prices the department felt that the United 
States warehouse act ought to relieve the situation by giving farmers 
a warehouse receipt which bankers would recognize as the best form 
of warehouse collateral on the market. An investigation was made 
by the department to see why more warehouses were not Feder- 
ally licensed. It was soon discovered that important bankers were 
not acquainted with the warehouse law. Efforts were at once made 
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Pig. 10. — Grain elevator at Port Worth, Tex., with a capacity of approximately 
2,000,000 bushels. Registered under the United States warehouse act 

to correct this situation, with the result that warehousemen in in- 
creasing numbers sought the advantage of Federal licensing. 

The following table, contrasting licensed storage capacity avail- 
able on April 1, 1921, with the amomit available on October 1, 1924, 
shows the progress made : 


Bate 

Cotton 

Grain 

Wool 

Tobacco 

Peanuts 

Apr. 1, 1921 

Bales 
429, 975 
2, 639, 996 

Bushels 

2, 108, 400 
36, 432, 795 

Pounds 

24, 376 000 
23, 226, 260 

Pounds 
None. 
651, 696, 000 

Tons 

None. 

4,285 




Cotton was the commodity in connection with which the need of 
improved warehouse collateral was first keenly recognized, and it 
-was the commodity which offered the first demonstration of the value 
of the new system. During March, 1921, middling cotton on the 
New Orleans Exchange averaged 11.08 cents. At many interior 
points middling cotton was offered during the first six months of 
1921 at 10 cents and less. Even at such prices it went without a 
buyer. 

About this time cotton growers’ cooperative marketing associations 
were coming into existence. In July, 1921, the Mississippi Staple 
Cotton Growers’ Association asked the War Finance Corporation lor 
a loan of $7,000,000. As security it offered warehouse receipts issued 
under the United States warehouse act. After studying the provi- 
sions of the warehouse act and the department’s regulations and 
methods of administration the corporation announced it would grant 
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Fig. 11. — Loading cotton at Federally licensed public warehouses at New Orleans 


the loan. Shortly afterwards it made other similar loans. This 
action not only helped to stabilize the cotton market but promoted 
an upward trend in cotton prices. 

Middling cotton during September averaged 19.35 cents, ^ Ever 
since that time cotton has been considerably above the low prices of 
the depression period. WhilCj of course, the warehouse act and the 
financing done under it have not been the sole cause of this advance, 
they have favorably influenced the cotton market. 

In the last two years 11 of the 13 cotton growers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations operating on a State-wide basis hai^e stored all their cotton 
in Federally licensed warehouses. Many leading cotton dealers and 
thousands of individual farmers who do not belong to growers’ 
cooperative associations are also using the licensed warehoiises. On 
other products also the act has had a marked influence. Millions of 
pounds of wool are shipped annually by farmers to large Federally 
licensed wool warehouses in San Francisco, Portland, Oreg., and 
Chicago. The tobacco produced by thousands of farmers in the 



Fro, 12. — Public cotton warehouses, operating under Federal license, at New Orleans, 
La. These warehouses have a capacity of approximately 300,000 bales. They 
are among the largest in the world 
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growers’ cooperative associations of the Carolinas, Kentucky, and 
Wisconsin is stored in Federally licensed warehouses, 

W arehouse receipts issued under the act are coming more and more 
to be recognized by bankers as the best form of security for loans 
on agricultural products. This is evidenced by the action of the St. 
Louis Federal Eeserve Bank, which on July 16 last adopted a 
resolution declaidng that the "Moank and its branches will not accept 
as collateral warehouse receipts for agricultural products as covered 
under the United States warehouse act unless such receipts are 
issued by a warehouse duly licensed under that act.” 

The act has enabled farmers individually, as well as through coop- 
erative associations, to get loans on their products in larger amounts 
and at lower rates of interest. Sections where the banks had no 
money to loan have been relieved by farmers presenting Federal 
warehouse receipts to local banks, who in turn could pass along the 
paper either to their correspondent banks in some large city or to 
Federal reserve banks. All the leading banks in New York recognize 
the value of Federal warehouse receipts. Many of them have loaned 
millions of dollars to producers on such receipts. The intermediate 
credit banks established under the agricultural credits act of 1923 
have all indicated that they prefer Federal warehouse receipts. 
While it is not possible to give the exact amount that has been loaned 
on Federal warehouse receipts, the total certainly exceeds $500,000,- 
000 since 1921. Recently large amounts have oeen loaned on this 
collateral at interest rates as low as 4% per cent. 

Originally the law applied only to cotton, grain, wool, and to- 
bacco. It was amended, at the request of the department, last Feb- 
ruary so as to give the Secretary of Agriculture authority to place 
under the law such products as he might consider properly storable. 
Since then peanuts, potatoes, broomcorn, and dry edible beans have 
been made eligible for storing under the warehouse law. In the near 
future the provisions of the law will be extended to dried fruits and 
nuts. With the principal financial institutions of the country rec- 
ognizing the superiority of Federal warehouse receipts as collateral 
for loans, farmers, shippers, and dealers should no longer have any 
difiiculty in obtaining the credit necessary for orderly marketing. 

Market News Service 

Growers of fruits and vegetables felt the agricultural depression 
less severely than grain and livestock farmers. Severe spring freezes 
greatly reduced the fruit crop of 1921 throughout most of the area 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States. The 
production of vegetables that year was not excessive so that rela- 
tively higher prices were realized for the perishables than for other 
crops. The potato crop is generally conceded to have given the 
farmers of the Central Northwest practically the only profits of the 
season. 

These conditions tended to stimulate truck-crop production in the 
following year, while at the same time the fruit crop was generally 
good throughout the country. Beginning with that season the 
volume of production has been such that market prices have gener- 
ally remained close to, and often below, the cost of production. This 
condition has been aggravated as to fimits by the coming into bear- 
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ing of large orchards started during the era of high prices. Many 
of these were speculative plantings based upon the earlier success 
of relatively small orchards or groves. 

The steady pressure of supplies upon the consuming capacity of 
the country has emphasized anew problems which had been felt 
before the war. Accordingly Congress, in the midst of a retrench- 
ment program, nearly doubled the appropriation for the collection 
and distribution of market new'S, enabling the department to rees- 
tablish its leased wire system to the Pacific coast and Blorida, and 
to increase somewhat its number of permanent stations and its field 
force, which serves in turn the areas of heaviest production. Every 
agency has been utilized for the general distribution of this informa- 
tion, including not only the metropolitan and local press but to an 
increasing degree the radio, telegraph, and telephone. In addition 
some 65,000 to 70,000 individuals most vitally concerned in the ship- 
ment and handling of perishables receive daily direct communica- 
tions from our numerous branch offices and field stations. Never 
before has statistical and market information on our perishable crops 
been so easily and constantly available to so large a proportion of 
those interested. As a result prices generally have risen and fallen 
in large and small markets alike throughout the greater portion of 
the country. 

New^ Market Grades Announced 

Increased production has brought with it other problems. Faced 
with a potential oversupply and the certainty in many cases that 
the movement of the entire crop would inevitably lead to disas- 
trous results, the grower has been compelled to cater to the demand 
of the market as never before and to discriminate closely between 
grades which could be marketed at a profit and those which could 
not. This has emphasized the need of the systematic and uniform 
grading of the produce from different regions which compete in 
the consuming centers. In 1921 the department had recommended 
market grades and standards for 13 of the principal perishables. 

During the last three years investigation in this field has been 
pressed to such a point that we now have w'ell-recognizod national 
grades for more than 30 of these products. The use of the grades 
is not compulsory, but they have so met the conditions of piroduc- 
tion, the needs of the trade, and the demands of the consumer that 
they have come into very rapid and general use. In many States 
they have been given official sanction, and in several States the 
force of law. Cooperative associations have made possible a large 
part of the progress of the standardization program. Through 
them has come a determined effort to sell more largely at shipping 
points and to reduce so far as possible the volume of consigned 
goods. 

Inspection Service Popular 

The need for a disinterested inspection service was increasingly 
felt as standardization programs progressed. The inspection service 
rendered by this department at terminal markets was useful in the 
settlement of disputes, but was not a preventive. Congress, in the 
spring of 1922, authorized the department to begin a system of 
inspection for grade and quality of fruits and vegetables which 
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should be available at the shipping points as well as in the markets, 
provided only that the volume of business be such that the fees volun- 
tarily paid therefor should approximate the cost of the service. This 
has made possible a practical application in the field of a compre- 
hensive standardization program. The demand for tliis service from 
the day of its inception has exceeded the resources of the department. 
The work has been earned on by cooperation with the States. Con- 
gressional appropriations have represented only the cost of super- 
vision, which has been returned to the United States Treasury prac- 
tically in full. 

Tens of thousands of carloads of fruits and vegetables conforming 
to specific grades are now sold f. o. b. loading point to distant 
buyers at an agreed price, under Government inspection, and with 
a copy of the certificate mailed with the bill of lading when desired. 
Seventy-three thousand cars were thus inspected during the fiscal 
year 1928, 128,000 cars iii 1924. A further increase is in prospect 
lor the current year. 

A spectacular development following the introduction of this 
service was the organization of two marketing agencies known as 
f, o. b. auction companies, whose sales rooms in numerous cities are 
connected by leased telegraph lines. Here simultaneous auctions 
are conducted of carloads of fruits and vegetables loaded the day 
before and still often thousands of miles away. Competitive bids 
between cities are made over the wire and cars are auctioned at the 
rate of about one a minute. The business of a single company is 
sometimes over 200 cars per day. In these auctions buyers are 
guided entirely with respect to the kind and quality of the product 
by the summaries of the inspector’s certificate which have been 
wired to the auction company and printed in the form of a catalogue 
of offerings. There are no samples shown at these auctions, the 
auctioneer and buyers being entirely dependent upon the ability and 
disinterestedness of our inspectors. 

Fruit and vegetable shipments have largely increased in the last 
four years. Grape shipments have almost doubled, largely from 
California. Celery shipments have increased about 80 per cent, 
grapefruit 58 per cent, and many other products only slightly less. 
This has resulted in such a pressure upon the market that in spite of 
all aids in making f. o. b. sales a tremendous volume of perishables 
has moved to markets on open consigimient for sale on commission. 
Returns have necessarily been disappointing in many cases and uni- 
formly low throughout the greater part of the shipping season of 
most commodities. The grower realizes the disadvantage of his po- 
sition in that he has no voice in the final sale of this produce, nor 
has he in most cases any assurance that his goods have been handled 
to the best advantage or that his returns are accurate and complete. 
The laws governing contracts and defining the duties of agents afford 
no adequate protection in transactions of this character. 

Shipments can now be made under Government certification as to 
quality and condition, the grower thus surrendering the right to 
make representation as to the character of his goods. His agent, 
however, disposes of the goods in the markets at his own pleasure and 
none may know whether his returns represent the price actually 
received tor the individual shipments, the average price of his sales 
for the day, or the price which conforms to the general market level 
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influenced largely by goods of inferior quality. Proposals looking 
toward the correction of these conditions have been approved by the 
department and are now before both Houses of Congress. 

A problem of first importance in the fruit and vegetable industry 
has arisen out of the practice of buyers who purchase their supplies 
at the point of production but who, upon the arrival of the ship- 
ments at destination, refuse to accept and pay for them at the agi-eed 
contract price. Shippers contend that the rejection of their ship- 
ments usually occurs during market slumps, and that the grounds 
for rejection in such periods are often highly technical. Eeceivers 
declare that their general practice is to accept shipments as long as 
they can do so without sustaining losses, but that in periods of 
market depression good judgment dictates the rejection of shipments 
which fail to comply with contract terms. A study of this problem 
was made by the department covering the distribution in 1922-23 
of more than 10,000 carloads of bo.xed apples, or well over one-third 
of the crop of the State of Washington. 

It seems that a remedy for excessive rejections must be sought 
by reforms at both ends of the line. One year’s study brought out 
the astounding fact that although boxed apples are a highly stand- 
ardized crop moving through well-established trade channels, one car 
in seven became the subject for adjtistment. Though the produce 
trade has attempted to settle its own dis])utes by arbitration, there has 
been a practical breakdown of available arbitration machinery. 
Recourse to the courts has been impracticable because of the cost and 
delay of court proceedings. There is need for official agencies which 
can not only adjudicate disputes between buyers and sellers on the 
basis of established trading rules, but which can assure growers of 
prompt and accurate accounting for shipments forwarded to city 
receivers on consignment. 

Substantial service was given by the department to the Georgia 
peach growers in marketing their 1924 crop. This operation pre- 
sented one of the most difficult problems ever faced by growers and 
shippers in this section. Early estimates indicated a possible move- 
ment of around 15,000 cars. The probability was that 10,000 cars 
would move within five weeks. The simultaneous movement of over 
17,000 cars of California cantaloupes and 10,000 cars of southern 
watermelons complicated the task. It was evident that as many 
cars as possible would have to be shipped to small markets so as to 
avoid glutting large ones. A survey of available markets for car- 
loads of peaches was made by the department. Information given 
by this survey, with daily telegraphic reports of shipments and 
market conditions, formed the basis of the daily distribution of un- 
sold cars of peaches moving to market. This distribution was 
handled by the department’s representatives and by representatives 
of the Georgia peach-growers’ exchange and other shippers. 

By this means smaller markets were utilized much more than in 
former years. Thus up to August 16 only 3,086 cars of peaches were 
unloaded in New York City compared with 3,233 unloaded there in' 
1921, when shipments were 3,000 cars lighter. New York received 
but 23 per cent of the carload shipments in 1924, compared with 30 
per cent in 1921. Receipts in Philadelphia and Chicago were simi- 
larly reduced. In general, the movement to western markets was 
heavier and that to eastern markets lighter. Thirteen of the large 
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markets received only 56.2 per cent of the 1924 crop, compared with 
64.3 per cent of the 1921 crop. It is certain that the efforts of the 
department to effect a wide distribution of the Georgia peach crop 
yielded substantial returns. While prices received by growers for a 
considerable portion of the season were not satisfactory, they would 
have been less satisfactory still had the crop been concentrated in a 
few large markets. A tremendous volume of peaches, approximately 
13,500 cars, was shipped from Georgia this year. Approximately 75 
per cent of the total moved to market in July. This is an unprece- 
dented movement of a highly perishable crop in such a short time. 
It could not have been accomplished without much heavier losses 
had the distribution not been considerably broader than usual. 

Egg Standards Favored 

The department is undertalmg a program of egg standardization. 
After a careful study of existing egg grades and of the various 
factors affecting egg quality, and with the cooperation of representa- 
tives of farmer organizations and others interested in the egg indus- 
try, two sets of uniform grades for eggs have been proposed. One 
is designed for use in wholesale channels of trade and is known as 
the United States wholesale grades. The other, a simpler set of 
grades, is known as the United States buying grades, and is designed 
for use in buying eggs from producers at country points. These 
grades offer a practical basis on which eggs can be purchased and 
sold and by means of which better prices can be paid to producers 
of the higher qualities. 

To acquaint farmers with these grades the department has dis- 
tributed thousands of circulars emphasizing the importance and 
advantages of their use. Extension services m more than 20 States 
are helping to bring the egg standardization program to the atten- 
tion of farmers. Egg-inspection services have been established at 
New York and Chicago, where department egg inspectors are avail- 
able to examine and report upon the condition and quality of egg 
shipments. 

Grain Grades Aid Farmers 

Grain growers have benefited materially in the last few years 
from modifications, improvements, and extensions that have been 
made in the Federal grain-grading system. It is difficult to measure 
this benefit, but it is undoubtedly substantial. Federal grain stand- 
ardization, by establishing a uniform basis for interstate trad- 
ing, lessens the chances for misunderstandings and disputes, gives 
confidence to buyers and sellers, and facilitates business at every 
stage in the movement of grain from the farm to consuming centers. 
It thus tends to reduce distribution costs. Eeduction of distribution 
costs is of practical value to the farmer at any time. It is_ especially 
useful to him in times of low prices, when inefficient distribution 
may saddle him with an intolerable burden of expense. 

It may, therefore, be fairly claimed that the Federal grain-grading 
system, though in effect before the depression period started and thus 
not in any sense an emergency relief measure, has been a valuable 
help to the farmer in his effort to deal with the problems of the 
readjustment process. The inspection service, which serves to insure 
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uniform application of the Federal grades, does not, it is true, reach 
all country shipping points. Yet farmers delivering grain at country 
points are not on that account shut out from its benefits. The Fed- 
eral grain-grading system enables business to be done on smaller 
margins than would he necessary were country buyers forced to take 
their chances in a market lacking definite universally recognized 
standards of quality. Under chaotic grading conditions the rislrs of 
the country grain buyer would be greater than they are to-day and 
would naturally be reflected in the prices paid to producers. 

It is generally conceded that the exportable surplus of grain in 
this country practically establishes the price jjaid for the entire crop. 
American grain during the first decade of this century fell into dis- 
repute in Europe. This was not because the grain had deteriorated 
but was due to confusion created by the many systems of grading 
then existing in the United States. Prior to the passage of the 
United States gi'ain standards act in 1916, grades in this country 
were established in the various States where State laws on the sub- 
ject existed, and by commercial exchanges in States that had no 
grain grading laws. 

In this situation dissatisfaction arose from an unavoidable lack of 
uniform appdication of grades. Federal grain grading, by removing 
this source of trouble, benefits the farmer, the country grain buyer, 
the elevator operator, the grain broker, the commission man, the 
shipper, the exporter, the foreign buyer — in short, everybody in- 
terested in the grain trade. 

In the last three years protein in wheat has played an increasingly 
important part in the merchandising of the commodity. Bakers have 
taken to demanding flour of certain definite protein content, in the 
belief that with flour of standard strength of protein content more 
uniform and satisfactory bread can be made. Millers therefore buy 
wheat largely on the basis of its protein content as well as on the 
basis of its commercial grade. To determine the protein content of 
wheat necessitates the use of a highly technical chemical method and 
much costly apparatus. Bequests have been made to the department 
for the incorporation of protein as a factor in Federal wheat grades, 
but the department does not believe this should bo done. Country 
buyers could not determine the amoimt of protein in wheat offered 
by individual farmers for sale, and consequently could not reflect 
terminal market prices to farmer's on a protein basis. 

Nevertheless, the deirartment in establishing Federal wheat grades 
has not been unmindful of the importance of protein. It Iras divided 
the various classes of wheat into subclasses, and the subclasses aro 
then divided into numerical grades. The division of the classes 
into subclasses is based on content of “hard, vitreous” kernels. 
Such kernels are higher in protein content than kernels which 
are soft and starchy. Wheat experts are able to judge the protein 
strength of wheat from the hardness and vitreosity of the kernels. 
That this index, which is incorporated in the Federal grades, fur- 
nishes in a general way a true measure of the protein content of 
wheat is borne out by the fact that wheat falling into the subclass 
“dark northern spring” brings several cents a bushel more on the 
market than does wheat falling into the subclass “ northern spring.” 

Wheat arriving from country points at Minneapolis and Duluth 
shows upon inspection and grading thereof that an enormous quan- 
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tity of weed seeds and other foreign material is marketed along 
with the wheat. Millers can not grind such wheat into flour with- 
out first removing the foreign material. The cost of this cleaning 
operation is reflected back to the farmer through the price paid at 
terminals. Clean wheat will always bring more money than wheat 
which is not clean. The department has observed this situation in 
the central Northwest in connection with its supervisory activities 
over the inspection and grading of grain received at the northwest 
terminal markets, Minneapolis and Duluth. 

About 96 per cent of the spring-wheat farmers in 1922 sowed 
from one thousand to half a million weed seeds per acre with their 
wheat. Nearly 12,000,000 bushels of screenings (weed seeds and 
foreign material other than wheat, commonly known as dockage) 
were produced in 1923 by spring- wheat fanners in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana. Over $675,000 was paid 
for threshing^ this “dockage.” Over 13,890 extra freight cars were 
used to haul it to_ market. This made the car shortage more acute. 
Over $800,000 freight was paid for transporting this dockage. More 
than 8,600,000 lambs could have been fed on these farms with the 
wheat screenings which the farmers of these four wheat States 
shipped with their wheat and for which they not only did not receive 
any pay but in the case of certain classes of dockage received a 
lower price for their wheat because of its presence. Screenings can 
be cleaned out of wheat and rye at the time of threshing or at the 
farm granaries at a cost of 2 or 3 cents per bushel. 

Records of this department show that spring-wheat farmers who 
did clean their market wheat on the farm in 1923 gained over 5 
cents per bushel as a result of the cleaning. As a result of the 
department’s observations and studies a successful type of machine 
for cleaning grain at the threshing machine as a part of the tlireshing 
operation has been perfected. This is a portable cleaner especially 
designed for the cleaning of spring wheat and rye. It is mounted 
on a truck on which are also mounted a gas engine and two conveyors. 

This cleaner has been tried out in connection with threshing ma- 
chines operating at various points in South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota. In operation the cleaner cleaned the grain as fast 
as it was threshed and delivered the clean grain into one wagon box, 
the wild oats into a second wagon box, and the fine seeds into sacks. 
Sixteen lots of grain containing from 3 to 24 per cent of dockage 
were cleaned to a dockage-free basis. In one lot of wheat containing 
as high as 15 per cent of dockage the dockage was reduced to 1 per 
cent. The results of such cleaning tests conducted by the depart- 
ment have been entirely successful. The type of cleaner referred to 
is being manufactured in a commercial way and put on the market. 

Grain Market Service 

Lack of comprehensive information as to the real factors which 
go into the grain market has seriously added to the difiiculty of 
the farmers’ marketing problem. Much information has long been 
available through trade channels to dealers in grain, but these data 
have not been available to farmers. Newspapers and farm periodi- 
cals have carried reports. Such reports, however, have not given 
the farmer the right basis for an intelligent study of the market. 
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About a year ago a new grain market news service was incorporated 
by the department to convey market information promptly to farm- 
ers. This service is now reaching approximately four and one-half 
million farmers through the daily papers, the weeldy and monthly 
farm press. In the spring-wheat territory about 50 publications are 
using the market news service. In the winter-wheat territory more 
than 100 daily and farm papers are using it. It is hoped that before 
long at least one paper in each leading agricultural county in the 
United States will be publishing the department’s weekly grain 
market releases. 

These reviews are forwarded by leased wire to branch offices in 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and Kansas City. They are mailed out from 
those cities to local points. Foreign crop and market information, 
as well as domestic news, is included in the reviews. Contacts have 
been established with market agencies in the important grain mar- 
kets east of the Koclcy Mountains, and comprehensive reviews de- 
scribing the local grain-market situation are obtained regularly from 
them each Friday by wire. 

Feed Prices are Studied 

Feedstuffs represent, next to labor, the largest item of expense in 
the farmer’s budget. The national feed bill totals several hundred 
million dollars annually. More efficient purchasing of feed would put 
millions of dollars in the farmers’ pockets. To assist farmers in mak- 
ing their feed purchases on the best possible terms, the department 
since 1920 has issued detailed reports covering the market situation of 
the more important feedstuffs. These repoili, supplemented by price 
tables, appear weekly in a department publication known as “ Crops 
and Markets.” They unquestionably help to stabilize feed prices. 

It was thought, however, that better results could be obtained by 
getting market information to farmers as soon as possible after the 
close of markets. Accordingly the department sought to interest 
State marketing departments in a plan whereby the Federal depart- 
ment furnishes all the necessary material for a comprehensive review 
of the feed situation, including delivery prices for feedstuffs for 
the most important points. Eeports under this plan are transmitted 
over the private wire service of the Federal department. They are 
printed or mimeographed by the State organizations for distribution 
to interested persons. New Jersey was the first State to act on the 
cooperative arrangement. The report was an instant success. Origi- 
nally published as a weekly, it is now issued triweekly. Soon after- 
wards the State marketing agencies in New York and Pennsylvania, 
and New England States made arrangements to issue a similar 
report coverir^ the feedstuffs situation in their States. 

A branch o&e was established to comply with an urgent demand 
for similar reports covering Wisconsin, Miimesota, Michigan, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. These States are served from Minneapolis. Con- 
sumers as well as producers can take advantage of the cooperative 
Federal-State market reporting service on feedstuffs. Formerly, it 
was not an uncommon occurrence for feed buyers to pay excessive 
prices. Publication of delivered prices, representing the basic cost 
of feedstuffs at mills, plus freight charges to destinations, makes it 
possible for them to determine at a glance whether the quotations 
made to them are reasonable. 
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Though hay is usually the second agricultural crop of the United 
States in farm value, it has received less attention in regard to 
standardization and marketing methods than other major crops. 
Until recent years, no concerted efforts had been made by Federal 
and State organizations to improve hay-marketing methods. As 
a result the national trade in hay was in a chaotic condition. 

An important step toward correcting this trouble was taken when 
the Department of Agriculture published and recommended United 
States grades for timothy and clover on February 1, 1924. This 
action followed public hearings held from time to time since 1922. 
At these hearings proposed grades for timothy and clover hay were 
submitted to representatives of producing and distributing interests. 
These grades were the outcome of investigations started in 1920, in 
the course of which thousands of samples of baled hay were assembled 
from many markets and shipping points. The investigations re- 
vealed simple grading factors by which it is possible to grade hay by 
approximately uniform methods. 

Following the recommendation of timothy and clover grades, a 
demand arose in the Western, Northwestern, Southwestern,: and 
Southern States for grades for alfalfa, wild hay, and Johnson grass 
hay. Studies are being made looking toward the establishment of 
standards for these kinds of hay. 

The department in 1922 organized a hay-inspection service. In- 
spectors were licensed under cooperative agreements with States, 
trade organizations, and shippers’ assgciations. At j)resent the 
inspection service has 10 market inspectors located at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Eichmond, Va., Norfolk, Va., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Cleveland, Chicago, and Kansas uity. There are 11 
shipping-point inspectors with headquarters at Augusta, Me., Au- 
burn, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., College Park, Md., Eichmond, Va., 
Ealeigh, N. C., and Madison, Wis. v^en the new grades now under 
consideration are promulgated many hay markets in the East and 
South will undoubtedly desire inspection service. 

Reports on Foreign Seed 

Our farmers wish to buy dependable seeds as cheaply as possible 
and sell their surplus of other seeds to the best buyers. This means 
buying some seeds in Europe and selling other kinds to Europe. 
Accordingly the department has started ser’^nces, in connection with 
reports issued covering conditions in the United States, that will 
keep the farmers informed as to seed production, seed movement, 
and seed prices in European countries. This information enhances 
the value of reports covering the domestic supply of and demand 
for seeds. The seed business is an international one. ^ Information 
for the United States alone is therefore not a reliable index of mar- 
ket trends. Thus in 1923 the crop of i^ed clover seed in the United 
States was only about half as much as in 1922. Yet prices for red 
clover in the spring of 1924 were only a little higher than during 
the preceding year. This was because Europe had produced a large 
crop in 1923. Information as to such facts obviously is of great 
value to the farmer. 

Arrangements have been made by the department to get monthly 
reports from the correspondents of practically all the leading seed 
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markets of Europe. These reports will show where surpluses of 
seed exist, what districts produce the best seed, when seeds are 
ready to export to this country, and what countries arc the chief 
competitors of the United Stales in the purchase or sale of seed. 
Since the war a number of countries have been exjjortinjf seed to 
the United States direct instead of through Germany. Seed move- 
ments to this country, however, are still more roundabout than they 
need be. Seed studies started by the department sliould help to 
shorten the movement. 

Study of Cooperatives Made 

Research and service activities relating to cooperative marketing 
have been maintained by the department since 1913. In the last four 
years this work has been greatly expanded. A period of ra])id 
development in cooperation began about 1920, as a result of which 
the volume of business transacted by cooperative organizations ap- 
proximately doubled. In an effort to help ih iilacing this develop- 
ment on a sound basis the department decided to make a study of 
the conditions making for success or failure. As a first step, existing 
organizations were surveyed. Information has now been collected 
and tabulated regarding more than 10,500 farmers’ coopei’ative or- 
ganizations. This collection of information foi-ms a source library 
on cooperation in the United States. It is a basis for detailed studies 
of particular organizations and for the investigation of operating 
problems. Economic analyses have been made of particular prob- 
lems and of particular commodities. 

Advantages of such studies are illustrated by the experience of the 
maple-sap producers of Vermont. Maple-sap products sank to low 
prices in 1921. Accordingly the producers sought relief through 
cooperation. An elaborate plan, involving large expenditure, was 
drawn up. Before adopting this plan the producers decided to ask 
the department for help in determining the basic facts affecting the 
marketing of their products. The department suggested a survey in 
which the department and the State college of agriculture cooper- 
ated. This survey showed that the demand for pure maple products 
was less active than had been supposed. Cane, corn, and blended 
sirups had preempted the retail market. A large part of the maple 
sirup and sugar produced was sold to tobacco manufacturers, 
through dealers possessing facilities to i)ut the product in the form 
re(mired for this purpose. 

Conditions revealed by the survey, in short, indicated the necessity 
of caution. It was the object of the producers to reestablish the 
market for pui’e sirup and sugar. But the quantity of products an 
inexperienced organization could profitably market was limited. 
Accordingly the Vermont association handled only 15,000 gallons of 
sirup in 1922. It was able to handle this quantity at satisfactory 
prices. In the following year it succeeded in disposing of 25,000 
gallons and this year 50,000 gallons. 

This experience can be usefully contrasted with that of another 
maple-sap products cooperative organization, which was organized 
at the same time in another State: This concern went ahead without 
a preliminary analysis of its marketing problems. It received over 
100,000 gallons in its first year. This quantity proved to be more 
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than the available machinery could handle. As a result, dissatis- 
faction arose from low prices and high costs of organization and 
operation, so that the receipts of the association declined to 50,000 
gallons in 1923 and 20,000 gallons in 1924. These two cases show 
how important it is to have a careful preliminary analysis of condi- 
tions before launching into a cooperative enterprise. 

Cooperative marketing is a logical development in the rural 
economy of a nation. The pioneer farmer to a large extent is self- 
supporting. As markets become larger and farther removed from 
the producers, the farmer has to depend on middlemen to transfer 
his products to the consumer. Cooperative marketing may be de- 
scribed as an effort on the part of the producer to recapture the 
understanding and control of the marketing process which his 
forefathers possessed. Perhaps the best example of the part co- 
operation may play in the development of an agricultural industry 
is furnished by the cooperative marketing of citrus fruits in Cali- 
fornia. 

When California citrus growers first organized in 1893 the indus- 
try was extremely depressed. Prices received during the previous 
three years had as a rule been less than production costs. Packing 
and marketing charges were high. Shipments often arrived in 
eastern markets badly damaged. In the season of 1892-93 the 
marketing agencies employed by the growers failed to find a profit- 
able market for that season’s crop, when the total shipments were 
only 6,936 cars. 

Cooperative marketing brought about an improved distribution of 
crops and better returns to the growers. Packing charges were 
reduced at least 10 cents a box. There was an equal reduction of 
marketing costs. Later there developed improved production, due 
largely to better control of insect and fungous pests. Through their 
marketing and affiliated organizations the growers undertook the 
cooperative purchase of supplies. Handling and grading of the 
fruit was improved. Modern packing and precooling plants were 
developed. Demand for citrus fruits was stimulated through ad- 
vertising. So striking were the results obtained, that in 1922-23, 
out of approximately 60,000 cars of citrus fruits shipped from Cali- 
fornia, over 80 per cent was marketed cooj^eratively. The beneficent 
result of the better system of marketing is shown by the fact that 
a satisfactory market was found for the entire crop of 1922-23 when 
the total shipments were 69,707 carloads, which is ten times as large 
as the shipment of 20 years before. 

Studies have been made by tlie department of the legal nhases 
of cooperation and of its financial aspects. General problems in- 
volved in the cooperative marketing of fruits and vegetables have 
been investigated. Problems and experience of cooperative organi- 
zations in foreign countries have been studied and made the sub- 
ject of department bulletins. Cooperative associations have been 
advised by representatives of the department in regard to details of 
organization, accounting, financing, and marketing. Officials of 
cooperative organizations have got into the way of discussing their 
problems freely witli department representatives. 

Good, sound growth in the cooperative movement has been some- 
what retarded in recent years by overenthusiastic persons who have 
held it up as a panacea lor all the ills from which the farmers are 
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suffering. The mere organization of a cooperative association is 
not the end to be attained. It is only the beginning. Success in 
cooperation depends on finding men capable of running cooperative 
associations, on the loyal support of the membership, and on get- 
ting a sufficient volume of business. Some converts to the coopera- 
tive movement urge that the Government should proceed t-o organ- 
ize the farmers in cooperative associations. But if the Govern- 
ment should ask farmers to join some particular cooperative asso- 
ciation it would put itself in the position of guaranteeing an entei^- 
prise without having an authoritative voice in its management. 
There is confusion in the minds of promoters of cooperative enter- 
prises as to what the Government may properly do. 

Bills have been introduced in Congress in the last two years which 
would put the Government squarely into the business ot promoting 
cooperative associations. These bills would set up a great Federal 
overhead agency and secondary boards of control and would have 
these bodies assume control of a number of highly important activi- 
ties such as the dissemination of market news, a service which is 
already carried on efficiently by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and which in the interest of the farmers should be kept in 
the control of a well-organized impartial permanent Government 
department devoted to the service of agriculture and free from 
entangling business alliances. 

The relationship of the Government to cooperation should be one 
of service. It should help the farmers market their crops just as it 
helps them to produce crops not by doing the work but by supplying 
information which the farmers can not get for themselves. To go 
further would be to injure rather than aid the cooperative move- 
ment. The need for strong cooperative marketing associations can 
not be overemphasized. They are absolutely necessary to bring 
about efficient and economical marketing and standardization of 
crops, but the movement should be truly cooperative. It should be 
controlled by its membership and kept free from domination of 
Government agencies or commercial interests. 

Price Spread luvestigalod 

Investigations have been made in the last few years by the de- 
partment into the vitally important subject of the spread between 
the prices which the producer of agricultural products receives an<l 
the prices paid by the consumer. This subject has come into great 
prominence since the war largely because the spread between the 
producers’ and consumers’ prices has increased m the last decacle. 
In the case of a number of important agricultural products the 
spread between the price received by the producer and the price paid 
by the consumer is roughly known. But the proportion of the 
spread absorbed by each step in the marketing process is little 
Imown. Hence much of the discussion which is taking place in the 
press on the subject has been founded on unreliable data. 

Only fragmentary data regarding price spreads are available for 
periods even as recent as 1913-14. Studies on increases in the spread 
since that time, therefore, involve considerable difficulty. Eesults 
are necessarily only approximate and at the best can only measure a 
somewhat hypothetical case, in which some assumptions are made as 
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to the grade of the commodity and the marketing channel through 
which it has passed. Such studies as the department has made along 
this line indicate that the net profit taken by distributing agencies 
is insignificant when considered as part of the total spread. It 
rarely runs over 5 per cent of the consumer’s price. Generally it is 
much less than 5 per cent. The cost of furnishing distributing serv- 
ices is the vital thing. This cost comes to about 95 per cent of 
the spread. 

Efforts have been made by the department to ascertain what por- 
tion of the retail price accrues to each agency in the marketing chain 
in the case of bread, milk, potatoes, and apples. An interesting 
revelation is the fact that flour as a part of the cost of maldng bread 
is becoming less important. It is being overshadowed by the cost 
of labor and of power for operating machinery, and to some ex- 
tent by the cost of other ingredients in bread. Thus the cost of 
other ingredients has doubled since 1913 and bakery labor has in- 
creased 43 per cent since that time. Since these other costs are rela- 
tively larger than the cost of flour in commercial bread making, 
changes in the price of bread can hardly be expected exactly to fol- 
low changes in the price of flour and wheat. 

Service costs in the preparation and distribution of feed products, 
the department has found, have become such an important item that 
they outweigh commodity values. Consumers’ prices are more af- 
fected by fluctuations in service costs than by fluctuations in the 
farm value of agricultural products. Service costs are therefore the 
important point of attack in any study of price spreads. These costs 
are affected by the efficiency or the methods used in handling com- 
modities, by the business environment in which the particular dis- 
tributing process is done and by the adequacy of the facilities used. 
It is figured, for example, that about 25 per cent of the trucking 
charge for handling fruits and vegetables in New York City is due 
to idle time occasioned by the use of out-of-date facilities. Again, 
in the retail meat business it seems to be true that a population of 
less than 1,000 persons for each store tends to a condition w^here store 
owners lose money. 

Farm-management Studies of Value 

Farm-management studies have been of particular value to agri- 
culture in the last few years, because the most urgent agricultural 
problem was the readjustment of crops to meet the changed world 
market situation. Every effort has been exerted by the department 
to make its farm-management investigations practical. Thus it has 
analyzed conditions around growing cities to find out how far ad- 
vantage is taken of local markets. It was discovered in the vicinity 
of Altoona, Pa., for example, that a good share of the potatoes 
shipped in from Boston points could be grown locally to advantage. 
Surveys on farms in the semiarid spring-wheat region have fur- 
nished a basis for recommending crop readjustments. Detailed 
studies of dairying methods have disclosed caiises of high produc- 
tion costs, and pointed the way to more economical milk production. 

Work done in a particular area will illustrate the character of 
the department’s farm-management studies. In 1923 a survey was 
made of 400 farms in Chester County in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
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In this area dairying is the keystone enterprise. Under the price 
conditions then prevailing, profitable farming was directly de- 
pendent on economical milk production. It was shown by the study 
that some men in the county were feeding two and even three times 
as much feed for each pound of milk produced as the most efiicient 
producers. 

Ways by which farmers in the county could reduce their costs of 
milk production, as shown by an analysis of their own farm records, 
were pointed out in a special report. This report showed that much 
of the difference in efficiency was due to things wholly within the 
farmers’ control, such as the quantity and quality of feed given and 
the grades of the cattle. Comity agents throughout the dairying 
regions of Pennsylvania used the report, which thus was of value 
throughout an area considerably wider than that covered by the 
study. Later investigations will show whether farm practices in 
Chester County have been modified usefully. 

Foreign Service Work 

The foreign service of the department is intimately bound up 
with its work as a whole. Successful farming means just as much 
successful marketing as successful production. Hence the farmer is 
vitally interested in everything influencing the foreign demand for 
his products. Since the principal outlet for the exportable surplus 
of our agricultural commodities is Europe, the department has built 
up a large organization to assemble information about the conditions 
our farmers have to meet in the European mai’ket. It also keeps in 
touch with agricultural production in the principal food-exporting 
countries. 

The department has 154 employees in Alaska and our insular 
possessions and 82 in foreign countries outside American juris- 
diction. Most of these representatives of the department study the 
physical and biological problems of agriculture.^ Experiment sta- 
tions are maintained in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, and Porto Rico, where scientists study problems of 
soil and climate and animal and ])lant diseases. Scientific workers 
search the world for new varieties of plants. They seek new methods 
of breeding and cultivation, and new methods of combating diseases 
and pests. They protect the interests of the American farmer in a 
great variety of ways. Investigations are now under way regarding 
potato varieties in Canada, plant diseases in Europe, rubber pro- 
duction in South America and tropical North America, forage 
grasses in Cuba, cotton and com in Mexico, plant geography in 
Europe, cereal rust in India, Egypt, and the Orient, citrus-fruit 
culture in J apan, plant and seed introduction in Algeria, China, and 
E^pt, corn in Brazil and Argentina, forest patholo^ in Great 
Britain, and many other matters of concern to agi’iculture. 

Another group of department workers in foreign countries has 
to do with the business operations of agriculture. These men in- 
vestigate market conditions in countries that absorb our surplus 
cotton, wheat, and meat. They gather information regarding avail- 
able supplies, crop acreage and production, demand and economic 
conditions generally in foreign countries. They also promote our 
foreign trade in agricultural products by the administration of 
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grades and standards, by developing new standards, and by fostering 
better trade relationships between foreign consumers and American 
producers. The department’s economic work in Europe is under the 
direction of an assistant chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics who is stationed at Berlin. General administration of the 
work is conducted from London and Berlin. From London an agri- 
cultural commissioner surveys the situation in Great Britain, France, 
and Spain. Another commissioner at Berlin looks after the work 
in Germany, Poland, Scandinavia, Holland, and Belgium. A for- 
mer eni] 3 loyee of the department is the permanent delegate at Rome 
of the International Institute of Agriculture. He cooperates with 
the department. Although technically an organ of the Department 
of State, the International Institute of Agriculture serves as an arm 
of the Department of xVgricultnre. 

Offices also are maintained at Vienna, where economists and statis- 
ticians watch the development of agriculture in the Danube Basin 
and in southern Russia. Another office at Marseille, France, main- 
tains a research laboratory for combating insect pests. Men 
handling economic work are also attached to the Marseille office. A 
commissioner of agriculture at Buenos Aires has charge of investiga- 
tions into South American competition in cereals, animal products, 
and fruits. Many laws exist directing the department to investigate 
and expand foreign markets for American agricultural products. 
The first of these laws was passed in 1883. In 1914 Congress estab- 
lished in the department an office of markets to foster general mar- 
keting and distribution of farm products, and in 1921 the depart- 
ment Avas authorized and given funds to collect and disseminate to 
American producers, importers, exporters, and other interested per- 
sons, inf ormation relative to the world supply of and need foi* Ameri- 
can agricultural products * 

In Duilding up its foreign service to comply Avith this i:)rrovision 
of Congress the department has cooperated Avith the Department of 
State. A center of the cooperative serAuce is the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome. Through this institute information is 
collected by Avire and mail from all the leading crop producing and 
consuming countries of the Avorld. Nearly a third of the foreign 
information received by the department comes through the institute. 
Four’ hundred consuls of the State Department scattered over the 
world collect information not coA^ered by the Avork of the Intei*- 
national Institute. About 21 per cent of the department's foT*eign 
information originates Avith the consuls. Altogether, therefor(i, a 
full half of the foreign inA^estigational and reporting Avork of tlie 
department is done through its affiliation Avith the Department of 
State. The department has also entered into reciprocal arrange- 
ments with foreign ministers of agriculture and Avith other organiza- 
tions abroad^ for the exchange of economic information. About 10 
per cent of its foreign data comes from these sources. Nearly an 
equal amount of valuable information concerning agriculture abroad 
comes from the commercial attaches of the Department of Commei’ce. 

During the last four years an agricultural commissioner in Lon- 
don has reported on market conditions in the United Kingdom, the 
most important market for Ameidcan farm products. A specialist 
in marketing meats was sent to the United Kingdom in February, 
1922, to make a survey of conditions affecting the British demand 
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for our pork and lard. This survey v^as extended to methods of 
production and marketing in Denmark and Scandinavian countries, 
which compete with the United States in the British market. Later 
an agricultural commissioner was sent to Germany, the second most 
important market for our farm products. 

The opening of the British market to American fresh pork has 
been accomplished by the department. Before the spring of 1922 
Great Britain excluded American fresh pork, but since that time 
has admitted it under certification by our Government that the pork 
has been handled in the manner prescribed by British authorities. 
Since this arrangement British imports of both fresh and frozen 
pork have largely increased. In 1922 Germany was persuaded to 
allow the importation of several additional American-cured pork 
cuts. The Netherlands also has been persuaded recently to accept 
fresh pork through the combined efforts of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of State. 

To remove prejudice from the minds of European consumers, a 
moving-picture film entitled ‘'The Honor of the Little Purple 
Stamp,” showing methods of handling and inspecting meat, has 
been circulated among hygienic and meat-inspection societies of 
England, France, and Germany. Another film intended to remove 
prejudice against American pork has been produced by the depart- 
ment for exhibition in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Germany. 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Eecognizing the necessity for more inclusive scientific study of 
the problems of home economics, if this subject is to develop and 
to make the contribution to our national life which it should make, 
the department established a new Bureau of Home Economics on 
July 1, 1^23. In general the organization of the bureau has fol- 



Piu. 14. — Home demonstratiou agent and farm woman discussing tietter kitchens 
(Cumberland County, N, C.) 
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lowed the lines laid down by a committee of technical workers 
called together in June, 1923, to outline its work. This committee 
recommended six lines of work for the bureau: (1) Food and 
nutrition; (2) clothing and textiles; (3) economics (including- 
household management); (4) housing and equipment; (5) home 
relations; (C) art in the home (including the physical and psy- 
chological laws of color, line, and form). 

In "order that this program might be ada})ted as closely as pos- 
sible to the needs of the women in the home, the presidents of sev- 
eral women’s organizations were asked to send representatives to 
a conference held in Washington on December 14, 1923. I’liis 
group agreed that the propo.sed plan covered the matei-ial or me- 
chanical side of home life, but considered it important that the 
less tangible side should also be emphasized. Many agencies are 
telling Avomen how to do their household tasks. It is equally im- 
portant for them to loiow whjf certain practices are recommended. 
Clear-cut standards of value are needed. Such standards must be 
based on facts. 

Expansion in the work of the bureau has been sIoav, due partly to 
limitation of funds. A large i^ropoi-tion of the home-economics 
work previous^ under AA'ay Avas in food and nutrition. This Avork 
has been continued. Farm standards of living have, been investi- 
gated. This work has been expanded and forms an important part 
of the present work of a neAv division in the bureau, llesearch 
studies on textiles and clothing have been started. Tlii.s Avork Avas 
made necessary- to ansAver the questions of the housoAvife and ade- 
quately assist her in selecting and caring for the textiles and clothing 
used in her household. This division Avas organized near the close 
of the last fiscal year. 

A study of oil burners for heating has been conducted and arrange- 
ments tentatively made for the preparation of bulletins on different 
phases of housing and home equipment. 

Bureau of Dairying Established 

As authorized by Congress the dairy Ai'ork formerly conducted 
in th(‘ Bureau of Animal Industry Av'as r(>ncentrate,d "in the new 
Bureau of Dairying on .lidy 1, 1924^ and plans were made, to expand 
dairy research Avork to keci) pai^c with <levelopincnt of l.he industry. 

In dairying one of the greatc.st needs is to imprin-c the efficiency of 
our dairy coavs. Although marvelous producers of milk and butter- 
fat have been developed, many individual cows producing more than 
30,000 pounds of milk and 1,000 pounds of butterfat a year, still 
the average production of all coavs in the United States is only about 
4,200 pounds of milk and 160 pounds of butterfat. 

To improve this condition the department is making a compre- 
hensive study of dairy-cattle breeding and has undertaken funda- 
mental researches in nutrition of dairy animals. Over 1,500 dairy 
cattle are included in the ‘breeding experiments. Of those, about 
600 belong to the department, 500 are OAvned by State agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations cooperating in this project, for 
which the department supplies the sires, and about 600 are on 56 
private dairy farms where department bulls are loaned for the pur- 
pose of proving their transmitting ability, The owners of these 
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private herds agree to keep all daughters of the bulls until they 
have completed one lactation period and to keep a record of the 
production of both dams and daughters. 

In these experiments the effects of various forms of mating are 
being compared, such as close breeding compared with the mating 
of unrelated animals. The purpose is to determine the method of 
breeding that will enable the dairyman to breed cattle that will be 
pure for the hereditary factors which govern high production. Such 
animals will be able to reproduce offspring of uniformly high pro- 
ducing ability. 

Much may also be learned in regard to the most economical feeds 
used and just what system of feeding will produce the greatest 
amount of production at the least cost. Little is known of just how 
feeds consumed are converted into milk and of the relation of feed- 
ing methods to the health of herds. Extensive research is under 
way wliich should lead to the solution of these problems. Labora- 
tory facilities have been enlarged by the erection of a special build- 
ing for nutrition investigations at the department’s dairy farm near 
Beltsville, Md. 

Development of Extension Work 

The most important recent developments in the cooperative exten- 
sion work conducted by the department and the State colleges of 
agriculture are in the training and use of community leaders and 
the building up of State and regional agricultural programs. The 
work of the county agents in agriculture and home economics has 
been greatly supplemented by enlisting the services of voluntary 
helpers and training these workers for effective community leader- 
ship. During the past year 182,380 such leaders assisted in present- 
ing the extension programs. Greater progress has been made in the 
training and use of local leaders in the home economics and boys’ 
and girls’ club projects than in the agricultural projects for adults, 
although in some of the States local leadership is Dein^ developed 
among the men. Local leaders have been very effective in assistmg 
paid extension workers in promoting such home-economics projects 
as home canning and preserving, gardening, and the home manu- 
facture of clothing and millinery and in boys’ and girls’ club 
projects, such as poultry raising, feeding of calves and pigs, bread 
making, canning, and preserving. 

In the earlier years of extension work much attention was given 
to community and coimty progi’ams for agricultural and home 
economics extension. During the past two years these local pro- 
grams for agriculture have been expanded to a State-wide basis in 
several States, The most successjml development of State agri- 
cultural programs has been in those States where a thorough survey 
was made of all available facts on present and possible future pro- 
duction, marketing facilities, and other factors which influence the 
establishment and maintenance of successful agiuculture. These 
facts, when assembled, are presented to a conference composed not 
only of agricultural leaders and representative farmers, but of rep- 
resentatives of bankers’ associations, railroads, business interests, 
livestock associations, and all other agencies in any way related to 
agriculture. Committees of the conference then work out programs 
for particular phases of agriculture such as horticulture or dairying, 

J / ^ r<n 
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Pia, Ivj. — County agent showing boys’ com club members how to select seed co-x'U 
(Spartanburg County, S. (J.l 

and finally the several committee reports are united into a unified 
agricultural program for the State. This State program is then 
taken back to the counties and is adapted there to local needs. 
Western extension workers have gone further than this and have 
outlined an extension program in dairying, human nutrition, and 
range liA^’estock production in the 11 Western States. 

At the end of the year the total forces engaged in cooperative 
extension work in the States numbered 4,Y44 persons. Of these, 
0,427 were located in the counties, 2,174 being engaged in county 
agricultural agent work, 851 in home demonstration work, 133 in 
boys’ and girls’ club activities, and 260 in extension work with 
negroes. In addition, 606 full-time and 174 part-time subject-matter 
specialists, with headquarters at the State agricultural coileges, sup- 
plemented the work of the county extension forces. Supervisors, as- 
sistant suj^ervisors, and administrative officers numbered 147. Idic 
States, counties, and local agencies now contribute about $1.70 to 
each dollar of Federal funds provided for extension work. 

Radio Services Developed 

^ Progress in the use of radio for the dissemination and recep- 
tion of agricultural information during the past four years has 
kept pace with the general development of this new American 
industry. It is conservatively estimated that there are now about 
375,000^ radiophone receiving sets on farms in the United States, 
vdiich Ls an increase of over 165 per cent in one year. In a slvort 
time agricultural communities, however remote they may be from 
ordinary communication facilities, probably wdll be on equal terms 
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with pojDuloiis centers in obtaining market reports, weather reports, 
and other information essential to their welfare. 

Following an experiment Avhich was conducted in 1920, the de- 
partment entered upon a program for the distribution of reports 
by the use of the radiotelegraph which, if there had been no radio- 
phone broadcasting, would hare placed within the reach of the 
farmers over the country a radiotelegraphic service as extensive, 
perhaps, as that now enjoyed by those who have access to the tele- 
graph facilities of the country. 

The advent of radiotelephone broadcasting in 1921 placed in the 
hands of the department a means of gi%dng to the farmers of the 
United States, directly by the voice, a variety of information essen- 
tial to agriculture. The value of this means of distribution, and the 



Fki. 10, — Market news and other reports of interest to farmers are distributocl by 
112 radio telephone broadcasting stations widely distribnted throughout the 
United States. Their location is shown, on the above map. This service is per- 
haps the most utilitarian purpose to which radio has been put Thousands of 
letters have been received by the department showing that farmers appreciate 
the broadcasting service 


fact that it works as rapidly as the passage of light or electricity, 
compelled us to confine our broadcasting material to reports and 
statements which required such a rapid style of transmission. 

Market reports were first broadcast by radiotelephone from the 
University of Minnesota in Februai'y of 1921. The first regular 
schedule of reports was begun by station KDKA at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in June of that year. At the beginning of 1922, nine broad- 
casting stations were duly authorized to disseminate market reports 
from branch offices. During 1922 more than 100 stations requested 
the privilege of conducting the market news service hj radio for the 
benefit of farmers. Regular schedules were oi’ganized and set in 
operation in more than 80 stations in different parts of the country. 

During the two years that have followed new stations have been 
added, and some of those which originally took np the work have 
discontinued service. Although there are not now many more sta- 
tions than there were at the close of 1922, the service which the 85 
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stations now in operation are rendering is much improved and is of 
real benefit to the people of the country. 

Perhaps the most outstanding development in the broadcasting of 
market information in the last couple of j^ears has been the apprecia- 
tion on the part of those charged with the work of the need of suit- 
ing the type of material to the radio audience listening in. It has 
been found that much more general distribution and a wider recep- 
tion of agricultural information can be developed by changing the 
style of broadcasting from that of detailed market quotatfons to a 
more generalized treatment of the information. Reports regarding 
the supply, demand, and prices of agricultural products can be made 
of interest to a larger number of people when the facts are i^resented 
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in an interesting way. This, however, does not discount the ^'alue of 
detailed quotations for those who have crops or livestock i*eady to 
ship or on the market. 

The potential value of meteorological service to agriculture has 
long been recognized. For many years it was difficult to reach 
farmers with weather forecasts and warnings in time to be helpful 
to them. For this reason the benefits to commerce and navigation 
far exceeded those to agriculture. The rural mail service has been of 
great assistance, but during recent years the most direct and suc- 
cessful means of furnishing timely weather information to farm- 
ers has been through rural telephone systems. Weather foi-ecasts 
and warnings issued about 9.30 a. m. daily are now made promptly 
available to over 7,000,000 rural telephone subscribers in the United 
States. 
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Eadio, however, has reached a stage of development in which it 
bids fair to outstrip all other means of communicating weather 
information to farmers. Since January, 1921, when the hrst regular 
radiophone broadcasts were begun from the station operated by the 
UniA^ersity of Wisconsin at Madison, eA^ery opportunity to use the 
radio for broadcasting Aveather news has been utilized. The depart- 
ment noAV cooperates with 120 broadcasting stations in sending out 
Aveather reports, and practically all parts of the United States are 
Avithin their range. The daily Aveather forecasts are radiocast from 
each of these stations on announced schedules at least once daily, and 
several times a day in many cases. Warnings of cold waA^es, frosts, 
floods, heavy snows, and other unusual weather conditions are in- 
cluded whenever they are issued. The stations now broadcasting- 
have been selected with a Auew to rendering country-Avide service. 



Fig, 18. — Farmers gather at the hank to get the latest market reports by radio. 
Many banks, like the First National Bank at Raymond, III., have installed radio 
receiving sets for the benefit of their patrons 

In addition, the department is cooperating with a large number of 
stations in supplying digested agricultural news, special talks, and 
the preparation of material upon their direct request. 

Federal HighAvay Construction 

The Federal highway act, signed by the President on November 9, 
1921, is one of the high-water marks of highway legislation in the 
United States. It is the logical outcome of the tendency toward 
scientific management and orderly procedure in the development of 
the roads of the country which began with the creation of the first 
State highway department in Ncav Jersey in 1891 and which was 
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given renewed impetus by the Federal-aid road act of 1916. The 
effect of the earlier Federal legislation was to establish in every 
State an adequate highway department competent to deal with the 
difficult problems attendinj? the upbuilding of the main roads of the 
country to make them fit for the use of the rapidly increasing ntim- 
ber of motor vehicles. 

The important provision of the Federal highway act is the es- 
tablishment of a connected system of main interstate and intercounty 
highways, the improvement of which is to be accomplished with 
Fecleral aid. The law limits the extent of the system to 7 per cent of 
the existing mileage of record in the various State highway depart- 
ments at the time the law became effective, and provides that the 



Fig. 19. — Tlu* Fcfloral-ald highway liotwoun and Easton, Va., is lypioal 

of thousands of milos of in<ftl(;rn pavoiiKUits constnietod oooporntivaly iiy lli<’ 
States mid the Fedoml (iovermiumt 


roads to be included in it shall be designated by the several State 
highway departments subject to the approval of tiie Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Within two years of the signing of the act the important work of 
selecting the roads had been completed and a map of the approved 
system, including 168,881 miles, was published on November 1, 1028. 
Since that time there have been additions in several States which 
bring the total approved mileage up to 171,687 miles. 

It is estimated that the construction of the roads of the system 
will require approximately 10 years. In that time every city or town 
of at least 5,000 population Avill be connected by a network of modern 
roadways built in accordance with scientific principles, and every 
link designed to carry with safety and economy tlie traffic to whifdi 
it will be subjected. 

^ All highways upon which Federal-aid funds have been exj)ended 
since the approval of the act are parts of the system, and practically 
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all Federal-aid roads previously improved are also included. At the 
close of the fiscal year the completed Federal-aid roads amounted to 
35,157 miles, with 15,350 miles additional under construction reported 
as averaging 56 per cent complete. With the exception of a very 
limited mileage, improved before the passage of the Federal high- 
way act, all of these roads are included in the system. In addition it 
is pi'obable' that more than an equal mileage has already been im- 
proved by the States and counties without Federal aid. 

Already three States have completed the system originally desig- 
nated and additions have been approved as provided by the law. In 
the country as a whole it is probable that the mileage improved is 
fully half the total mileage of the system. 

No less important than the construction of roads under the Federal 
highway act are the fundamental scientific researches which have 
been conducted by the department during the past four years. It is 
impossible to overrate the importance of this work, the results of 
which constitute a large proportion of the considerable body of 
scientific knowledge that has been acquired in recent years. The 
researches of the Bureau of Public Eoads cover the entire field of 
highway management, construction, maintenance, and finance. 

Packers and Stockyards Administration 

Through administration of the packers and stockyards act, passed 
on August 15, 1921, there has developed in the selling and handling 
of livestock a noticeably gi'eater feeling of security and fi'eedom of 
action against imposition and unfair practices, which alone has done 
much to accomplish the purposes of the law. 

At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 77 public 
stockyards in 66 cities and 32 States had been found subject to the 
provisions of the act and posted accordingly. More than 4,000 deal- 
ers and 1,100 market agencies have registered, and approximately 
500 packing concerns are subject to the act. 

Stockyard companies, market agencies, and packers I'ender periodi- 
cal reports showing their income and expenses and financial condi- 
tion. During this year audits have been made and statistical and 
financial reports obtained from 58 stockyard companies, and the 
work of valuing stockyard property in connection with determination 
of rates has been performed at several of the most important markets 
under the direction of competent valuation engineers and account- 
ants. The accounts of 650 old-line commission firms and -25 coopera- 
tive organizations doing business at 61 markets have been audited. 
These markets handle approximately 98 per cent of the total live- 
stock business at the markets subject to the packers and stockyards 
act. Financial statements were obtained for the year 1923 from 
packers subject to the act, the aggregate of whose slaughtering busi- 
ness represented approximately 98 per cent of all slaughtering done 
under Federarinspection during the year. 

It should be noted that in all instances wherein the requirements 
of the act can be met informally the policy of the administration has 
been to proceed in this manner. This has resulted in the satisfactory 
disposition of many hundreds of matters without the delay and ex- 

292S3®— YBK 1924 5 
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pense resulting when formal action is required. In numerous in- 
stances, however, the nature of the cases and the requirements of 
the act necessitated formal action, and 112 formal proceedings have 
been instituted by the administration, 65 of which have been dis- 
posed of, leaving 47 still pending. 

As examples of some of the matters that have been dealt with, 
brief mention will be made of a few of the most important. The use 
of short-weight butter cartons, which actually contained only 15 
ounces, but which were designed to hold 1 pound, was discontinued 
in certain sections of the countxy. Through cooperation Avith the 
Bureau of Animal Industry beneficial adjustment has taken place 
in connection with prices of reactor cattle resulting in increased 
returns aggregating many thousands of dollars to owners of this 
class of animals. 

Through the efforts of the administration all livestock consigned 
for sale on the public markets is now placed on the open market, 
which was not always the case at all markets previous to the passage 
of the packers and stockyards act. Such practices as weighing-up, 
string sales, boycotting, and rebating, as well as similar objection- 
able practices, have been stopped in many instances. 

Two of the members of the staff of this administration were agreed 
upon as arbitrators in connection with the determination of commis- 
sion rates at four of the principal markets wherein complaints have 
been made by leading livestock organizations concerning these rates. 
This resulted in lower commission rates and direct annual savings to 
producers of approximately three-quarters of a million dollars.- 

All commission agencies are I'equired to carry bonds to secure the 
faithful and prompt accounting for and remittance of the proceeds 
of sale of livestock consigned to them for sale. Shippers’ proceeds 
accounts, which keep separate from funds used for other purposes 
all money received through the sale of consigned livestock, have 
been established by commission agencies at most markets, thereby 
doubly assuring payments to owners of livestock. 

The way has been opened for farmers’ cooperative selling agencies 
to operate in the terminal markets not by favoritism or partisanship 
but by enforcing the open-market principle. The number of coop- 
erative commission companies has increased from 7 at the time the 
act was passed to 25, or an increase of 18. 

Cases with reference to rates and charges of stoclcyard companies 
which involve the fundamental principles of proper rates, including 
such matters as the valuation of properties and the determination 
of properties that should be included in rate-valuation work, have 
been handled. There have been several cases of this kind, including 
one at Peoria, 111., in which a material reduction in rates was upheld 
by the Federal court. 

Scales in the stockyards are being standardized according to the 
actual needs of the business, and periodical testing under approved 
conditions is being brought about rapidly. The mistreatment and 
bruising or injury of animals at public markets have been materially 
reduced, thus resulting in a material economic saving. Payments 
for dead and crippled animals have been placed on a more systematic 
basis.- 

^ The formal dockets of the administration cover practices con- 
sidered to be in violation of the act, including rebating, rendering 
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false account sales to shippers, wrongfully withholding funds from 
shippers, discrimination through boycotting, usually practiced by 
so-called old-line commission firms against cooperative selling agen- 
cies and other nonmembers of exchanges, and the acquisition of the 
properties, business, and goodwill of Morris & Co. by Armour & Co., 
thus combining the second and third largest packers in the country 
into the largest concern. The investigation and hearings in this case 
have covered a period of more than one year, and several hundred 
witnesses haA'e been examined. The final hearing will be held in 
the near future. 

Grain Futures Administration 

The grain futures markets of the United States have now been 
imder the supervision of this department for somewhat more than 
one year as provided by the grain futures act. This act went into 
full legal effect on April 16, 1923, when its constitutionality was 
finally affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The experience that has been had under the act is still brief, but 
it has sufficed nevertheless to indicate some of the landmarks by 
which the grain futures administration must be guided in carrying 
out the purposes of the act. 

The oldest activity under the act has been carried on under 
section 8 which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to investi- 
gate grain marketing conditions, including the operations of boards 
of trade, and to publish the results, in statistical form or other- 
wise. This corresponds to one of two sections of the future trading 
act of 1921 which were not held unconstitutional. It was reenacted ' 
in the grain futures act of 1922, supported by provisions held con- 
stitutional in 1923 requiring members of boards of trade to keep 
certain records and to make certain reports. Experience is showing 
that this constitutes the central feature of the act. 

The act itself is coming to be recognized as a milestone in the 
history of futures trading. This is growing because appreciation 
attaches to the declaration of Congress that trading in, grain futures 
on boards of trade is affected with a national public interest and 
must be recognized and conducted accordingly. The primary re- 
sponsibility for observance of the requirements of the act is im- 
posed upon the boards of trade them^Ives in their organized capac- 
ity, subject to Government supervision. The boards of trade, in 
qualifying for designation as “contract markets,” evidenced their 
acceptance of this responsibility by enacting rules in accordance 
with the act, providing, among other things, for the making of 
records and reports and forbidding their members to attempt to 
manipulate the market by the dissemination of misleading market 
information or in any other way. The result has been to put the 
whole business of trading in gram futures upon a new basis. 

This new basis has been evidenced in judicial decision and in a 
more discriminating public opinion. Thus the supreme court of 
Kansas, building upon the case in which the Supreme Court of 
the United States upheld the constitutionality of the grain fu- 
tures act, held on January 12, 1924, that a* member of the Chicago 
and Kansas City Boards of Trade, both “contract markets,” may 
not be prevented by State legislation from doing a grain futures 
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commission business according to the rules of those exchanges be- 
cause Congress has imdertaken the constitutional assumption of 
regulatory power. A discriminating public opinion is beginning 
to grow up on the basis of facts ascertained and published by the 
grain futures administration or known to be accessible to it now 
by reason of the act, the regulation adopted pursuant to the act, 
and the presence of Government supervisors at important “con- 
tract markets.” 

The intention of Congress as understood by this department has 
been to dispel the mystery which has always beset the public mind 
with reference to trading in grain futures. The dispassionate col- 
lection and analysis of exact and comprehensive information is 
accordingly^ being emphasized. Some of this information has been 
published, in forms suitable to serve the public interest but without 
violating those provisions of the act which forbid the separate dis- 
closure of the transactions of individuals, trade secrets, or names 
of customers. 

Thus the volume of trading in grain futures on each of the prin- 
cipal boards of trade has been currently published ever since De- 
cember, 1923. For the Chicago Board of Trade, which handled 
during the years 1921 to 1923 over 87 per cent of the trading in 
grain futures, the total volume of trading for each day, beginning 
January 2, 1924, has been published on the following day. More 
recently the volume figures for Minneapolis and Duluth have been 
published daily. Information regarding aggregate commitments, as 
“ long ” or “ short,” and changes therein, hitherto unavailable, is also 
being published upon occasion, together with information concern- 
ing deliveries of grain on futures contracts. In short, the grain 
futures administration is laying before the public significant facts 
regarding the operation of the grain futures markets as rapidly 
as the administration can assemble such facts and determine their 
correctness. 

The result of this policy is beginning to show itself in the tone of 
popular discussion. Guesswork and misrepresentation concerning’ 
the volume of trading in grain futures are beginning to give way 
to questions concerning the components of this volume, as pit trades, 
hedging trades, specifiative trades, spreading operations, and the 
like, together with attempts to explain and interpret fluctuations in 
the volume which take place from time to time. 

Among the facts which the public is accordingly able to observe 
for itself is that preliminary studies of the grain futures adminis- 
tration based on data for three and one-half years indicate that there 
is a close correlation between the volume of trading on the one hand 
and the range and frequency^ of price fluctuations on the other. 
Days, weeks, and months during which the volume of trading is 
large are almost always those during which price fluctuations are 
wide and frequent; when the volume of trading is small price 
fluctuations are narrow and infrequent. For the year ended June 
30, 1924, the first of these conditions held during about seven months 
and the second during about five months. , During June, 1924, when 
prices were advancing f apidly, the markets were more active than 
they have been for a year, and during July, 1924, the total trading 
for all markets (2,172,574,000 bushels) was ^eater than it had been, 
during the month of July in any of the preceding three years. 
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When the grain futures act went into effect in April, 1923, a 
generally downward movement had been under way for fully two 
years, both in the prices of wheat futures and in the volume of 
trading therein. The downward price movement halted in July, 
1923, but the generally downward tendency of the volume continued 
through December. At the end of 1923, however, according to the 
best estimates, the wheat-futures markets were carrying more than 
twice as many “ hedges ” as at the end of 1922. 

It is noteworthy that the general tendency of wheat prices has 
been upward during harvest time, a time, especially interesting to 
farmers, for both the seasons during which the grain futures act has 
been in effect. The price of wheat in the United States during 
the year July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, furthermore, was generally 
above the level of wheat prices in competing countries, a fact re- 
flected in smaller exports of American wheat. The strength of the 
wheat-futures market was very generally given credit at the time 
for sustaining American wheat prices, and subsequent develop- 
ments, notably increased European consumption and a short crop 
in 1924, have shown that if American -^heat prices had been even 
higher last year, resulting in a larger carryover of American wheat 
to sell at price levels now current, better returns might in the end 
have been obtained by sellers. These developments of course were 
not adequately foreseen, but the light which they and other facts 
throw upon the preceding years shows that close observation and 
study must be carried on currently in order to determine in what par- 
ticular respects the grain-futures markets, judged from the stand- 
point of the national public interest as price-determining or price- 
registering institutions, fall short of perfection and what remedies 
should be applied. 

Progress in Forestry 

A substantial advance in foi'estry has been made during the past 
four years. Wliile many problems remain to be solved, large gains 
have been made in the public conception and appreciation of the 
necessity for forest conservation, the legislative groimdwork for 
national and State forest policies, and the actual extension in the 
woods of forest protection and better forest practice. 

The outstanding facts of our present situation as to timber supply 
and the idleness of lands suitable for forests have become common 
knowledge. Both the menace of far-reaching national losses and 
the lines of action that should be taken have been markedly clarified 
through comprehensive study and publications. The countrjr has 
assimUated the facts and caught their significance. This in itself 
represents one of the large gains of recent years. The essential 
place of forestry in the land program of the United States is now 
widely recognized. Over 95 per cent of our total land area consists 
of farms, forests or potential forests, improved pasturage, and 
open ranges. Crop production, animal husbandry, and forestry are 
the three great uses which must be made of this vast soil resource 
to promote both individual and national prosperity. These three 
forms of land use are closely interrelated, and all are intimately 
related to the conservation and beneficial use of our water resources, 
About one-fourth of our total land area is forest or potential forest. 
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In addition to the vast areas of mountain and other nonagricultiiral 
landb uhich can be made of permanent utility only thiough the 
practice of forestry, timber culture is being more and more clearly 
recognized as an impoitant factor in diversified agriculture. 

The 170,000,000 acres of forest land in the United States can sup- 
ply in peipetuity the timber products required to me('t our economic 
^ needs. Right han- 

dling of our for- 
ests "will also safe- 
guard the water 
resources and pro- 
vide for public rec- 
reation and other 
needs as concur- 
rent uses of the 
land. Our forestry 
^ ^ problem has re- 

\ suited from the 

idleness or half use 

B of n 

ing^ soil 'm the 
United States, and 
the fundamental 
solution is to bring 
about the full em- 
ployment of all the 
land in the United 
States which is 
better adapted to 
timber crops than 
to other forms of 
use. We are now 
so far from mak- 
ing full use of the 
growing power of 
our forest lands 
that they replace 
each year not more 
than one-fourth of 
the current drain 
upon their timber, 
and at the same 
time idle forest 
lands are imposing 

FOREST FIRE ON THE PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. OPPreSSiveburdenS 

Fig 20 — ^The 1924 forest fire season was marked by extieme t 

conditions, especially in California where 500,000 acres of uponotnerproper- 
national forest land was swept by flames. Human carelessness •pn-ea'I 

continues to be the chief cause of these devastating hres upuxi i ui cti 

welfare. 

To bring our consumption of wood and our production of wood 
into balance will necessarily be a long and difficult task. It can not 
be fully accomplished for several decades, and a shortage of timber 
must be faced in the meantime. That it has already begun is evi- 


FOREST FIRE ON THE PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 

Fig 20 — ^The 1924 forest fire season was marked by extieme 
conditions, especially in California where 500,000 acres of 
national forest land was swept by flames. Human carelessness 
continues to be the chief cause of these devastating hres 
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denced by the rise in lumber 2 :>rices, by the heavy tolls imposed upon 
consumers for transporting lumber from great "distances, by the de- 
cline in 2 ^er caj^ita use of lumber of nearly half within the last 20 
years, and by the fact that for such an imj^ortant forest product as 
paper the United States now depends upon foreign sources for more 
than ^If of its current consumption. With these salient facts the 
American public has now become generally conversant. The dis- 
criminating support of national, State, and local movements and 
developments toward forest conservation was never so widespread or 
effective as at present. A specific result of this growing national 
interest and concern was the enactment of the Clarke-McNary law 
on June 7, following several years of Nation-wide discussion and 
investigation. 

Public Ownership and Management of Timber Lands 

The policy of permanent Federal ownership of forest properties 
was begun about 33 years ago, with hesitation. At first there was 
much doubt of the wisdom of substituting for the traditional policy 



Fig. 21. — The Roosevelt Dam, Tonto National Forest, Ariz, This wo-nder of tlie 
Southwest forms a lake 30 miles long. The waters which fill this vast reservoir 
come from the timbered slopes of the Tonto Forest 

of disposing of the public lands a program that put the Government 
into the business of land management and the growing and market- 
ing of timber on a huge scale. The general application of the new 
principle to the public lands suitable for timber production was 
sought by President Roosevelt but denied by Congress because of 
its conflict with the settled tradition of distributing public lands for 
private use and because of many questions raised as to the success 
of a public enterprise of this nature. The national forests had to 
justify themselves by their results. 

The Clarke-McNary law has given added scope to this feature of 
our national-forest policy. Provision is made by its terms for ex- 
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tending the national forests over lands already in public ownership 
adapted to this form of administration, (1) through the classifica- 
tion of such poitions of the remaining public domain as are adapted 
primarily to the production of timber or the protection of water- 
sheds, and (2) through the creation of national forests covering 
such parts of military and other reservations as are also primarily 
adapted to this form of use. The same law authorizes an important 
expansion in the policy of purchasing forest lands under the Weeks 
law through the extension of such purchases, v ithin the watersheds 
of navigable streams, to include areas needed primarily for the grow- 
ing of timber as well as areas needed for protecting the watersheds 
of rivers. Other means are provided for the extension of national 
forests through the acceptance of gifts or bequests of lands adapted 



Pio 2 . 2 — Montpelier-Afton ioa<l, ( anbo\i National Poiest, Idaho Ko.ul and ti ul 
de^olopment on the national foiobts tacilitates piolccti )n and m(i<as(s list ol the 
resoniccs The btandaid ot conbtiULtion \ ims to ht the chaactti ol use and 
public need, but maia of the projects are impoitant links lu the system ot 
Pedtialaid State and county roads 


to this public use, subject to reasonable and suitable reservations. 
By this act the policy of national ownership and administration of 
forest lands has not only received specific confirmation but has been 
afforded the basis for a material expansion in the future. The 
national-forest system now embraces about one-quarter of the tim- 
ber-producing lands in the United States. 

Forest ownership by other public agencies has always been sought 
by advocates of conservation, as there is every reason why States 
and municipalities should share this important function with the 
National Government. Significant and promising developments in 
this field have taken place within the past four years on the part of 
several States and also through the creation of a considerable number 
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of town or county forests, particularly in New England. Both of 
these developments are indications of the extent to which the idea of 
better use of our forest land is extending among the American people. 
The State forests now exceed five and one-half million acres, with 
every prospect of being rapidly enlarged under the State programs 
now in effect or proposed. 

Animal-disease Work Pushed 

The scientific study of animal diseases and parasites has yielded 
information of practical value in combating these enemies of the 
livestock industry. A new and very effective immunizing agent 
against hemorrhagic septicemia has been developed. This infectious 
disease, which attacks especially cattle, sheep, and swine, is attended 
with a very high mortality. The protecting product is what is 
known as an agressin. In the experiments cattle which had been 
immunized with this agressin were given five hundred times the 
fatal dose of hemorrhagic septicemia virus with no ill effects, while 
all untreated cattle given the same dose of virus died within 48 
hours. Field experiments in the control of hemorrhagic septicemia 
are being carried out at several stockj^ard centers. 

Incomplete experiments in applying the anti-hog-cholera serum 
treatment to very young pigs indicate that this can be done safely at 
an early age and that under normal conditions the pigs will be pro- 
tected against hog cholera until the usual market age. 

In recent years an effective method of controlling stomach worms 
in sheep by means of repeated dosing at intervals has been worked 
out. Carbon tetrachloride, which was found by the department to 
be effective against hookworms of dogs, has since come into very 
extensive iise in human medicine for the removal of hookworms and 
has been used wuth great success in hundreds of thousands of ^ases 
in various parts of the world. ' " / ' 

, War on Plant Diseases Goes Forward ^ 

During the past four years further stimulation has been given. the 
campaigns being waged against the host of plant diseases which 
menace certain important crops and present a serious economic prob- 
lem in American agriculture. A brief rfeume of the work being done 
with a few major diseases will illustrate this phase of the depart- 
ment’s activities. 

Continued progress has been made in the control of the white pine 
blister rust. This destructive disease is established in the United 
States and its rapid spread threatens the destruction of five-needled 
pine forests containing over 78,000,000,000 board feet of timber, 
valued at approximately $500,000,000. The harvesting and utiliza- 
tion of this timber sustains many industries and gives .employment 
to thousands of wage earners. Therefore, continued production of 
this forest crop is of ^dtal regional and national concern because of 
its present economic value and its relation to sustained forest pro- 
ductivity. 

Local control measures consisting of systematic eradication of 
the alternate host plants (currants and gooseberries) within 900 feet 
of pine stands were developed early, and thorough test proved them 
adequate for use in northeastern United States. In cooperation with 
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the States, the department in 1922 undertook an intensive campaign 
to control the rust by obtaining prompt application of control meas- 
ures by pine ov ners. Agents stationed in the important pine-grow- 
ing counties or districts of the infested States give landoAvners the 
expert advice, local leadership), and su 2 :)ervision needed to secure 
IDrompt and effective jorotection of the -white -pinos. Currants and 
gooseberries have been destroyed on control areas aggregating ap- 
proximately two and a half million acres. Local public interest is 
evidenced by the active participation of 3,325 individuals and 346 
communities, who have expended $194,000 of j)i‘ivate funds in con- 
trol work. Control measures have been applied on the White Moun- 
tain National Forest, where much of the white pme has already been 
protected from the blister rust by the eradication of currants and 
gooseberries. 

An outbreak of blister rust was discovered in western Washington 
in 1921. The disease, which had become established in British 



Pig. 23. — Army airplauc on western lire patrol 

(Official photograph, U. S. Army Air Service) 


Columbia some 10 years previously, had sj)read ra 2 :>idly, and in 1923 
its eastward extension was within 35 miles of the inland empire i>ine 
region of Washington and Idaho. Cooperating with the States 
concerned, the dej^artment is vigorously prosecuting a 10-year 23 ro- 
gram to check the further spread of the rust and develop practical 
measures for its control in localities where valuable timber is threat- 
ened. ^ During the past three years the primary alternate host plant of 
this disease, the European black currant, has been largely eliminated 
in western and northeastern Washin^on, northern Idaho, western 
Montana, and western Oregon, Effective quarantines have been 
maintained and good progress has been made in devising cheap 
and practical means for the local protection of pines in infested 
areas. 

The campaign for the eradication of the common barberry to 
prevent the spread of black stem rust of wheat was begun in a pre- 
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liminary way in the spring of 1918 and has completed its sixth full 
year. 

The yearly appearance of severe local epidemics of stem rust, 
which were traced to barberry bushes remaining in certain counties 
previously surveyed and thought to be clean, made a second complete 
survej^ advisable in several counties during the past year. 

The spread of escaped barberries to open woodlands, fence rows, 
Tocky ledges, brushy pastures, and stream banks is the most serious 
problem of the campaign. Not all bushes among undergrowth and 
weeds are found on the original survey and some may be over- 
looked on the first re- 
survey. Seedlings con- 
tinue to appear each 
spring for a number of 
years after all fruiting 
bushes are destroyed. 

A total of 3,600,669 
escaped bushes has 
been found on 4,717 
properties to date. In 
addition, most of the 
3,825,478 seedlings 
found on original sur- 
vey and resurveys were 
in areas of escaped 
bushes. 

The eradication of all 
bushes and seedlings 
from areas of escaped 
bushes is pi’ogressing 
as rapidly as possible. 

Many small areas ap- 
pear to be cleaned. The 
complete clean-up of 
many larger areas is in 
sight because of the 
general use of crushed 
rock salt as a killing 
agent during the past 
season. 

Experiments on chemi- 
cal methods of eradica- 
tion begun in Septem- 
ber, 1921, have given 
excellent results, "Two 
chemicals have given uniformly good results. These are crushed rock 
salt and a sodium-arsenite solution. The sodium-arsenite solution 
proved dangerous to livestock and poultry and its use has been dis- 
continued. Crushed rock salt and flake or packers’ salt have proved 
effective and may be applied at any time of year. One or the other 
usually is available or can be procured in a reasonable length of 
time. Experiments are still in progress with five other chemicals. 
Of these kerosene has proven effective but very slow in action. 
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A total of 3,074,587 bushes, seedlings, and sprouting bushes 
treated. During the fiscal year 1924, an area c(iui valent to approxi- 
mately 183 counties was covered in the original surA^ey, 271 counties 
in the resurvey, and about 53 counties in the second survey. A 
grand total for the year of 4,041,675 bushes, seedlings, and sprouting 
bushes Avas found and 4,012,258 Avore eradicated. 

The cooperative campaign for tlie eradication of citrus canker, 
conducted in cooperation Avuth the Griilf States, is making satisfac- 
tory progress. In the eight years that the clepartmont and the Gulf 
States haA^e been cooperating in the eradication of citrus canker 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi haAX been practically freed from 
this clestructiA^e disease, and the infections in Texas and Louisiana 
are noAv much less serious than in earlier years. 

The methods of eradication are more extreme than have been 
found necessary in fighting anjr other plant disease on account of 
the extreme infectiousness of citrus canker. All infected trees 
found by the inspectors are burned, and additional safeguards such 
as requiring the inspectors to Avear outer suits, shoes, and^ hats that 
are thoroughly disinfected both upon entering ond leaving citrus 
properties are employed. The success of this campaign may be 
said to haA^e established a new era in preventiA^e ancl control -work 
in dealing Avith plant diseases. 

Damaging Insects Held in Check 

Equally important as plant diseases in their economic relation to 
agriculture in this country are insect pests. The warfare against 
these pests grows more tense and more scientific year by year. To 
prevent the entry of neAV plant pests of all kinds, some 22 quaran- 
tines, either prohibiting or restricting and safeguarding the entry 
of products knoAvn to be likely to carry such pests, are now being 
enforced. This enforcement involves the maintenance of a port 
inspectipn service at all important ocean and border ports of entry 
into this country. The important products thus brought under 
restrictions as to entry include cotton, various cereals, nursery and 
ornamental stock, and all fuiits and ATgetables. This service has 
been largely developed during the past four years and it is significant 
to note that since the plant quarantine law av&s passed not a single 
new major pest has entered this country. 

The work of enforcing the Federal quarantine on account of the 
European corn borer, in cooperation with the several States, has been 
excellent and has prevented the spreading of the j)est through com- 
merce in affected products. More than a million individuals of a 
useful parasite have been brought from Europe and liberated in the 
infest^ re^ons. Other promising introduced parasites have been 
established in New England and have been liberated on the eastern 
edge of the Corn Belt in Ohio, where the corn borer has become 
established comparatively recently. 

By inspection of products likely to carry the gipsy moth, its spread 
has been checked and no new colonies have tecome established at 
long distances from the generally infested Ncav England area. In 
New Jersey no injury to loliage has resulted since the first year, and 
the area has now been reduced more than one-half. The area in NeAV 
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England infested by the brown-tail moth has decreased nearly 3,000 
square miles during the past four years. 

Experiments have resulted in the development of more efficient 
methods of control, and the introduction of many thousands of 
parasites and other natural enemies from Europe and Japan has 
aided in gradually reducing the increase of both gipsy moth and 
brown-tail moth in the sections of New England that have been 
longest infested. The 
area defoliated this 
year is much less than 
in previous years. 

The department has 
been attempting to de- 
termine the principles 
in the cotton plant 
that cause the boll 
weevil to feed on this 
plant alone, but it is 
only recently that any 
great measure of suc- 
cess was gained. Large 
quantities of cotton 
plants were collected 
and either distilled or 
otherwise processed to 
obtain a complete un- 
derstanding of the 
chemistry of the cot- 
ton plant. Some of 
the most promising of 
the substances isolated 
have been tested in 
the field during the 
past summer, and cer- 
tain of them possess 
attractive qualities ap- 
parently slightly supe- 
rior to those of the 
cotton plant itself. 

Experiments are still 
going on, and definite 
conclusions may not 
be reached for another 
year, but the outlook 

is hopeful. Once in 25, — Gypsy moth caterpillars under sticky hand on tree 

possession of such an 

attractant, a promising new line of remedial work at once becomes 
available. 

The pink boll worm of cottonTs generally recognized as one of the 
worst of all cotton pests. It originated in India and is now gen- 
erally established in practically ^1 the important cotton-producing 
countries of the world except in the United States. About 1915 it 
gained entrance from Mexico into Texas and later spread to portions 
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of Louisiana. It also obtained some foothold in A^^estern Texas and 
New Mexico directly from Mexico. 

A hard fight to eradicate it has been in progress since its first 
discovery in Texas la 1917. No new areas of infestation ha^^e been 
located during the last tAA^o years, and except in the AACstern districts 
of Texas and in Ncav Mexico no reinfestation has deA^eloped in any 
of the territory where the insect preAdoiislj^ had. been established. 
This means that the moie important areas originally infested, in 
central and eastern Texas and in Loiiisiana,^ are apparently free 
from this pest and this freedom has iioav continued for three'years. 

In western Texas and in 'Sew Mexico no continued effort has been 
made to eradicate the pink bollAvorm, for the reason that the prox- 
imity to the Mexican border makes reinfestation almost certain. 

The danger of infesta- 
tion spreading from 
the western areas east- 
ward is, lioweA^er, be- 
ing controlled by quar- 
antine, by the installa- 
tion of seed-disinfec- 
tion machines in all 
gins, and by the sepa- 
aration of these areas 
from central and east- 
ern Texas. It is not 
believed that the risk 
of spread from these 
areas of infestation is 
greater than that from 
the infested areas in 
Mexico. 

To preA-ent the fur- 
ther entry of this pest 
from Mexico, all com- 
mercial and other bor- 
der traffic into the 
L'^nited States is safe- 
guarded by inspection 

Fig. 26 . — Peach attacked .rapanese beetles and disinfection. T his 

has iiiA-olA^ed the in- 
spection, during the past year, of uj)Avard of 29,000 freight cars and 
the fumigation of nearly 17,000 of these. In addition, all A’^e- 
hicular and other movement out of Mexico is inspected and safe- 
guarded. A fee covering actual cost of labor and chemicals is 
charged for the disinfection of such cars and vehicles, and the 
receipts are turned into the Treasury, amounting during the year 
to $67,730.50. 

Although the Japanese beetle has continued gradually to enlarge 
its territory by annual dispersal, the quarantine and other operations 
carried out in cooperation with the States of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania have been instrumental in preventing the spread of the 
insect to other parts of the country. Search for the parasites of the 
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Japanese beetle was begun in 1920 in Japan, China, and Korea, and 
numerous large shipments of natural enemies have been introduced, 
some of wdiicli have become established. 

More Profitable Use of Crops 

The application of science to the improvement of manufacturing 
processes in those industries that use agricultural products as raw 
materials, and the development of new manufacturing uses for 
products and by-products of the farm, provide a more profitable 
outlet for farm crops. The chemists of the department have de- 
veloped and patented processes for the manufacture from corn cobs 
of an adhesive and of furfural, which is a chemical that can be 
used extensively in the manufacture of many useful appliances. 
These processes' may soon be in use on a commercial scale that will 
provide a market for many corn cobs that are now practically a 
waste by-product. 

A process has been developed by the specialists of the department 
for the manufacture of a palatable beverage resembling tea from 
cassina, a plant that grows wild abxmdantly along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts from North Carolina to Texas. A flavoring extract for 
use in making carbonated beverages has also been made in the labo- 
ratory from cassina and may soon be manufactured commercially. 
The cured cassina leaves suitable for making beverages are now 
manufactured commercially and are on the market. 

A laboratory established at Los Angeles, Calif., has developed 
processes for making citric acid, citrate of lime, lemon and orange 
oils, marmalades, ]Dectin, and other commercial products fipm cull 
and surplus lemons and oranges. These processes are now being used 
profitably by commercial concerns that purchase large quantities of 
cull oranges and lemons which were formerly wasted. 

An improved process for the manufacture of a cane sirup that 
will not readily crystallize or ferment has been developed by the 
chemists and is now in successful operation in a large number of 
sirup manufacturing plants. The market for cane sirup has hereto- 
fore been restricted by the tendency of the sirup either to crystallize 
or ferment before it reached consumers. By developing a method 
that removes this difficulty the specialists of the department have 
made it possible for the market ft)r cane sirup to be gi’eatly ex- 
tended. Improvements have likewise been made in methods for 
the manufacture of sorgo and maple sirups. The department spe- 
cialists are now engaged in studies looking to certain improvements 
in the manufacture of beet and of cane sugar which it is hoped 
will aid in the extension of the domestic sugar industry. 

Improved processes for the dehydi'ation of fruits and vegetables 
have been developed and are in successful commercial use. Dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables much superior in appearance and flavor 
to ,the products dried by the old methods are now on the market. 
The extension of this most economical method for preserving and 
transporting fruits and vegetables is assured. 

How to utilize profitably on the farm certain vegetables in the 
manufacture of pickles and of sauerkraut and certain fruits in the 
manufacture of vinegar has been worked out in the laboratory and 
the methods published. 
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A process for making a crystalline maltose sugar from cornstarch 
has been developed. The cost of producing maltose sugar from 
cornstarch is lower than the cost of producing cane sugar. The new 
process has yet to be industrialized, so that it is too early to realize 
its bearing on the utilization of corn. The investigational work is 
not entirely complete but has proceeded far enough to demonstrate 
that it is entirely practicable to make an excellent grade of crystal- 
line maltose sugar from cornstarch or hominy. 

The Hunt for New Plants 

Continued success during the past few years in introducing plants 
from ail corners of the earth goes to confirm the belief that numerous 
possibilities stiU exist in this field of research. Many alien plants 
have been introduced and developed to a point where they have 
found a profitable place in our agriculture. Curiously enough the 
faith prevails in every district, however poor the soil may be, that 
it needs only the finding of the proper plants to make the land 
greatly more productive. The success with new forage plants goes 
far to give validity to this belief. One has only to consider such 
plants as alfalfa, the sorghums, Sudan grass, sweet clover, lespedeza, 
and velvet beans, all of comparatively recent introduction and utili- 
zation, to realize what a profound effect they have had in this 
country. 

The agricultural explorations carried on by the department during 
the past four years have been especially important. They have 
included extended travel in Africa, Asia, and South America and 
have resulted in the importation of many valuable new plants. Ex- 
plorations in southern China, Burma, and Siam resulted in the col- 
lection of trees from which chaulmoogra oil, a successful specific for 
leprosy, is obtained, and the establishment of these trees in the 
American tropics. Seeds of the gorli shrub, from Sierra Leone, 
Africa, also contain chaulmoogric acid, and as this shrub is of 
quicker growth than the Asiatic tree from which the oil is obtained, 
it has been introduced as another source of this material. 

Numerous varieties of Chinese chestnuts have been imported for 
testing for blight resistance in the hope that they will replace the 
rapidly disappearing American species. Many native Chinese 
apples, pears, cherries, plums, and roses were also obtained which, 
because of their vigor and hardiness, will be of special interest to 
plant breeders. 

One of the department’s explorers has recently returned from a 
trip to northern Africa, Abyssinia, and the Kashmir section of Brit- 
ish India, where he went especially to obtain varieties of barley and 
wheat likely to prove of value at high altitudes, or for growing under 
dry-farming conditions in the Western States. Another explorer trav- 
ersed Africa from south to north, obtaining many native plants of in- 
terest and value, some of which are likely to prove adapted to our 
Southern States. This explorer is an expert plant geographer and 
through his visits to Africa we have been able to obtain much valuable 
information about the agricultural possibilities of that continent. 

During the past year the department sent its chief corn specialist 
to South America to obtain samples of corn from the Indian tribes 
in the high Andean country of Bolivia, Peru, Chile, and Argentina. 
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Cornell University cooperated in this exploration by sending a mem- 
ber of its faculty who is one of the best known plant breeders in the 
United States. Many samples of corn were obtained which should 
prove of value to corn breeders, especially those who are developing 
early strains for the Northern States, and drouth-resistant varieties 
for the Southwest. 

Near La Paz, Bolivia, and in the vicinity of Cuzco, Calca, and 
Huancayo, Peru, varieties were obtained that have been grown there 
since long before the discovery of America by the white man. 
These varieties possess many characteristics which make them of 
interest and possible value as breeding stocks in the United States. 
Those districts are located near the Equator, or from 12° to 17° 
south latitude, and so have a long finst-free period except at the 
highest altitudes. For the same reason the length of the days and 
nights is more nearly equal than in our Corn Belt. Because of the 
altitude, however, the temperature is relatively low, particularly 
during the night. These conditions have resulted in varieties of 
corn differing markedly from those grown in the United States. 

The most important feature of barley investigations has been an 
extensive exploration for breeding stocks in Africa and Asia. In 
addition to barleys a large number of samples of other grains, 
legumes, and the various cultivated and wild plants we :e obtained. 
The barleys of the western United States undoubtedly were intro- 
duced into America from Mexico, where they had been grown by 
the Spaniards. These barleys are all of the types conmiomy grown 
throughout North Africa, especially in the region from Timis west 
to the Atlantic. It is certain that many types common in North 
Africa were not introduced by the early settlers and have not yet 
found their way to this country. The selections made in Algeria 
and Tunis and later in northern Spain were barleys similar to the 
Coast variety of America. 

In all there were 19 accessions of barley from Algeria and Tunis, 
19 from Spain, 32 from Egypt, 30 from India, and 33 from Abys- 
sinia. This does not in any way indicate the total number of bar- 
leys procured. Wherever the fields were in head all of the types 
from a single set of adjoining fields were selected, but placed under 
a single field accession number. The barleys from Algeria, Tunis, 
Egypt, and India were sown in November, 1923, at Sacaton, Ariz. 
In addition to the bulk samples there were over 700 rows grown from 
heads selected in fields of North Africa and India. Many of these 
gave very liigh yields. The selections from Egypt were particularly 
promising. There were some hundreds of selections of the two forms 
of Mariout, and it is hoped that some of these may be superior to 
the original introductions. The barleys from Kaslmiir gave sur- 
prisingly high yields. It is thought that the Kashmir type has not 
been previously tested at experiment stations in America. 

Several new grasses from the Tropics give promise for southern 
conditions. These include molasses grass, which succeeds wonder- 
fully on any of the well-drained soils, however sandy, of southern 
Florida; Bahia grass, the best grass yet found for permanent pas- 
tures in Florida and along the Gulf coast on the relatively dry 
lands; Guatemala grass, a tall, coarse grass with thick, juicy stems, 
very valuable for soiling; and Tracy grass, accidentally introduced 
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on the Gulf coast and making a very dense sv ard on both dry and 
wet soils. Tracy arass is extremely difficult to eradicate Avhen once 
established, but where pasturage alone is considered it is a grass of 
great merit. 

Rubber Investigations Pushed 

Investigations begun last year to determine the possibilities of 
rubber production in the United States and in adjacent tropical re- 
gions are being pushed forward to the extent of the available funds. 
The need of additional sour(*es of raAV rubber is becoming even more 
apparent with the further rapid increase in the volume of the rub- 
ber industry in the United States, and with our great preponderance 
in the use of motor vehicles. It is re])orted that the rubber in- 
dustry has increased 35 per cent in the last tAvo years, and that 11 
motor vehicles are oAvned in the United States to 2 in all other coun- 
tries. Apart from the danger of being so completely dependent 
on the East Indies for an indispensable material, it is plain that 
a scarcity may result in a few years from a continued growth 
of the industrial demand, either in the United States or abroad. 

Though only one rubber-producing species has been cultivated 
extensiA^^ely as yet, there are many other plants of widely different 
habits that require iuA estigation before Ave can be assured of the 
best possibilities of producing rubl)er in America. Dry-country 
rubber plants are being investigated in southern California, Arizona, 
and Nevada, while rubber-producing trees and vines of tropical 
countries are being studied in their nath^e countries to determine 
their suitability for conditions to be found in southern Florida, 
Porto Eico, aiid the Canal Zone, or in the neighboring countries. 
Special opportunities for such inA’-estigations have been found in 
Haiti, where plantings of seA^eral of the more prominent rubber trees, 
including the HeA^ea or Para rubber tree of Brazil, were made about 
20 years ago. Labor would be available in Haiti if it appeared that 
commercial rubber planting Avould be profitable. Cooperation is 
being extended by the President of Haiti, and a conA^enient location 
for experimenter work near Port an Prince has been placed at our 
dis])osal. 

From AAdiat has been learned in the West Indies, Central America, 
and Mexico there can be no doubt of the possibility of producing 
substantial quantities of rubber in tropical America if suitable 
cultural systems can be developed, not requiring oriental contract 
labor as in the East Indian rubber plantations. To use resident labor 
it is necessary to consider the production of rubber in connection Avith 
other crops, rather than the opening of special rubber districts where 
labor must be imported. The possibilities of utilizing waste lands 
for rubber production or for plantings that could supply emergency 
needs must be considered as alternatives to replacing other crops 
with rubber. 

Fiber Plant Investigations 

There has been an increasing need in this coimtry for hard fibers 
for use in cordage as Avell as in binder twines. Disturbed conditions 
in Yucatan have resulted in a falling off of supplies of lienequen that 
has been the principal fiber used for binder tAvine, while the world 
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demands for cordage fibers have increased materially over the re- 
quirements previous to 1914. There are probably 40,000 or more 
acres of land suitable for henequen or sisal in Porto Kico and the 
Virgin Islands imder our own flag, but not enough to make up for 
the reduced production in Yucatan. Greater emphasis has been 
placed, therefore, on the work in the Philippine Islands, where abaca, 
the only fiber suitable for high-grade ropes, is produced and where 
there are large areas with conditions of climate, soil, and labor, 
favorable for the production of hard fibers. 

Work in the Philippine Islands has been carried on along the 
following lines : 

1. Fiber cleaning machines have been introduced, their work demon- 
strated, and their use encouraged. As a result the production of 
machine-cleaned maguey and sisal has become an established in- 
dustry, yielding better profits and also better fiber than the hand- 
cleaning methods. 

2. Sisal plants have been introduced and their cultivation en- 
couraged, because they yield fiber of better qualtiy than manila 
maguey. The produclbion of sisal during the first six months of 
1924 was 4,288 bales, which Tvas more than twice the production 
during the same period in 1923. 

3. The uses and methods of handling fibers in the cordage and 
twine mills have been studied and recommendations have been made 
to the producers, resulting in better methods of preparing and 
baling the fibers. 

4. The inspection and grading of fibers by the Philippine Go\'ern- 
ment, favored by all manufacturers, have been encouraged, im- 
proved, and more firmly established. 

5. A study has been made of the perished ” abaca fiber that has 
been the cause of numerous complaints, especially in the London 
market, and the troubles from this source have been materially re- 
duced. This form of deterioration is the result of storing the fiber 
in air-tight warehouses, causing a fermentation due to fungi or 
bacteria or to both. 

6. iVttention has been given to the threatened injury to the abaca 
industry by two diseases that have destroyed abaca plantations in 
the Provinces of Laguna and Cavite on the Island of Luzon. Recom- 
mendations have beeit made and are being acted upon by the Philip- 
pine Government for holding the diseases in check, and efforts are 
being continued for more efficient measui*es to combat these diseases. 

The production of manila maguey and sisal in the Philippine 
Islands now amounts to approximately one-third of the production 
of henequen in Yucatan. During the year ended June 30, 1924, 
more than 200,000 bales of abaca from the Philippines were used 
to eke out the decreasing supplies of henequen for the manufacture 
of binder twine in the Ignited States. 

New Studies of Plant Life 

During the past four years it has been shown that in many plant 
species the relative length of day and night may be the controlling 
factor in flowering and fruiting'and other features of development. 
Some plants are promptly forced into flowering and fruiting by 
exposure to relatively short days, and exposure of these plants to 
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long dayb will caube proinse and indefinite vegetative development 
without" flowering. Other plants, however, tend to remain tn the 
vegetative btage when exposed to short days and are quicldy forced 
into flowering b} the action of long days. Formation of tubers and 
bulbs, falling of the leaves, the (‘ondition of dormancy, development 
of branches, and extent of root giwth also are subject to ]*egulation 
by the prevailing len^h of day. Moreover, plants vary widely in 
tlieir sensibility to this factor. 

Through field and greenhouse studies it has been possible to estab- 
lish the relationship of the length of day to early and late maturing 
varieties of crop plants, the (‘omparative development of the vegeta- 
tive and fruiting portions of the plant, the distribution of the grow- 
ing and fruiting periods through the year, the everblooming or 
everbearing condition, the adaptability of different varieties and 
species of crop plants to different latitudes, and the natural distribu- 
tion of plants. 

In many species flowering and fruiting can be induced or sup- 
pressed at will by artificial control of the daily period of illumina- 
tion. For this purpose the daily exposure to light during the long 
days of summer may be shortened by use of dark houses, and in 
winter artificial light may be used to lengthen the daily illumination 
period. It has been found, moreover, that plants can be readily 
grown to maturity with artificial light as the only source of illumina- 
tion. Flowering and fruiting and other characteristic responses to 
differences in duration of the daily illumination period are brought 
about as easily with artificial light as with sunlight. 

Wheat Breeding Tests 

The varieties of wheat grown in the United States number more 
than 200, known by more than 800 different names. A concerted 
effort has been madd* toward the standardization of varieties by 
communities and a reduction in the number and acreage of the 
poorer varieties. Improved varieties are being developed. A recent 
production is Nodak, a high-yielding, rust-resistant durum variety 
of excellent OTality, developed as a selection from Kubanka in co- 
operation with the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which is distributing the new variety. 

Kubanka was introduced by the depaifment from Russia and is 
now the best adapted variety for all of the varying conditions in 
the durum wheat sections. It is a high-yielding wheat, fairly resist- 
ant to rust, of good milling quality, and weU liked for the manu- 
facture of macaroni and other products. Nodak has outyielded 
Kubanka at the Dickinson substation, where it was selected, by 1.3 
budaels per acre during the seven years from 1918 to 1924, inclusive. 

Karmont is a new, high-yielding, hardy variety of hard red 
winter wheat, selected from Kharkof , which is being distributed by 
the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, with which it was 
developed cooperatively. lOiarkof, which also was introduced by 
the department from Russia, is the highest yielding and most widely 

S :own variety of hard red winter wheat in Montana and Wyoming. 

t the Moccasin (Mont.) substation, where Karmont was selected, 
it has outyielded Kharkof by 1.6 bushels per acre during the six 
years from 1918 to 1923, inclusive. 
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The early efforts at wheat improvement by the department con- 
sisted largely of trials of introduced varieties. These were followed 
by improvement though selections of pure-line strains. As more 
difficult and specialized problems arose, the breeding of wheats by 
hybridization has been undertaken. This now offers the most 
scientific and reliable method for further improvement. Varietal 
trials with standard and new varieties are being continued at Federal 
and State agricultural experiment stations to determine their 
agronomic value. 

Kota is a bearded variety of hard red spring wheat which is re- 
sistant to black stem rust. It was introduced from Russia and 
developed concurrently by the department and the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The rust resistance of the variety 
was first determined in 1918. In 84 trials, during the five years from 
1919 to 1923, Kota averaged 9.6 per cent of rust infection, while 
Marquis in the same trials rusted 47.9 per cent and Kubanka durum 
23.9 per cent. The acre yields of Kota have averaged considerably 
higher in North Dakota and South Dakota than those of Marquis, 
the standard variety of hard red spring wheat. 

About 1,000 varieties and strains of wheat have been tested for 
bunt resistance cooperatively in California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Kansas. Of these a few have proved highly resistant. Hybrids 
of these resistant strains are proving very promising. Eidit, one 
of the most desirable of these, developed at the Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has now been distributed to farmers. 
Two immune strains have been derived from the Hussar and Martin 
varieties, respectively. While these are not desirable strains for 
commercial growing, they have been crossed with good commercial 
varieties susceptible to bunt, and from these hybrids it is expected 
to develop conunercially desirable bunt-free strains. Resistance also 
is being developed through pure-line selections of resistant plants 
from susceptible commercially desirable varieties. SeveraT highly 
resistant strains of excellent quality have been obtained by this 
method. 

New Corn Varieties Tested 

In all commercial open-fertilized varieties of corn various dele- 
terious characters are present which tend to reduce production. 
Among these injurious characters are barrenness, weak stalks, weak 
roots, twisted and crinkled leaves, deficient chlorophyl, poor silks or 
tassels, and susceptibility to different diseases, which reduce the 
stands and yields of open-fertilized corn. In corn-breeding investi- 
gations, sell-pollinated strains free from these harmful factors have 
been isolated by continued selection. As a rule, however, strains 
inbred for several successive years are materially reduced in size and 
productivity. The recombination of these pure strains, after elimi- 
nating undesirable characters, is necessary in order to restore vigor 
and consequent high production. The hybrids from some of the 
recombinations of these strains, when grown in the field in compari- 
son with the best commercial varieties, have already produced sub- 
stantial increases in yield. 

Numerous “ selfed strains of important commercial varieties of 
corn have been subjected to artificial smut infections during the past 
four years. A few strains have proved very resistant to infection. 
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These strains, wlien ^rown in different localities, have shown the 
same comparati\e de^rrees of resistance. Hybrids from crosses of 
two resistant strains have shown consistently high resistance, while 
hybrids from <*rosses l^etween a resistant and a susceptible strain and 
liybricls from crosses between two susceptible strains all are sus- 
ceptible, showdna that susceptibility is dominant. 

Sugar-cane Investigations 

The gradually diminishing yields of sugar cane in recent years 
due to the failure* of native varieties to resist mosaic disease, root 
rots, storage rots, and other diseases, are being successfully met by 
the introduction, selection, and breeding of new varieties. 

About five years ago, when it became evident that the injurious 
mosaic disease was spreading at an alarming rate and would soon 
seriously affect our sugar industry as it had already affected that of 
several other countries, varieties known to be resistant to this dis- 
ease W’ere introduced. Ten varieties of cane were obtained from 
Argentina during 1919, but only two were found to be of any value. 
These were Kavangire (TToa), which is immune, and 234 P. O. J., 
w4iicli is tolerant to mosaic. At about the same time it was found 
tliat Cayana-19, a variety of cane previously imported from Brazil 
for sirup-production studies, was also immune from mosaic disease. 

Steps were immediately taken to increase these three varieties and 
to test them throughout the sirup and sugar-producing sections. 
For sirup pur]>os»&, Cayana-10 has practically supplanted the old 
varieties in the heavily infected areas. P. O. J. 234 and several 
subsequent introductions promise to do the same thing in the sugar- 
producing sections. Although these varieties are of great impor- 
tance for increasing the present yields of sugar cane, they are only 
distributed as a means of tiding over the industry imtil they can 
b(* repla(*ed by still better varieties now^ under observation. 

Foreign Clover Seed Studied 

A study, ('oiumencing in 191 o, but interrupted by the war, of the 
I'easons for red-<‘lover failures shoved that one of the causes of 
failure was the use of iionadapted seed. A large part of the red- 
elo\or seed used w^as found to be imported, chiefly from Italy and 
France. 

The studies of the department in cooperation wuth the 'sarious 
experiment stations show^ that red-clover seed groAvn in Italy pro- 
duces a plant not winter-hardy enough to withstand our climate in 
the severe sections of the c•lo^W belt, as low^a and Minnesota, and 
that this strain of red clover is also much more susceptible to the 
anthracnose disease so prevalent in the southern and southeastern 
portions of the clover belt. The weakness of this type of clover is so 
pronoimced that the use of Italian clover seed is to be discouraged 
throughout the clover belt east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Red-clover seed grown in other European countries and in Chile 
has not yet been so thoroughly tested, but it is already evident that 
red-dover seed produced anywhere in Europe west of Poland and 
south of the Baltic is not reliably hardy in those parts of our clover 
belt having very severe winters or where the snow cover is often 
scant. During less severe winters clover from seed produced in Bo- 
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hernia and in northern France has come through the winter without 
serious injury. In the Ohio Valley and the States immediately sur- 
rounding the Great Lakes, except perhaps in New York, European 
clover seed, with the exception of Italian, has, so far as tested, 
given reasonable satisfaction. In the southeastern and southern 
portions of the clover belt, all European seed so far tested has pro- 
duced a rather indilfereiit second crop, this weakness appearing to 
be due to a greater susceptibility to anthracnos?. 

Predatory Animal Control 

Considerable progress has been made during the past four years 
in the control of predatory animals. During this period 2,542 wolves, 
695 mountain lions, 11,625 bobcats and lynxes, 497 bears, and about 
380,000 coyotes have been destroyed in these campaigns. This rep- 
resents a direct gross saving to stock growers of not less than 
$23,000,000, at a cost of $1,101,820 to the department, and $1,040,276 
to cooperators. A few years ago when the department began its 
systematic campaign against predatorj^ animals in the public-land 
States the estimated annual losses from these pests were placed at 
more than $20,000,000.'' 

To this direct saving of livestock should be added the benefits 
from the suppression of rabies and the prompt control of outbreaks 
of this disease among coyotes and other predatory wild animals. 
This work has been conducted with such effectiveness that from its 
general spread in six of the Western States rabies has been reduced 
to small sporadic outbreaks which are immediately suppressed by 
the concentration of trained men wherever the disease is reported. 
Without this prompt work in suppressing outbreaks it might spread 
rapidly over the entire Rocky Moimtain region with appalling 
human suffering and loss of livestock. 

General Administration 

During the past four years the general administrative staff of the 
department has been materially strengthened. A budget officer has 
been appointed to supervise and coordinate the fiscal and business 
affairs of the department and to assist in the preparation and han- 
dling of the department budget as provided by the budget and ac- 
coimting act. Participating in the fixed policy of the Government in 
this respect, notable advances have been made in improving the busi- 
ness administration of the department. A director of purchase and 
sales has been appointed to supervise and coordinate the procurement 
of supplies and services for the department and to supervise the dis- 
position of surplus proj)erty in the several branches. A traffic man- 
ager has been appointed to function in a similar manner in connec- 
tion with all transportation matters. Representatives of the depart- 
ment have been assigned to the various boards set up under the 
Bureau of the Budget, including the traffic board, the purchasing 
board, the real-estate board, the joint conference on printing, the 
board of contracts and adjustments, the specifications board, and 
other similar agencies. Radical departures in business procedure 
have been adopted, but these have involved nothing more than the 
correct application of modern business methods to the work of the 
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department, with the thought always in mind of getting full value 
received for the expenditure of every dollar of the taxpayers’ money. 

The highest commendation is due the personnel of the depart- 
ment for the spirit in which they have entered into the plan to 
conduct the business of the Government on the most economical 
and efficient basis possible. I have found on every hand a full 
appreciation of the fact that every dollar spent had to be earned by 
some one, and that its expenditure under our management mw^t 
always be with that fact clearly in mind. 

Further progress needs to be made in the improvement of the 
general business administration. A review of the results accom- 
plished during the past four years indicates conclusively that for 
every dollar additional expended in strengthening the general ad- 
ministration many dollars more are saved to the Government in 
increased efficiency and specific economies effected. In order to 
establish a sound basis for gi'eater advance along this line, the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency recently, at the request of the 
department, assigned a trained investigator to make a study of the 
general business organization with a view to suggest such further 
changes as may appear beneficial. 

Personnel of the Departn 2 nt 

The personnel of the department on June 30, 1924, numbered 
approximately 20,000, of whom 5,000 were located in Washington 
and 15,000 were engaged in work outside of Washington. The turn- 
over in the personnel during the fiscal year 1924 was 13.81 per cent, 
or 2.32 per' cent less than for the preceding year. 

The duty of coordinating and supervising the intricate work inci- 
dent to the classification of the department personnel has continued 
to be discharged by the personnel classification officer specially ap- 
pointed for tlais purpose a year ago. The salary classification act 
became effective July 1, 1924. By its tei'ms it applies only to the 
personnel in the District of Columbia. As a result of the oj^erations 
of this law 79 of the employees of the department in Washington 
on July 1, t924, suffered reductions in compensation; in 1,436 cases 
the salaries remained unchanged, and the remainder received moder- 
ate salary increases. The average salary increase under the classi- 
fication act for the total number of employees in Washington was 
4.56 per cent. The classification of employees of the department 
as made effective July 1, 1924, has not eliminated all disparities in 
compensation. Under the provisions of the act, however, which 
make possible advancement in salary wuthin the various grades on 
the basis of merit, it is hoped that wuthin a reasonable time equitable 
and satisfactory adjustments may be made. 

The employment situation in the department has been vastly 
improved by the adjustxnents under the classification act and by the 
better opportunities presented for advancement under the provisions 
of the act, assuming funds wnll be made available for this purpose 
from time to time. Certain details which have developed in connec- 
tion with the administration of the act as applied to actual working 
problem^ present the need for changes which doubtless will be made 
as conditions permit. Provision should be made for the employ- 
ment where needed of at least a limited number of experts in special 
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scientific and technical problems at salaries higher than now is 
permitted for this purpose. 

In addition to the benefits under the salary classification act the 
personnel situation has been improved by the application of the re- 
tirement act. The status of the civil service in this department, 
would be improved if the provisions of the retirement act were 
amended so as to assure the payment of a larger annuity to em- 
ployees who become eligible for retirement from the higher grades. 
At present all employees have 2^ per cent deducted from their 
salaries for the purpose of annuity, but the maximum annuity is 
$720 per annum regardless of whether the deduction has been made 
from a salary of $1,200 or from a salary of $6,000 per annum. Ee- 
tirement from the military branches of this Government and re- 
tirement from the civil branches of certain foreign governments 
is on a basis which takes into account the grade of the employee 
concerned, and in the present case it would seem altogether reason- 
able to apply the same principle, since the employees themselves 
contribute the funds from which the annuities are paid. Modifica- 
tion of the retirement act in this way would make the Federal 
service more attractive as a career for the outstanding men in scien- 
tific research. 

Further improvement in the personnel situation has been effected 
by the establishment in the department under the director of scien- 
tific work of a graduate school for research workers and by the 
department making it possible for men engaged in scientific work 
to take advanced work on the problems in which they are engaged 
at the various universities without separating themselves from the 
department service. The proper development of the personnel work 
of the department, especially in view of the present procedure in- 
volved under the salary classification act, in the matter of efficiency 
ratings, etc., represents one of the most important branches of our 
general administration, and it is contemplated that increased at- 
tention will need to be given to this work in the future, preferably 
imder an officer of the department who will function as director of 
personnel. 

Housing Situation Serious 

In previous reports attention has been called to the deplorable 
housing situation of this department and the need for action as 
soon as feasible to improve it. Of the more than 40 buildings 
occupied in various parts of Washington, some of them at consider- 
able distance from the department, to which reference was made in 
the annual reports for 1922 and 1923, none have been abandoned. On 
the contrary, two additional locations were necessary in order to 
handle the work. 

In the study of administrative operations the department con- 
stantly finds that costs are excessive because of the number and 
scattered locations of the buildings occupied. Almost inestimable 
savings and increased efficiency could be effective if the department 
were housed in fewer buildings more closely related to the central 
administration, with consequent greater ease of intercommunication, 
closer supervision, and lessening of expense for guarding, cleaning, 
messenger service, and trucking service. Unquestionably this is the 
greatest need of the departmient aj the present time. Conferences 
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recently have been held with the chairman of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission and the architects who planned the buildings of the depart- 
ment constructed in 1908, as a result of which revised sketches have 
been made and a rough estimate submitted covering the construc- 
tion of a central unit to join the two wings already completed. 
Jfothing will be more helpful to the department than* the resuiuj)- 
tion of the building program, whicli I hope will be possible during 
the coming year. 

Appropriations 

As in past years, a summary of the department appropriations 
appears at the end of this report. An analysis of the regular appro- 


EXPENDITURES 

UNITED STATES OEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FISCAL YEAR 1824 



— Approximately one-half of the expunditurcb ol the Depaitment of Aarloul- 
to ^cml i^ Pu'jlic service ana regulatory work. Less than one-fourth Is devoted 
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priations of the department for the fiscal year 1924 indicates that 
about one-half of the money was spent for regulatory and service 
work which is conducted not alone in the interest of the producers 
on the farm but for the benefit of all classes of our citizens. The 
maintenance of the national forests and the Federal meat inspection 
are typical activities in this group. On the other hand, less than 
one-fourth of the funds available for the ordinary activities of the 
department, or approximately $9,700,000, was available for scientific 
research. During the past four years the basic importance of agri- 
cultural research, upon the results of which the success of the depart- 
ment’s other activities is dependent, has been particularly stressed in 
these reports. The funds annually provided for this purpose, how- 
ever, have not increased materially during this period. A type of 
work which has yielded such vast additions to our national welfare 
is deserving of the most liberal financial support from the Govern- 
ment. The money so used may be regarded as in the nature of an 
investment in the national interest, from which, in the light of past 
experience, continuous returns to the public in value greatly ex- 
ceeding the outlay may be expected. 

Adequate expansion of the department’s activities has been effected 
by the policy of retrenchment in Government expenditures neces- 
sarily adopted at the close of the war. This is a sendee and creative 
department. If should keep pace with the country’s agricultural 
and industrial development and with the changing needs .of our 
complex population, constituting as it does an integral and in- 
evitable part of this development. The amount involved for all the 
activities of the department, except Federal aid to the States in road 
construction, is much less than 2 per cent of the total expenditures of 
the Government, and adequate support of the basic scientific research 
work would not materially alter this ratio. As the fiscal situation 
of the Government permits growing, support should be given to these 
activities. 
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Financial Statement 


The net cost to the Federal Government of the regular activities 
of the depai-tnient during the fiscal year 192± was approximately 
$36,900,000, ns indicated by the following table: 

Federal Funds for Regular Work of Department 


1 

1 

1 

Appropriations 
available, 
fiscal year 
1924 

Expenditures, 
fiscal year 
1924 

Outstanding 
obligations, 
June 30, 1921 

Unobligated 

balances 

A gii cultural appropriation act, 1924 (e\- 
clusue of appropriations made direct to 
'States for research work under the Hatch 
and Adams Acts and for extension work 
under the Smith- Lever aci, ana appropri- 
ations for the acquisition of lands by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission, 
for Federal highway and forest road and 
trail construction, for collection ol seed- 
arain loans made to farmers in drought- 
striken areas, and for printing and bind- 
ing for congressional distribution pub- 
lications on diseases of the horse and 
diseases of cattle) 

1 

$33,826,fiS3.U0 

$29, 308, 434. 94 

640, 833. 50 

$877, 384. 66 

Deficiency appropriation acts (Apr. 2, 1924, 

and Apr. 26, 1924) 

Supplemental appropriation for increase of 
compensation (act of Mar. 4, 1923) 

2,675,950.00 

1, 251, 675. 48 

1. U7, 208. 98 

7, 065. 54 

3,304,800.00 

2, 941, 564 82 

234, 454. 03 

125, 781. 15 

Pt manent annual appropriation for meat 

inspection (act of June 30, 1906) 

Revolving fund for classification of cotton.. 

3,000,000.00 1 

, 2, tU59, 213 85 

219, 521. 85 

311,264 36 

145, 823. 07 ' 

SO, 151. 26 

65, 671.81 

Revolving fund for sale of cotton stani- ards. . 

1, 326. 40 

30 30 


1, 296. 10 

-\llotment for fixed nitrogen research (un- 
expended balance of allotment previously 
transferred from appropriation placed at 
disposal of the President by the national 
defense act of Juno 3, 1916) 

562,927.29 

194, 737. 10 

5, 587. M 

362,602.65 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other 
contagious diseases of animals (reappro- 
priation of unexpended balance from 
1923) i 

300,532.44 

10, 792. 46 

298, 725. 82 

7, 640. 49 

1, 806. 62 

Boll-weevil poisoning through use of air- 
planes (available balance of appropriation 
made for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924)... 

3, 160. 17 

1.80 

Investigating sources of crude rubber (avail- 
able balance of appropriation made for the 
fiscal years 1923 and 1924) 

95, 604. 43 

61, 246. 85 

33,944.82 

412, 76 

Tontrol of white-pine blister rust (available 
balance of continuing appropriation made 
in 1922) 

4,850.40 

830.06 

36. 55 

3, 983. 79 

Tontrol of insect infestations on national 
forests (available balance of continuing 
appropriation made in 1922) 

69, 810. 95 

1 

27, 596. 76 

13, 255. 12 

28, 959. 07 

Other continuing appropriations for regular 
work 

81,937.84 

6, 366 33 

1, IM. .)8 

74, 117 13 

Total 

44, 081, 00b. 28 

36, 851, 214. 00 

5,570,953 56 

1, 65.S 810. 72 


Expenditures, as shown above sr)i. 214. 00 

Outstanding obligations, as shown above ,5, 570, 953. 56 


Total expenditure for year when all obligations are paid 42, 422, 167. 56 

Less: 

Receipts, 1924, deposited in United States Treasury to credit of mis- 
cellaneous receipts fund (see below) $6, 426, 953. 54 

Reimbursement by dealers for cost of classifying cotton 91, 572. 41 

5, 518, 525. 95 

Net cost of regular work 36, 903, 641. 61 

Of the total expenditure of $42,400,000 for the regular work of 
the department, approximately $9,700,000, or 22.9 per cent, was used 
for research; $2,400,000, or 5.7 per cent, for extension; $20,000,000, 
or 47.1 per cent, for .service and regulatory activities ; and $10,300,000, 
or 24.3 per cent, for the direct eradication or control of various 
animal and plant diseases and pests. 
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Direct Income to Government in Connection with Work of Department 
of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 1924 

Incident to the department's work during the fiscal year 1924, 
direct receipts aggiegating $10,065,160.28 were covered into the 
Treasury, and fines were imposed and judgments recovered by the 
courts amounting to $157,536.60 in connection with the enforcement 
by the department of the regulatoiy acts which devolve upon it for 
administration and execution, as follows : 

Receipts: 

Deposited to credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts fund — 

From business on the national forests. _ $4, 731, 163. 19 
From other sources 695, 790. 35 


Deposited to credit of miscellaneous receipts 
fund but subsequently appropriated as 
special funds for use of Forest Service-^ 

10 per cent of net receipts from busi- 
• ness bn the national forests,- for forest 
road and trail constrifction in 1925. _ o20, 739. 92 

Contributions from private sources, used — - - - 
mainly for the construction of forest 
roads and trails.-.. - 2, 618, '441. 59 

Deposited to credit of appropriations for regular work of : 

department..’ .i 

Deposited to credit of appropriations adinin- - 

istered by but not u^ed in prosecuting 
regular work of department— . . .. • - 

Reimbursement for cost of distributing 

surplus ^war materials^ to. States for 

use in r6§.d-c6nstruction wdrk'."ll.ll- - - 781, 745. 60 


$5, 426, 953. 54 


3, 139, 181. 51 
494, 971, 24 


Repayments by farmers of seed grain ' 
* loans. 1 - 1 - 1 - 2 1 1 .1 L. 


781, 745. 60 
222, 308. 39 


^ 1, 004, 053. -99 

Total receipts ll_.l 10, 065, 160: 28 

Finesimposedand judgments recovered by the courts in con- 

nection with violations of statutes intrusted to‘ Depart- 

ment of Agriculture for enforcement 157, 536. 60 

Total direct income to Government resulting from 
activities of Department of Agriculture 10, 222, 696. 88 

Federal Funds Administered by Department but not Used for its Regular 

Work 

In addition to the expenditures for conducting the investigative, 
regulatory, and other regular activities of the department, $102,- 
051,027.36 was expended during the fiscal year 1924 from appropria- 
tions administered by the department other than those used for the 
prosecution of its regular work, as follows : 


Appropriation 

Extension work in agriculture available, fiscal fiscal year 

and home economics: 

Provided by Smith-Lever 
Act of May 8, 1914.... $4, 580, 000. 00 
Supplementary fund pro- 
vided by agricuitiiral 
appropriation act for 

1924... 1,300,000.00 

Balances from prior years. 175, 601. 06 

6, 055, 601. 05 1 $5, 820, 816. 89 

1 Paid direct to States by Treasury Department. 

29283‘»~-ybk 1924 7-1-8 


Expenditure, 
fiscal year 
1924 


Unexpended 
bailee, 
June 30, 1924 


$234, 784. 16 
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Appropriation 
a\ ailable, fiscal 
year 1924 

Expendituie, 
fiscal yeai 

1924 

Pnexpended 

balance, 

June 30, 1924 

Research work of State agri- 
cultural experiment stations 
(provided by agricultural 
appropriation act for 1924). 

Balances from prior years 

$1, 440, 000. 00 
8. 49 

1, 440, 008. 49 

1 $1, 440, 000. 41 

$8. 08 


Federal-aid road const ruction 
(provided by acts of July 11, 

1916; Feb. 28, 1919; Nov. 

9, 1921: Jan. 22, 1923; and 
Feb. 26, 1923): 

Hural post roads — 

Appropriated for fis- 
cal year 1924 29, 300, 000. 00 

Balances from prior 
years 132, 079, 279. 99 


161, 379, 279. 99 80, 380, 925. 10 80, 998, 354. 89 

Roads and trails within or 
adjacent to national 
forests — 

Appropriated for fis- 
cal year 1924 4, 000, 000. 00 

Ten per cent of na- 
tional forest re- 
ceipts for 1923, 
available for road 
and trail building 

in 1924 528, 569. 06 

Balances from prior 
years 11, 279, 523. 79 


15, 808, 092. 85 9, 252, 120. 99 6, 555, 971. 86 

Payments to States from na- 
tional forest receipts for 
benefit of county schools 

and roads 1, 371, 550. 15 1 1, 371, 550. 15 

Refunds to users of national 
forest resources of moneys 
deposited by them in excess 
of amounts required to se- 
cure purchase price of tim- 
ber, use of lands, etc 115, 085. 38 115, 085. 38 

Acquisition of land by Na- 
tional Forest Reservation 
Commission for protection 
of forested watersheds of 
navigable streams: 

Provided by agricultural 
appropriation act for 


1924___ 450,000.00 

Balances from prior years- 1, 140, 063. 51 


1, 590, 063. 51 866, 819. 21 723, 244. 30 

Expenses of National Forest 
Reservation Commission 
(provided by act of Mar. 1, 

1911): 

Appropriation for fiscal 

year 1924 25,000. 00 

Balances from prior years. " 49, 277. 36 


74, 277. 36 

1 Paid direet to States by Treasurj Department. 


321. 31 


73, 956. 06 
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Appropriation 
availabJe, fiscal 
year 3924 

Cooperative work, Forest Serv- 
ice, consisting principally of 
forest road and trail con- 
struction (paid from contri- 
butions from private 
sources) : 

Amount contributed dur- 

1924 $2,618,441.59 

Balances from prior years. ’ 599, 180. 33 

3, 217, 621. 92 $2, 221, 962. 72 $995, 659. 20 


1 , 000 , 000 . 00 


33, 000. 00 


222, 308. 39 

2, 081, 368. 04 

3, 342, 449. 77 $410, 881. 56 $2, 931, 568. 21 

Work done by Department of 
Agriculture for other depart- 
ments at their request, under 
authority of sec. 7, fortifica- 
tions act of May 21, 1920: 

Allotments from other de- 
partments, fiscal year 


1924 72, 860. 00 

Balance of allotments 
made in prior years 1, SS6. 73 


Printing and binding, for con- 
cessional distribution, pub- 
Hcation on Diseases of the 
Horse and Diseases of Cattle 
(provided by the agricul- 
tural act for 1924) 

Total Federal appropri- 
ations administered 
by department but' 
not used for its regu- 
lar work 194, 668, 777. 20 102, 051, 027. 36 92, 617, 749. 84 


74, 746. 73 70, 543. 64 4, 203. 09 


200 , 000 , 00 100 , 000 . 00 100 , 000 . 00 


Loans to farmers in drought- 
stricken areas: 
Approjpriation provided 
by joint resolution of 
Apr. 26, 1924, for seed 
and feed loans to farm- 
ers in New Mexico 

Appropriations provided 
by agricultural act for 
1924 and deficiency act 
of Apr. 2, 1924, for col- 
lection of loans 

Loans to farmers in drought- 
stricken areas — Continued. 
Balance of appropriation 
provided by deficiency 
act of ^lar. 4, 1923, for 

collection of loans 

Collections during 1924 of 
loans made in 1921 and 

1922 

Previously collected 


Expenditure, Unexpended 

fiscal year balance, 

1924 June 30, 1924 
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Summary of All Appropriations Available to Department During Fiscal 

Year 1924 



Appropriation 
available, fis- 
cal year 1921 

E^:penditure, 
fiscal year 
1921 

Uno\pended 
balance, 
Juuo30, 1924 

Federal funds for regular work of department during 
fiscal year 1921 

$44,081,008,28 

$36,8."1,214.00 

i 1 $7, 220, 794. 28 

Federal funds administered by department but not used 
for its regular work 

194, 668, 777. 20 

102,051, 027.36 

92,617,749.84 

Total for work of fiscal year 1924 

1 238,749,785.48 

138,002,211. 36 

99,847, 514. 12 

Federal funds remaining available for payment of out- 
standing obligations ineuired m conducting regular 
work of department duiing fiscal years 1922 and 1923.. 

7,001,980.09 

4, 155, 706. 19 

2, 846, 273. 90 

Total 

245,751,765.57 i 

143,057,947.55 

102, 693, 818. 02 


ilnduding $5,570,953.56 for outstanding obligations, as of Juno 30, 1924. 


i^taiement of appropriation a, cj^pcnditurca, and 'balances for flacal year 192i 


Title of appropriation 

Amount 

appropriated 

Expenditures 

to 

June 30, 1924 

Unexpended 
balance, 
June 30, 1924 

Amount 
turned into 
surplus 
fund 

Balance 
available 
for fiscal 
year 1025 

Appropriations and funds for 
fiscal year 1924. 

Agricultural appropriation 
act for fiscal year 1924 (ex- 
clusive of $29,300,000 for 
rural post roads and $3,- 
000,000 for forest roads, 
shown below) 

$37,236,053.00 

$32,311,707.45 

$4,924,945.55 


$4,924,915.0 

tmns made in^defiewncy 
act of Apr. 2, 1924, ana 
joint resolution of Apr. 26, 
1924— 

Eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease 

2, 500, 000, 00 

1,172,439.51 

1, 327,660.49 


1,327, 560.49 

Farmers’ seed and feed 
loans, New Mcuco... 

1, 000, 000. 00 

378,805.17 

621, 194.83 


621, 194.83 

Preventing spread ot 
moths 

70, 000. 00 

1,14a 69 

68,851.31 


68,851.31 

Fighting forest fires | 

55, 000. 00 

55, 000. 00 

i 

Protection of lands In 
Oregon an<i California 
railroad foi feiture 
suits 

1!,9(K).00 

2,429. 90 

9, 470. 10 


9, 170. 10 

Enforcement of cotton 
standards act 

25,550.00 

17, 157. 38 

8, 392. 62 


S, 302. 62 

Administration of ware- 
house act 

10,000.00 

1 

10,000.00 


10,000.00 

Experiment station, Is- 
land of Guam 

3,500.00 

3, 500. 00 


Collection of seed-grain 
loans - 

13,000.00 i 

7, 628. 51 

5,371.49 


5, 371. 49 

Supplemental appjopria- 
tion for increase of com- 
pensation (act of Mar, 4, 
1923) 

3,304,800.00 

2,944,564.82 

360, 235. 18 


300,235. 18 

Permanent specific appro- 
priations— 

Meat inspection (act of 
June 30, 1906) 

3, 000, 000, 00 

2, 669, 213. 79 

330,786. 21 


330, 786. 21 

Cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work 
(act of May 8, 1914)... 

4,580,000.00 

4,620,816.89 

59, 183. 11 


59,183. U 

Cooperative construc- 
tion of roads and 
trails, national forests 
(act of July 11, 1916).. 

1,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1 

1, 000, 000. 00 

National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission 
(act of Mar, 1, 1911)... 

25,000.00 

315.27 

2iCS4.73 


24.684.73 
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statement of appropriations, expenditures, and 'balances for fiscal year 192Jf- 

Continued 


Title of appropriation 

.Amount 

appropriated 

Expenditures 

to 

June 30, 1924 

Unexpended 
balance, 
June 30, 1924 

Amount 
turned into 
surplus 
fund 

Balance 
available 
for fiscal 
year 1925 

Appropriation and funds for 
fiscal year 1924-~Continued. 

Continuing appropria- 
tions — 

Cooperative construc- 
tion of rural post 
roads (agricultural 
act, fiscal year 1924) 

$29,300,000.00 


$29,300,000.00 


$29, 300, 000. 00 

Forest highways (agri- 
cultural act, fiscal year 
1924) 

1, 500, 000. 00 


3, .500, 000. 00 


1, 500, 000. 00 

Forest road develop- 
ment (agricultural 
act, fiscal year 1924) 

1, 500, 000. 00 

j 

$625, 707. S8 

874, 292. 12 


874, 292. 12 

Indefinite appropriations 
and funds— 

Refunds to depositors, 
national forests fund.. 
Roads and trails for 
States, national for- 
ests fund 

115,085.38 

528, 569. 06 

115,085.38 

27,424.03 

501, 145. 03 


501, 145. 03 

Payments to States and 
Territories, national 
forests fund 

1,321,422.66 

1,321,422.66 



Payments to school 
funds, .4.rizona and 1 
New Mexico, na- 
tional forests fund 

50,127,49 

50, 127. 49 




Cooperative work, For- 
est Service 

Revolving fund for 
classification of cotton. 

2, 618, 441. 59 

91, 572. 41 

1,622,782.39 

25,900.60 

995, 659. 20 

65, 671, 81 


995, 659. 20 

65, 671. 81 

Revolving fund for sales 
of cotton standards... 

1, 326. 40 

3a 30 

1,296.10 


1, 296. 10 

Fund from seed-grain 
loans collected during 
1924 

1 

222,308.39 j 

23.79 ; 

222,284.60 

$110,002.39 

112, 282. 21 

Allotments from other de- 
partments— 

Collecting statistics, 
Bureau of Census 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

2,829.91 

2, 170. 09 

2, 17a 09 

Air Service, Army 

9,795.32 

204.68 


204.68 

Breeding experimental 
animals, Army 

ssaoo 

727,20 

122.80 


122.80 

Investigations for Fed- 
eral Power Commis- 
sion- - 

1,010.00 

1,000.04 

9.96 


9.96 

.Aviation, Navy.. 

1 55,000.00 

i 53,637.06 

1,362.94 


1,362.94 

Construction and re- 
pair, Navy 

1,000.00 

i 982.75 

17.25 


17.25 

Total, current ap- 
propriations and 
funds (exclusive 
of balances from 
prior years) 

90,157,116.38 

1 

47,942,204. 18 

42,2li9l2.20 

110,002.39 

42,104,909.81 


Title of appropriation 


avSfor a^teor 


Unexpended balances of appro- 
priations and funds for prior fis- 
cal years remaining available for 
expenditure or other disposition 
during fiscal year 1924: 

Appropriations in agricultural 

act for fiscal year 1922. $1, 947, 055. 19 $558, 907, 48 $1, 388, 147. 71 $1,388,147.71 

Appropriations in agricultural 

act for-fiscal year 1923. 5,385,836.03 3,980,216.^ I,4a5,619.40 $1,406,619.40 

Reappropriation of u n e x - 
pended balance for eradica- 
tion of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, etc 300,532.44 298.725,82 1,806, 62 1.806.62 
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Statemnt of appropriations, expenditures, and lalanees for fiscal year 192i— 

Continued 


Title of appropriation 


Amount 
available for 
fiscal year 


1924 


Unexpended balances of appro- 
priations and funds for prior fis- 
cal years remaining available for 
expenditure or other disposition 
during fiscal year 1924r-Con. 

Boappropriation of Federal- 
aid road administrative 
funds for road-materials in- 


vestigations 

Supplemental appropriations 
for fiscal years 1922 and 1923: 
Whito-pme blister rust 

control-- 

Insect infestations, na- 
tional forests 

Enforcement of packers 

and stockyards act 

Enforcement of future 

trading act 

Operation of Center I^lar- 

ket 

Salaries and expenses, wool 
division, Woi' Industries 

Board 

Protection of lands in Ore- 
gon and California rail- 
road forfeiture suits 

Motor boat foi Alaskan 

forests 

Investigating sources of 

crude rubber 

Boll-weevil poisoning 
through use of airplanes. 
Preventing spread of Jap- 
anese beetle 

Collection of seed-grain 

loans 

Consolidating addressing 
and duplicating work... 
Blowdown of timber, 
Olympic National Forest 
Supplemental appropriation 
for increase of compensation 

for fiscal year 1923 

Unexpended balances of per- 
manent specific appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1922 and 
1923*“ 

Meat inspection 

Cooperative agriculturcd 

extension work 

Cooperative construction 
of roads and trails, na- 
tional forests 

National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission 

Unexpended balances of con- 
tinuing appropriations for 
1923, 1922, and prior fiscal 1 
years— 

Cooperative construction 

of rural post roads 

Forest highways 

Forest road development... 
Federal forest road con- 
struction 

Acquisition of lands for 
protection of forested 
watersheds of navigable 

streams 

Enforcement of grain 

standards act 

Administration of ware- 
house act 


$22,488.72 

4,8r)0.40 

09,810.95 

26.913.66 
27,311.41 

22.332.66 

2.500.00 

2,492.39 

8.500.00 
95,604.43 
10,792.46 

6,268.71 

5,773.34 

33.94 

8,421.63 

297,000.04 


108,899*63 

175,601.05 


1,484,820.31 
49, 277.36 


132,079,279,99 

6,657,495.47 

2,140,080.78 

475. 746. 18 

275.998.18 
1,063.59 

526.94 


Expenditures 
during fiscal 
year 1924 


$12,455. 66 


Unexpended 
balance, June 
30, 1924 


$10,033.06 


Amount 
turned into 
surplus 
fund 


13.061 


830.06 


27,596. 76 
105. 18 


203.43 


8,500.00 

61,246.85 

7,640.49 

5,975.48 

4,424.09 


4. 020.31 

1 

42, 211. 19 


26,808.48 

26), 808. 48* 

27,311. 41 

27,311. 41 

22, 129. 23 

22, 129. 23| 

2, 500. 00 

2, .500. 00| 

2, 192.39 

2, 492. 39 

34, 3i)i . 08 


3, 151. 97 


293.23 


1, 349. 25 


33.91 

33.94 

8, 421. 63 

8, 421.63 


207,314, 21 


89, 685. 83 


6.93 


1,057,671.20 

6.04! 


108,892.60 
175, 601. 05 


427, 119. ll| 


108,892.60, 
106, 050. 50 

I 

! 


49,271.32 


21, 771. 05 


80,380,923.10 51,698,354.89 
4,608,436.451 2,049,059.02 
2, 140, 08a 78 

271,419.60 201,326.58 


105,568.30 170,429.88 

160. Sgj 902.70 

309.761 216.18 


Balance 
available for 
fiscal yeir 
1925 


$4,020.34 


42,214. 19 


34,337.53 
3, 151.97 
293.23 
1,349.25 


89,685.83 


m,nr)0 . 55 


427. 149. 11 
24, 197.27 


51,698,354.89 
I 2,049,059.02 

204,326.53 


170,429.88 

902.70 

216.18 
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Statement of appropriations, expenditures, and balances for fiscal year iWt— 

Continued 


Title of appropriation 


Unexpended balances of appro- 
priations and funds for prior fis- 
cal years remaining available for 
expenditure or other disposition 
during fiscal year l924~Con. 
Unexpended balances of con- 
tinuing appropriations for 
1923, 1922, and prior fiscal 
years—Continued. 
Determining cotton stand- 
ards and spot markets... 
Sullys Hill National Park 

game preserve 

Wind Cave National Park 

game preserve 

Laboratory building for 
Bureau of Public Roads, 

Arlington farm 

Unexpended balances of indefi- 
nite appropriations and 
funds for 1923, 1922, and 
prior fiscal years: ! 

Roads and trails for States, 

national forests fund 

Cooperative vrork, Forest 

Service 

Revolving fund for classifi- 
cation of cotton 

Fund from seed-grain 
loans collected during 

1922 and 1923 

Unexpended balance of allot- 
ment for nitrate plants 

Unexpended balances of allot- 
ments from other depart- 
menrs for 1922 and 1923— 

Air Service, Army 

Breeding experimental ani- 
mals, Army 

Manufacture of arms 

Investigations for Federal 

Power Commission 

Aviation, Navy 

Total, balances of ap- 1 
propriations and funds | 
for prior fiscal years...., 


.\mount 
available for 
fiscal year 
1924 


during fiscal 
year 1924 


Unexpended j 
balance, June 
30, 1924 

jVmount 
turned into 
surplus 
fund 

I 

) $34.81 

)! 

1 

! 

40.03! 

1 

74, 377. 79 

il 


: 

' 1 

i! 1 


Balance 
available for 
fiscal year 
1926 


$234.81 
4,494. 19 
1,241.52 

74,377.79 


521,381.05 

599,180.33 

54,250,66 

2,081,368.04 


54,25a 66:. 


2, 081,368.04$!, 150, 281 .6 


562,927.29 

194,737.10 

368,190.19 


202.91 

199.50' 

1 

3.41 

1 

13.41 

246.43 

• 47.88 

; 198.55 

1198.55 

32.37 


32.37 

132:37 

405.62 

999.40 

324.58 

999.40 

81.04 

1 

181.04 


155,594,649.19 


95, 115, 743, 37 60, 478, m, 82 2, 878, 191, 97! 


$34.81 


40,03 

74,377.79 


931,086.44 

368,190.19 


57,600,713.85 


SUMMARY 


Current appropriations and funds. 
Balances of appropriations and 
funds for prior fiscal years 

Total 

$90,157,116.38 

155,594,649.19 

$47,942,204.18 

95,115,743.37 

$42,214,91120 

60,478,905.82 

$110, 001 39 $42, 104, 909. 81 

2,878,191.971 67,600,713.85 

245,751,765.57 

143,057,947.55 

102,693,818.02 

2,9S8.194.36j 99,705, 623.66 



J These balances, no longer available for expenditure, totaling $315.37, were returned to departments 
from which allotments originated for transfer to surplus fund. 
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Publicaliotts Issued 



New 

Reprinted 

NewLindroiMinted 

Scues. 

Num- 
ber of 

Number of 

Num- 
ber of 

Number of 

Num- 
ber of 

NuuiIkm of 


titles 

copies 

titles 

copies 

titles 

copies 

Farmers’ Bulletins 

1 

3,073,643 

318 I 

6,781,371 

395 

10,755,017 

Department Bulletins 

74 

380,500 

45 1 

116,000 

119 

! t9(),50l) 

Department Circulars 

J2 

392, 500 

15 

174,000 

.T7 

566,500 

Secretary and Miscellaneous Circulars-..-’ 

16 

1,330,500 

5 

40,500 

21 

1,371,000 

Statistical Bulletins 

3 

13,500 


... 

3 

1 13,500 

Yearbook separates 

14 

130,500 

7 

11,500 

21 

132,000 

Soil Sur\’e5’s 

34 

34,000 



31 

34,000 

Service and Regulatory Announcements... 

47 

296,500 

6 i 

1 12,000 

53 

308,r>00 

Journal of Agricultural Research reprints.. 

02 

131, 126 



92 

134, 126 

Farmers’ Bulletin lists 




3 

10,700,060 

3 

10,700,000 

Miscellaneous 

136 

983, 20r) 

27 

7t, no 

163 

1,057,375 

Total 

o35 

7,659,034 

426 

17,909,484 1 

961 

2.-), 568, 518 

Periodical publications: 

1 — 

i 



1 1 



Journal of Agricultural Reseaieh 

45 

90,000 



> 45 

00,001) 

E\peiiinent Station Record > 

1 18 

122,850 


t 

IS 

122, S50 

Weather, Crops and Markets 

26 

3*033,000 


1 , 

26 

3,033,000 

Crops and Markets 

31 

1,287, 000 



31 

1, 2S7,l)0() 

Public Roads Magazine 

4 

12,000 



4 

12,000 

OiScial Record 

51 

816,000 



51 

816,001) 

Clip Sheet 

51 1 

255,000 



51 

255,000 

Weather Review 

13 

20,800 


' 13 

20,800 

Total ' 

239 

I 5, 63t), 650 

1 230 

5, 6^6, 6^(1 

Grand total ' 

1 

' 774 

1 

13,295,684 

426 

1 17.909,484 

1,201) 

31,‘mibs 



By T. Wakken Axlen, A. B. Fletcher, A. T. Goldbeck, B. W. James, J. Gordon 
McKay, H. R. Teumbower, and H. S. Fairs ank, Bureau of PuUio Roads 

I T WAS just 33 years ago that New Jersey, the first State to depart 
from the prevailing custom, passed a law providing for a certain 
measure of State j)articipation in road building. Prior to that time 
full jurisdiction over the highways of all States had been lodged in 
the counties or equivalent units of government. Under the original 
New Jersey law, the State was not given entire control over any of 
the roads. The purpose of its foamers was to establish a State 
department, employing skilled engineers, which would act in ^ an 
advisory capacity to the county officials with a view to improving 
the character ot^ the road-construction work of the State. The 
initiative in drawing the State into participation was carefully vested 
in the local authorities, who could request State aid or not, as they 
might see fit. If they invited the aid of the State, the highway 
department was to be prepared to develop plans and specifications 
and to inspect and supervise the construction of the roads, but con- 
tracts were to be let by the counties, and the roads, after construc- 
tion, were to remain as county roads subj'ect to maintenance by the 
county. More as an inducement for the coimty authorities to seek 
the aid of the State department than from any recognition of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the State, funds were appropriated by the 
State legislature from wliich to pay one-third of the cost of the 
I'oads constructed. 

This was the first establishment of the principle of State aid 
for highway construction. With minor modification it was sub- 
sequently adopted as the first step in State pai'ticipation by every 
other State. The New England and Middle Atlantic States, with 
California, Delaware, Maryland, and North Carolina were quick to 
follow New Jersey's lead. Nearly all of these States had adopted 
the policy of State aid by the end of the first decade after its initial 
adoption. By 1910 it had been accepted in nearly a score of States 
in the West, Middle West, and South, and year by year it was 
adopted by others. 
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Table 1. — Daie^ of.passaf;e of Btaf e-aid highway laicft 


state 

Year in 
which 
first 
, State- 
aid law 
was 
passed 

State 

Year in 
which 
first 
State- 
aid law 
was 
passed 

State 

Year in 
which 
first 
State- 
aid law 
was 
passed 

Ktak' 

Year in 
which 
first 
State- 
aid law 
was 
P'lssod 


1911 

FCansoi) 

1911 

Nevada 

1011 

1 

Rhode Island-, 

1902 


1909 

Kentucky 1 

1912 

New Hamp- 


South C’arolma 

1917 

A rlrflnsflS 

1913 

1895 

1909 

189o 

1903 

1915 

1908 

1905 

Louisiana 

1910 

shire 

1903 

South Dakota.. 

1011 

OnlifarTtin 

Ivlaine 

1901 

New Jersey 

1891 

Tennessee 

1915 

Pnlnrf^iln 

Maryland 

1898 

New Momco— 

1909 

Texas 

1917 

Connecticut. 

Massachusetts- 

■\rir»liign.r 

1892 

1905 

New Yoik 

1898 

Utah 

1909 

North Carolina 

1901 

Vermont 

1898 

■pinrido 

MiTiTifisnt.i 

1905 

North I)akota_ 

1909 

Virginia 

1900 

frf^nrpiM 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1915 

Ohio — 

1904 

Washington 

1905 

Tdfihn _ . 

1907 

Oklahoma 

1911 

West Viiginia. 

1909 

Tllinnis __ 

1005 

Montana 

1913 

Orecron 

1913 

Wisconsin 

1911 

Indiana 

Io\va 

1917 

1901 

Nebraska 

1911 

Pennsylvania.. 

1903 

' Wyoming 

1911 


Stale ParticipatioQ in Road Building 

The State-aid policy as adopted by the various States took a 
number of forms. In some States the aid offered consisted only of 
advice which might be accepted or rejected by the local authorities 
who retained absolute control over all the roads. In such States no 
financial aid was extended. In those States which provided for 
financial aid its acceptance generally implie'd an agreement on the 
part of the county to accept the supervision of the State authorities 
until the work of construction was completed, after which the road 
reveHed to full county control. In other States the joint participa- 
tion of the State and county in the construction of certain classes of 
roads, generally the most important ones, was made mandatory ; and 
there were still other variations w^hich differentiated the systems as 
adopted by the several States. 

Many of the States still retain the State-aid ];)olicy for certain 
classes of roads in conjunction with the policy of complete State 
contx’ol of the principal State roads; in some States it remains as the 
only form of State participation. 

The experience of the States wdiich have operated for the longest 
periods indicates that not many years elapse after the adoption of the 
State-aid principle before it begins to be realized that for the prob- 
lem presented by a certain class of roads — ^the main roads — ^the only 
adequate solution is complete State control. Massachusetts was the 
first State to define this principle upon which the most successful con- 
tinuous road building effort in the country has been based. As in 
the case of the State-aid policy the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States with Maryland and California were first to adopt it, 
the only except in this group being Vermont. They have since been 
followed by many others. 

State Control Over State System the Most Satisfactory Policy 

Not a single State that has adopted this principle has receded 
from it. The State-aid principle has not been entirely abandoned in 
these States. In practically every one it is retained and employed as 
a means of developing the more important lateral roads; but their 
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experience indicates that the only hope of developing a connected 
system of main State arteries is for the State to assume full control 
and financial responsibility for the construction and maintenance. 

There are several compelling reasons for this, which will eventu- 
ally lead all the States to adopt the plan. It has been definitely 
proved that complete connection of main arteries can not be made so 
long as there is any dependence upon county cooperation. The sec- 
tions of the roads in the various coimties are not invariably the roads 
in which the county has the greatest interest, and in such cases it is 
practically impossible to effect the appropriate improvement with 
county assistance. 

By their very nature the roads of the State system are the most 
heavily travelecl roads of the State; their traffic demands a higher 
type of improvement than is required for most other roads. In many 
instances the traffic which demands the improvement is largely extra- 
county traffic and the county is unwilling and often financially unable 
to assume its share of the cost of improvement. 

The heavy traffic on the main roads is frequently made up largely 
of vehicles passing from, city to city; not infrequently the city 
origins and destinations are not included in the coimty through 
which a large portion of the route runs, and such a county almost 
invariably demurs to the proposal that it appi'opriate a goodly 'por- 
tion of its construction fimds for the improvement of the roach 

There is an insistent county demand for the distribution of the 
State-aid funds in proportion to the incidence of the taxes or the 
mileage of road or the area or on some such proportionate basis which 
will secure to each county its full proportion of the State aid. Sel- 
dom is a system of State roads so selected that the length of road in 
each county is proportioned on any such basis. The prime considera- 
tion in the location of State roads is to seiwe the State needs; county 
lines are ignored, or should be. Here then is another obstacle in the 
way of a proper development of State roads under the State-aid 
system. , 

Lack of Maintenance the Rock Upon Which State Aid Founders 

Finally, and this perhaps is the most fatal defect of the State-aid 
system as a means of developing connected main roads, it has been 
found that the counties can not be depended upon to maintain the 
roads after conmletion. Even if the county which lies in the path 
of intercity traffic can be prevailed upon to appropriate its propor- 
tion of the cost of construction it soon wearies of the burden of 
maintaining the road for the use of the extracounty traffic. 

This, then, is the way we have come to the present situation. Be- 
ginning 33 years ago, from a condition of complete county control 
over all roads, there has been a development of some measure of 
State aid in every State. As a rule the policy, in its inception, has 
provided for little more than State advice ; some few States have 
not progres^d further than this stage; the majority have moved on 
to the requirement of compulsory State supervision over tlie con- 
struction of the aided roads and the appropriation of State revenues 
to pay a portion of the cost of construction. In all States the main- 
tenance of the State-aid roads is a duty devolving upon the coun- 
ties, and the performance of the duty generally falls short of com- 
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plete effectiveness. One State, Maryland, has seriousiv considered 
assuming the maintenance of the aided roads as a State charge, but 
has not done so. 

From this iDosition 32 States have progressed to the i^joiiit.of pro- 
viding full State control over the construction and maintenance of 
main State roads Wilt entirely or largely at State expense. In sev- 
eral of these States the designated system is completed or nearly 
completed and is being maintained effectively by the State highway 
department. With one or t^YO conspicuous exceptions no State oper- 
ating under any other system has approached the goal of a completed 
system. 

Federal Aid An Important Factor 

The consummation that is the desire of everyone is a connected 
system of highways which will permit the free ffow of travel from 
point to point without the annoyance of frequent interruptions by 
unimproved roads. We began moving toward that end in 181)1, when 
New Jersey passed its State-aid law. The movement was accelerated 
and the ultimate attainment of the end was assured when, on July 
11, 191G, the President signed the Federal-aid road act. 

A hundred years before the Federal GoA^ernment had been active 
in the construction of roads. Many of the principal roads of the 
West and Middle West were originally laid out and built as military 
roads connecting the forts which dotted what Avas then a wild and 
sparsely settled country. In 1811 it began the construction of the 
great National Pike, which was to extend from Cumberland, Md., 
to St. Louis, on the Mississippi, and serve as one of the principal 
arteries of communication for the settlement of the great NorthAvest 
Territory. The improA^ement of this road was carried on more or 
less actively until 1840, and the road was built and surfaced Avith 
stone throughout practically the entire distance from Cumberland 
to the western Indiana line, when it became apparent that the newly 
constructed railways Avould rapidly replace the highways as the 
ties Avhich would imite the far-flung settlements that were springing 
up over a vast area. So strong Avas the conviction that the higli- 
way would be practically entirely displaced by the iieAv kind of 
transportation that the National Pike for the rest of its length, from' 
the Indiana line across Illinois to St. Louis, was not surfaced Avith 
stone, but Avas graded, in the belief that the grade Avoiild eventually 
serve a railroad. The last Federal appropriation for the National 
Pike or Cumberland Road, as it Avas called, Avas made in 1838. 
From that time until 1893 the National GoA^ernment took no part 
whatever in the construction and maintenance of the roads. 

In that year there was created in the Department of Agriculture 
a small office with an annual appropriation of $10,000, which was 
assigned the task of studying the existing highAvay situation and 
reporting upon the best methods of road construction and mainte- 
nance. This Office of Road Inquixy, as it was called, was destined 
to continue its work of study and i*esearch from year to year, impart- 
ing to the local road builders the knowledge it gained by building as 
models short sections of road, known as object^-lesson roads, in nu- 
merous counties. 

When, finally, in 191G the passage of the Federal-aid road act 
provided for resumption of actiA^e Federal participation in road con- 
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struction the former Office of Eoad Inquiry, then groTrn into the 
Bureau of Public Roads, was given the duty of suj^ervising for’ the 
Government the construction of the Federal-aid roads, and its long 
study of road conditions throughout the country enabled it to per- 
form that duty with intelligence and efficiency. " 

To the extent of the money it apj)ropriate(i, the Federal-aid road 
act authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to participate in the 
improvement of post roads up to 50 per cent of the cost of the 
improvement, providing that the aid granted to any particular proj- 
ect did not exceed $10,000 a mile, exclusive of the cost of bridges 
more than 20 feet long. But the most important and far-reaching 
provision of the law was its requirement that the States desiring to 
receive the Federal aid would first have to create a State highway 
department adequate in authority and equipment to cooperate with 
the Federal Government and assume the responsibility for the imme- 
diate supervision of the construction. Up to the year before its pas- 
sage there were still six States which had no State highway depart- 
ment, and a number of the departments that had been created had 
been given only nominal authority. As the wisdom of the policy of 
State control had been thoroughly proved through a score of years, 
the Federal act made its adoption a condition of the receipt of the 
Federal aid and thus at one stroke brought about the creation of 
departments in the laggard States and made State control a real 
factor in highway construction in a number in which it had hitherto 
been only nominal. The first Federal act, therefore, had the effect of 
accelerating a tendency toward State control which had already been 
proved to be the wisest course by the experience of the leading 
States. ^ ‘ ■ 

Upon the foundation thus laid down the Federal highway act, 
passed five years later, added two other requirements which are des- 
tined to have a profound effect upon the course of highway improve- 
ment. First, it authorized the Secretary of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with the State highway departments, to designate a system of 
main interstate and intercounty highways, limited in each State to 
7 per cent of* the total mileage existing at the time of its passage, 
and thus imposed upon the backward States another imj>ortant prin- 
ciple which had previously been foimd successful in the experience of 
the leading States. The act of 1916 having brought about the uni- 
versal adoption of the principle of State control of main roads, 
this new act led to the adoption of a definite progi*am of improve- 
ment, extensive enough to serve the most imperative needs of all 
States and the Nation as a whole, but so limited that its completion 
can be expected in a few years. And to this requirement it added 
the further stipulation that the roads built must be maintained — ^by 
the State highway departments if, as is confidently expected, they 
will, but if not, then by the Federal Government. 

The importance of the Federal legislation then is that it embodies 
and applies those principles which have been found to be most suc- 
cessful in the experience of the most advanced States, and it has 
caused the adoption of these principles by all States much sooner 
than they would have been adopted on the initiative of the States. 
Among these principles, the application of which is extended to all 
States by the Federal laws, are (1) the engineering control of main 
roads by State Iiighway departments, (2) the designation of con- 
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Bected systems of main roads to be constructed under State super- 
vision uith funds under State control, and (3) the continuous main- 
tenance of such loads by the State highway departments. 

Mileage and Classification of American Highways 


There are 2,041,201 miles of roads in the United States according 
to the most leliable estimates, a mileage so great that if it measured 
a single continuous road, that road would encircle the earth more 

than 100 times. Not 



all of this mileage, 
however, is of equal 
importance from the 
standpoint of the 
transportation servuce 
it is called upon to 
lender. Some of it 
consists of roads used 
by so few people that 
they hardly should lie 
considered* as public 
roads at all. Another 
portion of it consists 
of neighborhood 
roads, the cross roads 
w hich run between the 
more important local 
roads and lead to a 
few farms. Still an- 
other portion consists 
of the principal local 
roads, w hich, branch- 
ing off from the main 
arteries pass through 
a fairly large agricul- 
tural area and lead to 
the small towns. Next 
in order of import- 
ance are the main ar- 


A FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY IN OHIO teiUOS of the StatCS, 

Tig 1 — The Fedei<il aid lii^M\a'v system disiJ^iiated undei fUa UnnlrhATiP nf 
the teimb ot the Fedoial highway act mcliiaes ITl 087 oaCKDOne Or Ilie 

miles ot mam intei state and inteicouiitv loads. I'odoial- wllOJe STStein, W lliclx 

aid tunds appiopiiated by the Oo^einment aie expended 

onij on this sj stem runs between the large 

cities by the most 

direct routes, and feed and are fed by the principal local roads 
which bpnch off from them. Finally there are roads of in- 
terstate importance relatively small in their total length, and in 
the main coinciding in each State with the main trunk lines of the 
State system. These are the through roads, the transcontinental 
trails, which run between the principal cities of the nation. "^Miether 
they are officially so recognized and classified or not, all roads by 
virtue of the traffic they carry belong to one of these classes, which 
may be called (1) interstate roads, (2) State roads, (3) county 
roads, and (4) local roads. 


Highways and Highway Transportation 
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The Federal-aid highway system. — In accordance TS’itli the Fed- 
eral highway act, the Secretary of Agriculture, acting through the 
Bureau of Public Eoads, and the officials of the several State high- 
way dej^artments, has Recently designated the roads which consti- 
tute the Federal-aid highway system. These roads, which form a 
connected system covering the entire United States, have at present 
a total length of 171,687 miles. The greatest mileage which can be 
included in the system, under the terms of the act, is approximately 
200,000 miles. The roads, thus officially designated, comprise, in 
the main, all roads referred to above as interstate roads. They 
reach directly nearly every city of 5,000 population or greater, and 
are so chosen that if a zone 10 miles wide was marked off on each 
side of them, these zones would include the homes of 90 per cent 
of the population. 



THE NATIONAL FOREST ROAD THROUGH MONARCH PASS, COLO. 

Ficj. 2. — National forest rouds are bnilt by. tbe Federal Government with and witb- 
ont local cooperation. They are needed for the better administration and pro- 
tection of the forests and to make available the wealth of natural resources 
and beautiful scenery of these gi’eat Federal reservations 

National forest roads, — In addition to the provision they make for 
the cooperative construction of Federal-aid roads the various Fed- 
eral acts, previously referred tb, also have made appropriations 
for the improvement of certain roads in the various national forests 
iiuder the supervision of the Federal officials. Eoads are needed in 
and across these vast areas not only to facilitate the work of ad- 
ministering the forests and make possible their protection from fire, 
but also to provide for transportation across them between the 
State lands separated by them. As the national parks and national 
monuments are in nearly every instance almost entirely surrounded 
by national* forests access by highway to these reserved areas of 
scenic beauty is possible only by crossing the national forest. 

To meet these various needs for roads in the forest areas the Fed- 
eral Government has appropriated a total of $47,000,000 for forest- 
road construction and a system of roads in those areas, including 
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13,622 miles and tjdn^ together closely with the Federal-aid highway 
system, has been "designated jointly by the State highway depart- 
ments and by the Forest Service and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
This system is now in course of improvement concurrently with the 
Federal-aid highway system. 

State road syntenis . — Systems w^hich include practically all roads 
wiiich may be classified ns State roads have now been so designated 
in each of the States. In some States the selected roads haA^e been 
specifically designated by name and description in the laws of the 
State, in others the designation of the system has been left to the 
State highway department, but in one way or another such systems 
have now been designated in each of the States. These systems 
wdiich are Imown as State highway systems and which are made up 
of what the public knows as the State roads, include, in most States, 
all the roads of the Federal-aid highway system and a number or 
others, of important State significance ; although in some States the 
Federal-aid system is larger than the designated State systeia. 

Gounty and local roads . — All roads other than those included in 
the Federal-aid highway system or one of the State highway sys- 
tems are county or local roads. In some counties the more important 
roads below the importance of State roads have been classified as 
county system>s, excluding a balan(‘e of mileage which is referred to 
as township, district, or local roads; but, in the main, the county and 
local roads are not definitely subdivided. 

The total mileage of roads in each of the States and the mileage 
included in the Federal-aid and State systems in each State are 
shown in Table 2, in which, it is I’epeated, the Federal -aid roads 
coincide generally wdth the State roads. 

Table 2. — Total mileage of high ways and mUeage of Federal-aid and Htafe 
highway systems in each State 


state 


Total 

Mgbwas- 

mileage 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. , 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

liOuisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


58,410 
21,227 
74, 800 
75,889 
4b, 143 
12, 162 
3,933 
27,043 
94,912 
31, 099 
96,326 
76,246 
104, 082 
128, 551 
68, 704 
39,803 
21,483 
14,772 
18,868 
77,283 
107,103 
63,085 
111, 620 
64,732 
86,556 


Approxi- 
mate 
mileage 
of State 
highways 

Approved 
mileage 
of Fed- 
end-aid 
highway 
system 

State 

Total 

highway 

mileage 

Approxi- 
mate 
mileage 
of State 
highways 

Approved 
mileago 
of Fpd- 
cral-aid 
highway 
system 

3, 958 

3,872 

Nevada 

26,057 

434 

1,422 

1,725 

1,498 

4,624 

New Hampshire . . . 

13, 841 

1,493 

988 

6,638 

New Jersey 

14, 066 

712 

1, 198 

6,393 

4,468 

New Mexico 

45,549 

7,963 

3,134 

8, 923 

3,271 

New York 

81, 878 

11,260 

4,498 

1,569 

835 

North Carolina 

68,204 

6,407 

3,770 

355 

320 

North Dakota 

106, 523 

4,860 

4,886 

3, 508 

1,883 

iOhio 

84, 219 

10,465 

5,458 

6, 119 

5,450 

Oklahoma 

1 134, 263 

14,688 

6,590 

4,028 

2,769 

Oregon 

45, 475 

4,460 

2,814 

4,800 

, 4,987 

Pennsylvania 

90,991 

10,783 

3,954 

3,819 

3,957 

Khode Island 

2, 274 

762 

*166 

8,647 

7,185 

South Carolina 

61, 850 

4,015 

3,047 

6,696 

6,892 

South Dakota 

116, 485 

5,542 

6,457 

6,500 

3,255 

Tennessee 

62,546 

4,170 

3,050 

7,000 

1,417 

2,681 

1,393 

Texas 

167,685 

23,047 

15,610 

3,251 

10,827 

1,588 

Utah 

1,950 

1,427 

, Vermont 

14,677 

4,270 

1,043 

1,490 

1,308 

1 Virginia 

59, 080 

4,400 

3,023 

6,567 

4^582 

' Washington 

45,816 

3,123 

2,908 

6,974 

6,794 

West Virginia. 

35, 173 

1,042 

1,919 

1 5^400 

3,357 

1 Wisconsin 

78,679 

7,524 

3,744 

1 7, 640 

! 4,694 

7,630 

4,366 

Wyoming 

46,528 ! 

3,190 

3,013 

5,742 

5,489 

Total 

2,941,294 

25L056 

171,687 


Includes about 26,000 miles of section lines declared public highways by law, but which are not open 
for general traffic. 
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Authorities in Control of Roads 

The authorities in control of rural road -work of the various 
classes are the Secretary of Agriculture, who acts through the United 
States Bureau of Public Eoads ; the State highway departments of 
the 48 States; and the governing bodies of the various counties, 
variously* known as county commissioners, boards of supervisors, 
county judges, or police juries. In some States township or road 
district officials have control over the construction and repair of 
certain local roads. 

Gontrol of Federal-cdd roads . — ^The nature and extent of the 
Federal-aid highway system and the manner of its designation have 
already been briefly described. All appropriations for Federal aid 
made since the designation of the system have been expendable only 
for the improvement of roads included in it; and while no such 
requirement was imposed by the original Federal-aid road act, the 
roads improved with funds appropriated by that act do, for the most 
part, form parts of the designated system. 

Federal-aid roads are constructed under the immediate super- 
vision of the several State highway departments subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, who has delegated the 
details of administration to the Bureau of Public Roads. The 
bureau has established 12 districts, each in charge of a district engi- 
neer who cooperates directly with the State highway engineers of 
the States included in his district. The five western districts, com- 
prising what is known as the western region, are under the general 
supervision of a deputy chief engineer, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, who is responsible to the chief engineer at Washington. 
All other districts are directly under the supervision of the chief 
engineer. 

When a State highway department is prepared to undertake the 
improvement of a road included in the Federal-aid system and de- 
sires to receive Federal aid in financing the construction it notifies 
the district engineer who, if he has not already done so, immediately 
makes an examination of the road and the plans proposed for its 
improvement. If he approves the State’s proposals he submits the 
project either to the deputy chief engineer at San Francisco or to 
the chief engineer at Washington with appropriate recommendations. 
But he may at once authorize the State highway department to pro- 
ceed wih the construction subject to subsequent agreement in regard 
to any modifications in the plans which may be required by his su- 
perior authorities. Such modifications are now rarely required, be- 
cause as the result of a nximber of years of cooperation the require- 
ments of the Federal Government are now well understood and 
complied with by the States, so that when a project is submitted 
for approval by the district engineer such approval is practically 
assured. It is only necessary then to draw up a formal agreement 
between the State highway department and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture detailing the character of the construction and the partition 
of the cost between the State and the Federal Government. This 
done, the construction proceeds with the full authority of the Govern- 
ment under the immediate supervision of State highway engineers 
and subject to frequent inspection by Federal engineers. 

29283 ®— YBK 1924 8 
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As required by the law the Federal Government pays no more than 
60 per cent of the cost of the labor and materials used in the con- 
struction, nor more than $15,000 a mile, exclusive of the cost of 
bridges more than ^0 feet long, except in the States in Avhich more 
than 5 per cent of the land area is unappropriated public land. In 
these States the jiermissible percentage of the cost which may be paid 
by the Government is increased as shown in Table 3, and the max- 
imum payment per mile is increased in proportion. 

Table S. — Maj'iinum percentage of cost of Federal-aid roads ichUIi mag 6e paid 
hg Federal (Jocernment in pullic-lauA States 


State 

j Percent- 
j age of cost 
! payable by 

I Federal 
' Govern- 
ment 

! 

State 

Percent- 
age of cost 
payable by 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment 

Arizona.- 

r^9, 027.%! 

Kt‘vada 

80. 000804 

Talifoi nia 

59. 686222 

New Mcmco - 

60. 424515 

<" 0101^0 

] 56.709585 

Oregon 

60 842408 

Idaho 

59 1371S3 

Utah 

76. 444287 

Montana 

i 

Wyoming 

62. 517107 

1 




Payment of the Government's share of the cost is made upon com- 
pletion of the whole or any part of a project to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture ; and the money with which to pay the 
State's share may be drawn from the State treasury or may be ob- 
tained in whole or in part from county governments. But in the 
latter case the Federal Government requires that the money must be 
turned over to the State highway department to be expended solely 
under its control without local interference. Under the terms of its 
agreement with the Secretary of Agriculture the State binds itself 
to maintain the road when it is completed, and its performance of 
this part of its contract is insured by periodic inspections of the 
condition of the road by Federal engineers. If at any time it is 
found to be in need of repair, the Secretary of Agiucnlture notifies 
the State highway department which must within 90 days place the 
road in a proper condition of maintenairce. If it fails to do so the 
Federal Secretary must proceed immediately to give the road the 
atteirtion it requires and charge the cost against ttie Federal funds 
allotted to the State, and he mirst refuse to approve any further 
Federal-aid improvement in the State until the amount expended for 
the repair of the road hr question is reimbursed by the State. When 
such reimbursement is made the amount is paid into the Federal 
highway funds for r'eapportionment among all States, so that the 
offending State loses all but its pro rata share. 

The Federal-aid appropriatrons or authorizations made by the 
Government for each fiscal year from 1917 to the year ended June 
30, 1925, are given in Table 4.^ 


1 Apportionment of the various appropriations and authorizations amon^ the various 
States is given in. the Agricultural Stari^tices, Table 765, p. 1184. 
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Table 4. — Funds appropriated or authmnzed for Federal aid in road l)uilding 


Fiscal year endpd 
June 30 

Federal-aid 
appropria- 
tion or 
authoriza- 
tion 

Fiscal year ended 
June 30 

Federal-aid 
appropria- 
tion or 
authoriza- 
tion 

Fiscal year ended 
June 30 

Federal-aid 
appropria- 
tion or 
authoriza- • 
tion 

1917 

$5,000,000 

10. 000, OCO 

65.000. 000 

1920 ' 

$95,000,000 
100, 000, 000 
75,000,000 

1923 

$50,000,000 
! 66 , 000, 000 
j 75,000,000 

1918 

1921 . 

1924 

1919 

1922 

1925 





These various appropriations and authorizations hare been appor- 
tioned among the 48 States (and, recently, the Territory of Hawaii) 
in accordance with a formula prescribed by law, the effect of which 
is to divide each appropriation into three equal parts, the first of 
which is apportioned in proportion to the land area of the various 
States, the second in proportion to their population, and the third 
in the ratio that the total mileage of rural post roads and star 
routes in each State bears to the total mileage of such roads in the 
United States. 

Control of State roads, — Control over the State roads is vested, 
in greater or less degree, in all States in the State highway depart- 
ment. In the more advanced States the State highway department 
determines the order in which the roads of the State system are 
to be improved, prepares the plans for the improvement, supervises 
the construction and pays for it with State funds entirely under its 
own control, and, after completion, maintains the roads also with 
State funds under its own control. In the less advanced States 
control is divided between the State highway department and the 
county governing bodies in various ways. In some States initiation 
of improvement rests with the counties; in some the money to pay 
for the improvement is raised by the counties; in some the actual 
construction work may be carried on by the counties subject to the 
approval of the State highway department; in some the maintenance 
of the roads is left to the county officials. In such ways the control 
over the State roads is variously partitioned between State and 
county authorities, grading down from practically complete State 
control in some States to a control which is not much more than 
nominal in a few. But all States are moving toward the ideal of 
complete State control which, by the experience of the leading. 
States, has been demonstrated to be the most satisfactory and suc- 
cessful method. When the State and county share in the cost of con- 
struction the road is generally called a State-aid road. 

Control of county a^nd local roads, — County roads, in general, are 
built and maintained by county officials with funds raised, as a rule, 
by taxation of real and personal property within the county. The 
more advanced coxmfies employ a county engineer or an engineering 
organization to supervise the technical details of construction, the 
coirnty governing body acting only as an administrative body. A 
large number of counties, however, still attempt to build and main- 
tain roads without skilled engineering supervision, generally with 
unsatisfactory results. 

In some States the lesser roads in each county are administered, 
constructed, and maintained by a host of township and district 
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officials each of whom may have charge of only a few miles of 
road. In other States special road-improvement districts are created 
upon petition, by the Slate legislature, and the construction of the 
load or roads included in the district is supervised by special ap- 
pointed commissions. In general the roads thus built revert to the 
county authorities for maintenance. Wlien this method is adopted 
the entire cost of the construction is borne by the property owners 
of the district, generally in accordance with a sliding scale of prop- 
erty assessment, based upon the proximity of the property taxed 
to the road improved. WheneA’er an effort is made in this way to 
improve an important, heavily travelled thoroughfare, the result is 
invariably to place too great a financial burden upon those whose 
property lies along the road, who may benefit no more and possibly 
not as much by the improvement as other persons resident outside 
of the district who may, nevertheless, make greater use of the roads. 

The Present State of Road Improvement 

A survey of highway conditions made by the Office of Public 
Road'S in 1904 showed that there were then in the United States 
153.662 miles of impro\ed roads. Examining the character of the 
improvement \\e find that 38,622 miles were classed as stone or 
macadam roads, 108.233 miles as gravel roads; and 6.807 miles were 
surfaced with other materials, principally sand-clay, oiled earth, or 
shell, and others which, in the light of modern traffic, are regarded 
as inadequate for road surfacing. Some 200 miles of brick pave- 
ment, mainly in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, and Iowa, and 
a few miles of bituminous macadam and concrete roads crudely 
built, were the straws which pomted the direction that was to be 
taken in the following years. With the exception of these few miles 
of more durable pavement, it is safe to say that by far the larger 
part of this early investment in improved roads was dissipated by 
a combination of the destructive action of the motor vehicle, for 
which these roads were totally inadequate, and the failure to recog- 
nize the importance of maintenance measures. So that it may al- 
most be said that, so far as the needs of modern traffic are con- 
cerned, the development of road improvement in the United States 
began about 1904. and whatever progi-ess has since been made is 
attributable entirely to the efforts that were made during the suc- 
ceeding period of 20 years. 

The exact state of improvement at the present time is not known. 
The latest complete survey of the situation was made by the Bureau 
of Public Roads in 1921. At that time there was a total surfaced 
mileage of 387,760 miles, of which 63,339 miles were classified as 
sand-clay; 199,899 miles as gi'avel, chert, or shale; 58,036 miles as 
water-bound macadam; 19,309 miles as surface-treated macadam; 
10,264 miles as bituminous macadam; 1,601 miles as sheet asphalt; 
4.978 miles as bituminous concrete ; 15,611 miles as Portland cement 
concrete; 3,333 miles as brick, 27 miles as wood block; 60 miles as 
stone block; and 11,303 miles as miscellaneous types; the balance of 
the 2,941,294 miles of road then existing being unsurfaced earth 
roads either totally unimproved, or gi-aded and di’ained. 
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Table 5. — Mileage ana type of roads in the United States^ January i, 1922, hy 

geographic divisions ^ 


Geographic division 

Total 

all 

t3T>es 

Surfaced roads 

Sand- 

clay 

Gravel, 

chert, 

and 

shale 

Water- 

bound 

mac- 

adam 

Surface- 

treated 

mac- 

adam 

Bitumi- 

nous 

mac- 

adam 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central- 1 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Miles 
83,295 
186, 935 
412, 763 
759, 820 
365, 567 
242, 745 
416, 617 
306,382 
167, 180 

Miles 

89 
12 
4,523 
6, 343 
37,892 
6,632 
4,902 
2,706 
240 

Miles 
11,590 
8,039 
78,651 
20,791 
11,611 
17, 115 
16, 599 
11,810 
23, 693 

Miles 
2,100 
7,230 
26, 509 
1,603 
2,943 
15, 181 
666 
262 
1, 542 

Miles 

959 

6, 924 
4,000 
219 
3,352 

1, 966 
457 
64 
1,368 

Miles 
1,807 
4, 137 
1, 910 
155 
992 
131 
254 
34 
844 

Pacific 

Total all States 

2, 941, 294 

63, 339 

199,899 

58,036 

19, 309 

10,264 


Surfaced roads 


Geographic division 


Bitumi- 
Sheet nous 
asphalt con- 
crete 


Port- 

land 

cement 

con- 

crete 


Brick 


Wood 

block 


Stone 

block 


Mis- 

cel- 

laneous 


Earth 

roads 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central.. 
West North Central.. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central-. 
West South Central- 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Total all States. 


Miles 

7 

212 

38 

10 

600 

61 

55 

13 

605 


1,601 


Miles 
564 
1, 366 
514 
114 
435 
80 
324 
114 
1, 467 


4,978 


Miles 

353 

2,340 

5,633 

817 

1,753 

209 

314 

520 

3,672 


15,611 


Miles 

9 

572 

1,733 

157 

778 

11 

22 


51 


3, 333 


Miles 

1 

2 

8 

10 


6 


27 


Miles 

10 

44 


Miles 

236 

8,068 

779 

4 

816 


16 

905 


11,303 


Miles 
65, 570 
147,989 
288,455 
729,597 
304,389 
201,267 
392,631 
290,843 
132,793 


2,553,534 


1 For classification of roads by States as of Jan. 1, 1922, see Agricultural Statistics, Table 768, p. 1188. 


The indications are that approximately 40,000 miles of surfaced 
roads of various types have been constructed in the entire country 
during each of the three years since 1921, but there are no exact 
statistics to show how this mileage has been divided by types or 
States. Moreover, it may not be assumed that the net mileage of 
surfaced roads has been increased during the 3-year period by 
the total amount of the new construction, since a rather considerable 
part of it consists of the resurfacing of existing surfaced roads. All 
things considered, it is probably not far from the fact to say that 
the total mileage of surfaced roads at the end of 1924 was between 
450,000 and 475,000 miles. 

Erroneous Ideas of Road Improvement 

Before entering into a discussion of the various types of improve- 
ment and their purposes, there are certain widely entertained er- 
roneous ideas the falsity of which should be made apparent. 

Iinprored roads not lumnries , — The first is the idea that an im- 
proved road is a luxury to be enjoyed if it can be afforded, but not 
essential to the economic health of the community. It is an idea 
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that had itb orijjin in the early days of the automobile when the 
motor \ehicle was thought to be merely a toy for the wealthy few, 
and road improvement was thought to he in the interest of only 
this special class. Although there are now almost enough motor 
veliicles in use to provide one for every family, this erroneous idea 
^till persists, and one often hears, in objection to a particular pro- 
posal for road improvement, the statement that the cost is too great, 
or that to undertake it would increase taxes to the breaking point. 
Such statements are based upon the assumption that improved roads 
are in the nature of luxuries, desirable if they can be afforded but 
not to be considered unless there is available "for their construction 
a surplus of income not required for more necessary things. 

A brief examination of the purpose of roads and the effect of their 
improvement is sufficient to dispel this false idea. A road is merely 



THE COST OF BAD ROADS 

Fi<!, 3. — The numbers of vehicles using our main roads are now so great that tho 
accumulated savings resulting from road improvement will more than pay the 
cost of the most exptaisive t.\pes of loads. The fact is that we pay for im- 
}u*ove(l roads whether we have them or not, and w'e pay less if we have them than 
if u e have not 

a route over which persons and things are moved from place 
to place, as in all civilized comniiinities they must be moved. A 
man may walk along it carrying his load upon his back; he may 
pile a larger load upon a wagon and cause a team of horses or oxen 
to draw it for him with less expenditirre of labor and time ; or he 
may now load a motor truck with a still larger burden and move 
it still more rapidly. He may content himself with the wearying, 
time-consuming delays and obstructions of a rutted trail that runs 
up hill and down over bowlders and through creeks, twisting and 
turning around every natural obstacle, and thereby increasing the 
distance he must travel in going from point to f)oint; or he may 
cut the hills and fill the valleys, and bridge the streams and 
straighten the course and thereby enable himself to move a larger 
load in less time with the same expenditure of effort ; in other words, 
at the same cost. If he chooses the latter course, a certain amount 
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of effort is required to improve the road, and that effort entails a 
certain cost, but he recognizes that the cost of improving the road is 
less than the cost of toiling over it in its unimproved condition. 
For the movement of ever}^ vehicle over a road there is a certain cost, 
a cost which is less if the road be improved than if it be left in a 
state of nature. Multiply the reduction in the cost of operating 
one vehicle by the number of vehicles v^hich use the road in a year 
and the result is the greatest annual sum it is proper to pay to im- 
prove the road and maintain it in its improved state. It thus ap- 
pears that the only limit that may properly be placed upon the ex- 
penditure for highway improvement is the aggregate amount of the 
saving in vehicular operating costs resulting from the improvement, 
an amount which depends upon the number of vehicles using the 
road. Because of the great multiplication of motor vehicles it has 
now come about that the numbers of vehicles using our main roads 
are so great that the accumulated savings resulting from road im- 
provement w’ill more than pay the cost of the most expensive types 
of road. It must be clear, therefore, that improved roads are not 
a luxury to be enjoyed if we have the means and put aside if we 
have not. The fact is that we lose more by not improving them than 
it costs to improve them; so that we may say that w^e pay for im- 
proved roads whether we have them or not, and we pay less if we 
have them than if we have not. 

AU roads do not regime a hard surface . — The second erroneous 
idea is that all roads should be “ hard surfaced ” ; that no road im- 
provement is worth while imless it results in a ‘‘ hard surface.” The 
so-called hard-surfaced roads are the concrete, brick, bituminous con- 
crete, sheet asphalt, and various stone and wood-block pavements. 
All of them are expensive. To insist that ail roads should be sur- 
faced with one of these types of material would be luxurious road 
making indeed. The answer to those who propose such a plan has 
already been given. It has been shown that the* maximum amount 
which it is proper to spend for the improvement of a given road is 
tne sum of the individual savings accruing from the improvement 
to the owners of each of the vehicles driven over it. For, after all, 
those wdio use the roads are the citizens who pay for them by their 
taxes ; and we can not properly require these citizens or road users to 
pay more for the building and maintenance of a road than they re- 
cover in the way of reduced costs, of vehicular operation. Clearly 
wdiat we spend for the improvement of any given road should al- 
ways be less than the sum total of savings from the improvement. 
Otherwise the expenditure for the road is not a paying investment. 
Fortunately it is possible to make a material improvement in the 
condition of a road without hard-surfacing it, and these lesser im- 
provements are quite effective in reducing the cost of travel. 

To grade and drain an unimproved road costs much less than to 
hard-surface it, and it substantially reduces the cost of moving 
vehicles over the road. If the vehicles that use the road are com- 
paratively few in number, an unsurfaced but graded and drained 
road can be maintained in satisfactory condition by dragging at 
very low cost. The cost is so small that the savings accruing fiom 
the" operation of very few vehicles will more than pay it. If the 
number of vehicles using the road is great enough to make it im- 
practicable to maintain an unsurfaced road in continuous good con- 
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dition, the road may be surfaced with sand-clay or gra^el which, 
while it will entail an additional expenditure for improvement, will 
be more than compensated for by the greater multiplication of indi- 
\idual operating savings 'resulting from the greater traffic. In a 
similai" manner, if the traffic is heavier than a gravel road will carry, 
a surface of bituminous macadam may be economically applied; and 
it is not until the traffic reaches a very considerable density that one 
of the hard-surfaced types is required or can be economically justi- 
tied. When that point is reached a hard-surfaced road should be 
built. 

To build and maintain a mile of any one of these types requires a 
certain annual expenditure of public fimds, an expenditui'e which is 
greater for the higher than for the lower types ; but for any type the 
required annual expenditure is well within the yeai’ly savings in the 
cost of operating the number of vehicles which it will carry without 
destruction. From this course of I'easoning it follows that all roads 
should be improved to the maximum degree the traffic will justify, 
but no road should be improved to an extent in excess of its earning 
capacity. The return to the public in the form of economic trans- 
portation is the sole measure of the worth of the improvement. 
Hard surfaces ai-e required on our main, heavily traveled thorough- 
fares, but to say that all roads should be hard surfaced is merely 
another way of urging expenditure in excess of income. 

Permanent roads a delusion . — The third erroneous idea can be 
disposed of in less space than has been required for the first two. 
It is that there is such a thing as a permanent road. It is this 
delusion that has been responsible for the imhealthy disregard of 
the maintenance of our roads in the past. Following the wilT-o’-the- 
wisp of the *“ permanent road ” we have in the past allowed some of 
our new roads to go to pieces for lack of necessary repair. For- 
tunately there is none of the State highway departments which now 
suffers from this delusion. It is thoroughly understood by these 
public agencies which are in charge of the more important road 
work of the country that all roads, regardless of type, gradually 
depi’eciate and wear out under the wheels of vehicles and the action 
of the elements. They know that to keep a road in continuously 
good condition they must start maintaining it the day its construc- 
tion is completed; they know, moreover, that no matter how well 
they repair it the time will come eventually when it will need an 
entirely new surface, and they set aside the required sum from their 
available revenues to pay for the maintenance and reconstruction 
of the I'oads as such maintenance and reconstruction are required. 
Tliey consider this recurring expense as a part of the cost of the 
road to be thrown into the balance with the construction cost and 
weighed against the multiplied operating savings in determining 
the type of road to build for any given traffic condition. 

The higher types of surface, such as brick, concrete, bituminous 
concrete, and the other hard-surface types, have a greater economic 
life than the lower types, such as sand-clay, top soil, and gravel. 
That is to say, the higher types will last longer without resurfacing 
than the lower types, assuming that both classes receive the same 
careful and continuous maintenance, and that both carry traffic of 
a density which is within their power of resistance. Any road will 
be quickly worn out by a traffic which is greater than that for which 
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it was designed, and the normal rate of wear will be greatly exceeded 
unless the necessary attention is given to maintenance. 

Types and Costs of Roads 

Common types . — The types of road commonly constructed ai’e: 
Graded and drained earth, sand-clay, gravel, water-bound macadam, 
bituminous macadam, bituniinous concrete, Portland cement con- 
crete, and brick. As indicative of the relative use of each type, the 


COST PER MILE IN THOUSANDS OT DOLLARS 



Fig. 4. — ^The above average costs per mile of Pederabaid roads reflect tbe influence 
of conditions prevailing in all parts of tbe XJjnited States from 1917 to 1924 
They give an approximate indication of the relative expenditure required to 
build a mile of each type 

mileage of each that has been constructed (up to November 30, 1924). 
with Federal aid is given in Table 6. 


Table 6. — Mileage of improved highway constructed with Federal aid to 

November SO, IBSi 


Type 

Miles con- 
structed 

Type 

Miles con- 
structed 

Graded and drained earth 

7,229 

Bituminous macadam 

* 1,774 

Sand-clay 

3,922 

Bituminous concrete 

1 1,007 

Gravel 

14^280 

Portland cement concrete- 

6,208 

Water-bound macadam 

893 

Brick 

666 


Cost of roads . — ^The cost of a mile of road of any type varies with 
a number of circumstances, among which are the amount of grading 
required, the width and thickness of the surface, the design of the 
road, the character of the base on which the surface course is laid, 
the wages of labor, the rental charges for teams and machinery, the 
cost of the materials of construction, the time of the year at which 
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the road is built, and a number of others. Because of the influence 
of these variable circmnbtances average costs should not be accepted 
as indicative of the cost of any particular road improvement. The 
<-(>st should be estimated on the basis of the prevailing conditions. 

The average costs given in Table 7 are presented only as an ap- 
]>r<)ximate indication of the relative expenditure requii*ed to build 
a mile of eacdi type. They are based on the actual costs of Federal- 
aid roads and, therefore, reflect the influence of conditions prevailing 
in all parts of the Ignited States from 1917 to 1924. In addition to 
the average cost per mile, the table shows the percentage of the cost 
required for grading, surfacing, shoulders, structures (including cid- 
verts under 20 feet in span, drains, retaining walls, revetments, etc.), 
and miscellaneous items. Properly constructed, the grading and 

PERCENTAGE OF COST INVOLVED IN SURFACING AND OTHER FEATURES 

PER CENT 

0 10 20 30 *+0 5 0 60 70 8 0 90 100 

GRADED AND DRAINED 

SAND -CLAY 

GRAVEL 

WATER BOUND MACADAM 
BITUMINOUS MACADAM 

BITUMINOUS CONCRETE 

PORTLAND 
CEMENT CONCRETE 

BRICK 

AVERAGE FOR 
ALL TYPES ‘ 

msurfacn^ 

Fk.. r>. — In tlip <*onslruc1ion of a tlio pfraUinij tincl structin’os may \w con- 

<‘i(leml as th#* relatively permanent parts of tlie road, and tbe expenditure 
tl)ei«‘fur as a mon* or less permanent investment. The surlti<*ing requin's 
lenewal at intervals, the length of which depends upon the type and the 
traffic 

structures may be considered as the relatively permanent j^arts of the 
road. The surfacing requires renewal at intervals, the length of 
which depends upon the type and the traffic. 

Table 7. — Average eont of rederahaiil roads per mile 
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Type 

Aveiage 
cost per 
mile 

Percentage of aveiage co-it per mile for— 

Giading 

Sm facing 

Shoulderb 

Struc- 

tures 

1 

Miscel- 
: laneous 

Graded and drained earth 

Rand-clay 

$7,&00 

7,400 

9,900 

17.500 
29,100 

33. 500 
38,300 
44, 700 

P(r cent 
68 
41 
31 
17 
13 

9 

13 

9 

Per cent 

25 

47 

69 

73 

hi : 

76 

84 

Per cent 

Per cent 
28 
29 
18 
11 
10 

6 

8 

5 

Ptr ant 

4 

5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 

Gravel 


W ater-bound macadam - 

Bituminous macadam 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Bituminous concrete 

Birtland cement concrete 

Brick 

A\ erage for all types 

16,900 

23 

68 

1 

15 

3 
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The vanous types in relation to traiftc sei^vice . — The several types 
may be divided into tln'ee classes and rated as high, intermediate, 
and low types. The high types are bituminous concrete, Portland 
cement concrete, and brick; the intermediate types are bituminous 
macadam, water-bound macadam, and gravel; the low types are sand- 
clay, and graded and drained earth. Generally speaking, the roads 
classed together are suitable for the same ranges of traffic density, 
although there are rather decided differences between the bituminous 
and water-bound macadam and gravel of the intermediate group. 
Between the types classified as high the choice is largely a matter 
of availability of material and relative cost under particular circum- 
stances. In the intermediate group the bituminous macadam type 
is suitable for motor-vehicle traffic of moderate density and weight ; 
the water-bound type is preferable where the traffic is largely horse- 
drawn and steel-tired; and gravel is suitable for somewhat lighter 
traffic either on rubber or steel tires. 

Even where climatic conditions are not favorable to earth roads — 
where the soil becomes muddy after frequent rains or during seasonal 
conditions prevailing in the spring — earth roads are sometimes built 
as a first stage to be surfaced some time later. This division of con- 
struction into stages is possible usually wdiere present traffic is light, 

and where funds are available over a period of years but not at once. 

* 

Modern Methods and Standards of Road Construction 

Chtading and draining , — ^The purpose of grading is to prepare 
a bed for the road, and to substitute for the sharp ups and downs 
and generally sinuous course of the natural trail, a more gently 
rolling grade ” running between fixed termini by the most direct 
practicable course in a series of straight lines or tangents connected 



GRADING A HIGHWAY WITH A STEAM SHOVEL 


Fig. 6. — The purpose of grading: is to prepare a hed for the road. In the process 
the tops of the hills are cut down and the earth removed is transferred to adja- 
cent low places, so that the highway grade hecomes a succession of cuts 
and “ fills ’’ 
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hj circular curves. In the process of grading the tops of hills are 
f'lit down and the earth removed is transferred to adjacent low 
places, so that a highway grade becomes a succession of “cuts’’ 
and fills '' where the i‘oadbed is cut below or b’uilt up above the 
surrounding land. In the interest of economy the grade is adjusted 
to the natural ground surface so that, as nearly as possible, the earth 
removed from the cuts can be used to form the fills without mov- 
ing any material a great distance. 

In making the cuts, the sides of the excavation are sloped dowm- 
w’ard and inward toward tine roadbed generally at the rate of 1 
foot horizontally to 1 foot vertically, but never at a greater rate 
than that which can be maintained in the particular soil under the 
prevailing weather conditions of the locality. The sides of fills are 
similarly sloped downward and outward from the roadbed, gen- 
erally at the rate of ly^ feet horizontally to 1 foot vertically. 

In modern practice the inclination or grade of the road is gen- 
erally not permitted to exceed 6 per cent (6 feet rise in 100 feet 
of distance), although it is sometimes impracticable to adhere to 
so low a limit where the natural slopes are very steep. Where the 
grade changes the two grades are conected by means of vertical 
curves in the same manner that the straight courses of the road are 
connected by horizontal curves. ‘ 

Horizontal curves are made long and gradual enough to permit 
vehicles traveling at customary speeds to be guided around them 
without danger, and the sight distance ahead is made long enough 
to give drivers ample warning of other vehicles or obstacles ahead. 
Fulfillment of these conditions requires the use of circular curves 
of not less than 200- foot radius. -For additional safety the road- 
bed and surface are supefelevated or raised on the o’utside of the 
curve so as to overcome the centrifugal force of turning vehicles, 
and both are generally widened throughout the length of the curve. 

To protect it from damage and to increase its ability to support 
the weight of vehicles the grade must be well drained, i. e., water 
must be prevented from standing on it or being absorbed into it, 
or from running over it for a long distance. Rain water which 
falls on the surface of the road is shed as rapidly as possible to 
the sides of the road by crowning the surface, that is by giving 
it a two-way slope from the center to the sides, known as a crown. 
The water thus shed to the side is, on the fills, discharged imme- 
diately upon the lower adjacent ground. In the c'uts it is collected 
by side ditches wdiich convey it through the cuts and discharge it 
upon the low groimd at the beginning of the fill. In the interest 
of safety the crown must be reduced to a minimum, which, in the 
case of low-type roads may be as low as one-half inch to the foot, 
and, in the case of high-type roads no more than one-fourth inch 
to the foot. 

Over low, flat, marshy land the grade is raised to a height suffici- 
ent to lift it above standing water ; and openings, known as culverts, 
are provided in all fills to permit water flowing in natural courses 
over the low land to pass ii'om one side of the road to tlfe other. 
Culverts are made of terra cotta, metal, or concrete pipe, or, as small 
bridges, of concrete, steel, stone masonry, or wood. 

As, in the cuts, the roadbed is sometimes lowered below or close 
to the level of ground water, known as the water table, it is neces- 
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sary at such places frequently to install subdrainage, generally in the 
form of French drains. These consist of trenches excavated at one 
or. both sides of the road surface, from 12 to 18 inches wide and 2Vi 
to 3 feet deep, in the bottom of which open-joint drain tile is laid, 
jSdled about with gravel, crushed stone, or other porous material. 
The free water in the soil percolates into these trenches and falling 
through the porous filling enters the tile at the open joints and is 
conveyed to the nearest point at which it can be discharged upon 
the surface below the level of the grade. 

French drains will^ remove free ground water, but they will not 
drain the water held in the soil by capillary attraction. Such mois- 
ture, when prevented from evaporating by the more or less air tight 
road surface may accumulate in the soil directly imder the sur- 
face to such an extent as greatly to reduce the load-supporting 
ability of the soil. It can not be drained away; but its effect may be 
minimized by spreading over the grade immediately below the sur- 



CONSTRUCTING A FRENCH DRAIN 

Fig. 7. — Where the roadbed in cuts is lowered below the level of the ground water, 
known as the water table, French drains are frequently installed at one or both 
sides of the road to lower the water table and keep the roadbed dry 

face a layer of gravel, sand, or other porous material of low powers 
of capillary attraction in order to arrest the rise of the capillary 
moisture before it reaches the surface. 

The road surface, — The surface of the road is laid in the center of 
the grade. It is the armor wliich prevents the wheels of vehicles 
from sinking into the soil that composes the grade. Therefore its 
width must be sufficient to accommodate as many vehicles abreast as 
are likely at frequent intervals to occupy such a position. Under 
modern traffic conditions practically all roads must be wide enougli 
to accommodate two vehicles moving in opposite directions with 
ample clearance between them. As the largest vehicles using the 
roads are motor trucks, the larger sizes of which require passing room 
of not less than 9 feet, two-way road surfaces should be not less than 
18 feet wide if they will be used extensively by motor trucks, and 20 
feet is safer. On local roads which are not likely to be traveled often 
by large motor trucks the surface width may be reduced to 16 feet. 
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The material of which the surface is formed and the depth of the 
surfacing material must be determined in the light of the number 
and weight of the a ehicles that will use the road. 

With the exception of the sand-clay type of surface and occasionally 
the gravel, all road siu'faces are built in at least two courses, the 
loner of which is knoAvn as the base or foundation course and the 
upper as the surface or wearing course. 

The surface of the grade upon which the road surface is laid is 
Itnown as the subgrade. At each side of the surface and betAveen 
it and the side ditches or the edge of the fill there is a margin which 
may or may not be surfaced, but, if surfaced, the type used is gen- 
erally lower than that of the main surface. This margin, known as 
the shoulder, is not intended to be i-egularly used for traA’el, although 
it can be used occasionally if necessary. Its purpose, hoAveA^er, is 
to prevent the undermining of tlie surface by Avater fioAving in the 
ditches in cuts and by the sloughing aAA ay of the sides of the gi’ade 
in fills. The top of the shoulder should be flush Avith the road 
surface and should continue the crown or lateral slope of the road 
surface to the ditches or fill’s edge. Under modern traftic conditions 
it is imperatiA'e to keep the shoulder as nearly as possible in this 
condition by constant maintenance to prevent it from liecoining a 
menace to last-moving Adelaides. 

The Construction and Maintenance of Road Surfaces 

&and-c2ay surfaces . — The sand-clay surface is a mixture, either 
natural or artificial, of sand and clay. It is well Imown that clay 
roads are A’ery satisfactory when they are dry, but are muddy and 



STBIPPINO TOP SOIL FOR A TOP-SOIL ROAD 

Fig, 8. — Top-soil loads aie sand-clay roads which are surfaced with <^oil which is 
a natural mixture ot sand and clay Suitable top soils are geneiallv found in 
cultivated fields fiom which long-continued harrowing and the action of the 
elements have lenio'ved the excess ot clay and silt 
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heavy” when they become wet; sandy roads are excellent so long 
as they are wet, but very “ heavy ” when they are dry. The sand- 
clay surface combines most of the advantages of the two materials 



MIXING SURFACING MATERIAL FOR A SAND-CLAY ROAD 

Fig. 9. — The sand and clay are mixed l>y plowing and han’owing. The proportions 
YaiT with the character and purity of each material. A good average is 7 parts 
of sand to 3 of clay, Sand-clay roads are suitable for light horse-drawn or auto- 
mobile traffic 

in wet weather and dry and, if well built, has the extreme disad- 
vantage of neither at any time. 

llTien they are formed of naturally mixed materials taken from 
the surface of near-by fields, sand-clay roads are commonly called 
top-soil roads. If the natural mixture is used, the surface is 
constructed by simply spreading a course of the material over the. 
prepared subgrade, and allowing it to become compact and solid 
under the wheels of traffic, keeping it from rutting seriously in the 
meantime by frequent dragging with a simple device of wood or 
metal known as a drag. If the two materials are to be artifically 
mixed,' they are spread sej)arately on the road in two courses, one 
above the other, or if one of tlie inaterials. forms the grade it is 
only necessary to spread a course of the other above it. The two 
materials are then mixed by plowing and harrowing one into the 
other, and the completibn of the road then follows the same course 
as when naturally mixed^ material is used; The proportions of sand 
and clay vary with the character and purity of each, a good average 
being 7 parts of sand to 3 of clay. 

Sand-clay roads are suitable for light horse-drawn or automobile 
traffic. They will not withstand motor-truck traffic nor any traffic 
which exceeds more than approximately 500 vehicles a day. They 
are maintained by frequent use of the mad drag and occasional 
use of a road grader, the object in the use of each being to smooth 
out the irregularities and All the ruts in the surface wliich are 
fox'med by the wheels of vehicles. In the maintenance of sand-clay 
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roads, and of all other types as well, it is necessary, in addition to 
tlie care which is given to the surface, to keep the ditches and cul- 
verts open for the free passage of water. 

Gravel road surfaces , — Gravel roads are surfaced vith natural ma- 
terials consisting of mixtures of pebbles, sand, loam or clay, and 
sometimes other material generally found in l)anks or in the beds 
of streams. The natural mixtures contain pebbles of various sizes; 
in some the larger pebbles approach the size of cobblestones; in 
others the largest are but little larger than coarse sand. If materials 
of the latter character are used, there is little to distinguish the road 
from a sand-clay road. If materials of the former character are to 
be utilized, the large stones must be either removed or crushed. The 
desirable maximum size is from 1 to inches in diameter, and not 



GRAVEL CRUSHING AND SCREENING PLANT 

Fi<}. 10. — Giavel loads are sui faced with a natuial mixtuie of sand, loam, 

or clay, and sometimes other materials found generally in banks or the bods or 
streams. The desirable maximum size of the pebbles is from 1 to inches in 
diameter, and not loss than Irom to 45 per cent should be more than one- 
fourth inch in size. The portable plant shown is used to crush largo pebbles 
and screen out excessive fine material 

lebs than from 25 to 45 per cent should be more than one-qiiarter 
inch in size. 

The surface may be constructed either by spreading the gravel 
over the prepared subgrade and allowing it to compact under the 
wheels of traffic, keeping the course in shape meanwhile, as in the 
construction of a sand-clay road, by dragging and smoothing with a 
grading machine; or it may be built in two or more courses, each 
xmifori^y spread and compacted with a road roller. The first 
method entails some delay in securing a compacted road, and in the 
interval traffic is somewhat inconvenienced ; the second method iiro- 
duces a fairly compact surface immediately. Both processes event- 
ually produce satisfactory surfaces which are suitable for traffic of 
moderate weight and density. They will not satisfactorily withstand 
heavy motor-truck traffic and are difficult to maintain when the 
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number of vehicles constituting the traffic exceeds from 450 to 600 a 
day. They deteriorate by rutting, and as the traffic approaches the 
limit for which they are suitable they develop corrugated surfaces 
resembling the surface of a washboard. 

Gravel roads, like sand-clay roads, are maintained by dragging as 
required in order to keep the surface properly shaped. If corruga- 
tions develop they can only be removed by scarifying or loosening 
the surface to a depth of 2 or 3 inches and reconipacting. But the 
formation of corrugations may generally be taken as evidence that 
the gravel surface should be replaced by a surface of higher type. 

W ater-hound macadam surfaces. — Water-bound macadam surfaces 
are made of crushed rock, the particles of which are angular in 
form, differing in this regard from the stony material of gravel 
surfaces. They are generally built in two main courses, each of 



FEDERAL- AID GRAVEL ROAD IN TEXAS 

Fig. 11. — Gravel roads are suitable for traffic of moderate weight and density. They 
will not satisfactorily withstand heavy motor-truck traffic and are difficult to 
maintain w'hen the traffic exceeds from 450 to 600 vehicles a day 

which is compacted separately by rolling with a road roller. The 
product of the rock crusher is screened into three sizes, the coarsest 
of which passes through holes 2^/^ or 3 inches in diameter, the inter- 
mediate size through holes or 1^2 inches in diameter, and the 
smallest size through holes one-half or five-eighths inch in diametm\ 
Formerly it was the invariable practice to use the coarse material 
for the lower or base course and the intermediate size for the surface 
or wearing course, filling the space between the particles composing 
each course with the fi-ne material. Recent experiments indicate 
that the smaller stone may be used in the base course with profit. It 
appears that when it is tnus used the smaller stone forms a blanket 
layer over the subgrade and tends to prevent the formation of what 
are known as “frost boils,” formerly of common occurrence in the 
spring when the subgrade soil, becoming wet, forced its way into and 
through the stone layers and appeared on the surface. 
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The macadam road surface depends for its stability largely uj)on 
the wedging or interlocking of the angular stone fragments of which 
jt is composed, but those are held together by the cementing proper- 
ties of the stone dust in the fine material which is flushed into the 
(‘ompacted surface layer by sprinkling the surface of the road. The 
integrity of the road depends upon the maintenance of this stone- 
<lust bond and the interlocked condition of the stone particles. The 
life of the road depends upon the maintenance of this bond by the 
production of new dust to replace any that may be lost by wind 
action and the absorption of enough water to form the cement 
either from rainfall or air moisture. 

Formerly, when trafiic was largely horse-drawn, the horses’ hoofs 
and the steel tires wmre off enough dust from the stone particles to 
keep the supply of binding material replenished, and the rolling 
of the steel wheels kept the surface compact and firm. But rubber- 
tired motor Yehi(‘]es huA^e an entirely different effect. Being driven 



FEDERAL-AID MACADAM ROAD IN VIRGINIA 

12 — Wat< i-l)oun<l m icaditm loads aie suitable loi us< wboie the tratlic consists 
laij,oh of bieel liiecl, hois<‘-dia\^n -veliK-les, either lij^ht or hoavj. They do not 
successfully stand automobile tiaffic 

by their rear wheels these \ ehicles apply a force to the road surface 
which tends to dislodge the surface stone; the rapidity of the 
vehicular movement sets up air currents which draw the dust from 
the road surface and blow it away; and the rubber tires do not wear 
off enough dust to replenish the loss, with the result that the sur- 
face ‘‘“raA'els.” 

Water-bound macadam roads can not be maintained under auto- 
mobile traffic. This fact accounts for the small use that is now made 
of this once universal type. They are suitable for use where the 
traffic consists largely of steel-tired, horse-drawm vehicles, cither 
light or hea\y. Under such conditions they depreciate mainly by 
^‘raveling” in long spells of dry weather and by the formation of 
potholes” caused by the dislodging of surface stone and accen- 
tuated by the subsequent pounding and grinding of the steel-tired 
wheels. Raveling ” is repaired only by rebinding the surface 
course with the sprinkling cart and road roller after a new applica- 
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tion of dust. Potholes ” are repaired by cutting aAvay the surface 
over a small area around the damaged portion and refilling with new 
material, binding the patch as in original construction. 

Surface-treated macadam roads, — ^Yater-bound macadam roads 
can only be maintained under automobile traffic by protecting the 
surface with a carpet coat of bituminous material (tar or asphalt, 
hot or cold) spread at the rate of about one-half gallon per square 
yard and covered with coarse sand, fine gravel, or stone chips. 
When so maintained the water-bound macadam road is converted 
into what is known as a surface-treated macadam road. The sur- 
face application protects the underlying macadam, and by prevent- 
ing the withdrawal of binding material keeps the road surface in- 
tact. The surface treatment requires renewal periodically, not more 
than once a year. Too frequent I'enewal is apt to build up a heavy 
bituminous mat on the surface, which lacking stability, tends to 



SURFACE TREATING A MACADAM ROAD 

Fig. 13. — Wateu-bound macadam roads are maintained under automobile traffic bj' 
protecting the surface with a carpet coat of tar or asphalt spread at the rate of 
about one- half gallon per square yard and covered with, coarse sand, fine gravel, 
or stone chips 

bunch up’’ in waves similar to the corrugations wliich form in 
gravel roads. This condition, when it develops, can be temporarily 
remedied by planing off the tops of the waves, but for a lasting cure 
it is generally necessary to scarify and reshape the road. Surface 
treatments or carpet coats also deteriorate by the ripping off of 
small areas of the mat. The remedy in this case is patching with 
new bituminous material and sand, gravel, or chips. 

Bituminous-macadam roads, — The method of constructing bitu- 
minous-macadam surfaces is the same as that employed in the con- 
struction of water-boHind macadam up to the point of binding the 
surface course. The surface course being lightly rolled, bitumi- 
nous material (tar or asphalt, generally hot) is applied to it at the 
rate of V-/2 gallons to the square yard and, penetrating between the 
stones, more or less perfectly coats their surfaces. The wearing 
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course is then covered with a light layer of stone chips and rolled, 
after which another application of iDituminous material is made 
at the rate of one-half gallon to the square yard to seal the surface 
voids, and after this application, which is closely followed by an- 
other coating of stone chips, the road is completed by thorough roll- 
ing. After the manner of apidying the bituminous material, this 
type of road is often called penetration macadam. It is suitable 
for either horse-drawn or automobile traffic in fairly large volumes 
and for a limited number of light motor tr'ucks. It does not 
successfully withstand heavy motor-truck traffic. It deteriorates 
by formation of “ potholes ” and by the wearing away or bunch- 
ing” of the seal coat, which is the name given to the surface 
application of bituminous material and chips. Potholes are re- 
paired by cutting away the area around them and refilling with 



CONSTRUCTING BITUMINOUS-CONCRETE SURFACE 

rio 14 — Bituminous loiiciote tonsists ot a caiPlullv j^iaded ini\tiiio ol stum oi 
.sand paitidos, oi both, and asphalt Tlu* asphaltic (diient is mixed, hot, with 
the i^iaded ** aji«ie{;ati‘ ’ at a mi\iuj, plant, and the mivtuie ib then hauh'd to the 
load and applied while btill hot to the pi(p.u<»d ba^e in a compact (ouiso, 
generally 2 inches thick 

clean stone, which is either mixed with bituminous material before 
placing in the cavity or bound with such material poured over it 
after placing. The patch is finished by surface application of 
chips and tamping or rolling. The seal coat is renewed and re- 
paired in the same way as carpet coats on surface-treated roads. 

Bitumhoiis-toncfete suefacefi . — Bituminous concrete is the class 
name which applies to a number of surfaces resembling each other 
in the fact that tliey consist of mixtures of asphalt with crushed 
stone or sand graded to include a range of sizes from a specified 
minimum to a specified maximum, b'ut differing in the sizes speci- 
fied. Among the sm*faces thus generally classed are: (1) Sheet 
asphalt, which consists of graded sand and asphalt; (2) Topeka 
mix, which con^ist^ of graded sand and stone particles having a 
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maximum size of one-half inch and asphalt: and (3) coarse bitu- 
minous concrete, in which the maximum size of stone is increased 
to about inches. 

These surfaces differ from bituminous macadam in two respects: 
(1) The ‘^ aggregate,” which is the name given to the stone or sand 
particles, is carefully graded in size to include various percentages 
of all sizes between the minimum and maximum specihed, on the 
theory that ^uch graded particles when compacted form a dense 
mass with a minimum of voids or sj^aces between them; (2) the 
asphaltic cement is mixed hot with the graded stone particles be- 
fore they are spread on the road, thereby assuring a uniform and 
thorough coating of all 
particles. , 

These mixed materials i 
when spread on the road 
and compacted (gener- 
ally to a thiclcness of 2 
inches for the surface 
layer) form a closely 
knit, weatherproof sur- 
face capable of support- 
ing heavy loads, if it 
is itself adequately sup- 
ported by a firm founda- 
tion. 

As these surfaces are 
generally used only on 
roads which cari*ylieavy 
traffic, they are usually 
supported by Portland- 
cement concrete bases, 
although sometimes they 
are supported by bases 
constructed according to 
the bituminous-concrete 
principle or even by 
water - bound macadam 
bases. In any case the 
character and thickness 
of the base course is de- 
termined by the weight 

of the federal-aid bitumi nous-concrete road I N 

the road, and this is a Pennsylvania 

determination that must bUnmlnous-eoncrete surfaces are gencr- 

be left to engineering ally used only on roads which carry heary traflSc, 
rirAm- «s««ny supported hy a concrete base. Laid 

jUugment in rue preui adequate bases, they are suitable for the heaviest 

2S0S traffic and are smooth and pleasant to ride over 




Sheet-asphalt surfaces _ ' . 

are not laid directly on the base course, but on an intermediate 
course, approximately inches thick, of coarse bituminous con- 
crete. This cuui'se is knoAvn as the binder cotirse. 

Laid on adequate bases these surfaces are suitable for the heaviest 
traffic and are smooth and pleasant to x’ide over. If the aggregate 
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used is properly proportioned and the asphaltic cement of the rij^ht 
consistency, they remain smooth and firm for long periods, deterio- 
i^ating only locally by formation of potholes, whicli generally occur 
at some point \vhere the surface is defective. Such defects are re- 
paii’ed by patching 'with fresh bituminous concrete. If the aggre- 
gate has not been properly proportioned or if the asphalt Avith 
Avhich it is mixed is not sufficiently stiir, the surface may deve]o]> 
AvaA^es similar to the corrugations Avhich form in OA^erloaded graAel 
roads. There is no permanent cure for this condition. The surface 
must be relaid Avith properly mixed material. If the traffic is too 
heaA^y for the base used, the Avhole road may break doAvn locally at 
points AAdiere the base course fails. The development of this condi- 
tion indicates that the road is overloaded. Kepairs may be made 
by replacing the failing sections of base and resurfacing, but perma- 
nent relief may be obtained only by construction of a strongej* base. 



BUILDING A CONCRETE ROAD 

Fkj. 1C. — ('oncr<>tc.‘ road surfaeoH are geuenilly made of 1:2:0, or 

1:2:4 concrete, the proportion.s representing c*em(‘iit, sand, and grovel or stone, 
respectively. The concrete* is mixed in a power mixer which propels itself along 
the road leaving a rildxm of fresh conende surface behind it 

Portland-cement concrete surfaces. — Portland-cement concrete, 
popularly ImoTsm simply as concrete, in addition to being used as a 
base for bituminous concrete or brick paA^ements, is also used alone 
to form the surface of roads. As is quite generally knoAvn, concrete 
consists of an intimate mixture of crushed stone or graA’'el, sand, 
Portland cement, and Avater. Mixed Avet, the cement imdergoes a 
chemical change as the mixture dries, which causes the concrete to 
become hard and strong.^ For reasons similar to those mentioned in 
the discussion of bituminous-concrete surfaces, it is desirable that 
the stone or gravel and the sand be composed of particles, A^diich in 
each ingredient are carefully gi*aded from coarse to fine, that the 
proportions of stone and sand be so adjusted that the graded sand 
shall slightly more than fill the voids in the graded stone, and that 
the Poifland cement be present in such quantity as to coat the sand 
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grains uniformly, thereby forming a mortar which in tur|i should 
coat the stone particles uniformlj". For best results the whole mass, 
thus proportioned, must be compacted into as dense a body as pos- 
sible. 

Concrete-road surfaces are generally made of concrete in which 
the i)roportions of the three ingredients, expressed as parts of ce- 
ment, sand, and stone, respectively, are either 1 to to 3, or 1 
to 2 to 8, or 1 to 2 to 4. The concrete is mixed in a power mixer 
which propels itself along the prepared subgrade, converting the 
raw materials brought to it into concrete which it leaves behind it, 
as a ribbon of road surface, as it moves. After the concrete is de- 
posited on the subgrade by the mixer it must be spread to imiform 
thickness over the whole width between the temporary side forms 
of wood or metal placed to hold it until it “ sets,’^ the mass must be 
compacted by tamping, and the surface must be smoothed to the 



FEDERAL-AID CONCRETE ROAD IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Pig. 17. — Concrete-road surfaces are smooth and hard and suitable for the heaviest 

traffic 

required shape. These processes are accomplished either by special 
hand tools or by patented mechanical concrete road finishers. 

Properly built, concrete-road surfaces are smooth and hard and 
suitable for the heaviest traffic. They are worn dowm scarcely at 
all by rubber-tired vehicles. They deteriorate by cracking under 
the weight of vehicles or as the result of natural forces, and this 
cracking may proceed to such an extent that the road surface will be 
broken into small sections which become displaced. They must then 
be removed and replaced by fresh concrete; but the failure is an 
indication that the road is overloaded, and a lasting cure can only 
be effected by construction of a stronger surface. The cracking re- 
ferred to above is not to be confused with the cracks which form 
transversely at intervals as a result of the contraction of the concrete 
when cold or with the longitudinal cracks that sometimes appear in 
the center of the road. These cracks, which may be practically pre- 
vented from forming by leaving joints in the surface when it is laid 
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(i. e., by separating the surface into slabs), are not seriously objec- 
tionable and do not endanger the integrity of the surface except as 
they may be the beginning from which surface defects may spread. 

l^teel rods or mesh, similar in appearance to heavy fence wire, aie 
sometimes embedded in the concrete surface when 'it is constructed 
with the intention of supplementing the strength of the concrete. 
Such roads are knoAvn as leinfor^^ed concrete roads. 

By^ick road surfaces , — Brick road surfaces are built with vitrified 
paving brick which differ materially from building brick. Ordi- 
nary brick are not vitrified. They are simply burned until the 
plastic properties of the clay are destroyed and a hard material 
results. Paving brick must be made from refractory clays or 
shales — ^that is, from material that resists \ery high temperatures, 
but still can be partly fused or melted. Vitrification consists in heat- 
ing the molded bricks until they have begun to melt. On cooling 



BRICK-ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

Fig is — I' lupeil'v laid on conciete Msob, Inick loads aie suitable for the hoa^iest 
tiaflif’ Tlie brick aie laid on a baud cushion, which i& spiead ovn the base. 
The lon,^ dimension ot the buck is liid dcioss the load and each alternate low 
Is begun ^ith a halt biick so as to hieik the joints 

they slowly become Aery tough and hard and sufficiently resistant to 
abrasion to be used as the w^earing surface of a road. 

The brick used in road construction a\ erage about 4 by 4 by S 
inches in size. They are placed on the road in closely laid row s itli 
the long dimensions riming across the road, and each alternate roAV 
is begun wuth a half brick so as to break the joints. In Florida, brick 
surfaces have been found to give fairly satisfactory service un<ler 
traffic composed largely of automobiles, when laid directly on nat- 
ural sand subgrades, providing the edges of the surface are retained 
by a curb. But normally it is necessary to lay the brick on a base 
of compacted broken stone, slag, or concrete. Concrete bases aie 
always used when the traffic is hcaA^-, 

As brick, like mill lumber, are not all of exactly the same thick- 
ness, they are not laid directly upon the base but iipon a cushion or 
bedding course of sand, or a mixture of sand and cement, which is 
spread over the base to a thickness of about 1 in<*h. On this bed the 
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brick are laid and rolled with a power roller of medium weight 
until they are firmly bedded in the cushion and the upper sur- 
faces are brought into line. The joints between them are now gen- 
erally filled with a special bituminous material, called joint filler, 
which serves to hold the brick in place and seal the entire surface 
against weather and water. Formerly a rich grout of sand and 
cement mixed with" water to the consistency of heavy cream was 
used to fill the joints, but grout filler is now generally being dis- 
carded in favor of bituminous filler, which produces a less noisy 
pavement, easier to repair, and free from certain objectionable fea- 
tures which in grout-filled pavements result from the expansion of 
the brick caused by high temperatures. 

Properly laid on concrete bases, brick roads are suitable for the 
heaviest traffic. They suffer practically no surface wear* from 
rubber-tired traffic and deteriorate principally by failure of the base 
resulting from overloading and by unequal settlement of the brick 
on the bedding course. The latter defect is easily repaired in 
bituminous-filled jDavements by removing the brick in the affected 
area, adding a sufficient amount of sand to raise the bedding course 
by the required amount, replacing the brick, and refilling the joints. 
Base failures are repaired by removing the broken base and recon- 
structing it, but, as in other tj^pes previously mentioned, failures of 
this kind are generally indicative of the need for a heavier and 
stronger base. 

Experiments and Tests 

The several types of roads described are designed in different 
widths and thicknesses with different combinations of base and sur- 
face course. Ju^t what design shall be used is often as important 
as the choice of type. The decision in any particular case depends 
upon a number of factors, among which are the weight of the 
traffic, climatic and soil conditions, relative cost and availability of 
different materials, and general economic considerations, the object 
being to select that particular type and design of surface which, 
laid on the particular* soil, will carry the known traffic at the lowest 
cost, considering not only the cost of the road, but also the cost of 
operating vehicles over it. In making such decisions engineers have 
had to depend until recently largely upon judgment based on their 
observation of the behavior of existing i*oads. As all the factors 
involved are seldom duplicated in any two roads, there has always 
been a certain element of doubt in the' decision. To remove this ele- 
ment of doubt or reduce it is the purpose of numerous experiments 
and tests which recently have been conducted by the Bureau of 
Public Eoads and other agencies. 

The usefulness of these tests in determining the design of pave- 
ments is well illustrated by the results of the experiments conducted 
on the Pittsburg test road at Pittsburg, Calif. This test was inaugu- 
rated by the Columbia Steel Co. in the spring of 1921. It soon be- 
came apparent that extremely important information could be ob- 
tained from it, and it was finally completed by the California 
Highway Commission and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

A road was built in the form of an elliptical track about 1,370 
feet in circumference. It was surfaced with a number of different 
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designs of concrete pavement. Since the purpose of the test was to 
show the relative value of these different pavement designs, gi’eat 
care was observed in preparing the adobe subgrade so that it would 
be as nearly as possible exactly uniform uncler all sections. The 
pavement sections varied in thickness from 5 to 8 inches. Some of 
them were reinforced with steel, others were not. ^ Some w^ere built 
with inverted curbs or ribs projecting downward into the siibgrade 
along the sides of the pavement to stiffen the edges. Some Avere 
built with joints in the center of the pavement; otliers Avitliout 
joints. One section which was 6 inches thick at the center of the 
pavement was thickened to 9 inches at the edge. 

"When the various sections were completed a numoer or motor 
trucks were operated over them running in two lines as on an actual 
road. At first the trucks were operated without load. As the test 
progressed the weight on Ihe rear wheels of the trucks was gradu- 



THE PITTSBURG TEST ROAD 

Fm 10. — The I’ittsbuig test road was bnilt hy the Oolinnbia Co., and the 

tests were conducted by the company and later by the California Highway Com- 
mission and the United States Bureau of Public* Roads. The road was snrla(*ed 
witli various designs of concrete, which were tested under a cuntrolI(‘d truck 
truflac 

ally increased by adding load.^ Throughout the test careful obsoi'- 
vations Avere made of the beginning and progress of failure from 
tunnels built under the road. By the summer of 1922, 6 ,j 314,850 
tons of traffic had gone over the pavement, an amount equivalent 
to perhaps 40 years of normal traffic on a well-traveled road, and a 
number of the sections had failed, whereas others remained in per- 
fect condition. One noteworthy fact was that although the traffic 
cracked and destroyed some of the sections by reason of its weight, 
it did not materially wear down the surface. 

Wlien finally the test was completed, the experimenters had before 
them a series of observations, all obtained in little more than a year, 
which were far more complete and exact than they could have ob- 
tained in 40 years of observation of actual roads under normal 
traffic. They proceeded to analyze these results and rate the various 
sections on the basis of their total cost, including the original cost 
of construction plus the cost of maintenance. As all sections were 
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paved with concrete, the cost of operating vehicles over them was 
the same for each section, so that this cost could be neglected. 
Maintenance costs were estimated by considering that the expense of 
filling with bituminous material the cracks which had formed would 
be 1 cent per foot of crack. The cost of patching the totally failed 
areas was estimated at three times the original cost of the i:>avement 
per unit of area. In this way Table 8 was compiled, in which the 
various sections are arranged in the order of their total computed 
cost of construction and maintenance as given in the second column 
from the right. These costs represent approximately the total ex- 
pense of the various sections over a 40-year period of normal traffic. 

The least expensive section was section J, which was the pavement 
that was built 6 inches thick at the center with the edges thickened 
to 9 inches. It will be noted that this section was not the section 
in which the least concrete was used, nor was it the section that was 
constructed at the lowest cost, nor was it the section which developed 
the smallest j^ercentage of failure. But, considering the cost of 
construction and the cost of repairing the damage caused by the 
traffic, it has the best rating, indicating that in its design the iiiate- 
rials used were employed to the best advantage. This is the test of 
scientific road construction. 


Table 8 . — Comparison of the behavior and cost of various sections of the 
Pittsburff (Calif.) test road 


Section 

Concrete 
j per mile 

1 actually 

1 laid 

Steel 

per 

mile 

Broken 

areas 

per 

square 

yard 

of 

pave- 

ment 

Cracks 

per 

square 

yard 

of 

pave- 

ment 

Com- 
puted 
original 
cost per 
mile of 
pave- 
ment 
only 

j 

Theo- 
retical 
mainte- 
nance 
cost per 
mile 

j 

Percent- 
age of 
failure 

Total 
com- 
puted 
cost of 
con- ; 
struction 
and 

mainte- 
nance 
per mile 

Unit 
com- 
parison 
oftdtal 
com- 
puted 
cost per 
mile 

J 

Cu. yds, 
2,110 

Tons 

Sq./L I 

0.07 

Lin. ft. 
1.44 

Dollars 
31. 439 

1 

Dollars 

886 

Percent 

2.8 

Dollars 
32, 324 

1.000 

D 

1, 845 i 

55 

.36 1 

2.01 

33,271 

4, 205 

12.6 

37, 476 

1. 150 

C 

1, 798 

55 

.45 ' 

2.56 

32, 549 

5, 152 

16.8 

37, 701 

1. 166 

K 

1, 722 

69 

.53 

2.66 

32,643 

6,049 

18.5 

38,692 

1. 197 

F 

2,719 


.00 

1.11 

39, 426 

117 

.3 

39, 543 

1.223 

M 

2, 574 


.22 

.70 

37,323 

2,810 

7. 5 

40,133 

1,242 

E 

2,806 


.00 

.60 

40,687 

63 

.2 

40,750 

1.261 

G 

2, 127 

69 

.56 

2.04 

37,902 

7,291 

19.2 

45, 193 

1.398 

L 

1, 740 

55 

1.66 

2.29 

31,659 

16^705 

. 62. 8 

48,364 

1.496 

B 

1, 590 

20 

2.99 ! 

3.91 

26,207 

26. 534 

mo 

52, 741 

l.(i32 

H 

1,760 

24 

3.09 

3.91 

29, 176 

30,464 

100.0 

59, 640 

1.845 

I 

1, 953 

24 

3.12 i 

3.01 

32. 139 

33,743 
48, 576 

100.0 

66. 882 

2.038 

A 

1,834 

20 

4.08 

3.74 

35, 427 

100.0 

84, 003 

2.599 


All pavements 18 feet wide. 

Estimated cost: 

Unit costs of plain concrete as follows — 

From 1,001 cubic yards to 1,500 cubic yards per mile, $15.75 per cubic yard. 

From 1,501 cubic yards to 2,000 cubic yards per mile, $15.35 per cubic yard. 

From 2,001 cubic yards to 2,500 cubic yards per mile, $14.90 per cubic yard . 

From 2,501 cubicyards to 3, 000 cubic yards per mile, $14.50 per cubic yard. 

Cost ofremforcingsteel,$90pertoiiin place. 

Cost of rock ballast under section A, $5,475 per mile. 

Cost of maintenance of cracks assumed equal to 1 cent per lineal foot. U nit maintenance costs of broken 
areas are assumed to be three times the original unit cost of the pavement only . 

Percentage of failure determined from ratio of sum of maintenance costs to original cost. In cases where 
maintenance cost exceeded original cost, percentage of failure is 100. 

The Pittsburg test is but one of a number of important experi- 
ments conducted at various places by several agencies, all dealing 
with various phases of the design o^ highway surfaces, subgrades, 
and other features of roads. The principal investigations have been 
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(‘onductecl by the Bureau of Public Iloaclb, the Illinois Division 
of Hi^h^^ays, and the California Highway Commission, but a largo 
number of auxiliary investigations ha^e been conducted by other in- 
stitutions alone or in cooperation nith the Bureau of Public Roads 
for the purpose of establishing facts which will be dovetailed into 
the final analyses. 

The problems relate principally to the design of roads for hea^ y 
motor trucks. The lighter, fast-moving automobiles present little 

difficulty, because roads 
which are capable of 
carrying heavy vehicles 
will serve without dif- 
ficulty the lighter traffic. 
The Bates road test . — 
One notable investiga- 
tion which has recently 
been completed is that 
known as the Bates road 




test conducted by the 
Illinois Division of 
Highways. The road in 
this case was constructed 
on a nev ly prepared 
subgrade of ^ery uni- 
form character. The 
))rimary purpose of the 
test was to determine 
the most suitable design 
of pavement for carry- 
ing the kind of traffic 
alloAved by law in the 
State of Illinois. The 
pavement was approxi- 
mately 2 miles long and 
was composed originally 
of Co sections which va- 
ried either in design or 
materials. The materi- 


THE BATES TEST ROAD 

Fn, 20 — The Batob load t**st ^^as condiuted hy the 
nimois OiMsion ol Hi?hwa>b The load, 2 miles 
long, was suiiated with Co «ectionb, which diffoied 
in desiji'u and mateiials. The pmposc ot the test 
was to deteimino the best t>pe and design of pave- 
ment to cauy the kind of tialhc allowed undei the 
laws of the State 


als Used included Port- 
land cement concrete, 
both plain and rein- 
forced, vitrified paving 
ing brick, and bitumi- 
nous materials, the test 


differing in tliis respect 
from the Pittsburg test, in which all sections were paved with concrete. 

The traffic consisted of 3-ton trucks run Avith the rear wheels along 
the outer edge of the pavement. The weight on the rear wheels Avas 
regulated so that it AAas 2,500 pounds at the beginning of the test, 
and after each 1,000 round trijis the Aveiglit Avas increased until the 
legal limit of loading permitted by the State (8,000 poxmds per 
Avheel) Avas obtained. Careful observations of the condition of the 
A-arioub sections Avere made during the test, and in this manner the 
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maximum wheel load which the various designs were capable of 
sustaining without failure w^as determined. 

When the testing of the original sections was completed, other 
concrete sections were constructed in which the design was altered 
to include pavement with edges thicker than the center. As in the 
Pittsburg tests, the sections so designed were found to be more sat- 
isfactory than other designs, 'and the observations made possible the 
development of a mathematical formula by which the required 
thickness of edge can be determined from a Imowledge of the maxi- 
mum wheel load to which the road will be subjected and the tensile 
strength of the concrete as determined by laboratory tests on small 
specimens. 

As a result of these tests the Illinois Division of Highways has 
found it possible to alter the standard design of the Illinois con- 



EFFEGT OF THE TRAFFIC ON A SECTION OF THE BATES ROAD 

Fig, 21.— The traffic consisted of 3-toii trucks. Tlie weight on the tnicks was 
increased after each 1,000 round trips. Careful observations of the condition of 
the various sections were made during the test, and in this manner the maximum 
wheel load which the various designs were capable of sustaining without failure 
was determined 

Crete roads by decreasing the center thickness and increasing the 
edge thickness with a resulting saving of approximately $1,000,000 
worth of concrete per rear. 

It is the purpose ot all the investigations to contribute in some 
way to the development of rational methods of road design similar 
to those employed for many years in the design of bridges. For any 
given maximum load a bridge can be designed with certainty that it 
will not fail unless the maximum load for which it is designed is 
exceeded. The problems of design presented by highway pave- 
ments and surfaces are far more complex than those involved in 
the design of bridges, and they have not heretofore been satisfac- 
torily solved. Those who are conducting the investigations are 
therefore taking nothing for granted. They are seeking to isolate 
every variable and determine its contribution to the complex result 
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^\hich ife obbei\ed in the behavior of a load under traffic. Many of 
the ei.pei iments seem to thase unacquainted with the many raniifi- 
cation‘^ of the problem to have little immediate practical value. But 



MOTOR TRUCK IMPACT IS A DESTRUCTIVE FORCE 

rii*. 22 — Modem pa^tments aie quite smooth The shs?lit tm. qualities m 

thui siuta(e& Tvhen th(j aie new aie tltveloped and attentuated b> trafiic The 
iifcing and falling of tiuck wheels o^el these inequalities causes the impact or 
pomidmg wirh which e\er>on»‘ is familiar 

to those T\ho have in mind the various relationt, of one part of the 
problem to another it is these very isolations of detail ■which, by their 
gradual convergence tipon the truth, offer the gi*eate&t hope of a 
successful development of rational design methods. 

Motor-tnuk impnd test '>. — ^Naturally one of the first facts the 
designer must have in his possession is* the load to which the pave- 
ment is to be subjected. It is not sufficient that he know the dead 
u eight of the heaviest vehicle by which the road will be used, because 
\ ehicles do not stand still. They move over the road and in moving 
they deliver to the road surface pounding blows or impacts which 
are quite different from their dead -weight. Although modern pavc- 
nients are quite smooth, they are never exactly so, and the slight 
inequalities of surface whicli they have vhen they are new are de- 
veloped and accentuated by traffic. The rising and falling of truck 
■wheels o\er these inequalities causes much of the pounding with 
which everyone is familiar. Such pounding or impact is destruc- 
tive, and for this reason an extensive series of experiments com- 
prising some 4,000 individual tests has been made by the Bureau 
of Public Koads to arrive at the relative impact of motor vehicles 
of various weights equipped with pneumatic, cushion, and solid 
tires. The effect of the condition of the tire has also been observed 
by testing with thin and battered tires as well as with new ones. 

The facts established by these tests are important, since they show 
what conditions of motor vehicle and tire lead to rapid road de- 
struction and furnish the basis for more adequate legislation for the 
control of motor ■vehicles with i-esrard to -weight, speed, and tire 
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equipment necessary for the wise conservation of the highway in- 
vestment. 

In the various experiments, trucks from 1 to ly, tons capacity 
have been operated at all speeds, both unloaded and loaded up to 
and beyond full-load capacity, and the impacts delivered to the road 
surface have been measured for various degrees of surface rough- 
ness artificially produced.^ The impact has been measured by means 
of a special device in which the essential feature is a small copper 
cylinder, especially prepared and annealed. The blow of the truck 
wheel is delivered to this cylinder. The heavier the blow the more 
the cylinder is flattened by it and the amount of flattening furnishes 
a means of determining the impact. In general, it has been found 
that the greatest impacts are delivered by trucks equipped with solid 
tires, which under severe conditions of great road roughness, thin 
tires, and high speed produce maximum impact equivalent to seven 
times the weight on the wheel striking the blow, and under average 
conditions four times. Trucks equipped with pneumatic tires, on 
the other hand, produce very little impact which increases very little 
with speed, and cushion tires, in general, have an intermediate" effect. 

Although they brought out many facts not hitherto loiown, these 
tests were not conclusive, since no means were at hand for demon- 
strating the extent to which road destruction accompanied the de- 
grees of impact produced by the various weights of motor vehicles 
and various kinds of tires. At the present time a supplementary 
series of tests is being conducted in cooperation with the Kubber 
Association of America and the Society of Automotive Enj^ineers, 
in which simultaneous observations are being made of the impact 
produced by the motor vehicle and the effect of the impact on the 
pavement. These tests, made with actual motor vehicles on actual 



APPARATUS FOR MEASURING EFFECT OF IMPACT 

Fia. 23. — The impact machine desigrned b.v the Bureau of Ihiblic Roads subjects 
sample slabs of pavement to impacts simitar to those of motor trucks and enables 
’ the Federal investigators to measure the effect of the impact on road surfaces of 
various types . 
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road surfaces. Trill supplement an earlier series made Tvith a ma- 
chine designed to simulate the impact of a truck Avheel and a num- 
ber of experimental pavement slabs of different design- 

Tphts of effect of impact on pnrewentf <. — The experimental slabs 
in these earlier tests Trere T feet square. They were built of differ- 
ent materials and tliiclmess. Half of the total number were laid on 
a diT. well-drained siibgrade, the other half on a subgrade which 
was purposely kept moist to imitate the conditions actually found 
under some roads. 

The impact machine used was designed to give the same kind of 
impact as the rear wheel of a motor truck. It consists of a^ rubber- 
tired motor-truck wheel mounted under a truck spring which sup- 
ports a frame corresponding to the body of the truck. A series of 
gears and cams raises the wheel and allows it to fall from any de- 
sired height. With this machine the slabs were tested for their 
strength when subjected to impact delivered to different parts of 
their surface. Several hundred such slabs have been investigated 
and a very definite idea has been obtained in this way of the ability 
of the different designs of pavements to carry heaT^y loads when 
laid on the two types of subgrades used. The results of this series 
of tests are useful also in demonstrating the upper limit of load that 
may safely be carried on the various designs of pavement. 

tehfs of stabUity of bituminous pavements . — ^Another series of 
tests by the Bureait of Public Eoads has for its pui'pose the deter- 
mination of the cause of the waves which, as already noted, some- 
times form in bituminous pavements. Motor trucks have been op- 
erated over an especially constructed circular track about 180 feet in 
diameter surfaced with 27 different mixtures of coarse-graded bitu- 
minous concrete, and measurements have been made of the move- 
ment of the various surfaces resulting from the traffic. 

In conjimction with these tests laboratory investigations are being 
made on mixtures similar to those used in the circular track, with 
the idea of developing a laboratory test for determining the stability 
of bituminous mixtures. The circular-track experiments on bitu- 
minous mixtures are primarily of value in furnishing a controlled 
means of correlation between service l)ehavior and lab^oratory tests. 
Other tests looking into the laws controlling the stability of bitu- 
minous mixtures are being made in the chemical laboratory. 

Conaete wear tests . — Surroimding the bituminous track there is 
a track surfaced in its t ariouh sections with concrete made with dif- 
ferent materials imported from various sections of the country. The 
primary idea of this investigation was to determine what might be 
considered the absolute minimum requirement of hardness for the 
stone or coarse aggregates, and likewise to establish other facts of 
value to the engineer when writing specifications covering concrete 
road construction. After the concrete had been well cured it was 
eiibjected to rubber-tired traffic by means of a special machine de- 
igned for this purpose. The wheels were loaded to 600 pounds per 
inch width of tire and solid rubber tii'es were used. The machine 
was run at a speed of approximately 20 miles an hour. Sixty 
thousand trips were made, the Tcheels tracking over exactly the same 
path, and the wear under these conditions amounted to only several 
hundredths of an inch, thus confirming one of the results of the 
Pittsburg te^t. Tire chains were then placed on two of the four 
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rubber- tired wheels which had been moved so as to run over a dif- 
ferent path on the track. Only 13,000 trips of the wear machine 
thus equipped were required to produce deej) ruts in many of the 
sections. The results are extremely valuable in their technical im- 
plications, but are difficult to make intelligible in an article of this 
kind. 

Suh grade experiments . — ^Any load applied to the road surface or 
pavement must ultimately be carried or supported by the soil under- 
lying the pavement, and common observation of existing pavements 
shows that the character of supjDort plays a very important role in 
the structural behavior of the pavement under loads. The soils 
encountered in the construction of roads \"ary in different sections 
of the country from materials which have an exceedingly finely 



MACHINE USED IN TESTING WEAR OF CONCRETE 

Fig. 24. — Sixty thousand trips of this machine around a circular track sur- 
faced with various kinds of concrete failed to produce noticeable wear of the 
surface. When the ruhber-tired wheels were equipped with tire chains 13,000 
additional trips produced deep ruts in some sections. The differences in the 
wearing properties of the various sections were thus measured by the investigators 

divided texture, such as the gumbo soils of Texas and adobe of 
California, to the most compact gravel and even solid rock. The 
intermediate types of soils are mixtures in various proportions of 
clay, silt, and sand or gravel, and from the highway builders’ stancl- 
point these materials exhibit a wide range of characteristics. It is 
found, for instance, that some of the very finely divided subgrade ma- 
terials are capable of absorbing a large amount of moisture by capil- 
larity and that when they are thus moistened they become very 
plastic and are incapable of supporting heavy loads. The coai*se- 
grained soils, on the other hand, in general can not retain nor do 
they absorb much capilla^ moisture, and their bearing value is not 
so readily affected by moisture. It is also found that as a -rule the 
more finely divided soils which retain large quantities of water some- 
times swell in volume when they become wet and shrink correspond- 
ingly when they dry out. The volumetric change may be as high as 
50 per cent of the dry volume. 

202S3“—yBiv 1924 10 
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A road laid on such soils is subjected to continuous vertical move- 
ment because of the vertical motion of the soils, and when drying 
out takes place nonuniformly across the road the sides of the road 
slab may be unbupported while the center portion of the road may 
be fully supported by the sub^rade. This sort of behavior in soils 
and the resulting vertical motion of the road surface leads to the 
formation of cracks in concrete surfaces and possibly to unevenness 
and disintegration of other types. The difficulty of draining cer- 
tain types of soils as compared with others is also a matter of the 
utmost interest to highway builders, for, especially under freezing 
conditions, high moisture content may be disastrous due to the un- 
equal heaving of the pavement as the result of nonuniform frost 
formation in the subgrade. 

Hitherto little has been known of the methods to be followed in 
analyzing subgrade materials, but recently an important series of 
investigations by the Bureau of Public Roads has led to the establish- 
ment of tebt methods whereby subgrade materials may be subjected 
to suitable laboratory tests, the results of which will enable the 
engineer to predict the probable structural behavior of road sur- 
faces yffien laid on particular subgrades. Moreover, they will en- 
able him to determine whether or not some special feature need be 
incorporated in the design of the road because of the subgrade con- 
ditions. 

Other tests have to do with the determination of the necessary 
corrective measures to be applied when the subgrade material is 
likely to cause trouble. It has been established that it is possible 
to improve greatly the character of dangerous soils by mixing with 
them granular materials such as sand or small quantities of Portland 
cement or hydrated lime. It is likewise established that a layer 
of fine granular material such as cinders or sand interposed between 
a poor subgrade and the road surface, evspecially a road surface of 
the nonrigid type, will serve to strengthen the pavement for carry- 
ing loads. 

In addition to these major tests a number of auxiliary researches 
are being conducted dealing with \arious highway materials and 
structures. The results already obtained have led to changes in 
design which not only effect savings in cost but result in greater 
pavement life. The potential possibilities of further tremendous 
savings through better imderstanding of subgrade materials and 
increased knowledge of the combinations of surfacing materials 
needed to resist heavy loads are becoming increasinglv apparent, and 
the structural design of highways is rapidlv becoming an exact 
science. 

The Effect of Highway Improvement on Transportation Costs 

It has already been shown that each type of liighway surface is 
suitable for some particular traffic condition or range of condi- 
tions as to weight and number of vehicles. It has been shown, for 
example, that a gravel road is maintainable under traffic which does 
not exceed approximately 500 light or moderately hea\yr vehicles a 
day, but that it can not be preserved under traffic of numerous hea^’y 
trucks or under traffic of any kind which greatly exceeds in volunie 
500 vehicles a day. On the other hand, it has been shown that the 
various tyi>es of paved roads are maintainable under traffic of the 
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heaviest sort both as to volume and weight. It has been shown 
further that the original cost of the various types of surface increases 
generally with the volume and weight of traffic they are capable of 
sustaining. It is indicated, therefore, that when the traffic is of the 
sort that can be sustained by a gravel surface the construction of a 
paved road entails an unnecessary outlay of money, but that when 
the traffic is such as to require a paved surface the construction of a 
gravel road is a wasteful measure because it will be impossible to 
conserve the investment. The greater cost of the paved surface in 
this case is justified by the fact "that the improvement yields to each 
of the greater number of vehicles a saving in the cost of operation 
and the greater multiplication of individual operating savings offsets 
the greater road cost. 

Compared with a road in a state of nature, any sort of improved 
road produces these operating savings, the amount of the saving per 
vehicle depending upon the character of the improvement and the 
gross amount upon the number of vehicles affected. The saving is 
produced by changes in the contour, texture, and firmness of the 
road surface, which have the effect of reducing vehicular w’ear and 
tear and fuel consumption. Obviously, when a rough, stony road 
surface is made smooth, the wear of rubber tires is greatly reduced. 
When sharp gullies and depressions and abrupt bumps are elimi- 
nated the breakage of axles and other parts of vehicles is greatly 
reduced. When a soft surface into wffiich the vehicles sink deeply 
is replaced by a firm, smooth surface, not only is the strain on all 
parts of the vehicles reduced but the amount of fuel required to drive 
them over the surface is also reduced. 

It will be observed that a number of these savings, particularly 
those attributable to reduced wear and tear, are produced in almost 
the same degree by the construction and maintenance of any sort of 
smooth, im&oken surface, whether it be only a well-compacted 
earth surface or the highest type of pavement. And it is undoubt- 
edly true that the total saving made in the operation of a single 
vehicle by the change from an unimproved road to a high-type pave- 
ment is not much greater than that which results from the construc- 
tion of a well-compacted, smooth earth road. Compensation of the 
greater cost of the paved road results not so much from increase in 
the operating savings of individuals as from the great multiplication 
of the individual savings due to the increase in the number of 
vehicles. 

There is, however, in the quantity of fiiel consumed by vehicles a 
determinable difference, depending" upon the type of highway sur- 
face, and investigations have been made by the Iowa Engineering 
Experiment Station, assisted by the Bureau of Public Roads, which 
show with reasonable accuracy what these differences amount to. 
Driven over any type of road surface, the guantity of fuel consumed 
by a motor vehicle in traveling a given distance has been found to 
be related to the rolling resistance of the surface, a retarding force 
which is usually expressed in pounds per ton weight of vehicle. 

Rolling resistance apparently varies: 

1. With the roughness of the roadway surface. 

2. With the degree of rigidity of the surface. 

3. With the type of tire (for solid rubber tires it is higher than for pneu- 
matic tires). 
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4. With the temperature of the tire aud with the temperature of the road- 
way surface if of a lutuminoiis type. 

5. With the physical texture of the roadway surface. 

6. With the j;russ weight carried by the tires. 

In the Iowa test.s determinations of rolling resistance have been 
made for a number of combinations of these various conditions, and 
the approximate A^alues in j^ounds j^er ton for various speeds and 
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other cmiditions^ are shown in the chart on page 140. In this chart 
the resistance given is a combination of the true rolling resistance 
with the resistance of still air which it is impracticable to eliminate 
in making the tests. 

Having determined the rolling resistance, the Iowa tests go fur- 
ther and show, within reasonable limits of accuracy, the relative 
quantity of gasoline consumed by certain particular motor vehicles 
in overcoming this resistance. Average values derived from the 
tests are presented in Table 9. 


Table 9. — Average rolling resistance and relative fuel consumption in relation 

to surface condition 



Average rolling plus air resist- 
ance in pounds per ton 

Relative fuel consumption 

Type and condition of roadway 
surface 

Solid 
tires (101 
m.p.h.) 


Pneu- 
matic 
tires (25 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires (35 
m.p.h.) 

SoKd 1 
tires (10! 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires (15 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 1 
matic 
tires (25' 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires (35 
m.p.h.) 

Average for best paved surfaces— con- 
crete, asphalt, brick and wood block. 

30 

22 

27 

37 

1.00 

0.89 

0.96 

1.09 

Average for partly worn pavements— 

i. e., in fair average condition 

Yearly average for best gravel of type 
used on trunk line - 

35 

30 

35 

42 

1. 07 

1.00 

1. 07 

1. 16 

45 

40 

45 

55 

1.20 

1.12 

1.20 

1.33 

Yearly average for ordinary gravel 
found on secondary roads 

55 

50 

55 

' 65 

1. 33 

1.27 

1.33 

1.47 

Yearly average for second-class earth 
roads under good maintenance 

65 

60 

63 

75 

1.47 

1.40 

1.44 

1.60 

Yearly average for best earth roads, 
compact and well maintained 

55 

50 

53 

65 

1.33 

1.27 

1. 31 

! 

1 1.47 


Because of the wide variation that exists in the mechanical effici- 
ency of the various types and makes of motor vehicles detetmination 
of the average quantity of gasoline consumed per ton-mile by all 
the vehicles composing the traffic on our roads is an exceedingly com- 
plex problem which will require more time for solution. For pur- 
poses of illustration, however, the known facts with respect to the 
operation of a few test vehicles may be applied to definite traffic 
conditions to show how the saving in gasoline consumption com- 
pares with the cost of road improvement. 

From the above table it will be noted that the fuel consumption 
for well-maintained earth roads varies from 122 to 127 per cent of 
the fuel consumption for pavements in fair condition. A number 
of the tests conducted in Iowa indicate that the gasoline cost for 
motor trucks operating on high-ty]De pavements varies from 0.96 to 
1.14 cents per’ ton-mile and "that similar costs for passenger cars 
average 1.61 cents per car-mile, or approximately 1.28 cents per ton- 
mile. On the basis of these tests, therefore, it is conservative to 
estimate fuel costs at 1 cent per ton-mile on high-type pavements 
and 1 . 2.0 cents per ton-mile on earth roads. 

Now apply these unit costs to traffic conditions existing in the 
State of Connecticut in which, on the basis of actual traffic counts 
made by the Bureau of Public Roads, 366 miles of the State highway 
sykem carried in one year (September, 1922, to September, 1923) 
4',^76,000 gross tons of' motor-truck traffic and 5,698,000 gross tons 
of passenger-car traffic. As the average haul of the motor-truck 
tonnage is known to be approximately 31 nailes and the average pas- 
senger-car trip approximately 47 miles, it will be seen that the 
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savings in fuel co^ts alone resulting from the transportation of these 
tonnages over paved roads instead of earth roads are approximately 
$378,000 per year for truck traffic and $670,000 per year for passen- 
ger-car traffic, a total of 81,048,000. 

As present costs of constructing 18-foot paved roads average ap- 
proximately $35,000 a mile exclusive of the cost of grading, the cost 
of building the 366 miles in Connecticut would be at present about 
$12,810,000. Therefore, on the basis of present traffic and present 
construction price levels the saving in gasoline consumption alone, 
with interest at 5 per cent, would pay for these 366 miles of paved 
roads in less than 20 years. 

Financing of Road Construction and Maintenance 

Fimds for road construction and maintenance are raised by the 
following methods: (1) Federal taxation; (2) real and personal 


SOURCE AND AMOUNT 
OF 

RURAL HIGHWAY FUNDS 



«MA.9,^37»S96 


Pi«. 26. — Nearly twa-thirds of tlie total highway income in 1021 was under the 
control of county, township, and district authorities. Of the total of $1,149- 
4;^7,806, approximately 62 per cent w’as current revenue and 38 per cent was 
raised by the sale of bonds 
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property taxation by the States, counties, townships, and districts; 
(3) special assessments levied upon abutting and adjacent property 
owners; (4) motor-vehicle license fees, operators’ licenses, and fines 
for infractions of the motor-vehicle laws; (5) taxes on gasoline and 
other fuels used by motor vehicles; (6) special taxes (these are rela- 
tively unimportant) j and (7) the sale of bonds. 

Fmeral appropriations . — No Federal taxes are levied especially 
for roads. Federal-aid appropriations are made from funds avail- 
able in the United States Treasury, which are derived mainly from 
duties on imports, internal revenue taxes, excise taxes, and income 
taxes. It is a fact, however, that the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment since 1916 both for Federal-aid roads and for roads con- 
structed in the national forests at the close of the last fiscal year 
(June 30, 1924) amounted to only $353,082,098, whereas the excise 
taxes on automobiles, motor trucks, and spare parts for motor vehicles 
collected since 1918 amounted at the same time to $749,040,569. The 
total amount appropriated or authorized by the Government for 
Federal-aid and national-forest roads during the above period was 
$503,500,000,^ not all of which was expended as will be seen by com- 
parison with the figure above. But even if the entire appropriation 
for this period had been expended, the expenditure would still be 
more than $200,000,000 less than the income received by the Federal 
Government by taxation based on the sales pidce of niotor vehicles. 
In effect, therefore, the Federal funds have, in the past, been more 
than supplied by road users. 

State amd local revenues . — No accurate determination of the total 
amount of money raised by the States, counties, and other local sub- 
divisions from all sources has been made since 1921. In that year 
the funds raised from the various sources were as follows : ® 


State and State-controlled funds, 1921 : 

State bonds $113,304,202 

County bonds 2, 191, 542 

State property taxes 45,262,186 

County property taxes 22, 785. 464 

Appropriations 21, 865, 102 

Mot or- vehicle fees 101, 204, 479 

Gasoline taxes 3,353,988 

Federal-aid and forest-road funds 79,031,441 

Other sources 16, 644, 495 


County, township, and district funds, 1921 : 

County bonds 322, 613, 529 

County property taxes 347, 633, 360 

Motor-vehicle fees 17, 738, 227 

Gasoline taxes 329, 472 

Forest-road funds 301,785 

Other sources 55, 178, 624 


$405, 642, 899 


743, 794, 997 


1,149,437,896 

Recapitulation— State, county, township and district funds, 1921 : 

Per 

Amount cent 

Bonds ^38, 109, 273 38. 1 

Property taxes 115, 681, 010 36. 2 

Motor-vehicle fees 113, 942, 706 10. 3 


3 See Agricultural Statistics, Table 765, page 1184, for apportionment of Federal aid. 

“ For distribution of revenue by States see Agricultural Statistics, Tables 769 and 770 
pages 1190 and 1192. 
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Per 

cent 

0.3 

0.9 

8.2 


1,149,487,896 100.0 

Btate ond local e.i^peiiditiires . — In the same year (1921) the States, 
counties, to’VMiships, and districts made expenditures for highway 
construction and maintenance and related purposes as shown fol- 
lowing : 


Recapitulation, etc. — Continued. 

Ga.soline taxes 

Federal-aid and forest-road tuiids^ 
Other sources 


Amount 
683, 460 
79, 333, 226 
93, 688, 221 


Highway expenditures by or under supervision of the State highway depart- 
ments, 1921 : 

Construction, roads and bridges $291, 973, 813 

Maintenance, roads, and bridges 74, 526. 746 

Engineering and administration 18,881,855 

Other items 27, 859, 248 

$413,241,662 

Local highway expenditures, without State suptu*- 
visioD, 1921 : 

Construction, roads, and bridges 316, 225, 470 

Unclassified c<uistruction (probably larael.i 

mainlenaiiLe^ 18, 766, 090 

Maintenance, roads, and bridges 174, 066, 42,“) 

Engineering and adnii lustration 17,149,498 

Other items 97, 138, 629 

628, 34G, 110 


1. 036, 587, 772 


Pci- 

Recapitulation — State and local expenditures, 1921 : Amount cent 

Construction, roads, and iuddges 8626, 905, 373 60. 5 

Maintenance, roads, and bridges 248, 593, 169 24. 0 

Engineering and administration 36, 031. 353 3. 5 

Principal and interest pa.vmeiits on highway i>onds- 89,280,946 8.6 

Purchase and repair of machinery, equipment, and 
general miscellaneous 35, 716, 931 3. 4 


1, 036, 587, 772 100. 0 

Compaihou of hightray^ revenues ond e^vpenditures . — Referring 
to the following comparative tabulation of the total highway rev- 
enues and expenditures for the year 1921, it will be observed that 
the revenues in that year exceeded the expenditures by $112,950,124, 
that the revenues derived by current taxation were $711,328,623, and 
that these revenues fell shoil of the actual net cost of administering, 
constructing, and maintaining the roads during the year bv 
$200,261,272. 

Tlie assessed valuation of all property in the United States subject 
to general property taxation in 1922 was $124,616,675,000. This was 
approximately 39 per cent of the estimated total wealth of the country 
exclusive of public property. The total of general and special prop- 
erty taxes levied on the basis of this valuation for all purposes was 
$3,586,251,551, or 2.9 per cent of the total valuation. Tlie general 
and special taxes devoted to highway construction and maintenance 
during 1921 amounted to $415,681,010, which, therefore, was 11.6 


* Includes only Federil-aid and national fore^st payments received by the States and 
counties and credited by them to tUeir respective hi^h^xav funds. 

. . * For distribution of expenditures by States see Agricultural Statistics, Table 772, page 
lI8o. 
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per cent of the total tax bill for all purposes, or about one-tbird of 
a cent on each dollar of the total assessed valuation. As the assessed 
valuation was less than the actual value of taxable property, the 
ratio of the highway taxes to the trae value of the property upon 
which they were levied was actually less than one-third of a cent per 
dollar. As shown by the table on page 143, such taxes raised 36.2 
per cent of the total highway revenue in 1921. 


Table 10 . — Comparison of highway revenues and expenditures, 1921 


1 

Revenues | 

Expenditures 

From current 
taxation. 

Deferred pay- 
ment. 

Property taxes 

Motor vehicle fees. 

Gasoline taxes 

Federal-aid and 
forest road funds. 

Other sources 

Bonds.- 

$415,681,010 

118,942,706 

3,683,460 

79,333,226 

93,688,221 

438,109,273 

Administration, 
construction, 
and mainte- 
nance of 
roads and 
bridges. 

Engineering and 
administration. 

Maintenance of 
roads and 
bridges. 

Construction of 
roads and 

$36,031,35g 

248, 593, 169 

626,965,373 


. bridges. 

Principal and in- 
terest on high- 
way bonds. 
Purchase of ma- 
chinery, etc. 



1,149,437,896 

Carrying 
charges, etc. 

89,280,946 

35,716,931 





Unexpended bal- 
. ance of revenue. 

1,036,587,772 
112, 950, 124 






1,149,437,896 


The Census Bureau in a recent publication reports that in 1922 
the I’evenues of all States for all governmental purposes were 
^,224,541,8^5. This includes general property taxes, poll taxes, 
licenses, permits, and special assessments collected by the States and 
by all of their political subdivisions. It is not unfair to assume 
that the public revenues for 1921 were approximately the same as 
those reported for the subsequent year, and the following com- 
parison is made on that basis. Deducting from the year’s total of 
public revenues $122,626,166 collected as motor vehicles license fees 
and gasoline taxes, there is left $4,101,915,699 as the amount re- 
ceived from other sources, or a contribution for governmental pur- 
poses of $38.80 per capita. Of this total amount, exclusive of motor- 
veliicle revenues, $509,369,231 was collected from the public for 
highway purposes, or $4.83 per capita. It follows, therefore, that 
of every dollar collected by the States, counties, townships, and 
other taxing districts only 12.4 cents was used for highway purposes. 

The total outstanding public indebtedness for all purposes in 1922, 
other than that of the Federal Government, as estimated by the 
United States Department of Commerce, was $8,696,989,000. This 
total was 2.7 per cent of the estimated total wealth of the country 
exclusive of public property. It was made up of $935,543,000, the 
total indebte^ess of the States; $1.^255,211,000, the total indebted- 
ness of the counties; and $6,506,185,000, the indebtedness of other 
subdivisions, principally cities. The total per capita indebtedness 
was $79.77. On January 1, 1922, the outstanding indebtedness on 
account of rural highways — ^i. e., all public roads and bridges 
located outside the limits of incorporated towns — was $1,222,312,300, 
which was made up of $345,574,100, the higkway indebtedness of the 
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States, and $876,738^200, the highway indebtedness of the counties. 
The outstanding highway indebtedness of the States was, therefore, 
about 37 per cent of their total outstanding indebtedness, and that 
of the counties was about 29 per cent. The total outstanding high- 
way indebtedness of the States and counties was about $11.7)6 per 
capita, which w'as less than four-tenths cent for each dollar of the 
per capita wealth of $2,918. 

Of the total highway expenditure of $1,036,587,772 approximately 
40 per cent was made by or under the supervision of the State high- 

PER CAPITA TAXES FOB HIGHWAYS AND ALL PURPOSES, 1921 


R^cinc 

NEW ENGLAND 

MOUNTAIN 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC- - 
E NORTH CENTRAL 
W NORTH CENTRAL 

AVERAGE 

W SOUTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANnC-- 
E. SOUTH CENTRAL- 

WE2L Tota* Taxes WKtt Taxes [^//A Other Taxes 

Pig. 27. — The average per capita ta\ of the people of the United States tor all 
purposes was in IDl'l. The avenge tax for highways was $4.83 per 

capita. Per capita taxes for highways were highest in the 'Mountain States 
and lowest m the East South-Central States 

way department^, the balance by the local governments without 
State supertusion. Of the exx^endltures by or under the supervision 
of the State highway departments approximately 70 per cent was 
for construction, IS per cent for maintenance, 4 per cent for engi- 
neering and administration, and 8 per cent for the financing of 
highway bond issues. Similarly, analysis of the county and local 
expenditures shows that 54 per cent w’as for construction, 28 per 
cent for maintenance, 3 per cent for engineering and administration, 
and 15 per cent for financing of bond issues. 

Highway Income by Geographic Sections 

On account of the wide variations which exist in different parts of 
the country as to density of population, road mileage, character of 
road construction, amount of highway traffic, etc., it is essential in 
order to make worth-while comparisons to make an examination of 
the incidence of these highway costs in the different groups of 
States.® In the six States comprising the Xew England division the 

« The various groups of States referred to in the article are listed as follows : 

New England division : Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticur. 

Middle Atlantic- division : New York, New Jeisey, I'eunsvlvania. 

East North Central division: Ohio, Indiana, lliinois. Michigan, Wisconsin 

West North Central division: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South. Dakota. 
Nebraska. Kansas. 
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total higliTvay income was $46,455,284 in 1921, or $6.25 per capita. 
Of this amount $11,629,091, or 25.1 per cent, consisted of license fees 
contributed by the motor vehicle. The revenues derived from the 
sale of bonds were $5,889,745, which constituted only 12.7 per cent 
of the total highway income and amounted to only 80 cents per 
capita. 

The amount received from the Federal Government as Federal aid 
was $2,904,636, or 6.2 per cent of the, total. The general property 
taxes and revenues derived from other sources were $26,031,762; 


HIGHWAY REVENUE FROM BONDS AND PROPERTY TAXES, 1921 

PER CENT 
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I From bond soUs 


From property taxes 


Fig. 28. — In the Southern States the revenues raised hy bond issues exceeded the 
total of general property taxes in ia21. In all other groups of States the prop- 
erty taxes exceeded the revenues raised hy bond issues 


this constituted 56 per cent of the total highway income and 
amounted to $3.52 per capita. According to the report of the Census 
Bureau the States and their political subdivisions collected $374,- 
743,288 in taxes, fees, licenses, etc. After deducting the motor- 
vehicle license fees there is left $363,114,197 as the total public reve- 
nues derived from all other sources, or about $49 per capita, of 
which amount $3,52 was collected and used for rural highway pur- 

g oses. This indicates that 7.2 cents of every dollar collected by 
tate and local governments was devoted to highway purposes. 

The total high^way income of the three States comprising the Mid- 
dle Atlantic division was $168,306,433, or $7.50 per capita. Of this 
amount $22,340,418, or 13.3 per cent, was obtained from motor- 
vehicle license fees. Bond sales furnished the source of $59,543,258 
of the total, or 35.4 per cent; this was an obligation of $2.68 per 
capita for the year. The Federal Government contributed $7,441,515, 
or 4.4 per cent of the total amount. The general property taxes and 
the revenues derived from other sources were $78,980,242, which 
was 46.9 per cent of the total highway income and constituted a 


Saath Atlantic division : Delawaxe, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North. Carolina, 
South Carolina. Geoi-gia, Florida. 

Bast South Central division : Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 

West South Central division : Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Mountain division : Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada. 

Pacific division: Washington, Oregon, California, 
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PER CAPITA INCOME FOR HIGHWAYS. 1921 
DOLLARS 
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Fio. 20. — Tho prr capita income for hijjhvray improvement in 1021 in the New 
England, Atlantic Coast, and Oulf States was less than the a\erage for the 
Inited States; in all other States the per capita income was greater than the 
average. The greatest income per capita was received in the Mountain States 

per capita burden of $fS.52. The total amount of public revenues 
collected in these States by the State and local governments was 
$l-,056, 916,160, after making a deduction for the amount representing 
motor-vehicle license fees. Tbe total per capita collections made for 
all purposes amounteci to $47.oO. As already indicated, of this 
amoxmt $3.52 per capita was credited to highway funds, which 
means that out of every dollar collected from the ‘public only 7.5 
cents was used for highway inirposes. 

In the East Xorth Central division the 1921 total highway income 
was $281,189,924. representing a per capita contribution of $13.10. 
The motor-vehicle fees amounted to $27,432,261, or 9.8 per cent 
of the totaL From the sales of bonds these States received $101,- 
550,318, which was 36.1 per cent of the total highway income and^ 
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PROPERTY TAXES FOR HIGHWAYS IN RELATION TO TOTAL HIGHWAY REVENUE, 1921 

PER CENT 



Fig. 31, — The ratio of property taxes for highway improvement to the total 
highway revenues varied in 1&21 from 27 per cent in the West South Central 
States to 56 per cent in the New England States 


a per capita obligation of $4.70. The Federal aid received by tiaese 
States amounted to $11,887,987, or 4.2 per cent of the total highway 
income. General property taxes destined for highway purposes 
and the revenues from other sources wei'e $140,268,558, or 49.9 per 
cent of the total highway income. They constituted a per capita 
bdrden of $6.50. After making a deduction of the motor-vehicle 
fees, the total public revenues collected in these States amounted 
to $972,279,786, or $45.20 per capita. Out of this per capita tax 
collection, $6.60 was credited to the highway account, which indi- 
cates that 14.4 cents out of every dollar of public revenues was used 
for highway purposes. 

The total highway income of the West North Central division 
amounted to $153,642,716 or $12.25 per capita. The motor-vehicle 


FEDERAL AID IN RELATION TO TOTAL HIGHWAY REVENUE, 1921 

PER CENT 
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Fig 32.^ — Revenues received by the States from the Federal Goverpni^t in 
constituted a higher percentage of the total highway revenues in the Central 
and Southern and Mountain States than in the States of the coast sections 
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REVENUE FROM BONDS IN RELATION TO TOTAL HIGHWAY REVENUE, 1921 

PER CENT 
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— -Ut‘\enLUs U^rivod trom bond isbues. in Iblll foiistitiited only one-eliylitU 
of the total hinhwcij ie\i.‘iiu* lu New England, compared with 'nearly ii\e- 
eis'hths in the Wor South CVntral States. The States v\hich placed the greatest 
depenaence on !K»nd issues were the Southei'n and l*acific Coast States 

fees constituted $20,574,538 and represented 13.4 per cent of the total 
highway income. These States derived $34,291,178, or 22.3 per cent, 
of the total from the sale of bonds, which represented a per capita 
obligation for the j'ear of $2.75. The revenues derived from Federal 
aid were $14,636,169, or 9.5 per cent of the total. General property 
taxes and revenues from other sources for highwaj’ purposes consti- 
tuted $84,140,831, or 54.8 per cent of the total highwav income, 
which resulted in a per capita burden of $6.70. The total public 
revenues in this division of States were $539,197,660 after subtracting 
the fees received from motor vehicles. These total collections from 
the public represented a per capita burden of $43. $6.70 of which 

MOTOR VEHICLE REVENUE PER VEHICLE. 1921 
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Fit. — Motor-vehicle revenue for road improvement in 19;il was hi4he-.t in pro- 

registered in the New England States and 
|owest m the Faoihc States. The average revenue per vehicle was less than 
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was collected for highway purposes, which means that out of every 
dollar collected 15.5 cents could be designated as highway income. 

The 1921 highway income for the South Atlantic division was 
$137,657,698, or $9.85 per capita. The revenues derived from motor- 
vehicle fees and gasoline taxes were $11,860,998, or 8.6 per cent of the 
total. These States received 49 per cent of the total highway income, 
or $67,406,730 from the sales of bonds, which amounted to a per 
capita obligation of $4.80. Of the total highway income Federal aid 
constituted 8.2 per cent, or $11,267,126. The general property taxes 
and receipts from other sources were $47,122,844, which was 34.2 
per cent of the total highway income, or a collection of $3.40 per 
capita. After deducting the revenues derived from motor-vehicle 
fees and gasoline taxes these States collected from the public the 
sum of $283,145,170 or $20.10 per capita for all public purposes. Of 
this total income only $3.40 was devoted to highway purposes, which 

HIGHWAY EXPENDITURE PER PERSON PER MILE OF ROAD, 1921 
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Fig. 35. — The total expenditure per pei*son for road construction and maintenance 
in 1921 amounted to only 1 cent tor. each 209 miles of the total mileage of the 
United States. The expenditure per person per mile of road in the Pacific 
States was nearly seven times as great as in the West North Central States 

means, however, that 16.8 cents out of every dollar collected from 
the pubhc was credited to the highway account. 

In the East South Central division the total highway income was 
$60,280,684 in 1921, which amounted to $6.80 per capita. The motor- 
vehicle fees and gasoline taxes, $5,108,387, represented 8.5 per cent 
of the total highway income. The revenues which accrued from the 
sales of bonds were $25,551,347, or 42.5 per cent ; this was a per capita 
obligation of $2.90 for that year. Tpcie States in this division re- 
ceived $5,281,475 as Federal aid, which constituted 8.7 per cent of 
the total. General property taxes and collections from other sources 
supplied $24,339,475, 40.3 per cent of the total, or $2,70 per capita. 
In this division the total public revenues, exclusive of motor-vehicle 
fees • and gasoline taxes, were $155,501,192, or $17.55 per capita. 
This total per-capita tax collection included the $2.70, which went 
for highway purposes, which means that 15.3 cents out of every dol- 
lar collected were turned over to the highway fund. 
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The total hifi:!iway income in the West South Central division was 
$138,501,160, which'represented a per capita burden of $13,50. The 
motor-vehicle fees and gasoline taxes amounted to $7,196,965, and 
constituted 5.1 per cent of the total highway income. The receipts 
from the sale of bonds were $82,127J5i. or 59.3 per cent, an obliga- 
tion of $8 per capita. The aid derived from the Federal Govern- 
ment was $10,929,721, or 7.9 per cent of the total highway income. 
The general property taxes and the revenues derived from other 
sources amounted to "$37,919,723, or 27.1 per cent of the total high- 
way income, a per capita burden of $3.70. After making an allow- 
ance for the revenues derived from motor- vehicle fees and the gaso- 
line taxes these States collected $235,959,510, or $23 per capita. Of 
this amount $3.70 was destined for highway purposes, or 16.1 cents of 
every dollar collected from the public. 

The States of the Mountain division raised $61,367,959 in 1921 
for highway purposes, which represents a per cai^ita burden of 

MOTOR VEHICLE REVENUE FOR ROADS IN RELATION TO TOTAL HIGHWAY INCOME. 1921 
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per cvnt of the total highway income of the I'nired States. The percentage 
varied from .j per cent in the We'st South Central States to 25 per cent in New 
England 

$18.10. Seven per cent of the highway income, $1,305,521, was 
derived from motor- vehicle fees and gasoline taxes. The bond sales 
amounted to $19,908,036, or 32.1 per cent of the total highway income, 
a per capita obligation of $6. The Federal Government cortribiited 
toward highway improvements $9,731,512, which constituted 15.8 
per cent of all highway income. General property taxes and 
revenues derived from other sources amounted to $27^422,857, con- 
stituting 11.8 per cent of the total highway income, a per capita 
burden of $8.20. Exclusive of motor- vehicle fees and gasoline taxes, 
these States received $162,761,525 in taxes and payments of all kinds 
from the public, or $48.90 per capita. Of this "amount, $8.20 was 
used for highway purposes. Of every dollar collected from the 
public 16.8 cents were credited to the highway funds. 

The total highway income in the Pacific division was $102,081,938 
in 1921, amounting to $18.30 per capita. The motor-vehicle license 
fees and gasoline taxes were $11,877,981, or 11.6 per cent of the 
total. The revenues derived from bond sales were $11,810,910, or 
41 per cent of the total highway income, a per capita obligation of 
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$7.50. The Federal-aid receipts were $5,253,105, which constituted 
5.1 per c«it of the total highway income. The revenues derived 
from general property taxes and from other sources were ^3,112,939, 
or 42.3 per cent of the total highway income, amounting to $7.75 
per capita. In these States the total taxes, fees, etc., collected 
exclusive of motor- vehicle revenues were $333,040,020, or $59.20 per 
capita. Of this total amount collected from the' public, $7.75 was 
devoted to highways, and 13.1 cents out of every dollar collected 
were used for highivay purposes. 

Average Expenditure per Person 1 Cent for 200 Miles of Road 

As already stated, the total highway expenditures for all rural 
highway purposes in 1921 were $1,036,587,772. In Table 11 the 
resulting per capita expenditure in each of the sections is shown in 
relation to the total mileage of road in the corresponding sections 
with the purpose of bringing out the per capita expense per mile 
of road : 


Table 11 . — Per capita expenditure for highway con-structim in 1921 


Division 

Mileage 
of rural 
highway 

Highway 
expendi- 
tures per 
capita 

Highway 
expendi- 
tures per 
person per 
mile of 
road 

“NlfTir _ 

83,296 
186, 936 
412, 753 
759, 820 
366, 667 
242,745 
416, 617 
306,382 
167, 180 

Dollars 
6.10 
7.20 1 
12.40 ! 
11.80 
7.70 
6.76 
10.20 
17.15 
16.90 

Cents 

0.0073 

.0039 

.0030 

.0015 

.0022 

.0024 

.0024 

.0056 

.0101 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic - 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific * - 

' Total or average .... 

2,941,294 

“9.80 

«.0054 



« Average. 


Although these highway expenditures per person per mile averaged 
0.0054 cent, they ranged from 0;0015 cent in the West North Central 
States to 0.0101 cent per person per mile in the Pacific States. A 
more direct comparison can be made (Table 12) by arranging the 
several groups in order from the lowest to the highest. 


Table 12 . — Comparison of highway expenditures hy geographic divisions^ 1921 


Division 

Expendi- 
tures per 
person 
per mile 

Percentage 

relation- 

ship 

Division 

Expendi- 
tures per 
person 
per mile 

Percentage 

relation- 

ship 

West North Central 

0.0016 

100 

Middle Atlantic 

0.0039 

260 

South Atlantic.- 

.0022 

147 

Mountain - 

.0066 

370 

East South Central 

.0024 

160 

New England ■ > 

.0073 

480 

West South Central 

i .0024 

160 

Pacific 

.0101 

670 

East North Central 

.0030 

200 



29283 *— YBK 1924 
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An examination of these expenditures per person per mile reveals 
the relative significance of expenditures for highway improvements. 
This is seen, for example, in comparing the West No^h Central 
group with the East North Central group. The per capita highway 
expenditures of the West North Central division were $11.80 and 
for the East North Central group $12.40. But when the compari- 
son is based upon the expenditures per person per mile of road a 
wholly different result is obtained. On this basis the highway ex- 
penditures per person per mile in the East Noith Central States were 
100 per cent above those of the West Noith Central States. The 
highest expenditure per person per mile of road was found in the 
Pacific States, where it amounted to 0.0101 cent, or 670 per cent of 
that in the West North Central States. 

Changes in Highway Income Since 1921 

No accurate determination of the amount of money raised by the 
States, counties, and other local subdivisions by real and j^ersonal 



Fig, 37. — Since lOiil tlie principal increase in highway revenue has ouine from the 
motor vehicle. The increase in motor- vehicle income has been due in part to th(‘ 
adoption of higher license fees In ia:S3, IT States levied fees in excess of $15 per 
vehicle 


property taxation, special assessments, and other special taxes has 
been made since 1921. In that year, as has been shown, property 
taxes yielded a total of $415,681,010, and $93,688,221 was raised by 
miscellaneous special taxes. As rates of taxation and property as- 
sessments have not been altered materially in the meantime, "it is 
probable that the amounts collected from these sources in 1924 were 
approximately the same as in 1921. 

It is estimated that Federal-aid and forest-road payments, which 
in 1921 amounted to $79,333,226, will reach a total of approximately 
$90,000,000 in 1924. 

The^ great^t change to be expected is in the motor-vehicle reve- 
nues, including license fees and gasoline taxes. These revenues, on 
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Fig. 38. — Gasoline taxes also account for a part of the increase in motor-vehicle 
revenue since 1921. There are now 35 States which levy this form of tax. 
Approximately one-half of the total number of all registered motor vehicles in 
the United States in 1924 were registered in these States 


account of increases in motor-vehicle registration, changes in the 
rates charged for license fees, and the adoption of the gasoline tax 
by one State after another, have changed materially from year to 
year. There is a marked tendency to collect a larger proportion of 
highway funds from motor- veliicle owners. A survey of highway 
revenues and expenditures made in 1914 showed that out of a total 
highway income of $240,262,784 the collections from motor vehicles 
amounted to $12,882,031, or 5.1 per cent. In 1921, seven years later, 
the motor-vehicle owners paid $118,942,706 in motor-vehicle fees and 
$3,685,460 in gasoline taxes, a total of $122,626,166, or 10.6 per cent. 



Fio. 39. — ^Between 1914 and 1923 the ratio of motor-vehicle revenue to total high- 
way income was nearly Quadrupled. The increase .was due to increase In re^a- 
tration and to adoption or higher fees for Ucenses and taxes on gasoline 
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A similar compilation for 1923 shows a total contribution by motor- 
vehicle owners in the form of license fees of ^188,970,992, and in the 
form of gasoline taxes i;?36,813,939, a total of $225,784,931. As it is 
estimated tliat the highway income and expenditure for 1923 were 
substantially the same as Jfor 1921, it follows that the 1923 motor- 
vehicle contribution was about 19.5 per cent of the total. Between 
1921 and 1923 it will be observed that the ratio almost doubled, 
while the payment per motor vehicle rose from $11,70 to $15. 

An important factor in this incvease was the growth of gasoline 
taxes resulting from the adoption of this form of taxation by more 
States and from increases in the rates charged. The first States to 
adopt it were Oregon and Colorado, which joassed laws in 1919. 
By 1921 these two leaders had been followed by six more States, 
which were Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Xew Mexico, Xorth Caro- 
lina, and Tl^ashington, and these have now been followed by 27 
other States and the District of Columbia, so that there are, in 
1924, 35 States and the Federal District that are taxing motor fuel. 
Seveny-three per cent of the States, in other words, have in effect 
a gasoline tax. These States have a rural road mileage of 1,954,886 
miles, comprising 66.5 per cent of the total rural highway mileage of 
the country; but their taxes apply to only about 50 per cent of the 
total nnmlier of motor vehicles. 

The rates charged by these States range from 1 to 4 cents per 
gallon, as shown in figure 38. 

Approximate Highway Revenues in 1924 

On the basis of an anticipated registration in 1924 of 17,500,000 
motor vehicles, the present rates of license fees and gasoline taxes 
are expected to yield, respectivel 3 \ $225,000,000 and $75,000,000, a 
total of $300,000,000, all but a small portion of wdiich will be avail- 
able for construction or maintenance of roads and bridges either 
with or without State supervision. 

Adding all the various forms of highway income derived by 
taxation of one form or another, it is probable" that the total amount 
for 1924 is approximately" $900,000,000, as shown bj" Table 13. 


Table 13, — Aryroyimate lughicay revenue, (d-rlusire of lomls 


! 

Federal-aid and forest-road funds 

Property taxes i 

Motor-vehicle license fees I 

Gasoline taxes I 

Miscellaneous taxes 


1 000, 000 

415. 000. 000 

225. 000. 000 
75, 000. 000 
05, 000, 000 


Approximate total revenue derived by taxation 000, 000, 000 


1 This is the approximate expenditure during the year. As there are no Federal taxes 
especially levied for road purposes, it is assumed that an amount of the total taxes 
equal to the road expenditure is raised for that purpose. 


It thus appears that the revenues raised by taxation of one form or 
another in 1924 would probably be sufiicient to pay" the actual net 
c*ost of administering, constructing, and maintaining the roads on a 
scale commensurate with that of 1921 with small, if any, dependence 
upon borrowed money. 
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Fundamental Principles of Highway Finance 

In order that such A^ast sums may be expended without waste, it is 
important that several fundamental principles be kept clearly in 
mind. 

As to the rate of ex^yeifiditute. — The first of these principles relates 
to the necessary rate of expenditure. It has already been shown 
that the return in the form of traffic economies from a properly man- 
aged investment in improved highAvays is greater than the expendi- 
ture required for the improvement. The saving in gasoline alone on 
the motor-truck traffic only over a Avhole system of roads has been 
found to be sufficient to paj^ the interest charges on the expenditure 
required to pave the entire system and to retire the indebtedness in 
less than 20 years. This being the case, it is clear that the more 
rapidly the principal roads of the country are improA^ed the smaller 
will be their cost to the people, or, in other words, we pay for im- 
proved roads whether Ave have them or not, and we pay less if we 
have them than if we have not. It follows therefore that the roads 
should be improved as rapidly as the available supply of labor and 
materials will permit, entirely without regard to Avhere the money 
comes from or how it is paid. Only by accepting this principle can 
the ultimate cost of the highAvays and their serAuce be reduced to a 
minimum. 

A smgle highway hudget for the State . — This first principle being 
accepted, it may be asserted as a second that the total cash expendi- 
tures in each State for highway purposes, including the expenditures 
of the State, the counties, and the local governments, should be con- 
sidered in a lump as the annual highway budget of the State. For 
the money to pay for the roads, whether State, county, or local, is 
derived fmally from the same people, and unless the financial nekis 
of all classes of roads are considered in preparing the highway 
budget we are apt to pile tax upon tax to the point where the burden 
will become unbearable. To secure efficient administration, all ex- 
penditures on all systems should be correlated imder engineering and 
economic supervision, and the order, character, and extent of the im- 
proA'ements made upon the several systems should be made to depend 
upon the relatiA^e future traffic requirements of each. The attain- 
ment of these objects implies the creation of a central budgetary 
authority to supervise all highway expenditures in each State, and 
such authority should, without doubt, be created. 

Highways sho%ild not tahe money needed for other purposes , — 
There is tins fact also that must be borne in mind — ^that the expendi- 
ture for highways is only a part of the necessary public expenditure. 
We can not devote all the income from public revenues to the high- 
ways. There are educational institutions to be maintained and there 
are other public functions that r^uire money^ so that it may be 
taken as a third fundamental principle that the annual highway 
^budget should be adjusted to the relative needs for other public 
purposes. The revenues derived from various sources must ^ suffi- 
cient to cover all those needs, and the portion allotted to hi^way 
improvement must not be out of proportion to the relative need for 
highways. But in this connection it i^ould be added that all reve- 
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nue secured from motor- vehicle taxation should be set aside for 
highway purposes. 

The proper oseb of bo/i(7s . — ^As a further fundamental princij^le 
it follows, then, that if the highway program, plamied and adminis- 
tered as described abo\ e, entails an expenditure greater than can be 
met with current funds without di\ertmg money from other neces- 
sary purposes, the only recourse is to issue bonds and so defer a 
portion of the cost. For we are reminded again that to fail to 
prosecute the work of highway improvement as rapidly as physical 
limitations will permit is merely to shoulder the inescapable expense 
in the form of greater operating costs for vehicles, a form in which 
it will be gi*eater than if it is assumed as a road-construction cost. 

Exactly what part of the cost of the progi’am can properly be 
deferred "is perhaps a debatable (piestion — that is to say, there is a 
debatable middle ground, where it is difficult to define the policy 
that may be pursued wdth propriety. There is no question that cer- 
tain paids of the construction cost may be deferred without reason- 
able objection — for example, the costs of the grade and drainage 
structures, which are pra<*tically permanent improvements. Pay- 
ment for these parts of the roads, which account for 40 per cent of 
the cost of the average highway program, might be spread over a 
number of generations without involving our successors in an in- 
debtedness from which they would receive no benefits. On the other 
hand, there is no question that maintenance charges, as they are 
ordinarily defined, should not be met wdth borrowed money. But 
in between these two fixed points of policy there is doubtful ^ound, 
wherein there is conflict of opinion as to the soundness of deferring 
payment. The principal doubt arises over the financing of the cost 
of the road surface, and here it would seem the solution rests entirely 
upon the character of the maintenance. It is the merest platitude 
to say that unless the roads are maintained year by year — it matters 
not how well they are built — the investment in them will gradually 
be dissipated and the roads themselves will never give the service 
they should be expected to give. Perfect maintenance, on the other 
hand, absolutely guarantees the integidty of the original investment, 
assures continuous service, and converts what would otherwise be 
a liability into an asset. 

The dhtribution of the c.r pease , — Having thus ascertained wffiat 
part of the cost of conducting the highway-improvement program 
needs to be, and may properly be defeiTed by issuing bonds, the 
next qu^ion that arises is : How shall the burden of current expense 
he di^ributed among the various classes and groups of the popula- 
tion? Here we must resort to the familiar principle of assessment 
according to benefits. Concisely stated in relation to expenditures 
for highway improvement, it is this : The cost of building and main- 
taining an adequate system of highways should be distributed in 
equitable relation to the benefits derived. What, then, are the 
benefits and to whom do they accrue? First, there are certain gen- 
eral benefits in which every" man shares, whether he actually rides 
over the roads or not, such as their beneficial influence on education, 
health, the^ national defense, the postal service, and their effect in 
reducing living and distribution costs. Everyone remembers the 
indispensable part played by highways in the World War. It is 
evident that the efficiency of the rural free-delivery postal service 
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is dependent upon the condition of the roads. TVHioever is in touch 
with developments in modern educational methods Imows that the 
progress of rural education depends upon the displacement of the 
one-i'oom schoolhouse by the centralized, graded school, and that 
this development is in turn dependent upon the improvement of the 
roads. The advantage of improved roads in making possible the 
rendering of prompt medical attention in case of illness is well 
understood ; so also is the general influence of the roads upon living 
and distribution costs. It is only necessary to mention these benefits 
for everyone to realize how great an influence they have upon the 
lives of all of us. 

In addition to these general benefits there are two principal 
classes of special benefits, the first being the benefit that is derived 
by persons whose land and property is made accessible by the roads 
improved, and thereby rendered more valuable, and the second, the 
benefit derived by persons who operate over the roads private ve- 
hicles, and who by virtue of the improvement are enabled to effect 
a saving in the cost of operating these vehicles which they do not 
share with others. 

Formerly these two classes of special benefits were experienced by 
practically the same groups of "people. Eoads were strictly local 
facilities. They served the land to which they gave access. City 
people rarely used the roads at all and derived no benefits from their 
improvement, except the general benefits enjoyed in common by all 
citizens of the State. The farmers who traveled them rarely met a 
stranger. Under such conditions it was easy to see that whatever 
special benefit resulted from the improvement of a road was enjoyed 
largely by those living along or near it, who, practically alone, made 
direct use of it. 

There still remain certain roads of this character of which it 
can still be said that they serve the land only. In general they are 
the roads that have previously been classified as county and local 
roads. These roads are rarely traveled, except by those whose homes 
are on them or near them. 

There are other roads, however, which now are used far less by 
those who live on them than by others whose homes and property are 
remote from them and not directly affected by the improvement. 
They are used by city dwellers as much as, perhaps more than, by 
farmers. The famis lying along these roads are neither the origin 
nor the destination of the great and constantly increasing streams of 
traffic that flow back and forth over them. Because of the great 
volume of traffic which uses them, they require more expensive types 
of improvement than the local, land-seiwing roads, but these more 
expensive improvements do not, except in suburban areas, add pro- 
portionately to the value of the abutting land. They do serve the 
abutting land, it is true, just as the local roads do, but this service 
is far exceeded by the service they render to the multitude that uses 
them and has no mterest in the land. Generally speaking, these roads 
serve the traffic and are distinguished by that fact from the other 
roads that serve the land. As a general rme, these roads are identical 
with the State and interstate roads previoudy defined. 

In this analysis there would seem to be the basis for a fair dis* 
tribution of the burden of highway expense, as follows : The county 
and local roads, being primarily of benefit to the land they serve 
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should he constructed and maintained "tvith funds raised by county 
and local property taxes in the same manner that city streets are 
constructed and maintained by city property taxes. The main State 
and interstate roads, rendering general benefits to the whole State 
and to the whole Nation, and special benefits to the wide-ranging 
traffic that uses them, should be constructed and maintained in part 
by Federal appropriations in fair proportion to the general Federal 
benefits, in part by State property taxes leA ied in proportion to the 
general State benefits, and in part by special taxes levied upon ve- 
hicles in proportion to the special benefits derived by the traffic. 

Highway Transportation 

Modem developments in highway transportation . — Twenty years 
ago highway transportation was a relatively insignificant factor in 
the transportation field. The movement was predominantly local, 
the length of haul being the average distance from farm to market, 
and the vehicle was almost exclusively the relatively light, slow-mov- 
ing. hor.«e-drawn conveyance. During the pa.st two decades a tre- 
mendous number of automobiles and motor trucks have been added 
to our highway transportation equipment. During the year 1923, 
3,938,206 motor vehicles wex-e pi’oduced in the United States, which 
was more than twice as many as were manufactured in 1921 and 
more than 1,000 times as many as were built in 1899. The produc- 
tion by years is shown in Table 14 : 

Table 14. — Production of motor vehicles in the Vnited mates, 1899 to 1923 


Year 

Number Year 

Number 

Year Number 

1899 1 

3,874 
21,975 1 
130, 986 

1914 

569,064 ! 
1,974,016 1 
1 2,205,197 

1921 1,661,550 

1922 2, 659, 064 

1904 

1919 

1909 

19902 

1923 4. 080, 997 


1 



^ Production figures 1899 to 191P, U S. Census Report 

* Production figures 192U to 1926, National Automobile Clumber of Commertu. 


From this table it will be noted that the production of motor 
vehicles from 1919 to 1923 has increased uniforndy except for the 
year 1921. 

The recent development of motorized highway transportation is 
also indicated by motor-vehicle registrations during the 10-year 
period from 1913 to 1923. Motor-vehicle registrations have increased 
from 1.258,000 in 1913 to 15,000.000 vehicles in 1923. the 1923 regis- 
tration being over 12^00 per cent of the 1913 registration. The regis- 
tration statistics for this period by years are shown in Table 15. 

Table 16. — Motor vehicle reyistrations 1913 to 1923, ineiu'iiue 


Year 

j, 

Number 1 Year 

Number | 

Year ^ Number 

1913 

1, 26S, 062 ' 
1,711,339 1 
2,445,666 , 
3,512,996 1 

1917 

4, 983, 340 i 
6, 146, 617 

7. 565, 44fi ’ 
9,231,941 

1921 

10, 463, 296 
12,238,376 
16, 092, 177 

1914 

1918 

1922 

1915, 

1919 

urn 

1916- 

19(20 

i 
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The major portion of this number of vehicles is made up of passen- 
ger cars. In 1923, 13,457,214, or approximately 90 per cent of the 
total registration, v^as a registration of passenger cars. This propor- 
tion has remained almost constant during the past four yeai"s, indi- 
cating that the growth of motor trucking has kept pace with the 
growth in the use of passenger cars. 

Due to the rapid development of motor transport the horse-drawn 
vehicle has dwindled into insignificance as a factor in highway trans- 
portation. The ratio of horse-drawn vehicles to motor vehicles has 
become very small on all important highways and is decreasing each 
year. Stuclies of traffic on the California State highway system in 
1920 and 1922 indicate a decrease in horse-drawn vehicles irom 2.3 
per cent of all traffic in 1920 to 1.2 per cent in 1922. 

An analysis of traffic records on two toll bridges in the State of 
Connecticut indicates a similar falling off in horse-drawn traffic. Of 
the total traffic over the two bridges, 1.95 per cent in 1920 and 1.06 
per cent in 1922, was made up of horse-drawn vehicles. 

In California from 1920 to 1922 highway traffic increased 47 per 
cent. During the same period traffic on the Connecticut toll bridges 
increased 48.8 per cent. The close similarity between the increase in 
traffic at these widely separated points is indicative of the uniformity 
of the rapid increase in highway traffic, although the increase in other 
sections of the country, due largely to local conditions, naturally 
varies by a considerable amount n*om these figures. 

Another important development in highway transportation, is the 
rapid increase in the number of commercial motor-truck and bus 
lines. Until recently highway transportation was carried on very 
largely in privately-owned vehicles. The last few yeai^, however, 
have shown a remarkable development in highway transportation 
as a business. The development of motor-bus service is illustrated 
by the map (fig. 54) of the bus lines in Maryland. 

Due to the fact that govermnental control and regulation of 
highway transportation is a new development in most States, and 
entirely absent in many, reliable statistics of the development of 
commercial motor-truck transportation are difficult to obtain. As 
indicative of the growth there were in 1922 in California, 719 
mot or- vehicle lines ^erated under permits issued by the railroad 
commission of the State. During the period from 1920 to 1922 
the number of passenger motor-bus lines increased 146 per cent 
and the development of motor-truck lines has probably been equally 
rapid. 

Commercial highway transportation is still in the early stages of 
development. Its coordination with other types of transportation 
in such manner as to provide the most economical transportation 
for all types of business is one of the important economic problems 
connected with the development of an efficient transportation system 
for the United States. 

Density of Highway Traffic 

The density of highway traffic varies widely, as between various 
roads, and sections of the country, between seasons of the year, days 
of the week, and hours of the day. Without regard to locality, how- 
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ever, it will be found that the roads which carry the heaviest traffic 
are those which run between large cities, and the traffic on these 
roads averages 95 per cent city traffic. 

Hie fact that one road carries a greater number of vehicles in a clay 
or year than another, or that one carries heavier vehicles than another 
is at once the reason for and the justification of the use of diffei^ent 
types of highway surfaces on various parts of a State road system, 
as has been previously explained. An excellent idea of the extent 
of this variation in a typical, comj)letely surfaced Stale highway 
system is shown by the traffic map of the Maryland State highway 
system. (Fig. 40.) On this map the width of the roads, as measured 
by the accompanying scale, indicates the average daily number of 
vehicles using each section of the State system, as determined by 
actual monthly counts in 1922. It is at once apparent that the 
Maryland roads which carry the heaviest traffic ai'e those betweep 
Baltimore and Washington, and Baltimore and Philadelphia. Be- 



Fig. 40. — Tlif» density ol trafiic vaneb a& between varioub roadb and sections. Roads 
between cities close toj^etiier carry the lioaYin.st traffic The wide \anatioji 

in density between different loads of the s.'ime Stale is at once the reabon and 
the jnstlhcation lor the use ot dilfeient typt‘b ot highway ourface 

tween Baltimore and the lesset cities of Frederick, Hagerstown, 
^d Cumberland the ti'affic is heavier than on othei* roads, except 
in the vicinity of Baltimore, but not so heavy as on the two main 
intercity thoroughfares. It will also be noted that between Balti- 
more and Washington, 40 miles apart, the traffic is heavier than 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia, 90 miles apart, and the effect 
of distance on the volume of intercity traffic is well illustrated by 
this example. 

Study of this map reveals at once the fallacy of the widely held 
belief that all roads should be hard-surfaced. On the contrary, it is 
apparent tha,t an economically balanced highway system for Mary- 
land should include sections of highway surfaced with all the vari- 
ous types of materials in proper adjustment to the traffic; and the 
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Maryland conditions here shown are similar to those of all oth(3r 
States. \ 

An excellennexample of a well-balanced highway system is shown 
by the map of Ihe Connecticut highway system. (Fig. 41.) In this 
map the average daily traffic on the various parts of the system is 
represented by \the width of the lines, and the character of the 
surface of each section is indicated by the various symbols employed. 
With few exceptions, it will be noted that the roads which carry the 
heaviest traffic are surfaced with pavements of concrete and bitumi- 
nous concrete. Eoads of the second order of traffic importance are 
surfaced with bituminous macadam and water-bound macadam, 
and the tertiary roads are surfaced with gravel. 

Such maps as these, ^ba$ed as th^e are upon actual and careful 
observation of the trafic fusing various parts of the State highway 
system, when considered wxitli the weight of the vehicles, constitute 



Fig. 41. — A well-balauced highway 13 one in which the improvement of 

every section of the system is consiFlt with the density and weight of the 
traflge using the particular secUon. Connecticut system is well balanced 

the most reliable guide for the dei^pination of the type of surface 
required for each section and the>,^^tive portion oi the available 
highway revenues be spent for the construction 

and maintenance of each section, tn the absence of such precise 
information the administration of a State highw’-ay system can not 
be efficiently conducted. It is in recognition of this fact that a num- 
ber of State highway departments ab now conducting traffic sur- 
veys similar to those upon which theWaps of Maryland and Con- 
necticut are based. In the more complete of these surveys the Bureau 
of Public Roads, by which the methoos employed were originated, 
is cooperating. 

Seasonal variation of passenger-mr amd motor^truch traffic . — 
Seasonal variations in highway traffic in the two States of Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut are shown in the chart. {Pig. 42.) The 
close similarity of the variation in the two Stafc^ is to be expected 
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in comparing two States of such closely similar climati.c and indus- 
trial conditions, upon which the seasonal variation s o largely de- 
pends. Similar charts based upon conditions in other' States would 
show corresponding peaks and depressions, the time nnd magnitude 
of which, however, would be expected to differ. It will be noted 
that truck traffic in Connecticut during the month s of November 
and December, 1922, and January, 192S, was consi(^rably heavier 
with respect to the annual average than it was ml Pennsylvania a 
vear later. This difference was undoubtedly due tcf the strike of the 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC 



XeTv York, Xew Haven & Halford Railroad shopmen, which dur- 
ing these months, consideraby increased the daily truck trafiSc on 
the Connecticut highway system. In both States it will be. seen that 
passenger-car traffic variatic^s are wider than the variations in 
motor-truck traffic, a fact wKkh is typical of highway traffic prac- 
tically everywhere. 

In addition to the seasonal variation there is also a daily and 
hourly variation of traffic dei^sity, which follows the same general 
law practically everywhere. In most States it will be found that 
there are two daily' peaks of traffic density, occurring between 8 
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and 10 a. ui , , , . . , .j 

occurs at or aKnd 3 and o p. m., and that the mimmum density 
been made inistut midnight. The exact determinations that have 
truck traffic died nnecticut and Pennsylvania place the peak hour of 
cent of the tot!te,'ig the winter in the latter at 10 a. m., when 9 per 
the peak occu^rdaily truck traffic has been observed. In summer 
density of trucK eat 8 a. m. In Connecticut the maximum hourly 
traffic ‘is recorded nSic occurs at 9 a. m., when 8 per cent of the daily 
Passenger-car fisst , . i 

its highest densityibKc in Connecticut^ and Pennsylvania reaches 
" 4 p. m., when 9 per cent of the total daily 


PER CENT 




X VARIATION IN PASSENGER CAR TRAFFIC 



traffic has been observed to occur inPennsylvania and 8 per cent 
ixi Connecticut. The day of maximuii. jpassenger-car traffic is Sun- 
3ay, on which in Pennsylvania the trffic runs to 188 per cent and 
in Connecticut to 165 per cent of the traffic of the average day. 
Passenger-car traffic during the night \8 p. m. to 6 a. m.) in Con- 


PennsylvaDia, dajfneetleat, California, Maryland, and 
conditions are made by wsit.Qt example. They lUuatrate general 
;onditiong which are lieljeved to he practically jKq kind, dilferlng only in degree. 

Phe precise data used are the findings of traffic s|rveyifm|fie by the Bureau of Public 
^oadfi m cooperation with State and county officiah * ; ' , 


11* f , 

,\;f* 
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necticut is 25 per cent of the total daily movemei^ork Ppnsyl- 
vania it is 19 per cent during the winter and 21 perias^ ‘^^ during tm 


summer. 


Motor-truck Capacities and Gross Load-y 


There is no better index of the type of 
given highway than the relative distribution of Jv tiuckj 

it carries between the light, medium, and heavy ccx; 

The capacity of a motor truck limits to a large^4. 
nage and, consequently, its gross tonnage. A lA. ^dominating per- 
centage of trucks of light or heavy capacity on al^ ^ 
same way indicate the tonnage duty of the ' 

light, medium, or heavy traffic highway. x i • 

In different areas, however, the averageumtZ^j^^^ 
modi fieri hv the m'ednmiTiatinor tvne« nf ! ^odlties and UlSO bj 


it carries between 
The capacity of a 


modified by the predominating types of aho' 
the practices in truck loading. jSo that 
determine generally the type of motor trj^.. 
consideration of truck capacities, it is wise a*r 
of gross loads and give special considerajlf’ " 
gi-oss and wheel loads. 4 i i i 

An analysis of motor-truck capacities i I i C supple- 

mented by wheel -load evidence determiipu 

truck traftc on a highway and, supplem^t, V/ truck density, in 
dicates the volume of traffic. By compjH the type and a 
of traffic carried the relative importan^t. highways can be ( e 
termined and the routes classified as 

low ty pe. _ The type of lu£;b^*vwary c.ona Ation, design, and widti 
tu^^Mc adequa( can then be accuratelj 

•determined. . 

Length of Passenger-Car Trips .* ^ Character of Usage 

The average passenger-car trip in j ^anecticut is 46.6 miles. Th( 
arera<re trip of cars used for busiiHv purposes is 29.7 miles, anc 
S -a^s usell for nonbusiness purpt;^ 55.5 miles._ Approximate!: 
35 per cent of the tratSc is bent oni-Ajsiness and 6o per-cent is of £ 
nonbusiness character. The ayera^“ trip varies from ‘ miles onj 
highivav connecting tivo contiguous centers of population and of 
thS thrbugh-n-affic routes to 90 mles on a highway some distai^ 
from any center of population aiJ on an important through-traffic 

A tabulation of the proportion of business and nonbusmess usag 
of passenger cars on State highi!ays in various parts of the countr 
is given in Table 16. 

m—Bu8ims$ ana n 41 >nsiness usage of passenger cars 


-agh it is possible tc 
Qg on a highway b} 
’to include an analysii 
^^to extremely heav^ 


termined and the routes classified as 


state or rdfoa 


CcmnecticaiL 

Pemisylvanift 

Cook County, Bl 

Maine - 

Bankhead Highway at the Georgia-S 


: ''^iTolina line- 


Per cent Per ceTii 

35 6 

37 C 

33 € 

27 7 

36 ( 


\ 
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3.67 


The ateve ig based on summer traffic and indicates the 

similarity in < business and nonbusiness usage in these 

widely separa^^j^g^g percentage of nonbusiness usage is 

highest in J^^i%^hich is due to the larger proportion of tourist 
and summer-res^ traffic. These percentages vary at different 
seasons or y The proportion of business usage increases 
during the especially in the Northern States. 

arm-owned P^jVer cars constitute a very small part of the 
traffic on primaryij^^^g^^g^ previously mentioned in 

connection with tIV^<^^xx*ssion of the financing of highways, is 
exemplified by datai^^ v Bureau of Public Roads traffic 

surveys m widely sections and presented in Table 17. 

^ ^n.ssenger cars counted on primary highways 


Table 17 . — Owtiersh 


Pennsylvania 


jsylvanla, 

Cook County, III 

Maine 

Bankhead Highway at the Georgia-^i 


^ocality 

City- 

owned 

Farm- 

owned 


Per cent 

Per cent 


94.6 

5.4 


90.5 

9.5 

i 

94.6 

i 6.4 

\ olinaline 

91.1 

8.9 


This tabulation also is r.sed on summer traffic. Tlie proportion 
or rarm-owned to city-owi, ; passenger cars for all highways in the 
country is higher than tht^j^Q^^ figures show, because all observa- 
tions included in the tabukj^^^jp^ State highways, upon which 

the local traffic, largely con^g^^ 0f farm-owned vehicles, is only a 
^all part of the total traffic Pennsylvania is primarily an indus- 
trial rather than an a^icui^^^l State, with 64.3 per its, 

population urban, accordmg t the 1920 census. In Maine a^c^P^r- 
^nt factor in the traffic is thet^^j^igt and sunomer-i^^sort mof^en^ 
Traffic in C^k County, 111., r dominated by the of Chio^^, 
and the traffic on Bankhead Horhway at the point observed is ^isly , 
to a small extent local. ** 

Motor Truck Trip '^©ngth and Tonnage 

Motor trucking is predomin%tly a short-haul movement. In 
Connecticut 39,2 per cent oi \ total net tonnage weighed was 


hauled less than 10 miles ani 
movement of 100 miles and 
(See fig. 44.) In California 
miles and 58.1 per cent less 
part of the long-haul mow 
modities. The distribut* 


;.cent less than 30 miles. The 
a Movement of furniture. 


1^3^! was hauled less than 10 
, In both States a large 

S t of a few special com- 
^ mileage zones in Con- 
L4. 

tiie Connecticut State 
approximately 3,000,000 
i State highway system. 
Lch mile of highway is 
ton oiCliifchway freight 

lo xi4tuAt3u au average pi ox miies. in ' ' ' 

gross tonnage of motor-truck traffic car ‘ 
proximately 10,600,000 tons and ’ 
traffic was approximately 15,4 


iod thp 



ohe-yea 

JjKe.,^te] 

5|%f passe] ^ 
truck tonnagd 
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per cent was transported on 366 of the 1,780 inileSjJ 
20 per cent of the total mileage ; 37 per cent of the 
3iage Avas transported on 323 miles, or appi’oximatjl cent oi 

the total mileage. The heavy trucking routes - 

I.euA y passenger-traffic routes, with the addition o» 5^. ?? wliich 
passenger-car traffic is quite heavy but someAvhat 
balance of the lieavy triK*king routes. These most 

heavily traveled in tlie State and constitute the^' 
necticut higlnAuy sy^teni. IVtih the exceptio; 
all included in the Federal-aid system. 

The mo tor- truck registration in Connectie^/i 
29,140. The net tonnage of highway freightj 
100 tons per registered truck per year. But 
are engaged in hauling on the highway sysi 
Connecticut truck registration is in cities o' 


bone of the Con- 
40 miles they are 


the year 1923 was 
^then approximately 
all registered trucks 
Two-thirds of the 
er 10,000 population, 

and a large number of these trucks are exclusively for 

city hauling. Consequently the average tonnage for trucks 


PER CENT 
OF NET 
TONNAGE 


30 


TONNAGE HAULED BY MOTOR TRUCK #ABIOUS ZONES 


20 


10 



UNDER 10 


»0T030 


30T0 70 


70 AND OVER 


20 ES IN MILES 


Fig. 44, — Motor-truck transportation is n^tlominantl.v a short-haul movement, 
Connecticut :50.L» per cent of the tounage w«h imnieri 

less than 


.. . In 

tounage w(‘ighed was hauled less than 
in ("alifornia 25.9 per cent was 
than HO mil«*s 


hauled less than 10 miles and 58.1 perJ 

actually engaged in the transpoi freight over the highAvay 

astern is considerably higher tlr^^ y^ar. 

Much of the truck transpor^^^^^ Connecticut liighAvay 

system is interstate in charaote^’* Les&lhan 50 per cent of the total 
ton mileage of motor tiuicks/^ system is by trucks operating 
wholly within the State. An factor is the movement from 

Connecticut points to point^^^ other States; and this movement is 
about equally divided l^t trucks of Connecticut registration 
and trucks registered in neif^^oring States. An outstanding feature 
of the truck transportatioy^-^ this State is the extensive use of Con- 
necticut higlm^s for a ^'W>ssoA’'er movement — i. e., a movement 
whicli neirp^ origmate/ terminates in the State. Of the total 
ton mileage, 18.8 per cejpt emsists of movements originating outside 
tbe and destin^^v^ points outside the State. About 90 per 
of this type of moveWnt is bV ti*ticks of foreign registration. 
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The ton-mileage ntilization of Connecticut high-wavs is sho-wn in 
Table 18. ‘ 


Table IS. — Ton-mUea-ffe on Co^inecticut higJticays J)]f Comiecticut mid foreign 

trucks 


Per cent 
of total 
ton- 
mileage 


Tracks operating wholly within Connecticut (Connecticut registration) 

Trucla operating wholly within Connecticut (foreign registration) 

Trucks with either origin or destination outside Connecticut (Connecticut registration)... 

Trucks with either origin or destination outside Connecticut (foreign registration) 

Trucks with both origin and destination outside Connecticut (Connecticut registration).. 
Trucks with both origin and destination outside Connecticut (foreign registration) 

Total - 

Total Connecticut trucks - 

Total foreign trucks 


48.0 

.8 

17.5 

14.9 

1.7 

17.1 


100.0 


67.2 

32.8 


TotaL. 


100:0 


Table 19 . — Pnncipal com nodities transported over Connecticut highways in 

June, 192B 


Commodity 

Per cent 
, of total 
: net ton- 
nage 

Commodity 

i 

Per cent 
of total 
net ton- 
nage 

Groceries 

4.8 

Brick 

2.1 

Household goods 

4.7 

Vecetables, mixed.. 

1.-9 

Coal 

4. 1 

Bottles 

1,3 

Gasoline 

4.1 

Sand 

1.3 

General express i 

4.0 

Biscuits _ 

1.0 

Lumber 

3.9 

Wire 

1.0 

Meats 

3.2 

Feed and grain _ _ 

1M.0 

Icecream I 

3.0 


Crushed rock and stone 

2.6 

Tot^r principal commodities^ _ ^ 

'80.6 

Fruits, mixed 

2.2 

Miscellaneous commodities 

49.-6 

Fresh milk ! 

2.2 


Copper and brass j 

2.2 

Total, all commodities 

100.0 





J Movement of mixed commodities handled by commercial trucking companies. 


Reference to Table 19 will indicate that two-fifths of the com- 
modities listed separately are dii'ect-consumption goods. It is prob- 


COMMODiTIES TRANSPORTED BY WOTOR TRUCK BY PERCENTAGES 



COMMODITY GROUPS 

Fic. 45, — Manufactured products predominate in the commodities transported by 
motor truck over the highways of California and Connecticut. Products of 
agriculture and mines constitute a much gmter percentage of the whole move- 
ment in California than in Connecticut 

20283 ’’ — TBK 1024 12 
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able that an equal amount of the miscellaneous commodities are 
of the same type, so that it is conservative to estimate from 30 
to 4f> per cent of the total net tonnage as direct-consumption goods. 
The transportation of such goods by highways has had a marked 
effect upon the cost of distribution and is also an important factor 
in providing consumers, especially in smaller villages and rural 
districts, with a large number of perishable commodities which 
were seldom to be found on the market in rural commimities prior 
to the development of motor transportation. 

Origin and Destination of Highway Transportation 

Motor trucks not only carry all types of commodities but engage 
in all kinds of hauling. The percentages of trucks moving to and 
from different types or origin and destination in Pennsylvania are 
showm in Table 20. 

Table 20 . — Movement of trucks between various types of origin and destina- 
tion, PcHttsylvania, 1924 



Origin 
per- 
centage 
of all 
tracks 

1 

Desti- 
nation 
per- 
centage 
of all 
trucks 


Origin 
per- 
centage! 
of all 
trucks I 

Desti- 
nation 
per- 
centage 
of all 
trucks 

Retail establishments 

Wholesale establishments 

Manuiacturing plants 

Consumers - 

C onsferuction and repair jobs 

Ori^nal sources ^ 

Farms ------ 

Storage warehouses 

22.0 
16 6 
13.9 
13.7 
12.6 
8.8 
^ 5.9 

,1 1.9 

j 

2a9 
13.6 
1^3 
14 2 
‘ 13. 1 

i 7.8 

t 4 6 

3.6 

Steam railroad terminals 11 12 

Motor truckmg terminals 10 15 

Wharves and piers .2 1 

Electric railroad terminals 2 .1 

Miscellaneous } 2 .3 

Storage garages ® 2 0 6 8 

1 100. 0 , 100 0 


1 Inciades mines, quarries, oil wells, etc. 

> Oarages where motor trucks are stored for the mgiit. 


The most important commodities have been found to vary to 
some extent with the season of the yeai'y and to a great extent With 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL M! LK SUPPLY DELIVERED BY MOTOR TRUCK TO VARIOUS CITIES 

PER CENT 



Fig, 4U. — The dailj' transportation of milk into the largest cities is one of the out- 
standing services of the motor truck and the improved highway. In many cities 
practically the entire daily supply of milk is received hy truck instead of t>y 
railroad, as formerly 
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the area in which the traffic is observed. Certain classes of com- 
modities, however, have been found to be important in all cases, of 
which the following may be mentioned: Household goods; gro- 
ceries; other perishables, such as meats, fruits, vegetables, milk, ice 
cream, bread, and bakery goods; gasoline; general express; and 
building materials such as lumber, stone, sand, brick, etc. In the 
transportation of these and similar commodities the motor truck 
has become an important factor, and the change in the method of 
transporting such goods has had far-reaching results. 

Transportation of mUk and livestock hy highway , — Recent de- 
tailed studies by the Bureau of Public Roads show the extent to 
which this change has developed in the transportation of two im- 
portant agricultural products — ^milk and livestock. The studies, 
which enter into a great variety of detail, are reported in Public 
Roads, the monthly journal of highway research published by the 



Fig. 47. — In 1914 no milk was transported to the Baltimore market by motor truck. 
About 17 per cent of the total receipts were delivered by horse and wagon and 
the balance was shipped by rail. In 1923, 45 per cent of the milk received came 
in by motor truck 


bureau, for July and August, 1924. The space available here will 
permit only a brief resume of the principal conclusions to be given. 

The studies of milk transportation were made in the Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, and St. 
Paul and Minneapolis markets. In all these markets, with the ex- 
ception of Philadelphia and Baltimore, the studies show that ap- 
proximately 90 per cent or more of the milk now received is trans- 
ported by motor truck via highway, instead of by railroad. Phila- 
delphia, which is the largest city surveyed, receives only 20 per cent 
of its milk by highway; Baltimore 45 per cent, but the latter per- 
centage represents merely the present stage in an increasing tendency 
which has been marked since 1912, when 20 per cent was delivered 
by highway. Where^ this 20 per cent was delivered by wagon, the 
45 per cent is now delivered entirely by motor truck. The propor- 
tion of Philadelphia’s total supply which is shipped in by motor 
truck has been increasing in recent years, but the percentage is low 
because the citv. on account of its heaw demands, must draw its 
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‘.upplj from an area so large that the shipping distances become too 
gi*eat "for motor-truck hauling. 

The distances from which milk is transported to the eight cities 
bv highway and the percentages of the total number of trucks in 
each market hauling from various distances are shown in Figure 43. 
Only in the Philadelphia and Detroit markets is the longest haul 
greater than 60 miles. At Baltimore and Cincinnati it is betvreen 
50 and 60 miles ; at Indianapolis it is between 40 and 50 miles ; and 
at Milwaukee, and St. Paul, and Minneapolis it is between and 
30 miles. 

The sizes of trucks used in the Baltimore market for hauling in 
the various mileage zones are shown in Figure 49, which indicates 
cleaidy that the smaller trucks are used for the shorter hauls, and 
the larger trucks for the longer hauls. 

The rates charged for transporting milk by motor truck in the 
Baltimore market conform fairly closely to the rates charged by 

ZONES FROM WHICH MILK IS HAULED BY MOTOR TRUCK TO VARIOUS CITIES 

PER CENT 
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rn,. 48, — The distances from which the milk is hauled to the cities depends some- 
what upon the size of the city and the character of the land immediately around 
the city, with respect to its ability to support a dairy industry Milk is seldom 
hauled by hiah\Miy further than 00 miles 

the raihnads. As a matter of fact the rail rates were the basis upon 
which the truck rates were fixed when the motor trucks first entered 
the business. Xo case was found where the truck rate was less than 
the railroad rate, and in some instances it was found that the truck 
rates exceeded the rail rates. 

In comparing motor-truck rates with railroad rates, however, one 
must not lose sight of the fact that the motor-truck rates include 
pick-up service in many cases and in all cases delivery service at the 
city milk plant. When shipping by railroad, farmers have to haul 
their milk vaiying distances from the farm to the station, and the 
dairy or city milk dealer is obliged to haul the milk shipped by the 
railroad from the city terminal to his manufacturing or distributing 
plant. The dealers m Baltimore estimate that it costs them from 
0.5 to 1 cent per gallon for this terminal hauling, which is entirely 
eliminated where the milk is brought directly to the plant from the 
points of production in the country. These costs naturally vary for 
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different dealers, depending largely upon the distances they are 
removed from the railroad terminals. In Baltimore not one of the 
dairies is located directly on a railroad sidetrack, so that in each 
case trucking, either by horses or by motor truck, is necessary to 
get the milk from the railroad car or" platform to the plant. 

The saving in time and expense to producers who ship by motor 
truck is shown by the following sample data which were secured 
from questionnaires filled out by milk producers shipping by truck 
and milk producers shipping by railroad. Forty-eight rei:>lies from 
each class of shippers were tabulated. Of the 48 shippers by truck, 
23, or approximately 50 per cent, were located on truck routes and 
did not have to do any hauling. The remaining 25 hauled their 
milk to convenient points on truck routes, a total of 22.43 miles, or 
each one hauled his milk an average of 0.86 mile. If these same 48 
shippers who shipped by motor truck had all taken their milk to 
the nearest railroad stations, they would have had to haul a total 


SIZE OF TRUCKS USED IN VARIOUS ZONES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF MILK IN 
BALTIMORE AREA 

PER CENT 



/-/>* Ton 2-m Ton 4-3 Ton 


Flu. 41). — As indicated' l>y the practice in the Baltimore market, ttie smaller trucks 
are used for the shorter hauls in transporting milk and the larger trucks are 
kept for the longer hauls 

distance of 117.26 miles. The actual saving to all of these shippei's 
was 94.82 miles, or. an average of 1.98 miles for each shipper. 

The 48 shippers who shipped their milk by railroad hauled it a 
total distance of 61.45 miles, or an average of 1.28 miles each. The 
average hauling on the part of the 48 shippers who shipped by 
tmck was 0.47 mile each. The average saving in hauling distance 
which the truck shippers enjoyed over the same number of railroad 
i^ippers was 0.81 mile each. 

It should be noted that this analysis shows also that the milk pro- 
ducers who are most likely to ship by truck are those who are more 
distantly removed from their respective railroad stations. Shippers 
who made use of the motor truck were removed on the average 2.44 
Bailes from the railroad, whereas those who shipped by railroad were 
on the average 1.28 miles distant. To those shippers who are the 
greatest distance from the railroads and who live. on . or near, roads 
which are adapted to truck trafiic the motor trucks bring the greatest 
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benefits. Throiigli tlie use of motor trucks operating over improved 
highways the dairy industry is promoted and developed in regions 
which hitherto were too far removed from railroads to be develoj^ed 
practically as producing areas for fluid milk destined for the city 
market. 

The records of the daily plants in Baltimore show that the motor 
trucks engaged in this business of transporting milk from the cotm- 
try to the city operate with a great degree of regularity. Snow re- 
moval on the Maryland highways is well taken care of, so that the 
main highways are seldom if ever closed on account of snow. Rec- 
ords are not available for all of the motor trucks as to regularity of 
operation. It was found, however, that for 24 trucks not a single 
trip had been missed in the years 1922 and 1923. This does not 
mean that each one of these mdividual trucks was operated daily. 



TANK TRUCK FOR MILK 

Fig. 50. — These modem vehicles are used to collect milk from receiving depots main- 
tained at convenient points in tlie ten-itorj^ around a large city. At the depots, 
to which farmers deliver th(*ir milk, the milk is cooled before being loaded into 
the tank truck for delivery to the city milk plant 

Emergency trucks may have been used at times, but no trip was 
missed on accoimt of unfavorable weather conditions, and continuous 
and regular service was afforded to the shippers and to the public. 

Flexibility of operating schedules is an advantage which motor- 
truck operatop claim for their method of transportation. The tiine 
of departure in the morning is usually an hour later in the winter 
than in the smnmer months, which is a great convenience to the ship- 
pers. The earlier operation in the summer months makes it possible 
for the milk to be brought to the city before the heat of the day 
sets in. 

Uighway transportation of livestock . — The studies of the trans- 
portation of hogs into the Indianapolis livestock market show that 
n^rly one-third of the receipts of ho^ in 1923 were delivered by 
highway, contrasted with a highway delivery of less than 5 per cent 
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in 1913. Table 21 gives the official figures for receipts of hogs from 
1913 to 1923 as reported by the auditor of the Belt Eailroad & 
Stockyards Co. 


Table 21. — Receipts of hogs, hidiamipolis stockyards, 1913—1923 


Year 

Total 

receipts 

Truck 

receipts 

Percent 
of total 

Year 

Total 

receipts 

Truck 

receipts 

Per cent 
of total 

1913 ! 

1, 994, 624 

90,821 

4.55 

1919 

2, 936, 493 

711, 212 

24.21 

1914 

2, 099, 787 

96,591 

4.60 

1920 

2, 896, 894 

791,988 

27.33 

1916 

2,435, 319 

136,447 

5.60 

1921 

2, 694, 705 

808,595 

30.00 

1916 

2, 576, 611 

173, 191 

6.72 

1922 

2, 266, 651 

734,280 

3^39 

1917 

1918 

2,350,730 
2, .794, 976 

271,994 
462, 313 

i 11. 57 

16.81 

1923 

2,875,648 

934^960 

32.54 


The localities from which hogs are shipped by motor truck and 
distances from market vary somewhat according to road conditions 



Fi«. 51. — ^Tlie heavy black lines represent regular motor-truck routes. Parmer.s 
living on these routes merely place their milk on platforms by the roadside, from 
which it is collected by the milk truck on its regular trip. Farmers living near 
the receiving stations deliver to them, and from them the milk is hauled in hulk 
to the city. 


and seasons. The normal trucking range is within a 50-mile radius 
of Indianapolis. 'Ninety per cent of the hogs received from this 
area are delivered by motor truck. There are scattering sliipments 
from the territory 75 to 100 miles away, but normally these ship- 
ments move by rail. The condition of the unimproved roads varies 
greatly with the season of the year. During the late winter and 
early spring months few haulers will accept shipments originating 
off the State or county roads, but during the summer and fall 
months livestock trucks go anywhere. With the number of miles 
of good I'oads constantly on the increase in the territory surrounding 
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Iiidianapolib, the trucking radius is being constantly pushed back 
to the economic limit of truck haul on improved roads. 

While the prevailing rates favor rail shipment for long distances, 
tliere is another reason why 50 miles is about the limit of livestock 
hauling — ^that is the competition of other stockyards. Stockyards 
of fairly large proportions are located at La Fayette, Terre Haute, 
and Muncie. These markets, as a rule, take up only local sto(“k, 
most of which is trucked in. 


Table 22 . — Tnick and rail lates on m Jndi<tn<jpolifi 


Sbipping point 


Danville 

Franklin 

Lebanon 

Thorntown 

Martins\ille 

Columbus 

Crawfordsville. . 

Qreensburg 

La Fayette 


Distance 

Truck 

Kate per hundred pounds 

1 Steain railroad 

L 

Traction line 

Single 

deck 

Double ! 
deck 1 

It 

Double 

deck 

Miles 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents ^ 

Cents \ 

Cents 

20 

20 

14 

12 

13 

11 

21 

20 

I4h 

12H 1 

13J^ 


27 

25 

IS 

13 ' 

14}^ 

12 

30 

30 1 


14H 1 

14H 

12 

30 

30 : 

Ib't 

14^2 

14^2 

12 

41 

40 1 

18 

16 

17 



45 

45 1 

im 

16 

17 

14 

48 

50 

18H 

16 * 

18 


08 

70 



19 

18 

t 


If every farmer had a full carload of liogb to ship at one time, 
railroad or traction lines offer, in practically all cases, cheaper rates 
than the truck haulers. However, there are relatively few farmers 
who have ready for market at one time a sufficient number of hogs 
to make up even a minimum carload. Thus the cost per head is often 
higher by rail, especially when one considers the barnyard to stock- 
yard service which the truck furnishes. 

For example, the minimum rate on a single-deck car over the trac- 
tion line from Lebanon to Indianapolis, a distance of 27.7 miles, is 
$24,65 (17,000 pounds minimum weight at 141/^ cents per hundred 
pounds). In addition it costs $5 to $8 to hire a truck to haul stock 
to the local shipping point. A truck which hauls 20 head of hogs 
weighing 300 pounds a head, charges 25 <*ents per Inmdred pounds, 
or $15 for the load. 

In cases of this kind the motor truck offers the cheaper transpor- 
tation and would be chosen by the farmer even were no other ad- 
vantage offered, as is often the case. In the above sample rates it is 
seen that the truck rates are approximately proportional to distance, 
while the steam railroad and traction line rates increase at a less 
rapid rate with added distance. When the cost of hauling a truck 
load of hogs approaches the rate for a minimum carload, there is an 
incentive to pool shipments and accept the trouble of obtaining cars, 
loading, marking hogs, or erecting partitions to distinguish owner- 
ship in order to obtain a cheaper transportation cljarge. 

Before the advent of good roads and the motor truck many raisers 
who marketed but 20 or 30 head sold to a local buyer who assembled 
ear lots and traded on a wide margin. The local buyer, not knowing 
when he would move his newly acquired stock, generally paid 75 
cents to $1.25 below the market price. The raiser had also to deliver 
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the stock to the point at which the local buyer planned to assemble 
the car. This system has entirely changed. The local buyer is elimi* 
nated within the. trucking radius and the producer ships directly 
to the yards, where his stock is sold at the market price. 

A close study of market prices enables many farmers within truck- 
ing radius to take advantage of rises in prices. By means of a radio 
receiving set the farmer can catch the market openings and -still 
have plenty of time to truck his stock to the yards before closing 
time. Many shippers have found it extremely difficult to get cars 
when the market offers the best opportunities. " 

The Value of Highway Service 

It has already been shown that traffic on the B66 miles of most 
heavily traveled road in Connecticut is so heavy that the saving in 
gasoline alone resulting from the paving of these roads is sufficient 
in less than 20 years to pay the entire cost of the paving. Tliis fact 
alone is evidence that the improvement of the roads is a paying in- 
vestment, and, in a sense, indicates the value of the service rendered 
by the highways. Another method of estimating the value of this 
service is to estimate the cost of equivalent service rendered by the 
railroads. In such a comparison railroad rates are assumed to rep- 
resent an accepted standard of value for transportation service. 
Employing this method we find tht the average railway receipts per 
ton-mile for the three-year period from 1920 to 1922 were 1.16 cents. 
The net volume of motor freight transported over the Connecticut 
State highway system during the year from September, 1922,. to 
September, 1923, Avas approximately 88,000,000 ton-miles. On thfe 
basis of railroad receipts, therefore, the cost to the shipper of trans- 
poifing this freight by rail would be $1,020,800. Actually the cost 
would oe gi*eater, because the higher classes of freight are carried in 
larger pi-oportion by highway than by railway. Similarly, the rail- 
road receipts per passenger-mile during the above mentioned three- 
year period were 2.94 cqats, which, applied to the 1,439,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles carried by the State hi^way system, would gii'e.as 
the cost of equivalent raiii'oad transportation, $42,306,600. On the 
basis of these estimates the total cost, at railroad rates, of a trans- 
portation service equivalent to that rendered by the Connecticut State 
highway system in a year would be $43,327,4W. Accepting railroad- 
rates as a standard of transportation value, this may be said to repre- 
sent the annual value of the transportation over the Connecticut 
highway system. 

Agaiu, adopting railway practice as a standard, Ave find that 
during the 12-year period irom 1911 to 1922, inclusive, railway 
charges for maintenance of way and structures were 13.3 per cent of 
total operating income. This proportion of their income, in other 
words, the railroads considered to be a fair charge for the mainte- 
nance of a good track, which means that they considered the earning 
value of the way or track to be at least equal to 13.3 per cent of their 
income. Applying this percentage to the above value of the trans- 
portation on the Connecticut system we find that the annual earning 
value of the roads would, be considered by the railroads to be at 
least $5,762,544, The present worth of the Connecticut State high- 
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way system {192o) has been estimated at $30,000,000 exclusive of 
riffht of vay. Therefore, the system may be said to earn an annual 
return of 19.2 jier cent for high^xay service. 

The Sphere of Usefulness of Highway Transportation 

T4ie sphere of usefulness of the highw ay and the highw ay vehicle 
has been greatly broadened by the automobile and motor truck. Just 
how these two nev types of ’vehicles and the improved roads will 
ultimately affect the destiny of the Jfation is difficult to foresee. Per- 
haps the best evidence that they satisfy a real want is the rapidity of 
their multiiDlication in numbers and the extensive use that is made of 
them by all classes of our people. 

Improved roads and the automobile have drawn a shut-in city 
population out into the open air for needed recreation. Veiy hirgely 



THE SCHOOL BUS 


^ education lesults fiom the consolidation of the time- 

honored little red schoolhoubos into Uiger centialized schools. Such consolidation 
IS possible onh as lmp^o^eil liigh'wa'is ami buiases iie piOMded for the tians 
poitation 01 the children 


they are the means n Inch make possible the modern suburban home 
developments which encircle all our cities, and theie is strong evi- 
dence that this tendency to move the homes outvard from the cen- 
ters of the city is but the first stage in a general movement toward 
decentralization of the whole city. Our cities have centered tightly 
about the ‘"dowm-to'wn or business areas mainly because of the 
uniits imposed on expansion by available means of transportation 
from home to office or factory. These limits ha’ve been gi'eatly ex- 
tended by the automobile, and the possible effects on the character 
of the cities are of the most fimdaniciital character. 

Mainly as the wmrk of the automobile and improved roads, also, 
the one-time isolation of the farmer is Imovvn no more. How com- 
plete that isolation was during the long winters in some parts of 
our country only those who experienced it can know. Scarcely any- 
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where is there now even an approach to the condition which three 
decades ago was accepted as inevitable in a farmers’ life. Ifeither 
in the dress of the people, nor in their manners, nor their educa- 
tion, nor their pleasures, their desires, nor in any outward aspect 
is there any longer apparent a rural as distinguished from an urban 
class. The farmer has come to share in the pleasures and oppor- 
tunities for cultural improvement which formerly were out of his 
reach, just as his city-bred friends have come to enjoy and to profit 
in mental and bodily health by partaking of the priceless boons of 
fresh air, sunshine, and natural beauty which have been denied them 
in their city^ homes. 

Progress in rural education is predicated upon the possibility of 
consolidation of the time-honored, little red schoolhouses into larger 
centralized schools in which grading of pupils and specialization in 
instruction may replace the congregate instruction of children of 
all ages and stages of advancement by a single, untrained teacher. 



A MODERN INTERCITY BUS 

Fiq. 63. — Comfortable and commodious busses now ply regularly between cities and 
towns wherever roads are improved, providing a passenger-transportation service 
which for regularity is not excelled by the railroads 

Such consolidation depends on road improvement and has become 
possible only as highways have been constructed and busses have 
Deen employed to move the children from their homes to their more 
distant schools. 

Similar opportunities for mor^ effective service are afforded by 
the better roads to the church. 

And much as they have already erased the outward evidences 
which formerly distinguished the country and the city bred, so also 
the improved road and the automobile are striking a most effective 
blow at provincialism and sectional pi'ejudice. Some one has said 
with truth that if the automobile had been invented 40 years earlier 
there would have been no Civil War. Wars, strife, all misunder- 
standings are bred of ignorance which is the offspring of isolation. 
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Tlianks to the motor oar and the good roads, there is now no com- 
mimitv which is not Adsited yearly by dozens, scores, perhaps hiin- 
<lreds and tlioii^anils of travelers by highway, who bring with them 
and l(*uve behind new ideas and knowledge in exchange for those 
tiiey take away. The doA\n-east farmer spends his winters in 
Florida. The southerner, l)orn and bred, learns by the northern 
roadsides how siiperticial are the differences which distinguish Xorth 
from Soiitli. Tlie Easterner travels by automobile all OA^r the 'West, 
and the A^ild West retui*ns to seek its origins in the old Colonies. 

In a year it is estimated that the millions of automobiles account 
for a passenger mileage Avhicli is at least 10 times the annual pas- 
senger mileage of the railroads, and do so Avitliout measurably 
reducing the total passenger service rendered by the railroads. Nor 
is there much likcdihood that the transportation service rendered 
by the motor cars couhl otherwise have fallen to the railroads. 



54. — The service of the m(»tor bus is mainly as a supplement to rail passenger 
service. The bus is, how<‘ver, a senoiis competitor ot the electric iuterurbau 
nul\\ay, and in .some insUnc<‘s it has suectssfully competed on an oven footing 
^^hh steam porvice 


Wiat is more likely is that the passenger moA^ement by automobile 
is a moA^ement Avhich, in large measure, would not Inn^e taken place 
but for the deA^elopment of tlie motor car. In certain instances the 
l>assenger bus has invaded the field formerly held extdusively by 
the railroads and the electric interurbans. In at least one instance 
the same sort of competition by the motor bus has caused the dis- 
continuance of a line of boats. But it is not likely that the passenger 
automobile has seriously affected the passenger business of the rail- 
roads, The tAvo facilities offer diffei'ent classes of service, and there- 
fore are supplementary in the main and not competitive. 

The latter statement applies equally to the motor truck. This 
vehicle has amply demonstrated its A^alue in our economic system. 
It has extended and increased the efficiency of farm operation; 
developed old markets and established new ones ; speeded the con- 
version of raw materials into finished products: hastened and 
rendered more efficient the processes of marketing and distribution. 
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S articularly in those stages at 'which the greatest waste and delay 
ave occurred in the past. It has made it possible for the farmer 
to take advantage of variations in demand at various markets, and 
thus not only obtain a higher price for his produce and a market 
for a larger amount but also to provide the supply necessary to meet 
the consumer-s demands and stabilize the cost of the produce to the 
consumer. It has quickened the distribution of commodities after 
they have reached the transportation terminals of the large cities 
and it has provided a service which involves a complete movement 
from shipping platform of shipper to receiving platform of con- 
signee^ without transfer or reloacling between points which are not 
too widely separated: But it has not, with few local exceptions, 
invaded the proper and profitable field of the railroads. 



WEIGHING A MOTOR TRUCK IN THE CONNECTICUT TRANSPORTATION SURVEYf 

Pig. 05, — motor truck provides a complete transportation service from the ship- 
per directly to the door of the consignee without transfer or reloading between 
points that are not too widely separated 

The Tnajor f.elds of moto^r-truok tmmportaition. — ^As indicated by 
the transportation surveys conducted by the Bureau of Public Roads 
in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, California, Maine, and Cook County, 
111., the piuncipal fields of operation of the motor truck in the ti^ahs- 
portation of freight are — 

1. Organized truck transportation in congested, urban terminal areas. 

% Freight service supplementing existing rail and water transportation 
systems, 

3. Short-haul transportation of freight. 

4. Long-distance transportation of special commodities. 

By the use of the motor truck the congestion of incoming and out- 
bound freight in railroad terminals is relieved and the freight cars, 
which are unloaded more rapidly, are used more efficiently in the 
line haul of freight. The increased speed of movement of less-than- 
carioad freight alone will justify this development Used in this 
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way, the truck obviously serves as a supplement to the railroad, and 
so 'it does also in the new fields of use for which it is now bein^ 
adopted by some of our principal railroad systems. One of these is 
the transportation of freight and passengers in new areas which are 
inadequately served by rail or which lack altogether an organized 
transportation service. The other is the outright use of the motor 
truck as a coordinated agency for the transportation of less-than- 
carload freight. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s offering of the latter 
form of service is one of the most recent developinents. In perform- 
ing this service the motor units are under the direction of railroad 
traffic officers who are able to direct each vehicle to the best advan- 
tage in conjunction with stops to be made and* freight to be picked 
up or delivered. In general, there are two trucks at each installa- 
tion (Pennsylvania motor truck division) which perform a pick-up 
and delivery service only between Pennsylvania Railroad stations. 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINE OF PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PHILADELPHIA TO DOWNINOTOWN, PA. 

UNIT N0.3 

H- 


WAYNE 



Penns^tvantct /?./?. 


Fig. 56. — The Pennsylvania Eailroad operates motor trucks on the zone-station 
principle. Full cars of L. C. h, freight are shipped to zone stations, and the 
intermediate stations are served from these zone stations by motor truck 

The Pennsylvania operates its trucks on the zone-station principle, 
as indicated on the map (fig. 56), showing the motor-truck division 
between Philadelphia and Downingtown, Pa. Ardmore, Wayne, 
Paoli, and Downin^own are westbound zone stations, and Down- 
ingtown, Malvern, Devon, and Bryn Mawr eastbound zone stations. 
Full cars of less-than-carload freight are shipped to zone stations, 
and the intermediate stations are served from these zone stations by 
motor truck. The motor-truck divisions installed in the eastern and 
central divisions of the Pennsylvania Eailroad at the present time 
are shown in Figure 57. The basis of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
motor-truck service is twofold: (1) Prompt and reliable service for 
less-than-carload freight and elimination of the package local 
freight train; (2) increased safety in train operation, which is 
accomplished by the fact that less-than-carload freight trains stop 
only at zone stations and do not cross against the stream of traffic. 
For example, westbound trains from Philadelphia to Downingtown 
stop at zone stations located on the westbound side, and a crossover is 
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eliminated. Motor trucks operate on a fixed schedule, and freight 
is hauled by motor truck at the rail rate. Damage to goods in 
transit hat, fieen reduced approximately 75 per cent by motor-truck 
moTemeiit. 

The past tt\ o years have seen a reduction ui the volume of long- 
Lanl motor-truck transportation. The vsurveys conducted by the 
Bureau of Public Roads show that approximately two-thirds of the 
tonnage is transported in what is called the short-haul zone — ^that is, 
less than 80 miles. More real economy occurs in the use of a motor 
truck within this limit tlian in long-distance transportation, which 
is speculative and uncertain and makes return loads difficult to 
obtain. 

For goods requiring rapid movement or delivery at a specified 
time motor-truck transportation is especially' valuable. Among 
goods of this character may be listed perishable food products, such 
as fresh fruit and vegetables, meats, bread and other bakery goods ; 
commodities of high value on which insurance and interest on capi- 
tal invested during the period of the shipment is an important fac- 
tor; and goods which must be delivered at a definite time. Shipment 
of such goods by motor truck has resulted in providing a continu- 
ous supply of perishable foods at markets of many of the smaller 
towns where such supplies could not be maintained previously, due 
to infrequent and irregular rail service. It has made possible the 
operation of mercantile and manufacturing establishnients with 
smaller working capital, due to the ability to replenish stocks at 
frequent intervals, and has thus increased the rate of turnover of 
such capital and made possible successful operation at a smaller 
profit per unit of goods. It has also made possible the elimination 
of large storage warehouses at certain points. For example, a manu- 
facturing plant located in Connecticut with its principal selling area 
in New York City can, by the use of motor trucks, supply goods to 
its New York sales agencies direct from the factory as needed and 
thus eliminate the expense of maintaining a warehouse in New York 
City and also eliminate the costs of carrying charges on a large 
stock of goods in such a warehouse. 
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of Agricultural Economics 

Farm Credit 

T he problem of credit for agriculture lias assumed ^-owing im- 
portance since the early part of this century. This is due to the 
marked changes that have taken place in the farming industry. 
Free lands have all but disappeared, and increasing land values, 
together with more intensive methods of farming and the develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing, have made it necessaiy for the farmer 
to acquire larger working capital. 

Wliile these demands for credit have been rapidly growing, credit 
facilities for tlie farmer until recently have lagged materially be- 
hind. Until within the last decade the farmer has had to look to 
commercial banks and other private agencies for his credit. Be- 
ginning with the first decade of this century, however, an organized 
effort has been made to improve the credit facilities of the farmer. 
In the report of the Country Life Commission in 1908 the need 
of more ample credit facilities as an aid to better farm conditions 
was strongly emphasized. A few years later two special commis- 
sions were sent to Europe to investigate the rural credit conditions 
there, with the purpose of formulating plans for a credit system 
that would better serve the American farmer. The reports of these 
commissions helped crystallize sentiment for the establishment of 
credit institutions that would serve the farmer as well as those 
serving industry and commerce. The result was the enactment of 
the Federal farm loan act in 1916. 

The World War also had an important influence in shaping rural 
credit developments in this country. In order to meet the demands 
of the Allies for food and raw materials, the Xation made every 
effort to provide ample ci'edit for the farmer, ^is, coupled with 
the inflation in prices, led to a marked expansion in agricultural 
activities and in some regions to ovei’capitalization of the industry. 
With the break in prices in 1920 and- the depression which followed, 
difficulties loomed up for many fai’mers. Debts contracted at war 
prices could be paid from shranken incomes only with difficulty. 
Thousands of farmers failed and banks toppled by the hundreds. 
Established credit agencies wei'e put to a severa test a^d in some 
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Fig. 1. — Over one-third of the value of farm property and nearly two-fifths of the 
value of farm land in the United States is in the Com Belt. The average value of 
farm land per acre January 1, 1020, was $148 in the Corn Belt, as compared with 
$40 In the Cotton Belt, $48 in the Hay and Pasture Region, and $21 in the Great 
Pl^s B^on. Only in the South Pacific Coast Region does the value of farm prop- 
erty per square mile ai\d of farm land per acre ($114) approach the values in the 
Corn Beit 
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regions were unable to cope with the situation, with the result that 
Government funds had to be provided to meet the emergency. Many 
of the farm mortgage credit agencies redoubled their efforts to 
meet the demand which arose for credit with which to refund farm 
debts on more reasonable terms and for longer periods. The ina- 
bility, however, of commercial banks, particularly in some sections 
of the country, to carry farmers through these trying years, together 
with the pressure which was brought upon farmers in many in- 
stances to liquidate their loans when prices were at low ebb, strength- 
ened the belief that commercial banks were not adapted to meet all 
the credit requirements of the farmer. This situation helped crystal- 
lize sentiment for a system which would better provide for the 
inteimiediate credit needs of the farmer. The result was the enact- 
ment of the agricultural credits act in the spring of 1923. 

Farm Capital and Farm Credit 

Agriculture is a heavily capitalized industry. If we use as a 
measure of agricultural capital the value of all farm property, 
including lands, buildings, machinery, and livestock, it appears that 
the capital employed in 1920 amounted to almost $78,000,000,000. 
In fact, no other single industry has so large an amount of fixed 
capital invested in its plant. As we should expect, the amount of 
capital employed by farmers is not equally great in all parts of the 
country. (Fig. 1.) In some regions the average value of farms 
in. 1920 was less than $2,500 and in other regions well over $50,000. 

The capital requirements of agriculture have increased enormously 
since the middle of the last century. The value of all farm property 
has risen much more rapidly than the number of farms or the amoimt 

VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY, 1880-1920 
BILLIONS or DOLLARS 
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Fig. 2. — During tiie 70 years prior to 1920 tlie value of all farm property in- 
creased from less than $4,000»000,000 to almost $78,009,000,000. ‘ t^d and 
buildings in 1920 represented 86.1 per cent of the value of all farm property, 
implements and machinery 4.0 per and livestock 10.3 per ce»t. 
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of land in farm^. Between 1850 and 1900 the value of all farm prop- 
erty increabed from lesb than $4,000,000,000 to over $20,000,000,000. 
During the 10 yearb between 1900 and 1910 these values doubled, 
and again between 1910 and 1920 they almost doubled. (Fig. 2.) 
IVithin these 70 years the average size of farms decreased by almost 
a fourth, yet the" value of farm x^roperty rose from $2,738 to $12,084 
per farm." During the 10 years j)X'eceding 1920 the number of farms 
increased only 1.4 per cent, the average size of f arnis^ increased 7.3 
per cent, but the average value of property i>er farm increased 87.5 
per cent. The output of the American farm has been greatly en- 
larged without a corresponding increase in man ]3ower, but this has 
necessitated the use of more capital. 

As the capital requirements of farming have expanded, credit has 
become increasingly important in the operation of the farm. Wlien 
land was free or cheap and farm equipment and supplies used to a 
much more limited extent, less capital was needed to acquire, equip, 
and operate a farm. Farmei's then often were able to acquire suffi- 
cient capital of their own with which to finance their needs. Now 
that the capital requirements of farming are so great, farmers use 
credit facilities extensively, and interest payments bulk large in 
their costs. The interest due in 1920 on faim mortgage debt alone 
is estimated to have been around $500,000,000. Some indication of 
the relation of payments on interest accounts to farm earnings is sup- 
plied in the following table ; 

Table 1 . — Payments on interest account for representative oivner-operaie^ 

farms, 1923"^ 



United 

States 

North 1 South 

Atlantic jAtlantic 

East ; 
North 
Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Central 

Western 

Number of farms - - 

16,183 i 

1,800 

2,131 

3,395 

$180 

3,817 

3,320 

1,720 

Average interest payment - 

$230 

$90 

$100 ! 

$380 

$170 

$390 

Percentage of net ea^ receipts used in 








payment of interest 

26.8 

10.1 

16.9 ! 

19.8 

38.4 

20.5 

37.5 

Percentage of total cash expenses paid 





1 



out for interest 

14.6 

4,8 1 

8.3 

12 2 

20.3 

15.5 

17.6 


^ C’l’ops and Markets, supplement, July, 1924. 


The interest paid on debts in 1923 by these farmers ranged from 
$90 in the North Atlantic States to $390 in the Western States. A 
large percentage of the net cabh farm receipts in all sections, rang- 
ing from 10.1 per cent in the North Atlantic to 38.4 per cent in the 
West North Central States, was used in the jiayment of interest. 

Classes of Farm Credit 

Farm credit may be considered under three main classes. Owing 
to the large amount of fixed capital invested and the low turnover in 
the farm business, the periods for which farmers need credit are 
longer usually than in most other kinds of business. Ordinarily 
the farm earnings of several years are required for the jiayment of 
the purchase price of land and of permanent improvements. 
Credit obtained for development and equipment purposes is needed 
for periods somewhat shorter than for tne purchase of land. Then, 
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again, loans obtained for the production and marketing of crops are 
paid as a rule from the proceeds of those crops, hut the period over 
vrhich the production and marketing processes extend varies mate- 
rially with the type of farming. “Wlien thus considered from the 
viewpoint of the j)^idod for which it is needed, farm credit is desig- 
nated as (1) long-term credit covering periods ranging from 3 to 
40 years, (2) intermediate credit covering periods of 6 months to 3 
years, and (3) short-term credit covering periods of 6 months or 
less. When considered according to the j^urpose for which it is 
needed farm credit is classed as (1) land-purchase credit, (2) de- 
velopment and equipment credit, and (3) production and marketing 
credit. There are a number of points of similarity between this 
classification and the preceding one. Land-purchase credit is ordi- 
narily long-term credit; development and equipment credit may be 
either long-term or intermediate credit. Even short-term loans are 
sometimes used for development and equipment purposes. Usually, 
however, this class of credit falls in the intermediate term. Both 
short-term and intermediate credit may be used for production and 
marketing purposes. There is a third classification that is based on 
the security taken for the loans. Under this classification farm 
credit is designated as (1) farm mortgage credit and (2) personal 
and collateral credit. Here again we have some overlapping with 
other classifications. Farm mortgage credit usually corresponds to 
long-term as well a& land-purchase credit. It is also used to a large 
extent for development and equipment purposes. Intermediate and 
short-term credit, on the other hand, are generally based on personal 
and collateral security. Intermediate credit is quite similar to 
short-term credit in the matter of security but differs from it both 
as to term and use. 

Long-Term Credit 

Long-term credit with which to purchase land or make permanent 
improvements is used more extensively in the farming industry 
than any other form of credit. The relative importance of this 
kind of credit varies widely between regions. A recent survey indi- 
cates that the mortgage encumbrance of owner-operator farmers in 
1924 amounted to about two-thirds of their total debt. The mort- 
gage debt of such farmers was relatively greater in the West and 
South than in the East. (Fig. 3.) 

Such detailed information as we have in regard to farm mort- 
gages is confined largely to owner-operated farms, which in 1920 
included almost 61 per cent of all farms and over 66 per cent of all 
land in farms. The number of owner-operated farms mortgaged 
in 1920 was especially large in parts of the West- At that time, 
for example, only 14.2 per- cent of the owner-operated farms in 
West Virginia were mortgaged as compared with 71.1 per cent in 
North Dakota. (Fig. 4.) 

Farm mortgage debt has gi^own materially during the last several 
decades. Between 1890 and 1920 the percentage of owned farms 
mortgaged increased from 27.8 to 37.2 per cent. The growth in the 
volume of such debt has been even more marked. While the number 
of full-owner farms mortgaged increased 18.5 per cent between 1910 
and 1920, the amount of mortgage debt on such farms increased from 
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Iir H — ^ (Oidin? to rttmns fi< m <\pi 10 000 owner operator firmeis in Tul> 
19-4 firm inirtoige delt ‘imounttfl to ibout 66 ptr cent short term ca'^h loans 
to il >ut 28 per cent credit ict 9unth to ilmost 2 per cent and all other debt's 
around 4 per cent of their totil debt The low percentage of mortgage debt 
shown for Rhode IsUnd is piobrbi\ due in part to inadequate returns 


$1,126,172,851 to $1,003,767,192, or 131 9 per cent The mortgage 
debt data obtained by the Census Bureau applies only to full-owner 
faims Estimates haie been made, however, by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Buieau of Agricultural Economics which indicate 
that the total farm mortgage encumbiance for all classes of farms 
mounted fiom $3,320,170,000 m 1910 to $7,857,700,000 in 1920 The 
distiibution of the estimated total mortgage debt in 1920 is shown in 



Fro 4 — In 1920 37 2 per tent of the farms operated by all owners e, 

were mortgaged The largest percentage of mortgaged farms in 1920 was 
found m the more recently settled regions and m sections where Und values 
had incieased rapidly 
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Figure 6. Mortgage encumbrance as appears in tms map was rela- 
tively large in the Middle West, the State of Iowa alone having an 
estimated farm mortgage encimibrance of $1,099,000,000* It should 
be observed, however, that the mortgage debt in 1920 was very un- 
evenly distributed. Almost 53 per cent of the owner-operated farms 
was reported as entirely free from mortgage. On the other hand, 
the encumbrance on mortgaged farms was not equally large on all 
farms. The smaller farms appear to have carried a proportionally 
higher debt than the larger ones. Over 43 per cent oi the mortgage 
encumbrance on owner-operated farms in ifeo was carried by farms 
valued on the average under $15,000. The ratio of mortgage debt to 
the value of these farms averaged about 35 per cent as compared 
with an average of 29.1 per cent for all mortgaged owner farms. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL FARM MORTGAGE DEBT 



01 Total farm mortgage debt 
Owner 'Operated Farms 
O Tenant’' Operated Farms 
C> Manager-Operated Farms 


Fig. 5* — The total estimated fam mortgage debt January 1920, was 

700,000. Almost 61 per cent of this debt was on farms, in the East North Cen- 
tral and West North Central States. The encumbrance on farms operated by 
their owners amounted to otof 67 per cent, on farms operated by tenants about 
28 per cent, and on farms operated by managers about 6 per cent of the 
total mortgage debt 


There is also i-eason to believe that farm mortage encumbrance 
has grown still larger since 1920, although we have no accurate 
measurement of this fact. During the last several years practically 
all of the important farm mortgage credit agencies have materially 
increased their farm loans. While a substantial number of sucE 
loans merely represent a shifting of farm mortgages away from 
other agencies, yet it is apparent that the total mortgage debt has 
been considerably increased, in part through the funding of short- 
term debt. 

In some measure this increase in mortgage encumbrance before 
1920 reflects easy credit conditions as well as a tendency to expand 
farm operations. In part it is explained by the increase in pur- 
chase money mortgages resulting from the transfer of lands whether 
by purchase or by inheritance. But it is evident that rising land 
values were a primary cause of the growth in mortgage debt prior 
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Pig. S. — The resources of State and national banks increased from $10,780,000,000 
in 1900 to S56, 854, 000,000 in 1924, as reported by ibe Compti-oller of the 
Chirrency. This comparison does not take into account changes in the value 
of the dollar. Almost 66 per cent of these banking resources in 1900 were 
in the Past 


adequate banking resources in the regions of the West has 

been one of the important factors underlying our rural credit 
problem. 

As a source of farm mortgage credit commercial banks hold a lead- 
ing place. The volume of bank farm mortgage loans is estimated to 
have increased from three-fourths of a billion dollars in 1914 to 



Pig 9. — Between 1900 and 1924 there was some shift from the Bast to the 
West and to the South in the relative amount of banking resources. The bank- 
ing resources of the East declined from 66 per tent of total resources in 1900 
to 54 per cent in 1924. On the other hand, banjdng resources in the South 
increased from less than 4 to over 8 per cent, those of the Middle West from 
almo^ 24 to over 28 per cent, and those of the Pacific Coast States from 
I resources. In the Mountain States banking resources in 

1924 held relatively the same position as in 1900 
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almost one and one-lialf billions in 1921. (Fig. 10.)^ During the 
last two or three j^ears there appears to have been some decline in the 
mortgage loans of banks, which in part is due to a probable shifting 
of such loans to other credit institutions. While State and national 
banks furnished in 1914 roughly 20 per cent of the total estimated 
capital invested in farm mortgages, their mortgage loans dropped 
to about IT per cent of the total in 1921 and by 1923 had declined 
relatively still more. 

Commercial banks in all parts of the country do a farm mortgage 
business, but the largest amount of such loans is made in the Middle 
West, the South, and in the State of California. In the Middle West 

FARM MORTGAGE LOANS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
FEDERAL AND JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS, DECEMBER 31, I9I4-DECEMBER 31, 1923 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



Pig. 10. — Commercial banks, life insurance companies, and farm mortgage com- 
panies have for years supplied farmers a large part of their mortgage credit. 
They are still leading sources of such credit. Since the establishment of 
Federal and joint-stock land hanks the amount of mortgage credit obtained 
through this source has rapidly increased. S^gures for commercial banks are 
estimates. Life insurance loans are based on reports for companies having 
from 90 to 94 per cent of the total admitted assets of all American life 
insurance companies 

the percentage of bank loans and discounts used in farm mortgage 
loans in 1923 ranged from 4.5 per cent in Missouri to 17 per cent in 
Iowa; in the South from 2.5 per cent in Florida to 22.4 per cent in 
Mississippi ; in the far West from 3.4 per cent in Oregon to 16.8 per 
cent in Nevada. In some of the eastern States farm mortgage loans 
constitute but a small percentage of bank loans and discounts, in 
many instances being less than 1 per cent. It should be observed, 
however, that the States of Vermont and New Hampshire show a 


^V. N. Valgreu and Elmer B. Engelbert. Farm Mortg^ige Loauss by Banks, Insuranc© 
Companies, and other Agencies. U. S- Deportment of Agriculture, Bulletin 1047. 
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very high percentage of farm mortgage loans. This is explained by 
the' prevalence in those States of trust companies and savings banks 
that invest a large part of their fimds in western mortgages. In the 
territory west of the Mississippi Eiver banks also handle farm 
mortgages for other investors. 

Commercial banks in general are not adapted to meet the farm- 
mortgage credit needs of farmers. As a rule they are deposit 
banking institutions and must keep their funds in liquid form. This 
no doubt accounts for the relatively short term on which their mort- 
gage loans are usually made and to some extent for the more recent 
tendency of commercial banks to reduce their farm mortgage loans. 

Life Insurance Companies and Farm Mortgage Companies 

For the past 50 years life insurance companies have been one of 
the greatest single factors in financing American agriculture. No 



11. — Life in>urance lompanieb make ftirm mortgage loans in the better farm- 
ing sections of the country, especially in the Mississippi Valley. Over 79 per 
cent of their outstanding \oans in 1923 were concentrated in 10 States. The 
farm mortaage loans reported are for 52 American life insurance companies 
with assets amounting to over 93 per cent of the total admitted assets of all 
American lile Insurance companies, as reported by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents 

information in regard to the extent of their activities in this field 
prior to 1914 is available, but at the end of that year their out- 
standing farm mortgage loans amounted to $647,000,000, or slightly 
over 19 per cent of the estimated total mortgage debt of the United 
States. With the exception of a slight decline in their business in 
1919, farm mortgage loans of life insurance companies have con- 
tinued to increase until they reached the sum of $1,781,000,000 in 
September, 1924. (Fig. 10.) At the present time they are esti- 
mated to hold roughly around 20 per cent of all farm mortgages. 
The growth of the farm mortgage business of life insurance com- 
panies has been especially rapid in the last 10 years. During the 
war, as well as during the years of the depression, their farm moit- 
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gage loans mounted fast. Between 1914 and 1921 the farm mortgage 
investments of life insurance companies increased from 39 to 51 
per cent of their total mortgage loans. During these seven years 
their loans more than doubled, and for the first time the amount of 
their farm loans exceeded that on city property. The last two years 
have witnessed a somewhat slower growth in their farm mortgage 
business. 

Life insurance companies have been very responsive to the needs 
of agriculture during its recent critical periods. This appears in 
the recent marked extension in their loaning activities. During the 
five years 1914 to 1919 the average annual increase in life insurance 
loans amounted to $42,000,000 as compared with an average of 
$201,000,000 in the four years 1919 to 1923. Most of the life insur- 
ance loans are distributed in the Central West and South. (Fig. 
11. ) Approximately 60 per cent of their loans are in the six States 
of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Illinois, and 
almost one-fourth have been placed in the State ox Iowa alone. 

Life insurance companies are effective agencies in mobilizing 
capital for distribution in all sections of the country. This is well 
illustrated in a survey that was made in 1920 of 15 companies that 
held in that year over 83 per cent of the total life insurance loans. 
Of these 15 companies 13 had their home offices on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and all were located east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. 

The larger life insurance companies, as a rule, maintain investment 
departments through which they receive and pass on applications 
for loans. They also employ special loan agents or correspondents, 
as well as salaried appraisers to handle their business. On the other 
hand, the smaller companies purchase most of their mortgages from 
banks and mortgage brokers. According to a recent department 
study, 69 per cent of life insurance loans made in 1923 were pur- 
chased from mortgage brokers and 31 per cent were made direct 
to farmers. 

Farm mortgage companies have for some time past been active in 
the field of farm mortgage credit. While reliable data in regard to 
the volume of their business are not available, it is evident that they 
handle a large volume of farm mortgages. Companies of this kind 
are located chiefly in the larger cities of agricultural sections and 
place loans in the adjoining territory. Most of their loans are 
placed through local agents or correspondents, although many of the 
smaller companies make loans direct to farmers. Their business 
is essentially a brokerage business in which they serve as middlemen 
between farmers and those who have surplus funds to invest in 
mortgage loans. Many of these companies operate on a conservative 
basis and have a strong clientele; others have followed the practice 
of placing loans that command lugh interest rates as well as high 
commissions. 

Former Land Owners and Private Investors 

Former land owners and private investors are two of the most 
important sources of farm, mortgage credit. Unfortunately detailed 
information in regard to their activities is not available. A recent 
survey of owner-operator debt, however, gives some indication as 
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to llie importance of this source of mortgage credit. (Fig. 12.) 
This study showed that 21 per cent of the total debt of owner- 
operator farmers in 192i was held by other farmers and individuals. 
Farmers in the East and in the Middle "West appear to have drawn 
more extensively upon these sources than have farmers in other 
sections of the country. Much of this credit is advanced by sellers 
of land. In some sections of the country it is a common practice for 
the seller to take a mortgage for a substantial part of the sale price 
of the farm. Frequently a farmer wull arrange for the purchase 
of a farm by obtaining a first-mortgage loan from some financial 
institution, the former owner accepSmg a second mortgage for a 
.substantial part of the purchase price. A large number of second 
mortgages on farm land are therefore held by former owners of 



Pig. 12. — According to a department surrey, 21 per cent of the total debt of 
owner-operator farmers in July, 1924, was owed to farmers and other individuals. 

Of the total debt about 4 per cent was held by actual farmers, 7 per cent by 
retired farmers, and 10 per cent by other individuals 

the land. The interest rate on such loans is usually quite favorable, 
but this advantage in some degree may be offset by the price paid 
for the land. 

Federal Farm Loan System 

The American farmer until recent years has lacked a farm mort- 
gage credit system through which he could obtain at reasonable 
cost long-time loans that could be paid off gradually from the 
earnings of his farm. Before the passage of the Federal farm 
loan act in 1916 commercial credit agencies rendered a valuable 
service, but they were not always able to supply credit in adequate 
amounts, and frequently loans were made at excessive costs and for 
too short periods. Under the conditions that obtained outside 
capital was brought in frequently through country banks or real 
estate firms, and the practice grew up of marketing farm mortgage 
notes in their original form. As a rule it was necessary to find a 
purchaser who wanted a mortgage of a given amount, for a given 
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period, and with ^iven terms. Paper of this kind naturally will 
not sell as readily in the open market as well standardized securities. 
What the farmer needed was a system through which his mortgages 
would not be marketed direct but held as collateral against which 
bonds could be issued and placed on the market. In short, there 
was needed in the farm mortgage field an institution which would 
fix reliable and .suitable standards for farm mortgages and market 
them in the form of bonds. 

A farm mortgage credit system which would more adequately 
serve the needs of farmers was created by the Federal farm loan 
act in 1916. This measure provides for two classes of credit in- 
stitutions — ^the Federal land banks, which operate under Govern- 
ment direction and supervision, and the joint-stock land banks, 
which are privately owned and managed institutions but operate 
under the supervision of the Federal Government. The general 
direction of the Federal farm loan system is in the hands of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. This board is compo.sed of - seven 
members, six of whom are appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
chairman ex officio of the board. This board exercises careful super- 
vision over the activities of both Federal and joint-stock land banks. 
It gives special attention to the adequacy of security taken for the 
funds advanced, as well as to the marketing of the bonds through 
which fimds for making loans are obtained. 

For the purpose of administering the Federal land banks the 
country has been divided into 12 districts, each of which is served 
by one bank. Each bank had ori^nally a paid-up capital stock of 
$750,000. The total original capital stock of the 12 banks was, 
therefore, $9,000,000, of which $8,892,130 was subscribed by the 
United States Treasury. The law provided that the capital stock 
subscribed by the Government should be gradually retired through 
repurchase by the local national farm loan associations. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, seven of the banks had completely repaid their capital 
stock and the five remaining banks had outstanding the sum of 
$1,670,965 of the original stock subscribed by the Treasury. 

The Federal land banks were in the beginning managed by five 
directors appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. At the time 
the original act was passed it was the intention that the control of 
each bank should pass to the borrowers as soon as the subscription to 
the stock amounted to $100,000. Control should then be vested in 
nine directors, six of whom were to be chosen to represent the 
national farm loan associations and three appointed by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board to represent the public interest. From an early 
date, however, it was felt by the board that the control of the 
Federal land banks by borrowers would be unwise. The cooperative 
features of the system did not develop as expected. Once their loans 
were obtained, borrowers often ceased to participate actively in the 
work of the local farm loan associations. It was also believed that 
farmer control of the banks would interfere with the sale of bonds 
in adequate volume. An amendment was accordingly passed in 1923 
which gives the Federal Farm Loan Board at least as much control 
over the Federal land hank directors as that of the local associations. 
This amendment provides for seven directors. The Federal Farm 
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Loan Board appoints three district directors and the national farm 
loan associations elect three local directors. The seventh member, 
who is a director at large, is appointed by the board from the three 
persons obtaining the gi'eatest number of votes for director at large 
fnmi the associations. It is thus apparent that the original plan to 
make the Federal land banks strictly cooperative institutions has 
not been realized. 

The Federal land banks operate locally through national farm 
loan associations, vrhich were intended to be the active part of the 
system. These associations may be organized by 10 or more farmers 
desiring loans amoimting to at least $20,000 and are chartered by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. At the present time over 4,600 
national farm loan associations have been organized in all parts of 
the country. (Fig. 13.) Practically every county in the United 
States is now served by one or more of these associations. The 



Pk,. 13. — There are 4,650 national farm loan associations in the United States. 
WTiile every county does not have its own association, almost every county is 
served by one or more associations. Based on data supplied by the Federal 
Farm I^oan Board. 


national farm loan asbociation has a president, vice president, secre- 
tary-treasurer., and usually a board of five directors. It also has a 
loan committee of three, 'which passes on all applications for loans. 
The active officer of the association, however, is the secretary- 
treasurer, who represents the local association in its dealings with 
the Federal land bank. One of the greatest problems in the opera- 
tion of the system has been to find men qualified to serve acceptably 
as secretary-treasurers. In many instances they have lacked 
business experience and frequently have received inadequate pay. 
Every borrowing farmer is a memlier of the local association and has 
1 vote for each share up to 20 votes. The expenses of the associa- 
tion are met as a rule through the assessment oi an initial charge not 
to exceed 1 per cent of the loan granted each borrower. 

The Federal land banks make loans only to actual farmers or to 
those who intend to become farmers. With few exceptions these 
loans are made through the local national farm loan associations. 
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Every borrower is required to subscribe to the extent of 5 per cent 
of his loan in the stock of the local national farm loan association. 
The association in turn must subscribe to an equal amount in the 
si;ock of the Federal land bank. Every borrower is liable to twice 
the amoimt of his stock for losses that may be incurred by the 
association. 

Originally the maximum loan that could be made by the Federal 
land banks was $10,000. By an amendment passed in March, 1923, 
the maximum was raised to $25,000. The average size of loans made 
since the organization of the system to date is $8,065. The largest 
loans have been made in Iowa, where they average $7,509, and the 
smallest in Arkansas, where they average $1,706. (Fig. 14.) 
These loans can be made up to 50 per cent of the appraised value 
of the land plus 20 per cent of the appraised value of the insured 



permanent improvements. ^ In no case can the loan exceed $100 
per acre. The final appraisals on which these loans are based are 
made by special land-bank appraisers, appointed by the Federal 
Farm I^an Board. Under the act the land must be appraised on 
the basis of its value for agricultural purposes and its earning 
power. These appraisals in the past have been conservatively 
made, and this fact no doubt has contributed to the growing popu- 
larity of the Federal farm loan bonds. (Fig. 16.) The interest 
rate on Federal farm loans may not exceed 6 per cent and may be 
even lower, depending upon the rate paid on the bonds. Loans 
may be made for terms ranging from 5 to 40 years at the option of 
the borrower. Most of them, however, are made for terms rang- 
ing from 83 to 35 years. At the end of five years all or a jpart of 
the loan may be repaid. Payments are made on the amortization 
plan, whereby annual or semiannual installments are paid cover- 
ing the interest and a part of the principal until the loan is liqui- 
dated. 

29288° — ^tbk: 1924 ^14 
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The funds used in making these loans are obtained through the 
sale of tax-exempt bonds secured by farm mortgages taken for the 
loans. These bond.s are issued in denominations of $40, $100, $500, 
and $1,000 and even much larger denominations and are .subject 
to retirement at the option of the bank 10 years after date of issue. 
Each bank may issue bonds up to t'wenty times the amount of its 
capital and surplus. Every bank is jointly liable for the bonds issued 
by the 12 banks. While not obligations of the Federal Government, 
the collateral securing these bonds has the close supervision of the 
Government. This fact, together with their tax-exempt feature, 
creates for these bonds a good market at low interest rates. In 
fact they have been selling at yields only slightly above those of 
some otlier Government securities, and a market has been found for 
them at rates uniformly lower than those paid on long-term corpo- 
ration securities. (Fig. 16.) In short, it is apparent that the 
farmer is obtaining through the Federal farm loan system farm 
mortgage credit at rates that compare favorably with those paid by 
other industries. In order to build ui> a broad and dependable 
market for the bonds, the Federal land banks offer their bonds 
through bond houses that have connections in aU parts of the coim- 
try and likewise through local national farm loan associations. In 
order to better coordinate the bond-.selling activities of all Federal 
land ban^, a fiscal agent was appointed in the spring of 1923. 

The Federal land banks began their operations in the fall of 
1917. Their growth was fairly rapid until the summer of 1919. 
when court action was brought to test the constitutionality of the 
Federal farm loan act. In the spring of 1921 the act was declared 
constitutional, and from then on the system grew rapidly. (Fig. 

THE RELATION OF FEDERAL LAND BANK LOANS TO THE APPRAISED VALUE AND SALE 

PRICE OF LAND 


PER CENT 



LOANS sale price 

cent of apprmsed votue HHSsSSa Per cent of appraised value 


ITiq. 15 . — chart well illustrates the conservative basis on which Federal farm 
loans are made. The Federal land banks since 1919 have recorded the sales ox 
farms on which they had made loans. These records show that their loans 
averaRed 40 per cent of the appraised valne of the land and buildtogs and that 
the sale price of land ranged from 23 per cent above the appraised valne in 
1921 to 8 per cent below the appraised value in 1924 




[. 16. — Federal and bank bonds have always been offered t a 1 rield basis. The yields oi ?deral 1 1 bank bonds on dates when offered ha^ 

been but litt higher than the converted 4^^ per cent nds uhe first Liberty loan. ( the otb hand, they have sold materially high( 

than the full tax-exempt 3 Vi cent bonds Of tlie flrs1 Libe; loan. Wlien compared w United ta4:es Steel Corporation bonds, they hai 

invariably so at a lower-yield basis 
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YIELDS OF FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS COMPARED WITH YIELDS OF UNITED STATES LIBERTY BONDS AND UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION BONDS, 
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17.) During the two years 1918-1919 an average of $128,6365000 
in loans were closed annually ; in the two following years the annual 
average dropped to 881,942,000. With the full resumption of their 
activities in 1921 a large demand for loans developed, and during 
the three years 1922-1924 an annual average of $193,999,000 loans 
were closed. This record is splendid evidence of the manner in 
which the Federal land banks responded to the needs of the farmer 
during the years of depression. Since 1924 there has been a de- 
cline in the volume of loans made by the banks, which reflects a 
decreasing demand for farm mortgage credit. The Federal land 
banks in a very short time have become leading sources of farm 
mortgage credit. In January, 1920, it is estimated that their 
loans amoimted to 3.7 per cent of the total farm mortgage debt, as 
compared with over 9 per cent in January, 1924. 

The loans of the Federal land banks are distributed quite uni- 
formly over the entire countiy. (Fig. 18.) In fact, the Federal 
land banks have been especially helpful in accommodating farmers 
in regions where other agencies have supplied such credit in inade- 
quate amoimts and often at high costs. The Federal land banks 
thus have been one of the most important channels through which 
capital could flow freely into regions most in need of such credit. 
Such evidence as is available, however, indicates that the Federal 
land banks have not met the needs of the landless farmer. The 
amoirnt of credit allowed on the valuation of land which is con- 
servatively appraised is relatively small, and the prospective pur- 
chaser who does not have a reasonable amount of capital of his own 
must obtain additional credit through other sources. A survey of 
land purchases with Federal land bank loans in 1920 brought out 
the fact that two-thirds of the borrowers already had land and that 
only 15 per cent of the loans made had been used in the purchase of 
land. It appears, therefore, that farm owners have made the gi*eat- 
est use of the Federal land banks and that the direct aid extended 
to landless farmers has been relatively small. In this connection, 
however, it should be noted that the long-time amortized plan on 
which the Federal farm loans are made has provided a better basis 
for the development of second-mortgage credit. Farmers who ob- 
tain their first-mortgage loans from Federal land banks should have 
less difficulty in obtaining additional credit on second-mortgage 
security. 

While the Federal land banks perhaps have not materially aided 
the landless farmer, they have helped to reduce and equalize interest 
rates and have assisted farmers in refunding their debts on more 
favorable terms. It should no longer be necessary for the farmer to 
have his mortgage credit in the form of short-term loans, subject to 
frequent renewals. With the advent of long-time amortized loans 
such as are made by the Federal land banlS, the danger of fore- 
closure in time of depression no doubt will be greatly reduced. 

The Federal farm loan act also provided for land banks organ- 
ized and owned by lenders. These banks are known as joint-stock 
land banks. While they are privately organized and managed insti- 
tutions, they also operate imder the supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. A joint-stock land bank may be organized by 10 or 
more persons with a minimum capital stock of $250,000. The plan 



Fm. 17. — l<^(leral land bank loans have expanded at a relatively uniform, rate In most of the districts. In districts 1, 2, and 11 the ifrowth ha 
not been as rapid as in the more preck/minantly aj^rlcultural districts. The nniAtrm distribution of the outstanding loans on December JJl 
1024, is well Illustrated by the fact that of the 12 districts, the seventh, which had the largest amount of loans-, held but 12.1 per cen 
of nil ontstaniling mortgages. District 1, with H.8 per 'cent, held tiie smallest amount 
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under irhioh tliey are operated is ver^" similar to that of the Federal 
land banks. They have a number of special features, however, that 
merit consideration, A joint-stock land bank is permitted to operate 
in only two contiguioms States. It may make loans to both farmers 
and other owners of land, These loans are made direct by the bank, 
usually tlirougli a local representative and not through the local 
national farm loan association. A loan to a single borrower may 
not exceed lo per cerxt of tlie capital stock of the bank, nor may it 
in any case be ia excess of $50,000. Borrowers are not required to 
invest in the stock of the bank, nor does any liability attach to them 
on account of losses sustaiaed by the bank. Their funds are ob- 
tained, as in the case of the Federal land banks, through their capital 



Pig. is — B tftweou tho <aates of th<'ir organization and Docoiaber 31, 1924. the 
Fwleial land hanks hn-^e a total ot 8.‘>0,970 loaub aggre|?atinjr $1,042.- 

001,148. Altlioufili quitf ♦>\enU distril)ut< d in volume over the entin* country, 
more eil loins in some sectionb than in others. For ex- 

ample, 0 T?ei 42 i)er ceiit ol nil loans closed representing 32 per ttmt of the 
total \olume of Joiaos lii\'elH»(n made in 10 Cotton Belt States 


stock and the sale ol looinds. The outstanding bonds can not at any 
time exceed 15 ti mes the amount of the capital and surplus of the 
bank. Each bank i s I iable only for its own bonds. 

At the time the Federal farm loan act was passed it was thought 
the joint-stock land banks would play only a minor role in financing 
the mortgage credit ixeeiSs of the farmer." As a matter of fact, the 
growth of sucli banks i n the early years of the system was slow . 
By Jsoveniber 30, L9L8, only nine joint-stock land banks had been 
organized, and farther development was practically stopped when 
the con^itutionality of the act was challenged. Since the consti- 
tutionality of the act was set at rest the development of joint-stock 
land banks lias been werry rapid. The loans closed annually by all 
joint-stock land banks during the two years 1918-1919 averaged 
slightly over $30,000,000. Tms average during the two following 
years dropped to sliglutlw under $15,000,000. During the three years 
1922-1924: the ainouuitr oif loans closed annually averaged over $134,- 
OOO5OOO, The poak in "the loaning activities of these institutions 
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TV'as reached in 1923, when a total of nearly $190,000,000 in loans was 
made. Since that time their loans have declined, reflecting no 



Pig. 19. — Joint-stock land banks have confined their lending operations largely 
to the better class of farms in the more important agricultural regions. Their 
net farm mortgage loans outstanding on December 31, 1923, amounted to 
$392,639,000. Of this sum $69,648,000, or 17.7 per cent, was held on Iowa 
farms. The combined loans in 11 States in the Mississippi Valley amounted 
to $300,775,000, or 76.6 per cent of ail loans made 


doubt the reduced demand of farmers for mortgage credit. While 
the loans of the joint-stock land banks are estimated to have been 



Pig. 20. — ^The average joint-stock land-bank loan from organization to December 
31, 1924, was $7,714, as compared with an average of $3,065 for the Federal 
land banks. The joint-stock land banks have made loans in all States except 
Delaware, Florida, New Mexico, and the New England States. It should be 
added that while relatively large loans are made in some States the number of 
snch loans may be relativeHy small. Joint-stock land bank loans vary in 
number from 21 in Nevada to 6,466 in Iowa 
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about 0.7 per cent of the total mortgage debt outstanding in Janu- 
ary, 1920, it appears that they amounted to about 4.5 per cent of the 
total mortgage debt in January, 1924. 

At the beginning of this year there vrere 64 joint-stock land banks 
operating in most sections of the country. The major portion of 
their loans, ho^vever, are being made in the better farming regions. 
(Fig. 19.) This is somewhat in contrast to the policy of the 
Federal land banks, the loans of which are more uniformly dis- 
tributed over the entire country. It is also significant that the loans 
made by the joint-stock land banks are materially larger than those 
of the Federal land banks. Since their organization the loans of the 
joint-stock land banks have averaged $7,714, compared with an 
average of $3,065 for the Federal land banks. The joint-stock land 
banks, as previously stated, are permitted to make loans up to $50,- 
000, and thi^ no doubt has been an advantage in their competition 
with the Federal land banks. (Fig. 20.) 

State Funds and State Credit Agencies 

In a number of States funds are made available for farm mort- 
gage purposes through State funds or State credit agencies. In 
some States permanent school funds are used for this purpose, in 
others teachers’ retirement funds, and in still others special funds 
are provided to assist ex-service men. Perma .ent school funds are 
loaned to farmers on mortgage security in a number of States. Esti- 
mates indicate that over $40,000,000 has been loaned from these 
funds to perhaps 40,000 farmers in 10 of the T\' estern States. As a 
rule the interest rate on these loans is relatively low, and frequently 
the term covers a reasonable period of years. Some States have 
been fairly successful in the use of such funds for farm mortgage 
loans; with others, however, the losses have been quite heavy. 

Special rural credit laws have been passed in the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Oregon. Fnder these laws 
State systems of farm mortgage credit that resemble in many re- 
spects the Federal farm loan system have been organized. The 
fund^ from which loans are made are obtained through the sale of 
bonds. Loans varying in size from $200 to $15,000 are made to 
actual farmers. 

From available information it appears that State credit systems 
have not been entirely successful. Several factors seem to account 
for their difficulties. Perhaps the wisdom of establishing State 
credit systems that in a measure at least overlap the services per- 
formed by the Federal land bank system may be questioned. 

Terms and Conditions of Fai'm Mortgage Loans 

Various elements enter the cost of farm mortgage loans. Wliile 
interest rates usually are taken as a measure of differences in cost, 
it is necessary to consider additional charges, such as commissions, 
discounts, and bonuses, as elements in the cost of mortgage credit. 
In the case of loans made by sellers of land a part of the interest 
cost may be included in the sale price of the land. In short, differ- 
ences in interest rates may be offset in some measure by additional 
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charges of one kind or another. While interest rates are not a com- 
plete measure of differences in the costs of credit, yet the variations 
in such cost arfe in general reflected in the interest rates. 

Interest rates on farm mortgage loans vary not only as between 
regions and institutions but also in the matter of time. The studies 
that have been made show that the interest charges of all credit 
agencies increased somewhat between 1914 and 1921. During the 
last few years general credit conditions have been easier and a de- 
cline in farm mortgage rates has resulted. 

The interest rates of three important farm credit agencies during 
the year 1923 are shown in Figure 21. The rate of 5.5 per cent 
charged by the Federal land banks is uniform for the country as a 
whole. It should be added, however, that there are certain addi- 
tional costs that tend to offset the low interest rate shown for the 
Federal land banks. The savings effected by these institutions ai'e 



Pig. 21. — The interest rate of 5.5 per cent on Federal land-bank loans In 1923 
was uniform throughout the country. The rates on life Insurance loans com- 
pared favorably with this rate in regions where they make the bulk of their 
loans; in fact, their rates in 14 States during 1923 were slightly lower. On 
the other hand, interest' rates on bank farm mortgage loans were higher than 
those of both Federal land banks and life insurance companies in all States 
but three- 


mainly in connection with the reduction of interest rates and the 
elimination of conimission charges. Little, if any, reduction in the 
cost of appraising land has been effected by the Federal land banks. 
A survey made in 1920 of the cost of obtaining Federal farm loans 
shows that the initial cost averaged about 1.4 per cent of the amount 
of the loan. This cost was much larger in the case of loans of $1,000 
or less, amounting in such cases to 4.8 per cent of the loan, as com- 
pared with less than 1 per cent for loans ranging from $7,500 to 
$10,000. It should be remembered, however, that the initial costs of 
obtaining a Federal farm loan, when distributed over the entire term 
of the loan, represent a relatively small annual cost. 

Borrowers tcom the Federal land banks have also suffered m-tain 
losses in connection with the dividends on their stock. While the 
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Federal land banks from the very beginning have paid .substantial 
dividends to the national farm loan associations, these dividends 
have not in all case^ l)een passed on to the borrowers but have been 
used in paying expenses, meeting delinquent payments on loans, and 
in building up required reserves. According to a survey made of a 
large number of the local associations, only about^ 46 per cent of 
the dividends dispersed l)y the Federal land banks from tlie date of 
their organization to Xovember 1, 1922, had been distributed to the 
borrowers. 

The loans of life insurance companies usually are iiiade at rela- 
tively favorable rates. The loans of these companies are made 
under strict supervision and are carefully selected. The avei-age rate 
on life insurance loans in 1923 was 5.36 per cent. In some States, 
the rate was as low as 5.09 per cent, while in other States the rate was 
as high as 8.48 per cent. In regions where life insurance companies 
do a large volume of business competition is keen and rates are 
correspondingly low. The rates of life insurance companies have 
naturally reflected conditions that have obtained in the money 
market. Between 1914 and 1921 the average rate on their outstand- 
ing loans increased from 5.55 per cent to 5.86 per cent. This in- 
crease was comparatively small, amounting to less than one-third 
of 1 per cent, notwithstanding the fact that rates in general ad\'anced 
much more during this period. The average rale on their new 
loans in 1921 was 0.46 per cent, and between that date and 1923 it 
declined tc j. 36 per cent, a drop of slightly more than 1 per cent. 
Tlie rates on life insurance companies’ loans are usually quite favor- 
able, and their influence often leads to a lowering of rates charged 
by other private agencies. 

The interest rates on first -mortgage loans of commercial banks in 
1923 averaged 6.89 per cent. The variation in the rates on bank 
loans is much wider than that on life insurance loans, ranging from 
5.3 per cent in Xew Hamioshire to 9.6 per cent in New Mexico. 
Interest rates charged by commercial banks on their loans declined 
between 1921 and 1923 considerably less than the rates on life insur- 
ance loans. The failure of rates on bank mortgage loans to respond 
as fully to changes in general credit conditions may be explained in 
part by the fact that commercial banks use much of their funds for 
purposes other than mortgage loans and can shift their loans from 
farm mortgage to short-term loans* They are therefore not as 
responsive to the competition of other farm mortgage credit 
agencies. 

There are several factors that account for the wide variation in 
interest rates between various sections of the country. As shown in 
Figure 22, the interest rates on mortgage loans in the East and 
Central West are relatively low compared with the rates that obtain 
in the South and West. These variations are even more marked 
in the^ case of loans based on personal and collateral security. The 
rate, in the first place, will naturally vary with the demand for 
loanable funds. This demand fluctuates with the opportimities for 
profitable use of funds, with the seasonal need for funds, and with 
the interest rate charged. An equally important factor is the sup- 
ply of loanable funds. In regions where local savings are large 
both individuals and banks are able and willing to make loans at 



Fi«. 22. — Based on average Interest rates reported by the Bureau of the Fensnw January 1, 1920, on mortgaged farms operated by fulKowners 
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relatively favorable rates. On the other hand, regions that are 
deficient in savings and capital must bring in capital from outside 
sources, and naturally a higher interest rate must be charged in 
order to cover the additional cost of determining and supervising 
the security of loans, as well as any additional risk that may be taken 
by the lender. 

"The availability of funds for farm mortgage purposes, both locally 
and from outside sources, will depend in no small measure upon 
the general condition of the money market and upon the competi- 
tion for such funds for other purposes. In the past the distance of 
a region from financial centers apparently has exerted an influence 
on interest rates. With the establishment of the Federal farm loan 
system, as well as the Federal reserve system, channels have been 
provided through Tvhicn funds can freely flow from financial centers 



Fni. 23. — Bt'tween 1921 and 1923 interest rates on first-mortgage farm loans of 
life insurance companies declined considerably more than rates on first-mortgage 
loans of commercial banks. Rates on life insurance loans declined more than 
1 per cent in 14 States. On the other hand, in only 3 States did rates on 
first-mortgage farm loans of banks drop as much as one-half per cent. Rates 
on life insurance loans have increased in only 4 States and on bank mortgage 
loans in only 5 States 


to all parts of the coxmtry, and this jirobably has had a tendency 
to lessen the importance of the distance factor. 

The interest rate charged on loans will also vary with the risk 
which the lender takes. The greater the risk, the liigher the rate. 
Various factors enter the element of risk. Climatic conditions affect 
both the amount and the stability of the farm income, and, therefore, 
also the interest rates charged; The semiarid regions, where rain- 
fall is low and imcertain, do not attract capital as freely as regions 
of ample rainfall. Insurance companies and savings banks, in fact, 
often refuse to make loans in regions where the rainfall is below a 
certain figure. The rapid rise in rates as one moves westward, in 
Xorth Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, as shown in 
Figure 22, is an excellent illustration of this influence. 

The influence on interest rates of the soil and topogi’aphy of a 
region is also apparent. Capital, for example, does not flow as 
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Fig, 24. — Small banks with limited resources and clientele characterize the bank- 
ing situation in parts of the West. While the number of persons per bank in 
the ^Middle Atlantic States averaged 7,517 in 1920, the average in the West 
North Central States was only 1,S88. Since 1920 many banks in farming 
regions have failed and others have been consolidated. Probably some agiicul- 
tural sections would be better served with fewer well-managed banks of larger 
resource® 

freely to southern Illinois as to central and northern Illinois. The 
Red River valley of North Dakota is better supplied with capital 
than some parts of northern Minnesota. While natural conditions 
have an influence upon interest rates, it does not necessarily follow 
that differences in rates between regions must remain equally wide. 



Fig. 25. — Bank failures during the four years between June 30, 1920, and June 
30, 1924, totaled 1,960, as compared with 202 during the four years 1910-1913. 
Most of these failures were in the farming sections of the country. While 
the depression in agriculture was a large factor in these failures, inadequate 
resources, and ine£6cient banking methods were important contributing causes 
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Some importJinee al'^o must be attached to the type of farming 
as an influence upon interest rates. In one-crop farming regions the 
chances of sustaining heayj’ losses are greater than in regions wheie 
the farm income is derived from several sources. A rrell-balanced 
system of farming not only tends to reduce the amount of credit 
needed by the farmer, but eliminates the danger of laiinous losses 
should one of his crops fail. The character and business ability of 
the farmer also affect the interest rate. The borro^ver must l)e both 
honest and efficient if he is to command the confidence of the lender 
Good business methods in farming reduce losses, promote good 
credit, and help to create good relations between the farmer and the 
banker. 

It has frequently been said that the usury laws of various States 
have had an important influence on interest rates. Eecent studies 
tend to show that such laws can not be enforced and are usually 
evaded by means of additional charges if the supply and demand 
for funds warrant rates higher than those permitted under the laws. 
It appears, for example, that in five States that have no usury laws 
interest rates are not widely different from those that have such 
iaws.^ 

It is al«50 probable that heavy taxes which tend to reduce net farm 
incomes have some influence on interest rates. In States where both 
land and farm mortgages are taxed, investment in mortgages is dis- 
couraged and interest rates are apt to be high. It is perhaps also 
tiue that the laws governing foreclosure on mortgages have consider- 
able influence on the inflow of capital, and thus on the interest rates. 

While difficult to show, it is probable that the Federal and joint 
stock land banks have operated not only to reduce but to equalize 
interest rates throughout the country. Their loans are made accord- 
ing to strict standards and at a very nearly uniform rate in all 
States. Furthermore, the funds used in making their loans are ob- 
tained through the sale of tax-exempt bonds, which makes possible 
a lower interest charge. Various factors, no doubt, have contrib- 
uted to reduce and equalize interest rates the country over. It is 
probable, however, that the influence of the Federal and joint-stock 
land banks is partly reflected in the gi'eater reduction that took place 
between 1921 and 1923 in the interest rates of life insurance com- 
panies than those of commercial banks. (Fig. 23.) 

Defects in the organization of the banking system withoxit doubt 
have had an influence on credit costs in some parts of the coimtry. 
In some regions many of the banks are smalh have but limited 
capital, and too small a clientele. The population per bank in 1920 
in North Dakota, for example, was 722, compared with 12,625 in 
Rhode Island. (Fig. 24.) 

This excessive number of small banks with small clientele results 
in an abnormally high overhead cost per unit of business, keen com- 
petition for deposits with high-interest rates on such deposits, 
greater risk on loans heavily concentrated in limited areas, and a 
lack of adequate reserves. Higher costs and greater risks are trans- 
lated into higher interest rates. A banking situation of this Mnd 
carries with it disadvantages to both borrowers and lenders, and 
while the effects of the depression upon the agiucultural industry 


®F. W. Ryan, Usury and Usury (1024). 
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term of farm mortgage loans made by leading credit institutions, 1923 

PER CENT OF TOTAL MORTGAGE LOAMS IN EACH TERM 



STATE AND NATIONAL 
BANKS 


^ ytar oritss yaars tl-30 years O/erJgygg /3 

Fig, 26. — ^Most farm mortgage loans of life insurance and farm mortgage com- 
panies are inade for periods of five years or less. The loans of commercial banks 
are even much shorter. This is in marked contrast to the long-term loans made 
by the Federal and joint-stock land banks 

undoubtedly contributed to the failure of many banks, yet these fail- 
ures were in no small part the result of inefficient banking methods, 
(Fig. 25.) 

For the purpose of buying land farmers need mortgage loans for 
relatively long periods. Practically all of the loans of the Federal 
and joint-stock land banks are made for periods averaging from 33 
to 35 years. Life insurance and farm mortgage companies, accord- 
ing to a recent survey, make a large part of their loans for periods 
of 5 years, although from 15 to 20 per cent are made for periods of 
10 years. (Fig. 26.) State and national banks, on the other hand, 
make mortgage loans for much shorter periods. A recent study 
shows that 52 per cent of their loans in 1923 were for periods of 1 
year or less, 72 per cent were for periods under 5 years, and 26 per 
cent for periods of 5 years. The periods were shortest in the East 
and the South. (Fig. 27.) Farmers use a large amount of mortgage 



Fig. 27. — Commercial banks operate under laws that require them to keep moat of 
their assets in Uquid form. In most parts of the country, therefore, banks make 
farm mortgage loans for relatively short periods, although in the Middle West 
five-year loans are fairly common 
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loans for development and equipment purpobes. Such loans usually 
run for periods ranging from 1 to 5 years, and commercial banks 
are thus meeting an important mortgage credit need of farmers. 

The plan of repayment on which loans are made may be as im- 
portant as the interest rate. Sometimes it may be better for the 
borrower to pay a somewhat higher interest rate if the plan of 
repayment enables him to apply his earnings at frequent intervals 
in liquidating his loan. The amortization plan whereby an annual 
or semianmial payment is made, covering the interest and a part of 
the principal, is used altogether by both Federal and joint stock land 
banks. The practice of life insurance and farm mortgage companies 
appears to vary somewhat, but the ijolicy of requiring annual pay- 
ments on the principal of the loan is becoming more prevalent. 
Bank loans are most commonly paid at maturity, although arrange- 
ments are frequently made whereby borrowers from time to time 
may make payments on their loans. 

'I'he percentage of appraised valuation advanced on land and 
buildings by various mortgage credit agencies in 1923 ranged from 
3C per cent' in the case of Federal land banks to 49 per cent in the 
case of State and national banks. More important, however, from 

PERCENTAGE OF APPRAISED VALUE OF FARM REAL ESTATE LOANED ON FIRST 
MORTGAGE BY LEADING CREDIT AGENCIES 

APPRAISED VALUATION- PER CENT 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
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STATE AND 
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pKj. ws. — Ext'ppt in tht* tiase of State and national banks, which advanced 40 8 
per cent of the appraised value of farm real estate, other as’encies advanced 
eonsiderably less than 50 per cent of such values durinjr 1923. The basis on 
which the appraisals of land is made, however, is quite as important as the 
percentage of value advanced 

the viewpoint of the security back of the loan, is the valuation 
placed on the land itself. The available information indicates that 
the valuations by the Federal land banks have been made on a con- 
servative and safe basis. Comparable information for other credit 
institutions is not available. (Fig. 28.) 

The purpose for which mortgage loans are made throws con- 
siderable light on the services rendered by the different credit 
agencies. In 1923, for example, a very large percentage of the 
loans made by the Federal and joint-stock land banks, life insur- 
ance, and 'farm mortgage companies were made to replace old 
mort^ges and refund other debt. (Fig. 29.) Commercial banks, 
on the other hand, made a much larger percentage of their loans 
for improvement, equipment, and other farm purposes. 
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Si^ificant changes have taken place within recent years in the 
purposes for which mortgage loans are made. From their organi- 
zation to October 31, 1920, the Federal land banks made 18.3 per 
cent of their loans for the purchase of land, 65.3 per cent for the 
refunding^ of mortgages and other debts, and 7.1 per cent for build- 
ings and improvements, as compared with 3.7 per cent, 85 per cent, 
and 4.5 per cent, respectively, during 1923. The commercial banks 
show an equally marked change in the purposes for wliich loans 
were made. During the year 1914, 19.6 per cent of the bank loans 
were made for the purcnase of land, 20.4 per cent for refunding 
mortgages and other debts, and 34.6 per cent for buildings and other 
improvements, as compared with 18.2 per cent, 55.3 per cent, and 
7.9 per cent, respectively, during 1923. In short, there has been 
increased activity in the refunding of mortgages and debts, par- 
ticularly in regions that suffered most during the depression. 

PURPOSE OF FARM MORTGAGE LOANS MADE BY LEADING CREDIT INSTITUTIONS, 1923 

PER CENT 
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tand vS^offt9rcfd>fs impfoverwnis etjuipmenf I \ purposes 

Fig. 29. — Most farm mortgage loans of Federal and joint-stock land banks, as well 
as of life insurance and farm mortgage companies, were made in 1923 to replace 
other mortgages and fund other debt. Commercial banks, on the other hand, 
advanced more of their funds for the purchase of land, for funding other debts, 
and for general farm purposes 

The loans of the Federal and joint stock land banks, as well as 
those of the life insurance companies, are all made on first mort- 
gages, Most of the loans of the farm mortgage companies are 
also made on first mortgages, although some of the companies make 
a small number of second-mortgage loans. Commercial banks, on 
the other hand, particularly in some sections of the country, advance 
a good deal of credit on second-mortgage security. (Fig. 30.) Dur- 
ing 1923 about 80 per cent of the bank mortgage loans were made 
on first-mortgage security, 19 per cent on second-mortgage, and 1 
per cent on third-mortgage security. Most of the second-mortgage 
loans were made in the West North Central and West South Central 
States. 

Second-mortgage credit has never been extensively advanced by 
mortgage credit institutions. However, a considerable volume of 
such credit is advanced by sellers of land, relatives, private indi- 
viduals, and country banks. According to a survey made in 1920 
of 1,000 Federal land-bank loans, over one-half or the borrowers 
had obtained second-mortgage loans with which to purchase their 

29283°— YBK 1924 15 
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lands. About 40 per cent of the second-mortgage credit used in 
the purchase of land Tvas advanced by sellers of the land, who also 
were relatives, 37 per cent by other sellers of land, and about 23 
per cent by parties who were not sellers of the land.® 

Wliere second-mortgage credit is advanced by sellers of land, the 
intei’est rate is often no higher than that advanced on first-mort- 
gage security. This may be explained by the fact that the seller is 
willing to give very favorable terms in order to effect a sale of his 
land. The rates charged by commercial banks on second mortgages 
in 1923 were somewhat higher than those on first mortgages, par- 
ticularly in the West North Central States where a considerable 
volume of second-mortgage credit was advanced- (Fig. 31.) 



30. — Bank farm morffi^nge loans are usually secured by first mortgages. 
During the dcprt'ssion, howe\er, the use of second-mortgage security appears 
to have increase<l. About one-fifth, of the loans made in 1023 were based on 
second mortgages. Many second mortgages were probably taken as additional 
secunty for existing debts 

There is a groAving need and demand for second-mortgage credit 
wliich has not as yet been adequately met. Farmers who do not have 
some capital of their own find it difficult to become land owners even 
though they may be successful in obtaining first-mortgage loans. 
The failure to develop adequate second-mortgage credit facilities is 
probably due to the preA^ailing methods used by first-mortgage 
credit agencies. Most of the first-mortgage loans until recently have 
been made for short periods, and the borrower is confronted with 
the. possibility of foreclosure should he be unable to repay the loan 
at maturity. This fact has limited the ability of the borrower to 
take on additional debt in the form of second-mortgage loans. 
With the expansion of the Federal farm loan system the field for 
second-mortgage loans has been materially broadened. Loans made 
mider this system are carefully placed, the appraisal of the land 
is conservatively made, loans are advanced for less than half of the 
value of the land, good land titles are assured, and provision is made 

* L. C. Gray and Howard L. Turner. Buying Farnxfc. witli Land Bank Loans. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 8GS. 
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Pig. 31. — In most States the interest rate on second-mortgage farm loans made 
^ banks in 1923 was higher than the interest rate on first mortgages. In the 
West North, Central States, where second mortgages are quite common, the dif- 
ferences in interest rates between first and second farm mortgage loans are 
quite large 

for an annual reduction in the principal of the loan. Under con- 
ditions such as these second-mortgage loans can be made more safely. 

With the development of a more stable agriculture, the adoption 
of long-time amortized loans, and a more scientific appraisal of 
land, second mortgages will undoubtedly become more acceptable 
to lending agencies. 

Short-Term Credit 


In addition to farm mortgage credit, most commonly used in the 
purchase and improvement of land, farmers annually need large 
amounts of short-time credit for the production and marketing of 
their crops. The total amount of short-time credit outstanding has 
been variously estimated at from 30 to 35 per cent of the total 
credit used by farmers. Short-term credit is obtained by the farmer 
in a number of ways. Wliile commercial banks are by far the most 
important source of such credit, large advances are made by local 
merchants, implement dealers, livestock and produce commission 
firms, canning factories, fertilizer companies, cotton factors, live- 
stock loan companies, and private lenders. 

Short-Time Bank Loans 

Short-term cash loans constitute the largest part of the short-time 
credit used by farmers. In a survey made in the smnmer of 1924 
it was found that short-time cash loans amounted to around 28 
per cent of the total outstanding credit of owner-operator farmers. 

Commercial banks are the chief source through which such loans 
are obtained. During the year 1923 it appears that about 9.5 per 
cent of the total loans and discounts of the banks of the country 
were used in making short-time loans to farmers. (See Fig. 7.) A 
relatively small part of bank loans and discounts in many ox the 
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eastern btates \\eie used i:or such pm poses, in many cases amounting 
to less tliciii 1 pel cent ot the total loans and discounts of the banks. 
On the other hand, the lesouices ot banks in the South and West 
T\eie nioie laigely devoted to financing the needs of agiicultuie, the 
banks ot ^ome States using well over one-half of their lesources in 
making ‘^ucli loans. 

The total amount ot ciedit advanced to tainieis by banks in the 
torm of short-teim loans is laige. According to the best available 
estimates it appeals that the total personal and collateial bank loans 
outstanding December 31, 1020, amounted to about ^^3,870,000,000.•^ 
During the three following years there appeai‘S to ha^e been a 
substantial decline in the volume of such loans, but it is probable 
that short-time bank loans still amount to around $3,000,000,000. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the personal and collateral loans 
of banks to faimers in the early part of 192i amounted to about 
9.5 per cent of their total loans and discounts, compared with 13.3 
per cent three years befoie. Shoit-time bank loans are made in 
considerable volume in all sections of the country, but the volume 
is especially large in the States of the Middle West, a number of 
the Southern States, and in California. 



I'Kr 12 — This map ib based on 7,4lM> leplicib tiom State and national bants 
^vhich made loans to tenants m 1<>23 The peicentages m some States may 
be influenced by the relati\ely low i^tuins Kceived 


While the laigest percentage ot these loans are made to farmers 
who own their lands, yet a very substantial amount of such credit 
is advanced to tenant farmers. During the year 1923 it is estimated 
that about 28 per cent of such loans were made to tenants. Natur- 
ally tenants in all paits of the countiy did not draw to an equal 
extent upon bank for assistance. In the New England States tenant 
loans amounted to about 11 per cent of short-time bank loans to 
farmers in contrast to about 45 per cenr in the West South Central 
States, (Fig. 32.) In this connection it should be added that the 

'•'V N, VaJgreu and Elmer E. Engelbert Bank Loai**' to Einneis on. Personal and 
Collataal Security. U. S. Department of Agiu-uituit, Bulletin 1048 
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extent to •which loans are made to tenants is probably a factor in- 
fluencing the terms and conditions of such loans, particularly in 
some regions. 

Terms and Conditions of Short-Term Bank Loans to Farmers 

As in the case of farm mortgage loans, there are various items 
which enter into the cost of short-term bank loans to farmers. The 
interest rate, however, is the best measure of cost and will indicate 
sufficiently well differences in rates between sections of the country 
and in point of time. 

The variations in interest rates on short-term bank loans are even 
more marked than in the case of farm mortgage loans. As shown 
in Figure 33, the rates are especially high in regions where the de- 
mand for capital exceeds the supply and where the element of risk 
is relatively high. Interest rates on short-time bank loans are usu- 
ally higher than those on farm mortgage loans. This is no doubt 
due to the fact that the security for such loans is often less ample 
and the costs of making short-time loans are relatively higher. 

Sometimes additional charges are made such as commissions, mini- 
mum balance requirements, and collection of interest in advance that 
materially influence the cost of credit. The practice of charging a 
commission on loans is more prevalent in some regions than in others. 
A good many institutions also require that the borrower maintain 
a minimmn balance on deposit during the life of his loan. During 
1923 about 3 per cent of the banks of the country reported that they 
required such balances amounting to around 16 per cent of the loan. 
The practice of requiring minimum balances on deposit is most prev- 
alent in the Southern States. In still other instances the cost of 
short-time credit is increased by the collection of interest at the time 
the loan is made. About 40 per cent of the banks reporting in 1923 
indicated that this additional charge was made on roughly 66 per 
cent of their loans. The collection of interest in advance is prac- 
ticed more extensively in the States of the Northeast and the South 
than in other parts oi the country. 

There has been a measurable decline in the cost of short-time bank 
loans during the last decade. The average rate of such loans in 
1914 was 8.1 per cent. The rate declined somewhat during the war, 
rising to an average of t.9 per cent in 1921, but thereupon declined 
again to 7.6 in 1923. Wliat is even more encouraging is the fact 
that the decline has been most marked in regions where the level of 
rates has been abnormally high, particularly in the Southern and 
Mountain States. Between 1914 and 1923 the average rate on short- 
term bank loans declined as much as 2.6 per cent in Oklahoma, 1.6 
per cent in Alabama, and 1 per cent in Wyoming, Even with this 
decline the interest rates on short-term loans in some sections of the 
country remained relatively high. 

There appears also to have been a decline in the use of additional 
charges. The use of minimum balance requirements is reported by 
3.3 per cent of the banks in 1923 as compared with 6 per cent of all 
banks m 1920, and 34 per cent of the banks indicated that they col- 
lected interest in advance in 1923 as compared with 40 per cent in 
1921. This tendency toward more favorable costs of short-term 
bank loans is due probably in part to easier credit conditions that 
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INTEREST RATES ON PERSONAL AND COLLATERAL BANK LOANS TO FARMERS, 1914, 

1921, 1923 
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Fig. Intel est lates on bliort-term bank loans to fiirmers are usually hi{j;hest 
in regions where loanable funds are inadetiuate or where risks are relatively 

g ’eat. In recent years rates have declined more in regions where the general 
vei of interest rates has been high 
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have obtained and to the larger flow of funds seeking investment 
to all sections of the country. 

Short-term bank loans are usually repaid from the proceeds of 
crops. These crops may be damaged or destroyed by drouth, frost, 
plant diseases, insect pests, or other causes, and the element of risk 
in making short-time loans to farmers is often greater than in the 
case of industry. While the banker may take various types of col- 
lateral, such as mortgage on livestock and machinery, crop liens, 
warehouse receipts, and the like, yet he counts largely on the honesty, 
inte^ity, and ability of the farmer as his principal security. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the short-time banks loans to farmers are 
made on the basis of personal security. Loans secured in this man- 
ner are especially prevalent in the East and in the Middle West. 
(Fig. 34.) There is, however, a more marked tendency in the East 
to require that borrowers’ notes be indorsed. 



Pig. 34. — ^For the country as a whole over two-thirds of the short-term bank 
loans to farmers in 1923 were made on personal security. One-half of these 
loans were made on nnindorsed notes and the other half on indorsed notes. 

The balance of such loans were secured by various forms of collateral, of 
which livestock, crops, farm machinery, stocks, and bonds were the most 
important 

About one-third of the total short-time bank loans to farmers are 
secured by collateral of one form or another. Mortgages on live- 
stock are the most important collateral, loans thus secured amounting 
in 1923 to over 15 per cent of the short-time bank loans to farmers. 
Security of this kind is required especially in the range and cattle 
feeding States, mounting as high as 55 per cent of all short-time 
bank loans to farmers in Wyoming. Crop liens are used as security 
for about 6 per cent of the loans. This security is used most exten- 
sively in the South and a few of the Northwestern States. In Ala- 
bama, for example, over 29 per cent of the short-time bank loans to 
farmers in 1923 were secured by crop liens, and in Idaho 22 per cent 
of such loans were secured in this manner. Chattel mortgages on 
farm machinery are taken by banks as security to a much smaller 
extent. The banks in 1923 reported that about 3.5 per cent of their 
loans were thus secured. It appears that the depression may have 
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increased the use of this form of collateral in States such as North 
Dakota and lilontana, where farm machinery was reported as 
security for over 14 per cent of the short-time bank loans. 

Staple farm products adequately warehoused afford sound collat- 
eral, and warehouse receipts are used to an increasing extent as col- 
lateral for bank loans, particularly in some sections of the country. 
The lack of avlequate supervision over stored products has been an 
obstacle in the past to the extensive use of warehouse receipts. In 
order to improve this situation, the United States warehouse act was 
passed in 1916, The purpose of this measure was to create a uniform 
and sound system of warehousing farm products and to provide a 
warehouse receipt which would b^e generally acceptable to bankers 
as security for loans. This has been accomplished under the United 
States warehouse act through the enforcement of provisions requir- 
ing suitable storage, through frequent inspections of stored products, 
and through a careful control over the issuance and cancellation of 
warehouse receipts. The original act applied only to cotton, grain, 
wool, and tobacco. Under the amendment passed in the spring of 
1923 the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to extend the pro- 
visions of the act to such products as he might consider suitable for 
storage. 

The United States warehouse act is a permissive measure, and 
during the first five years after its passage but few warehouses were 
licensed. Since 1921 activities under the act have expanded rapidly. 
At the beginning of 1925 the capacity of the cotton wai'ehouses 
licensed under the act amounted to over 2,500,000 bales, that of 
grain to almost 29,000,000 bushels, and that of tobacco to 572,000,000 
pounds. While thus considerable warehouse capacity for storage of 
farm products has been licensed under the Federal warehouse act, 
particularly in the cotton and tobacco States, it is probable that the 
provisions of the act during the next few years will be rapidly ex- 
tended to other sections of the country. Warehouse receipts on farm 
products at the present time constitute but a small percentage of the 
collateral of bank loans to farmers. Through the influence of the 
United States warehouse act their use no doubt will widen. Ware- 
house receipts issued by federally licensed warehouses are accepted 
by both Government and private financial institutions as prime col- 
late]^!, and without doubt have helped to bi'oaden the sources of 
credit available to the farmer. 

Stocks and bonds are offered by farmers as collateral for their 
short-time loans only to a very limited extent. During 1923 it is 
estimated that only 2.8 per cent of their short-time loans to farmers 
were secured in this manner. The largest use of such collateral was 
in the New England States, where almost 13 per cent of the loans 
were secured in this way. 

^ No complaint has been more frequently made against the short 
time credit advanced by banks to farmers than that the term of 
such credit is usually too short. During the year 1923 it; is esti- 
mated that three-fourths of the short-time bank loans to farmers 
were made for periods of six months or less. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the banks reported that their loans averaged from three to six 
months, and 30 per cent reported that their loans avei*aged from 
one to three months. The length of short-time bank loans increases 
as one proceeds westward and south from the Atlantic seaboard. 
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The percentage of loans over six months ranged in the West from 
13 per cent of all short-time bank loans in Nevada to 65 per cent 
in North Dakota and in the South from 5 per cent in West Virginia 
to 59 per cent in Arkansas, and yet in only six States (North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana) 
did loans for terms over six months exceed those for six months and 
under. (Fig. 35.) 

The relatively short term for which banks make personal and 
collateral loans to farmers illustrates a weakness in the service ren- 
dered agriculture by commercial banks. Commercial banks do a 
deposit banking and must depend upon short-term loans to func- 
tion safely. They are, therefore, not as well suited to the needs of 
agriculture as to industry. The periods for which farmers need 
credit with which to produce and market their crops are usually 



Fig. 35. — This map illustrates the relatively short term for which personal and 
collateral bank loans are made to farmers. Over a third of these loans are 
made for 90 days, or less. The shorter-term loans are especially prevalent in 
the East. In the farming sections of the West and South hanks advance 
production and marketing credit for somewhat longer periods 


much longer than in industry. In the past farmers have depended 
largely upon obtaining renewals of their short-time bank loans. In 
periods of good yields and good prices the practice of renewing loans 
has not worked a hardship to either banker or farmer. It is a 
policy which has its advantages to the banker, since it enables him 
to evaluate from time to time the security for his loans. On the 
other hand, the dependence upon the renewal of bank loans has not 
always operated in the interest of the farmer. The short-time loan 
places the farmer at the mercy of the creditor, since payment can 
be demanded at maturity even though the purpose for which the 
loan was made has not been accomplished. 

Federal Reserve System 

The Federal reserve system controls a large reservoir of capital 
upon which banks can draw to provide funds for both agriculture 
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and industry. Banks in regions where local capital is inadequate 
or where there may be a large seasonal demand for credit can draw 
upon the Federal reserve banks to meet these needs. (Fig. 36.) 
Credit is not advanced direct to the farmer through the Federal 
reserve banks but through member banks which may rediscount 
through the Federal reserve banks notes, drafts, or bills of exchange 
acquired from customers. 

Previous to the passage of the Federal reserve act in 1913 efforts 
to take care of the expanding short-term credit needs of agricul- 
ture through our banking system met serious obstacles. The Fed- 
eral reserve act, however, recognized these needs in a number of 
provisions dealing wholly with agricultural credit. Since the pas- 
sage of the act various amendments have further extended the credit 
available to farmers through this source. 

Federal reserve banks are now authorized to discount notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange issued or drawn for an agricultural purpose. 
The term of such paper may be nine months in contrast to commer- 
cial paper which must have a maturity not exceeding 90 days. Agri- 
cultural paper has been liberally and broadly defined by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Notes, proceeds of which have been used in 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, or marketing crops, are acceptable 
for discount. The provisions for discounting paper of cooperative 
marketing associations have also been liberalized. Notes with ma- 
turities up to nine months are eligible for discount if the proceeds 
are advanced to association members for agricultural purposes or 
for use in financing the operations of the association. 

Under the original act, sight and demand drafts were not eligible 
for discount because of their indefinite maturity. Federal reserve 
banks are now permitted to discount sight or demand drafts drawn 
to finance the domestic shipment of nonperishable, readily market- 
able staples, which are secured by bills of lading or shipping docu- 
ments. This paper must be presented for payment with reasonable 
promptness, and in no event may a Federal reserve bank hold such 
paper longer than 90 days. 

The law also discriminates in favor of bankers’ acceptances which 
have been drawn to finance agricultural operations. These accept- 
ances are eligible for discount with maturities up to six months, 
provided they are secured by warehouse receipts conveying title to 
readily marketable staples. Bankers’ acceptances drawn for other 
purposes may be discounted by Federal reserve banks with maturi- 
ties up to 90 days only. As bankers’ acceptances are normally the 
best type of credit instrument and carry the lowest rate of interest, 
this provision has been of material assistance in providing more 
adequate credit for cooperative marketing associations. 

The Federal reserve system is thus an important channel through 
which banks may obtain additional funds with which to finance the 
short-time credit needs of farmers. National banks are required by 
law to be members of the system. On the other hand, membership 
in the system is optional with State banks. At the present time a 
lar^e percentage of the State banks, particularly in the agricultural 
sections of the country, are not members of the system. (Fig. 37.) 
In order to induce more of the State banks to join the Federal re- 
serve system an amendment to the act was |)assed in 1923 reducing 
the capital requirements for admission. With the passage of this 
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amendment about 4,000 banks became eligible as members, yet only 
e of these institutions have joined the system since then. So long 
as coimtiy banks seining agricultuie have adequate funds V7xlh 
vhich to meet the credit demands of f aimers, theie is no reason ’why 
they should pass on their pa]Der for discount. Many of the country 
banks, no doubt, ha\e satisfactory discount aiiangement with city 
correspondents. In older, however, to establish a well-coordinated 
banking system v Inch is fully prepared even in times of depression 
to meet the ciedit needs of farmers, it would seem desirable that 
such measuies be adopted as would tend to induce the State banks to 
join the Federal reserve system. This would have the effect of mak- 
ing available direct to the farmers of this country the ^ ast banking 
resouices controlled by the Federal reser\e system. 



Pi{ ^ >7 — Only mfinbei banks c«in obtiin funds from F( tidal resell e banks 

Whil(*' efforts In\o been made to biinj, ill elecible banks into the system, ap- 
pioxmiatel'v 67 per cent ot all the banks, repiescntin.? about 30 per cent or the 
total binkinjj iLSouice‘« <>J tiie countiy, Tiere not imoibcis of the Fedeial le- 
seiie s’vstem in 1UJ3 

Other Sources of Short-Term Credit 

While commeicial banks aie the chief soiuces thiougli which 
farmers obtain short-teim loans, large advances of short-term credit 
are also obtained from local merchants, implement dealers, com- 
mission firms, private lenders, and other sources. 

The amount of ciedit which country banks are permitted to ad- 
vance to any one individual is fixed by the amount of their capital 
and suiplus. Many farmers, therefore, are unable to obtain irom 
banks all of the credit they need and must seek additional credit 
from the laiger financial centers or from merchants and dealers of 
various kinds. Though moie oi less common in ail parts of the 
coimtry, merchant credit is most extensively used in the South. In 
a number of regions covered by special studies a very large per- 
centage of the tenants and even a large number of the owner farmers 
used merchant credit, (Fig. 38.) In fact in these areas merchant 
credit is used more extensively than bank credit. Most of the mer- 
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chant credit in the South is obtained from stores, factories, and 
agents, and tenants often receive large credit accommodations from 
landlords. While a substantial amount of such credit is advanced 
on open account, especially to owners, much of it is secured by chattel 
mortgage or crop lien. In some parts of Tennessee, for example, 
31 per cent of the merchant credit advanced to tenants in 1923 was 
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Fig. 38. — This chart is based on recent credit surreys made in selected areas of 
North Carolina, Geor^a, and Tennessee. Both owners and tenents in these areas 
of North Carolina and Georgia used merchant credit more extensively than cash 
loans. On the other hand, more farmers in the Tennessee areas used cash loans 
in place of merchant credit 


seciii’ed by crop liens, and in Greorgia the percentage of credit so 
secured amounted to 60 per cent. The cost of merchant credit is 
relatively high. A fixed interest rate is not ordinarily charged the 
farmer for such advances, but the cost is usually covered in a higher 
price paid for supplies purchased on credit. During the year 1921 
the average cost of merchant credit in selected areas of North 
Carolina was 22.3 per cent, as compared with 21.3 per cent in Georgia 
in 1923 and 11-6 per cent in Tennessee. (Fig. 89.)® 


» North Carolina Department of Agriculture, bulletin. May, 1923. Farm Credit in 
North Carolina. Also unpublished data of U, S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Merchant credit in general is both costly and unsatisfactory, Tlie 
use of it frequently places the farmer in a position where he can not 
freely market his crops and receive the best prices for them. It has 
also been one of the difficulties with which cooperative marketing 
associations in the South have had to contend. In the absence of 
adequate facilities provided by local banks merchants have no doubt 
met an imperative credit need of the farmer. It is evident, however, 
that both farmers and merchants would be benefited if farmers could 
obtain most if not all of their credit from specialized credit insti- 
tutions. 

-A substantial volume of credit is advanced to livestock farmers 
through livestock commission firms. A large part of such advances 

AVERAGE INTEREST RATES FOR MERCHANT CREDIT TO FARMERS IN SELECTED 
AREAS OF NORTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AND TENNESSEE 
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Fig. 39. — ^WTiile the cost of merchant credit adTanced by various agencies in the 
South varies considerably, such credit is usually more expensive and less sat- 
isfactory than credit obtained from specialized credit agencies 

has been made on feeder cattle. The firms making these loans not 
only purchase the cattle for the farmer, but require that the cattle 
be sold through them when marketed. In this manner the firm 
which advances the credit maintains a control over the marketing of 
the product. A situation more or less similar has obtained in the 
truck-crop and fi’uit-growing industry. In higlily specialized truck- 
crop and fruit-producing centers the grower is frequently unable to. 
obtain the necessary credit from local agencies, and therefore seeks 
assistance from fruit and vegetable commission dealers and brokers 
in northern and eastern cities. In obtaining such credit assistance 
the gi'ower often relinquishes all control over the marketing of his 
crop and is compelled to rely on the dealer‘'s judgment in securing 
for him an adequate return. The degree of control exercised by 
commission dealers by reason of these advances varies from almost 
no control in some districts to almost complete control in other sec- 
tions. In many of these truck-crop and fruit districts local banking 
resources are not sufficient with which to finance the needs of the 
growers. In other districts the hazards are so gi*eat that local credit 
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agencies do not care to assume the risks attaching to adrances of 
credit. Usually, where much dependence is placed upon commission 
firms, the cost of credit is high and the control exercised over the 
marketing of the products is frequently unsatisfactory to the grower. 

In some sections of the country credit unions or credit associations 
have been organized to assist members in obtaining loans to promote 
thrift and to encourage good business methods. In the United 
States the credit union is not essentially a rural institution, yet it is 
well adapted to rural needs. A total of 22 States have now j^assed 
credit union laws to stimulate the organization of such associations. 
Uliile a number of States have organized credit unions under these 
laws, more progress has been made in North Carolina than in any 
other State. The success of the movement in North Carolina is no 
doubt due to the State supervision which has been provided. At the 
present' time there are 35 credit unions in the State, with total re- 
sources of about $100,000. Of these 35 credit unions, 3 are urban, 
1 is semiurban and semirural, and the balance are rural. 

Emergency Credit for Farmers 

While commercial banks and other established credit agencies have 
in the past provided farmers with most of their short-term credit, 
the inability of these institutions to meet adequately the needs of 
farmers under all conditions was well illustrated during the recent 
depression. With the collapse in prices of farm products in 1920 
and 1921 a credit emergency arose which has few parallels. Banks 
and other established credit agencies in many sections of the country 
were unable to cope with the situation and Federal, State, and local 
governments were called upon to provide emergency funds. In 
several Northwestern States where crop failures, high operating costs, 
and the drop in prices of farm products combined to create a serious 
situation Federal funds in the amount of $3,500,000 were made avail- 
able in 1921 and 1922 for the purchase of seed grain. Various 
county governments in these States also provided farmers with large 
sums for seed and feed purposes. 

The situation in the rail of 1921 became so critical that Congress 
voted to broaden the powers of the War Finance Corporation to 
permit advances for agricultural purposes. The War Fmance Cor- 
poration describes the situation which existed at that time in the 
following words: 

When the agricultural credits act was passed (August 24, 1921), there was 
a state of demoralization everywhere among all classes of agricultural pro- 
ducers. Farmers and stockmen generally w’ere in a desperate plight; breed- 
ing herds were being sacrificed on a wholesale scale; immature stock was 
being sent to the block; and cotton, corn, and other agricultural commodities 
commanded prices that were discouragingly low, in many cases materially 
below cost of production.. Forced liquidation and hasty selling impaired the 
farmer’s buying power, and this, in turn, brought about a reduced demand 
for the products of industry. Bank deposits were being withdrawn and re- 
serves depleted, loans could not be collected, and the stability of our whole 
agricultural and banking structure was seriously threatened. 

Under its broadened powers the corporation made between August 
24, 1921, and November 30, 1924, advances totaling $297,934,000. Of 
this amount 58 per cent was advanced to banking and financial in- 
stitutions, 29 per cent to livestock loan companies, and 13 per cent 
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to cooperative marketing associations. (Fig. 40.) At the date 
of the last report only 15.3 per cent of these advances remained un- 
paid. The influence of the War Finance Corporation in stabilizing 
credit conditions, however, is not measured solely by the advances 
it actuallv made. During these three years it approved loans 
amounting to almost $480,000,000. The willingness of the Federal 
Govermnent to approve large advances for agricultural purposes 
at a time when the prices of farm products were demoralized helped 
to restore the confidence of both farmers and bankers and greatly 
relieved the financial stringency. 

The life of the War Finance Corporation was extended to De- 
cember 31, 1924. This extension was made for the purpose of re- 
lieving the acute credit situation that developed in the Northwest 



Pi(i. 40. — The War Finance Corporation helped relieve the credit striiij^ency in 
farminj^ rejrions hardest bit during the depression. Over 94 per tent of its 
advances for all agricultural purposes were made west of the Mississippi River 
and south of the Potomac 

during* the winter of 1923 and sirring of 1924. In order to devise 
ways and means for meeting the situation, the President called in 
the spring of 1924 an agi-icultural conference, out of which grew the 
Agricultural Credit Corporation. This credit corporation was pro- 
vided with a capital of $10,000,090, privately subscribed, to assist 
in relieving the credit strain in the rural districts of the Northwest. 
It was understood that the corporation might rediscount some of 
its paper with the War Finance Corporation. The funds of the 
corporation derived from the sale of its capital stock were sufficient, 
however, to take care of its needs, and none of its pap^r was passed 
to the War Finance Corporation for rediscount. 

The work of the War Finance Corporation has been completed and 
its business is being closed. Without doubt it has ^jerformed yeo- 
man’s service in relieving the credit stringency which accompanied 
the collapse in prices of farm products. 

Intermediate Credit 

Short-term credit, strictly defined, has been supplied farmers 
fairly well by commercial banks and other credit agencies. Farmers, 
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however, frequently need loans for longer periods than commercial 
banks can safely make. For the production and marketing of live- 
stock, for example, they may need loans ranging from one to three 
years. The gap between short-term loans ordinarily made by banks 
and the longer time credit needed by farmers in their operations 
has been bridged in the past by the renewal of short-term bank loans. 
This policy of renewing short-term bank loans serves perhaps well 
enough when conditions are normal.^ When, however, such loans 
are called during periods of credit stringency, considerable hardship 
if not severe losses to farmers may result. 

At least 75 per cent of the short-time loans made by banks to 
farmers are for periods of six months or under. In some sections 
of the country the percentage of such loans is even much higher. 
This weakness in short-time bank credit from the viewpoint of the 
farmer was recognized in the reports of the American and United 
States commissions in 1913 and has been a subject of more or less 
discussion ever since. The collapse in prices of farm products in 
1920 and 1921 centered attention upon this problem as never before. 
The extension of the activities of the War Finance Corporation was 
made necessary by the inability of commercial banks to meet the 
credit stringency that developed. The Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry in its report urged upon Congress the need of pro- 
viding better intermediate credit facilities for the farmer, and these 
findings were indorsed by the National Agricultural Conference 
that met in Washington to consider the state of agriculture in the 
spring of 1922. _ 

These and other influences lod to the passage of the .agriciiltpr^l 
credits act in the spring of 19^. The principal object of this 
was to establish a Federal credit system through which - farmers 
could obtain production and marketing credit for periods longer 
than those ordinarily supplied by commercial banks. It was not the 
intention of Congress that the new system should supplant the com- 
mercial banks already serving farmers, but merely supplement these 
institutions in financing the needs of agriculture. 

The act provided for the establishment of 12 intermediate credit 
banks with districts corresponding to those of the Federal land 
banks. The Federal intermediate credit banks are * Go vernment 
owned and operated. The law provided for each bank a capital of 
$5,000,000 subscribed by the Federal Treasury. By December 31, 
1924, each bank had called $2,000,000 of its capital. The funds 
from which loans are made to farmers are obtained in part through 
the capital stock subscribed by the Treasury and also through the 
sale of short-time debentures that are secured by the agricultural 
paper accepted by the banks. The 12 banks are jointly liable for 
all of the debentures issued by any of the banks. The debentures of 
the intermediate* credit bank are tax-exempt, and, while not Govern- 
ment securities, they are sold under close Government supervision. 
A ready market, therefore, has been found for their sale. 

The intermediate credit banks do not make direct loans to farmers. 
Their advances are made either in the form of direct loans to farm- 
ers’ cooperative marketing associations or in the discount of agricul- 
tural and livestock paper for banks, livestock loan compani^, and 
other credit institutions. While the system has been in operation. 
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Their reaiacounts have predominated in the Middle West 
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but little more than a year and a half, its growth has been rapid. 
(Fig. 41.) The direct loans which it makes to cooperative marketing 
associations are secured by warehouse receipts or shipping documents 
on staple agricultural products. The following products have to 
date been declared eligible for loans: Corn, cotton, wool, tobacco, 
peanuts, broom corn, beans, rice, alfalfa and red-top clover seed, 
hay, nuts, dried prunes, dried raisins, and canned fruits and vege- 
taMes. The interest rate charged by the intermediate credit bamis 
on direct loans to cooperative marketing associations may not be 
over 1 per cent above the interest rate at which the last issue of deben- 
tures was sold. During the past year a ready market for debentures 
has been found at relatively low rates, and* the intermediate credit 
banks, therefore, have been able to make direct advances at rates 
ranging from 4% to 5^/^ per cent. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks may also discount for local 
banks, livestock loan companies, and other credit agencies agricul- 
tural paper with a maturity of sis montlis to three years. The dis- 
count rate charged by the intermediate credit banks may not exceed 
by more than 1 .per cent the rate paid on the last debentures sold. 
On the other hand, the rate which banks or other institutions using 
the Federal intermediate credit.system may charge their borrowers 
may not exceed by more than 1.5 per cent the discount rate except 
by special ruling of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Provision also has been made for the organization of agricultural 
credit corporations in regions where established credit institutions 
do not provide farmers adequate credit accommodations. These 
agricultural credit corporations may be organized by any group of 
citizens. They are organized under State law and must hive a 
minimum paid-up capital stock of $10,000. The law provides tha# these 
corporations may rediscount agricultural paper with an intermedi- 
ate credit bank up to ten times their capital and surplus. Jn some 
instances they have been established as subsidiaries of banks in order 
to relieve bank portfolios of slow agricultural paper. In other sec- 
tions they have been organized by farmers and local business men for 
the purpose of providing a more ample supply of production credit. 
In still other parts they have been set up as subsidiaries of co- 
operative marketing associations with the purjiose of providing 
production credit for the members of the association. Many of the 
cooperative marketing associations have found their activities re- 
stricted by the credit arrangements of their members. Crops that 
are mortgaged to local lenders must frequently be sold when har- 
vested in order to pay maturing notes. To meet this situation a num- 
ber of state- wide agricultural credit corporations have been organized 
by the cotton and tobacco cooperatives. Some of these corporations 
have been formed to supply production credit and others to finance 
the delivery of mortgag^ crops. They should all serve to reduce 
the dependence of the farmer upon local sources of credit and give 
him greater freedom to market his crop through the cooperative 
association. 

During the relatively short period of their existence the inter- 
mediate credit banks have made substantial advances both in the form 
of direct loans and in discounts. Up to the present the larger part 
of their advances have been made in the form of direct loans to 
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DIRECT LOANS BY COMMODITIES AND REDISCOUNTS BY FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
MADE BY THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, AUGUST. 1923, TO DECEM- 
BER, 1924 



Pig. 42. — 12 banks of the Federal intermediate credit system had outstanding 
December 27, 1924, direct loans amounting to $43,775,452. Over three-fourths 
of these loans were made on cotton and tobacco. The rediscounts of the 12 banks 
amounted to $18,606,984, of which over 94 per cent were made for agricultural 
credit corporations and livestock loan companies. Since January, 1925, the re- 
discounts of the system have increased materially. Data supplied by Federal B^arm 
Loan Boar^ 
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cooperative marketing associations. At the close of the year just 
passed the total direct loans outstanding for all banks amounted to 
$ 435775 , 452 . Most of these loans have been made to the tobacco, 
cotton, and raisin associations. (Fig. 42.) The enlargement of the 
credit facilities upon which cooperative marketing associations can 
now draw has contributed no doubt to the recent more rapid develop- 
ment of such associations. The advances of the War Finance Cor- 
poration during the years 1921 to 1924, followed by those of the inter- 
mediate credit banks, have been of vital importance to the coopera- 
tives and have also served to encourage private banking institutions 
to extend* credit accommodations more freely to cooperatives. 

The rediscount facilities of the intermediate credit system have 
been used mostly by agricultural credit corporations and livestock 
loan companies. The total discounts outstanding December 31, 1924, 
amounted to $18,606,984. While to date the largest volume of re- 
discounts have been made through agricultural credit corporations, 
the cattle loan companies have availed themselves of these facilities 
to an increasing degree. The disastrous experience of eastern and 
middle western bankers with cattle loan paper in 1920 and 1921 
resulted in all but drying up these sources of credit with which to 
finance the needs of range cattle men. It is probable, therefore, that 
the intermediate credit banks will gradually assume the role held by 
the city bankers before the depression in the cattle industry. Some 
hesitancy has been shown on the part of cattle loan compaoiies to 
rediscount all of their paper with the new banks, largely because 
of the limitation placed upon the interest rate they may charge bor- 
rowers. The recent ruling of the board permitting these companies 
to charge borrowers a maximum of 2.6 per cent over the discount fate 
should result in a still further use of the system by the cattle loan 
companies. 

State and national banlcs have used the rediscount facilities of 
the Federal intermediate credit system to but a vei^ small extent. 
Ihis no doubt is in part due to the ea^ credit conditions that have 
obtained and the ready accommodations afforded by city corre- 
spondents. In rediscoimting with the intermediate credit banks 
commercial banks also encounter a disadvantage in the provision 
which limits the amount they may rediscount with the intermediate 
credit banks to twice their paid-in and unimpaired capital and 
surplus. Furthermore, they are limited in the interest rate they 
may charge borrowers on rediscounted paper to 1,5 per cent over 
the discoimt rate of the Federal intermediate credit bank. In 
regions, therefore, where interest rates are relatively high and 
local banks can readily obtain funds through city correspondents or 
through the Federal reser%^e banks, there is little to^ induce them to 
apply for the rediscoimt privilege of the intermediate credit bank 
except in case of urgent need. 

National agricultural credit corporations are also authorized 
under the act. . These corporations, which are chartered by and 
operated under the Comptroller of the Currency, are authorized to 
make direct loans to individuals and to rediscount agricultural 
paper. They may also issue debentures up to ten times their paid- 
in capital and surplus. Under the act as originally passed they 
were not permitted to rediscount paper with the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, and this may explain why none of these cor- 
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porations liave been organized. An amendment to the act was 
passed extending to such corporations the rediscount privilege of the 
intermediate credit banks. The extension of this privilege to 
national agricultural credit corporations may serve to accelerate 
their development. 

Through the establishment of the intermediate credit system a 
new channel has been opened through which intermediate credit 
for the production and marketing of crops may freely flow into all 
parts of the country. Loans are made to both owner and tenant 
farmers on terms and conditions that are liberal. Renewal privi- 
leges are freely granted and partial repayments at the option of 
the borrower are accepted. Through the sale of tax-exempt deben- 
tures the intermediate credit system should be able to provide ade- 
quate working capital for agriculture at reasonable cost and for 
suitable periods. The system has been in operation but a short time 
and it is too early to fairly appraise its work. Wliile there remain 
many problems m the develoj)ment and administration of the sys- 
tem/ it is already apparent that the intermediate credit banks will 
admirably supplement the commercial credit institutions in provid- 
ing for the credit needs of the farmer. 


Wise Use of Credit 

The. credit problem of the farmer does not depend solely upon the 
availability of credit institutions that provide funds for farmers. 
Credit is based not only upon the security that is offered for loans, 
but quite as much upon the character and ability of the borrower. 
It is important, therefore, that farmers so conduct their business that 
they establish good credit standing. Prompt repayment of loans 
when due, the efficient organization and management of the farm, 
and reputation for honesty and integrity are all important factors 
in giving farmers a good credit rating. 

The use of credit creates obligations which ordinarily must be 
paid off when due. Loans may be obtained by farmers for both 
productive and nonproductive purposes. Wlien obtained for pro- 
ductive purposes, they should be paid normally out of the farm earn- 
ings. T\Tien loans are obtained for nonproductive purposes, care 
should be used in providing for their payment. Frequently farmers 
can reduce the amount of credit needed through a well-balanced type 
of farming, through which an income is derived from several sources 
throughout the year. Since the earnings in farming are often low 
and uncertain, it is usually unwise to purchase and operate a farm 
solely on l^rrowed capital. 

Credit requirements of farmers will vary between periods when 
conditions are normal or abnormal. When times are good and 
credit is easy, there is often a tendency to use credit more freely 
than is safe. On the other hand, when times are hard creditors are 
likely to press for settlement of their loans, with resulting hardship 
to borrowers. Many farmers during the past years of depression 
have found themselves in a difficult position because they borrowed 
too freely during the years of prosperity. It is important, there- 
fore, that farmers follow a sound policy in their use of credit and 
that they provide in years of good returns a reserve of liquid assets 
upon which they can draw when times are bad. 



Farm Insurance 


The risks in farming are many and great. These risks may be 
reduced materially through the use of insurance. Insurance does 
not eliminate losses, but it distributes losses from the individual to 
the group. 

The insurance needs of the farmer are as numerous as those of the 
city dweller. His fire hazards are almost as great. His buildings 
are more exposed to the hazards of lightning and windstorm than 
buildings in the city. The lightning hazard, it is true, may be re- 
duced materially by the rodding of buildings and the grounding of 
fences. But even with these precautions the losses of farmers from 
this cause are relatively heavy. 

In order to be adequately protected, the farmer must also carry 
livestock and crop insurance. While facilities for obtaining pro- 
tection against fire and windstoi-m are adequate, suitable livestock 
and crop insurance are still in the process of development. 

Fire Insurance 

Protection against fire is one of the most important insurance 
needs of the farmer. It has been estimated that the value of farm 
property that is insurable against fire amounted in 1920 to approxi- 
mately $26,000,000,000. We do not know how much of this farm 
property was insured, nor do we have adequate data in regard to 
the fire losses sustained by farmers. 

Fire insurance is made available to farmers through three types of 
insurance agencies — the old-line or joint-stock fire insurance com- 
panies, farmers’ mutual insurance companies, and a class of. larger 
mutual fire insurance companies. This last group of fire insurance 
companies resembles the old-line or joint-stock fire insurance com- 
panies in their mode of operation, and they are least important in 
the field of farm fire insurance. 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies are estimated to carry 
about one-half of the fire insurance now written on farm property. 
The total farm fire risk carried by old line insurance companies is 
probably considerably less than that carried by the mutuals. It is 
apparent, of coiu^,'that much farm property is uninsured, par- 
ticularly in the South and in some sections of the West. (Fig. 43.)^ 

Perhaps no form of farmers’ cooperation has been more raccessful 
than that of the farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies. The 
first farmers’ mutuals were organized in the third decade of the 
nineteenth century, and about half a hrmdred of the companies now 
in existence were organized before 1850. The period of most rapid 
development of farmers’ mutuals was the decade 1870 to 1880, when 
nearly 500 of the companies now in operation were organized. At 
the present time there are about 2,000 farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies carrying risks amounting to over $8,000,000,000. Most of 
these companies are located in the East and Middle Wesk (Fig. 

N. Yalgreiiv ■ Fanners* Mutual Insurance in the United States (1924). 
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44.) Much less j^rogress in developing farmers' mntiials has been 
made in the South. This may be explained in part by the tenure and 
race conditions obtaining in that region, by the lack of adequate 
State laws governing the organization and regulation of such com- 
panies. ancrby unwise attempts in the South to organize state-wide 
farmers’ mutual companies operating through county branches. 
Many of these state-wide associations foil into the hands of pro- 
moters whose interests were not primarily those of the farmer. The 
failure of many of these state-wide associations did much to retard 
the development of farmers’ mutual associations in that section of 
the country. 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies usually operate in a 
lelatively small territory. A number confine their activities to 



Pig. 48. — ^The value of insurable farm property in 1921 bas been estimated at 
$26,047,000,000. About 40 per cent of this property was inhured in farmers' 
mutual fir(‘ insurance companies. No estimate is available of the lire insurance 
carried by farmers in oiber lire insurance companies 

single townships. It is more common, however, for a company to 
operate in a group of townships or even in an entire county, and 
over one-half of the companies now in existence operate in areas 
of several townships or a county. In a few instances two or more 
contiguous counties are included in the territory of the company, 
and only rarely do farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies operate 
in an area as large as a State. 

The fanners’ mutual insurance company is a business enterprise 
organized on the mutual plan without capital stock. Its manage- 
inent is vested in a board of directors, the number of which may vary 
from 6 to 15, although the most usual number is 9. These directors 
may serve from one to three years. A large number of the mutuals 
operate under the unlimited liability plan, whereby the insured 
obligates himself to pay his pro rata share of the losses and expenses 
of the company. A much smaller number of the companies limit 
the liability of the members to a fixed sum per annum. 
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The methods of operation are relatively simple. Applications for 
new members are taken by officers and directors. Some mutual com- 
panies put on active membership campaigns, while others favor a 
policy whereby farmers themselves seek admission to the company. 
The application fee is limited to a nominal sum ranging from $1 
to $2, which has the advantage of reducing the temptation for solici- 
tors to place more insurance than the value of the^property warrants. 
Funds with which to pay expenses and losses of the company are 
obtained partly through premiums and partly through assessments. 
Only a few companies collect cash premiums in advance. The large 
majority of the mutuals work under the assessment plan, whereb^y 
losses and expenses are prorated as incurred. Initial premiuni 
charges with annual advance assessments, however, have been grow- 
ing in favor. This policy is better than the more prevalent plan of 



Fig. 44. — ^Fire iasurance on farm property is written by about 2,000 farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies. Over 65 per cent of these companies with risks in force 
amounting to almost 70 per cent of the total risks carried by sucli companies are 
located in the east North Central and west North Central States 

borrow’ing to pay losses and then levying assessments to repay bor- 
rowed funds. It not only permits prompt payment of losses, but 
also eliminates any need of coercing members when losses are heavier 
than usual. 

An increasing number of farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
are adopting the policy of building up surpluses or reserves against 
which to draw when losses are unusually large. Such reserves afford 
protection and reduce the need of special assessments. 

The adjustment of losses sustained by farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies is made either by a single member, who acts as a 
general adjuster for the company, or by the directors of the com- 
pany, each in his own district, while the adjustment of losses by 
directors of the company is perhaps the cheapest method of adjust- 
ment, it is probable that the adjustments by a single individual, who^ 
acts as a general adjuster, are somewhat more equitable. 
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In the field of reinsurance, farmers^ mutuals have been lacking in 
adequate facilities. In some States local mutuals are now prepared 
to go beyond their legal territory and write joint or concurrent in- 
surance with companies in whose territories such risks are located. 
In other States one company may grant I’einsurance to another com- 
jiany. In order to meet this situation more effectively, farmers’ 
mutual companies in Iowa, Indiana, and Minnesota, have organized 
special reinsurance organizations to serve farmers’ mutuals. This 
policy, whereby farmers’ mutuals reinsure a part of their risks, will 
no doubt strengthen and expand the work of the farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies. 

The mutual companies ha\e been very successful in supplying 
farmers’ insurant e at a very reasonable cost. During the five-year 
period 1017 to 1021 the average annual cost per $100 of insurance 
ranged l.etween States from $0.06 to $0.51 and averaged $0.20 for the 
country as a wdiole. 

The cost of such insurance is somewhat higher in the South than 
in the East and Middle West. (Fig. 45.) Individual companies 
can show records of imusually low insurance cost. One mutual 
which has a large amount of insurance in force has had an average 
annual insurance cost of $0,075 per $100 covering a period of over 
a half century. In comparison the rates of commercial insurance 
companies are materially higher. These rates vary from $0.85 per 
$100 for ’some of the Northern States to about $1.50 per $100 for 
some of the Southern States. Several factors account for the lower 
insurance costvs of farmers’ mutual insurance companies. The physi- 
cal hazards are materially reduced through more careful inspection 
of risks and the insistence upon reasonable standards of safety. 
The moral hazard is lowered by avoiding overinsurance and by the 
development of a spirit of loyalty to the company. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that the ope'tating cost of these companies is 
relatively low. ]\Iuch free service is performed by the officers, 
salaries are small, and such items of outlay as rents, traveling ex- 
penses, and attorney fees are either absent or relatively small. 
Farmers’ mutuals have thus been able to effect economies that have 
contributed to their own success and made fire insurance available to 
farmers at very reasonal)le cost. 

The history of farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies to date 
would indicate a continued development of such companies in years 
to come. The States of the East and Middle West are now fairly 
well supplied with such companies. There is no doubt room, how- 
ever, for further development in the South and in parts of the far 
West. The organization and operation of new companies in these 
regions should be built on the experience of successful companies in 
other sections of the country. 

In conclusion it should be added that farmers themselves can do 
much to rediice the fire hazard. A recent survey of causes of farm 
fires showed that practically one-third of the fires were preventable. 
In a recent survey of farm fires caused by lightning it was found 
that out of every 100 fires resulting from such cause about 95 
occurred in connection with unrodded buildings. Insurance does 
not eliminate the loss ; it merely distributes a part of it. It is there- 
fore very important that farmers themselves use every care to reduce 
their losses from the fire hazard. 
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average annual cost per $100 OF INSURANCE IN FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, AVERAGE, 19t7~192I 


CENTS 



Fro. 45. — ^The average azmual cost of insurance written by farmers' mutuals during 
the five-year period 1917-1921 was 26 cents per $100 for the country as a whole. 
Losses account for about 70 per cent and expenses for 30* per cent of the cost 


Windstorm Insurance 


Farmers annually sustain severe losses from windstorms. . Eecent 
studies show that during the eight years between 1916 and 1923 there 
were 752 tornadoes in this coimtry, or ah average of 94 annually. 
These tornadoes were most numerous in the Middle West. In only 
eight States of the country were there no tornadoes during this 
eight-year period. The aggregate loss of life from tornadoes during 
this period was 1,929, and the total damage to property is estimated 
to have exceeded $62,000,000.® Data are not available showing the 
percentage of this loss that was sustained to farm property. It is 
well known, however, that farmers often suffer heavily from such 
storms, and farmers, therefore, should be adequately protected 
against this hazard. 

Windstorm insurance on farm property is provided by both joint 
stock and mutual companies. Most of the windstorm insurance 


“United States Weatlier Bureau. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL CROP DAMAGE IN PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL YIELD BY CROPS 
AND GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS, |909~I9I8 


PER CENT OF NORMAL YIELD 
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crop damage from various causes varies materially for 
damage to wheat, for example, raiigi'd Trom 
Ceifti^ S^es Atlantic States to Iia i>er cent in the West North 


pests inflict heavy losses in the case of certain crops, such as wheat 
and cotton.® 

liOss^ from these causes naturally are not equally heavy in all 
parts of the country. While in certain regions the average annual 
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crop damage in percentage of normal yields may be relatively bighj 
yet the production of given crops in such regions may be compara- 
tively small and the resulting loss therefore low. The percentage 
of loss from all causes to the major crops is shown for the various 
geographic regions in Figure 47. 

The fluctuation in prices of farm products is perhaps an equally 
important cause of financial loss in farming. Overproduction in 
relation to market demand frequently results in prices that fail to 
give the farmer an adequate return. The range in price fluctuations 
is frequently very wide. In the 16 years between 1908 and 1928 the 
December 1 farm price of wheat varied from $0.76 to $2.15 j)er 
bushel, and the price of corn during the same period ranged from 
about $0.42 to $1.86 per bushel. 

The difficulty of controlling the supply of farm products so as to 
eliminate fluctuations in price is apparent. The industrial captain 
is able to reduce his output or even close his j)lant, but the farmer 
who has his entire capital invested in his farm finds it necessary 
to operate at full capacity. He may regulate his crop acreages, but 
he has only a limited control over yield. Although the farmer is 
confronted with these difficulties, yet tlift burden of adjusting pro- 
duction to demand must be carried largely by him, and he must 
expect to assume a substantial part of the risk resulting from 
fluctuations in price. It should be added that the risk of crop 
failure for the individual farmer may be high even though crops 
in general are good and prices satisfactory. In fact, crop failure 
may be much more disastrous to the individual farmer than a severe 
drop in price. 

The losses resulting from crop damage m^ be reduced in a con- 
siderable measure by farmers themselves. The single-crop farmer 
risks the loss of his entire crop in one disastrous storm. On the 
other hand, the farmer who diversifies his crops scatters his risks, 
and aU of his crops are not equally affected by unfavorable weather, 
plant diseases, or insect pests at any one time. The importance of 
scattering the risks of farming in this manner is recognized bv bank- 
ers, who frequently exact of Farmers an agreement to use safe crop- 
ping methods. There are also other ways in which losses to crops 
may be reduced. The selection of varieties that mature within the 
growing season, the use of tested seed, the treatment of the seed for 
smut before planting, and the eradication of the barberry bush all 
contribute to reduce the losses in farming. 

There is yet another form of self-insurance which should be em- * 
phasized. The income from farming varies widely from year to 
year. In years of good income the farmer should lay by a reserve 
against which he can draw in years when incomes are low. Tliis is 
a form of protection which should be universally adopted by farmers. 

These means of self-insurance will not provide the farmer the full 

i uotection he needs for his crops. There are many imavoidable 
osses over which the farmer has no control and for which adequate 


m 
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protection can be bad only through contract insurance. Until re- 
cently the farmer has had but little opportunity to obtain insurance 
protection on liis crops against weather and other hazards. 

Hail Insurance 

Hail insurance is i>ractically the only form of crop insurance that 
has been generally available to the farmer. It appears to be about 
the only kind of crop insurance that has been placed on a fairly sat- 
isfactory basis. The hail hazard is relatively high in some sections 
of the country. While damage resulting from hail over large areas 
is not as great as that fi'om other causes, the losses to those who 
suffer are often very severe. Since hail losses are concentrated on a 
relatively small number of farmers and may be singled out from 
losses from other causes, it has been practical to insure against the 
hail risk and keep expenses within a reasonable part of the 
premiums. 

Hail insurance is written by mutual hail insurance companies, 
joint-stock fire insurance companies, and State hail insurance de- 
partments. The mutual hafl insurance companies confine their busi- 
nessJargely to the insuring of growing crops. They were the first 
ta write this form of insurance. The first mutual hail insurance 
company was organized in 1880. By 1900 there were 37 companies 
in existence. Many of these early mutuals proved to be failures 
partly because they lacked adequate knowledge of the hail hazard 
and partly because they were the products of. reckless promotion. 
Out of a total of 121 mutual hail insurance companies of which we 
have record 41 are now in existence.^ 

The joint-stock fire insurance companies that write hail insurance 
do so more or less as a side line. The first hail risks written by joint- 
stock fire insurance companies date back to 1883. Until 1910 hail 
insm*ance written by joint-stock fire insurance companies was of 
slow growth. Between 1910 and 1915, however, there was marked 
expansion in this field. In these five years the number of joint- 
stock fire insurance companies writing hail insurance increased from 
5 to 35, and their premiums increased from $735,000 to $6,400,000. 

Beginning in 1911 a number of States entered the field of hail 
insurance. In that year North Dakota passed its State hail insur- 
ance law. By 1919 South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa had established State hail insurance systems. 

Th^ peak in the volume of hail insurance business was reached 
in 1919. The total risks in force in that year are estimated at about 
$560,000,000. Of these risks 43 joint-stock fire insurance companies 
carried about a half, 41 mutual hail insurance companies carried 
about a quarter, and 4 State hail insurance departments still another 
quarter. Since 1919 the amount of hail insurance written has de- 
clined. The premiums of all joint-stock and mutual companies, as 
well as State hail insurance departments, in 1923 amounted to $18,- 
000,000, as compared with $28,000,000 in 1919. While a number of 
causes may have contributed to this decline, it is probable that smaller 
farm incomes during the past few years has been a major influence. 

*V. N. Valgren. Hail Insurance on Farm Crops in the United States. U. S. De- 
partment of Agrieulture, Bulletin U12. 
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Since 1919 the amount of hail insurance written by State hail 
insurance departments appears to have increased relative to that of 
the joint-stock and mutual companies. The joint-stock companies 
collected 69 per cent, State hail departments 21 per cent, and the 
mutuals 10 per cent of the premiums in 1919, compared with 61, 28, 
and 11 per cent, respectively, of such premiums in 192B. During 
the last few years the losses of both joint-stock and mutual insur- 
ance companies, as well as State hail insurance departments, have 
been relatively high as compared with their premiums, and a num- 
ber of companies have discontinued writing this form of insurance. 
As a result of this experience greater care is now exercised in the 
placing of insurance. By adjusting their commissions and making 
various other economies the level of premiums has not been mate- 
rially, if at all, increased. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WITH HAIL 



NUMBER 
OF DAYS 
f l UfTcftrone 
[One to two 
Two ta three 
Three to four. 
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Pig. 48. — ^This map is based on reports of the United States Weather Bureau. 
Since hailstorms are often of a local character their arerage frequency is not 
fully shown in the map. 


Hail insurance is written in farming regions where the acreage in 
crops subject to damage is large and where the hail hazard is rela- 
tively severe. The hail hazard, as appears in Figure 48, is especially 
high in the West and North Central States. This map, however, 
merely shows the annual frequency of hailstorms and does not indi- 
cate the destructiveness of such storms. Most of the hail insurance 
is written in the States of Kansas, North Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota. In 1919 more than one-half of the 
total hail risks in force in the United States were written in the 
States of Kansas, North Dakota, and Iowa. (Fig. 49.) 

'Hie cost of hail insurance varies widely. In the early days of 
hail insurance 5 per cent was a common rate. As companies became 
more experienced in the field, rates were gradually adjusted to reflect 
differences in the hail hazard. The rates in Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and States farther east and south were lowered until a rate 
of 3 per cent became general for the more common cereal crops, 
292S3'’— TBK 1924— IT 






RELATIVE TOTAL AMOUNT OF HAIL RISKS IN EACH STATE 
AND PART WRITTEN BY DIFFERENT GROUPS OF INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS, 1919 
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IiCr 49 — It Is estimated that the total hail iisks In foice in 1919 amounted to about $560,000,000 Of this amount almost 

loui nftas were wiitten in seven Middle Western States 
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On the other hand, the rates in more western States were, grad- 
ually increased and in some regions reached as high as 16 per 
cent. Most of the mutual hail insurance companies operated on the 
assessment plan, and premimn and assessment rates can not be given. 
A number of mutual companies, however, operated on the plan of 
predetermined rates, which were usually from a fourth to a third 
lower than the rates charged by the joint-stock companies. The 
variations in rates charged by joint-stock fire insurance companies 
ill 1919 are shown in Figure 50. The rates shown in the map are for 
the common cereal crops, such as wheat, oats, corn, flax, and spelt. 
The rates on barley and rye, as well as tobacco and cotton, ranged 
somewhat higher. ^ ... 

Fire insurance is invariably written for a specific period of time, 
but the term of hail insurance covers the period of crop development. 
Tlie insurance may remain in force up to a specific date or until th^ 
crop is harvested. The policy usually covers a specific crop grown on 
a designated piece of land. It should be added, however, that a 
number of mutual hail insurance companies operating in the eastern 
part of the United States write a term policy for three or five years 
and cover a number of enumerated crops on a given farm. In the 
writing of hail insurance there has been a tendency in the past to 
overinsure. Farmers have found it possible to obtain concurrent 
insurance from a number of companies amounting at times to as much 
as $30 or $40 per acre. This may be designated as gambling in 
insurance. The more recent tendency to prescribe a limit per acre 
for concurrent insurance no doubt is a move in the bright direction. 

A number of special problems arise in the writing of hail insur- 
ance. The business is of a seasonal nature and competent solicitors 
and adjusters are difficult to employ for relatively short periods^ 
This makes it necessary to offer special inducements, which increase 
the cost of operation* 

The hail hazard, also, is very erratic in its behavior. Losses 
vary widely from year to year, and the net profits in the hail insur- 
ance business vary accordingly. The ratio of losses paid to premiums 
received has materially risen during the last few years. Since 1919 
the ratio of losses to premiums in the case of joint stock fire insurance 
companies has ranged from 41 to 94 per cent. The loss for these 
companies from 1890 to date averages 68 per cent. These fluctua- 
tions, as illustrated in Figure 51, show the need of long experience 
in determining probable loss from the hail hazard. 

The losses from hail are also likely to be heaviest in one-crop regions. 
One or more severe hailstorms durmg the critical period of the main 
crop may cause ruinous losses. Uusually the main crop in such 
regions is insured without including other field crops. In regions 
of diversified farming, on the other hand, there is not the same 
danger of ruinous damage from hail. All crops at a given time are 
not equally susceptible to damage from this cause. Furthermore, it 
is a more general practice in regions of diversified farming to insure 
more than one crop. 

One of the more difficult problems in hail insurance is the adjust- 
ment of losses. In the past it is probable that more losses have been 
overpaid than underpaid. In some instances unfair adjustments 
have been made to embarrass competing companies, and competition 
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Fig. 50. — In c-omparing this map with FJ^ure 44 it will be obKejwcd that rates charged for hall insurance are highest in the 

Great I*laliiB region, where the hail hazard is greatest 
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PREMIUMS RECEIVED AND LOSSES PAID ON HAIL INSURANCE WRITTEN BY JOINT 
STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1890-1924 

DOLLARS 



Pig, 51. — Beginning witii about 1914, tbe hail insurance business of .iGint-stook 
fire insurance companies expanded rapidly, as shown by their premiums. As 
a result largely of the depression their premiums dropped from $19,459,000 in 
1919 to $9,720,000 In 1922. Between the same years the ratio of their losses 
to their premiums increased from 41 to 79 per cent 

of this kind has not infrequently resulted in overpayment of losses. 
This, in the long run, is damaging to both insurer and insured, and 
there is need of working out a plan under which losses may be f airly 
adjusted. Perba^is this can be best effected through a joint adjust- 
ment bureau maintained by the several agencies writing hail insur- 
ance in a region. 

It is of course important that the risks in hail insurance be distrib- 
uted over a wide territory. The acreage accepted for insurance 
within a square mile, a township, and a county* is usually limited by 
the better companies. It is equally important that hail insurance 
companies maintain adequate surpluses or reserve funds for protec- 
tion in years when their losses are especially heavy. This applies 
equally to mutual and joint-stock hail insurance companies. Where 
mutual companies have found it necessary to prorate hea’vy losses in 
a single year, it has often resulted in a loss of membership. 

Since the mutual hail insurance company must cover a wide terri- 
tory, it is not possible to maintain the same democratic control as in the 
case of the mutual fire insurance company. The management must, 
therefore, be placed in the hands of a relatively small group of men, 
who should always be responsive to the interests of the members. 
During the last few years there has been some decline in the business 
of hail insurance, but it seems likely that in the future farmers will 
give increasing attention to protection against the hail hazard. 

General Crop Insurance 

Hail insurance protects against one of the severe crop hazards 
in certain sections of the country, but it does not adequately cover 
the needs of the farmer for crop insurance protection. This is 
equally true of other kinds of crop insurance written to cover sepa- 
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rate risks. ^iThile hail insurance is the outstanding example of rela- 
tively siicce'-'^fnl crop insurance, some progress has been made in 
writing insurance on other separate risks. 

During the last few years some frost insurance has been placed 
with associations of fruit growers in Florida and California. The 
placing of siieJi insurance through associations of growers lias had 
the advantage of making the risks more uniform and in simplifying 
the writing of the business. Insurance wudtten against frosts in 
these States has been distributed among a pool of companies, and 
fairly satisfactory results, apparently, have been obtained with this 
class of insurance. Some attempts also have been made to insure 
raisin makers in California against rain wdiile the grapes ai'e in 
the process of drying. The insurance experience in this field has 
been shoif, and it is not possible to appraise fairly the success of 
this tj^ie of insurance. 

Insurance against separate risks of this kind is serving a useful 
purpose, but it is apparent that a form of blanket insurance should 
be developed which will protect the farmer against all hazards that 
are beyond his control. Some attempts liave been made already 
to develop or produce a blanket crop insurance policy. The joint 
stock fire insurance companies have shown the greatest interest in 
this field. The earliest attempt at writing general crop insurance 
dates back to ltS99. The company met with poor success, and no 
further effort api^ears to have been made to write this kind of in- 
surance until 1917, All of these attempts at writing general crop 
insiu'ance on cereal crops proved unsuccessful. These failures were 
primarily due to a lack of knowledge of the physical hazards, as 
well as a lack of adequate facilities to guard against certain forms 
of moral hazard. The selection of applicants for insurance was in 
some instances detrimental to the * interests of the company. In 
other cases the amount of losses was exaggerated through conceal- 
ment of the yield actually obtained. Furthermore, the companies 
did not adequately protect themselves against the assumption of 
risks after severe damage to crops had taken place. It is therefore 
quite apparent that the experience of these companies in writing 
general crop insurance does not adequately test the possibility of 
writing this form of insurance. 

TTithin the last two or three years there have been renewed at- 
tempts by joint-stock fire insurance companies to write general crop 
insurance. A fair degree of success appears to have been attained 
in writing insurance on certain fruit crops against all major hazards, 
but, in the main, covering only the actual expenses of producing' and 
marketing such crops. There has also been some credit insurance 
written to protect concerns making credit advances on crops. 

General crop insurance is still in the experimental stage, and an 
entirely satisfactory blanket policy covering all hazards perhaps 
still remains to be drawn. There are certain principles that should 
underlie any sound plan of crop insurance. Insurance of this kind 
should protect against only such crop damage as will result in seri- 
ous financial loss. The amount of insurance per acre must be reason- 
able and must not cover theoretical losses resulting from failure to 
reap expected profits. Insurance that is written to protect against 
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anticipated profits will not only be too costly, but it will tend to 
discourage diligence and care on the part of the farmer. 

The investment in the crop should probably serve as the basis 
for fixing the amount of insurance carried. The insurance should 
be sufficiently high to cover damage that is so severe as to bring the 
value of the crop materially below the investment which the farmer 
has in the crop. This loss may be caused not only from physical 
hazards to the crop but from declines in price. The average yield 
of crops over a reasonable period, together with the average price 
for such crops during the same period, will serve perhaps as the 
best guide in arriving at a reasonable amount of insurance per acre. 

If crop insurance is to protect adequately it must cover all of the 
principal hazards over which the farmer has no control. The omis- 
sion in the policy of one of the hazards may leave the farmer in 
worse financial condition than without the insurance. On the other 
hand, it is important that such insurance does not protect the 
farmer against losses resulting from his own negligence. The moral 
hazard in general crop insm^ance is important, since insurance is 
written on crops that are still in the making. Negligence on the 
part of the farmer, therefore, may result in severe losses to such 
crops without the intervention of physical hazards. Crop insurance 
written to protect against the negligence of farmers is not only 
costly but operates to the detriment of the honest and efficient 
farmer. The development of some plan of cooperation among 
farmers for adjusting losses and for generally reducing the moral 
hazard would, no doubt, speed the day when general crop insurance 
will be more commonly written. 

The cost of crop insurance must be reasonable if farmers are to 
find it practicable. Reasonable premiums can be charged, howeve^Cj 
only if the physical hazards are adequately measured and the moral 
hazards are reduced to a minimum. The adjustment of losses must 
be fair to both* the insured and to the insurer. There must also be 
the widest possible distribution of risks, and liberal reserves must be 
maintained, in order to meet the excessive losses of bad years. 

It is only within the last few years that the subject of crop in- 
surance has been given serious consideration. It is now a subject of 
national interest. In the spring of 1923 a special Senate committee 
was appointed to investigate the entire subject of crop insurance. 
This committee presented a valuable report in which it was brought 
out that to be successful crop insurance must be based upon a more 
detailed knowledge of the hazards of growing crops and must be 
nationwide in scope. It is probable that the present widespread 
interest in this subject will result in the development of a form of 
crop insurance which will adequately protect farmers against the 
hazards of weather, plant diseases, and insect pests, and to some 
extent against fluctuations in price. Adequate insurance of this 
kind would help stabilize the farm income and place the business of 
farming on a more satisfactory basis. 

Life Insurance 

Life is longer and health is better for those who live in the coun- 
try and smaller towns than for city dwellers. The country boy may 
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expect to lire 7% years longer than the city boy, and the country 
girl 6 years longer than the city girl. 

"While this is true, the need of life insurance by the farm popula- 
tion is as great as that for any other ^-oup. The primary object 
of life insurance is to provide protection for dependents. There 
are many uncertainties in farming, and the farmer has no assur- 
ance that at his death he will have adequately provided for the 
needs of his family. The mortgage encumbrance on farms is fre- 
quently very heavy, and many a farmer at death has left an in- 
debtedness with which his dependents find it difficult to cope. 
Against such contingencies life insurance provides invaluable pro- 
tection. 

There is another phase of life insurance that merits careful con- 
sideration. Business men have found that life insurance materially 
enhances their credit standing. It should be no less valuable in 
bettering the credit standing of farmers. The mere possession of 
a life-insurance policy in itself is evidence of thrift and forethought. 



Farm Taxation 


Tases on farm property in the United States increased approxi- 
mately 140 per cent from 1914 to 1923.^ The value of farm products 
in 1923 was only 58 per cent more than in 1914, while net business 
receipts of farmers, according to the best available estimates, were 
little if any greater in 1923 than in 1914.^ Farm taxes have in- 
creased, but the fund from which the tax is paid has not increased 
in proportion. Although this change in the relation of taxes to 
income is not confined to agriculture, certain conditions of State and 
local revenue systems tend to intensify the problem of taxation for 
farmers more than for any other class of producers. 

The ^eater part of the farmer’s tax is levied on real estate, al- 
though in 1923 he paid 25 per cent in addition on personal property. 

TREND IN TAX PER ACRE IN OHIO. INDIANA, MISSOURI, AND KANSAS, 1913-1924 



Since real estate and other forms of property are usually taxed at the 
same rate according to value, the increase in the farm real estate 
tax per acre is indicative of the trend of all taxes on farm property. 
The real estate tax, as shown in Figure 52, moved continually upward 
in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Kansas from 1915 to 1922. A slight 
decline in tax per acre took place in 1923 in Ohio and Indiana, but 
available information indicates continued increases in Missouri and 
Kansas. 

Although the rate of annual increase varied with the States, the 
net result was an increase of more than 100 per cent from 1916 to 


^Agriculture Yearbook, 1023, p. 8, 

^For 1014 estimate, see report of tbe Bureau of Economic Eesearch, VoL II, pp. 
55-59; and for 1923 see report of the Department of Agriculture — ^August Supplement 
of Crops and Markets, 1924, p. 286. 
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Fig. 53. — Differences in average tax per acre betweeen the sections of a State 
correspond roughly -with differences in land value levels. The average tax per 
aci*e in 1922, in each of the crop areas shown for Texas, was practicDly double 
the tax per acre in 1914. Taxes for 1923 averaged slightly higher than those 
for 1922, although an average reduction of 4 cents per acre is shown for the 
Texas Black; Prairie region. The chart is based on data collected by the Texas 
Experiment Station cooperating with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Dnited States Department of Agriculture 

1922 in all four States. The diffei’ent levels in tax per acre within 
the State may be expected to follow somewhat roughly the differ- 
ences in land yalxies. as illustrated by Figures 63 and 54, although 
the ratio of tax to value may be higher or lower according to the 
demand for schools, roads, and other public activities. Since the 
rate of increase has been comparatively uniform regardless of the 
levels reached, it appears evident that the causes of the increases have 
been fairly general. This is especially true for recent years. 


Price Levels a Factor in Farm-Tax Levels 

A partial explanation of this occurrence is shown in Figure 55. 
During the years of the Woiid TTar State and local public expendi- 
tures were held down rigidly, but in spite of this economy the increas- 
ing prices of supplies and increased living costs of public employees 
made necessary the levy of more taxes. Much of the savings wliich 
were made during these years took the form of postponement of im- 
provements which had to be made sooner or later. Consequently when 
the war finally came to an end and the wave of prosperity was well 
under way the States greatly increased their budgets, particularly 
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in 1920. These taxes, falling due in 1921, found the country in the 
midst of a depression w^hich had not been taken into account when 
the levies were made. It is doubtful whether such gi‘eat increases 
would have been made had it been possible to foresee that the country 
would.be in the grip of a business depression when the tax fell due. 
By that time prices were falling, so the tax increased more in pur- 
chasing power over 1920 than it did in dollars, and the difSculty of 
paying the charge increased proportionally. 

^Vliile the high levels reached by taxes at that time were in large 
measure the result of unforeseen circumstances, their failure to come 
down in later years can not be attributed to similar causes. Whether 
measured in terms of dollars or purchasing power, farm taxes con- 
tinued^ upward after 1921. 

During the entire period from 1920 to 1923, in which farm taxes 
were at high levels, the farmer was in serious finahcial difficulties. 
Farm products were capable of purchasing a smaller amount of the 
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FARM TAXES AND THE VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS, COMPARED WITH THEIR PURCHAS- 
ING POWER, 1914-1923 



Pio. 55. — ^Parni taxof. in the United States were higher in 192S than in any previ- 
ous year, being 14S per cent above the 1914 level. Their purchasing power, 
however, was only 57 per cent above that for 1914. High price levels from 1917 
to 1920 kept the purchasing power of taxes below tliat of 1914, although the 
tax in dollars was increasing steadily. The total value of farm products was 
highest in 191R, whether measured in dollars or in terms of power to purchase 
commodities used by farmers. In 1923 the total volume of farm products sold 
for 57 per cent more than in 1914, hut the total purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts was leas than in 1914. Purchasing power of taxes was determined from the 
general commodity index of the Unite<l States Department of Labor, and that for 
farm products was determined fro>m the index of prices of agricultural supplie.s 
prepar(‘d by the Division of Crop and Live.stock Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agrkulture 


things which the farmer needs than they were in 1914. (Fig. 55.) 
The general picture is that of an industry trying to support a 
bigger and better governmental structure while experiencing the 
most acute difficulties in meeting private obligations. 

The Farmer’s Problem Under the General Property Tax 

Inasmuch as the general property tax is the principal tax the 
farmer pays^ the farm tax problem is concerned directly with the 
methods of general property taxation. Under this system the tax 
obligation is based on the ownership of property and is measured 
by the value of the property. In actual practice, however, not all 
property is subject to the tax, and many other considerations than 
true value have weight wdien tax liability is being determined. 
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A large volume of property escapes taxation because of legal ex- 
emption. Sweeping exemptions of tangible and intangible property 
of a public or semipublic nature make it impossible to tax uniformly. 
In addition, much property escapes becau.se assessing officials are un- 
able to discover it, thus precluding all possibility of appraisal for 
tax purposes. Only a small proportion of intangible personal prop- 
erty is assessed, and the property tax paid on this class amoimts, as 
a rule, to^ little more than a voluntary contribution on the part of the 
owner, since he could avoid payment if he chose to do so. Even 
tangible personal property frequently escapes taxation in the cities. 
This is especially true of property held by persons who are not also 
the owners of real estate, as the names of such persons seldom appear 
on the tax rolls. Of recent years there has been a tendency to im- 
prove this side of the assessment problem through the use of auto- 
mobile registrations in preparing tax rolls. 

Nor is there any close approach to full value assessment and 
equality of taxation between the classes of property which are 
assessed. ^ Personal property put to industrial uses is frequently 
favored in valuation in order to attract capital from competing 
political units. 

The class of property most subject of all to complete evaluation 
is real estate, yet even here great variations in assessments appear. 
While real estate is easy to discover, the individual character of 
each tract tends to establish for it a special value which may corre- 
spond but roughly to the value of neighboring properties. 

Eeal estate, like other property, is commonly asse.ssable for taxes at 
its sale value, but the low annual turnover of this class of property 
leaves the valuation of most of it to be determined independently 
of an actual sale. In the absence of any generally accepted method 
of measuring sale value where an actual sale has not been made, the 
great bulk of real estate assessments in the United States are largely 
based upon the personal opinions of assessors or of reviewing bodies. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that assessments in the different 
subdivisions of the States frequently show gross inequalities, some 
of which are attributable to errors in judgment and some to other 
causes. In the fir.st class we may place the tendency to assess small 
properties at a higher percentage of full value than large properties. 
The second class of errors should probably include the differences 
in general assessment levels which are found between the different 
local districts of the same State. 

While many factors contribute to bring about different assessment 
levels between local districts, there are believed to be two chief causes 
of inequalities. The wide use of the property tax base for State 
taxation promotes a competition between local districts for the lowest 
possible assessment of property consistent with local needs, since 
such assessments may lead to the avoidance of a portion of the State 
tax which otherwise would fall upon the local unit. Tlie absence of 
adequate information upon which to base corrective equalizations in 
turn renders reviewing officers loath to make equalizations except in 
cases where the local assessments are flagrantly out of line. 

Great improvements have been made in the machinery of assess- 
ment under the property tax, but it is generally held that even with 
the best of systems the property tax has proved unsatisfactory in 
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gauging tax liabilitj' on the value of i}roi)erty owned. However, it 
is income and not capital value which should serve as the measure of 
tile individual's tinancial obligation to the Government according to 
modern standards. 

In the earlier period of our history, when practically all income 
was derived from land, the capital value of property was perhaps 
as good a measure as any of personal tax-paying ability, and the 
method certainly was easily applied. The demand for public ex- 
penditures at that time was comparatively moderate, and such in- 
equalities as may have existed were probably insignificant. With the 
development of modern society this situation has changed. Instead 
of wealth consisting almost entirely of real estate or real estate- 
equipment, as formerly, some now employ one class of property, 
while others employ an entirely different class in making a living or 
deriving income. Still others, notably the professional classes, re- 
quire practically no property at all in the conduct of their business. 

The outstanding feature of our present tax system is the failure 
of the general property tax to accommodate itself to the change that 
has taken place. The general property tax fails to reach the newer 
and diversified forms of wealth as efficiently as it reaches real estate, 
and, besides, it levies no tax at all on personal earnings. The result 
is that the property tax, once general in character, has come pei’il- 
ously close to degenerating into a tax solely on real or tangible prop- 
erty. The tax has, in fact, lost its character as an approximate 
measure of personal ability to pay. 

The defects of the general property tax have long since been x-ecog- 
nized. The justification for the tax appears to have shifted ground. 
No one any longer justifies the tax as a means of reaching tax-paying 
ability, but rather as a convenient method of taxing property as 
such. Meanwhile certain other sources of income remain untaxed, or, 
as in a few States, are reached in another way. Yet the general 
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revenues in every State and Is especially important as the source of State as 

well as local revenues in most agricultural States or in the States with the 
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property tax still stands out as the leading source of tax revenue, as 
is fshown by Figure 56, 

Even wilhin the restricted limits wherein the tax now operates it 
falls with unequal weight upon incomes from the property it reaches. 
As long as practically all capital Avas used in agriculture the rate of 
returns realized by investors tended to be about the same on similar 
values. However, the Avide range of returns now possible from 
equal investments in many of the newer classes of property destroys 
the reliability of a capital value tax as an equitable measure of taxes 
to be levied on property or on the oAvners of property. 

Almost eA'Crywhere property used in agriculture stands out as the 
most ill-favored of all classes when the tax is considered in relation 
to earnings. The tax on farm real estate, together with taxes on 
farm machinery, livestock, and other property, all of which are 
easily reached by the property tax, has caused the agricultural in- 
dustry to bear an undiminished tax burden despite the rise of more 
productive industries. 

Who Pays the Tax — Consumer or Farmer. 

While most classes of business pay considerable taxes in one form 
or another, it happens in some cases that the tax is not borne finally 
by the taxpayer of the first instance. The ultimate burden of the 
tax, therefore, depends upon the extent to which the tax is shifted. 

A tax on any class of property is nothing more than a fixed chai'ge 
from the point of view of the owner. Industrial property must earn 
enough to pay the costs of producing and marketing its products, 
and in addition must satisfy all overhead charges not directly re- 
lated to the quantity of output before a' profit may be realized. Two 
of the chief forms of overhead are interest on mortgage debt and 
taxes. There are distinct differences between these two types of 
expense. An interest charge is usually voluntarily assumed and 
usually is in payment for the use of additional capital which in turn 
makes it possible to do business on a larger scale and therefore tends 
to increase the gross earnings from which the interest charge is 
deductible. Taxes, on the other hand, are levied by the whole social 
group without reference to individual desires in the matter or to 
the amoimt of benefits to be derived therefrom by the person or 
industry paying them. 

Taxes, however, are similar to other overhead charges in that they 
must be counted as one of the factors which help to determine at 
what price a product must be sold if the producer is to be remuner- 
ated for his time, labor, capital, management, and risk. It is evident, 
therefore, that the conditions which govern the possibility of shift- 
ing a tax originally laid on a producer to the consumer of the 
product are quite similar to the conditions which must prevail when 
other costs ox production may be added to sale price. The degree to 
which price reflects costs of production depends upon supply and 
demand, in the main, and upon the relative production costs of one 
producer as compared to others in the same field. 

It is generally held that taxes on farm land are not shifted to any 
appreciable de^ee in the form of higher prices of goods sold. 
There are several reasons for this belief, but two stand out as es- 
pecially significant. In the first place, farm products whether 
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marketed in this country or abroad necessarily come into competition 
'with similar products raised in other quarters where a different tax 
rate obtains. Land taxes vary widely as between countries and 
within the same country. Farm real estate taxes ranged from 7 
cents to $2.22 per acre in the United States in 1922, according to 
estimates by the Department of Agriculture. If these taxes could be 
stated in terms of tax per bushel of corn or wheat, per bale of cot- 
ton. or per pound of tobacco, the range of variation would probably 
have been considerably reduced. Cheap lands in undeveloped com- 
munities where taxes are low produce less per acre than do high- 
value lands in older settled localities where taxes are higher. How- 
ever, it doubtless is true that there would have been wide variation 
of taxes per unit of product as between States or localities. 

Since the price at which the bulk of a given crop sells is fixed in 
the general market, the tendency for buyers to pay the least possible 
price causes producers who have experienced the higher taxes to 
assume at least a part of the burden of the tax in order to prevent 
other lower-taxed producers from underselling them. In this way 
a large part of the total tax on farm land is fastened finally upon 
the farmer. 

Secondly, it is not likely that even the part of the farm tax which 
is uniform in terms of the product is sliifted to the purchaser of 
farm crops. Theoretically, the weight of this tax falls heaviest on 
•the producer who just breaks even on the year's business and who 
would be forced out of business if he could not make aU of his ex- 
penses, including taxes. The retirement of all persons from the field 
who can not make expenses would tend to reduce the available supply 
of farm crops and therefore to increase their value so that prices 
would stabilize at a point where the cost of producing the last units 
of the quantity in demand would just equal the price which con- 
sumers would 'pay with such a supply available. If such a process 
led to an immediate abandonment of land this would permit the 
working out in actual practice of the theory of tax shifting. How- 
ever, farmers are not prone to give up their occupation, even 
when operating at a loss. Tliis fact has been noted frequently. 

In addition to the universal resistance to change found among all 
classes, the farmer is jjarticulariy handicapped in entering new &lds 
of endeavor. The nature of his 'occupation and training affords him 
little opportunity for familiarizing himself with other methods of 
making a living! On the other hand the prospect, even if remote, 
of bumper crops or high prices the next year causes him to hold on 
year after year in spite of his losses. 

While some^ farmers may sell their land and avoid the losses at- 
tendant upon its ownership in times of depression, the effect of such 
sales is merelv to transfer the burden from one farmer to another. 
If land actually sold at a price which corresponded with fluctuations 
of land earnings, new purchasers would buy at a price which would 
free them from the inflated values that led to the low rate of returns 
experienced by their predecessors. However, land values in this 
country have responded more readily to upward price trends than to 
downward trends.^ This is partly to be attributed to reluctance of 
owners to sell, for reasons already discussed, and partly to the gen- 

8 Balwjock, F. M., The Appraisal of Real Estate. McMillan, 1924. 
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eral optimism which has always been in evidence as -to the ability of 
land to recover its value after a time. While later events have .finally 
demonstrated that this optimism was warranted in the past, it.is 
true that the disproportionally high values , of land have led to a 
continuance of high taxes based on sale value and of large interest 
payments resulting from increased farm mortgages during periods 
of depression. The farmer may have found, it impossible to break 
even, perhaps for several years in succession, but yet has been im- 
pelled to continue producing in the hope of meeting some part of his 
expenses from the proceeds of the crop, even though he was fore- 
doomed to stand some loss as the result of his year's effoi't. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that farm crops have frequently sold on a market 
whose ruling price was determined not by costs of production but by 
the smaller sum wdiich unsuccessful farmers were willing to accept 
rather than to suffer a total loss. Under a condition such as this it is 
impossible to shift to the consumer of agricultural produce even 
that part of the land tax which is uniform on all land. 

Since farm products sell mainly on national or world markets, the 
likelihood of meeting this type of competition in sufficient volume to 
beat down the price is great. It therefore must be concluded that 
certainly a very large part of the farm tax is not shifted in the form 
of additions to the price of products sold, but remains as a deduc- 
tion from the profits of farm operation and ownership. In fact, 
it is held by most. economists that “under actual conditions the tax 
on agricultural land is rarely shifted to the consumer.-’ ^ 

Has the Farmer Bought Himself Free of Taxation? 

On the other hand, to what extent has the farmer bought himself 
free by capitalizing the tax'? Capitalization is the process whereby 
the purchaser discounts the tax in the purchase price and by this 
means shifts the tax for all time on to the original owner. Because 
of the possibility of capitalization some are inclined, although 
recognizing the apparent heavy annual tax on farmers, to minimize 
the seriousness of the tax situation. Upon examination it will be 
found that this factor in affording relief to farmers is not so im- 
poi'tant as it may at first appear. 

In the first place, for the tax to be avoided by this means the 
farm must change hands. Although statistics are not available to 
show the rate of land turnover, limited evidence indicates that by 
no means the majority of farms change hands even within a con- 
siderable period. In Iowa during the land “boom” period it is 
estimated that not more than 10 per cent of all farms were affected, 
although some farms were sold several times within a single year. 
In normal times the rate of turnover is much lower than 10 per cent 
per year. It was found also in Iowa that most of the farms were 
sold by farmers to farmers, and the same is believed to be true in the 
great majority of cases where farms change hands. A farmer in 
selling his farm turns about and buys another. Therefore, by the 
process of capitalization, the tax is avoided by one farmer and borne 
by another, and some farmer bears the tax after all. 

B. R. A., The Shifting and Incidence of . Taxation, ColumMa Unir* Press, 
4th edition revised, p. 275. 

2a283'’--YBK im i8 
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In the becond place, capitalization can affect only that part of a 
tax which can reasonably be expected in advance. Any tax in addi- 
tion to that which was anticipated at the time of purchase could 
not have been discounted in the purchase price, and therefore is 
borne not by the original owner but by the present owner. Almost 
40 per cent of the present annual farm tax has been added since 1920. 
Since comparatively few farms have sold since 1920, in the ma- 
jority of cases this part of the present tax has not been borne by the 
original owner but by the present owner. For these two general 
reasons the great mass of farmers have not bought themselves free 
of the bulk of the present tax. 

^ind, finally, is the tax on farm real estate always capitalized any- 
way % During a period of land speculation, such as was experienced 
in 1918-19 in many parts of the country, it is doubtful if the mere 
matter of a few cents per acre in taxes was even thought of when the 
purchaser expected to turn the land for several dollars per acre 
profit within a short time. To the extent that the tax is ignored 
owing to excitement or bad judgment the tax is borne by the present 
owner rather than the original owner. It appears, therefore, that 
the farmer not only pays an excessive annual tax but that the tax 
which he pays in the first instance is fastened on him. 

Farm Earnings in Relation to Farm Taxes 

If fpm taxes can neither be shifted, nor avoided through capi- 
talization, it seems plain that the tax must remain as a charge upon 
the earnings of the agricultural industry. We have already seen 
that taxes rose rapidly during a period of falling prices. It is there- 
fore obvious that the tax must have become a great and growing 
burden upon the earnings of the industry in recent years. This, in 
fact, was the case from 1919 to 1922, as farm tax studies have shown. 

Even in 1919 a department survey shows the tax consumed from 
o to 6o per cent of the return from cash rented farms. These re- 
turns were net except for taxes. In the North Central States the 
tax, expressed in percentage of rent, varied from 11.7 to 38 per cent, 
v.hile in Southern States it ranged from 5.6 to 29.2 per cent. In 
the more western States the highest percentage was 37.8 per cent and 
the lowest 9.8 per cent. The ratios of tax to rent as determined in 
this study are graphically illustrated by counties in Figure 57. 

High as these figures seem in some instances, the rise in taxes and 
the fall in farm earnina:s since 1919 must certainly have produced 
a situation still less favorable to landowners. Other studies rein- 
force this conclusion. 

Rented farms in Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri, where ratios of tax 
tc rent have been ascertained, show marked increases in the relative 
importance of the tax. The general property tax on 105 Indiana 
farms averaged 39.6 per cent of rents, net except for taxes, in 1923. 
In 1922, 100 farms in that State reported a tax averaging 47.1 per 
cent of rents, while averages for the preceding years were 41.5, 23.9, 
and 12.4 per cent for 1921, 1920, and 1919, respectively. The tax 
on farm real estate in Missouri, expressed in percentage of net rent, 
increased from 10 per cent in 1919 to 20 per cent in 1923. A study 
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FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES IN RELATION TO NET CASH RENT, 1919 
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Fig. 5T, — ^The reaJ estate tax absorbs a large percentage of the net cash rent of 
farms in most of th<? States. The low percentage shown for sonthern counties is 
due to comparatively low real estate taxes and to higher cash rentals, which, 
incliide not only land earnings, but payment for supervision and risk 

From ** Taxation of Eented Farms, 1919/* prellTnlnary report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, March, 1925 
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of cawh rented farms in Ohio revealed the steady climb of taxes in 
relation to rents from a percentage of 31.1 in 1919 to 41 per cent 
in 1922. as shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. — Ta,r in relation- to net rent for rented farms in Ohio, Indiana, and 

Mismuri 


State 

Indiana i 

1 Ohio 2 

1 

1 

Missouri* 

1 


Per cent 
12.4 

1 Percent 
31. 1 

Per cent 
10.0 


23.9 

34.0 

12 7 


41.5 

37.8 

22.0 


47.1 

! 41.0 

1 18.2 

iflsa 

39.6 


20.1 


1 ' 

1 

1 


i From Taxation of Farm Real Estate in Indiana, preliminary report, by the IT. S. Department of Agri- 


cnlture, March, 1925. 

^ Unpubhshed materials. 

3 Press release by the Department of 


Agriculture in cooperation with the University of Missouri, January, 


1925. 


TVliile the different levels reached in the three States show the ex- 
tent to which the farm tax is a local State problem, the fact that 
notable increases took place in each of them is also significant. 
Low land earnings and high real estate taxes are known to have 
been the general experience of farm owners throughout the country. 

The figures shown do not, of course, represent the whole picture 
of farm taxes. Land in neither the sole source of the farmer’s in- 
come nor the only base upon which he pays taxes. However, land is 
the most necessary and largest of all capital investments connected 
with agricultu-re in most of its forms, and it is taxed separately and 
objectively by the States. 


Table 3. — Jfclation of farm ta,res to farm income^ for seleeted farms in- the 
rnited f^tatefi, hit yeogrn^liie diiiHiomf, 1023 


Geographic division 

Number ^ 
of 

reports 

Farm 

income 

{before 

deducting 

taxes) 

Taxes 

Relation 
of taxes 
to farm 
> income 

1 

United States — 

16,183 i 
1,800 , 
2, 131 
3,396 
3,817 
3. 320 
1,720 

$1,210 

1,230 

850 

1,250 

1,350 

1,030 

1,580 

$190 

160 

110 

220 

240 

140 

270 

1 Percent 

15.7 

13.0 
, 12,9 

17.6 

17.8 

13.6 

17.1 

North Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

East North Cential 

West North Central - 

South Central 


'Western j 


1 As reported in the July, 1924, Supplement of Crops and Markets, p. 221. “Farm income” represents 
net business receipts, plus or minus change in inventories for the year. Farm income is not the same thing 
as reported under the provisions of the Federal income tax law. 


It is possible to show, in addition, the effect of taxes upon the 
whole farm income. Howe%’er, since that part of farm income whicn 
represents the labor and management of the operator is not sub- 
ject to property taxation, such a figure must be interpreted broadly. 
These ratios are not comparable with taxes in relation to return 
from other industries because salaries and wages paid to persons 
employed are not always included in the net returns of other Indus- 
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tries. Table 3 presents the relation of property taxes to net casli 
receipts before the deduction of taxes, plus or minus" changes in 
inventories for the farms reporting. It appears that taxes were 
lower in 1923 than in 1922 when measured by this standard except 
in the West North Central States. The decrease for the whole coun- 
try, however, was slight, being only from 15.9 per cent of net cash 
receipts^ to 15.7 per cent, because there was little change in the tax in 
the sections where agriculture is relatively important. 

Taxes and Earnings in Other Industries 


The farm tax is high in dollars, in terms of property earnings, and 
in terms of farm income. It is also high in comparison with taxes 
paid by other classes. Evidence of this fact may be gathei*ed from a 
recent report of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 1922 cor- 
porations throughout the country which were engaged in agriculture 
and allied industries paid taxes other than Federal income and 
excess profits taxes to the extent of 65.3 per cent of their profits. 
This ratio was far higher than that for any other class of industry, 
as Figure 58 shows. The data for agricultural and allied corpora- 


RELATION OF TAXES, OTHER -mAN FEDERAL INCOME AND PROFITS TAXES, TO 
NET PROFITS OF CORPORATIONS, 1922 

PER CENT OF PROFITS 

)0’ aO 30 40 50 60 70 60 SO lOO 

TZET^ 


AGRICULTURE AND 
RELATED INDUSTRIES 


MINING AND QUARRYING ---45.4 
- S9.4 


TRANSPORTATION AND. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


PROFESSIONAL. HOTEL. -o *n 
AMUSEMENT. ETC. SERVICE' 

BANKING. INSURANCE, ETC. 24.0 

CONSTRUCTION-^ 1.8.4 

WHOLESALE, RfeTAlL.TRADE 16.0 
TOTAL MANUFACTURERS-- — 13. S 



h IG. 5.?, — Most of the taxes upon which this chart is based were State and local 
property taxes. Piactically all of the tax paid by afrJ^cultnral corporations is 
levied on property. The higher ratio of tax to profits in the case of farm cor- 
porations is due mainly to the relatively larger investments in real estate, which 
is especially subject to the property tax and which normally earns a lower rate 
of return than most other masses of property 
Rearranged from “ Statistics of Income, 1922,” Bureau of Internal Revenue 


tions represent 9,092 organizations, of which 7,747 were farm cor- 
porations proper. It is unlikely that the ratio sliown for the whole 
group conveys an overdrawn picture of conditions for farm corpora- . 
tions alone. In most instances the taxes shown for corporations were 
largely general property taxes. Practically, all of the tax on those 
engaged directly in faming was of this nature. 
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Figures similar to those for corporations have been prepared for 
partnerships in the State of New York. The partnership data on 
which Figure 59 is based have been grouped as nearly' as possible in 
the same way that the Bureau of Internal Ecvenue released the cor- 
poration statistics on Avhich Figure 58 is based, with the exception 
that advantage has been taken of the opportunity to separate farm- 
ing from other industries closely allied to it. As Figure 59 shows, 
agriculture stands second in the percentage of net profits consumed 
by taxes other than income taxes. It will be noted that mining and 
quarrying, which stand first, are also industries whose property is 
largely tangible and therefore easily taxed under the propeity tax. 
But it should be said that mining is frequently conducted under the 
corporate form of organization, so that the mining firms considered 


RELATION OF TAXES TO NET PROFITS OF PARTNERSHIP FIRMS, STATE OF NEW YORK, 

1922 


CLASS OF INDUSTRY 

MINING AND 
QUARNriNG 


NO 0 
RETURNS 

- 58 


3 


PER CENT 
6 9 


FARMING 

TRANSPORTATION AND 


635 
- /,079 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

n NANCE 3,059 

INDUSTRIES RELATED 
TO AGRICULTURE 

DOMESTIC SERVICES, _ - ^<5^ 
AMUSEMENTS. ETC. ^ 

MANUFACTURING 10,778 


CONSTRUCTION - * 
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PROFESSIONAL-' 


- I.S59 
/^.299 
2.^56 



lira. — ’’rho high pwooritaKO of profits absorbed by taxes for partnership firms 
enftajrod in raining and quarrying is duo, in part, to the relatively large invest- 
iiiciit in real estate, which these finns as well as- those engaged In fiirming are 
torced to enrr.v .'iso th<' ratio for these firms was higlk liet'ause the small num- 
ber of coni iulu<*s intlurted had an exceptioimlly high ratio of lax to profits in 
With the exceidion of raining and quiuTyiiig, farming partnerships paid 
the highest tax in couipurlson with Ineomt'- 

llearranged from the annual report of the New York State Tax CommlHsion, 


here may not necessarily be re,j)rese.nlative of the industry. Inspec- 
tion of the figure.s on which the chart is based bears out this con- 
clusion, as there were but nine mine.s included, with a combined gro,ss 
return of less than $1,000,000. Such mines could not be considered 
representative of the mining industry over the country generally, 
yet the extremely high taxes which tliey reported (31.4 per cent of 
net profits) were sufficient to I'aise the general level of the mining 
and quarrying class to a point above that of agriculture. 

The wide difference in the ratios of taxes to earnings between cor- 
porations and partnerships engaged in the same industry, as shown 
in Figures 58 and 59, is believed due to the accounting practice of 
deductmg salaries to officers of corporations as an expense, while 
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the drawing accounts of members of partnerships are treated as 
distributions of profits. 

Neither of the above comparisons are entirely adequate to deter- 
mine the exact comparative effects of taxes upon the profits from 
different industries. But it is significant that agriculture stands 
first in one case and second in the other. The presumption seems to 
be that the farm business is subject to far more burdensome taxation 
than any other line, with the possible exception of mining and 
quarrying. This would normally be expected when it is remembered 
that the property tax, under which agriculture makes most of its 
contributions to the Government, is a tax apportioned according to 
the value of property. The low earnings of farm property preclude 
any other consequence than a high tax in relation to returns. 

Use of Earnings in Fixing Taxable Values 

How are we to harmonize taxes under the general property tax 
system and the annual earnings of property ? Steps taken to im- 
prove assessments of recent years have, with certain exceptions, 
disregarded earnings and have been confined to an attempt to de- 
velop more efficient measurements of sale value, the tax base used 
during the period in which these inequalities have come about. This 
situation has had three main causes. 

First, as has already been shown, from the popular point of view, 
sale value is the accepted measure of tax liability, rather than evid- 
ence of earning power. The importance of the latter factor and the 
changes that have taken place in the relative earnings of property 
appear to have been lost from view. 

Secondly, inequalities in taxation are always more ai>parent as be- 
tween two properties of the same class than between properties of 
different classes. However, notwitlistanding the greater possibility 
of error in the case of different classes of property, the alert tax- 
payer knows less of the extent of these inequalities than he does of 
the amount of misplaced assessment of property of the type whith 
he himself owns. Like the assessor, the taxpayer is unable to ascer- . 
tain the true value of classes of property with which he is not 
familiar. For this reason he usuallv contents himself with keep- 
ing a more or less close watch over the assessments of persons situ- 
ated somewhat like himself. The result has been a growing demand 
for careful equalization as between properties of the same class, some- 
what to the exclusion of properties of other classes. Moreover, in a 
period when real estate has come more and more to form the tax 
base for the property tax, more attention has been given by the public 
to the taxation of this cla.ss of property than of most others. 

Side by side with the development of popular interest in the as- 
sessment of real estate, however, there has grown up ah increasing 
interest on the part of public officials in the assessment of other 
classes of property. Wliile many of these are by their nature diffi- 
cult or impossible to discover and others are hard to evaluate, im- 
provements in the machinery of sale value assessments are being 
made year by year, both between classes and within classes. To 
many of those whose interest has penetrated this far into the prob- 
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lem of taxation it has sooniccl that a full ahseshincnl on tho basis of 
sale value would eliminate the most important evils of taxation, be- 
cause of the close relationship between the value of property and 
its earninjis. The prevalence of this idea constitutes the third reason 
why the dii'oct consideration of income has been omitted in the 
course of tax reforms in many States. 

But it i.s not necessarily true that more efficient assessment at 
sale Amine AA'onld lead to an ecpialization of taxes in relation to in- 
come or earning poAver. It was found by the Department of 'Ajtri- 
culture that banks in Indiana counties Avhere farm taxes Avere 
studied paid taxes Avhich were beloAv those paid on farm lands 
when measured by incomes. In fact, Avhen levies for similai’ pur- 
poses only were considered, banks paid a tax only half as heaA^y as 
that paid on rented farms. Yet, accord injj to tlie study, tho same 
banks were usually assessed at a decidedly hif^her porcentaf^e of 
full value than were the surveyed farms. 

The situation in Indiana is belicA'ed to have its counter])art in 
every State when all classes of property are considered. Tho reason 
lies in the Avide variation in rates of return Avhich are earned on 
capital investments in different fields. Ih'en wIhm’c it does not occur 
that a given class of property is undertaxed on the basis of sal(> 
value and overtaxed in terms of income at one and the same time, it 
is almost ahvays true that the degi'oe of over or under assessment 
differs materially from tho degree of OAmr or under taxation Avhen 
taxation is considered in terms of earnings. 

Since property taxes, like all other contributions to the State, 
are paid from current income and are burdensome or light accord- 
ing to the degree to wliich they consume income, it Avould S('em ad- 
visable to consider this side of the question Avhen assigning the 
amount of tax to be paid by owners of property. 

Consideration of the earning power of property has been widely 
recommended in recent years. Both the special tax committee of 
loAva and the committee on tax investigation of Oregon urged it 
in 1923. The 1921 enactment of the Indiana Ijogislature providing 
that in ascertaining the “true cash value” of ])ersonal property 
assessors may consider “the earning capacity of such proT)erty” 
further indicates the tendency to incorporate this principle into 
tax laAvs. 

Effect of Financing State Activities by Local Taxation 

_ The mere consideration of earnings in assessing i)roperty for taxa- 
tion does not necessarily guarantee a material reduction of taxes on 
all farm lands. Such a change Avill have the effoc't of reducing 
assessed valuations and of shifting more of the total tax bill to 
other property. In sections where but little other property exists the 
farmer must continue to pay the bulk of the taxes regardless of 
assessment reforms. As it is at present one of two things must be 
true. Either the farmer has no claim to tax relief beyond that to 
be obtained from an equalization with more direct regard to farm 
earnings and from a reduction in expenditures or else there is a 
fundamental defect in some other feature of present State and local 
taxation methods. 
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KTa. 60. — 'Plii' prof^ortiouei of property taxes levied bv the State, by eonntles, and 
■ by townsliipw and local districts vary widely with the States. The sliare of the 
total tax levied by the different political units depmxds upon the taxation policy , 
in the State, that i?«, whethei- the tnaJer functions of ^!^o•ve^•«ment are flnanced 
Jarffoly by the State as a whole or by county and local governments acting 

Taxation of Hen ted iTarms', 1919:,” preliminary report of the Depart^ 
ment 0‘f Agricnlturei, March, 1925 
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The bulk of the farmer s tax, as shown in Figure 60, is levied by 
local taxing units. The percentage of local taxes of the total has 
been rapidly increasing in re(‘ent years, not because of doci-eabing 
Stale expenses, but because of additions to local levies. This fa(‘t 
has led to the belief that the fanner’s tax problem is mainly local 
An examination of the i)urposos for which taxes are levied will show 
that this belief is not altogether sound. ^ The issue turns U])on the 
propriety with which so large a proportion of the total lax is left 
to be raised by the local districts. 

County and other local taxes in 14 counties representing an equal 
number of States (Fig. (51) were levied mainly for the support of 
schools and roads in 1919. While these functions of government do 


DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTY AND LOCAL PROPERTY TAXES ACCORDING TO PURPOSE 
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Fig. 61.-7-ThG local school tax stands ont as the principal tax levy in 7 of tho 14 
counties, while the road tax levy was the i>rincipal item In U of tho counties 
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not play so large a, part in State levies paid by the same counties, 
Figure 62 shows, that botli are found in the general property levies 
of five of these States, while schools alone appear in the State levies, 
of three States and highways in two States. In two cases there were 
State property levies, but not for these purposes, while two other 
States levied no state- wide property taxes at all. 

DISTRIBUTION OF STATE PROPERTY TAXES ACCORDING TO THE PURPOSE OF LEVY, 

I9ld 

PER CENT OF TOTAL STATE TAX 



Fig, The use of State property tax levies for the support of public education 
ana highways varies widely with the States. State-wide levies for schools were 
found hi 8 of the 12 States represented in this chart and state- wide levies 
for roads were^ found in 7 o-f the States. Two of the 14 States represented in 
the ^©ceding figure, Pennsylvania and California, levied no State property tax 
in 1910 

A more recent and detailed picture of the same problem is pre- 
sented in Figure 63, where the Indiana average farm tax dollar 
paid in 1923 is analyzed. Of every dollar paid in taxes by the 
farmers of that State in 1923, 76.1 cents went for the support of 
roads and schools. The road funds had to be divided between three 
jurisdictions, 1.7 cents going to the State, 22.2 cents to the counties, 
and 2.9 to townships. Educational levies were divided between the 
State and the townships, 8.1 cents going to the former and 41.2 to 
the latter. The Indiana situation has been changed somewhat since 
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Fig. — In Indiana 40.a cent&i of the 102J? fnrm tax dollar wont to the support 
of public education and 41.2 cents of this amount was loviod by townships. Iliffh- 
way costs accounted for 26.8 cents of the farm tax dollar, and 22 2 cents of 
this waisr levied by counti(‘ia. All other #?ov(M"n mental expenH<‘s, includiiif? benevo- 
lent, administrative, and miscellaneouH items, required 28.0 cents of the larm tax 
dollar 

From “ Taxation of Farm Real Estate in Indiana, preliminary report of the 
Department of Agriculture, March, 1025 
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1923 with the advent of a gasoline tax, but the figures presented are 
typical of the distribution of taxes in many general property tax 
States. ... 

The question is at once raised as to whether the financing of 
schools and highways is properly to be regarded as a function of 
the State, of the local subdivisions, or of both. Figure 62 illus- 
trates the diversity in State policies on this point. The reasons for 
the divisions of tax responsibilities now in force are mainly his- 
torical. Both schools and roads were originally financed by means 
of local tax levies. The importance of public education to society 
generally was not recognized for a long time, and before the advent 
of the motor vehicle, roads had almost entirely a local community 
function. In view of the less complex economic and social condi- 
tions and the limited social and political objective, local taxation 
and local control of the special functions of government was con- 
sistent with sound fiscal policy. 

These conditions, however^ have changed. Public education is 
now generally considered essential to the proper development of 
society as a whole and for this reason is held to be of primary con- 
cern to the State as well as to the separate localities. With the 
coming of greater unity in commercial and social intercom^se, pub- 
lic highways no longer function merely for the benefit of the local 
community. Their service has been extended until they now serve 
the public generally. While this change has taken place gradually 
and is by no means complete, it has reached the point where it be- 
comes an important consideration in the theory and practice of State 
and local finance. 

Theoretically the scope of the collective benefit determines the 
scope of taxation for a particular purpose.® According to this prin- 
ciple, public functions of state-wide importance should be sup- 
ported by the resources of the State as a unit rather than by a com- 
bination of independent taxing jurisdictions covering the State in 
the aggregate. The fiscal unit should be limited onljr by the extent 
of the common interest. "Where the collective benefi^ is_ considered 
to be part general and part local, the financial obligation will be 
divided accordingly between the central and the local divisions of 
government. 

A (jolleotion of independent taxing districts, although covering 
the State, is by no means the same as the State operating as a unit. 
If a tax for a common purpose is levied in different districts but at 
different rates, the tax may be e<iuital)le enough within each of these 
districts but inemiitahle as between <listricts. One district may be 
far more aide to bear the tax, while the cost per unit of service may 
be greater in the less wealthy community. The burden of the tax, 
although for a common purpose^ may bo/as between taxing districts 
inyersely proportional to tax])aymg ability. 

For example, the cost of public education per pupil, assuming 
equal standards, ia greater in rural communities than in the more 
populous districts, while the wealth and income per capita is less. 

^ ®Bastal)le, C. F., Public innaaco, Cbap. Viii, ;ui (HiUiou, revised. McMUjlau & Co., 
Londou, 1917. 
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The same type of inequality exists as between road districts or as 
between counties that attempt to provide continuous highways. 
The cost ])er mile of highway of uniform quality may be about the 
same in dilTei’cnt taxing units, yet the wealth of one may be double 
that of the other with which it is cooperating. 

The primary dilliculty of the scheme of local taxation for the sup- 
port of both schools and roads arises from the division of the State 
into more or less arbitrary districts wholly unfitted for purposes of 
linance. In the develoj^ed sections of tlie country at the present 
time the separate taxing districts are not separate communities at 
all, but merely parts of the larger community concentrated about our 
towns and cities. While a degree of separation of interests may 
exist as regards minor matters, economically and socially speaking 
there is but one unit. The attempt to maintain entirely separate 
financial relations is contrary to the organization of society, either 
economic or social. 

Besides, the local taxing districts acting separately are far less 
able than the State to reach taxable wealth or to maintain an equita- 
ble system of taxation. A function of government state- wide in im- 
jiortunce requires tliat revenues be drawn from the State as a whole 
and that piildic revenues be distributed so as to maintain equivalent 
services and benefits throughout the State in so far as the State’s 
interest is concerned. After this is done the leaser jiolitical units 
may supplement the State’s effort according to local demand. 

We may examine this problem a little more closely in typical 
general property tax States. In Indiana 8^S> per cent of the tax 
on farm real estate for school purposes was levied by townships in 
1922. The remainder was levied by the State. The State govern- 
ment of Indiana has laid down fairly elaborate requirements for 
public education, fixing the minimum school term, minimum salaries 
for teachers, prescribing courses of study, and setting standards of 
training for teachers. However, the cost of nuj^intaining these state- 
made standards is left largely to the local school distidcts. Thus, 
while the importance of public education to the State is recognized 
in these laws the State as such assumes comparatively little of the 
lin an(‘. i al responsi bi I i ty . 

In Nebraska 85,6 per (uuit of taxes on rural real estate for school 
])urj)osos was levied in 1921 by townships and local districts. The 
State government, as in Indiana, levies pra<^tically' all of the remain- 
der, as shown in Table 4. Inasmuch as general ])roj)erty taxes in 
1922 represented over 9J5 per cent of all tax revenues in both States, 
it is evident that schools in these States are j>red()minantly sup^iorted 
by local property taxation. 

In Texas, however, practically half of pr^operty taxes for schools 
was levied by the State and the other half by local districts. This 
higher percentage of the tax levied by the State makes possible a 
greater degree of equality of educational opportunity in that State. 

Similar results have been achieved in other States where State 
fimds derived from sources other than the property tax have been 
distributed among the local districts in sufficient amounts to bring 
about an approach to equality of opportunity. Some States, not- 
ably Massachusetts, Delaware, New York, New Jersey, and Cali- 
fornia, have gone even further and have taken the cost of education 
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into account in ' determining the apportionment of State funds 
among the various local school districts. 

I^ABLE 4. — Pcreenfai/e of taxes for school imrposes IcHcd on rural real estate 
hy the StatCi hy counties, and by toirnships and other local subdivisions, 
Indiana {W22), Nebraska (1021), and^ Texas (1028). 


State 

State tax 

County 

ta.v 

Township 
and other 
local 
subdi- 
visions 

Total 

Indiana - - 

Per cent 
16.6 
14.1 
49.6 

Per cent 

0 

.6 

30 

Per cent 

83.5 

85.6 
50.5 

Per cent 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Nebraska ^ , 

Texas® i 

i 


1 Statistics provided by the State College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, in cooperation witb 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

* Statistics provided by the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas in cooperation with the U, S, 
Department of Agriculture. 

8 Less than one-tenth of l per cent. 


As in the case of schools, so with highways, the problems of divi- 
sion of financial responsibility between central and local State 
agencies has been viewed in many different lights and disposed of 
in many different waj^. Figure 64 presents comparisons of the 
1921 road mileage locally controlled with that controlled wliolly 



Fig, C4. — ^The greater part oi the highway mileage In the United States is sub- 
ject to local control 

Eearrauged from . Bulletin No. 1279, Table 11, of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


or in part by the States. With the exception of the State of Wis- 
consin, the state-controlled roads include State roads, State trunk 
lines, and State aid roads, as classified by the Bureau of Public 
Roads for 1921,^ In Wisconsin county roads are included with 
state-controlled highways. 

if, ^ ^ 

® Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1279, 
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It appears from this chart that i^oads of the better and more 
durable quality but classed as county and township roads far ex- 
ceeded in mileage roads of similar quality classed as State roads in 
1921. While it is evident that some of the mileage of both classes 
of roads served wholly or in part the purpose of local community 
traffic, it is equally evident that a large part of the mileage pro- 
vided by counties and townships, particularly of the better quality 
roads, was used mainly for general rather than local traffic. 

The effect of this arrangement on taxation may be seen from 
Figure 65, which shows the distribution of tax burdens for highway 
purposes as between the users of the roads, the States, and the local 
units. It is now generally agreed that the users of highways 
should make special contributions to their upkeep, and that the local 



Fro. C5 — Ot all highway ta\cs loYied in 1921 in the United States, 10 7 per cent 
was levied on motor vehicles and gasoline The sreat bulk ot hij:?hwav tax 
revenues was raised fiom general property taxes levied by counties or lessor 
civil (bvisions 

Data «uppliid by the Bureau ot Public Hoads, United StatoH Department of 
Aantulturo 

jurisdictions should provide some part of the cost of all roads, 
since all roads carry local traific. In addition, the State as a whole 
should make some contributions from its general revenues toward 
the costs of such roads as are primarily intended to function as 
connecting links between the different localities, because the benefits 
from such roads are general and are enjoyed in a measure by the 
entire population/ 

It is evident from Fi^re 65, however, that in 1921 many of the 
States were not providing general revenues in proportion to the 
extent to which their roads were serving the State as a whole. In- 
creased efforts on the part of State central governments have done 


See “ Prohleme of Highway Finance,” Report of Committee of the NationaJ Tax Arso- 
ciation. 1924 ; also, ” Pnneiples Governing the Equitable Distribution of Highway 
Taxes,’* by C. O. Brannen, Bulletin of the mtional Tax Association, December, 1924. 
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much toward remedying this defect since 1921, but the problem is 
still an important one, as the continued rise of local road taxes testi- 
fies. But while State highway systems, financed directly by the 
State and Federal Grovernments, have in part supplanted or ab- 
sorbed some of the_ highways originally projected by local govern- 
ments, the change in this direction has not gone far enough as yet 
in most States to give substantial relief from, the heavy burden of 
local taxation. 

It appears that a large part of the road and school taxes now 
levied by the local districts, and therefore in. large measui’e levied 
on farm X'eal estate, go to support services used or required by the 
whole State. In the case of schools the States have evinced their 
interest by the passage of mandatory laws which have automatically 
pried up the level of local taxes. In the case of roads the similarity 
in type of roads now being built by the State and by the counties 
makes it clear that the States have failed to assume the full measure 
of their responsibility in this regard. It must be concluded, there- 
fore, that a large part of the “ local ” farm tax should be supplanted 
by State taxes and the revenues distributed in such a way as to 
benefit the whole State. Professor Hobson, in dealing with this 
question in England, says: 

It is equally clear that if the State is to require conformity to a national 
standard of efiOiciency on the part of local administrators it must be prepared 
to assist in the finance.' 

Other Taxes for the Support of State Functions of Government 

The defects in St&.te tax systems so far discussed include two main 
features. The first of these is the failure to give direct considera- 
tion to earning power in arriving at the taxable value of property 
under the general property tax. The second is the failure to recog- 
nize the growing responsibility of the State in the matter of financ- 
ing the special functions of government. Correction of the latter 
fault would require an enlargement of State revenues. At the pres- 
ent time the degree of dependence upon the property tax for funds 
to support the general governments varies widely, as is shown in 
Figure 66. Were a redistribution of taxes attempted along the lines 
outlined, the resulting increase in state-wide taxes would be much 
greater in States where centralization of control has progressed 
rapidly than in those where the highway and school problems are 
still of local interest in the main. It is probable, however, that even 
those States which have attempted a minimum of centralization 
would find it necessaiy to make important increases in state-wide 
levies if they assumed even the relatively small part of financial 
responsibility for such functions as they now control in other re- 
spects. 

If these inerea^s were to be met out of a state- wide property tax 
alone, two undesirable results would probably come about. First, 
the total State levy would be so materially increased that it might 

“Hobson, John A., Taxation In the. New State, p. 241. 

- 29288“— XSK 1924 ^19+20 
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overshudow all other levies in the public mind and lead to an un- 
necessary alarm over a fancied increase in expenditui-e. This, in 
turn, would have the tendency to bring about greater reductions in 
expenditures for such purposes than actual necessity would dictate. 
Second, the continuance of property tax suppoii for these institu- 
tions would result in exchanging a local tax now levic'd chielly on 
farm real estate in the countiy and a local tax largely on urban 
real estate in the city for a State tax chiefly on real estate of whatever 
type, wherever located. It is true that a certain amount of the tax 
falls on tangible pei'sonal property under either plan. However, 
as Professor Seligman has said, “ Those who own no real estate are in 
most cases not taxed at all; those who possess realty bear the taxes 



00.— Wliile two States <?nthcly ubanUonotl the geiieiul piopeity lax as a 
source of uwcuiics for Stata puiiioseb, 20 i^tates still donve ovci r><> per cent of 
the revenues tor their central ftovemmentH from thib .souice. The pcrccutiiftc 
shown for Now Yoik lepresentH a M>-callwl tounly school tax This tax, how- 
evci, IS oidered hy the State lo^slatnro and is levied at a uniloim lato throui^li- 
out the State. Tins and seveial othei featuiow tondoi the lax so siuular to 
State levies In other iduceb that it has be<^n notess<u v to show the N<»w York 
tax as a State tax in this chait in older to iierinit piopei (ompuiisons between 

Bt4ltOS 

for both.’’** "Wliile the state-wide property tax would bring some 
relief to the farm, it would be accomplished by removing a poifiion 
of the excess tax burden from one class of real estate and shifting 
it to another class, which, while better situated than the farm, is 
also overtaxed at present. 

The property tax is almost unanimously condenmed in theory by 
economists as a measure of personal tax-paying ability, and its use 
for the support of the general functions of government is quite 
generally deplored. However, at least two points may be raised in 
its defense. The property tax is of such a natui'e as to make possible 
the most accurate forecasts of its annual yield. It is also a tax 
which can be made to yield more or less with comparative ease. 


® Seligman, E. R. A, Essays, in Taxation, 9th edition, p, 28. 
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This elasticity is a most essential feature in any workable tax 
system. It is not necessarily true, therefore, that other sources of 
revenue must be discovered for the support of the entire State gov- 
ernment. Wliile such a step would in most cases bring some relief to 
overtaxed I’eal estate, practical consideration might not always make 
such a course advisable. 

The adaptability of any plan which might be followed would, of 
course, vary with the degree of industrial development in any given 
State, as this development creates the large body of wealth and 
income now untouched by the property tax. For this reason it is 
not considered necessary or advisable to do more than enumerate 
the most outstanding available sources of State revenues which in 
some States might be tapped for the first time and which in others 
might be further expanded if they have not already been increased 
to the point of highest yield consistent with the progress of the 
State. Such sources include the income tax, consumption taxes on 
tobacco, gasoline, and the like, license and franchise taxes on indi- 
vidual and corporate enterprises, and inheritance taxes. Just which 
of the possible sources should be used in any given State must, of 
course, be decided according to the conditions which obtain there. 
Likewise the limits to which such taxes may be carried depends upon 
the locality. But to. whatever extent these taxes are carried, addi- 
tional relief will be given to real estate, the class now most seriously 
overtaxed, and more particularly to farm real estate. 

It is true that a portion of the tax burden which might be placed 
upon other persons, services, and the like by the adoption of these 
newer tax bases might be shifted by the original payers and even- 
tually rest upon tha- farmer. However, the proportion of the total 
State tax bill which the farmer would pay under a diversified 
system of taxation is certain to be less than if so large a part of it 
continues to be levied directly upon farm land, from which it can 
not be shifted. 

As was the case in regard, to a redistribution of the functions of 
local and State governments, the benefits to be derived from the 
use of new revenue sources are sure to be greatest in States where 
agriculture is of relatively little importance in proportion to other 
industries and least where ^riculture is strongest. This may be 
expected for two reasons: First, the predominance of agriculture 
in many States leaves no adequate base onto which taxes now borne 
by the farm could be transferred. The agricultural industry must 
continue to bear the greater part of the tax burden in these States, 
no matter what form of taxation is adopted. Second, the States 
where industries are yet in their infancy may find it advisable to 
tax them more lightly than would be necessary if they were more 
firmly established. However, our whole history points to the future 
development of the other classes of industry, and the embodiment 
of some such taxes in the fiscal system, even if in a modified form, 
seems advisable not only for the sake of immediate justice but also 
for the purpose of preparing the way for future adjustments at the 
proper time, 

Eemedies for the three major defects in the present farm tax 
methods here discussed might weU form integral parts of a unified 
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-.cheme of tax legiblation. It i& quite true that the benefits from any 
one of buoh i-emedies can not be realized in full except in conjunction 
with the othei’b. However, each of them is useful when considered 
alone. It is highly improbable that all thi-ee steps could be taken 
at one time, and it is doubtful ivliether such a move w’ould be advis- 
able in any case, as the system of taxation of a State making such 
an attempt would run the risk of becoming temporarily disorganized. 
In addition, the likelihood of well-considered action in regard to any 
one of the proposals would be diminished. How’ever, the early 
inauguration of a series of changes along the lines indicated would 
most certainly bring welcome relief to a tax-ridden agricultural 
industry. 

Tlie present scheme of real estate taxation, though frquently un- 
duly heavy and unjust, has continued unmodified partly because of 
its simplicity and partly because of expediency. It is alw’ays advis- 
able, of course, to lean to the side of simplicity in taxation, and 
expediency will play its part whether we will or not. But while 
justice in taxation is never likely to be the only consideration, an 
unjust tax or an unjust proportion of the tax on one class of tax- 
payers need not be continued indefinitely merely because the demand'- 
of simplicity and expediency ai*e satis:6ed. 




By 0. V. Piper, E. A. Oakley, H. N. Vinaix, A. J. Pieters, and W. J. Morse, 
Bureau of Plant JnAtistry; W. J. Spillman, 0. 0. Stiite, J. S. Cotton, G. A. 
Collier, M; E. Cooper, and E. 0. Parker, Bureau of Agricultural Boonomies; 
B. W. Sheets and A. T. Semple, Bureau of Animal Industry 

H aymaking is a very ancient agricultural practice. Its origin 
antedates history. Man doubtless developed it from very 
crude beginnings, but he can not claim to be the originator of it. 
The pika or cony (fig. 1) was a skilled haymaker beiore man had 
any need for hay. This little rodent cuts suitable fine-stemmed 
grasses, sedges, slirubs, and other plants and puts them in favorable 
places for curing. Usually his staclm are built among the rocte in 
protected and thoroughly drained situations. (Fig. 2.) He is so 
particular in the curing and storing of his forage that the color and 
fragrance of the material is well preserved. _ Man is usually less 
particular in his haymaking methods, since his product is for the 
sustenance of other animals. 

The making of hay by man probably started with an attempt to 
provide forage for his herbivorous domestic animals when he took 
them on excursions into localities where grass or other forage was 
wanting. Probably he started with green material and by accident 
and observation learned that dried stems and leaves were eaten 
readily by the animals and that more forage could be transported 
when the plants were dry than when they were green. 

As man became more engaged in the care of herbivorous ^imals 
he doubtless became more discriminating in his choice of wild hay 
plants, giving most consideration alwap to those easily available 
in the quantity needed. As in the case of food plants, primitive man 
soon discerned the ones best suited to his purpose so that, when ho 
reached the point in his development where he realized the advan- 
tage of cultivating plants for hay, he lost no time in choosing the 
good ones. Although history does not go far enough back to throw 
any light upon the early development of haymaking, it is very 
reasonable to conjecture that alfalfa was one of the first plants grown 
especially for that purpose. So it is apparent that primitive man 
recognized the same important qualities in a hay plant that are 
recognized to-day. In the. progress of civilization man has im- 
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proAed some of hib orifrinal hay plants and has added others to tlie 
li&t, but the greatest advancement he has made in this branch of 
agriculture is in the develoiAment of haymaking machinery. 

The Place of Ilay in Fanning 

To have an adequate appreciation of hay and its place in American 
agriculture it is helpful to know something of its history, the requi- 
sites of the different hay plants, why hay is an important crop in 
some regions or sections and not in others, the factors that determine 
its place on the individual farm, and other broad economic and agro- 
nomic factors that are largely responsible for the position hay holds 
among our staple field crops. Consideration of these subjects in 
their logical order presents a “broad brush"’ i^icturo which should 
make possible an appreciation of hay in its Avidest aspects. Nature 



Fn... 1, — pjku or cony. This is the busy little atiiuiul "whose UuyiuaUiuj; at tivilies 
antedated that of the e.uliost man. rhoiogiaiihcd near Iiwm, Colo. 

has provided hay meadows of which man avails himself. Hay from 
these is called ‘^'native or wild hay,” sometimes prairie hay,” and 
some of it ‘^salt hay.” Although the acreage of wild hay in the 
United States is very large, cultivated plants contribute by far tlie 
largest part of our total hay sup])ly. Of these the perennials and 
certain biennials are of much the greatest importance both in acreage 
and production. 

The discussion immediately following is from the standpoint of 
perennial, cultivated hay plants. Hays from wild plants and from 
annual cultivated plants are included only as the discussion may 
incidentally relate to them, since the former in a sense is taken as it 
is found, and the latter may be regarded to a considerable degree as 
an emergency crop. 

That hay forms a distinct class of cured and harvested roughage 
is very generally understood; but, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, it should be stated that hay is the entire dry- 
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curecl-above-ground parts — that is, the stems and leaves, and in some 
cases the seed, of relatively fine-stemmed plants harvested especially 
for feed. Thus hay is distinguished from such roughage as corn 
fodder or stover largely because of its fineness of stem, and from the 
fine-stemmed crops cut and fed green or as silage, because it is pre- 
pared by dry-curing. Hay should not be confused with straw, as 
the latter is a by-product of a crop harvested for another pur- 
pose. Hay is the most nutritious harvested roughage in common 
use. It supplies the need for a dried roughage that can be stored in 
a minimum of space and .transported with the least effort and cost. 

Characteristics of a Good Hay Plant 

The requisites of cultivated hay plants may be regarded from two 
aspects — consumption and production. Obviously, the former aspect 
is the more important, .since large tonnage and other agronomic 



Pig. 2. — The pika builds his haystacks heneath projecting rocks to protect them 
from the weather, l^otographed at Trappers Lake, Colo. 

advantages are of little consequence if the cured herbage of the plant 
be refused by livestock. Therefore a plant from which it is pos- 
sible to make good hay must be palat^le to herbivorous domestic 
animals when it is properly cured. It must be nutritious ; but, in the 
case of roughage such as hay and fodder, palatability is of even more 
importance than nutriment. Very frequently palatability and nutri- 
tive value are closely associated. It may be merel;^^ a fortunate coin- 
cidence, but most palatable hays are likewise nutritious, so that pal- 
atability is a fair measure of feeding value. A certain hulk is nec- 
essary in a ration for a domestic animal and, when feed is plentiful, 
palatability induces the animal tc consume enough to permit the 
proper functioning ojf the digestive organs. 

Few hays when fed to animals are entirely consumed by them. 
There are usually some of the coarser or more fibrous parts of the 
stems refused. A plant in which the proportion of waste is large is 
not a satisfactory hay plant. It is easy to understand wjiy this is true 
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^lien the cost of growing and marketing i^ considered. Furtheimore. 
where transportation is an important factor large waste can not be 
tolerated in a bulky product such as hay. In the very nature of 
things, therefore, hay plants are confined to fine-stemmed plants. 
One requisite of a hay plant is that it shall be of the kind that may be 
eaten freely by animals without danger of digestive or other physio- 
logical disorders. The feeder requires a hay that does not have to 
be doled out in rations, as is necessary in the case of grains and most 
other concentrates. The manger or the feed rack or the sta<‘k is often 
the measure, and time and the animal’s appetite and capacity deter- 
mine the size of the ration. 

All of the factors that have been discussed from the consumption 
standpoint are fundamental in the creation of the market demand 
for hay. Although demands are, of course, more or less flexilde, 
they are very rigid so far as the producer is concerned, and fre- 
quently they are the fixed points by which he must guide his pi*oduc- 
tion. They limit him in the choice of hay plants. He must choose 
the plant or plants that Avill give him best returns when all the many 
and varied factors are taken into account. 

Some of the important considerations from the production stand- ^ 
point are: (1) The adaptation of the plant to soil and climatic con- 
ditions; (2) dependability and size of yield; (3) ease of getting a 
stand; (4) the proper relation in the matter of cultural requirements, 
including harvesting, to other important farm crops and to the labor 
supply of the farm; (5) facility of curing into marketable condition 
by simple and economic means; and suitability for baling and 
storing. 

Some of our best cultivated hay plants sho^ a decided j)reference 
for certain soils; nevertheless, each is adapted to a rather wide range 
of soil conditions, which permits their use very generally in regions 
where the climate is suitable. Thus, timothy" is found growing in 
practically all parts of the northern half of tile United States, where 
rainfall is sufficient, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The farmer, if he .ymuld grow hay, naturally must choose a plant 
that is adapt^ to his soil and climate ; and, to be really suited, it 
must necessarily be one that can be counted upon with reasonable 
certainty to produce a good yield. With the farmer, yield is a 
highly important matter. In a bulky product such as hay, the 
market does not make fine distinctions in the various classes on the 
basis of nutritive value, so to a considerable degree the farmer is 
encouraged to pix)duce bulk rather than quality. An increase in the 
yield of one-fourth ton to the acre fregiiently will more than balance 
the premium offered by the market tor quality. To be popular a 
hay plant must be one of which good stands can be obtained with 
great certainty and with relative ease and economy. Doubtless al- 
falfa would be grown much more extensively east of the Mississippi 
River than it is at present were it as easy and cheap to obtain a 
stand as is the case with timothy. 

Where hay is not primarily a cash crop, as are wheat, cotton, and 
corn, or where there is conffict of labor in the time of culture and 
harvesting, it is forced in most cases to a place of secondary con- 
sideration. Therefore the hay crop must fit in, as it were", with 
what are regarded as the more imj^ortant farm crops and with the 
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labor supply of the farm or that available to the farmers. Haying 
must not conflict with wheat harvest or with the cultivation of com. 

A practical factor in hay production is the curing. Bright or 
at least dry weather is required in order that a good quality of hay 
may be made. In humid climates it is highly important then that 
hay plants be grown that will cure in as short a time as possible 
after cutting. Succulent plants and such as have large stems are 
slow to cure, and therefore fine-stemmed plants command prefer- 
ence. The market requirements are for bright, sweet hay and it is 
practically^ impossible to make hay meeting these requirements in 
a humid climate where the hay must lie for many days in the swath, 
windrow, and cock. Eain damage or bleaching, or both, are likely 
to take place. 

Furthermore, experience indicates that fine-stemmed hay plants 
bear storage better than coarse-stemmed plants. Molds and other 
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Fig, S , — ^Timotliy meadows like this contribute materially to the beauty of the 
landscape and the prosperity of the farmers 


deteriorating agencies are less likely to affect them. Wlien the 
various features of curing, storing, transportation, and feeding are 
considered it will be seen that the characteristic of fineness of stem 
is a very important one. In view of the many requirements a culti- 
vated hay plant has to meet, it is not surprising that there are rela- 
tively few plants that can qualify in the select class; and, as the 
re^isites of consumption and production are understood, it is not 
difficult to see why it is that timothy is grown on upward of 20 
million acres of land in the United States. 

Factors Governing Hay Production 

A study of the agricultural geography of the United States 
visualizes the fact that hay is relatively of much more importance 
in some sections or regions than in others. In most instances the rea- 


Fig, 4. — Alsike clover and timothy ^rowii together make an excellent mixture for 
hay, especlully fur wet lands 

hay plants contribute almost negligibly to the agiicultiiral re- 
sources. Although perennial hay plant's need an abimtlance of 
moisture to make good yields, frequent rains and high humidity 
make curing exceedingly dilEcult and result in discouraging hay 
production. Therefore, moisture for the needs of the growing plant 
and periods of sunshine with freedom from showers for curing make 
the ideal climatic conditions for hay production. 

In the United States, temperature plays an important part in the 
hay industry, in being a factor that apparently hmits the southern 
range of timothy. No part of the United States proper is too cold 
for timothy, but from the northern part of the Cotton Belt soxith- 
ward the summer temperatures seem to be too great for its well- 
being. It so happens that in the part of the Southern States where 
timothy does not thrive there is no eqxially satisfactory perennial 
hay plant. If a hay plant could be found that would be as suitable 
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and as valuable for this region as timothy is for the Corn Belt, the 
crop-production map of the United States would doubtless be very 
materially modified. The same might be said of the drier parts of 
the Great Plains, but the cases are hardly analogous, since in the 
dxj region the growth of all vegetation is limited bv insufficient 
moisture. The lack of suitable hay plants for regions favorable for 
plant growth is a biological factor that limits hay production. 

The influence of edaphic or soil factors is shown chiefly in sections 
of sandy soils. Clay soils may be poor and exceedingly hard to 
work, but if they are sufficiently drained they are fairly suitable for 
hay plants; whereas sandy soils, if very light and inclined to be dry, 
as is frequently the case, are not satisfactory for the growing of good 
perennial hay plants or for the making of hay. 

Eough topography in many sections is responsible for hay being 
relatively more important than are other cultivated crops. Steep 



Fig. 6. — Timothy has Jong been the most important grass lor hay production. 

Its culture is confined very largely to the northeastern quarter ol the United 
' States 


hillsides wash badly when plowed annually and it is very unwise to 
raise tilled crops on them. The hay crop can be grown with a 
minimum of stirring of the soil and if necessary can be handled by 
very simple machinery. This is one reason for the relativeljr great 
importance of hay among the agricultural products in certain sec- 
tions of New York, Pennsylvania, and the New England States. 

Taken as a group, the natural factors play a very large part in the 
distribution of the hay crop of the United States. When the dis- 
tribution of the cultivated hay acreage is studied from an economic 
standpoint, it becomes evident that competition with crops that come 
more nearly falling into the class of cash crops is the factor that 
determines its relative importance in most agricultural regions or 
sections. In the sections of the United States best suited to com, 
the hay acreage declines. On the marginal areas of the Corn Belt, 
particularly northward and eastward, the competition is less severe 
and the hay acreage expands, except possibly where dairying is 
highly developed and silos are abundant. Winter and spring wheat 
culture even in the rain belt likewise tend to depress the hay acreage. 
In the sections of the Cotton Belt best suited to the growing of cot- 
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ton, that crop is supreme. The lack of suitable hay plants for much 
of the Cotton Belt, it is true, gives the cotton acreage an added 
advantage, as shown by the fact that in the black lands of Mississipi)i 
and Alabama, and elsewhere, alfalfa, when it could be grown suc- 
cessfully, provided a real competition with cotton in the matter of 
acreage. In recent years, for natural reasons not well known, its 
successful culture has declined. Tobacco and other less important 
cash crops have the same effect on the relative acreage as do com, 
cotton, and wheat, but their effect, of course, is much more local. 

In much of the irrigated West the relative hay acreage is very 
large. Irrigated lands are mainly in regions of dry climate where 
conditions are nearly ideal for the curing of hay. Alfalfa, one of 
the best hay plants grown by man, thrives abundantly on practi- 
cally all of the irrigated soils of this region. It produces two to six 
crops annually with a correspondingly large tonnage. Com is poorly 
adapted to most of the irrigated sections. Wheat and other small 
grains in general do well thei'c; but these small grains for the most 



Fux, 6. — lu the wide expanse of western range lands turms like those in the 
valleys* omphuhize the advantage of irrigation in their abundant hay crops 


part must be shijiped to milling centers and, because of the distance 
of most irrigated lands from large markets, transportation charges 
are high. Alfalfa, in addition to producing a large tonnage of hay, 
can be fed to livestock where it is produced, and thus it finds a mar- 
ket at home. Where alfalfa seed can be raised succes.sfully, it sup- 
plants the hay crop to some extent. Seed is a high-priced product 
and will bear heavy transportation charges. Alfalfa hay is shipi^od 
in quantity only when produced relatively close to large markets 
where transportation charges are not excessive. Cotton is competing 
with alfalfa on irrigated lands id parts of the Southwest. It is a 
cash crop that will bear transportation. Where a crop like sugar 
beets is introduced, alfalfa meets wnth competition. Beets produce a 
large tonnage and a near-by market is iisually provided. 

There are many other factors that determine the relative im- 
portance of the hay acreage in various parts of the United States. 
These^ are discussed elsewhere in this article. Hay is of value only 
as it is converted into animal labor or animal products. It is at a 
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disadvantage as compaz’ed with other crops, in that it has practi- 
cally no market abroad and because of its bulk and other features it 
can not be stored economically either on the farm or in terminal 
markets for indefinite periods, as can cereals, cotton, or tobacco. The 
flexibility of its consumption is not great. Acreage bears a more 
definite relation to yield than in the case of most other field crops, 
and in all there is relatively little of the speculative feature in hay 
growing. When emergency situations arise, such as that caused by 
the World War, the hay acreage is reduced to provide increase for 
the acreage of food crops. 

Factors Determining the Acreage on the Individual Farm 

All the factors that influence the relative acreage of hay in regions 
or sections operate in determining its acreage on the individual 



Fig. 7. — An alfalfa haying scene in central Kansas 

farm; but, in addition, there are other factors which affect hay 
acreage but can scarcely be said to be regional factors* Viewed from 
the standpoint of the individual farmer one of the first, if not the 
very first consideration, is the availability of a suitable hay plant 
for his conditions. Every farmer would raise hay probably in excess 
of his bare needs if he could be sure of a fair yield for the benefit 
such a crop would be in maintaining the productivity of his soil. 
But, on the other hand, the great attraction of cash crops where such 
are practicable has a tendency to induce the farmer to seek other 
ways of maintaining a permanent system of agriculture than by the 
inclusion of grass ” in his cropping system. Granted that the 
farmer be located in a region where mixed grain and livestock farm- 
ing is practiced, the distance, of his farm from market and the gen- 
eral conditions of the road from his farm to town may influence him 
in either of two directions. He may conclude, because of a long 
hard haul to market, to raise mostly grain, which is more easily 
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tranhpoi‘ted than hay; or he may decide to lean to liyestock and raise 
more hay and other forage, thus further simplifying his transporta- 
tion problems. 

Other factors being favorable, i*oiigh topography usually favors 
liay acreage on the individual farm, and smooth topograpliy favors 
the acreage of crops that require more cultivation of the soil. Ero- 
sion is here the chief determining factor, but the difficadty of using 
machinery is also a consideration. Poorly drained lands can be 
devoted to sxich crops as timothy and redtop better than to corn or 
small gi'ains. Alfalfa will not tolerate poor drainage. The farmer 
for reasons which he may regard as sufficient, may prefer to devote 
his poorly drained fields to grass rather than go to the trouble aufl 
expense of draining them for other crops. Unless the farmer’s soil 
is A'ery sandy it is not of great importance in determining his hay 
acreage, particularly where perennial grasses are the hay plants 
grown. Timothy especially is suited to a very wide range of soils. 
Different tj^pes of farming to some degree at least call for different 
cropping systems. Eor the average farmer diversified farming which 
includes a fair number of livestock is a conservative type, whereas 
cash-crop farming is more speculative in character. The almost 
innate belief that gi’ass ” is essential to a good permanent agri- 
culture and the need of hay for horse feed induces fanners to in- 
clude hay in their farming systems regardless of the systems they 
follow, but naturally the lonner calls for the larger acreage. The 
grain farmer makes hay a side line. The livestock farmer usually 
includes it as one of his principal crops. Either may grow a larger 
acreage than he would otherwise in order to enable him better to 
grow some other crop he considers more important. In many cases 
the livestock farmer raises hay for his own needs in preference to 
coarse roughage, because he has no silo and hay is moi^e easily and 
conveniently stored than is fodder or stover. In the last analysis, 
the farmer either consciously or unconsciously reviews all the factors 
and then decides upon the extent to which he shall engage in hay 
raising at any particular time. He looks at tlie problem in the 
main from the standpoint of not i:)rofit, but his own idiosyncrasies 
enter into the equation to some extent. In other words, he consults 
his likes and dislikes, sometimes possibly his imagination. He may 
regard himself as a good corn or wheat farmer and a poor hay 
farmer, or the reverse. He may dislike haymaking because of extra 
labor or for other reasons, or he may regard his farm as poor grass- 
land, especially since if he applies fertilizer he does so to his other 
crops and rarely to his hayfields. But idiosyncrasies rarely govern 
in the largest measure. The farmer’s decision is usually sound. So 
very largely the question is reduced after all to the consideration of 
profit consistent with dependability of income and the maintenance 
of his soil. He realizes in most cases that grains have greater possi- 
bilities of profit, but the hay crop helps him to divide his crop 
risk and tends to make his income more secure. Where hay com- 
petes strongly with grain as a cash crop, he is influenced of course 
in its favor ; but he realizes that the value of his hay crop may be 
very severely reduced by unfavorable weather during the few days 
that are necessary to cure it. Grains are leas subject to such pre- 
carious conditions. After they have matured they will withstand 
bad weather and other damaging agencies to a much greater degree 
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than will hay. Of course the farmer knows that much of the dam- 
age done to hay by unfavorable conditions for curing does not unlit 
it for feeding on the farm, and he must have hay at least for his 
horses. If he is able to cure a part of his crop in bright sweet con- 
dition, that part can be put on the market if he desires. 

The farmer in the hay belt grows hay because he needs it for his 
horses, because he believes a “ grass ” crop is necessary to keep his. 
soil in a good permanent state of productivity, and in other ways to 
improve his crop production. Besides, it gives him an additional 
chance against the weather and other growing and marketing fac- 
tors in the gamble of farming ; and in some, although a rather small 
percentage of cases, he grows it because for him it is a real cash crop. 

History of the Development of Hay Production 

Since the beginning of history hay has played a very important 
part in the development of civilization. This is especially true in 
central Europe, where the conversion of the natural marsh grass- 
lands into well-drained meadows of cultivated hay plants was one 
of the main factors in social and economic progress. In the Eoman 
Empire, before the beginning of the Christian era, the making and 
storing of hay was considered of such importance that it was re- 
garded as lawful and proper to engage in this work on holidays and 
days of worship. There were few other activities so highly regarded. 

Hay has played no small part in the development of the United 
States. To-day America’s hay crop is among her most important 
staples. It is estimated that there are now upward of 98,000,000 
tons of hay of all kinds produced annually. This is approximately 
24 per cent of the total production of coarse forage, or enough for 
approximately 14,000,000 adult animals for one year. In other 
words, if bur domestic herbivorous animals could subsist on hay 
alone, as in many cases they can, a year’s production would feed 
14,000,000, or 24 per cent of the total number. As an important 
constituent of animal rations, hay furnishes much of the energy for 
the work animals of the farm and contributes largely to the making 
of animal products for human food and the industrial arts. 

One of the first problems of the northern settler was to provide 
hay or other coarse forage for his livestock through the winter sea- 
son. Previous to the Revolutionary War a large part of the hay 
gathered was produced on natural meadows or marshes. These 
marsh meadows were important economic assets, but their limited 
extent necessitated the establishment of artificial meadows before 
livestock could be greatly increased. Meadows usually were started, 
however, by clearing and setting aside for common use the low-lying 
lands which would produce natural pastures and meadows. Seed of 
various English grasses was occasionally sown, but its use was not 
general throughout the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. As vil- 
lages and cities grew and the number of horses necessary for trans- 
portation increased, the demand for good-quality hay became greater, 
and in suitable areas near the cities there developed some specializa- 
tion in the production of hay for market. 

The Northern States were fortunate in having a climate favor- 
able to good hay grasses. To the south, in the Tidewater and Pied- 
mont country from New York to Virginia, contemporary accounts 
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as late as 1800 note the great scar<‘ity of meadows. Farther south 
weeds and sedges afforded considerable pasturage, and mild winters 
largely relieved the need of hay. 

Our first important hay plant was timothy. Originally it came 
to notice in New England, where it was ImoAvn as Herd's grass, sup- 
posedly named for the man who found it and sowed the seed. Lo- 
cally in NeA^r England and New York it still is called by this name, 
which now is more generally applied to red top. Before iT.lO timothy 
was taken to the vicinity oi Baltimore, according to traditional evi- 
dence, by Timothy Hanson, for whom it was named. From Balti- 
more it spread both in this country and to England. Its adaptation 
to heavy, moist soils and a cool climate retarded its utilization about 
Baltimore, and in 1800 its use seems to have become more general in 
England than in America. Yet, throughout the Northern States it 
was well known before the Eevolution. With the extension of settle- 
ment and grain farming in tlie North, timothy went hand in hand, 
because, in general, it was suitable for all of the moister of the wheat 
soils. In the South and on the unirrigated dry lands of the West, 
howeA^er, where the climatic conditions are not faA^orable, it is of 
comparatively little importance. 

Red cloA'er, as well as timothy, Avas widely disi)ersed in the 
Colonies before the ReA^olution, and its production was becoming 
general in some sections of the North. The Avar, by cxitting off the 
Ihiglish supply of seed, retarded the development of the crop in the 
Central States. Clover seed was brought to tliis country from Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, but cIoA^er culture was purely local. 
After the ReA^olution and during the early years of the last century 
its production, particularly with the use of gypsum and marl at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in Delawai'e, Maryland, and south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Not only was it a source of hay but a means 
of increasing the productivity of land. (Fig. 8.) For the country 
as a whole north of the Cotton Belt, red cloA^er probably can not clahn 
general adoption before 1850. 

In addition to timothy and clover, many other hay plants were 
introduced- into the Colonies, though they ’ attracted little notice. 
Probably alfalfa aa'hs cultivated locally during the last years of the 
Colonies, and certainly before 1800. ' On the west coast of South 
America it has been groAAm for a century and a half or tAvo centuries, 
whence it was introduced into California about 1854. 

The last years of the Colonies and the first years of the Union 
formed a period of establishment of meadoAA^s east of the Ap])a- 
lachians. Px*eviously the AAuntering of liA^estock had been a some- 
what trying task at best. After about 1820, however, hay became 
abundant in the North and trade deA^eloped betAveen the ISforth and 
South. Hay production became an important farm enterprise and 
in some areas held a definite place in the ci’opping system. 

In 1889 New York was the great hay-producing State, with Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, respectively, second and third. NeAv England at 
that time must be classed with New York, for hay production was 
about equally important in the two sections. In ‘New England it 
was the most important crop grown. The quantity of hay available 
for winter use was the limiting factor in determining the number 
of livestock which could be kept through the year. The chief aim 
in cropping many farms was to produce as much hay as possible. 
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The best land — ^tlmt is, the smoothest and richest — ^Yas given over to 
hay, and the hayfield generally was manured or otherwise fertilized. 
After from two to six crops of hay had been taken off, the field was 
broken up, cultivated one or two yeal's, and reseeded to grass. A 
common rotation was corn, potatoes, oats, followed by grass from 
three to six years or in general as long as it continued to yield a ton 
of hay to the acre. 

New York City furnished a market for a large quantity of hay, 
and Long Islancl Sound, the Connecticut Eiver, and the Hudson 
River, with their connecting canals, permitted cheap transportation. 
Dairying was becoming a specializecl industry, and winter dairying 
likewise required large quantities of good hay. 

Long distances to market made it essential to compress the loose 
hay into less bulk if the trade was to reach its greatest development, 
and as early as 1813 a patent was issued on a hay press. Two hay 



Fig. 8. — High in fec^ding value, useful in the rotation, and relished by livestock 
of all Muds, clover is the most important leguminous crop grown In the north- 
eastern United States 


presses or “ hay and cotton presses ’’ were patented in 182C, 
and one in each of the j^ears 1828, 1835, and 1839. Most of these 
early patents were issued to pei'sons in the Northeast, where liay was 
grown for market. Hay baling on a commercial basis may be said 
to have stai-ted by 1835. As early as 1810 the Ne-w Orleans market 
received hay both from the upjier reaches of the Ohio and from 
eastern New York. 

At the same time hay production was rapidly moving westward 
with corn and wheat to the edge of the prairies. West of Ohio the 
small quantity of hay harvested was chiefly from wild grass. The 
prairies of Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa, and the prairies inter- 
spersed with marshlands of Wisconsin and Indiana, produced an 
abundance of hay. Wild hay always has been more plentiful on the 
prairies than on "the cut-over lands to the eastward. (See Fig. 20.) 

The estimates of the Department of Agriculture show a rapid 
increase of total hay in the prairie and great plains States until 

29283^— VBK 1924 20 
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shortly before 1900. In the earlier years, howeyer, comparatively 
little of it Avas cultivated hay. The increase of land in farms and the 
consequent increase of natural grasses fenced in and cut for hay 
largely explains the apparently rapid growth of hay culture on the 
prairies. 

Following 1839 settlement proceeded swiftly in the^ Ohio and 
upper Missouri Valleys, and the open i^rairics were rapidly fenced 
up. By 1850 the cultivated hay crop was beginning to be important 
in Indiana, Illinois, ]\Iiehigan, and Wisconsin, and the growth of 
cities in the South was further develoi)ing the southern market. 

Until 1840 practically the entire hay crop Avas cut with the scythe, 
(Fig. 9.) Mowing machines had been inA^ented, but their Avork had not 
yet proA’'ed to be generally satisfactory, and only a few were in use* 
They were continuously improA^ed, however, and from 1850 to 1860 
there was a swift development in their use, encouraged by the rapid 



Fiq, 0. — The scythe and the hand rahe were the principal ImpTementa of hay- 
making before the advent of the mowing machine 

settlement of the West. The prairies were smooili and hand labor 
was relatively scarce. The prairie farmer found it economical to 
use machinery in cutting over a large area rather than to hire 
laborers to mow with scythes a small area which had been prepared 
to produce a higher yield. By 1860 the use of the moAving machine 
had become general. An obserA^er in 1858 makes the following com- 
ment contrasting the mower and the scythe : 

In the first place in this section of country for several years past no good 
mowers could be had for less than $1.50 per day and board. I never saAV 
five mowers together that would aA^erage over 1 acre each daily and seldom 
that. * * * Now I could get any quantity I ever had, or ever AVill have 
to cut, done for 62 cents per acre by horses, and they will cut 10 acres per 
day. The difference of board of 10 men in place of one man and one pair of 
horses is no small item. 

Doubtless the development of the mower has been the greatest 
technical advance made in hay production. (Fig. 10.) With the 
expansion of hay acreage, however, attention likewise was given in 
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the fifties and sixties to other haying machinery. Before 1860 pat- 
ents had been issued on 10 horse rakes, 5 "’hay elevators/.’ and 10 
hay loaders. During the sixties they were issued on 27 horse rakes, 
55 hay elevators,” 100 hay loaders, and 290 horse forks. 

Probably it was during the early seventies that important quanti- 
ties of hay first x'eached the seaboard from west of the mountains. 
During the Civil War the markets on the lower Mississippi had 
been cut off, while transportation to the east was improved and 
farm area had expanded. When the southern market later revived 
with new agricultural and economic development, a regular system 
of w^arehousing on a large scale was started about 1890, and the Lake 
and Prairie States marketed lax'ge quantities of hay in the South 
and the East. In the South hay was purchased both for city and 
for farm consumption, but Eastex’ii farmex's as a rule still supplied 
their own hay requii’ements. 



Fm. 10,— The mowing machine has heon nn impoi’tant factor in the development 
' (St modern haymaking methods 

While electric cars were displacing horses during the eighties and 
nineties the hay trade was concerned lest the eastern mai*ket entirely 
disappear. Probably not over one-half million horses were thxis 
displaced, however, and during the same time truck horses and 
eastern dairy communities were consuming mcreasing quantities 
of western hay. (See hay production maps. Figures 11 to 19.) 

Other forage crops in the South and the semiarid West have come 
to supplement in an important way our hay production. From 
1899 to 1919 wild hay increased from 15,000,000 to only 17,000,000 
acres for the country as a whole. Increase in tame hay was pi'in- 
cipally accounted for by the increase in alfalfa from 2,000,000 to 
8,500,000 acres. Grains and annual legiunes cut for hay about 
doubled, reaching 7,500,000 acres in 1919. Coai’se forage crops ex- 
panded tenfold, from 3,000,000 to 30,000,000 acres. By this gvowth 
coarse forage crops had come in 1919 to represent approximately one- 
third of our “ hay and forage ” acreage. Coarse forage had a rapid 
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growth in the North Central and West South Central States, whei’e 
there were 2,500,000 acres in 1899, 3,000,000 in 1909, and 7,000,000 in 
1919. Small grains and annual legumes cut for hay showed a rapid 
growth in all sections except the Pacific, where as early as 1899 
nearly 2,000,000 acres ■were cut. 

The distribution of total hay acreage in 1919 was for New England’ 
3,100,000 ; Middle Atlantic, 8,200,000; East North Central, 14,200,000 ; 
West North Central, 26,600,000; South Atlantic, 6,500,000; East 



Pia. 11. — Ilay production first became an importnut a^?ricultural activity in New 
York and the New England States. Timothy and rod clover, our principal 
market hays, are well adapted to the climate of this region, and these States 
have therefore continued to grow large quantities of hay 



12. — By 18-49 hay was becoming important iu Indiana, northern Illinois, 
and the stuitbern parts of Michigan and Wi.MConsin ; much of this, however, 
was wild hay. Thou, as now, the Southeastern States showed Imt little tend- 
ency to grow hay either for home consumption or the markets 




South Central, 5,000,000; West South Central, 5,600,000; Mountain, 
7,400,000; and Pacific, 4,200,000. The distribution is important as 
indicating the supplj' of hay. Owing to the difference in area of the 
geographical divisions, however, the concentration of hay acreage is 
better shown by percentage of improved farm land in hay. These 
percentages in 1919 for the divisions in the order named above were 
20, 20, 12, 10, 7, 6, 3, 7, and 8, showing hay acreage to vaiy from one- 



Pig. 13. — Witli tiie advance of population westward hay became an important 
crop in Iowa and northern Missomd. The discovery of gold in California 
had also started a new center of hay production on the west coast around San 
Francisco and Sacramento 



Wio, 14. — ^In the decade 1859 to 1S69 there was little change in tiie hay area. 
Although the total production of hay increased 8j000»000 tons, the producing 
region was about the same except for a slight westward movement 
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fifth of all farm land in the Northeast, where markets are good and 
the land diflSciilt to till, to one-thirtieth in the Southwest, where on 
the unirrigated lands much coarse forage is grown. 

The volume of the hay trade can not be ascertained accurately, but 
receipts at the principal markets indicate that a larger i)art than 
formerly is being fed to livestock on farms. City work animals de- 
creased from 1910 to 1920 by about two-fifths. Feeding of hay to 



Fig. 15. — By 1879 Kansas, a State which had settled up rapidly after the Civil 
War, was producing' over 1,590,000 tons of hay. The States south of the Ohio 
River continued to grow cotton, tobacco, and com almost to the exclusion of 
feed crops 



Fig. 10. — In the decade 1879 to 1889 an enormous agricultural devdopment 
tools place in the prairie States, and Iowa superseded New York as the lead- 
ing hay State. iCansas ranked fourth on the list, and the total production 
of hay nearly doubled. This was due in large measure to the wider use of 
haying machinery on the level lands of the Central West and the more ex- 
tmded utilization of the native grasses in Minnesota, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas 
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■work stock on farms probably has ceased to increase, or perhaps has 
decreased, owing to greater use of mechanical power, leaving a 
gi-eater part of farm-fed hay for meat and dairy animals. 

The lessened demand in cities is a disadvantage to those farmers 
who raise hay for market but is, of course, distinctly advantageous 
to the dairyman or the southern farmer who regularly buys a part 
of his supply. The demand on the industry % the city market 
probably wull continue to decrease. for some time, and the inci’ease 



Fig. 17. — From 1889 to 1899 the advance in total production was not so rapid 
as in the preceding decade, but more hay was being produced in the Rocfey 
Mountain States and on the Pacific coast. Realization of the value of alfalfa 
in this region accounted for much of this ^ , 
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in legumes and other forage crops is holding hay i:)rices lower than 
they would be otherwise. Furthermore, without reduction in freight 
rates on hay as compared with other commodities, hay production 
for market will continue to concentrate about the markets of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. 

Hay Production and Feeding Values 

The percentage of cropped land devoted to hay production in the 
different agricultural regions varies greatly. The region of greatest 
hay production is located in the northeastern quarter of the United 
States (Fig. 19), one of the reasons being the adaptation of timothy 
to the climatic conditions of that region. Bed and alsike clovers are 
also better adapted to this region than to the southeastern or western 
parts of the country. In the western half of the United States there 



Flo. 19, — It is important to note that hay prodxictioii in 1010 was moro general 
over the TTnitecl States than in earlier perio<ls. The northeastern quarter of 
the United States and the irrigaled sections of the West continued, however, to 

g reduce the larger part of our hay crop. New York again hecame the leading 
tate in quantity or hay produced 

are districts of very intensive hay production, mostly alfalfa, but a 
great propoi“tion of the land is either too dry or too mountainous 
for success with tame hay. The alfalfa-producing sections are 
largely confined to irrigated valleys, the scattered dots on the map 
indicating mostly wild hay. The areas of heavy production in 
eastern Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Minne- 
sota are also made up to an appreciable extent of wild hay, especially 
in the Dakotas and western Minnesota. In Nebraska and Kansas 
. alfalfa is important and perhaps the predominating element in the 
total hay crop. 

Yield per Acre 


Among the roughage-producing crops hay is not so productive in 
tons per acre as are fodder and silage. The average yield per acre 
of hay in the United States in 1919 was 1.23 tons ; fodder, 1.73 tons ; 
and silage, 7.42 tons. If however, these yields are reduced to a dry- 
matter basis, they are respectively, 0.96, 1.01, and 1.95 for hay, 
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fodder, and silage. Approximately 79 per cent of the hay, .58 per 
cent of the fodder, and only 26 per cent of the silage is dry matter. 
Feeding value is dependent on the dry matter in the forage and the 
quantity wasted must be considered. 

In determining the final .value of hay in comparison with other 
forages, pasturage must also be taken into account It has been 
estimated that 2^ acres of tame pastures in the northeastern United 
States will provide sustenance for one mature animal for six months. 
This would be equivalent to 5 acres per animal unit ^ for 12 months. 
The quantity of grass hay necessary to support one animal unit for 
12 months is estimated at 8 tons and of legume hay 5 tons. It is 
apparent, therefore, that timothy meadows would have to yield ap- 
proximately 1.6 tons of hay per acre in order to be equivalent to the 
carrying capacity of good tame pastures of the humid Northeastern 
States. For alfalfa and other legumes a yield of only 1 ton per 
acre would equal the supportage of such pastures. 

If we compare the hay yields of timothy, native grasses, alfalfa, 
and clover with the earring capacity estimates of hiimid grasslands 
given in the. article, “ Our Forage Eesources ” in the 1923 Yearbook 
(see pp. 337 and 369) we find that it requires an average of 7.35 
acres of timothy or na.tive hay grass and only 3.01 acres of alfalfa 
or clover to siipport an animal imit one year, whereas the pastures 
in humid areas require 8.67 aci’es to support an animal unit for the 
same length of time. So far as the grasses are concerned, pasturing 
is no doubt the more economical method- of utilization, because of the 

f reater amount of labor required to harvest and feed the product as 
ay. With legumes there would appear to be an advantage in favor 
of the hay crop, since little more than one-third as much land is 
needed. 

Factors a-^eeting yield . — One of the chief factors governing the 
yield of hay is the adaptation of each grass or legume to the climatic 
and soil conditions of the locality where it is grown. Timothy in the 
semiarid Great Plains or in the warm, humid southeastern States 
makes very low yields. Bed clover also is poorly adapted to the dry 
regions and to the low altitudes of the southeastern States. To ob- 
tain maximum yields it is necessai-y, therefore, to choose a hay plant 
which is suited to the climate and soil where it is being grown. 

Seasonal climatic conditions also affect very markedly hay yields. 
A cool wet spring is conducive to high yields of most northern hay 
plants. The exceptions are confined largely to hay crops south- 
ward, such as Beimuda grass and Japan clover, which thrive best 
during periods of high temperature. 

Fertilizers, although not applied very generally to meadows, are 
effective in increasing yields. It has been found that the yields of 
timothy may be increased from 9(J to 150 per cent by applications 
of 6 to 10 tons per acre of barnyard manure; from 15 to 45 per cent 
by applications of 150 to 160 pounds of nitrate of soda; and to a 
considerably less extent by applications of acid phosphate and 
muriate of potash. A comhination of the three essentials of a com- 
plete fertilizer — ^nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium — ^is usually 
more effective than any one element alone; and, where the quantity 

^Pop the purpose of estimating feed reciuirements, an animal nnit is considered equal 
to 1 adult cow, steer, horse, or mule, 5 hogs, 7 sheep or goats, or 100 poultry. 
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of each is sufficiently large, the effect on the yield is aboiit the same 
as that of barnyard manure. These conclusions are based on experi- 
ments carried out at the New York, Massachusetts, and Delaware 
State Experiment Stations. New York investigations have seemed 
to demonstrate, however, that the application of fertilizer to a hay 
meadow is not profitable unless the hay sells at a high price. Appli- 
cation of fertilizers when prices for hay were low resulted in a loss 
even where the increase in yield was as large as that reported for 
b|-rnyard manure. Fertilizing meadows, however, mcrea,ses the 
yields of succeeding crops by the residual effect, especially of barn- 
yard manure, and because the increased growth of the grasses adds 
to the soil larger quantities of vegetable matter both in the roots 
and tops. 

Alfalfa and clover respond promptly and effectively to applica- 
tions of fertilizer. This is pai'ticularly true on poor soils. Legumes 
in general, however, do not respond so much to additions of nitrogen 
as do the grasses, such as timothy and redtop. 

A tabulation of the results of 1,2C3 tests of fertilizers on hay 
meadows is given in Bureau of Soils Bulletin 67. This bulletin^ 
published in 1910, covers the period from 1868 to 1907. With hay 
valued at $9 a ton and the fertilizer ingredients at their average mar- 
ket value, most of the applications resulted in a loss, or at best in a 
very slight profit. The price attributed to the hay is rather low, but 
perhaps is fairly representative of the average farm price of hay 
during the period mentioned. 

In 469 tests of mineral fertilizers applied singly there was an 
average loss of $1.90 per acre. These tests included many minerals 
not commonly used. In 67 experiments with nitrate of soda the 
average profit was $1.70; nitrate of potash, 8 experiments, average 
profit $1.57; acid phosphate, 82 experiments, average profit $0.24; 
rock phosphate, 27 experiments, average profit $0.61; muriate of 
potash, 38 experiments, average loss $3.82; basic slag, 12 ‘experi- 
ments, average loss $0.52; lime, 102 experiments, average loss $6.80 
per acre. 

Mixtures of two minerals gave about the same results as using 
them singly. The average loss as indicated by 136 experiments was 
$1.40 per acre. Nitrate of soda and acid phosphate combined in 11 
experiments showed an average profit of only 3 cents; nitrate of 
soda and muriate of potash, 9 experiments, average profit, $1.14; 
acid phosphate and muriate of potash, 82 experiments, average loss 
$0.61; nitrate of soda and lime, 2 experiments, average loss $3.63; 
acid phosphate and lime, 2 experiments, average loss $7.53 ; and 
muriate of potash and lime, 2 experiments, average loss $7.26 per 
acre. 

Where mixtures of three or more minerals were applied there was 
an average loss of $7.83 per acre in 192 experiments. Nitrate of 
soda, acid phosphate, and muriate of potash applied in mixture in 
96 experiments resulted in an average loss of $6.53; and sulfate 
of ammonia, acid phosphate, and muriate of potash, in 75 experi- 
ments, an average loss of $9.88 per acre. The nearest approach to 
a profit resulted from the application of nitrate of soda, basic slag, 


miscellaneous crops. 

U. S. Dept. Jlgr. Bur. of Solis Bui. 67, pp. 18-27. 1910. 
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and muriate of potash, when the average loss in two experiments 
was only $0,28 per acre. 

In 95 experiments barnyard manure applied at the rate of 12 tons 
per acre showed an average profit of $0.37, but in 23 experiments 
an application of 25 tons of manure with ly^ tons of lime resulted 
in an average loss of $16.55 per acre. 

In all these experiments nitrate of soda and barnyard manure 
gave the largest increase in yield of hay. Phosphate fertilizers 
ranked third, lime fourth, and potash fertilizers fifth in effective- 
ness. This compilation of results, although not conclusive, shows 
that even with large increases in yields the application of fertilizers 
to hay meadows is not usually profitable except in periods of high 
prices. 


Advantages of Hay over Other Types of Roughage 

Among the advantages which are at once apparent is the greater 
ease of making hay as compared with fodder or silage. Practically 
all of the operations of harvesting a hay crop may be accomplished 
with machinery, whereas fodder and silage both require consider- 
able hand labor. 

In feeding, also, hay is much easier to handle than fodder and 
is less objectionable to the farm laborer than is silage. After hay 
is baled it can be shipped very readily; fodder and silage must be 
fed on the farm where they are produced. 

In storage, hay has a great advantage over fodder and to some 
extent over silage. For the storing of silage an expensive con- 
tainer must be provided; hay may Ife stacked in the field or baled 
and placed under a cheap shed or other protection, such as a Cover- 
ing of slough grass or canvas. 

There is much less waste in feeding hay than there is in feeding 
fodder. The advantage in respect to waste, however, is in favor or 
silage. Very little of the silage is refused by livestock, and the 
amount of waste in feeding good silage is perhaps the minimum for 
all classes of rough forage. 


Kinds of Hay 

Among the very numerous plants which might be used to produce 
hay only a relatively few are cultivated for that purpose. It may be 
of interest to consider the factors which have determined their 
desirability for cultivation. 

To become much used as a hay crop a plant must be (1) ,weU 
adapted to the conditions where grown; (2) of a texture fine enough 
so that it will cure readily; (3) relatively high in yield; (4) capable 
of being harvested readily; (5) palatable and of high nutritive 
value ; (6) moderate in cost of establishing, especially as regards the 
cost 01 seed; (7) not difficult to eradicate or troublesome as a weed. 

If grown for sale, the most important consideration is that the hay 
must meet the desires or prejudices of the market in which it is to be 
sold. 

According to the census of 1919, the production of the more impor- 
tant kinds of hay stood in the lollowing order; Timothy, alfalfa, 
clover, wdld hay. 
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Timothy is the leading hay grass in the United States. It is very 
satisfactory to mix with clover, which mixture makes up the larger 
part of the hay crop in the Northeastern States. In 1919 there were 
25,470,000 tons of timothy and 16,818,000 tons of clover hay pro- 
duced in the United States. Alfalfa gave a production of 18,853,000 
tons; native or prairie hay 15,631,000 tons. The hay from miscella- 
neous tame grasses, such as Johnson grass, millet, redtop, orchard 
grass, Bermuda grass, Kentucky bluegrass, crab grass, and Sudan 
grass amounted to 6,404,000 tons. After these principal hay crops 
the grain hays were most important. The small grains, however, 
usually contribute a very minor portion of the total hay crop of the 
United States. 

Timothy ^ — ^Timothy is the leading market hay of the United 
States. ‘ It lends itself to baling and shipping better than almost any 
other. It is the standard hay for horses, resulting in a demand for 



Fig. 20. — In the Stntes north of the C’otlon Belt and east of the Urt^at 
Plains timothy alone conlributos nearly half the hay and, mixed with 
clover, nearly a cinnrter more. In the Southeastern States, .TohnKon sraas, 
Bermuda grass, and the annual legumes are the most important hay 
crops. In the Western States, alfalfa ranks first, the wild or native 
grasses second, and the small grains third as hay producers 


it in cities and towns. Timothy is a leafy, fine-stemmed grass which 
cures easily, keeps well in storage, is palatable, causes no digestive 
derangements, and can be fed with little waste. The leaves do not 
break up like the leaves of legumes, such as alfalfa and sweetclover, 
and are therefore retained on the stem. Timothy hay is not ordinar- 
ily dusty unless it was cut at the time when the plants were in fuU 
bloom and laden with pollen. Feeding dusty hay to horses aggra- 
vates cases of heaves and other disorders of the digestive and respira- 
tory systems, pother advantage of timothy lies in its ability to 
remain in condition for cutting through a considerable period. It 
is desirable and necessary in order to produce a high market grade of 
hay that timothy be cut at the proper time, but its jfeeding value is 
not greatly impaired if it has' passed the most desirable stage * of 
development before cutting, 

Timothy is well suited to the climatic conditions of northeastern 
United States, and is the leading hay grass in the hay and dairying 
region, the Corn Belt, and the corn and winter wheat belts which 
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occupy-the northeastern quarter of the United States. (Figs. 5 and 
20.) "Timothy is not especially exacting in respect to soil types, as 
it gro^TS on a wide variety of soils, but the highest yields are ob- 
tained on the rich loam soils of the Corn Belt and on the limited 
areas in the valleys of the Northwestern States, where it is grown 
under irrigation. On the Pacific slope, where rainfall is abundant, 
and in the irrigated valleys of Washington and Oregon timothy 
produces well and is rapidly becoming the leading hay grass. 

If we consider that one-half of the hay in the timothy and clover 
mixed hay consists of timothy, the production of timothy hay in the 
United States in 1923 amounted to 22,934,000 tons and the average 
yield per acre was 1.21 tons. This amount is about 2,500,000 tons less 
than was produced in 1919, indicating a decline in timothy culture. 

It is generally very poor practice to feed timothy hay to sheep or 
cattle, especially to dairy cows and fattening calves, since legume 
hays give much better results, and timothy is usually worth much 
more to feed to horses and other work animals. As timothy lacks 
laxative properties, it is better to feed alfalfa or some other legume 
hay with it. 

Timothy hay has a feeding value about equal to the average of 
grass hays, all of which are rather low in protein but high in carbo- 
hydrate units. The chemical composition of timothy is shown in 
Table 1, together with those of other impoi’tant hays. 

Prairie hay . — ^Wild or native hay is produced very largely in the 
northern half of the Great Plains and the territory immediately ad- 
jacent on the east in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska,. Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. The feeding value of prairie hay is 
much more variable than that of timothy, owing to the different 
kinds of grasses which go to make up the crop. In the eastern part 
of the prairie-hay region the grasses are mostly bluejoint and big 
blue stem, with lesser amounts of the little blue stem, Indian grass, 
and switch grass. In the western part these grasses give way to 
western wheat grass, slender wheat grass, and side-oats grama, with 
other species of grama entering into the production in favorable sea- 
sons. In the high valleys and parks of the Rocl^y Mountains bxmch 
wheat grass and Nevada bluegrass are the most important, while 
in California the introduced wild oat perhaps makes up the principal 
part of the wild hay. Although there is a certain similarity in the 
feeding value of all these grasses, the palatability and resultant 
waste in feeding differ markedly. In some of the finer-stemmed na- 
tive hays, such as western wheat grass and grama grass, there is very 
little waste; in others, such as switch grass and little blue stem, which 
are rather stemmy, the waste in feeding is considerable. 

The native hays are obtained under a great variety of climatic 
conditions and embrace numerous different grasses according to the 
region where harvested. Some of them are well adapted to humid 
conditions, and others, such as the western wheat grass and grama 
grasses, to semiarid climates. In soil requirement also the variation 
^ just as extreme. Certain grasses, like the bluejoint, are abundant 
in wet mucky soils, and others, like Indian grass and switch grass, 
are found oh loose sandy soils. The native hay grasses produced in 
1923, 17,528,000 tons, or 1.11 tons per acre of hay; in 1919 the 
production was 15,631,000 tons. 
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The feeding values of the native hays are for the most part very 
similar to timothy hay. The chemical composition of a number of 
these native hays is shown in Table 1. The native hays can as a 
rule be baled readily and in moderate quantities find steady markets 
in Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, and points on the 
Pacific coast at prices somewhat less than those paid for timothy. 
Native hay is usually free from dust, and some kinds of it are 
especially ^ood for horses. There is, moreover, a greater percent- 
age of native hay fed to cattle, sheep, and goats than is the case 
with timothy hay, owing largely to the fact that the former is pro- 
duced in a livestock area where other forage is sometimes scarce. 
It is not a good practice, however, to use prairie hay for dairy cat- 
tle or young growing animals, as it is low in protein and probably 
also Tow in lime. 



Fio. 21. — Wild or native hay is most important in the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and northeastern Oklahoma, with scattered areas in 
Wisconsin and the Rocky Mountain States. In 1919 the acrea^o was al- 
most twice that of alfalfa, but the production was less by over 3,000,000 
tons 


Cattle and horses find prairie hay palatable, and if cut at the 
proper stage of development the^ color and aroma are usually good. 
The native hay grasses form an important part of the forage avail- 
able for the support of the livestock industry in the northern Great 
Plains. Comparatively little prairie hay finds its way to the mar- 
kets. Much of it is stacked in the field where it is cut, and fed by 
the owner or neighbors in his immediate locality. Cattle which are 
fed a liberal ration of prairie hay during the winter usually make 
some gains. 

MiscellaneouB tame grasses . — The hay' from redtop, orchard grass, 
millet, Kentucky bluegrass, Sudan grass, crab grass, Bermuda 
grass, Johnson grass, and other less well-kaown masses makes in 
the aggregate an important item in the support of livestock on the 
farms. (See 1923 Yearbook, Table 18, p. 357.) Such hays do not 
enter the markets to any great extent as do timothy hay and prairie 
hay. In 1923 the total contribution of this group of grasses was 
9,475,000 tons of hay, an average yield of approximately 1.32 tons 
Mr acre._ In 1919 the total* production was 6,404,000, having been 
heaviest in the New England States, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
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sippi, western Kentucky, and southern Illinois and Indiana. Very 
little was produced in the Corn Belt, where timothy and clover are 
abundant, or in the Western States, where alfalfa and prairie hay 
occupy most of the hay lands. In the Jfew England and Middle 
Atlantic States the hay is mostly redtop, orchard grass, and the 
bent grasses; in southern Indiana and Illinois it is largely redtop; 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf States, including Texas, it is John- 
son grass, crab grass, and Bermuda grass, while in the Great Plains 
and Prairie States the acreage is largely millet and Sudan grass. 
Bluegrass and orchard grass are most important in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The quality of the hay from these grasses of course varies widely 
with the nature of the grass and must be discussed individually. 

Johnson grass is widely distributed over the Cotton Belt and is 
almost the only one of the miscellaneous grass hays produced there 



Fig. 22. — ^Tbe aeteage of miscellaneous tame grasses is widely scattered over 
the United States on account of the numerous kinds of grasses included 
in this group. The area of heaviest production is in the New England 
States and eastern New York ^ 

■which has attained any importance as a market hay. In the princi- 
pai cities of the Cotton Belt it is sold in considerable quantity at 
prices below those paid for timothy. Johnsoh-grass hay, although 
somewhat coarse as a rule, is palatable and fully equal to timothy 
hay in feeding value. It is accepted readily by liverymen in the 
South for feeding horses, and cattle do well on it. In order to pre- 
vent dissemination of the seeds, Johnson grass should be cut for hay 
before the seeds have become sufficiently mature to be viable, other- 
wise through the use of the manure as fertilizer the grass may be 
introduced into fields formerly free from it. 

Johnson grass thrives on the better soils in the southern two- 
fifths of the United States, where it is never cold enough to kill th6 
roots during the winter. The principal disadvantage in the produc- 
tion of Jomson-grass hay is due to the underground stems or root- 
stocks, which make it difficult to eradicate from fields after it has 
once TOcome established. Very few farmers in the South care to 
introduce Johnson ^ass on their farms, because it usually results in 
much additional labor in the cultivation of other crops. Several 
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States have laws prohibiting the seeding of Johnson grass or the sale 
of seed in the State. It is looked upon as a weed by most cotton 
growers, and more attention and study have been given to its eradi- 
cation than to its utilization. 

It has been estimated that there were at least 500,000 tons of John- 
son-grass hay produced in 1919, and the acreage is probably increas- 
ing each year as the possibilities of the grass are bettor realized. 

Bermuda grass is another introduced grass which has become estab- 
lished in our Southern States, where it is often called wire grass 
because of its tough trailing steins. It is well suited to climalic 
conditions in the Cotton Belt and contributes much to the forage 
resources of that region, being more important, however, as a 
pasture than as a hay grass. Unlike Johnson grass, Bermuda grass 
thrives on nearly all kinds of soil and is found growing on clay 
hillsides and poor sandy soils as well as on good river-bottom loanis. 

Bermuda grass is strictly a summer grass and turns brown with 
the first frost in the fall. No other grass introduced into our south- 
ern agriculture grows so well during the hot, dry, summer months, 
but other forage plants must be depended upon for pasture and hay 
during the cooler parts of the year. It is a turf-forming grass, 
spreading by prostrate or trailii^ stems which I’oot at the nodes or 
joints. It jiroduces seed in commercial quantities only in south- 
western United States and certain foreign countries, especially 
Australia. Bermuda seed is usually of low germination, and this 
grass is therefore very often propagated vegetatively. New fields of 
it are established by scattering pieces of the sod or chopped runners 
over the prepared seed bed and covering them lightly with a disk 
or harrow. When once established Bermuda grass is difficult to 
eradicate from cultivated fields, though not so bad in this respect 
as Johnson grass. This persistence as a weed in cultivated fields, 
together with its failure to produce good, viable, cheap seed, tends 
to restrict the acreage of Bermuda grass cut for hay. There was an 
estimated production of 400,000 tons of Bermuda-grass hay in 1919. 

Bermuda-grass hay has about the same feeding value for horses 
and mules as timothy. In Oklahoma it was found to be more palat- 
able and nutritious than the native prairie hay, and in Mississippi 
it has given better results than timothy when fed to dairy cows. 
Overripe Bermuda grass makes an inferior hay, as the stems are 
tough and wiry. Very little Bermuda-grass hay is found on the 
city markets, most of it being consumed in the locality where it is 
produced. 

Crab grass is an annual which appears spontaneously in fields and 
lawns far northward but is utilized as a hay grass only in the Cotton 
Belt. It seeds abundantly and volunteers in cultivated fields from 
year to year, so that artificial propagation or seeding is unnecessary. 
This method of hay production appeals to careless, improvident 
farmers because it requires veiy little effort or foresight. The esti- 
mated production of crab-grass hay in 1919 was 500,000 tons, much 
of which was mixed with weeds and other grasses. Much of the 
estimated half million tons of crab-grass hay is obtained on fields 
from which another crop, such as cowpeas, oats, com, or sweet 
potatoes, had been harvested, or a field that has been cropped in 
previous years but which was imci'opped that season. 
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Crab grass is rather hard to cux'e but makes a palatable hay of 
good quality where it exists in pure stands. It should be cut before 
the seeds mature in order to avoid scattering them. Crab-grass 
hay appears to be better suited to cattle and horses than it is to sheep 
and goats. 

Like Bermuda grass, crab grass makes its growth entirely in the 
hot summer months and thrives on a wide variety of soils. It is so 
omnipresent that people usually think of it as a weed. 

Sudan grass is one of the newer gi’asses, not introduced in the 
United States, until 1909. The hay from Sudan ^-rass is rather 
coarse, but it is very palatable, free from dust, and is valuable for 
feeding horses as well as other lands of livestock. Work animals do 
well on it, and recent experiments carried out by the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station rank it ve:^ close to alfalfa hay as a roughage for 
dairy cows. The Kansas station also found Sudan-grass hay alone 
was much better than kafir stover and almost as good as alfalfa for 
wintering hoi^ses and cattle. V 

It has been found that the best time to cut Sudan grass for hay is 
just as the plants begin to head, if yield and palatability as well as 
composition are considered. Sudan-grass hay produced on the semi- 
arid lands of the West has an appreciably higher protein content than 
hay of the same grass produced in the more humid Eastern States. 

When it was first grown in the United States, Sudan grass was 
thought to be suited only to the drier sections, but it is now being 
grown as an emergency hay crop and to supply summer pasturage 
in nearly every part of the country. Because of its higher yields 
and the better quality of the hay, especially for feeding horses, it is 
replacing the millets to a great extent as a catch crop. 

Sudan-grass seed is of high germination and easy to obtain. The 
crop is ready to cut for hay in 60 to 75 days from date of seeding, 
and in localities which have a long frost-free period two and some- 
times three cuttings may be obtained. There was an estimated pro- 
duction of 1,050,000 tons of Sudan-grass hay from 600,000 acres in 
1919, a larger yield per acre than that of any other hay grass. The 
grass is rather hard to cure, however, on account of the large and 
somewhat juicy stems. Care must be observed in curing, therefore, 
or the hay will spoil in the stack, bale, or mow. Not much. Sudan- 
grass hay reaches the city market as yet, most of it being consumed 
on the farms where it is grown. 

Millets are a group of plants which were relatively more im- 
portant in the nineties than now. The Italian or foikail millets 
have always been the leading hay varieties. This group includes the 
common, German, Hungarian, and Siberian millets. Proso or 
broomcorn millet is. grown more for gi^ain than for hay, and the 
barnyard or Japanese millet and Penicillaria or pearl millet are 
relatively unimportant. 

Millet hay is rarely seen on the city markets, being used almost 
entirely as an emergency hay crop to supply actual deficiencies of 
roughage on the farms where it is grown. Good millet hay is rel- 
ished by nearly all farm animals and can be fed without limit to 
cattle and sheep. It is not safe to use as the sole roughage for horses, 
especially if it is cut after seed has formed. Millet cut after it has 
begun to ripen, if fed to horses, causes excessive kidney stimulation, 
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lameness, swollen joints, and deterioration of the bones. If cut at 
the proper time, it is safe to use as half the roughage ration of 
horses. Many dairymen prize it highly as a hay for milk cows, and, 
unlike inost grasb hays, millet hay is slightly laxative. 

Millet requires a short growing season and can be grown in any 
part of the United States, so far as the temi^erature i*a(*tor is con- 
cerned. It will grow on almost any type of soil except extremely 
sandy ones, l)ut large yields are obtained only on rich loams. The 
seed is abundant and cheap and usually germinates well. The pro- 
duction of millet hay in 1910 was estimated at 1,000,000 tons, the 
yield being next to that of Sudan grass. 

Kentucky bliiegrass and Canada bluegrass are much more im- 
portant as pasture than as hay grasses. They are turf-forming 
grasses, and except under very favorable soil and climatic condi- 
tions the growth is not sufficiently large to justify cutting it for hay. 
Bluegrass often encroaches on other grasses in meadows which are 
allowed to I'emain in grass too long, and in such cases enters into the 
composition of the mixed hay produced therefrom. When this con- 
dition exists, it usually reduces the yield, but does not affect the 
quality of the hay unfavorably. 

It was estimated that there were 400,000 tons of Kentucky blue- 
grass hay produced in 1910, This hay is of high feeding value and 
very palatable unless it has been cut too late or imperfectly cured. 
Very little of it appears on the city markets except in mixture with 
timothy, redtop, orchard grass, or’ the clovers. 

Kentucky bluegrass is notably partial to rich soils and temperate 
climates. It is most abundant in Kentuclcy, northern Missouri, 
southern Iowa, and in Tennessee and the mountainous ])ortions of 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is found growing, however, on 
lawns and in pastures in nearly every part of the United States 
where rainfall conditions are favorable to it, except in the Gulf 
States. 

Grchard gi*ass is a pereimial that has a very wide distribution in 
the United States and entei*s into the composition of many mixed 
hays. It is grown by itself, however, only in a very few localities, 
such as central Virginia, where it is valued very highly and used in 
preference to timothy as a part of the regular crop I'otations. Or- 
cliard grass grows in bunches or tussocks, and the hay is rather 
coarse. 

The production of orchard-grass hay has been estimated at 800,- 
000 tons and the yield at approximately 1 ton per acre. Ondiard 
grass will grow on almost any type of soil and is not exacting as to 
climate. It is found in pastures and meadows from central AiTcansas 
to northern Minnesota, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts 
wherever there is sufficient rainfall. It is much more abundant, 
however, in the eastern half than in the western half of the United 
States. The strongest features of orchard grass are its ability to 
make fair crops of hay or pasture on poor rocky hillsides and its 
permanence. It will continue to grow vigorously for a long period 
of years after it is once established. 

Redtop is the largest of the bent grasses, which include such 
well-known turf grasses as the Rhode Island bent and creeping bent, 
none of which, except redtop, are important as hay producers. Red- 
top is most iini)ortant in the New England States, but it is peculiarly 
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suited to wet soils and for such is generally used. It makes a fine 
leafy hay, but it should be cut in early bloom. When mixed with 
timothy it is usually cut loo late, thus depreciating the value of the 
hay. Kedtop hay is readily eaten by sheep and goats. 

It is estimated that there were 800,000 tons of redtop hay pro- 
duced in 1919, the yield being only 0.8 tons i^er acre. The exact 
quantity is difficult to determine, because it appears mostly in mix- 
tures with other grasses and clovers, particularly alsike. 

Among the hay grasses which contribute to the total hay crop of 
the United States are many of less importance than those just 
named. Bromegrass hajr is produced principally in Korth Dakota 
and South Dakota. It is practically equal to timothy in feeding 
value. Meadow fescue is grown commercially only in northeastern 
Kansas and northwestern Missouri. It has \ feeding value about 
like that of timothy, with, however, slight laxative properties. 
Natal grass is grown more largely in Florida than elsewhere. The 
leaves and stems are palatable, tender, and eaten with little waste. 
It is easily cured and makes an excellent hay, containing more pro- 
tein than timothy. It sells for as much or even more than timothy 
in parts of Florida, and cattle and horses prefer it to most other 
hays. Rhodes grass is another hay plant important chiefly along the 
Gulf coast and especially from Texas to southern California. It has 
slender stems and many leaves, producing an exeelleht hay, except 
when grown on alkaline soils, which seem to render it unpalatable. 
Para grass, probably a native of South America, has been introduced 
into the United States and is now common in Florida and to a con- 
siderable extent west along the Gulf coast, especially in southern 
Texas. It is a rank-growing perennial, but will not withstand 
heavy frosts. Para grass makes hea^w yields of sweet, tender, nutri- 
tious but rather coarse hay. Florida "and Texas growers make three 
or four cuttings annually, and the hay finds a ready market at a 
good price. Besides the above there are tall oat grass, quack grass, 
Colorado grass or Texas millet, Dallis grass, Vasey grass, and. mai- 
den cane, or pifine,” of Louisiana, none of which malces a large con- 
tribution to our hay crop, but all of which help to make up a total 
of something like 954,000 tons of hay produced by these grasses of 
minor importance. 

Small grains cut for hay. — ^Wheat, oats, rye, and barley are to 
some extent cut for hay in grain-producing sections of the United 
States. In the Pacific States the total production of grain hay is 
considerable; but in the Corn Belt, where good hay plants like tim- 
othy and red clover thrive, very little of the small grains is cut for 
hay. The grain-hay acreage for the United States in 1923 was less 
than that in 1919; but the yield — 1.36 tons per acre — was better, and 
the aggregate production — 5,953,000 tons — was nearly equal to the 
1919 total. It is estimated that about 42 per cent of' the grain hay 
is oat, 31 per cent wheat, 24 per cent barley, and 3 per cent rye. 

Grain hays are usually produced on the better soils of the farm, 
and this, in part at least, accounts for the high yields. Much of 
this hay is obtained by trimming up a grain field dr cutting j)art of 
such a field for hay before it has ripened. The grain hays are fed 
mostly to horses and other work animals. These hays when cured 
properly are clean, free from dust, and palatable. There are no 
objectionable featiires to the grain hays, except in the case of 
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bearded \Yheats and barleyy. The heavily bearded grains should be 
cut early before the beards become hard. 

Grain hay has a hi^h feeding value because of the grain it con- 
tains. The small grains are usually cut for liay when the grain is 
in tlie early dougli stage, and the concentrate or grain I’ation given 
the animals witli such hay sluould be limited to two-thirds of that 
fed with Imys like timothy. There is somewhat more waste in feed- 
ing the grain hays than there is in feeding timothy and clover hay, 
but the actual feeding A^alue is probably highei‘. 

A large quantity of grain hay finds its way to the clty^ markets in 
California, where it sells usually for a little less than timothy hay. 
In other States, hoAvevei*, the grain hays are very largely used on the 
farms where they are produced. The aftermath of rice fields makes 
a good hay, but only a very limited quantity of it is cut for this 
purpose, much of it being pastured. 

Sorgo or i<iceet sorghum . — Several of the coarse-stemmed fodder 
plants are \itilizod for hay by sowing the seed thickly with a grain 
drill or broadcast by liand. In thick stands the plants arc suffi- 



Im<.. — Siiuill Ki'jUiis ai**‘ mt for hay in rouhidornbh^ quantity and nw a 

rc^nilar farm yraotieo ordinarily only in tin* Paoitic Coast States; in 1019, 
liowevor, th<*re was a larjio a<*r<‘ajto n1 small juiaiiis out for liay in the 
northern tJroat Plains on acoount of the failure of these crops to produce 
a profitable j^rain yield 


ciently slender so that they can be cut readily with a mow’’er. Sorgo, 
often called "G*aiie/' is of 'most importance for producing fodder and 
sirup, but throughout the Southern States especially it is sown 
extensively to provide litiy for the farm animals. Very little of 
such hay reaches the city' markets. The yields are large, and the 
hay, though laxative, is 'nutritious and is relished by all kinds of 
livestock. In the region south of 37^ north latitude, approximately 
the southern boundary of Kansas, sorgo hay often becomes sour 
after midwinter and is no longer very palatable. Most of it pro- 
duce<l in this region is therefore fed during the summer or fall. 
Horses and cattle given 12 to 15 pounds daily can be kept in good 
condition with little or no additioniil feed. With the addition of a 

hay is well adapted to fattening sheep. 

There is no way of estiifuiting the quantity of this hay produced, 
but it is common practice in tlie South and West to have a small 
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field of cane ” for hay. It is the best insurance against failure 
from drought. The yield of sorgo hay is heavy whenever rainfall 
conditions are at all favorable for growth. The average yield is 
about 2 tons per acre, and this is made under conditions where 
timothy and other perennial grasses would ^deld only one-half to 
three-fourths of a ton per acre. Sorgo is often sown in .mixture with 
cowpeas and soybeans for hay production, and such mixtures have a 
very high feeding value, particularly for dairy cattle. 

-.IZ/W/a.— Alfalfa is the leading hay legume of the United States. 
It is a leafy, ^ long-lived perennial which, under favorable soil and 
climatic conditions, will continue productive for 15 or 20 years after 
seeding. From two to six cuttings of hay are obtained each year, 
depending on the length of the growing season. The average yield 
of hay for the five-year period, 1919 to 1923, inclusive, was nearly 
twice that of timothy and clover mixed. 

Estimates by the Department of Agriculture place the production 
of alfalfa hay in 1923 at 26,013,000 tons and of timothy 22,934,000 



Fig. 124. — Large fields of alfalfa like these are common in Nebraska and Kansas, 
where it is the leading cultivated hay plant 


tons. In 1919 the respective figures were 18,853,000 tons and 
25,470,000 tons. Alfalfa has therefore become in the last few_ years 
the leading hay plant of the United States. Alfalfa hay in the 
.central and western markets is quoted usually at prices above those 
demanded for timothy. In the eastern cities timothy hay may sell 
for a higher price than does alfalfa, but the reverse is not infre- 
quently the case. 

Alfalfa thrives best in a dry atmosphere as indicated by the distri- 
bution of the acreage in 1919, only 13% per cent of which was east 
of the ninety-fifth meridian. In a humid climate alfalfa has less 
vigor, and is apt to become weakened by diseases, so that weeds 
obtain a foothold in the field, or grasses gradually replace the al- 
falfa. This results in decreased yields and inferior hay. Alfalfa 
can be grown successfully from the Canadian border on the north 
to the Mexican line on the south and is growing on nearly every 
type of soil except those which are poorly drained or underlaid 
with fiardpan. 
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In feeding: ytilui\ alfalfa liay is almost unsurpassed on account of 
its high ]'>alatal)ility and digestibility. It is rich in protein and 
minerals, especially "lime, making it very valual>le for all classes of 
growing and milking animals. It can be ground or chopped into meal 
aiul is thus used in many mixed feeds. Lack of hulkiness facilitates 
a heavy consiun])tion of grain and hay at the same time. Alfalfa is 
generally considered the best hay for dairy cattlo.^ Dairy cows will 
eat from 20 to JU) pounds daily of alfalfa if other feeds are 
omitted or given in small quantities only. Because of its laxative 
effects, it has a beneficial effect on their health. In Nebraska, fatten- 
ing cattle on a full feed of cbrn and hay produced 00 per cent greater 
gains on alfalfa than on prairie hay. Steers are sometimes fat- 
tened satisfactorily on alfalfa hay alone. They eat about BO pounds 
per head a day and make a daily gain of approximately 1.25 pounds. 

Alfalfa hay is well suited to sheep and is often their sole winter 
feed in the West. Near lambing time it is better to add a little grain 
to the ration, but sheep have l)een fattened successfully in New 



Fi(i. an. — Alfnlfii pnKiiK'tloii, that of timothy, is iKmvioKt lu tli« 

WoHlorn StiitoH. Only 13-*45 per ot the {UT<'ni;e wus localod oast of 
Uu‘ Nlnoty-tifth moridiau in 1010, but iK'raau:** it^ incrouHiiij' In Iho 
NortUeaKtoni StaU^a and lias docToaaod .somowhat In Ivansua and Ne- 
braska 

Mexitjo on alfalfa alone. In some j)artH of the West alfalfa hay has 
been used as the sole roughage of work hors(\s for years with good 
results, although many people prefer to feed grass hay with it. Eat- 
ing alfalfa hay exclusively causes an increase in the consumption of 
Avater and the production of urine, hut it is not injurious to the kid- 
neys as generally believed. One pound of alfalfa hav for each 100 
pounds live Aveight of the horse is a safe alloAvance. Most of the dif- 
ficulty experienced in feeding alfalfa to horses is due to overfeeding, 
although moldy hay may cause trouble. 

Alfalfa hay is used to a limited extent in feeding hogs and is an 
excellent poultry feed when ground and mixed with mash. Poultry- 
men who do not grow alfalfa often purchase it in the form of alfalfa 
meal. There is very little waste in feeding alfalfa hay and it is 
usually free from objectionable dust. 

Clover. — ^When cloA^er hay is referred to in the hay trade, it is 
genemlly understood to mean red or alsike clover. The hay made 
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from crimson, bur, Japan clover, and sweetclover is very limited in 
each case. Sweetclover or Melilotus hay is becoming more abundant 
in some sections, but is still of small importance as compared with 
red-clover hay. Of the clover hay |)roduced in the main clover 
region it is estimated that 65 per cent is red, 30 per cent alsike, and 
the remaining 5 per cent crimson clover and sweetclover. 

Clover hay is produced mostly in the same region as timothy; in 
fact, much of the red and alsike clover is seeded in mixture with 
timothy. If we consider that half of the timothy and clover mixed 
hay produced in 1923 was clover, then the total clover hay i:>roduced 
that year was 20,970,500 tons, or about 2,000,000 tons less than the 
timothy and 5,000,000 tons less than alfalfa hay. In 1919 the clover- 
hay production was 16,818,000 tons. 

When properly cured, red or alsike clover hay is almost as good 
as alfalfa. Clover hay is more likely to be dusty or moldy than 
alfalfa hay and when moldy it may cause acute indigestion and even 
death. Dustiness in clover may be overcome by dampening the hay 



Pig. 26. — Clover production is lieaviest in the same part of the United 
States as timothy and will probably continue so on account of the cli- 
matic relations of this crop 


just before feeding it. Eed-clover hay is the standard hay for faf- 
tening steers in the Corn Belt, and it is considered just as good as 
alfalfa hay if the animals are on a full grain feed. It ranks next 
to alfalfa for dairy cattle and may be used as the sole feed of ewes 
until near lambing time. Poultry may be fed on clover hay in the 
same way as on alfalfa hay, but hogs do not like clover as well as 
they do alfalfa. 

Alsike clover makes a cleaner, better hay than red clover because 
the leaves are smooth, the stems finer, and it stands rain during 
curing veiy much better, (See fig, 4.) Alsike-clover hay is very 
popular with dairymen in northeastern United States, but the feeding 
value is greatly reduced if it gets too dry in curing and loses the 
heads and leaves. 

Crimson-clover hay is valued highly by dairymen, and it is also 
used satisfactorily in feeding horses, mules, sheep, and beef cattle. 
It is essential, however, to cut it before it matures, otherwise the 
ripened hairs on the heads and stems form compact, feltlike balls 
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in the alimentary tract which may cause the death of horses and 
mules. This danger may be reduced by feeding it with other hays 
and by dampening it 12 hours before feeding. 

Sweetclover hay is palatable and very nutritious for all classes 
of livestock when cut at the right time and properly cured. Fine- 
stemmed and leafy sweetclover hay resembles and is about, e(pial 
in nutritive value to alfalfa hay. Sweetclover is a biennial, how- 
ever, and if cut the second year the hay is often stemmy and 
unpalatable. A coarse, heavy growth of sweetclover is very hard 
to cure in a manner to prevent the loss by shattering of a large 

S ortion of the leaves. Such hay is much inferior to the hay 
> from red clover or alfalfa. The best hay from sweetclover 
is obtained by cutting the first year’s growth late in the fall. In some 
sections considerable trouble has been experienced in feeding moldy 
sweetclover hay. Deaths of animals fed on such hay have been 
reported and care must therefore be observed to cure the hay so 



Fio. 27 , — The aniuhil lofjnmes, Inclndhij? cowpt’fis, soylieaiis, peas, nea- 
uutK, and vetches, art* most important in the South<*astc‘rn States. That 
imrtiou of the crop cut for hay reprt'sents only a small part of the total 
acreage of th(‘se legiim(‘s 

that it will be bright and free from molds. Good results have been 
obtained in feeding sweetclover hay to lambs and steers in the 
"West, and it produces about the same quantity and quality of millc 
as do other legume hays. 

Bur clover is a winter annual usually found gi‘owing in mixture 
with grasses. It reseeds itself each year and is more important 
for pasturage than as a hay crop. The best hay is made by cutting 
when the pods are green. 

_ Japan clover, more properly known as lespedeza, grows luxu- 
riantly on rich soils in certain sections of the Southern States and 
makes good yields of palatable, nutritious hay. Much of the bulk 
of lespedeza hay is leaves, and the stems are very fine. It is prac- 
tically equal to alfalfa or red-clover hay in feeding value and there 
is little danger in overfeeding properly cured lespedeza hay. Cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats all do well on it. On poorer soils lespedeza 
is valuable primarily for pasturing. 
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Goiopeas . — This crop is important only in the eastern half of the 
United States south of latitude 40° (the latitude of Philadelphia 
and the northern boundary of Kansas) and east of the one hun- 
dredth meridian (central Texas). The cowpea acreage has re- 
mained stationary for a long time and in recent years has appar- 
ently decreased, owing to the increased use of soybeans on the 
northern and of velvet beans on the southern margins of the cow- 
pea territory. The total estimated acreage of cowpeas in 1923 was 
4,359,000. About half of this, 2,065,000 acres, was used primarily 
for hay, producing 2,114,000 tons. 

Cowpeas require rather high temperatures during the growing 
season and do best on sandy loam soils. There are many varieties 
of cowpeas, some of which are much better for hay than others. The 
semiprostrate or trailing habit of growth characteristic of many of 
the best cowpea varieties makes it somewhat difficult to mow the crop 



Fio. 28. — The southern farmer has in the cowpea a most nutritious hay plant, 
and farm animals eat it eager-ly. The crop is difficult to cure, however, and 
it is rarely used as a .market hay 

unless the mower is equipped with special guards on the sickle bar 
to raise the vines. It is also rather difficult to cure cowj)ea hay 
without the loss of a good many of the leaves and the hay is much 
coarser than that of most other legumes. 

Well-cured cowpea hay with the leaves still on the stems is prac- 
tically equal to red-clover or alfalfa hay in feeding value, except 
for dairy cows. Cowpeas should be cut for hay as soon as the first 
pods become yellow. It is a common practice to mix the cowpeas 
with millet, Sudan grass, or sorgo when they are sown for hay pro- 
duction. 

Cowpea hay alone j^rovides a maintenance ration for all kinds of 
livestock including hogs. In the Southern States it is prized as a 
roughage for work animals, some claiming that horses stand the 
heat better when fed cowpea hay than when fed grass hay. For 
horses and cattle cowpea hay may be used as a source of protein in 
place of bran or cottonseed meal ; pounds of the hay for 1 pound 
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of bran or one-lialf pound of cottonseed meal. It ranks fourth 
among the principal legume hays for dairy cattle. In wintering 
steers in Missouri cowpea hay and corn produced twice as much 
gain as timothy hay and corn ,and it has given very good results 
wdien fed to lambs in Oklahoma and West Virginia. Cowpea hay is 
distinctly a home feed, very little of it reaching the city markets. 

iSoyhians , — ^Like cowpeas, the j)roduction of soybeans is confined 
principally to the Eastern States. (See fig. 27.) The acreage, how- 
ever, extends northward farther and is not so extensive along the 
Gulf coast. Unlike the cowpea, the soybean acreage has increased 
rapidly in recent years principally in the Corn Belt and adjoining 
States. The estimated acreage of soybeans in 1923 was 2,037,000* 
There were 794,000 acres of this total cut for hay, producing 1,155,000 
tons. A large acreage of soybeans is interplanted with corn and 
pastured otf when the crops have matured. 



Fit}, UJ). — The popularity of soyhcauB iu the United States, evSpoeially in the Corn 
Bidt, hah increased rapidly in the past few years, and the hay is valuable, 
especially as u feed for dairy cattle 

Soybeans are not so sensitive to cool weather as are cowpeas and 
they succeed better on heavy clay soils. There are a great many 
varieties and those should 6e chosen wdxich have been found best 
adapted to the region where they are to be grown. The plants are 
upright and easier to harvest for hay than are coivpeas. (Fig. 29.) 
The hay, although coarse, is relished by all kinds of livestock. 

Soybeans should be cut for hay as soon as the pods are formed. 
Not more than half the I’oughage given to horses should be soy- 
bean hay, and in fattening steers the quantity should be limited on 
account of its laxativeness. The extent of this laxative effect de- 
pends largely upon the quantity of beans w^hich the hay contains. 
It is a valuable hay for all growing stock and for dairy cattle it 
ranks just below alfalfa and red clover. It is considered second only 
to alfalfa as a roughage for sheep and goats. For hogs the value 
depends largely upon the content of beans. Soybean hay cut early 
and cured properly may be fed to poultry wfith good results. 
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Peaimt . — It is estimated that about 307,000 acres of peanuts were 
cut for hay in 1919 in addition to a large acreage which was pulled 
and both the vines and nuts fed to livestock. "The hay production 
that year was estimated at 230,000 tons, practically all of it in the 
Southeastern States. (See fig. 27.) Peanut \dnes, if cut at the 
proper time and well cured, make a hay almost equal to clover in 
feeding value. The whole plant with the nuts attached is used in 
some localities as the sole feed of work animals and it makes a good 
balanced ration for dairy cows. 

Field pea . — The so-called Canada field pea is a cool-weather crop 
and can be grown successfully only in our Northern States, in the 
high altitudes of the western Mountain States, and as a wunter crop 
in the Southern States. In the latter region, however, but little hay 
is produced, the peas being grown mostly as a green-manure crop. 
It is estimated that about 60,000 acres of field peas were cut for 
hay in 1919, producing about 70,000 tons. Most of the acreage cut 



Fiu. JiO, — The production of peanut bay in the South is increasing. Like cowpea , 
and soybean bay, peanut bay is mostly consumed on or near the farm where it 
is produced 

for hay was seeded in mixture with some small grain, usually oats, 
in ordm’ to hold the pea vines erect and make them easier to mow. 
Field peas are usually cut for hay when the first pods are beginning 
to mature, and the hay has a very high feeding value. It is usually 
considerecl about equal to alfalfa, but not more than half the rough- 
age of horses should /?onsist of field-pea hay. 

Vetch , — There are several kinds of vetcli, all of wdiich are more 
important as green-manure and cover crops than they are for hay. 
The most imj)ortant are the common or spring vetch and the hairy 
vetch. Like field peas, vetch is nearly always seeded in mixture 
with some small gi‘ain. It is estimated that 30,000 acres were cut 
for hay in 1919, producing 45,000 tons. Yetch hay has a high pro- 
tein content; and, if the grain has not become too ripe before the 
mixture is cut, the hay is very palatable and can be used to ad- 
vantage in feeding either horses or cattle. 

Suhstitute hay crops,— l.i\ scattered localities over the United 
States different "plants are used for hay in the absence of the better 
gi'asses and legumes. 
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Be^franveed i^ a legume utilized n> hay in Florida and southern 
Georgia. It is an annual, making a volunteer growth each year. 
Usually in mixtures with <Tah grass an<l IMexiean <*]over. The hay 
> palatable and nutritious when rut Ixd'ore the stems heroine tNOody, 
and it makes a wortli-wliile addition to tli< ^lipply <d roug-hage in 
iliis se(‘tion, 

Ahilaria is of importanee only in the seniidesert seetions of our 
Southwestern States. It is of more imjKU'taiiet* for pastnrajjfO than 
for haj% but under the more favorable ronditions it often <*nt 
for hay. It makes a good hay for stork rattle Avhen rut in tlie 
rosette stage, but is better for fatteninir if alknved to become more 
nearly mature. 

Horsetail or scouring- rush is a specie^ ot Eqalsitum used for hay 
in some of the western A-alleys of Idaho and Washington. It grows 
in nearly pure stands on the overflowed lands of the Kootenai River. 
The hay yields average about 1 ton ]#er arre, and the cuttings are 
made as the water recede"^. It is claimed that the hay is laxative and 
not good for horses, hut increases tlie milk fl(^w when fed to dairy 
cows. 

Baltic rush is a native plant occurring in mairly pure stan<ls in 
many places in the mountains of the West, especially in Colorado. 
Much of it is cut for liay, which hears a high reimtation in the local 
markets. 

Black grass is a rush which occurs on large areas of the coastal 
marshes of Ne\t England. In colonial times it was an important 
source of hay, and much of it i*- still thus utilized. 

Nutritive Value of Hays 

When hay is stored in the barn it generally contains 15 to 25 per 
cent of moisture. This is reduced in a feAv months to about 12 per 
cent or less. The deA^elopment of bacteria and molds and the action 
of enzymes gradually i*ediice the protein, crude fiber, and other con- 
stituents of the hay. Nearly all immature hay tends to be laxative 
and may pass through the digestive tract before its nutrients are 
thoroughly assimilated. Care should be exercised. esp(‘cially in fee<l- 
ing any liay Avliich has not gone through the SAveat. 

Palatahility is a A-ery imj)ortant considcu'ation in llu* feeding value 
of hay. Timothy is one of the most i)alatable hays. The time of intt- 
ting and method of curing haA’C much to do Avitli it*-' palatahility. 
Some hays which are not relished by animals Avlien first given lo 
them are eaten readily after the animals become used to the flavor. 

Digestibility is also affected hy the time of cutting and method of 
curing and handling. Both the loss of leaves and the leaching of 
the hay loAA’er the digestibility. Although the advantages of grind- 
ing, chopping, or otherwise changing the ifiiysical character of hay 
haA-e 1)een giA^en Avide publicity, such practices do not increase its 
digestibility, and hence there is little justification for the expense 
of grinding. Sometimes animals Avill consume more of a ground 
roughage, especially Avhen mixed Avith other feed. Hence, grinding 
is som<"times resorted to in order to of inferior grades of hay 

by making easy their mixture Avitb more ])alatable feed^. Aroma is 
important because it favorably aflects dige>stibility. 
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One should hold all moldy hays under suspicion, as a few of^the 
many molds produce poisonous substances which may be fatal to 
livestock. It is possible to detect dangerous molds only by careful 
scientific examination. The best policy is to avoid having moldy 
hay, since such hay, unless destroyed, is often fed to the pi^oducer’s 
own animals. 

The different kinds of hay vary much less significantly in nutritive 
value than do other classes of feed. In the case of mature animals, 
therefore, which are woihing or being fattened or maintained 
through the wintei^, the quality of the hay is perhaps as important 
as its kind. But in the case of growing and milking animals on 
winter feed the inclusion of the right quantity and kind of hay in 
the ration is a matter of the very first importance. As far as is 
known, it is difficult to get the best results from daiiy^ cows on winter 
feed unless large quantities of legume' are included" in their rations. 
Legume hays have two great points of superiority over grass hays 
for growing and milking animals; they contain more protein and 
more lime. The high protein is very important if the hay is being 



Fig. 31. — Haymaking I. Cutting tiio crop. The use of a gang of mowers per- 
mits large areas of meadow to be cut quickly 

fed alone or with a low-protein concentrate such as corn or oats. 
But the high lime is even more important, because there are no con- 
centrates which contain large amounts of lime, and, therefore, if a 
heavy-producing dairy cow on winter feed does not get considerable 
quantities of legume hay in her ration, she does not get enough lime 
to meet hei'^ requirements. As far as is known there is no way to 
satisfy the lime requirements of very productive cows on wfinter ?eed 
except to give them large quantities of well-cured legume hay. 

Table 1 shows the variations of the different hays in composition 
and digestible nutrients, and especially the difference between 
legumes and grasses. Legume hay contains over twice as much 
digestible protein as grass hay. Tlie digestible carbohydrate equiv- 
alent includes the digestible crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract 
plus two and one- fourth times the digestible fat. Although composi- 
tion and digestible nutrients are not satisfactory standards of com- 
parison, they are widely used and valuable to correlate with practical 
experience in feeding. Relatively little work has been done to 
compare directly the reeding values of the various hays. 
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Table 1. — <riV‘<-'i l^yiinip hfiiix, tlteir coinpositioii (ind diiicstihle nutrients 


Hay 

Water 

Ash 

Crude 

protein 

Carbohydrates 

Fat 

Digestible 

nutrients 

(extract 

Pro- 

tein 

Oarho- 

hy<irate 

equiva- 

lent 

GRVSSE3 

PfT cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Buirley 

Italian rye 

mfi 

0.3 

9 3 

23.6 

48.7 

2.5 

6.0 

47.6 

S.5 

6.9 

7.5 

30.5 

44.9 

1.7 

3* 3 

47. 5 

Johnson 

9.0 

7.0 

8.2 

29.7 

43.4 

2.7 

3.6 

47. 1 

Hillet 

10.3 

7.9 

8.8 

27.0 

43.3 

2.7 

5. 1 

48.3 

Talloat 

11. 0 

6.8 

7.9 

29.6 

41.9 

2.8 

4.2 

41.7 

Orchard 

9.9 

6.0 

b.l 

32.4 

41.0 

2.6 

4.9 

45. 6 

Black grama — 

n. 5 

7.0 

4.3 

31.4 

50.5 

1.3 

1.2 

38.2 

Mi \ ed prairie -- 

9.0 

7. 7 

6. 1 

30.6 

44.0 

2.2 

2.3 

42. 6 

Western wheat - 


7.3 

7.4 

33.7 

42.8 

2.4 

4.0 

52. 2 

Redtop - 

8.9 

5.2 

7.9 

28.6 

47.5 

1.9 

4. 8 

49. 1 

Rye 

fi.4 

4.7 

6.9 

37.4 

43.6 

2.0 

3.1 

45. 4 

Sorgo 

5.8 

9.5 

9.5 

26.8 

46.6 

1.9 

3.5 

48.0 

Sudan.- 

5.3 

8.1 

9.7 

27.9 

47.3 

1.7 

8 

44. 2 

Swamp - 1 

Timothy 

11.6 

6.7 

7.2 

26.6 

45.9 

2.0 

3.0 

43,4 

12.5 

0. 4 

6.8 

28.3 

44.3 

2.7 

3.3 

44. 7 

Average 

8 b 

6.S 

1 7. 6 

29.6 

45.0 

2.2 1 

3.8 

45.7 

LE<5UME3 


1 1 

1 1 



1 


42.0 

Alfalfa 

b. 3 

8.9 

1 16 0 

27. 1 

37.1 

2.6 

11.5 

Alsike clover 

10.5 , 

b.8 

14. 4 ! 

24. V 

39.1 

2. 5 

9.5 

40 3 

Cowpea 

9.7 

12.9 

1 17. 5 ! 

20.5 

36.6 

‘-.b 

11.9 

37 0 

Crimson clo^ or 

9.6 

8.6 

15 2 ! 

27 2 ! 

! 36. 6 

2 8 

10 5 

37.7 

Field pea 

, to. 6 

S.3 

16. 1 ! 

24. 8 

1 37. 5 

2. 7 

(2. 0 

15. 3 
11.8 

Lespeueza 

' 7. o' 

6.2 

11.9 1 

1 2b. 5 j 

42. 7 

2.8 

7. 9 

3\Iaramoth red clover 

1 12.2 1 

1 7. 5 

12. S 

27. 1 i 

1 37. 1 

3.3 

7. 8 

43. 2 

Peanut 

' 7.6 I 

! 6 9 

11. ll 

23.4 

43,3 

7.4 

7.9 

57. 8 

Redelover 1 

1 12. 9 

! 

13.6 

24. 1 i 

39. 1 

3.4 

8.3 

43 2 

Sweetclover , 

, 8.1 ' 

' 7. 0 

16.2 

25.9 i 

39. 5 

2:8 

12.1 

30.2 

Soybean 

‘ 8.4 1 

1 8.9 

15.8 

24.3 ! 

33. 8 

3.8 

11.2 

44.0 

Vetch j 

11,3 1 

1 7 9 

17.0 

25.4 

36. 1 

2.3 

11.6 

43.4 

Average ^ 

9.7 

8.3 1 

14.8 

25.2 i 

i 

38 M 

3. 4 

10.2 

1 

43.2 


Haymaking 


Haymaking is moi-e than merely the drying of green grass. Such 
material dried rapidly in an oven lacks the aroma characteristic of 
good hay. In the gradual drying vrhich takes place in the air and 
sunshine a slow fei-mentation due to substances called enzymes takes 
place, the result pf which is evidenced by the aroma of the cured 
product. A bright-green color is also desirable in hay curing, and 
therefore means are taken to reduce exposure to bright sunshine as 
much as practicable. 

The processes of making hay in the days when the work was all 
done by hand were (1) mowing with the scythe, (2) raking with a 
hand rake, (") turning over or stirring with a pitchfork, (4) cock- 
ing with the same implement (Fig. 9), and (5) putting the cured 
or nearly cured product in large ricks or stacks or hauling to the 
bam and putting in the mow. Later the horse mower replaced the 
scythe, the horse rake, the hand rake, and the tedder and the loader 
were used insteacl of the pitchfork. The processes of haying by 
the use of machines then became (1) mowing, (2) raking, (3) 
tedding, (4) loading, and (5) stacking. In very favorable hay 
regions the methods are even more simplified by baling the hay 
directly from the windrows, thus eliminating loading and stacking. 
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Fig. 32. — Haymaking IL Oathering the hay into wiudi’ovrs with a side-delivery 

rake 

However, the principles of haymaking remain the same. The secrets 
of good haymaking lie in controlling these natural processes so that 
the dry-cured prqduct shall be bright in color, retain all the nutritive 
properties of the fresh plants, and possess the characteristic sweet 
aroma. 

Curing hay_ in good weather is a rather simple matter : in bad 
weather the difficulties may be insuperable. Persistent wet weather 
is the greatest handicap to the haymaker. "V^^ien the grass is first 
cut and in the swath, dew or even a shower will do little injury; 
but where showers fall frequently, so that the cut plants are par- 
tially dried between showers, it is next to impossible to make good 
hay. 

During such weather there is considerable loss in weight aside 
from any loss of quality that may result. It has been shown that 



Fia. 33. — IlaymaUing III. Transporting tlie hay to the stackh' with a sweep raka 
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Fju. 34. — IlajUiakiD^ IV. The stacker httinj? a load from the s^eep rake to the 

t<»p of the stack 

salts and proteins are leached out of cut plants. Molds develop and 
the plants become darkened, leaves are lost, and the resultant i^roduct 
has a lessened palatability and often a disagreeable odor. 

Time to Cut 

The best time to cut a field of grasses or clovers for hay, pro- 
vided the -weather conditions are favorable, is -when the greatest 
amount of digestible nutrients -will be obtained. Other factors, ho-n - 
ever. besides weather probabilities have an influence. When other 



Fh», 33. — Haymaking V. Bahng the haj. Th<* prest. is mounted on a tinck. •'O 
that ir can he mo\ed ahout the held and the hay brought to it by sweep rake's 
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farm work is pressing, mowing is likely to be postponed. If sev- 
eral cuttings are to be secured, as in the case of alfalfa, the effect of 
the first cutting on the subsequent ones needs to be considered. 

Grasses and legumes are most palatable when young, and the 
protein content is generally greater when the plant is in bloom or 
fust before bloom than at a later stage of development. The yields, 
however, are commonly greater where the plants approach maturity, 
and in practice cutting is often done at a time when the largest 
quantity of good hay can be made per acre, even though such hay is 
not equal in quality to that made from younger plants. 

Studies at various experiment stations have shown that the total 
Yield of timothy increases up to the time when the seei-is nea,rly 
ripe. Table 2, compiled from Illinois Bulletin 5, shows that for tim- 
othy, Kentucky bluegrass, and red clover the proteih content^ de- 
creases and the crude fiber content increases" with "the age of the 
plants, and that this change is more pronounced m red clover than 
it is in grasses. 

Table 2 . — Composition of grasses and clover at di^erent Stages of groxcth 


flllinois Experiment Stationl 





Water-free substance 


Nitrogen 


Water 

Crude 

ash 

Crude 

fat 

Crude 

protein 

Crude 

fiber 

Nitro- 

gen-free 

extract 

Total 

Albu- 

minoid 

TIMOTHY 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cera 

EhJI bloom 

26,53 

6.81 

6.00 

7.33 

32.11 

48.76 

1.17 

0.96 

Half the anthers shed 

20. 75 

6.65 

4.46 

6. 56 

33.74 

48. 59 

1.06 

1.02 

Seed in dough 

23.41 

6.73 

3.81 

6.12 

34.45 

48.89 

0.98 

0.95 

Seeds in half to two-thirds of heads 









ripe- 

21.64 

6.90 

3.38 

6.23 

33.82 

50.67 

1.00 

0.91 

KENTUCKY BLUEGRASS 









Panicle just visible 

6.66 

8.07 

4.88 

19.88 

18.43 

48.74 

3.18 

2.70 

Panicle shredding 

7.15 

5.57 

4.07 

16.21 

22.83 

51.32 

2.68 

2.38 

Full bloom 

6.98 

! 8.30 

3.90 

12. 61 

23.76 

51.43 

2. 01 

1.99 

In seed 

7,55 

6.38 

4.25 

12.49 

24.34 

52.54 

1 2.00 

1.63 

MEDIUM RED CLOVER 

Heads forming 

11.00 

8.42 

4.52 

23, 31 

17.53' I 

46.22 

3.73 


Heads formed 

9,73 

7.73 

3.58 

18. 36 

23. 37 

46.96 

2.94 


Full bloom 

9,82 

7.07 

3.16 

14. 66 

28. 06 

47.05 

2. 35 


Some heads dead 

9.05 

6.60 

3.08 

13.69 

36. 40 

40.23 

2.19 


Heads all dead,,., 

10, 13 

6.19 

2.78 

12,52 

37.50 

41.01 

2.00 


MAMMOTH RED CLO\T!R 

First cutting, June 30 

-26.31 

7.89 

6.65 

13.84 

30.32 1 

41.30 

2.21 

1.87 

Second cutting, July 11 

25.79 

6.57 

6.82 

12.83 

34.75 1 

40.-03 

2.05 

1.82 

Third cutting, July 23 ...l 

19.53 

6.44 

5.11 

11.37 

32.92 i 

44.16 

1.82 

1.75 


The Kansas Experiment Station found that alfalfa cut when 
one-tenth in bloom contained 18,5 per cent protein ; when half in 
bloom, 17.2 per cept; when in full bloom, 14.4 per cent; However, 
other characteristics may be equal in importance to the chemical 
composition. The Wisconsin and Kansas Experiment Stations 
have recently shown that frequent cutting of alfalfa, when the 
plants are cut in early bloom, results in lessening the life period of 
the plants. 

2928S'— XBE 192; 
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Grain liar should commonly be cut when the seeds are in the 
dougli stage. Wild hay can be cut over a much longer period than 
most tam^ hays. In the relatively dry climate of the Dakotas and 
neighboring States, where the most oi the wild hay in the United 
States is cut, the native grasses retain their nutritive properties for 
a considerable period. 

It is better to cut timothy just after the blooming stage, as then 
the hay is less dusty from the iDollen and consequently better for 
the use of horses, timothy also ciu'es more quickly after blooming 
or when the seed is in the dough stage than before bloom ; also the 
yields are higher. Waters found in Missouri that the yield of a 
timothy crop coming into bloom was 3,411 j)ounds of dry matter to 
the acre ; the yield at full bloom was 3,964 pounds ; the yield when 
the seed was formed was 4,089 pounds: the yield when seed was in 
the dough was 4,038 poimds : and when the "seed was ripe the jdeld 
was 3,747 i)ounds per acre. The loss in the last cutting is thought to 
be due to leaching while the crop was still standing. 

Clover makes better hay when cut in early bloom than when 
most of the flowers are brown, but it is harder to cure at the earlier 
stage, since the plants are more sajppy. Then, too, the weather in 
early or middle June is likely to be less well suited to haymaking 
than later. As the plants become older the leaves are more likely 
to drop off in handling, and this may cause serious loss both in 
quantity and quality. On the other hand, if a clover-s^ed crop is 
wanted, it is better to harvest the first cutting as early as pos'-ible. 
By this means considerable damage from the clover-flower midge 
may be avoided and the plants make a stronger second growth than 
when cut later. 

TWien lespedeza is cut for hay, the ripe seed is often saved ; and 
for this a special seed-saving pan, attached to the mower, is used. 

Soybeans may be cut for hay at any time from the setting of the 
seed until the lower leaves of the plant begin to turn yellow. It is 
most suitable for hay, however, when the seeds are well formed and 
before the lower leaves turn yellow, for at this stage of growth the 
largest yield, together with the best quality of hay, will be obtained. 
If the crop is cut earlier, the percentage of protein wull be higher, 
but the total yield will not be so large and the difficulty of curing 
much greater. If the cutting h delayed, however, the stems become 
more fibrous and decline in feeding value, and if left too long much 
loss in leaves will occur. 

Cowpea hay of the best qjuality is j)roduced if the plants are cut 
when most of the pods are full grown and a considerable number of 
them are mature. At that stage of growth none of the best hay 
varieties will have dropped their leaves and the plants will have 
attained practically their full growth. If cut before this stage, the 
vines are watery and difficult to cure; but if left too late before 
cutting there will be an unnecessary loss of leaves in handling and 
the stems will be tough and woody. 

Some grasses, such as orchard grass, become hard and very 
fibrous soon after blooming, and with such grasses it is importailt 
that cutting be done at the right time. Timothy is peculiar in that 
it will stand over a longer period than most grasses without serious 
deterioration. Mixed meadow^s, as timothy and clover, are cut pref- 
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erably when the most important constituent is in the best condition 
for making good hay. During the first harvest j'ear, when clover is 
the most important plant in this mixture, cutting when the clover is 
in full bloom and a few of the heads have turned brown is most ad- 
vantageous. The next year, when the timothy is the more important 
constituent cutting may preferably await the proper stage of growth 
of the timothy and the^ clover will become too old for the best hay. 
If alsike clover is used instead of red, the clover in the late-cut mix- 
ture will be of better quality. 

In general, the time of cutting will vary with the locality and 
with farm labor conditions — ^that is, the pressure of other farm op- 
erations will exert a marked influence. In the Northern States, 
where alfalfa is subject to serious winter injury, it will j^ay to let tlie 
i:)lants become rather overripe before cutting, as this will help to 
maintain the stand. In the Southwest, where winter injury is not 
a factor, earlier cutting, which will make better hay, is advisable. 
In cutting, as in the subsequent processes, the effect on the market 
quality should always be kept in mind. This applies especially to 
alfalfa and timothy, as these are the two chief haj’^s on the market. 
Timothy that is overmature and mixed with overripe clover is less 
salable than that cut at a younger stage. The same is. true of alfalfa. 

. Curing 

Two important processes take part in the curing of hay — ^loss of 
water and fermentation. These two are essential to the making of 



Fig. so. — S unshine is one of the most important factors in curing hay. Exposure 
• of hay in the swath to ^sunshlne for u long time, however, results in bleaching. 

A better quality of hay is obtained if the cut grass is raked into windrows 
and then put Into cocks to protect it from the rain 

good hay. A third process — ^bleaching — is to be avoided. Bleach- 
ing takes place only when the cut grass or legume, especially the lat- 
ter, is exposed too long in swath or windrow to the action of strong 
sunlight. Fresh plants contain from 60 to 85 per cent of water. 
Loss of water begins as soon as the plants are cut, the water being 
given off most rapidly from the leaves. There is serious doubt as to 
the accuracy of the theory that the leaves of the cut plants act as 
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i^ump''. Xe-\eitlielebs the >eciet of making good, bright-green hay is 
to leduie the nater in the plants from an aterage of about 70 per 
lent to about 1.) per cent and to do this fairly rapidly and without 
allowing any of the leaves to become brittle-dry. The methods 
adopted should meet this requirement. Hay cures better in the cock 
than in sw ath or w indrotv, because in the cock a smaller proportion 
of tlie plants is exposed to sunlight, and danger of too rapid drying 
is avoided. 

Grasses have hollow stems and firmly attached leaves which dry 
more easily than those of legumes. The broad leaves of legumes are 
likely to dry more quickly than the stems and to become brittle, 
especially if”the cut plants lie too lon^ in the swath under a hot sim. 
In cloudy weather the plants may safely remain in the swath longer 
than in sunny weather. 

Tedding 

Tedding is a process mostly used in humid regions. When the cut 
crop or math is heavy it may be necessary to turn the cut plants over 



Tiu. 37 — A teddei “ tloinsr its lit’* in tlif* havmakina sclienn*, stiiimg ui) tbe cut 
gia-ss 111 oitl<i to facilitate dijm^ 


before windrow ing. This process hastens drying, as it allows the 
mr to reach the plants that were next the ground. IVhen the meadow 
is small, turning or stirring may still be done with a hand fork, but 
this is a laborious operation. For larger fields a tedder is essential. 
This machine turns oyer the cut plants by a kicking motion. If 
tedding is to be done in the swath, as is sometimes necessary w'hen 
the crop is heaAy, this should be done soon after the plants have 
wrilted, and especially with legumes, before the upper part of the 
swath has become so dry that the leaves are brittle. If clover and 
alfalfa are tedded when the surface is A^ery dry, many leaA’^es wull be 
lost, with consequent deterioration of the hay. Tedding the Avin- 
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drows is a common practice, but when the crop is heavy it is better 
to turn over the swaths. 

Cocking 

Clover or alfalfa should be put into cocks only when free from 
external moisture. Such moisture encourages the development of 
molds and bacteria, with subsequent heating and spoilage. Cocks 
should be small and carefully made* so as to shed rain as much as 
possible. Except in wet weather, three to four days in the cock 
will complete the curing of clover and alfalfa. Less time is re- 
quired for timothy and most other grasses. In regions where rain 
may be expected, the cocks are sometimes covered with caps made 
of heavj^ cloth, a stone or other weight tied to each corner. The 
expense attached to this method, however, prevents its being used 
much. . ^ ^ 

Where the weather is likely to be bad for haymaking, as in most 
of the Southern States, various devices have been used to help in 



Fig. iJ8. — The protection of cocked bay by the use of canvas covers is expensive 
and usually is not economical 

* 

the curing process. The simplest of these is the “perch,” a single 
pole driven into the ground and having a cross arm 2 or 3 feet long 
nailed to it. The partly cured material is arranged about this pole 
so that a tall cock is biiilt up -with the pole in the center. Another 
device is the “ pyramid,” in which three poles are united at the top. 
Sometimes the third pole of the pyramid is very long so as to make 
a long, low, oval stack, thus reducing labor. Grooved poles have 
been used to place in the center of the cock, and holes have been 
made in the caps to allow the poles to pass through. This leaves 
an air space and assures circulation, thus assisting in the drying. 
An efficient but much more expensive niethod is by use of the curing 
truck. The green material, aiter_ allowing it to wilt and lose a con- 
siderable proportion of its moisture, is placed on trucks large 
enough to hold a ton of cured hay. The truck is then covered with 
taraaulins, and is allowed to stand in the field until the hay is 
sufficiently dry to stack. This method is too expensive to be prac- 
ticable except perhaps in regions where hay is high priced and 
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Fig. 39. — In a humid climate such as that along the Atlantic coast special frames 
are sometimes used to aid in curing the hay ; the pyramidal form is, perhaps, 
the most efficient one. These frames are used most in curing cowpea and soy- 
bean hays 

where it is difficult to cure hay because of excessive moisture. Clo- 
ver hay is said to have cured perfectly on these trucks in Louisiana 
even though the weather was adverse. 

Sweating 

During, tij^e iater stages of curing, which take place somewhat in 
the cock but more in the stack or barn, fermentation becomes more 
active accompanied by further loss of moisture. When well-cured 
hay is stacked or mowed, this fermentation, which is thought to 
impart an aroma to the hay- soon ceases. Imperfectly cured hay, 
especially that which is wet outside from dew or rain, may ferment 
excessively, with considerable rise of temperature, residting in some 



Fig. 40. — Mechanical hay loaders save hand labor and may ])e found economical 
where it is customary to store the hay In barns or to haul it out of the holds 
to a stack yard 
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cases in spontaneous combustion. The fermentation is started by 
bacteria and raises the temperature. Later, a process of chemical 
oxidation is thought to take place, resulting finally in temperature 
high enough to char, and, when air is present, to ignite the hay. 

Loading and Hauling 

•On small farms loading is still done by hand, as was formerly the 
universal custom. This is laborious and, with the increasing cost of 
labor, YQvj expensive. Modern loading machinery saves much jvork 
and time and is now commonly used on all large farms, except where 
the hay is brought to the stack or hay press by sweeps. The sweep 



Fig. 41. — In the East the hay is often stored in barns rather than in stacks, and 
in this case a large hay fork is used to lift the load of hay into the mow 

is used mostly in the West, where open-air stacking is the rule. 
In the timothy-clover region hay is usually put in the barn and 
hay loaders are much used. 


Stacking 

Hay may .be stacked from the windrow or from the cock, the 
important point being to have the hay at the proper stage of curing 
before stacking, due consideration being given to the weather condi- 
tions of the locality. Ordinarily hay is in the best condition for 
stacking when it is still tough and not dry and brittle. Such hay 
will not break readily if tightly twisted and it will feel cool if held 
to the cheek. 

The two most important points in stacking are: (1) The stack 
should be relatively large, holding from at least_ 10 to 15 tons of 
hay, because small stacks holding only 2 to 4 tons will suffer relatively 
large losses from weathering on the outside; (2) in the stack the hay 
towards the center should be well compacted. Sometimes trampling 
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nece^saiTj bnt, if the hay is drojDpecl from the loader on to the 
stack in large masses, as is commonly the practice in the West, good 
compaction is secured. The important principles involved are (1) 
that in a well-compacted stack tliero is much less ]:)enetration of 
moisture and (li) that in a large stack there is a much smaller i)ro- 
portion of weather damage to hay on the outside than is tlie (*ase 
with small stacks. 

The form of stack varies greatly in different lo(*alities, in some 
regions being mostly small and conical or pyramidal in shape. In 
the West the large stacks are more commonly quadrangular in shape. 
Often they are so built that the sides of the stack bulge outwaril. 
This is desirable, because it lessens the amount of weather injury 
on the sides. 

In regions where rain damage is to be expected it is Avell to 
protect the top of the stack by covering with a layer of green grass 
of almost any kind. This green grass compacts much more closely 
than will cured hay. Earely tarpulins are used for this purpose, 
but the expense is almost prohibitive. In Great Britain the stack 
is sometimes protected by covering with a carefully AvoA^en mat of 
straw or hay. 

Artiflcial Drying of Hay 

Ximaero.us att.empts liaA^e been made by hay growers in sections of 
heavy rainfall to devise means of drying hay artiticially. Tlie 
problem has not yet been soh^ed and the difficulties under ‘ present 
economic conditions seem insuperable. A number of installations 
built for this purpose have produced hay of very high quality, at 
moderate expense, so far as fuel and labor are concerned. A portable 
hay-drying plant Avith sufficient capacity to dry 10 to 15 tons per day 
might solve the problem. Hay liaAing approximately the color of tlie 
grass growing in the field can be produced artificially. 

In chemical composition the artificially cured hay approac‘h(‘s vmy 
closely that of green grass, as is seen in Table 3. 

Table ll.’—Cliemioal comimHition of urevn altaifa, of alfalfa huff (UUil in the 
field, and of that 4ared (utifinallif 



Moist me 

1 (''heniitMl composition, \t.iln-lnc ])asis 

Ether 

extract 

A.sh 

1 1 

(hmlo 1 Nitiopen- 
noKls , fit‘e 
|(NXo.25)| e\tiact 

Green 

Artificially (ined 

Field cmed 

P(T cent 
7Z 620 
4. 9,^0 
! 16 955 

Pi r ant 

2 890 

2 4h6 
2.320 

Pit ant 
9.095 
i 9 125 
‘ 6. 870 

Pit ant . PiTunt Pn ant 
27. ()55 1 19. H)5 1 40 92 

27.fJ90| 18 690 1 1146 

28,145 1 13.715 iy.26 


pie figures in the table are averages of duplicate analyses. They 
indicate that, so far as chemical composition is concerned, the quality 
of the artificially dried product is superior to that of field-cured hay. 
In a few experiments conducted by the department farm anima’ls 
distinctly preferred the artificially dried hay to the field cured, even 
when the hay was cured by hot gases canning considerable smoke. 
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In making liay from plants like alfalfa, from Tvkich tlie leaves 
drop readily Avlien they are dry, another important advantage in 
drying the product artificially is the saving of the leaves. Definite 
data are not available as to the usual losses from this cause in ordi- 
nary field curing, but it is knoAvii that they are considerable. Taking 
into account the quality of the artificially dried product, and the 
saving of the leaves of leguminous hays, it is probably not extrava- 
gant to claim that in humid sections the A^alue of the product would 
be on the average 30 per cent greater when the curing is clone by 
artificial drying as compared with ordinary field curing. 

United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 353 gi^^es the 
results of extended studies of the percentage of moisture in grass 
freshly cut for haymaking purposes. The average moisture content 
of M samples of green alfalfa, as reported in this bulletin, was 76.1 
per cent; for 25 samples of tall oat grass and orchard grass, the 



Fig. 42. — Extensive studies have been made upon the moistuie content of hay; 
BHinples are collected in the field and dried in an oven or inside of a shelter of 
some kind 

average was 71.8 per cent. The average for 24 samples of timothy 
was 58 per cent and for 19 samples of Red Amber sorghum 71.2 
per cent. 

The average water content of the air-dried materials from the 
samples just enumerated was as follows: Alfalfa, 10 per cent; tall 
oat grass and orchard grass, 17.6 per cent; timothy, 15.2; sorghum, 37 
per cent. 

It is estimated by competent engineers that under ideal conditions 
a ton of ordinary bituminous coal will evaporate about 8 tons of 
water. Under the experimental conditions in the investigations con- 
ducted by the department it was possible to ei^apori^te from hay a 
little more than 4 tons of water to each ton of bituminous coal, and 
on this basis the data in Table 4 have been calculated. In the experi- 
mental work it was possible to accomplish the drying with slightly 
less fuel than is shown in the last column of the table. 
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Tlie moihture content of ordiuaiy field-cured liaj ubually averages 
about 10 iier cent when the hay is ready to stack. In tlie rajjid dry- 
ing which takes place when hay is artificially cured, however, it ha.« 
seemed impossible to accomplish uniform reduction of tlie moisture 
content without first chopping or cutting the green plants into 
.small pieces. If unchopped ^reen or partially cured material is 
UM'd bunches of hay emei'ge from the drier still <iuite moist, and 
.spoilage results unless the surrounding hay is so dry that it will 
take up this excess moisture. For this reason the prolilem becomes 
one of reducing the average moisture content of green grass from 
60 or To per cent to about 5 jier cent. 

T.uiu'. 4 . — Coal required to mnl-e a ton of lioji from (irecii firasucn of different 

U) oi.stiirc pcrct^n taffcfi 


Moisture in the 
green grass 

1 

Green 
material 
rcquiietl 
for a ton 
of hay 1 

Water to 
be evapo-' 
rated 

1 

Goal re- 
(luired a 

1 

1 

j IMoisture in th(‘ 
green grass 

Green 
materral 
rcquiretl 
for a (on 
of hay 1 

Water to 
be evapo- 
rated 

Coal re- 
qurred « 

1 

Per cint 

Tons 

Tona 

Tons 

Per cent 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

90 

9.5000 

9, 4500 

2. 3025 

60 

2.3750 

2. 3250 

0 5H12 

85 

0. 3333 

6. 2835 

1. 5708 

55 

2 1111 

2.0611 

1 . 5153 

80 

4 . 7500 

4. 7000 

1. 1750 

50 

1.9000 

1. 8500 ' 

' . t625 

75 

3. 8000 

3.7500 

.9375 

45 

1 7273 

1. 6773 ! 

1 . 4193 

70 

3 1067 

3.1167 

.7792 

40 

1 58;i3 

1.5333 

,3833 

j 

65 

2. 7143 

i 

2.6643 

.6661 



1 


1 Containing 5 per cent moisture. 

* Assuming 1 ton of coal for each 4 tons of water evaporated. 


So far as the quantity of fuel required is concerned, therefore, the 
artificial drying of hay appears to be entirely feasible. 

The labor cost of drying bay artificially, as indicated in prelimi- 
nary experimental work, should be no greater than the cost of making 
hay by ordinary methods. The main difticulty, as already stated, 
is in the construction of a plant having sufficient daily capacity to 
be practical. The construction of such a plant appears to be" the 
outstanding problem yet to be solved. 

Xeihon method . — An account of a metliod of artificial drying of 
hay devised by an English farmer named Ncilson is givi'U in the 
Braunsehweigische Landwirtschaftliche Journal of August 10, 1S!)4, 
pages 137-8. The method consi.sts of placing the green material in 
moderate-sizecl round stacks having a cyliiitlricul open space at the 
center, extending from the bottom of the stack nearly to the lop. 
A pipe extends under the stack, or under a row of stacks, with a 
perforated extension upward into the cavity in the stack, there being 
an arrangement by which the latter may be closed at its ba.so. Otlier 
perforated pipes are laid in the stack' as it is built. These ('xtend 
from the outer surface of the stack to within about a foot of the 
central cavity. Their purpose is to permit the measurement of the 
temperature of the material in the stack from time to time as tlie 
drying proceeds. 

The pipe under the stack connects with a powerful fan, which 
sucks the air out of the central cavity, thus causing the outside air 
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to penetrate the stack. In this manner the moisture in the material 
is gradually withdrawn. The fan operates on each stack from 15 
minutes to an hour each day for one to three weeks after the stacks 
are built. 

This method attracted considerable attention in England and on 
the Continent of Europe during the latter part of the last century, 
but the details of operation do not appear to have been fully worked 
out. It may be worth further study. The cost (fuel, machinery, 
and labor for operating the system) of curing hay bv the Nielson 
method is reported to be less than 50 cents per ton of cured hay 
under European conditions late in the last century. 

Measuring Hay in the Stack 

In localities where much hay is produced for the market it is cus- 
tomary to estimate the tonnage of hay in a stack or rick and to buy 
it on this basis. In doing this, two problems are involved: (1) JL 
method of determining the volurne of the stack accurately; (2) de- 
termination of the number of cubic feet of hay required to weight a 
ton. The first of these problems has been investigated and an ap- 
proximate solution for it has been found; the second has had very 
little investigation, and data concerning the volume of a ton of hay 
under different conditions ai'e very meager. 

Number of Cubic Feet in a Ton of Stacked Hay 

Conditions which affect the density of hay, and hence the number 
of cubic feet required to weigh a ton, are (1) lengtlx of time the 
hay has remained in the stack or mow, (2) depth of the hay, (3) 
kind of plants from which the hay is made, (4) stage of development 
of the plants when cut, and (5) percentage of moisture in the hay 
when it was placed in storage. 

The decrease in volume of hay after it is stacked is discussed in 
United States Department of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, 
Circular 67.® The height of the rick was measured after it had been 
standing 3 days ; 35 days later it was only 89 per cent ; 69 days, 86 per 
cent; and 146 days, 83 per cent of the original height. 

The volume of hay in 92 stacks was measured and the hay sub- 
sequently weighed to determine the average number of cubic feet 
per ton. The results are given in Table 5. 

Table 5, — Oubio feet of hay in a ton in stacks alloxced different periods of 

time to settle 


Age of stack in days 

Number 
of stacks 

Average 
cubic feet 
per ton 

Under 30 


■■ 

30 to 60 - 



74 to 155 - - 

7 \ 

■ 




» McClure, H. B., and W. J. Spillman, Measuring liay in ricks dr stacks. U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Off. of the Sec. Cir. No. 67, 10 pp. Dec. 9, 1916. 
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The rebiilt^ piebented in Table 6 were obtained in Virginia and 
Xew York witli timothj hay or hay made fx*om a timothy and clover 
mixtui-e in which timothy predominated. 

Rules for Calculating the' Volume of Hay in Mows, in Rounded Stacks, 

and in Ricks 

The problem of calculating the volume of hay in a mow is very 
pimple. The volume in cubic feet is the product of the length, 
width, and depth of hay each expressed in feet. 

In rounded stacks it is necessary to divide the stack into two por- 
tions and to calculate the volume of each portion separately. The 
division should be made at the shoulder of the stack; that is, the 
level where the stack sloi^es definitely. In some stacks the lower 
portion may be cylindrical toward the top or it may be less in cir- 
cumference at the ground than it is at the shoulder. For a cylin- 

drical stack bottom 

/ « \ the formula is V= 

/ \ / \ H which 

/ 1 ^. 09 I \ ^ height of the 

£ — 1 I 1 stack to the shoulder 

and C is the cdrcum- 
— 1 r - 1 ference at the shoul- 

^ \° der. 

\ y^.oa/ecc / If the stack is 

I \ I smaller at the ground 

Fia. 43 — Ujagiam ‘Jiowins vaiious. shapes of lonnd hay- shoulder 

•-tacks: 1, i», and ,‘5, upper part of stacks; 4 and 5, its VOlume maV be 
.oii\c*i part of stacks. The different values of the i i x i j* xi 

factor V a»e jnd^^ated in each case calculated from the 

formula V=0.08 H 

Cc, in which H is the height of the stack to the shoulder, C the cir- 
cumference at the shoulder, and c is the circumference at the ground. 

The volume of the upper portion of the stack is given approxi- 
mately by the formula T=0.()4 H C*, in which H is the height of 
the stack above the shoulder and C is the circumference at the 
shoulder. 

In determining the volume of a rick of hay, the principal problem 
ib to find the area of a vertical cross section of the rick, or, if tlie 
end of the rick be vertical, to find the area of the end of the rick. 
This area multiplied by the lenjrth gives the volume. A number of 
formulas are in use for determining tlie volume of a rick, but the 
most reliable are those known as the Quartermaster’s rule and the 
Fowl rule. 

Quarte) master's Add together the width of the stack and its 
“over," that is, the distance from the ground on one side of the 
rick over the top to the ground on the other side ; divide the sum by 
4 ; and multiply this result by itself. The final result multiplied bv 
the length of the stack gives its volume in cubic feet. This is one 
of the most satisfactory rules in common use. 

F ou'lmle.—TAas rule was devised by representatives of the United 
States Dep artment of Agriculture and is usually expressed as 
y==FOWL. Multiply “over” (O) by width (W) and by lengtli 
(L), and this product by a factor (F) which varies with differently 


Fig. 4o — D iagiam showing vaiious shapes of lound hay- 
•-tatks ; 1, i», and IS, upper part of stacks; 4 and 5, 
. 0 Ti\c*i part of ^tack*.. The different values of the 
factor V a»e jnd,<ated in each case 
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shaped stacks from 0.25 to 0.37, according to the height and full- 
ness of the cross section of the rick. 

The various values of F for ricks of different shapes are as fol- 
lows : 

For ricks three-fourths as tall as they are wide: 

1. Narrow (cross section nearly triangular), F=0.25. 

2. Moderately full, F=0.28. 

3. Very full-sided, F=0.31, 

For ricks as tall as wide: 

4. Very narrow (cross section nearly triangular), F=0.28. 

5. Moderately full, F=0.31. 

6. Very full-sided, F=0.34. 

For ricks one and one-fourth times as tall as wide : 

7. Very narrow, F==0.31. 

8. Moderately full, F=0.34. 

9. Very full, F==0.37. 

Frye-Bruhn rule . — This rule is used chiefly in the Pacific North- 
west, Substract the width of the stack from the “over” and mul- 
tiply the remainder by 
one-half the width and 
this product by the 
length of the rick. 

This rule approximates 
accuracy for ricks in 
which the height is 
about equal to the 
width, but for lower 
stacks it is very faulty, 
the result being far too 
small. ^ 

OuUmo rule . — This 

rule is used to a consid- 
erable extent in the 
Middle W est. It is very 
simple but grossly in- 
accurate. Multiply 
“over” by the width, 
take one-rourth of the 
product, and multiply 
this by the length of 
the rick. For a rick 
three- fourths as tall as 
wide and approximately triangular in cross section, this formula 
is reliable, but for any other form of rick it is very inaccurate, the 
error in the case of tall full stacks amounting to nearly one-third 
of the total volume. 

A comparison of the four formulas or rules when they are applied 
to stacks of different shapes is given in Table 6. In Figure 44 are 
shown diagrams of the vertical cross sections of 9 types of hay 
ricks, and the coiTesponding value of the factor (F) for each of 
these shapes is indicated in the outlines. The height of ricks 1, 4, 
and 7 (upper row) is three-fourths the width; in ricks % 5, ana 8 
(middle row) it is equal to the width; and in ricks 3, 6, and 9 (lower 
row) the height is one and one-fourth times the width. Picks 1, 2, 
and 3 (left column) are narrow or nearly triangular in outline; 4, 3, 
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and G (middle column) are medium full; 7, 8, and 9 (right column) 
are full and rounded. 

Table 0. — Area, in srfuare feei, of cross section of nine different ricks as cal- 
culated l)!f different rules. 0 is the “ ovcrf^ and ir the width of the rick. 
In all cases W===9.6S76 feet. 



Rick number 
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Frye- 

Bruhn 

rule 

(O-WOW 

Quai tor- 
master’s 
rule 

/'04-WV 

Outlaw 

rule 

OW 

4 

Fowl 

rul(‘ 
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Actual 
are i of 
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2 

4 ^ 


of i ick 

1 

Feet 

17. 1 

Sq.feet 
35. 9 

Sq.feet 

44.8 

Sq. feet 
41 t 

Sq.feet 

41.4 

Sq.feet 
41. 1 

2 

23.0 

64.5 

66. b 

55. 7 

62.4 

61.0 

8 

26.5 

81.4 

81.8 

64.2 

79.6 

78. 1 

4 

18. 1 

40.7 

48.3 

43 b 

60.8 

50.9 

5 : 

23.75 

68.1 

69.9 

57. 6 

71.3 

71. 1 

n 

27.0 

83.9 

84. 1 

65 4 

88.9 

87.8 


19.6 

48.0 

63.6 

47.5 

68,9 

57.8 

S 

25.0 

74.2 

75.2 

60. 5 

82.3 

80.0 

99.4 

3 

28.0 

88.7 

88.8 

67. b 

100.4 


PERCENTAGE OP ERROR IN THE ABOVE RESULTS 
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-12.4 

9.0 

0.7 

0 7 

2 


5.7 

9. 5 
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This table shows that the Fowl rule is more nearly accurate than 
any of the others, but the necessity of estimating the value of the 
factor F in using this rule is a marked disadvantage. The Quarter- 
master's rule is fairly reliable for ricks of all shapes, and it is easily 
and directly apj)lied. 

Although some of the rules discussed above appear to be fairly 
satisfactory for commercial use, data are almost wholly wanting as 
to the A-olume of a ton of hay under different conditions. This 
greatly limits the value of the rules for determining the content in 
cubic feet of a rick of hay, since no matter how accurately the volume 
may be knovrn the tonnage of hay in the rick can not be determined 
with accuracy until the number of cubic feet required to make a ton 
is known. 

Economics of Hay Production 

The term hay " in the statistical treatment that immediately fol- 
lows includes not only ordinary grass and legume hays, but also the 
coarser forage plants when cut and handled after the manner of a 
hay crop except, where otherwise stated. It does not include corn 
stover or corn cut for fodder. The coarser hays are only 10 per cent 
of the total hay crop. 


Distribution of the Crop 

Figure 19 shows the distribution and density of the hay crop in 
the United States for the census year 1919. It shows that the great 
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hay and forage producing region lies in the north central and north- 
eastern sections of the country and in certain restricted areas in the 
mountain and Pacific coast States. Tliis map, however, while it 
shows the actual acreage of the crop, or the group of crops, included 
under the designation “ hay,” does not show the relative importance 
of hay in the agriculture of the various sections of the United States. 
This is much better indicated in Figure 45, which shows the per- 
centage of crop area devoted to hay in each of the States of the 
Union at the last two censuses. Two regions are prominent in 
which hay is the dominant crop so far as acreage is concerned; the 
one is New York and New England and the other the western moun- 
tain States, including all the Pacific States except Washington and 
California. 

In the belt of States extending from New Jersey to Minnesota 
and lying along the northern edge, or just to the north of the central 
Corn Belt, hay is likewise prominent. In the central Corn Belt and 
the group of States here designated the south central Com Belt 
hay occupies a moderate acreage, as it does also in most of the Plains 
region. In the last three groups of States mentioned the production 
of hay is largely a matter of supplying local needs. 

One of the most striking features of the illustration is the ex- 
tremely small percentage which hay acreage mak^ up of all crop 
land in the Cotton States. The reasons for this distribution of the 
crop will be given later. The map (fig. 45) shows in much greater 
detail the facts brought out in a general way in the graph at the 
right. In that portion of the United States lying east of the Eocky 
Mountains, four great areas differing as regards relative importance 
of the hay crop are easily discernible: (1) The great area extending 
from northern Pennsylvania northeast to Maine and recurring in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and northeastern Minnesota, in which the hay 
crop occupies a very large proportion of the crop area, larger than in 
any other section of country east of the Rocky Mountains ; (2) A vast 
area extending from central Ohio westward through Indiana, Illi- 
nois, central Missouri, then northwestward through North Dakota 
into northeastern Montana, where, in general, the hay crop occupies 
from 7 to 25 per cent of the crop area. In the eastern portion of 
this area the dominant crop is corn, and in the northwestern exten- 
sion it is wheat. In a considerable area in central and eastern Illi- 
nois and northwestern Indiana, where corn is distinctly the domi- 
nant crop, hap occupies less than 7 per cent of the crop area; (3) 
There is an extensive area in the Cotton Belt in which hay occupies 
less than 7 per cent, and another area, nearly or quite as extensive, 
in which it occupies from 7 to 15 per cent of the crop area. This 
is the area in which cotton is the dominant cash crop and corn the 
principaT supply crop; (4) A considerable area covering eastern 
Tennessee, with extensions northeastward along the Appalachian 
range and northward and westward through Kentucky into southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois, southeastern Missouri, and northern 
Arkansas, then reappearing in east central Kansas, where there is 
no dominant outstanding cash crop like cotton, com, or wheat, and 
where the land for the most part is rough and much of it not in 
cultivation. The large proportion of land in this region best suited 
to grazing makes possible a considerable livestock industry. The 
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pasturage consists in part of native grasses and in part of more 
valuable introduced grasses. The presence of the animals leads to 
a considerable percentage of hay acreage. 

Farming in the Western Mountain and Pacific Coast States is in 
large part devoted to hay growing. In only a few localities does 
the percentage of hay acreage to total crop land fall below 25 per 
cent. The most important area of the latter kind is the great wheat- 
growing region of southeastern Washington and adjacent parts of 
Idaho and Oregon. 

Importance of the Hay Crop as a Farming Enterprise 

The bulimy character of hay and its relative cheapness make it 
largely a crop for local consumption. It can be shipped to distant 
markets only when those markets can pay high prices for it. Be- 
cause of this fact, hay is produced in sufficient quantity to meet local 
requirements in nearly all sections of tjie country where such pro- 
duction is feasible. In a few localities, like the" one already men- 
tioned in central and eastern Illinois and western Indiana, the 
soil is so eminently suitable for profitable cash crops that hay pro- 
duction is neglected but not because of difficulty in producing hay. 
Besides, there are large quantities of corn stover and cereal straw 
available. In this particular locality the character of the farming 
is such as to include very little livestock except wmrk animals, and 
the amount of land devoted to hay required to supply the needs of 
these animals is small. 

A careful examination of Figure 45 will show that the percentage 
of hay acreage does not rise above 25 or 30 per cent except in re- 
gions which, because of climatic, economic, or other conditions, are 
not Avell suited to the production of cotton, corn, wheat, or other 
important cash crops. The hay crop rises to 40 per cent or more 
of the crop acreage* only in regions w’here the other major crops of 
the county are strictly limited because of climatic or economic con- 
ditions. 

In the great hay-producing region covering northern Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and nearly all of New England and the central 
and northern portions of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota cli- 
matic conditions prohibit cotton culture and either prevent or 
greatly restrict corn culture. Illieat is also greatly limited here, 
either' because of climatic conditions or on account of comxDetition 
with other regions better suited to its production, and in restricted 
localities of New York and New England, because of competition 
with more profitable crops, particularly truck and fruit crops. Thus 
all the other major crops are eliminated or greatly restricted, leaving 
the major acreage to hay. 

There are two other reasons w^hy so large a percentage of crop 
land is devoted to hay in New York and New England. The most 
important is the fact that this region has a virtual monopoly on the 
pi’oduction of market milk for the great cities within its boundary. 
The cows required to produce . this milk can consume enormous 
quantities of hay. The second reason, less important now than 
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formei’ly, i- tho fact that these same cities reiiuire considerable 
quantities of hay, which in former times could not all be produced 
locally. A part of the supply had to bo shipped from Oliio and 
Michijran. This made hay fiigh priced, and its production for 
market in Xew York and Xew England was a j)r()titable biisiiu'ss. 
But there has recently been a change in this situation, tlu‘ reason 
for which will be discussed later. 

In the belt of States extending from northern New Jersey througli 
Pennsjdvania, northeastern Ohio. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota the dominant position of the hay crop is to be explained as fol- 
lows : This region lies along the northern edge or to the north of the 
Corn Belt. The corn crop is therefore rather restricted. Consider- 
able wheat is grown in this area, but competition is severe with 
regions which can produce wheat more cheaply, and this fact limits 
the crop appreciably. Part of the region also lies along the line of 
division between sirring and winter wheat, not being eminently suit- 
able for either. It is a good oat country, and large ({uantities of this 
crop are grown. The crop adaptability as well as climatic conditions 
in this region, are eminently suitable to the dairy industry, and it is 
here and in the region previously discussed that commercial dairying 
has had its greatest development in this country. The presence of 
large numbers of dairy cows has called for a relatively large hay 
acreage. 

In the central Corn Belt, extending from Ohio to Iowa and Mis- 
souri and including portions of eastern Kansas, eastern Nebraska, 
and southeastern South Dakota, corn is the dominant crop, and hogs 
and beef cattle are the dominant livestock enterprises. These require 
relatively little hay. The enormous acreage of crop land in this 
region is not devoted largely to hay, becau!ie local needs are rela- 
tively small and the quantity of hay that could be produced is 
far greater than could find a market in distant regions. How'ever, 
considerable hay from this region is shipped southward. The per- 
centage of hay land in this group of States runs ordinarily from 15 
to 20 per cent of the crop area, wdiich suffices to feed the animals on 
the farm and to supply sucli local markets as exist. 

In the group of States extending from Dehnvare to Tennessee, des- 
ignated the south central Corn Belt in Figui'e 45, tlve situation is 
very similar to that in the central Corn Belt, exce 2 )t that in tlie south 
central Corn Belt the oat crop almost disappears, although it is an 
important crop in the central Com Belt. The percentage of hay 
acreage in the south-centz'al Corn Belt is al)out the same as it is in 
the central Corn Belt and for similar reasons. 

The position of the hay crop in the Cotton Belt is to be accounted 
for not by the inability of cotton farmers to grow crops suitable for 
hay, nor by their disinclination to produce sufficient hay to supply 
local needs. It is partly due to the relatively small place occupied 
by livestock in the region, but the fact that less hay is grown than 
is needed locally in most cotton-grow'ing localities is to be at- 
tributed primarily to the difficulty of curing hay where the rain 
fall is, in general, 50 to 60 inches per annum, much of it falling dur- 
ing the time^ of ha,y curing. In some years hay can be cured in ex ■ 
cellent condition in this region, but frequently there are seasons 
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when the proper curing of hay is a task too difficult for the man of 
ordinary ability and initiative. In this region one finds numerous 
schemes for curing hay in wet weather. Some of the hay is cured on 
frames (fig. 39). Another practice which has been adopted to a 
small extent is the curing of hay on trucks under tarpaulins. 

The States of the Plains region may be considered in two groups. 
One consists of Kansas and North Dakota, in which States wheat 
growing extends more or less generally to the western boundaries. 
Hay production in these two States is largely a matter of supplying 
farm needs. The other group consists of Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, in the western part of which States there is much range land, 
and farming is largely limited to the production of forage to be 
used as winter feed for range livestock. This accounts for the 
greater percentage of hay acreage in these two States as compared 
with the other two States in this group. 

The large percentage of hay acreage in the western Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States appears to be due to the following causes : 
(1) Except in a few very restricted localities in this entire area 
climatic conditions prohibit cotton entirely and limit the acreage of 
corn greatly; (2) although the region is eminently suitable for oats 
the product is too cheap to stand cost of transportation to distant 
markets, and the production of oats in this region is limited mostly 
to supplying local needs; (3) wheat is eminently adapted to much of 
the cultivated area, but is little grown on the irrigated lands. Not 
withstanding occasional periods of low prices for wheat, it is un- 
likely that the acreage of this crop will decrease very much except 
as the lands less favorable on account of insufficient rainfall are 
abandoned. If the acreage is decreased on good wheat lands it is 
probal^le that some of this will be used for hay. 

This accounts for all the major crops except hay. The presence 
of millions of range animals requiring winter feed makes desirable 
a relatively large acreage of hay in this region and accounts for the 
dominance of ttie hay crop in the western Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. Also, there are some regions, such as western Wash- 
ington and the coast country of Oregon, Washington, and north- 
w^estern California, where the marked development of the dairy in- 
dustry makes necessary large hay production. The same may be 
said of restricted localities, especially in the vicinity of the larger 
cities and towns of the region. 

Trend of Hay Production 

During the last census period there was a decrease of 46.4 per 
cent in the number of horses in cities in the United States* owing 
to the general extension of the use of automobiles. Tliis has had a 
marked effect upon the market for hay, particularly timothy hay, 
and has resulted in some reduction in hay acreage, especially of 
timothy, in many sections of the country. In 1910 about 18.S per 
cent of the horses were in the cities ; in 1920 only 8 per cent. 

The enormous extension of wheat acreage which occurred during 
the war also affected very materially the percentage of land de- 
voted to hay and pasture in many States. This is particularly true 
of the western Plains and Mountain States and also some of the 
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Pacific Coast States. Tlie bame influence ivas marked in some of 
the States of the Missi-ssiiopi Valley, particularly Mibbouri, loAva. 
Incllana. and Ohio. In Illinoib there a similar increase in oat 
acicaiie at the expense of the hay crop. This, however, vas a tem- 
porary plienomenon. Since the war thcj acreage of wheat has been 
frrcatly reduced and the acreage of hay is regaining its former posi- 
tion, f)ut still bhows the effect of the reduction in the demand for 
hay in citieb. 

The crop data of the department supplemented by correspondence 
with the agricultural authorities at the various State experiment 
stations discloses important facts concerning trends in hay pro- 
duction, especially since the last census. In New England there 
has been in general a reduction in hay aci-eage largely owing to 
the decrease in the city demand for hay. This has affected partic- 
ularly the poorer hay lands, and in many cases meadows foimerly 
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maintained for the production of market hay have been converted 
into pasture, and hill pastures have been allowed to grow up into 
brush. In this region, however, there has been a marked increase in 
interest in leguminous hay, particularly clover and alfalfa, liecause 
of the prevailing high wages there has also been an increase in the 
u.se of lal)or-baving machinery in handling the hay crop, particularly 
the side-delivery rake and tlie hay loader. In Connecticut there has 
been a marked inci-ease in alfalfa acreage and a corresponding cle- 
crease in the acreage of timothy and rodtop. In the northern dairy 
belt, extending from New Jersey to Minnesota, there has been a 
marked increase of interest in alfalfa. In Michigan the acreage of 
this crop has I'isen from 74,000 at the last census to nearly a half 
million acres in 1924. In Michigan and Minnesota there lias been 
a very marked increase in the area of sweetclover. In New Jersey, 
Penns\lvania. and West Virginia soybeans arc growing in in'i- 
portance as a forage crop. In general, there has been a dk'reaso in 
production of timothy hay and wild hay in this region. New Jersey 
and Michigan report that the high freight rates on western alfalfa 
have markedly stimulated the production of that crop locally. 
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In the central Com Belt the most marked change is the great 
increase in the acreage of so3^beans in Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois. 
Sudan grass is also gaining a foothold in this group of States, The 
alfalfa acreage in Illinois and Iowa is increasing. 

Virginia and Tennessee, in the south central Corn Belt, report a 
ver3" large increase in the acreage of soYbeans. In Mainland and 
Delaware timothy hay is decreasing in importance, while leguminous 
haj^ is increasing in acreage. The growth of the dairy industry" in 
these two States is at present tending to increase the production of 
haj". Maryland reports a very general increase in the use of timothy, 
clover, and alfalfa as a meadow mixture. In the Cotton Belt States 
there has been a slight but rexj general increase in hay acreage. 
South Carolina and Georgia report a heavy increase in soybeans. 
In the melon-growing section of Georgia special attention is being 
given to cowpea hay as a market crop, with encouraging results. 
Oklahoma, in this group of States, reports a noticeable increase in 
the acreage of sweetclover. In Alabama and Mississippi alfalfa 
culture seems to be decreasing and more J ohnson-grass hay is being 
produced. 

In the two Dakotas there has been a very marked increase in the 
area of sweetclover and a considerable increase in alfalfa acreage. 
North Dakota also reports a growing interest in the soybean crop 
for forage. Field peas are being largely grown. In "both these 
States wild hay is gradually being displaced by tame hay, and le- 
gumes are receiving preference over the true grasses. No very great 
changes appear to be going on in the western Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. In some localities the recent low price of cattle has led 
to a reduction in the demand for hay, and this has resulted in tem- 
porary local overproduction. Several of .these States mention the 
fact that recent increase in transportation costs have lessened or de- 
stroyed the business of exporting hay to distant markets. On the 
other hand, the cost of rail transportation has worked to the advan- 
tage of hay growers in California, who ship considerable quantities 
of hay through the Panama Canal to southern and eastern seaboard 
States. 

Summary of Factors Influencing the Hay Enterprise 

The great number of different plants that may be utilized for the 
production of hay and forage makes it possible to produce hay 
wherever crop jjroduction is iDossible at all ; hence hay production is 
limited little, or not at all, by lack of suitable haymaking crops. 

On the other hand, rainfall has a vei’y important effect on the dis- 
tribution of the hay crop. Where the rainfall is 50 inches or more, 
the curing of hay becomes very difficult, and in such regions it often 
occurs that the suppty of hay produced locally is inadequate to meet 
local needs. This situation prevails in much of the cotton country; 
also in the narrow strip of country on the northwestern Pacific 
coast. Thus the great cheese-making region of the western coast of 
Oregon, with its very high rainfall, imports a large proportion of 
its hay from the upper Columbia River basin. Much of the^ hay pro- 
duced on the Oregon coast and in western Washington is of low 
quality, because of the prevailing rains and heavy dews, and sells on 
wie same market for much less than similar hay produced east of 
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The econoniic factoi of greatest importance in determining the 
distribution of the hay crof) is cost of transportation. The bulky 
nature of hay and the lo^^ price at Tvhich it ordinarily sells largely 
prevent it^ transportation to distant markets and thus strongly tend 
ro concentrate hay production near the localities vhere it is utilized. 
The eftect of this factor i-^ seen in the striking development of the. 
hay crop in Xew York and Xew England and in the range country 
of the West, \\here the presence of large numbers of range animals 
make a market for enormous quantities of the product. 

Labor Requirements of Ha> Crops 

The labor required in hay production, particularly in the case of 
perennial hay crops like timothy and clover, which ordinarily fur- 
nish a single cutting a year, is smaller than for a similar acreage 
of any other class of crops. It is usually estimated that the produc- 
tion of an acre of hay of this character, aside from the seeding, re- 
quires on the aie]‘age about one day of man labor and two days of 
horse labor annually. 

Alfalfa and other crops that furnish more than one cutting in a 
season requii’e correspondingly more labor per acre. 

Hay harvest for a single cutting is an operation strictly limited in 
season and in most localities may extend over a period ordinaiily 
not exceeding 10 or 12 days for eacdi cutting. The date of hay 
harvest varies relatively less with latitude than does that of wheat. 
Thus, timothy and clover Imj in southern Missouri are harvested 
around the first of July, and in Xorth Dakota the same crop is har- 
vested only two or tliree weeks later. In southern Missouri hay 
harvest thus follows wheat harvest at a convenient interval. In 
northern Missouri and southern Iowa the harvesting of these tw^o 
croi)s comes at about the same season, so that there is a severe labor 
conflict. Farther north, particularly in the spring w^heat area, the 
hay crop is harvested and out of the w^ay long before time for wdieat 
harvest. Similar relations prevail in tlie eastern parts of the (‘oun- 
tvj and on the Pacific coast. 

One of the reasons why alfalfa has had difliculty in invading the 
Corn Belt is the fact that the first cutting comes just at tin* time of 
the first cultivation of the corn acreage, making a very marked lalior 
conflict between these twm crops. The se<*ond cutting of alfalfa 
comes at the same time as wheat and oat harvest, and either wheat 
or oats, or both, are important in most of the Corn Belt. The third 
cutting of alfalfa in the Corn Belt comes at a slack period when 
there is no labor conflict. 


Marketing Hay 

On many farms the hay crop receives less thought and attention 
than such field crops as corn, wdieat, oats, and potatoes. The other 
crops are attended to first and hay receives attention only during 
the slack periods of work. When farm labor is scarce, when corn 
or wheat is the chief farm enterprise and hay is a crop of secondary 
importance in the farm income, it is only natural that hay should be 
the crop to suffer most from inattention. But if hay is to be relied 
upon as a chief source of farm income or produced for market as a 
cash crop, it must be managed with the same degree of forethouglit 
and attention as other valuable farm crops. 
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No producer who plans to ship hay to the market should expect 
to have high grades and to receive top prices unless he plans to 
have clean meadows, to cut his hay in proper season, to cure and 
store the crop properly, and to bale and load the hay according to 
the demands of the markets. Many of the ultimate consumers of 
haj^ are dairymen, cattle feeders, cotton planters, and other farmers 
who represent the real buying demand in the markets, and they want 
palatable and nutritious hay that gives value in accord with the 
prices they pay. Hay that is unsound, overripe, full of weeds, badly 
stained, or otherwise of low quality is a drug on the market. Low- 
grade hay should not be baled and shipped to market, but should 
be consumed on the farm. The greatest part of the troubles and 
dissensions in hay marketing axuses over low-grade lla5^ In these 
times of high freight rates it does not pay ordinarily to shij> a low- 
grade product. 

Good policy in the production of hay for market as well as good 
crop-rotation practice requii'es the occasional breaking up of old 
meadows. ^ The yield per acre is low on old meadows, and the per- 
centage of weeds and fine gi'ass is usually high. Weeds lowei*' the 
grade of hay, and there are px’ejudices against grass mixed hay in 
many inarkets. Hay inspectors and buyers in all markets usually 
discriminate against dirty hay. Under the United States grades 
inspectors ai'e authoidzed to grade hay downward if it contains 
amounts of small-grain stubble, coimstalks, old rotten hay of the 
previous year’s cutting, or weeds in excess of specified amounts. 

Baling Practice 

When considering the purchase of a hay press it is wise to select 
that type of press that will put out bales of the size and weight most 
desired in the terminal markets where the hay is to be sold. A par- 
ticular hay market may favor one style and size of bale and be 
prejudiced against other types. The shipper and producer will al- 
ways benefit by catering to the preference of his market. He can 
not afford to ignore the established market demands. 

Neatness and tight tying of the bales is another important fea- 
ture of hay marketing. " Ragged looking bales loosely and unevenly 
tied are sometimes discriminated against in price because of their 
unattractive appearance in the cai' and because of the risk of break- 
ing bales while handling them. It pays to give thought and care 
to the feeding of the px'ess, to its tension, and to the tying. Press 
feedex's should be instructed to throw out the occasional bimches of 
coarse weeds, and spoiled hay that ai'e often found mixed with 
good hay. 

When hay is baled from the stack the utmost care should be taken 
to remove the weathered top and sides of the stack prior to baling. 
Moldy or stack-burned slugs of hay occasionally found in the center 
of the stack and the bottom layer of hay that has been next to the 
ground should not be fed to the press. A relatively small percentage 
of such stack-damaged hay will spoil the general appearance of a 
baled lot of really good stack hay. 

Snow and light rains cause many losses in baling hay from the 
stack or in hauling barn-baled hay. It takes but a relatively small 
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ainoimt of biiow or rain on baled hay to raise the moisture content 
to a point nhere it will heat in the cars during transit or in the ware- 
houses. Evei’y shipper of hay, therefore, should exercise care to bale 
and load during days of bright weather and to protect bales of hay 
in the held from snow or rain. 

Baling hay in the held from the Avindrow or cock is a practice that 
causes much trouble and dissension in hay marketing unless the cur- 
ing. and drying conditions are very faArorable at the time of baling. 
Every year when the early field-baled shipments of hay move to 
mai'ket, many cars of hot, sour, or moldy hay are discoA^ered. It 
is difficult to bale hay direct from the windrow or cock and produce 
sound hay of good quality that will stand shipment and storage in 
warehouses, because the hay is likely to be baled when partially 
cured and prior to having gone through the sweat. Under such con- 
ditions of baling the sAveating takes place in the bales during 
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transit or in the Avarehouse, and the tightly packed bales are likely 
to heat, to ferment and turn soAir, or possibly to mold. If the hay is 
OA'erdried in the swath to preA^ent bale heating, there is a loss of 
color and leafiness that is detrimental to quality. 

As a general rale the stacking or moAv storage of hay, so as to 
llaA'e it go through the sweat prior to baling, is a safer and more 
profitable practice to folloAv tlian to bale it from the Avindrow. 
Occasionally field baling is justifiable and profitable, especially 
AA'hen a shortage of hay exists in the markets during the summer 
months and prices are abnormally high. Under such conditions 
rushing hay to market Avill make extra profits, provided a hay pi'ess 
and efficient labor are immediately available and care is exercised 
to cure the hay properly prior to 'baling. The saving of labor and 
occasional profits that may result from the practice of field baling 
under favorable circumstances are usually more than offset during 
a term of years by losses in quality that arise from failure to store 
promptly or by the losses fi’om tke deterioration due to the ship- 
ment of partially cured hay. 
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Piles of baled hay in the field or in the barn provide an excellent 
opportunity to sort and grade the hay prior to shipment. At this 
time all widely differing classes and grades should be separated 
prior to loading. Any bales of distinctly low quality containing 
bunches of weeds or spoiled hay should not be sliipped. Different 
classes of hay, such as timothy, medium clover, mixed or light grass 
mixed, should be separated as far as possible, because it is not good 
policy to load a number of classes of hay in the same car. Similarly 
if a portion of the hay is No. 1 grade, cured without rain damage, 
and another portion is No. 2 grade, because of excessive sun bleach 
or moderate rain damage, it is best to separate the two grades prior 
to loading. 

If different grades ai’e loaded in the same car, it is very difficult 
for an inspector to place a proper gi’ade on the entire carload and 
the presence of several grades raises doiibt in the buyer’s mind as 
to what percentage of the entire lot is No. 1 and what percentage 
is No. 2 or lower. As a result the hay may not sell to the best ad- 
vantage. The best policy is to load each car with hay of one grade. 

In the loading of cars it sometimes happens that the shipper does 
not have enough hay of uniform grade to fill one car or to fill out 
tlie last car in the shipment. Under such circumstances it is best 
to separate the classes or gi'ades by placing each in different parts 
of the car. The total niunber of bales in each car, together with the 
number of bales of each class or grade, should then be stated plainly 
on the. shipper’s invoice. This policy of describing fully the hay 
shipment on the invoice is appreciated by consignees and inspectors 
and aids in marketing the hay advantageously'. Such a policy, con- 
sistently followed, builds up a reputation for the shipper that en- 
larges the demand for his product and adds to his profits. 

The Distribution of Hay 

Hay occupies a position of great importance in the agriculture of 
the United States and is a staple product of relatively high posi- 
tion in national coimnerce. Approximately 16,000,000 tons, having 
a farm value of about $200,000,000, are handled in the commerce of 
the United States each year. Eailroad statistics from Class I rail- 
ways show that in 1923 about 6,628,412 tons of hay originated, on 
these transportation lines for shipment to the various markets. 
This portion of the 1923 hay crop had a destination value of between 
$125,000,000 to $150,000,000; 

In earlier times the marketing of hay was rather a simple matter. 
The farmer sold his simplus hay to his neighbor or to the consumer 
in the near-by village. As production increased, however, and 
villages grew into cities, marketing of the hay crop became a large 
undertaking and a rather complex system has been developed. 

The proOTction of hay in the United States has increased steadily. 
In 1870 about 24,525,000 tons of tame hay were produced; in 1880, 
about 31,925,000 tons; in 1890, 49,057,000 tons; in 1900, 63,231,000 
tons; in 1910, about 69,378,000 tons; in 1920, 87,855,000 tons; and 
in 1924, 97,970,000 tons. 
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Although large quantities of hay are still sold by farmers direct 
to consumers, the tonnage passing through commercial cham\els has 
grown to large proportions. 

In addition to shipped to the terminal markets, large quantiv- 
ties of hay are sold by various commercial agencies direct from pro- 
ducing areas, and much of this hay does not pa&s through the 
terminal markets. 

\^arious services, such as weighing and inspection, are rendered 
at the terminal or distributing markets, where the hay is sold to the 
consumer either by the wholesale buyer or by the commission mer- 
chant representing the shipper or to jobbers who resell or distribute 
it to consuming areas. 

No exact data are available as to the percentages of the hay 
handled by the various marketing agencies, but the information 
available indicates that the markets are utilized largely as outlets 
for surpluses that can not be disposed of direct to consumers or 
interior dealers either because of an insufficient demand or because 
of inferior quality of the hay. By providing storage facilities and 
broader distributing agencies the markets are able to handle the 
surplus, but frequently only at prices that are not profitable to the 
shipper. 

Direction of Movement Changing 

When receipts of the principal markets are compared for a number 
of years, it is noted that there has been a material change in the 
direction of the movement. The introduction of the motor truck 
has increased the area from which hay can be drawn to large cities 
located in producing territories, but the increased use of* motor 
transportation has greatly reduced the consumption of hay in the 
cities, so that it has become necessary to find other markets. In 
1910 the number of licensed motor vehicles in the United States w^as 
approximately 500,000, and 10 years later the number had increased 
to almost 10,000,000. 

The decrease in the use of hay in the cities is shown by the de- 
creased receipts in the larger markets, particularly in the East. 
Table 7 illustrates this change. 


Table 7. — Bay receipts at five important hay markets in J9JS 

-li ana in 1!)23-Si 

City 

1913-14 

1923-24 

Docrease 

Boston 

New York ! 

Chicago 1 

St. Louis 

Kansas City 1 

Ton<t 
117,740 
317, 543 

1 3f>9, 032 

' 261, 155 

1 2H>, 2S8 

Toils 

42. OlU 
S4. 

149, 9J3 , 
136,411 ' 
257, 774 

Tom 
74,830 
232,801 
219, 409 
124,741 
27,514 


The decrease in the number of horses in the cities and the increase 
in the number of cattle on farms during the last decade are impox*tant 
causes for the changes in the direction of hay movement. The 
falling off in the demand for hay in the large" cities has affected 
particularly the demand and movement of timothy hay, but has not 
been reflected to any serious extent in the demand for alfalfa, prairie, 
and other hays which are used jxrimarily for dairy and other farm- 
feeding purposes. 
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The growth of dairies around towns and cities has increased the 
iemand for clover and alfalfa hay, and -such hays have increased 
n demand at the markets during the past few years. Whereas these 
iairies formerly were located on farms where considerable forage 
50uld be produced, they are now in many instances located on areas 
30 small that they provide only sufficient space to shelter and feed 
:he herds. 



Fig, 48 . — Tho alfalfa weevil was reported near Salt lake City, Utah, some time 
previous to 1907, and has become a serious pest in that section. The fact that it 
IS much more destructive in the United States than in the Old World is probably 
due to its» escape from the natural and cultural influences which control it there 

The production and use of alfalfa hay have continued to increase 
and it has become one of the important farm crops in large areas in 
the central West and in the irrigated portions of the Southwest and far 
Western States. Further development of the alfalfa area in Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, and Colorado has, to some extent, been retarded by the 
spread of the alfalfa weevil. Other alfalfa-producing States have 
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established strict quarantine regulations against the shipment of al- 
falfa from the weevil-infested area and this has tended to restrict 
tlie production of alfalfa in the infested territory to the quantity 
that can be used locally for feeding purposes. Large quantities are 
raised, but it is mostly fed where raised, cattlemen and sheepmen 
bringing their animals into the territory from whence it was for- 
merly shipped. 

Another factor which has had an important bearing on the move- 
ment of hay during the past few years has been the increase in 
freight rates. This increase has had the effect not only of short- 
ening the distance to which hay can be profitably shipped, but it has 
greatly increased the use of motor trucks for hay delivery. A large 
percentage of the hay received at several of the large markets situ- 
ated within trucking distance of producing areas is now delivered to 
market by motor trucks. 

The movement of alfalfa and other hay from sections west of the 
Mississippi River to eastern markets has been greatly reduced be- 
cause freight rates are so high that the hay can not be marketed 
profitably after the charges are paid. The demand for alfalfa hay 
in the eastern markets has recently been supplied by Pacific coast 
shippers via the Panama Canal. The water rate from San Fran- 
cisco to Atlantic coast markets is only $12 per ton, compared with $30 
per ton by the railroad. In 1911 railroads hauled approximately 75 
per cent of the hay sold from the farms; in 1920. little over 50 per 
cent; and in 1923, about 40 per cent of the quantity of the hay re- 
ported sold from farms. The increased use of motor transporta- 
tion. together with the higher freight rates, is largely responsible for 
this decrease in the railroad haulings. 

Table 8. — Quantity and percentage of the total hay crop that was shipped on 
railroads each year from 1911 to 192S, inclusi\ye 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 


Production 

Quantity 
sold from 
farms ^ 

Tom 

67.071.000 

90.734.000 

79.179.000 

88.686.000 

107.263.000 
no, 992, 000 

98.439.000 
91, 139, 000 

104. 760. 000 

105.315.000 

96.802. 000 

112.791.000 

106. 626. 000 

Tom 

8, 182, 602 
11,341,750 
10,293,270 
11, 629,180 
14,480,500 
14,983,920 
13, 781, 400 
12, 759, 460 
15, 190, 200 
15,270,670 
14, 036, 290 
16,354,690 
15,460,770 



Percentage 

Shipments 

of total 

of hay 

hay 

originating 

marketed 

on Class 1 

that is 

railroads 

shippeti 
on ruilrojids 

Tom 

PfT cent 

6, 306, 745 

77 

6, 828, 207 

m 

7, 144, 455 

69 

7, 318, 573 

63 

7, M9, 003 

52 

7, 563, 948 

50 

a 8, 730, 220 

03 

2 8, 663, 186 

67 

2 7, 867, 168 

61 

2 8, 366, 231 

54 

3 5,420, 791 

38 

2 6,008, 160 

36 

a 6, 263, 906 

40 


1 Estimated from census percentage figures. 

2 6 per cent tonnage of Class I roads added as estimated amount hauled by Class II roads. 


Advance in Hay Prices 

Although hay prices are now considerably higher than 10 years 
ago, they have fluctuated with changing market conditions during 
that period. Some of the factors which have had important in flu- 
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ence on liay prices have been variations in production, in demand, 
and in the marketing and transportation costs. 

During the period betAveen 1870 and 1900 farm prices appeared to 
decline in about the same ratio as production increased. Diiring 
the following 10 years production increased about as rapidly- as for 
the preceding decade, but piices held at about the same level with 
only small yearly fluctuations. From 1910 to 1913 production and 
prices Avere both practically stationary, but from 1915 to 19;20 oav- 
ing to Avar conditions production Avas increased rapidly and farm 
prices also advanced to the record price of $20.13 a ton in 1918. 

Market prices during the Avar period advanced more rapidly than 
farm prices because of greater marketing costs and advances in 
freight rates. In 1923, farm prices declined to $11.17 per ton for 
tame hay and to $7.68 per ton for wild hay. Market prices also 
declined, but in 1924 Avere still relatively higher than prewar prices 
because marketing costs had been x^ediiced but little and freight 
rates Avere still far above preAvar rates. 

Taeul. 9 . — of certain kinds of animals on farms and in cities, 1910 

and 1920 


Farms ! Xot on farms 


1 

! . 1 

1 

1 

1 1910 ■ 

1920 

1910 

1920 

Horses and mules 

24.043.000 

20. 625. 000 

1 41, 178, 000 j 

25. 199. 000 

19.675. 000 

46.977.000 

3. 453. 000 

1. 170. 000 
709,000 

2.084.000 

1. 221. 000 
891,000 

Dairy cows 

Other cattle 

Total 

85, 846, 000 

91,861,000 

6,332,000 

4, 196, 000 



Hay Grades and Marketing Methods 

Notwithstanding its ranking position, hay has received less atten- 
tion with I'espect to standardization of the product and marketing 
methods than have other crops of major importance, such as corn, 
cotton, and Avheat. 

By comparison with the standardized trade and commerce in other 
major agricultural products, the national commerce in hay is almost 
chaotic. Uniform standards of quality or grades for timothy, cloA^er, 
alfalfa, and other important hay crops have not been in common use 
throughout the hay markets of the United States. Under such con- 
ditions contracts haA^e been difficult to enforce and the marketing of 
hay, often a risky business. In other instances grades which had 
some merit have been deAused and in local use. but have had little 
recognition in other commimities. Whenever such local grades have 
been formulated and applied by hay-receiA^ing oi'ganizations. the 
final outcome frequently has been a complaint from^ producers and 
shippers that such grades favor the buyer and discriminate against 
the shipj)er. 

The Problem of Determining Hay Quality 

Problems in hay standardization are by no means simple or easy 
of solution. Hay as a commodity can not be tested and graded in a 
rapid manner by any mechanical method such as is available foi" 
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grading grain. Foreign material and damaged portions can not l)e 
&ei)aiated readily, nor can moisture and accurate nritritiA’^e- value 
tests be applied qurckly. Hay is bulky, its component parts are not 
capable of being quickly separated, and its quality and relative feed 
value can be measured only by characters and factors which are 
AUsilJe’and correlated with intrinsic value. 

Until recent years no serious attempt has been made to study hay 
for the purpose of determining and detining the Ausible physical 
characters which Avould measure approximately its real value as a 
merchantable commodity. 

United States Grade Specifications 

The need for hay standards has long been recognized, but only 
recently have such standards been devised, based on extensive studies 
of the iiays which occur in the trade. 

The revised United State-^ grades proAude simple yet definite terms 
for designating the numerical grades for timothy and clover hay, 



Fi(» 4*1 — In the det<n*iinnatioii of ha\ !>taa(lai(is by the United Stites Depaitnu^ni 
ot Agriiuiltuie, a detailed eianunation of manj haj samplen obtaiiKMl tioin dit 
ferent maikets was made 

when these grades have been determined by a study of the airpear- 
ance and physical condition of the product. The percentage of 
mixtures, which is the basis for the class"’ of the hay, and the 
percentage of color and foreign material, which is the Ijasis for 
‘^grades” within each class, have lieen determined from careful 
analyses and studies of hundreds of baled-hay samples from many 
markets. Tlie grades give proper recognition to farm conditions 
and production, as well as to established requirements and practices 
whiclx represent market demand. 

The department has made a special effort in its w'ork on tiniolhy 
and clover-hay standardization to devise grades that are simple, 
practical, and'workable, yet definite and precise. In recommending 
these revised grades for timothy and clover to the hay interests of 
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the United States it is the belief of the Department of Agriculture 
that the grade definitions are so simple in language and in method 
of application as to be readily understood by aU producers, shippers, 
brokers, and consumers of timothy and clover who have had prac- 
tical experience with hay. Those experienced in the produqtion or 
marketing of hay can apply the United States grades almost 
as accurately as does the trained hay inspector. 

ExflamMion of Urdted States grades and terms. — In the United 
States grades for timothy, clover, clover-mixed, and grass-mixed 
hay, the terin “ class ” is used to describe the kind or type of hay, 
as timothy, light clover mixed, heavy clover mixed, or light grass 
mixed. The kinds of hay, such as clover and each of the various 
grasses, are computed in percentage of mixture with timothy, to 
determine the class. For example, the class of hay entitled “ Light 
clover mixed” may contain from 11 to 30 per cent of clover and 
not over 10 per cent of other grasses, the remainder of the hay to 
be timothy. The term “ class,” therefore, refers to the kind or type 
of hay and has no reference to quality or condition. 

The term “ grade,” on the otlier hand, is used to describe the 
quality of the hay. Quality varies in all classes of hay according 
to the conditions undgr which the hay was produced or harvested. 
Each class of hay is divided into three grades: No. 1, No. 2, and 
No. 3, each grade having different quality requirements. In all 
classes there is a “ sample grade ” for inferior hay not good enough 
for other grades. 

The general term “ United States grades ” is used comprehensively 
to include all of the hay classes and the grades within each class. 

Classes of hay and class requirements. — ^The classification of hay 
into a number of definite groups or classes is necessary, because 
production conditions are such in the United States that pure hays 
are uncommon except perhaps in the case of alfalfa hay. Some pure 
timothy hay is produced, but more commonly it is mixed with vary- 
ing percentages of other grasses and clover. 

The various classes of hay in the United States grades are based, 
therefore, on production conditions as they exist in the several pro- 
ducing areas and on the market demands for mixed hay as well as 
for pure hay. The classes are described in terms commonly used in 
hay markets. 

Each class of hay is given certain minimum and maximum per- 
centages for kinds of hay permitted in the mixture. (See Table 10.) 

Quality in hay varies with the maturity or time of cutting, with 
the methods of curing and storage, and with the character and ex- 
tent of the weather damage. Thus the description of a grade is m 
effect, a brief summarized statement regarding the maturity of the 
hay plants at the time of cutting and the damage, if any, suffered by 
the crop during the harvesting, stacking, baling, and shipping 
pei’iods. 

In the United States grades for timothy and clover hay two factors 
are employed, namely, color and the percentage. of foreign material. 
The color requirements for the various grades of other grasses, such 
as Kentucky bluegrass, Canada bluegrass, and redtop, are identicjd 
with those for timothy. 



Table 10 . — VlOrsa and grade requirements for timothy, clover, clover mixed, and grass mixed hays 

[^’abiil tiled and abridged] 
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Timothy cut at full bloom not only has more feed value per ton 
than timothy cut later either in the dough stage or when fully ripe, 
but, if cured properly, it has a higher percentage of green color and 
therefore sells to greater advantage. When timothy is allowed to 
stand in the field 


after full bloom, 
the leaves and stems 
gradually turn 
brown and the feed 
value diminishes. 

Weather damage 
has a direct bearing 
on the grade or 
quality. Hay cut at 
the proper stage of 
maturity may de- 
teriorate markedly 
if exposed to se- 
vere I'ains and sun 
bleaching. Weather 
damage affects the 
appearance of hay 
and raises doubts in 
the buyer’s mind as 
to its soundness, es- 
pecially if it has 
been severely 
stained, bleached, or 
browned. Exposure 
to rain leaches out 
certain important 
nutrients, such as 
protein, and lessens 
aroma and palata- 
bility. Weather 
damage may be 
slight, moderately 
severe, or very se- 
vere, and the extent 



Fig. 50. — A timothy plant in bloom. Timothy should be cut not 
later than full bloom to meet the reciuirements of U. S. 
No, 1 grade. Late cutting of timothy produces a woody, 
brown, low-grade hay 


of the damage will therefore cause various degrees of quality 
or grade. With weather damage as with maturity, the presence of 
natural green color in hay indicates good curing with resultant sweet 
odor, palatability, and maximum feed value. 

Timothy hay divides naturally into three general quality groups 
according to the conditions and methods under which it was pro- 
duced. Every bale or lot presents some evidence regarding the 
methods of curing and the maturity of the hay which is indicative 
of qualitj?-. A brief sketch of the three quality groups for timothy 
hay is given herewith: 


Group I (U. S. grade 1, including the supergrade “Choice’’). — Hay cut not 
later than full bloom and cured with very little, if any, damage from rain or 
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sun bleacliinii. Slight damage from dews, fogs, light showers, or sun bleach- 
ing not suiiicient usually to reduce the natural green color below 50 p(‘r cent 
of the total area of the lemcs, stemF», and heads. 

Group II (U. S. grade 2). — Hay cut not later than full bloom which re- 
ceived more than slight damage but not sevei*e damage from light showers, 
numerous heavy dews, or excessive sun bleaching. Also hay cut after full 
bloom with seeds formed or seeds partly rii)e, which uas cured with little, if 
any, damage from the elements. In either case the damage sutiicumt to reduce 
the natural green color below 50 per cent of the total area of the leaves, stems, 
and heads. 

Group III (U. S. grade 3). — Hay cut not later than full bloom or at time of 
seed forming, which received severe damage in the swath, windrow, or code 
from heavy rain or from numerous showers followed by excessive sun bleach- 
ing. Also hay cut so late that seeds are ripe, leaves brown, and stems woody 
from maturity and natural curing prior to cutting. In either case the injury 
is sufficient to reduce the natural green color below 30 per cent of the total area 
of the leaves, stems, and heads. 

Formulating grades for hay is largely a problem of employing 
simple yet definite methods for determining and definitions for ex- 
pressing the condition of the hay which will represent its quality. 
The specifications employed in the United States grades for timotliy 
and clover hay express in ‘concise terms the variations in quality 
arising from stages of maturity, improper curing, and weather 
damage. 

Color Requirements for Glover Hay 

The time to cut clover for liaj’’ most commonly advocated in the 
clover regions of the United States is when the clover has reached 
full bloom. Some authorities state that the desirable period for 
cutting may extend from full bloom to not later than when half of 
the clover heads have begun to turn brown. When clover is allowed 
to stand in the field too long after full bloom many leaves turn brown 
or fall off and the stems gradually become woody. In such cases 
the hay is likely to appear “ stemmy ” and dull colored in the bale 
and thus lose its attractive appearance, if it does not actually lose 
a grade. 

The natural colors of clover hay vary so greatly between medium 
red clover, alsike clover, and mammoth clover, or as between clovers 
produced in different regions, tliat it has been found impracticable 
thus far to formulate rules for defining color requirements in per- 
centage terms. 

The color requirements for the three grades of clover liave tliorc- 
fore been expressed as follows : U. S. Jfo. 1 grade, green to grecmisli 
brown; U. S. No. 2 grade, greenish brown to brown; and XT. S. 
No. 3 grade, dark brown, lliese are interpreted and aiiplied as 
follows : 

U. S. Xo. 1 grade. — Green to greenibh brown is the natural color oi’ various 
types of clover hay cut not later than full bloom, cured under favorable con- 
ditions, and free from weather damage. Brown colors in the heads and some 
of the leaves are natural to the clovers and are not evidence of damage. A 
distinct amount of natural green must be present in the stems and leaves, Jiow- 
ever, for the sample to grade No. 1. 

V, iS. No. 2 grade. — Greenish brown to brown color in clover hay is the 
blended or intermediate color between natural green and dark brown. Clover 
stems and leaves to come under this definition must have light tinges of gr(‘on. 
They must not be completely brown or completely fad(‘d in appearance. This 
color in clover is commonly found when the hay has been slightly <lamuged by 
heavy dews or light showers followed by sun bleaching, or when the clover has 
matured too long in the field prior to cutting. 
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U. S. No. 3 grade. — ^Dark brown in clover is that color wherein no tinge of 
green is visible, bnt where all the stems and leaves are dark brown and com- 
pletely faded. This color in clover hay ‘ results from severe damage from 
heavy rains or from numerous light rains and sun bleaching through a 
period of several days while the hay is in process of curing. This grade of 
hay may be caused also by the clover becoming excessively overripe prior to 
cutting. 

Color Requirements for Mixed Timothy and Clover Hay 

In lots of mixed timothy and clover hay the grade is established by 
a combination of the color requirements for timothy and clover. Con- 
flicts of color specifications in mixtures of timothy and clover are not 
common, because clover ripens earlier than timothy, and thus, if 
the hay is cut when^ the clover is in full bloom, the timothy will 
be cut early, and will, if well cured, carry a high percentage of 
green color. Sometimes, however, late cutting of the clover or 
weather damage will cause a conflict of colors in mixed timothy and 
clover hays. 

Mixtures of timothy to meet the requirements of United States 
No. 1 grades for clover-mixed hay should be cut at the time the 
clover IS in full bloom. As a general rule, red clover reaches the 
blooming stage 10 days to 2 weeks earlier than timothy. The effect 
of cutting timothy 10 days or 2 weeks ahead of full bloom is to de- 
crease its yield slightly but to raise its percentage of green color and 
its consequent attractiveness. The slight loss in timothy yield is im- 
material when the clover predominates in the mixture. 

l^xtures of timothy and alsike clover are best cut when the alsike 
is in full bloom. Alsike has a tendency to bloom a little later than 
does red clover, especially on moist soils, and it will hold its leaves 
and green color longer after bloom than does red clover. For these 
reasons the best cutting time for timothy and alsike are nearer to- 
gether than are timothy and red clorer. 

Foreign Material a Secondary Grading Factor 

Foreign material in hay refers to weeds and such sedges, rushes, 
and other plants as are coarse and not suitable for feeding purposes, 
and to cornstalks, stubble, chaff, and other objectionable matter 
which occur naturally in hay. 

Foreign material is pure waste or. dockage. It is usually rejected 
by livestock and remains uneaten in the mangers. When Imy is pur- 
cnased by the feeder of livestock the buyer does not get full value for 
his money if the hay contains much foreign material. Foreign ma- 
terial is detrimental in hay and if present in any considerable quan- 
tity it is just and proper that the grade, and thus indirectly the price, 
be lowered according to the percentage of weeds or other foreign 
material.. 

In the United States grades a maximum of 10 per cent foreign 
material is allowed in No. 1 grade before the grade can be lowered on 
account of foreign material. This applies to all classes of timothy 
and its mixtures, except in the supergrade choice timothy, where the 
amoimt of foreign material can not exceed 5 per cent. In all classes 
No. 2 grade permits a maximum of 15 per cent or less of foreign 
material, and No. 3 grade permits 20 per cent. 'WTien the percentage 
of foreign material exceeds the amount prescribed for any particular 
grade the hay which is otherwise of good quality is lowered in grade 
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on acrount of the foreign material. In all easses where the forei^i 
ioaterial is over ^^0 per cent, the hay must be graded '^sample grade, 

< A eji though the hay is sound and has sufficient color for the liigher 
giades. 

Some foreign material, very iniiirious to livestock, is someliiue^ 
found in hay. This injurious material i*- detined in the United 
State'- grades as including sand bins, poisonous jilants, amUI l)ai*ley 
or squirrel-tail grass (known as foxtail in some regions), and other 
similar matter which is injurious -when fed to livestock. Wild bar- 
ley or squirrel-tail grass is probably the most widespread Aveed of 
injurious character. It often causes severe irritation of the gums, 
tongues, and lips of animals, resulting in loss of weight and growdh 
in many instances, and occasionally death. 

The presence of an appreciable amount of injurious foreign ma- 
terial places the hay at once in sample grade irrespective of color 
other desirable qualities. 

The Use of Sample Grade 

All hay to enter Xo, 1, Xo. 2, or Xo. 3 grades must he sound and 
free from mold or other unsoundness. In the United States grades a 
place is provided in sample gi*ade for all hay that is unsound, tlmt 
contains more than 20 per cent foreign material, or that is of otlier- 
wise distinctly low quality. The term no grade is not used m the 
United States grades. Hays made from grass headed in tlie field 
prior to cutting, threshed hay, and excessively oveiTij^e ha^^ are 
included in sample grade. 

The Federal Hay Inspection Service 

To assist in making Federal grades thus far established effeetn e, 
a Federal hay-inspection service has been established. A<=s soon as 
Federal gi’ades for timothy and clover ha;v had been announced. 
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Fig. 52. — Car-door inspection of ha 5 ^ does not require unloading any hay. It is 
more rapid and less exi>ensive, but not so reliable as plug inspection, lieinspec- 
tion may be obtained if desir^, however, when the car is unloaded . 


training schools for inspectors were held at Washington, and several 
States and associations of hay dealers sent men to take the training 
to become Federal hay insj^ectors. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1924 a number of Federal hay in- 
spectors had been trained and were at work in terminal markets and 
interior shipping territory/ 

Hoio to ootain Federal inspectio7i , — ^Wherever Federal hay inspec- 
tors are available anyone interested in a shipment of hay may obtain 
Federal inspection upon request either in person, by telephone, tele- 
graph, or in writing to the inspector at the market where the hay is 
located or to the nearest inspector, if no inspector is available at the 
market. Upon inspection the inspector will issue a certificate of 
gi*ade for the hay. A cofiy of the certificate will be delivered or 
mailed at once to the applicant or the person desi^ated by him, one 
copy to the chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and one 
to the shipper, if he is laiown and is not the applicant. 

The Federal inspection service is of great value to shippers and 
buyers of hay, as it provides an impartial and efiieient service in the 
marketing or hay. 

The total number of inspections made during the fiscal year 1924 
was 9,233 for the inspectors at work during the year. When the 
alfalfa, Johnson-grass, and wild-hay grades are completed, it is 
expected that the inspection service will be greatly extended and 
possibly To to 100 new inspectors will be trained and placed in the 
terminal markets and at shipping points in the Central and far 
Western States. With this distribution of inspectors the inspection 
service will be readily available to shippers and buyers of hay over a 
wide territory. 

list of the names and locations of Federal inspectors can be obtained by writing 
to the Hay Inspection Service, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, TJ. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Cost of Producing Hay 

Hay crops are £>rown under many different conditions. Nearly all 
farmers keep some livestock, and the need for roughage and the gen- 
eral use of grasses and legumes in crop rotations cause some form of 
hay plant to be grown on most farms in all parts of the country. 
Therefore, any cost of production figure of significance must be for 
a specified kind of hay plant grown imder local conditions. 

Extensive studies have not yet been made on the cost of producing 
hay per acre and per ton, similar to those made for such crops as 
sugar beets, wheat, and cotton. Particularly is this true for recent 
years. Considerable information is available on the quantity cost 
factors used in the i^roduction of some of the more important hays 
and on the time required to harvest hay by various methods and with 
different-sized machines. These data are less changeable than costs 
expressed in money units and form the princijial basis of this dis- 
cussion of hay production costs. 

Elements of Cost 

Items of cost in the production of hay are: Man labor, horse 
labor, seed, manure and commercial fertilizei% machinery, land rent, 
and overhead. 

Man and horse tabor . — ^Most of the tame grasses used for hay are 
sown with small grain crops. Under this condition the labor for 
preparing^ the seed bed and in most instances the labor for sowung 
the seed is charged against the gi'ain crop. Variations from this 
general practice wdll be found in some localities where the crop is 
sown independently of the grain crojD, either with or without extra 
work for land preparation. In general, little or no work is done on 
the meadow after sowing until harvest time, although in some 
localities the practice of rolling the land in the spring is rathei' 
general. Sometimes the meadows are gone over with a disk harrow 
or similar implement, and in irrigated districts additional labor is 
required for watering the crop. Aside from irrigating, these piac- 
tices are not general, and influence to a very slight extent the cost 
figures which are presented in this discussion. 

The average hours of man and hoise labor used in harvesting such 
crops as mixed grasses, clovei', timothy, and alfalfa are given in 
Table 11 for farms located in a number of dift'ereiit States. Har- 
vesting includes mowing, raking, hauling, and storing. In the areas 
shown, an average of 7.5 to 9.1 man hours were used to harvest an 
acre of mixed grasses or of timothy. The average number of horse 
hours per acre varied in the different areas from 7,7 to 10.2 for mixed 
grasses and from 8.8 to ll.I for timothy. These figures are for one 
cutting with average yields in the different areas of about 1.5 tons 
per acre of mixed hay and from 1.3 tons to 1.8 tons per acre of 
timothy hay. 

The periods of labor for harvesting an acre of clover were 8.9 
man hours and 0.9 horse hours on the New York farms and 8.7 man 
hours and 10 horse hours on the Illinois farms for one cutting. 
The yield per acre was 0.7 of a ton greater on the New York farms, 
averaging _2 tons per acre, as against 1.3 tons on the Illinois farms. 
On the Wisconsin and Minnesota farms the clover was cut for hay 
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the second time on one-third and one-half of the respective acreage 
of meadow. On the Wisconsin farms the total labor of harvesting 
2 Der acre of meadow averaged 14.2 man hours and 15.5 horse hours 
for a yield of 2.2 tons per acre ; and, on the Minnesota farms, 8.6 man 
hours and 12.4 horse hours per acre of meadow, for an average yield 
of 1.5 tons per acre. 

In the Central and Eastern States an average of 14 to 21.8 man 
hours and 16 to 24.1 horse hours per acre of alfalfa meadow were 
used in harvesting. The crop was usually cut twice, and about 
two-thirds of the acreage was cut the third time. The quantity of 
hay harvested varied from an average of 1.9 to 2.5 tons per acre 
of meadow in the various States. 

On the irrigated farms in Colorado 17.1 man hours and 24.3 horse 
hours were used to harvest an acre of alfalfa, including the labor 
for all cuttings. The yield was 3.3 tons per acre, and the usual 
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Pig. 53. — Variations in cost factors of producing hay. Per cent of total cost 


practice was to cut the crop three times during the season, a very 
few men making only two cuttings. 

In the various States an average of 5 to 6.5 man hours and 5.2 
to 7.3 horse hours were required to harvest a ton of mixed grasses. 
The Iowa farmers used less labor in harvesting a ton of timothy 
than did the Wisconsin and Minnesota farmers, and the New York 
farmers less labor in harvesting a ton of clover than did the farmers 
in the other States shown. 

The lowest labor requirements in harvesting a ton of alfalfa 
were reported by the Colorado farmers (5.2 man and 7.4 horse 
hours), and the highest by the Illinois farmers (10.1 man and 12.5 
horse hours). 
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Table 11 . — X\:(rQge hours of lador used in liarvesthig hay and quantity of seed 
uxed in estahlishiny a meadow^ 


Xmd of oroi) and 
Hate 

' ^ 1 

1 Quan- ! 
' tity i 
1 cut per 
acre of i 
1 mead- 
ow 

Labor per acre 

1 of meadow i 
(mowing, rak- 
1 mg, hauling, 
f.n(l storing) 

i 1 

Labor per ton 

1 ot hay cut 
(mowing, rak- 
ing, hauling, 
and storing) 

Seed used per acre 

Part of acreage 
cut moie than 
once 

1 

1 Man 

Horse 

1 

Man 1 

1 

i 

1 Horse 

1 

Timo- 

thy 

( lover 

Alfalfa 

Two 

iimos 

1 Three 
times 

MLVED 2 


1 

1 










Tons 

' JSOUTS 

Hours 

, Bonr^ 

Hours 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Prr cent 

Per cent 

New York ' 

1.4 

, 7.9 

7.7 ' 

' 5.6 

5-5 

9-2 

4.9 




Pennss-lvania 

1.5 

7.5 

7.8 

.5.0 

5.2 

9.1 

10.6 




Wisconsin 

1.4 

9.1 

10.2 

6.5 ' 

' 7.3 

4,6 

3.8 




Minnesota 1 

1.5 i 

7.8 

10.1 

5.2 

h.7 

4.6 

4.0 




TIMOTHY 




i 







Wisconsin 

1.4 

9.1 

11.0 

6. 5 

7.9 

5.5 





Minnesota — . 

1.3 

8.0 

11.4 

6.2 

8.8 

5.4 





Iowa 

1.8 

7.5 

8.8 

4.2 

4.9 

4.0 



! 


CLOVEE 









1 

i 


New York 

2.0 

8.9 

9.9 

4.4 i 

1 6.0 

1 

10. 1 

_ ! 

(8) 1 


Wisconsin 

2.2 1 

14.2 

1 15.5 

6.5 

7.0 


7.2 


33 


^Minnesota 

1.5 1 

8.6 

12 4 

5.7 

8.3 

■■■ ^ 

10.7 


50 


Illinois 

1.3 1 

8.7 

10.0 

6u7 

7.7 


7.2 


<3) 1 


alfalfa 









New York 

2.2 

14.4 

16.0 

6.6 

7.3 



16.3 

91 

64 

Wisconsin ' 

2.4 

21.8 

21.2 

9.1 

8.8 



18^0 

93 

59 

Minnesota —I 

2.5 

20.2 

! 24.1 

8.1 

9.6 



11.7 1 

80 

60 

Illinois i 

1.9 

19.2 

1 23.7 i 

10.1 

12.5 



13.7 1 

(0 

<*) 

Iowa 

20 

14.0 

1 224 

7.0 

11.2 



16 0 

100 

72 

Colorado | 

3.3 

17.1 ' 

1 24.3 i 

5.2 

7.4 



12 5 j 

100 

i 

(0 





1 





1 The data axe not averages for States, but are the results from regional studies within the States. The 

to 1917 apply to irrigated land. They were obtained at different times during the period 3902 

2 Mostly clover and timothy. 

3 Second crop used for seed or pasture. 

^ Not known. 

•Emet percentage not Icnown, but a very small percentage of the farmers varied from the usual practice 
of makmg three cuttmgs durmg the season. 

Cost jSgiires from some of these areas indicate that man and 
horse labor made up about one-third of the total cost of prod action. 
(Fig. 53.) Although the labor cost of producing an acre of hav 
varies ’because of differences in yield, number of <*uttings, lay of the 
land, etc., there are yide variations in the time required to* liarvest 
a ton of hay with different-sized machines and crews and by differ- 
ent harvesting methods, as will be shown later. 

Seed . — ^^Miere grass is sown with a grain crop’ often the only cost 
of getting a stand is for the seed. The average quantities of seed 
used per acre for different classes of hay in a number of different 
areas are given in Table 11. 

The seed for these crops is not sown aimually on the same fields 
and the cost is prorated over several years. The annual cost of seed 
depends very largely on seed prices and the number of years the 
meadow is used before it is plowed up. 

On the Ohio, Wisconsin, and Missouri farms the average annual 
cost of seed varied from 7,1 to 9 per cent of the total cost of producing 
mixed and clover hays. On the New York farms the cost of seed 
wa| 17.9 per cent of the total and in the irrigated regions of Idaho 
^pd Colorado the cost ox alfalfa seed was 1.5 and 1.7 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the total production costs of an acre of alfalfa. (Fig. 53.) 
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Manure and commercial fertilizer . — The use of commercial fer- 
tilizers on grasslands is not generally practiced. There are parts 
of the country, and more particularly individual farms, where fer- 
tilizers are used rather extensivel}^ on hayfields. In some areas the 
use of barnyard manure in the crop rotation is such that a part of 
the charge is carried by the hay crop. On the New York farms this 
item amounted to 11.5 per cent of the total cost of producing an acre 
of mixed hay. On the Wisconsin farms this change was 4.9 per cent 
of the total production cost for mixed hay and 8.7 per cent for clover 
hay. On the Ohio, Missouri, and Idaho farms no charge for manure 
and fertilizer was made against the hay crops, and on the Colorado 
farms this expense was only 0.3 per cent of the total production 
cost. (Fig. 53.) 

Haying macMnery . — Cost data from farms in New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Colorado, and Idaho show that the average 
annual cost of using machinery varies from 2.2 to 15.1 per cent of 
the total cost of producing hay. (Fig. 53.) A large part of this 
expense is a direct cash outlay for the machines, which is prorated 
and a part charged annually as depreciation, and for repairs. In 
addition to the prices paid for machinery and the annual main- 
tenance cost of each improvement, two factors have an outstanding 
influence on the machinery cost per ton of hay or acre of hayfield : 
(1) The amount and kind of haying equipment, and (2) the acres 
cut each year. The use of loader, tedder, sweep rake (buck rake), 
and larger-sized mowers and rakes adds to the machinery cost of 
producing a given quantity of hay, but the labor cost will be con- 
siderably reduced. Some of the smaller farmers can not afford to 
use such machines, while the larger producers of hay not only find 
them economical but decidedly necessary if the crop is to be har- 
vested expeditiously. 

Machines are utilized to best advantage on the larger fields. In 
a study of the machinery cost of farm operations in western New 
York ^ the author reaches the following conclusions : 

The more days’ work done annually by an implement, the greater is its 
total of days and acres of work clone before wearing ont. 

The more days of actual use obtained annually from an implement, the less 
the interest charge per acre and per day actually used. 

The replacement cost per acre or per bushel or ton is from two to seven 
or eight times as great for small acreages as for large acreages. 

The relation of work done annually to cost per acre is shown in 
Figure 54. Farm machinery is utilized to the best advantage when 
it is used in profitable work continuously until it is worn out, and 
within certain limits the greater the acreage covered annually the 
less the cost per acre of work. 

Land rent . — Compared with crops like potatoes, sugar beets, and 
corn, production costs of hay per acre are relatively low. Less 
labor and cash expenses are required for the hay, but the rental 
charge, computed at a certain per cent of the investment in land, is 
the same for all crops grown on land of equal value, and the rental 
charge for use of land is relatively a greater part of the whole cost 
of production for hay than for "the other crops mentioned above. 
For the farms shown in Figure 53 ‘‘land rent” is considerably 
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greater than any other single item of expense and amounted to from 
29.2 to 52.2 per cent of the total production cost. 

After land rent, man labor and horse labor were next in im- 
portance, the two together making up nearly one-third of the total 
production cost. In most of the areas the cost of seed was of rela- 
tively small importance and the cost of manure and commercial 
fei'tiiizer amounted to very little, with the exception of the New 
York area, where this item amounted to about 12 per cent of the 
total. In general, the cost of using machinery was from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the total cost of production. The relatively high labor costs 
in Colorado and Idaho were partly due to the time spent in irrigat- 
ing the alfalfa crop. Likewise, the relatively high overhead charges 
were due to the water rent which has been included under this 
heading. 

Overhea<L — The relative importance of “overhead” in the dif- 
ferent areas depends partly on what is included under this heading. 
For the areas shown in Figure 53 this item amounted to from 0.3 per 


OPERATION AND AVERAGE COST PER ACRE 



cent of the total production cost in Ohio to 17.7 per cent in Idaho. 
Under this heading are usually included such expenses as mainte- 
nance of buildings and fences, taxes and insurance, miscellaneous 
labor, cleaning up fence row's and, in Colorado and Idaho, water 
used in irrigating alfalfa. 

Saving in Man Labor Through the Development of Haying Machinery 

The development of the mower, rake, tedder, hay loader, and the 
various unloading devices has caused a great change in the hours of 
labor required to harvest an acre of hay. According to the Thir- 
teenth Annual Keport of the Commissioner of Labor, Volume II, 
1898, the period of time required to harvest an acre of timothy yield- 
ing 1 ton of hay in 1850 was about 21 hours when all of the.\vork w^as 
done by hand, whereas in 1895 only about 4 hours was required when 
the work was done with up-to-date machinery and a minimum num- 
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ber of operations performed. The total of 4 hours given for har- 
vesting hay with machinery is considerably lower than is found in 
actual practice on the majorities of farms to-day. Most farmers 
rake their hay ; often some time is spent in bunching, and the most 
usual practice is to load by hand, whereas the machinery operations 
in the commissioner’s report include only mowing, tedding, loading 
with a hay loader, hauling to the barn, and unloading with a hay 
fork, and storing in a mow. Probably a better comparison of the 
time required by hand, in 1850, with the time required with ma- 
chinery in 1895, is shown by the amount of labor required to per- 
form the different operations. Mowing by hand required about six 
and qne-half .times as much man labor as cutting with a mowing 
machine. Tedding by hand required six and two-thirds times as 
much labor as tedding with machinery. Both loading and hauling 
to the barn and unloading required nearly twice as much time when 
performed by hand as when loaded with the hay loader and unloaded 
with a hay fork. The time required to put the hay in the mow was 
twice as great when unloaded by hand as when the hay fork was 
used. (Fig. 55.) 

HAN HOURS PSR ACRE 
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■■i Bt/ Hand VfMi With Machinery 

Pig. 5*5. — Man labor required for barvesting 1 acre of timothiy for hay (1 ton by 
hand in 1850 and by machinery in 1895) 

Wliere up-to-date machinery is used and only a minimum number 
of operations are performed, the amount of man labor required to 
harvest an acre has been reduced to one-fifth of that required when 
all of the work was done by hand. 

Present Day Labor Standards in Harvesting One Cutting of Timothy 
and Clover, Alfalfa, and Wild Grass in Representative Districts 

The hours of labor required in harvesting an acre of hay varies 
partly with the kind of plant, considerably with the yield, largely 
with the character of ground on which the crop is grown, and to 
some degree with the method of storing. Eecent studies of the hours 
of labor involved in cutting and putting timothy and clover in the 
barn in New York and Pennsylvania with those* for putting alfalfa 
in the stack in Kansas and Nebraska and stacking wild hay in 
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western Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, and Wyoming sliow that 
more Jabor is used under eastern conditions. The total hours of man 
and horse labor required to harvest an acre of timothy and clover in 
New York and Pennsylvania averaged 8.4 and 8.0 hours, respectively. 
In Kansas and Nebraska the total hours of labor for putting alfalfa 
in the stack, where the hay was hand };)itched and hauled to the 
stack in racks, was 5.4 man hours and 7.3 horse hours as against 4,(> 
man hours and 7,2 horse hours wdiere sweep rakes (buck rakes) and 
stackers were used. 

The yields of prairie hay were generally lighter, averaging 1 ton 
to the acre as against 1^4 tons of alfalfa and ly^ tons for mixe(l 
timothy and clover, and the labor for harvesting was somewhat less, 
averaging 4.7 man hours and 7.4 horse hours per acre where racks 
were used and 3.8 man hours and 6.3 horse hours where sweep rakes 
and stackers were used. 


OPERATION 
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TEDDING 
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RAKING 
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Pig. o6 . — A standard day’s work foi macliiiios of diflPert?nt Kizes, centnU Illinois. 

1918 


The increased hours of labor required where racks wez’e used may 
be attributed largely’ to longer hauls due to lower yields and more 
hand work in loading and unloading. 

An analysis of the various operations in harvesting hay shows that 
the time required for mowing is greatest in the Eastern States, where 
much of the land is rough and wdiere many of the fields are small. 
On a number of farms in this region some of the mowing was done 
by hand. The time required for cutting an acre of alfalfa in the 
Central West was practically the same as that for cutting wild 
grass. 

It also took longer to rake the pai'tly cured crop into windrows 
in the East than in the Central West. This is partly owing to 
rougher fields and also to the^ use of smaller rakes, tliere being a 
miinber of 1-horse rakes used in New York and Pennsylvania. In 
the eastern district a number of farmers used tedders, tliis operation 
avenging for all farms one-tenth of an hour man labor and two- 
tenths horse labor. 
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The time required to store hay in the barn is naturally much 
greater than when stacked in the open, the hours of labor used for 
bunching, hauling, and putting the hay in the mow amounting to 5.8 
man hours and 4.5 horse hours per acre for mixed timothy and 
clover. The time required for bunching, hauling, and stacking hay 
where racks were used averaged 3.8 man hours and 3.9 horse hours 
for alfalfa as against 3 man hours and 3.9 horse hours for wild hay. 
On these farms where the hay was hauled by sweeps and stacked 
with mechanical stackers the time was cut down to 3 man and 3.8 
horse hours for alfalfa and 2.1 man and 2.8 horse hours for wild hay. 

Duty of Haying Machines 

Mowing^ mMng mid tedding . — The hay crop is usually harvested 
during a rush season, and the use of improved methods and improved 

CREWS 

W£Af HORSES IVAGONS 
2-2 - 1 - 


3 « 2 « i - 


3-4 - 2 - 


4-4 - 2 


5-4 - 2 - 


IH Sfdreif by hand Stored with hay fork or sting 

Fio. 57. — A fair day’s work in hauling and storing hay in a barn by hand and with, 
hay fork or sling, western New York about iai4 

machinery is of considerable advantage in getting the harvesting 
completed, including storage, in a short time to avoid damage by 
rains. 

According to figures obtained in central Illinois, the 6- foot mow- 
ing machine increased the efficiency of man and horse labor by about 
15 per cent over their efficiency when using a 5-foot mower. The use 
of 7 and 8-foot mowers would result in correspondingly greater in- 
creases, but on many of the smaller farms the mowing m'achine is not 
used enough to warrant the greater investment in the larger ma- 
chines. Likewise, on some of the rougher lands and on some of the 
heavier yielding meadows the use of the larger mowers is not prac- 
ticable. 

About one-third of the farmers reporting on the cost of pro- 
ducing hay in central Illinois used the tedder. The size of those 
reported ranged from 5 to 12 feet in width, and ‘two horses were used 
on nearly all of them. The most common sizes were the 8 and 10- 
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foot machines. The 10-foot tedder covered about 4 acres more per 
day than did the 8-foot machine. 

The use of the larger mowers, tedders, and rakes results in the 
performance of more work in a given time. (Fig. 56.) The 6-foot 
mower will cut acres more per day than the 5-root mower, the 10- 
foot tedder will ted about 4 acres per day more than the 8-l“oot ted- 
der, and the 12-foot rake will rake about 2^ acres more in a day 
than the 10-foot rake. This saving often is worth while on large 
level hay farms, but many of the men on smaller farms evidently 
consider the investment in the larger and more expensive machines 
inadvisable. 

Hauling and storing in the barn . — ^In some sections of the coimtry 
the greater part of the hay crop is put into the barn by hand. In 
western New York an investigation of haying methods showed 
that when the hay was unloaded with a hay sling or hay fork this 
comparatively inexpensive device increased the crew’s efficiency per 
day by about 43 per cent over that when the hay was unloaded by 
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38. — Standard day's work in loading* by hand and with hay loader, central 
Illinois, 1918 


hand. Such a saving is Avell worth while not only in the increa.se 
in quantity of hay that can be put up in a given time’ biit in the 
doing away with much heavy labor. In this area a number of dif- 
ferent-sized crows are used where unloading is done by hand as 
well as where the hay is unloaded witli the sling or fork. In gen- 
eral, enlargmg the crew did not result in increasing the amount of 
work done in the same proportion, although an inci’ease in size of 
crew enabled the farmer to complete his haying in lo.ss time. It is 
believed that the principal reason why the amoimt of work per- 
formed did not increase proportionately with size of crew was that 
the larger crews were used by the farmer with the larger hay 
acreages at larger barns, necessitating longer hauls fi-om the fields 
and sometimes a greater number of men for putting the hay in the 
mow. (Fig. 57.) 

Loading hay . — ^Although it is not advisable to use hay loadei’s on 
all farms because of the lay of the land or the small quantity of hay 
to be made each season.’ the use of a hay loader is often a great saver 
of time. A study of a day’s work in central Illinois indicates that 
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three men with a loader — ^two besides the driver of the team — ^put 
on a load of hay in about 25 per cent less time than do three men by 
hand. Where loaded from the swath, bunching and raking are 
entirley done away with when the loader is used. There is the 
added advantage that someone who is not capable of doing a full 
man’s work with the pitchfork can be utilized to drive the team on 
the loader. (See fig. 58.) With a crew of three men a load of hay 
is put on the wagon in about 25 per cent less time by using a loader 
than when loaded by hand. 

Harvesting alfalfa hay hy di0 event methods. — A. study of the 
haying operations on 235 Corn Belt farms showed that four fairly 
distinct methods are in common use in handling alfalfa throughout 
this region. From the standpoint of time consumed and the amount 
of labor used, these methods, which are based on the first cutting 
and a yield of tons per acre, vary greatly. 


HOURS or LABOR PER ACRE 
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/. CUT, BAKE, COCK, HAUL AND’ 
PUT IN BAPN, HAY PITCHED BY 
HAND, 


2. CUT, HAKE, HAUL FROM WINDROW, 
AND PUTIN BARN, HAY PITCHED 
BY HAND. 

3. CUT, RAKE WITH SIDE DEUVERY. 
PUT IN BARN, HAY LOADER USED 
IN LOADING. 


4. CUT, RAKE, HAUL TO STACK IN 
FIELD W/TH BUCK RAKE. HAY 
STACKED WITH STACKER 


5. CUT, RAKE, HAUL TO BALER WITH 
BUCK RAKE, THEN HAULED TO 
BARN ON WAGON 



Y/YA Horsi Hours 


Fig, 59. — ^Tiiae and lal3or required in harvesting alfalfa hay by different methods 


From method 1 to method 4, as shown in Figure 59, there is a 
gradual decrease in the amount of labor used, the average amount 
per acre by method 4 being only a little more than half that required 
by method 1. In method 6 the hay was baled in the field. This 
practice is not comparable with the other methods, but is worth 
consideration, since the combined operations required only about one 
hour more of man labor per acre than method 1. 

The first method was found to be most common and, because of 
the great amount of hand labor used in cocking and in pitching the 
hay onto the wagons, required more time and labor than did methods 
2, 3, and 4. It is true, however, that many of the farms in this 
region did not have large enough hay acreages to justify them in 
buying the more expensive labor-saving equipment, while others with 
large acreages were of the opinion that handling hay by first cock- 
ing and then pitching onto the wagon was necessary. 

Method 2 is practically the same as method 1, with cocking 
omitted, and the decrease in hours of labor over method 1 is prac- 
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ticallv due to the omission of this operation. The savinfj; in time by 
methods S and 4 is orring largely to the better use of haying ina- 
chineiT and to the fact that cocking and pitching bj^ hand are 
eliminated. 

The use of the side-delivery rake and hay loader, as indicated by 
method 3. reduces the time and much of the hard labor in handling 
hay over the jiractices followed in methods 1 and 2. 

The method of curing and handling the hay preparatory to the 
use of a buck rake or sweep rake varies greatly. In most cases the 
crop is cured and raked into windrows with the ordinary dump 
rake. The hay may then lie taken directly from the windrow or put 
into bunches before using the buck rake. This method, which is No. 
4 in figure 59, requires less labor than any of the fii’st three. The 
principal difference in labor required per acre with this method and 
method 3, is owing to the difference in time required to load, haul, 
and unload the hay. 




By M. A. JxjLL, A. H. Lee, and H. Bunyea, Bureau of Animal Industru; R. R, 
Slocum, D. Jackson, and S. W. Mendum, Bureau of Affricultural Economics ; 
C. F. Langworthy, Bureau of Home Economics : and W. L. McAtee, Bureau 
of Biological Survey 

T he importance of an industry must be judged from tlie 
standpoint of both production and consumption of the products. 
Poultry raising is a business engaging the attention of farmers, 
laborers, business men, professionals, and other classes of people. 
In fact, the claim may be made that more individuals are directly 
interested in keeping and breeding fowls than in the production of 
any other class of animals or any class of plants. Many kinds of 
poultry, which include chickens, "turkeys, guinea fowls, pheasants, 
peafowls, ostriches, ducks, geese, and "swans, are raised in prac- 
tically^ all parts of the United States and under a great variety of 
conditions. Pigeons are not classed as poultry, but because of their 
economic importance they are given some cohsideration in various 
sections of this article. In respect to consumption, there are few 
other commodities so widely used as poultry meat and eggs. Taking 
the dietary and general requirements of life of the consuming 
classes as they exist to-day, there is ample justification for treating 
the economic importance of poultry production in the United States 
as a measure of the stability of the industry. The progressive devel- 
opment of the poultry industry seems assured in view of the relative 
value of jDOiiltry products as a source of an important part of the 
Nation’s food supply. 

The Uses of Poultry Products 

Poultry products include primarily eggs and poultry meat, which 
are eaten by practically all classes of people and which also have 
various industrial uses. 


The Uses of Eggs 

Eggs of all domesticated poultry are edible products, but probably 
99 per cent of the total produced'in the United States, and as large 
a proportion of the imports, are eggs produced by chickens. Pro- 
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Fig. 1 — The number of poultry is larger in the United States than in any other country of the world. China ranks second 
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duction and trade in eggs of turkeys, guinea fowls, ducks, and geese 
are of only negligible importance" 

Eggs enter consuming channels chiefly in the shell form and as 
such are consumed primarily in households,^ although bakers and 
confectioners also use considerable quantities in the shell. Very few 
eggs other than those in the shell pass through the familiar culinary 
outlets. Egg products are consumed mainly by wholesale bakers and 
by confectioners. Of these, the frozen products serve largely as an 
ingredient of cakes, and dried eggs find their outlet chiefly in the 
baking of pies, sweet specialties, and confections. 

Considerable dried albumen and some dried yolk and mixed egg 
are also used in the arts. Liquid egg, yolk or albumen, treated 
with chemical preservatives, mainly boracic acid, is used some. This 
industrial outlet is of value in the disposal of eggs which have be- 
come unfit for food. Some liquid yolk and mixed eggs, as well as 
some dried egg or yolk, are consumed in tanning. Egg-yolk oil 
is used in dressing glove leather and in bookbinding. Dried albu- 
men is used for finishing glazed leather, in chrome tanning of skins, 
and as a mechanical fixing agent in textile dyeing, particularly in 
printing delicate tints for which blood albumen is not suitable. 
Other uses are as a fixing agent for pigment colors, as an adhesive, 
as a sizing for paper, by bookbinders in gilding books, in’ making 
printers’ ink, for thickening inks, and in clarifying wines. 

Eggs in the Diet 

Because of their nutritive value and the ease with which they may 
be prepared in a variety of appetizing ways, eggs have a distinct 
place in the diet. Like meat, their protein content is high; like 
milk, they contain most of the essentials for growth and repair of 
body tissues. 

The white of the egg is a solution of albumen, a typical adequate 
protein, mixed with very small proportions of other substances. The 
yolk is rich in a phosphorus-containing fat in emulsified form which 
IS easily digested and readily absorbed, and it also contains a protein 
with a high phosphorus content like the casein of milk.^ The other 
mineral elements that need particular attention in estimating the 
nutritive value of a food^ — calcium and iron — are present in the yolk 
in notable quantities, and it is also rich in the antirachitic vitamin 
and in vitamins A and B. In fact, egg yolks are so valuable as 
a source of iron that they are often included in diets for that special 
reason (fig. 2). 

Whether eaten raw or cooked, eggs seem to be almost completely 
digested, with the advantage on the side of the slightly cooked 
egg. The ease of digestion varies with the method of preparation 
and the- effect of this on flavor and the surface exposed to digestive 
juices. 

Eggs are frequently prescribed for children because of the pres- 
ence of the antirachitic vitamin, for patients with gout because eggs 
are low in purin-forming components, or for undernourished per- 
sons because of the readily available form of the tissue-building and 
energy-producing nutrients. The quantity used by people in gen- 
eral seems to be controlled somewhat by the price and varies with 
the season. 
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The waya of using eggs in the diet are almost limitless. They 
may form the main dish at brealrfast or luncheon or enter as an 
ingredient into almost any complex dish at dinner from the soup 
to the dessert course. 

The temperature of cooking affects markedly the consistency of 
eggs. Lower temperatures coagulate the white into a tender jelly- 
like mass and allow the yolk to remain soft. Eggs so cooked are 
considered to be more easily digested than those toughened and 
hardened at higher temperatures, and for this reason coddling rather 
than boiling is recommended as a way of cooking eggs for children 
and persons of delicate digestion. Different methods of handling 
can also greatly change the consistency and appearance of egg dishes. 
Stirring while cooldng, for example, makes scrambled eggs, and 
beating air in before cooking, the fluffy omelet. In souffles, cakes. 
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Fig. 2.— Chemical composition and food value of chicken and duck flesh and eggs 


and other baked products eggs act as binders and serve as a means 
of incorporating air for leavening. In sauces, cream fillings, cus- 
tards, candies, and icings, eggs thicken the mixture and give smooth- 
ness of texture. In salad dressings, they are the common emulsify- 
ing agent. Their adaptability to a wide variety of uses, therefore, 
as well as their high nutritive value, makes eggs one of the most 
popular foods the world over. 

The Uses of Poultry Products 

Among the animal iDroducts used for human food few have been 
longer or more wudely known than poultry. The kinds of poultry 
contributing chiefly as sources of the poultry-meat supply of the 
Nation include chickens, turkeys, guinea fowls, ducks, and geese. 
Because of the relatively gi*eater number of chickens raised annually 
in the United States, by far the largest share of poultry meat con- 
eumed is provided by chickens. Turkeys, geese, ducks, guinea fowls, 
and pigeons follow in the order named. Practically all of these 
kinds of poultry meat and pigeon meat are used in the same way 
as articles of food. 
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The percentage of edible meat in the different classes of poultry 
varies somewhat. The percentage also varies in any one class, de- 
pending upon the kind, whether broilers or roasters for instance, 
and it varies in any one kind, depending largely upon the condition 
of fleshing. In Table 1- is shown a comparison of the aj)proximate 
dressed and edible percentages of various classes and kinds of 
poultry. The term “ dressed ” refers to the bleeding of poultry and 
removal of the feathers; the term ‘‘edible” includes the heart, 
liver, gizzard, and the flesh, after the bones have been withdrawn. 

Table 1. — Comparison of the approximate dressed and edible percentages in 
various classes and hinds of poultry and pigeons^ 


Class and kind 

Per 
cent 
dressed 
of live 
weight 

Per 

cent 

edible 

of 

dressed 

weight 

Per 
cent 
edible 
of live 
weight 

Class and kind 

Per 
cent 
dressed 
of live 
weight 

Per 

cent 

edible 

of 

dressed 

weight 

Per 
cent 
edible 
of live 
weight 

IJnfattened broilers 

Fattened broilers 

XJnfattened roasters 

Fattened roasters 

88.00 

91.00 

89.00 

92.00 
92.00 
92.00 

54.00 

61.00 

57.00 

63.00 

67.00 

64.00 

48.00 
. 55.00 

60.50 

68.00 
62.00 
59.00 

Squab guineas 

Squab pigeons 

Young turkeys 

Young geese 

82.50 

82.00 

eaoo 

74.00 
66.50 

65.00 

60.00 

50.00 

60.50 

Fattened capons 

Young ducks 



Fattened fowl 





1 Determination of the dressed, drawn, and edible percentage of various kinds of birds: M. A. lull and 
W. A. Maw, In Sci. A^.iJFune, 1923. 


Poultry Meat in the Diet 

‘From the standpoint of composition and nutritive value poultry 
meat, white or dark, differs very little from other lean meats. It 
may be called an efficient protein food, since the proteins like those 
from other meats contain all the amino acids needed for the building 
of body tissues. These proteins are also well assimilated by the 
human body. Like other meats, poultry is to be depended on for 
iron and pnosphorus, but is low in calcium. The vitamin content 
probably varies markedly with the feed of the poultry. (See fig. 2.) 

Animal-feeding experiments indicate that glandular organs are 
higher in vitamins than are other parts of our meat animals. In- 
stead of having merely gastronomic reason behind it, a regard for 
chicken livers as delicious tidbits is founded on good nutrition. 

The main -difference in the composition of the edible portions of 
poultry and other meats lies in the fat content, its amount and dis- 
tribution. The average fat of a vei\y lean cut of beef is close to 
that of the meat of an average chicken. Like other food animals, 
the younger birds are ordinarily less fat than the older ones; but. the 
amount of fat, like the flavor and other qualities of the flesh, varies 
largely with the feed and exercise. 

The tender meat of chicken or thoroughly-cooked fowl is con- 
sidered especially good for invalids and children, because, containing 
little fat and its fibers being rather loosely held together with con- 
nective tissue, it is easily digested. 

The method of cooking poultry usually depends on the age and 
quality of the birds. Older ones need long slow cooking with water 
to make them tender. Younger birds may be roasted without pre- 
liminary cooking. This develops the desirable flavor due to brown- 
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ing, but doeb not soften the fibers so much as stewing. Very young 
birds may be quickly cooked by broiling directly over the fire or in 
a pan or "by frying. 

Perhaps because the lean meat of poultry is rather dry and lacking 
in fat, other fat is often added in cooking and serving. For ex- 
ample, slices of bacon are laid over fowl to be roasted, and broilers 
are usually covered with butter or other fat before they are cooked. 
The popular dish known as '"Maryland fried chicken’’ includes 
slices of crisp bacon, corn fritters, and a cream gravy, all of them 
rich in fat. Cold chicken is often used in salad with a rich dressing, 
or warmed up in a rich cream sauce. 

The delicate flavor of chicken combines well with many others. 
For example, savory herbs, oysters, or chestnuts are used in stufeg 
and sweet pejDpers or mushrooms in sauces. By skillful blending 
of such flavors, poultry can be made the basis of a great variety of 
good dishes. 

The cost of poultry varies considerably with supply and demand. 
In general the older" fowls are cheapest, and by proper preparation 
can be made to approximate the younger varieties in flavor, though 
they are never quite so good. The percentage of edible flesh is great- 
est In these. Capons are always more expensive, on account of the 
more delicate flavor. Broilers and fryers are expensive if considered 
in relation to the amount of edible meat, especially in the early 
spring, but nothing quite takes their place on the bill of fare. The 
price of turkey is stimulated by holiday demands, and it can be pur- 
chased for less after the season is over. Squabs are usually bought 
as luxuries. Ducks, geese, and guineas are not so generally available 
and the prices are subject to greater fluctuation. Storage fowls in 
large centers are cheaper than freshly-killed stock because of greater 
convenience in handling. 

In selecting, the consumer should be sure of getting the grade he 
pays for. By watching the market certain varieties may be pur- 
chased cheaper because of a temporary surplus. All forms of live 
poultry are cheaper in the fall than in the spring because of the cost 
of feeding through the winter. The younger fowls are characterized 
by smaller size, less fat, and the flexibility of bones, especially the 
breast bones. 

Historical Development of the Poultry Industiy 

Although our common fowl was introduced into Great Britain 
many hundreds of years ago and brought to America by the first 
settlers, the poultry industry in its modern sense began its develop- 
ment within the last century. Fowls were bred in England during 
the Homan occupation for the sport of cock fighting. Use of their 
flesh as food was forbidden, however, by Druidical law. The Druids 
gave way to Christianity before the tenth century after Christ, but 
poiiltry was of comparatively little importance for several more cen- 
turies. As late as 1850 fowls were used in England in pagan rites. 

By the time of the first settlements in America edible birds, domes- 
tic and wild, were largely classed together as “fowl.” Barnyard 
fowls were considered an inferior sort of game to which little im- 
portance was attached. The plentifulness of wild fowl in the colo- 
nies undoubtedly detracted still further from the importance of do- 
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mestic birds. Poultry was freely eaten in time of want, as were all 
other animals. Of J amestown in 1609, Captain Smith wrote : 

As for our hogs, hens, goats, sheep, horses, or what lived, our commanders, 
oflacers, and salvages (savages) daily consum^ them, some small portion some- 
times we tasted, till all was devoured. 

Eggs were appreciated, but were almost entirely a warm-weather 
product. During Colonial days poultry keeping was common among 
the Indians, who by purchase or theft supplied themselves with 
stock. The Iroquois of central New York were found to keep 
chickens in 1687. 

There was slight commercial aspect to poultry keeping previous 
to 1825. Most frequent mention of poultry products in the news- 
papers before that time was of feathers for beds and pillows. Be- 
tween then and 1860 cheap grain in the inland districts and improv- 

AVERAGE ANNUAL WHOLESALE PRICE OF EGGS PER DOZEN, 1856-1923 

CENTS 



1860 1865 1870 1875 1880 1885 1690 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 


Fig. 3.— Egg prices increased materially during tbe Civil War# but fell back to a moderate level at 
which they remained comparatively constant to 1900. Prices increased steadily from 1900 to 1915, 
after which they doubled m price, reaching their highest point in 1920. Quotations for the same 
grade of eggs are not available for this entire period 

ing transportation encouraged egg production in the Ohio Valley. 
In 1839 there were 16 States with poultry valued at over $250,000 
each. Kew York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania had the largest num- 
bers, New York was $1,153,413 in value. Ohio, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tuclsy, however, were only slightly lower in poultry value than Penn- 
sylvania. Wisconsin and Iowa, the westernmost States listed had 
$16,000 worth each. 

By 1860 poultry production for meat was becoming important 
near the cities. At the time of the Civil War the basis was already 
laid for separation of egg and meat production. Points close by the 
cities, as Perth Amboy, N. J., were marketing quantities of live and 
dressed fowls. In 1855 Perth Amboy shipped 50,000 fowls and in 
1856 320,000 fowls and 1,800,000 pounds of dressed poultry. West- 
ern centers, typified by Cincinnati, were shipping thousands of bar- 
rels of eggs packed in cut straw. These shipments of eggs shut off 
by the war from their former market at New Orleans turned to the 
eastern seaboard. 
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As the commercial asiject became dominant, poultry keepers saw 
the importance of increasing production per hen and in developing 
cheap methods of raising chickens. In 1847 two patents were is- 
sued on “ methods of incubation,” though it was 40 years later that 
the first practicable incubator was invented. By 1840 or 1845 in- 
creasing attention was given to breeding, to feeding, and manage- 
ment for profit and to the introduction of new breeds. Asiatic fowls 
wei’e first imported in important quantities shortly before 1850. Their 
popularity led to the first “hen fever” in the fifties, after which a 
rapid succession of breeds claimed attention. In 1840 the principal 
improved breeds were Dorking, Poland, Java, Game, Bantam, and 
Bucks County or Chittagong. By 1849, when the New England 
poultry breeders and fanciers held their first poultry show, Cochin- 
Chinas, Shanghais, and Plymouth Eoeks had become well known. 


RE.UA TIVE FARM PRICES OF EQQS, CHICKENS, AND CORN, 1909-1923 



Fig. 4.— The farm prices of eggs, chickens, and com remained practically constant from 1909 to 
1916, at which time com prices increased much more rapidly than the prices of poultry products. 
Corn prices fell much lower than egg prices following 1920, but by 1923 were approaching the 
same level 

Interest in the breeding of the various classes of poultiy for exhibi- 
lion purposes increased rapidly, until by 1873 there took place the 
first organized effort to place the breeding industry upon a stable 
basis. In that year there was organized the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation, which had for its object the formulation and adoption of a 
standard of excellence to be used exclusively by poultry associations 
in awarding prizes on exhibition poultry. A complete standard was 
adopted for all the then-recognized varieties of domestic and orna- 
mental classes of poultry, and in 1874 the first “ Standard of Per- 
fection” was printed. Since that time, the “Standard,” revised 
periodically, has served as the basis of guidance in breeding opera- 
tions in developing many breeds and varieties. In many respects, 
therefore, the standard-bred poultry industry served as a foundation 
for the subsequent development of the industry. Poultry exhibi- 
tions (fig. 5) have exercised a remarkable influence in maintfliuing 
high standards of excellence and in fostering the interests of the in- 
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dustry. The number of standard breeds and varieties recognized 
by the American Poultry Association is as follows: Chickens, 42 
breeds and 74 varieties; turkeys, 6 varieties; geese, 6 breeds, includ- 
ing 1 breed with 2 varieties; ducks 11 breeds, including 3 with 7 
varieties. 

During recent years the development of the poultry industry has 
been augmented greatly by the steady growth of the hatchery busi- 
ness. The number of hatcheries using mammoth incubators has in- 
creased very materially, and the parcel-post service in, the trans- 
portation of chicks has enabled them to be distributed to all parts of 
rtie country. The International Baby Chick Association was or- 
ganized in 1916, and largely through its instrumentality the quality 
of chicks distributed from the hatcheries has been improved from 
year to year. 



Pig. 5.— Interior view of a poultry exhibition. Several hundred of these poultry shows are held 
annually in the United States and have served to build up a high standard of excellence in 
breeding stock 

In the early history of the poultry industry the egg market offered 
the main stimulus to improvement! Not only were eggs more of a 
luxury than poultry in a land of abundant meat, but they with- 
stood holding and transportation as meat and fowls could not. Con- 
sequently many eggs were produced and prices ranged comparatively 
high. In 1863 egg shipments were reaching New Yok City from 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Minnesota. During 1866 the city re- 
ceived 150,000 barrels of eggs, averaging over 70 dozen to the barrel. 

By 1874 eggs were being marketed in New York “ from the second 
tier of States west of the Mississippi, from Tennessee, Georgia, 
Canada, and Mexico.” Receipts in 1871 were 414,00 barrels; in 1874, 
485,000 ; in 1875,448,000 ; and in 1876, 527,000. Not only were receipts 
becoming greater and sources more distant, but distribution through- 
out the year had improved. From 1866 to 1876 the percentage of 
receipts arriving in January increased from a quarter of 1 per cent 
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to 5 pel cent, and in May decreased from 18 to 14 per cent. Decem- 
ber leceipts improved Mt slightly with an increabc from 2 up to 
2.5 per cent. Seasonal variations in prices alsft vere decreasing. 
The census of 1S80, the first to enumerate poultr;^, showed the Jlid- 
dle IVestern States to be the largest producers oi poultry and eggs. 
The iiestvaid moiement has continued until within a decade the Pa- 
cific coast has joined the area shipping surplus eggs eastward. 

Until the deielopment of cold storage, marketing was limited by 
lack of means for preservation. Eggs were often preseried by im- 
mersion in lime water or oil to seal the porous shell, and by 1870 
were sometimes stored in fruit houses or ice houses. The last method 
displaced the others in the eighties and gradually changed to mod- 



Fit* 6 — MilliorU) of chicks are hatched annually in commeicial hatcheries, which draw on the 
surrounding sections for eggs Many of these hatcheries arc accredited bj the State 
organization 

ern cold storage, which accelerated the increase in poultry during 
the eighties and nineties and has continued to lessen the seasonal 
variation in poultry and egg prices. It is doubtful, how’ever, if re- 
frigeration has greatly influenced the fluctuation in the growth of the 
industry during the past three decades. In connection with the 
more costly storage and transportation coming into use, the dis- 
placement of the barrel by the 30-dozen egg case about 1880 w as a 
considerable economy. 

Production of dressed poultry as well as of eggs was greatly 
stimulated by the demonstrated practicability of refrigeration for 
both transportation and storage. From 1880 to 1890 fancy poultry 
products had their greatest development. Attention to broilers, 
squabs, capons, and young ducks increased rapidly. The crest w’as 
soon reached, however, and by 1900 turkeys, ducks, and geese were 
decreasing in numbers. 
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COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF POULTRY, OTHER KINDS OF LIVESTOCK, AND HUMAN POPU^ 

LATION, 1880-1920 . 

NUMBER 



Fig. 7.— The number of poultry in this country increased much more rapidly than population from 
1880 to 1900, whereas the increase was relatively about the same from 1900 to 1920. The rate of 
increase in poultry was greater than for any other kind of livestock, but was most nearly approached 
by milk cows. The number of poultry on hand used in this graph for the years 1890 and 1920 are 
corrected figures on poultry and not those reported by the Census Bureau. Corrections have been 
made to allow for difierence in the time of taking the census 
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Turkeys decreased from 11,000,000 in 1890 to 6.500,000 in 1900, 
and to 3,700,000 in 1910. They still remain practically at the last 
figure. Decrease of geese slackened considerably fx-oni 1900 to 1910, 
but fell 5,5(X),000 or 65 per cent, during the three decades. With 
ducks, as with turkeys, the decrease was nearly one-half from 1890 
to 1910 and have fallen sloAvly since then. Pigeons first enumerated 
in 1910 decreased 46 per cent by 1920. Increase at present in re- 
stricted to chickens, which are raised in nearly every county in the 
United States. 

Comparison with egg production indicates a substantial inci’ease 
in chickens during each decade for which figures are available. 
Increases in egg production by decades was 80 per cent from 1880 
to 1890, 50 per cent from 1890 to 1900, 25 per cent from 1900 to 
1910, and 5 per cent from 1910 to 1920. Egg production in dozens 
per capita was 9.11 in 1880; 13.09 in 1890; 16.96 in 1900; 17.30 in 
1910, and 15.65 in 1920. These figures are approximately correct 
regardless of changes in inventories of poultry. 

Figure 7 shows the relative rate of inci'ease of poultry and human 
populations from 1880 to 1920. The rate of increase in poultry 
population began to drop about 1900, giving nearly equal percentage 
increase for poultry and population from 1900 to 1920. Decrease 
in number has occurred in the case of turkeys, ducks, and geese 
since 1890. 

The Value of the Poultry Industry 

The value of the poultry industry may be considered from two 
aspects: (1) The place of poultry raising in American agriculture, 
and (2) the monetary value of the poultry industry itself. 

Poultry raising occupies an important place in a well-balanced 
agriculture. According to the census of 1920, poidtry was raised 
on 90.8 per cent of the farms in the United States, and on many 
farms poultry products were reported to be one of the best paying 
crops. In 1920 there were 75.2 per cent of the farms of the country 
keeping hogs, 70.8 per cent keeping dairy cattle, 28.6 per cent 
keeping beef cattle, and 8.4 per cent keeping .sheep. Poultry utilize 
enormous quantities of waste products, including gx-ains and meat 
food, the value of which coxdd hardly be utilized in as efficient a 
manner as in the prodxiction of eggs and poultry meat. Poultxy 
are fox'agex’s and seeux-e a part of their living from gra.ss and other 
gi-een food and insects. The raising of poultxy utilizes labor and 
is a source of cash I’eturns for px-actically evexy xnonth of the year. 
Furthermore, eggs and poultxy meat contribute an essential variety 
to the diet of the fai'xn home table and, in addition, dispense with 
providing for the table of much meat food that would otherwise 
nave to be purchased. 

From the monetary standpoint, the poixltry industry compares 
favorably with many other impox'tant crops, as shown by their 
estimated value for 1920, when the last census was taken. The esti- 
mated values for some of the leading agricultural crops are given 
below. (See fig. 8.) 
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Poultry products 047, 000, 000 

All cattle raised 924, 000, 000 

Wheat T26, 000, 000 

All fruits and fruit products 681, 000, 000 

Oats 539, 000, 000 

Potatoes 340, 00(H 000 

Tobacco 299, 000, 000 


The estimated value of poultry products was exceeded by the 
estimated value of only five other products : Dairy, corn, cotton, hay 
and forage, and swine. 

ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRINCIPAL FARM PRODUCTS. 1923 
HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


CORN 

COTTON (LINT AND SEtO) 

SWINe RAISED 

POULTRY PRODUCTS 


WHEAT 

FRUIT AND FRUIT PRODUCTS 
OATS -J- 


POTATOES 

TOBACCO 


Fig. 8.— Only four farm products exceeded the value of poultry and eggs in 1923, dairy products 
heading the list. Poultry products were valued at over 1 billion dolliurs, exceeding wheat by 321 
million 

The value of eggs represents 57.4 per cent and the value of poultry 
meat 42.6 per cent of the total value of all poultry products. Chick- 
ens contribute 93.6 per cent of the value of all poultry and are 
the only class of poultry raised extensively for the production of 
eggs, all other classes being raised primarily for the production 
01 meat. 

Geographic Distribution of Poultry Production 

The more iiMortant egg and poultry meat producing territories 
of the United States can be divided according to their geographical 
location and the character of the industry into three fairly dis- 
tinct sections: 

The first section comprises principally the States lying in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, including Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Texas. This extensive section produces an 
enormous quantity of eggs and poultry meat, the great bulk of 
which is produced on grain and stock farms. There are compara- 


1 This estimated value includes only the value of poultry products of farms and does 
not include the value of poultry products of the hundreds of thousands of small flocks. 
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high proportion of the consuming population living in this section, 
the supply of poultry products from within the section is wholly 
inadequate to meet the demand, and large quantities of eggs and 
poultry meat are shipped in from other more extensive producing 
sections. 

The third section comprises the Pacific Coast States. In this 
section commercial poultry farming Has been developed very ex- 
tensively, and considerable quantities of eggs are shipped to the 
East annually. 

Two other sections of the country might be mentioned from the 
standpoint of poultry production. In the group of States lying 
between the first and third sections mentioned the poultry industry 
is confined largely to farm flocks of relatively limited size, except 
in respect to turkeys. Distance from the larger consuming centers 



Fig. ll.—The rate of increase of poultry from 1900 to 1920 V7as less than 60pet cent as compared with 
100 per cent from 1880 to 1900, The Middle Western States still held first place, but poultry produc- 
tion increased materially west of the Missi^ppi River. The growth of commercial poultry farms 
in New Jersey and California is very apparent 

and relative handicaps in respect to transportation facilities, and in 
several of these States a limited production of grain, have been the 
principal factors retarding development as compared with other 
sections. The southeastern group of States comprises another sec- 
tion where the poultry industry is relatively undeveloped. There 
is very little specialization and the farm- flocks are small in size, 
so' that production in several of these States frequently does not 
meet the demand. The tardy development of agriculture as a whole 
and the general reliance upon cotton and tobacco as sources of 
farm income have been the major factors which have prevented the 
normal development of the poultry industry. These conditions are 
being remedied very rapidly, however, and it is expected that poul- 
try production will soon be gi*eatly -increased. 

Table 2 gives the value of the poultry industry by States for the 
year 1919, the latest figures available. Table 3 gives the value of 
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poultry on farms in the United States as of January 1, 1920. Table 
4 gives the number chickens on farms in the United States as of 
January 1. 1920. 

Table 2.— Value of eyys produced and cliiclccns rained in llic United States 

in JO 19 


Iowa 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Texas 

New York... 

California 

Michigan — 
Minnesota... 
Wisconsin... 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma.. - 
Kentucky- 


$70,212,544 
67, 690, 085 
66, 271, 029 
64, 109, 133 
53, 709, 243 
52, 766, 970 
44,199,844 
43,303,622 
42,841,499 
40, 341, 744 
34, 960, 771 
33,438,496 
30,288,326 
29, 500, 431 
29, 065, 336 
28,635, 007 
26, 210, 759 


Virginia 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Arkansas 

South Dakota 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Washington 

West Virginia 

South Carolina 

New Jersey 

Maryland 

North Dakota 

Oregon. 

Massachusetts 

Louisiana 

Colorado.. - 


$25, 879, 870 
20, 406, 603 
19, 218, 622 
16, 245, 102 
16, 050, 023 
15, 132, 499 
14, 770, 501 
13, 779, 958 
13, 042, 688 
12, 204, 752 
12, 200, 716 
11, 737, 629 
10. 486, 386 
9,018,444 
9, 004, 007 
8, 835, 402 
8, 773, 648 


Maine 

Montana. - 

Connecticut... 

Idaho 

Florida 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Delaware 

Utah 

New Mexico 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Rhode Island 

Nevada 

District of Columbia. 


$7,815, 871 
6,883, 213 
5, 876, 684 
5, 062, 276 
4, 893, 258 
4, 341, 810 
4,038,495 
3, 210, 157 
2, 887, 570 
2, 102, 831 
2, 021, 979 
1, 699,064 
1, 526, 891 
585, 698 
37, 684 



Tia. 12— The average number of poultry perform varies very materially, from 22 in South Carolina 
to 133 in Iowa. These figures are based on all farms in each State. Of the farms in the United 
States 90.8 per cent keep poultry. The smaller number of poultry per farm is found in the southern 
part of the country and the greater numbers in the Central West, in California, and in New Jersey 


Table 8. — VaZwc of poultry on farms in the United States, January /, 1920 


Iowa 

Missouri 

Ulinois 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

Texas 

Kanfifts 

New York... 

California 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Oklahoma... 

Wisconsin... 

Tenn^^... 

Nebraska 

Kentucky 


$27, 779, 633 
25,470,023 
25,234,061 
20,693,940 
18,639,535 
16,757,365 
16,674,947 
15,453,540 
15,348,600 
15,293,670 
11,587,814 
11,405,427 
10,836,525 
10,726,721 
10,691,690 
10,222,546 
9,256,715 


Virginia 

$8, 909, 808 

7, 324, 880 
6,879,535 
6,465,450 

6, 143, 635 

6, 126, 335 

Maine 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Montana 

Connecticut 

Mississippi 

Florida 

Arkansas" 

Idaho 

South Dakota 

New Hampshire 

Alabama 

5,098,288 

4, 389, 759 
4,324,584 

4, 263, 068 

4, 230, 975 
4,216,105 
3,738,883 

3, 667, 531 

3, 058. 515 
2,951,001 
% 924, 006 

Delaware.. 

Washington 

Vermont 

New Jersey 

Utah 

South Carolina 

New Mexico. _ . 

West Virginia 

Arizona t 

Maryland 

Wvomina 1 _ 

Louisiana 

Rhode Island... . 

North Dakota 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Massachusetts 

Colorado 

District of Columbia. 


$2, 219, 332 
1, 994, 289 
1,979,099 
1, 769, 265 
1, 489, 053 
1, 334,836 
1, 215, 586 
1, 167, 717 
814, 566 
752, 235 
640, 595 
634,793 
498, 257 
183, 411 
16, 013 
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table 4. — Numher of chickens on fanns in the United States, January 1, 1920 


Iowa 

27,746,510 

Virginia 

7, 860, 488 

7, 393, 161 

7, 221, 788 

6, 955, 132 
6,641, 572 

6, 342, 204 

5, 918, 429 

4, 328, 567 

4, 027, 510 
3,954,365 

3, 763, 910 

3, 547, 604 
3,436,376 
2,874,721 
,2,534,371 
2,500,123 
2,055, 120 


1,654,771 
1, 554,896 
1, 455, 193 
1, 403,284 
1,120,393 
954,695 
948,656 
799, 797 
771,233 
713, 937 
620,734 
495,065 
253, 697 

Illinois 

25, 120, 643 

North Carolina 

Florida 

Missouri 

24, 883, 985 
20, 232, 637 

Georgia 


Ohio 

Arkansas 

MfllTIA 

Texas 

18, 062, 744 

South Dakota. 

Mississippi JH.. 

Alabama 


Kansas 

16, 919, 248 
16, 754, 293 


Indiana 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

11,503; 468 

North Dakota 

Vermont 

Minnesota 

13, 212, 619 
11, 615,257 
11, 495,057 
11, 353, 647 
11, 137,259 

West Virginia 

New Hampshire 

Nebraska 

South Carolina 

New Mexico 

Wisconsin 

Louisiana 

WynTniTig 

Tennessee 

Washington 

Arizona . • _ 

Oklahoma 

Maryland 

fihode Island . 

Michigan 

10, 913, 645 
10,477,598 
10,426, 648 
10, 414, 600 

Colorado 

Nevada 

156, 197 
10,370 

Kentucky 

New Jersey I 

District of Columbia. 

California 

New York 

Oregon 1 

Montana 



Fig. 13.— The farmers of the Middle West produce both market poultry and eggs in considerable 

e.^cess of local requirements 

Poultry Production by Kinds 

Of the various kinds of poultry on farms in the United States as 
of January 1, 1920, the latest census figures available, chickens con- 
stituted 96.43 per cent of the total numbers and contributed 93.60 
per cent of the total value. The relative standing of the other classes 
of poultry is shown in Table 5. 

Table 5, — 1:^ umbers and value of various kinds of poultry and pigeons on farms 
in the United States, 1920 


Class 

Number 

Per cent 

Value 

Percent 

Chickens - 

Turkevs — 

359, 537, 127 
3, 627, 028 
2,939,203 
2,817,624 
2,410,421 
1,493,630 
231 

96.43 

.97 

.78 

.75 

.66 

.40 

$349,508,867 
12,904,989 
5,428,806 
3,373, 966 
1,582,313 
537, 676 
57, 640 

93.60 

3.46 

L45 

.90 

.42 

.14 

Geese. - 

Ducks - 

Guinea fowls - 

Pigeons ' 

Ostnches . 

Totfil _ _ _ 



372, 825, 264 


373, 394, 057 






29283‘‘~sbk 1924- 


-26 
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The Chicken Industry 

^ The chicken indiistrjr of the United States comprises several mil- 
lion flocks of varying sizes, including farm flocks, commercial flocks, 
and back-yard flocks. The size of each of these three kinds of 
flocks varies considerably, and there are many farm flocks that con- 
tain more chickens than many commercial flocks. The important 
point of distinction in connection with the three lands of flocks is 
somewhat as follows: A farm flock is regarded as such when the 
labor income from the farm is derived not only from chickens but 
also from hay, grain, other classes of livestock, dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables, or other products; the relative amount of labor 
income derived from the chickens may be of minor or of major im- 
portance. A commercial flock is regarded as such when the labor 



Fig. 14.— Eggs produced on farms show a slightly greater concentratioa than poultry in the Middle 
Western and Pacific Coast States 


income is derived almost entirely from the chickens. A back-yard 
flock is regarded as such when usually only a few chickens are kept 
on a city, town, or village lot either for the primary purpose of 
breeding standard-bred chickens for exhibition or breeding purposes, 
or primarily for the purpose of providing eggs and poultry meat for 
the home table. Back-yard flocks are kept for the most part by 
women and business and professional men. The number of chickens 
kept in back-yard flocks, however, and the value of their product is 
not taken into consideration in this article, because the census re- 
turns do not include the enumeration of such flocks, which is un- 
fortimate, inasmuch as back-yard flocks would add several million 
dollars to the estimated value of the poultry industry. 

The fundamental factors affecting the net revenue obtained from 
chickens vary somewhat in the case of farm, commercial, and back- 
yard flocks. On the grain and stock farm the relative cost of rais- 
ing the yoimg stock and of producing eggs and poultry meat is 
less than in the case of commercial and back-yard flocks. On the 
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other hand, commercial poultry men usually have the advantage over 
farmers of securing greater average egg production per bird and 
higher prices for their products. Commercial poultry farms are 
located for the most part in the northeastern section of the country 
and on the Pacific coast. In other sections of the country commercial 
farms ai'e located in the vicinity of the larger cities. Nearness to 
market, good shipping facilities, and volume of production are three 
valuable assets that usually enable the commercial producer to obtain 
a relatively larger net revenue per bird than the larmer. 

The Feed Cost of Raising Chickens 

Feed, labor, and fuel, are the more important items concerned in 
the cost of raising chicks. In connection with labor, however, prac- 



Fjo, 15.— a large proportion of eggs are not consumed where they are produced but have to be 
shipped to market. The Middle West is the greatest area of surplus egg production, but a large 
number of eggs are also shipped from the Pacific coast and from other sections 


tically no figures are available from any ]part of the country which 
would show the amount of labor involved in raising a given number 
of chickens. It is readily understood how difficult it would be to 
keep records of the time employed in raising chickens on the farm, 
but it is unfortunate that the majority of commercial poultry men 
have not made a practice of recording the amoimt of labor involved 
in raising chicks to maturity in contrast with the amount of labor 
involved in caring for the laying stock. As a matter of fact, the 
commercial poultry man would not find it easy to keep a separate 
item of the labor required in rearing his chickens, because this 
rearing is done simultaneously with other work. Fuel is another 
item in the cost of rearing concerning which practically no figures 
are available as to the quantity required during the brooding period. 
There are a few figures available, however, which may be taken as 
showing approximately the quantity of feed required to raise 
chi(±;ens to maturity. 
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The Indiana Experiment Station has reported the results of deter- 
minations made concerning the quantity of grain feed required to 
raise White Plymouth Kock chiclb to maturity. It was found that 
it took aproxiiiiately 30 poimcls of grain feed per joird to raise pul- 
lets up to and including 28 weeks of age and approximately 33 pounds 
of grain feed to raise cockerels up to and including 28 weeks of age. 

The Connecticut Experiment Station has detei-mined the quantity 
of feed consumed per chick weekly for 24 consecutive weeks in White 
Leehorns and Rhode Island Reds. The results are shown in Table 6. 

o 

TABihE G . — The average weight per chicle per week and the average quantity of 
grain feed consumed per chick per week in White Leghorm and Rhode 
Island Reds 


Week 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

S) 

10 

1] 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Total 


White Leghorns 

Rhode Island Reds 

Average 
weight 
per chick 

Average 
quantity 
of grain 
feed con- 
sumed 
per chick 

Average 
weight 
per chick 

Average 
quantity 
of grain 
feed con- 
sumed 
per chick 

Pouiida 

Pomds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

0.08 

0.00 

0.08 

0.00 

.11 

.07 

. 11 

.08 

.18 

.16 

.16 

. 10 

.26 

.25 

.26 

.24 

.38 

.32 

.36 

.33 

.60 

.41 

.54 

.44 

.69 

.51 

.74 

.00 

.90 

.66 

.96 

.09 

1.09 

.74 

1.23 

.88 

1.22 

.84 

1.62 

.94 

1.41 

.93 

1. 80 

1. 01 

1. 66 

.98 

2.01 

1. 07 

1.80 

1.00 

2.30 

1. 19 

1.93 

1.07 

2.39 

1. 10 

2.06 

1.04 

2.51 

1. 15 

2.21 

1.12 

2.76 

1.23 

2.36 

1. 12 

2. 91 

1.39 

2.49 

1. 33 

3.14 

1. 54 

2.03 

1.30 

3.22 

1.(50 

2.72 

1.37 

3. 44 

1. .12 

2.90 

1 1.43 

3.08 

].(>9 

3.06 

1.39 

3 85 

1.70 

3. 12 

1.36 

4. 03 

1.73 

3.23 

1.33 

4.10 

1.07 

3.28 

1.41 

4. 30 

1.70 


22. 13 


25. 77 





Judging from the Indiana and Connecticut results, it may be 
safely assumed that the quantity of grain feed required to raise 
'V^Hiite Leghorns to maturity is about 20 to 25 pounds, and to raise 
White Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, and chickens of other 
general-pmpose breeds to maturity is about 25 to 35 pounds. 

The Feed Cost of Egg Production 

The cost of producing eggs is affected by many factors which 
vary in different sections and which change from year to year, the 
three most important being labor, feed, and the average number of 
eggs laid per bird. Feed is the most important item, since it nor- 
mally represents from one-half to two-thirds of the total cost of 
production. 
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Fig. 16.— -The sections producing surplus chickens arcj in general, the same as those producing 
surplus eggs, as shown m Figure 15 


In the case of farm flocks the amount of labor spent in caring for 
he chickens varies from season to season and is practically an unde- 
ermined quantity. In the case of commercial flocks, however, the 
let income may be regarded as the labor income, since practically 
ill of the labor is devoted to the chickens. 

Data concerning the quantity of feed consumed by laying hens 
lave been obtained by a few of the State experiment stations. The 
juantity of feed consumed, by laying hens is affected by a variety of 
actors, chief of which include the kind of food supplied, the size of 



Fig. 17.— The distribution of receipts from the sale of chickens and eggs follows closely the 
number of poultry and eggs sold but is considerably affected by the price received for farm 
products 
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the hens, and, to a certain extent, the number of eggs laid. A ration 
consisting of a variety of grains usually induces greater consumption 
than where one grain is fed. Leghorns and similar breeds, which 
are smaller than the general-pm’pose breeds — Plymouth Eocks, 
Ehode Island Reds, Wyandottes, and Orpingtons— consume less feed 
a year than birds of the larger breeds. Usually birds bred for high 
egg production consume slightly more feed than less well-bred birds 
of the same size. From data submitted by a number of experiment 
stations it is found that Leghorns laying an average of approxi- 
mately 150 eggs per birds consume about TO to 85 pounds of grain 
food per year and that general-purpose breeds with the same pro- 
duction consume about 80 to 95 pounds per year. 



Fig. 18 .— The farm price of eggs is afiected by the supply and demand and by the distance from 
market. The highest prices are received in the New England States and the lowest prices in the 
Middle West and South 

The quantity of feed requii'ed to produce 1 dozen eggs per bird is 
directly affected by the number of eggs laid. Egg production per 
bird is gOTerned by a variety of factors, including the breeding of 
the layers, their age, and their care and management. At the Storrs 
egg-laying contest, conducted by the Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, it was determined, based on a three-year average for pullets 
only, that the average feed consumption to produce 1 dozen eggs was 
6.75 pounds. In this case approximately 60 per cent of the pullets 
were general-purpose breeds, principally Plymouth Eocks, Ehode 
Island Eeds, and Wyandottes, and 40 per cent were Leghorns. At 
the Yineland egg-laying contest, conducted by the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, it was found, also with pullets, that an average of 
5.89 pounds of feed were required to produce 1 dozen eggs. In this 
case 60 per cent of the pullets were Leghorns and 40 per cent were 
general-purpose breeds. Tlie New Jersey station made a survey of 
a number of commercial poultry farms in New Jersey on which Leg- 
horn pullets and yearling hens were kept and found an average feed 
consumption of 7.8 pounds of feed to produce 1 dozen eggs. The 
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average quantity of feed consumed by general-purpose breeds and 
Leghorns at the United States Experiment Farm at Beltsville, Md., 
is shown in Table 7. Here is it shown that Leghorn pullets re- 
quired an average of 5.2 j)ounds of feed to produce 1 dozen eggs, 
Leghorn yearlings 5.5 pounds, general-purpose pullets 6.8 pounds, 
and general-purpose yearlings 9.8 ^^ounds. 

Table 7. — Monthly record of total feed consumed per dozen eggs and egg yield 
per hen, XJ. 8. Experiment Farm 


Month 

General-purpose 

pullets 

General-purpose * 
yearlings , 

Leghorn pullets 

Leghorn yearlings 

Feed 
per dozen 
eggs 

Eggs 
per hen 

Feed 
per dozen 
eggs 

Eggs 
per hen 

Feed 
per dozen 
eggs 

Eggs 
per hen 

Feed 
per dozen 
eggs 

Eggs 
per hen 


Pounds 

Number 

' Pounds 

Number 

Pounds 

Number 

Pounds . 

Number 

November-- 

16.0 

4.5 

32.7 

2.2 

ai 

6.6 

44.0 

1.3 

December 

12.3 

7.0 

1 37.0 

2.3 

9.9 

6.7 

17.8 

4.0 

January 

11.7 

7.1 

32.7 

2.8 

7.8 

8.9 

8.1 

ai 

February 

8.8 

ae 

15.3 

5.0 

6.6 

9.1 

5.6 

10.3 

March 

5.7 

16.3 

6.9 

11.8 

4.2 

17.4 

3,9 

17.1 

April 

4.8 

16.8 

5.5 

13.4 

3.5 

20.0 

3,4 

19.5 

May 

4.9 

16.0 

5.8 

11.9 

3.6 

19.6 

3.5 

19.2 

June 

5.4 

13.1 1 

7.0 

9.8 

3.8 

17.0 

4. 1 

15.1 

July-- 

6.0 

12.5 

7.4 

9.2 

4.3 

14.8 

4.6 

12.7 

August 

6.6 

11.7 1 

ae 

7.9 

5.6 

10.9 

" 6.8 

.5 

September 

8.3 

9.4 1 

11.7 

6.2 

9.0 

6.1 

12.9 

3.6 

October 

11.7 

6.8 

23.4 

3.4 

21.4 

2.9 

29.5 

1.9 

Average or total.. 

6.8 

129.8 

9.8 

85.9 

5.2 

140.0 

5.5 

121.3 


Data conceiving economic returns in egg production are compiled 
each year in different sections of the country, and although the basis 
of compilation frequently differs in various sections the results all 
go to show that the production of eggs is usually sufficiently profit- 
able to regard poultry raising as a stable agricultural enterprise. 



riG. 19. — ^Thefann prices of poultry are affected by the same factors as the fhrm prices of ei^. 
The relative farm prices of eggs and poultry are the same for different sections, although a 
comparison ofindiviaual States shows some variations 
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Tabulated records are ^iven below for two sections of the country, 
California and Missouri, each of the records representing two phases 
of production, production on commercial poultry farms and produc- 
tion on farms where grain and classes of livestock other than poultry 
are regarded as the major sources of farm income — that is, the rec- 
ords show what it costs to produce a dozen eggs with commercial 
and farm flocks, resijectively. 

The Poultry Extension Service of the California College of Agri- 
culture has submitted the follow'ing table (Table 8) showing the cost 
of egg production on 29 commercial farms in different parts of Cali- 
fornia. The records cover operations for the year 1922, the latest 
year for which figures are available ; and, although they were ob- 
tained from flocks with an average of 5-10 layers it is believed that 
the records are applicable to flocks comprising from 1,000 to 2,000 
layers, a number which is common to many commercial poultry 
farms. 

Table S — The average cost of egg production on 2D commercial, poultry farms 

in California, lOli 


1. ytock on hand, January, 1923 $04S. 32 

2. Stock aold and consumed 202. 42 

3. Value manure 72.90 

4. Value eggs produced 1, 830. 00 

5. Miscellaneous 2(). 07 


Total credits 3,079.77 

6. Stock on hand, January, 1922 G7G. 9G 

7. Value all feed 1, 125. IG 

8. Value all labor 464.91 

9. Taxes, water, and insurance 41.77 

10. Depreciation 83. 67 

11. Interest on investment 93. 14 

12. Miscellaneous 25. 75 


Total expenses 2, 51 1 3G 


Profit 5GS. 41 


SUMMARY 


1. Investment : 

Land ii;900.00 

Improvements 928. 39 

Equipment 22<L 32 

Supplies 84. 05 

Stock 753. 10 


2, 892. 76 


2. Average size of fioek liens-.. 540 

3. Average number eggs produced dozen __ 5, 857 

4. Number eggs per hen 130 

5. (rross income per hen 94 

6. Net income per hen $1.05 

7. Gross income i)er dozen $0.36 

8. Cost of production per dozen $0.26 

9. Profit i)er dozen $0. 10 

10. Rate of interest earned X)er cent..^ 19 


The Poultry Extension Service of the ilissouri College of Agri- 
culture has submitted figures covering the feed cost of producing 
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eggs in Missouri, The data submitted in Table 9 cover a survey of 
approximately 400 farms with an average of 160 chickens each and 
is for the year 1923. 


Table 9 . — The fee^ cost of egg production on approMmately 400 forms in 
Missouri, tcith an average of 16V chickens per farm, 1923 


Month 

Egg 
produc- 
tion per 
bird 

Value of 
eggs sold 
perform 

Value of 
chickens 
sold per 
farm 

1 

Total 

value 

per 

1 farm 

Cost of 
feed per 
bird 

Cost of 
feed per 
dozen 
eggs 

Profit 
over feed 
costs per 
bird 


Number 




Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

November 

4.1 

$26.27 

$11. 95 

$38.22 

10.6 

30.9 

11.5 

December 

4.8 

30.67 

9.91 

40.58 

10.1 

25.0 

12.2 

January 

8.2 

40.07 

10.64 

50.71 

10.7 

15.6 

16.9 

February 

9.1 

39.52 

10.20 

49.72 

10.8 

14.1 

17.1 

March 

16.1 i 

55,75 

7.97 

63. 72 

13.1 

9.7 

25.1 

April 

15.3 

55.63 

8.38 

64.01 

12.4 

9.6 

24.6 

May 

16.7 

52.06 

18.40 

70.46 

15.1 

10.8 

26.6 

June 

13.1 

34.57 

23. 65 

58.22 

15.4 

14.1 

19.4 

July 

11.5 

28.80 

18.67 

47.47 

14.4 

14.9 

16.5 

August 

10.1 

26.70 

17.23 

43.93 

14.8 

17.4 

18.8 

September 

9.4 

29.74 

25.11 

54.85 

17.3 

22.0 

29.5 

October 

7.4 

29. 14 

22.99 

52. 13 

18.2 

29.2 

23.5 

Total 

125.8 

448.92 

185. 10 

634.02 

$1.63 


$2.42 

Average 





17.77 


1 








It will be observed that the average egg production per bird on 
the California commercial poultry farms was 130 and on the Mis- 
souri general farms 125.8, The value of produce per farm in Cali- 
fornia, minus the value of the manure and miscellaneous products, 
was $2,032.48, and in Missouri the value of eggs and chickens sold 
per farm was $634,02. In California eggs contributed 89.05 per 
cent and in Missouri they contributed Y0.80 per cent of the total 
receipts from eggs and chickens. This difference is to be expected, 
since poultry meat in the Middle West usually has a higher value 
than on the Pacific coast; also in the Middle West the general- 
purpose breeds such as Orpingtons, Plymouth Kocks, Ehode Island 
Eeds, and Wyandottes are the predominating breeds kept, whereas 
on the Pacific coast the White Leghorn is kept almost exclusively on 
the commercial poultry farms. 

The cost of feed per bird in California was $2.09, and in Missouri 
it was $1.63, the difference being a reasonable expectation in view 
of the amount of waste gi'ain and other feed obtained by fowls on 
general farms, and also in view of the relatively lower cost of grains 
led on general farms as compared with commercial poultry farms. 

In California the cost of producing a dozen eggs was 26 cents, 
and in Missouri it was practically 18 cents. It must be remembered 
that in the case of Missouri labor and overhead expenses have not 
been taken into consideration, whereas in California the costs of all 
operations have been considered. It should also be borne in mind 
that the data considered are for two different years. In both cases, 
however, the figures are sufficiently low to justify the statement that 
management of the flocks was very efficient. 

It is obvious, of course, that the greater the egg production per 
bird, the less the production cost per dozen eggs and the greater the 
profits per bird. An average production per bird of 125.8 and 130 
eggs for Missouri and California, respectively, has been shown to 
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hare given good returns. These averages are much higher than the 
average production per bird for the various States, as shown in 
Figure 20. 

Other records of production are interesting in demonstrating 
what can be achieved with well-bred stock and under the most 
efficient systems of management. The poultry extension service of 
the Connecticut Agricultural College has reported records of pro-, 
duction for 1924 for back-yard, farm, and commercial flocks in 



Pig. 20.— The average egg production per hen is lowest in the Southern States, varying from 38.5 
eggs in Georgia to 85.3 eggs per hen in Maine. This is the total number of chicken eggs pro- 
duced for the year 1919 divided by the total chickens on hand January, 1920. No correction is 
made for males. The highest egg production is found in the northeastern part of the country 
and Pacific coast, where are also the States which pay the highest prices for eggs and poultry 

Connecticut in which records from 350 flocks with a total of 88,297 
birds showed an average production of 142.58 eggs per bird. Based 
on the average size of the flock, the records show some very inter- 
esting results, as given in Table 10. 

Table 10 . — Birj rrodueilon prr b/rd for of different in Conneoti- 

cut, am 



Back- 

yard 

flo(*ks 

Farm 

flocks 

Coiii- 

merciul 

flacks 

Number of flocks. 

44 

23 

151. 30 

236 

102 

143, 30 

70 

700 

141.65 

Average number of birds ner flock 

Average number of eggs per bird 



In order jto illustrate clearly the importance of the quality of the 
laying stock and systems of ilock management, the records of pro- 
duction of the 10 best and 10 poorest flocks for the back-yard, farm, 
and commercial flocks as reported by Connecticut are given in 
Table 11. 
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Table 11 . — The average egg production per bird in the 10 hest and 10 poorest 
hack-yard, farm, and commercial flocks, respectively, in Cmmecticut, 1924 



Back-yard flock 

! 

Farm flocks 

Commercial flocks 

Flock number 

10 best flocks 

10 poorest 
flocks 

10 best flocks 

10 poorest 
flocks 

10 best flocks 

10 poorest 
flocks 

Birds 

Aver- 

age 

pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Birds 

Aver- 
age • 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Birds 

Aver- 

age 

pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Birds 

Aver- 

age 

pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Birds 

Aver- 

age 

pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Birds 

Aver- 

age 

pro- 

duc- 

tion 


No. 

Eggs 

No. 

Eggs 

No. 

Eggs 

No. 

Eggs 

No. 

Eggs 

No. 

Eggs 

1 

11 

246 

23 

136 

351 

231 

56 

99 

782 

182 

1,616 

121 

2 

42 

220 

13 

135 

196 

216 

216 

98 

509 

178 

437 

115 

3 

9 

219 

26 

131 

70 

210 

247 

98 

961 

177 

4f7 

114 

4 

37 

213 

28 

128 

109 

207 

67 

98 

893 

175, 

380 

in 

5 

39 

192 

22 

118 

163 

204 

46 

93 

444 

175 

360 

no 

6 

14 

192 

31 

117 

323 

192 

78 

92 

384 

175 i 

517 

108 

7 

6 

189 

31 

116 

290 

190 

372 

92 

730 

173 

517 

103 

8 

24 

184 

35 

115 

239 

189 

380 

86 

538 

170 

338 

101 

9 

7 

182 

34 

113 

213 

187 

66 

82 

652 

168 

390 

91 

10 

9 

179 

32 

104 

50 

187 

170 

70 

788 

166 

1,247 

80 


The economic importance of high over low average egg production 
may be illustrated by reference to the results obtained in commercial 
flocks in New Jersey in 1923. The flocks were divided into two 
groups, those which laid under and those which laid over 160 eggs 
as the flock average. In the first group the average production 
per flock was 146.8 eggs and the cash value in eggs produced was 
$8.47 per bird. In the second group the average production per 
flock was 178.4 eggs and the cash value in eggs produced was $4.59 
per bird. The second group showed an excess return of $1.12 per 
bird over the first group. 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN RECEIPTS OF EGGS AT FIVE MARKETS, 1921-1923 
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riG. 21.— Ttie seasonal variation in receipts o- eggs on the five markets r^ecte 
sonal variation in production. They are h^viest dunng the spring months, 
during the summer and fall, and reach their lowest j^mt m November or December. From 
this ^int they increase again rapidly until they reach their highest pomt m April ot May 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHITE AND BROWN EGGS AT NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON. 1923 


CENTS 



Fig 22*— Tho New Yoik maiket shows a pi ice piefeience which is nearly unifoim thioughout the 
yeai for 'w hite eggs as compaied with brown, wheieas the reverse is true m Boston. The shell 
color of eggb, although having no effect on thoir food value or quality, is therefore a factor to be 
consideied m selecting the maiket to which shipment should be made 


It has been established for some time that pullets lay better than 
yearling and older hens, and corroborative evidence concerning this 
point is obtained by referring again to results secured in New Jersey 
in 1923. In 26 commercial flocks the pullets laid 153.6 eggs and the 
yearling hens laid 127.3 eggs per bird, and in 23 farm flocks the 
pullets laid 147.8 eggs and the yearling hens 128.7 eggs per bird. 

In actual practice there are tour primary factors which affect 
economic returns in relation to the cost of feed consumed and the 
value of eggs produced. These four factors are: (1) The quantity 
of feed consumed, (2) the price of feed from time to time, (3) the 
number of eggs produced, (41 the prevailing price of eggs at the 
time of production. The poultry man has little oi‘ no control over 
the price of feed or the price oi eggs. Under ordinary conditions 
of practice the average quantity of feed consumed i)er bird, as dis- 
cussed previously, from month to month is fairly stable. The 
poultry man can control the rate of egg production at different 
times of the year, and it is this particular aspect that deserves special 
mention. There is some variation in feed prices from season to 
season throughout the year but not nearly to the same extent as per- 
tains to egg prices. The monthly trend in egg prices is shown 
in Figure 22, irom which It will be seen that relatively high prices 
prevail during the fall and winter months as compared with spring 
and summer prices. 

The significance of the value of monthly egg production in rela- 
tion to the monthly price of eggs is clearly shown in Figures 21 and 
22 and in the data given in Table 12. In this table a comparison is 
shown between the percentage of monthly production and the per- 
centage of monthly ^'returns.” In the case of 36 New Jersey com- 
mercial flocks the ‘‘returns"’ are in terms of the average cash re- 
ceipts per flock, and in the case of 400 Missouri farm flocks the 

returns ” are in terms of profits over feed per bird. 
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Table 12 . — The relation of percentage of montJiIij egg production to percentage 
of monthly receipts per floeJe in 36 Sew Jersey commercial flocks. J916, and 
the relation of percentage of monthly produetion per bird to percentage of 
monthly profits over feed per bird in JfOO Missouri farm flocks, 1923 



1 

New Jersey j 

Missouri 

Month 

Produe- 
tion per 
flock 

Receipts 
per flock 

1 

Produc- 1 
tion per 1 
bird 

Profit 

1 over feed 
i per bird 

November 

Per cent 
3. 20 

1 

Per cent 
5. 50 

Per cent 
3.26 

Per cent 
4.75 

December 

4. 30 

7.10 

3.82 

5. 04 

January I 

6, 50 

7.70 

6. 52 * 

6. 98 

February 

8. 50 

7. 80 

7,24 

7.07 

March 

12.80 

10. 00 

12.81 

10.37 

April 

14. 10 

10.40 

12.17 

10.16 

May 

13. 70 

10.30 

13. 28 

10.99 

June 

11. 30 

9.40 

10.42 

8.02 

Julv 

9. 70 

9.70 

9.15 

6. 82 

Au^st 

9. 10 

7. <50 

8.03 

7.77 

September 

4. 90 

6. 90 

7. 48 

12.19 

October 

3.10 

5. 40 

5. 89 

9. 71 



It will be seen that in the months of September, October, Novem- 
ber, December, and January, in the case of both New Jersey and 
Missouri, the percentage oJ ‘^returns” are greater than the per- 
centage of production, which is not true of the other months of the 
year. This simply means that eggs are worth more relatively during 
the five months mentioned, and consequently production during this 
period has & relatively higher value than at other times of the year. 

The Feed Cost of Fattening Chickens 

With the gradual development of the poultry industry thei'e has 
resulted an increasing need for more knowledge concerning efficient 
methods of preparing poultry flesh for himian consumption. Fat,- 
tening is a finishing process designed to prepare chickens for human 
consumption in the most economical way. The main object in fat- 
tening is to improve the quality of the lean meat, the accumulation 
of fatty tissue as such being of secondary importance. When a 
chicken has been properly fattened much of the water in the flesh is 
replaced by oil, so that when the chicken is cooked the flesh becomes 
tender and juicy. Improvement in the quality of market chickens 
leads to increased consumption, which in tuim leads to increased de- 
mands for prime fattened stock, thus creating a tendency for the 
greater improvement of the poultry industry. During recent years, 
however, so much attention has been given to the question of Breed- 
ing for egg production that it is possible that the best, interests of 
the fattening industry have been sacrificed to some extent at least. 
However important may be the matter of developing heavy-laying 
strains, there will always be a high proportion of chickens other 
than those used for breeding purposes and for which it is necessary 
to. develop the most efficient means in preparing for market. 

The cost of fattening chickens is influenced primarily by the quality 
of the stock, the amount of labor required, the quantity of feed con- 
sumed, and the price of the labor and ,feed at the time of fattening. 
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The ^>reat majority of chicken'^ raised on farms annually are 
fattened in commercial fattening stations located at the more im- 
2 iortant shii3pina centers. The chickens are recei\ed at the fattening 
stations usually in an unfattened condition, and vary a great deal in 
respect to quality. About 50 j^er cent of them reiiresent general- 
puriDose breeds, about 25 j^er cent lepresent Leghorn and similar 
breeds, and the balance are birds of mixed breeding. The results 
of exjieriments conducted at a number of the fattening stations show 
that chickens of the general-jpurpose breeds usually fatten bettor 
than those of Leghorn and similar breeds and those of mixed 
breeding. 

The amount of labor required at fattening stations is a variable 
factor, since it is sometimes Impossible to keep the fattening bat- 



fio 23 —Feeding or fattening stations of Uige capicit^ are common in modem poultij packing 

establishments 

teries sufficiently full to occujiy the labor in the most efficient man- 
ner. The price of the labor is a fairly stable factor; and neither 
the amount nor j^rice of labor is considered in this article, since costs 
in fattening are treated entirely in terms of the quantity of grain 
required to produce 1 pound gam in flesh production. 

The quantity of feed required to fatten chickens is given in tables 
13^ and 14 and is seen to be influenced by the a\ erage size of the 
chickens and the length of time they are fattened. The price of the 
feed is not taken into consideration because Avlien considered from 
year to year it is such a fluctuating factor. On the other hand, the 
results of extensive series of exjieriments have established fairly 
definitely the approximate quantities of feed required to produce 1 
pound of gain in flesh production, and by apjolying the prevailing 
jprices of grains at the time of fattening the monetary cost of fat- 
tening at any time can be determined. Records showing the quantity 
of feed used in fattening chickens in a number of fattening stations 
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in the Middle West were secured by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and are given in the following tables. The records 
show that it required an average of 3,26 pounds of grain plus 4.90 
pounds of buttermilk to produce 1 pound of gain. 


Table 13 . — The average quantity of grain used per pound of gain in flesh 
production in chickens of different average tc eight and fed different lengths 
of feeding periods^ Fattening station results 


Lot number 

Number 

of 

chickens 

Average 
weight 
per bird 

Days fed 

Average 
quantity 
of grain 
per 

pound of 
gaini 

1 

3,907 
1,085 
15,731 
14,841 
11,878 
12,199 
10, 360 
7,368 
2,068 
7,836 
644 

Pounds 

2. 18 

6 

Pounds 

3.66 

2 

3.08 

6 

2.96 

3 1 

2.39 

7 

2.68 

4 1 

2.69 

7 

2.96 

6 

2.55 

8 

3.37 

6 

2,81 

8 

3. 16 

7 

2.40 

9 

4.04 

8 

3. 18 

g 

3.66 

9 

2.51 

10 

4.04 

10 

3.24 

10 

3. 71 

11 ^ 

3.98 

11 

5.07 

12 

1, 657 

3.22 

12 

4.26 

13 

8,464 

6,720 

2.54 

13 

3. 16 

14 

2.18 1 

14 

2.80 

15 

892 

1.90 

-15 

2.58 



1 The number of pounds of grain given in the table were obtained with fattening rations consisting of 
approximately 40 per cent grain and 60 per cent buttermilk. 


Experiments have also been conducted in determining the quantity 
of feed required to produce 1 pound of gain in flesh production in 
fattening chickens in small numbers, as under farm conditions. The 
results are shown in Table 14. . - 


Table 14 , — The average quantity of grain used per pound of gain in flesh 
production for chickens of different average weight and fed different lengths 
of feeding periods. Farm practice results^ 


Lot number 

Number 

of 

chickens 

Average 
weight 
per bird 

Days fed 

Average 
quantity 
of grain 
per 

pound of 
gaini 

1 

102 

Pounds 

2.76 

10 

Pounds 

3.33 

2...: 

84 

4. 43 

10 

2.96 

3 

241 

2.95 

14 

3.20 

4 1 

225 

4. 14 

14 

3,48 

5 

68 

4. 99 

14 

7,12 

3.99 

6..::: : 

148 

3. 14 

21 

7i 

105 

4. 33 

21 

4.62 

8 

68 

4.99 

21 

7.51 




1 “Experimental results in fattening chickens” by M. A. Jull, and W. A. Maw, Jn Poultry Science, vol. 
V,no. 4, 1923. 


In connection with the results shown in Table 14 it will be noted 
that lots 5 and 8 required a. much higher average quantity of grain 
per pound of gain than all other lots. The fattening rations for lots 
5 and 8 were moistened with water, whereas the rations for the other 
lots w^ere moistened with skim milk. 
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The Problem of Feeding 

Althoiifrli general methods of feeding lia^'e l)een giving fairly 
good results, when the really fundamental problems of feeding are 
considered very vague ideas prevail. It may be that much more 
efficient methods of feeding would result from more refined methods 
of investigational work. 

The raw i^roduets consumed by fowls are used in repairing waste 
and in providing raw materials for growth and reproduction, and 
this process gives rise to the production of the two fine foods — eggs 
and poultry "^meat. The raw products must contain, then, the ma- 
terials out of which the body and eggs are made. The body consists 
of water, salts, proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and various other or- 
ganic substances which are formed from the latter. The egg consists 
of the albumen, a secretion of the glands of the oviduct, and the 
yolk, which is a real cell. The albumen contains over 87 per cent 
water and nearly 11 per cent protein. The other constituents of the 
albumen, or white of the egg, are of less importance. The yolk 
is much more complex than the albumen and contains about 50 per 
cent water and 50 per cent solids: Oih 23 per cent; protein, 1(5 per 
cent; lecithin. 11 per cent; salts, 3 per cent; and cholesterol, 1.5 j)er 
cent. 

The complex character of the body and the egg suggests the nature 
of raw products needed by the fowl. In the production of eggs and 
in the development of body tissue the relative value of the raw 
products depends upon their composition and digestibility. From 
the standpoint of composition alone there are essential differences 
among the raw products used as poultry feeds. All the staple 
grains-=-corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat — contain from 
about 10 to 12 per cent protein, whereas they are all low in ash 
constituents. The percentage of nitrogen-free extract, about 70, is 
practically the same in corn, wheat, barley, and rye, whereas it is 
about 60 in oats and buckwheat. The so-called concentrated feeds 
are naturally relatively rich in protein, the percentage being aJ)out 
82 in dried blood, 50 in meat scraps, 35 in gluten meal, 25 in ground 
bone, and 20 in fresh green bone, while they are relatively poor in 
nitrogen- free extract, containing only about 2 to 5 per cent with 
the exception of gluten meal, which contains about 47 per cent. 

Not only must the composition of the raw product be known, but 
also the percentage of each constituent that is digestible. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate, therefore, that relatively few experiments have 
been conducted in determining the digestion coefficients of poultry 
feeds. Enough work has been done, how^ever, to Tvarrant a few state- 
ments of a general character: Corn is the most thorough^ digestible 
of all grains, and this is true not only of the total organic matter but 
also of protein, nitrogen-free extract, and fat. The protein and 
nitrogen-free extract in wheat are moi‘e thoroughly digested than 
in barley, buckwheat, and oats, and the fat in these three grains is 
more readily digested, than that in wheat. Among the staple grains 
rye is the least digestible. The digestibility of both protein and fat 
in meat scraps is very high, making this cd-called concentrated food 
relatively important in feeding practice. 

Nearly all the fundamental facts of nutrition still remain to be 
determined, for it is known now that the character of the fat, car- 
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bohydrate, and protein is of as great importance as the quantity. 
Although some of the simpler substances, such as water and inor- 
ganic salts, used in the development of tissue or in the formation of 
eggs, are in a condition to be utilized dii’ectl3\ practically all other 
substances must be reduced to simpler compounds. Fats must be 
reduced to fatty acid: and the nature of the fatty acid is important, 
because the character of the fat laid down in the tissue is somewhat 
dependent upon the character of the fat consumed. In regard to 
protein consumption, it is important to know what amino acids are 
present in the proteins, because the various amino acids now Icnown 
have specific functions which can not be replaced by other amino 
acids. 

Very probably one of the most important problems awaiting solu- 
tion in the field of poultry nutrition is to determine the optimum 
amounts of protein to maintain nitrogenous equilibrium in growing 
chicks as well as for lajdng hens.. The reason forihis is-thatmitrogen 
is the most difficult .element .to 'supph" to the bod,v of ' the- bird.* and 
that nitrogen. can be furnished in one form only, the proteins, which 
are expensive from the economic standpoint as well as the phys^io- 
logicah because an excretion of excessi\'e nitrogenous material jdaces 
special: Uurdens on the escretoiy. sj-stem.! It is possible that manj^ 
laying rations as. prepared jat present contain too much protein, but 
future investigational work must solve this problem. * ' ‘ \ 

In addition to the composition, digestibilit3\ and other important 
qualities.;of the raw products, evidence. is accumulating that thej^ 
must contain other bodies neither proteiii nor carbolydrate nor fat 
nor mineral, but of . an organic nature without which the fowl can 
not live. • Apparenth"” these elements are required in . very small 
quantities, butlhej: are of .vital importance. They are called , vita- 
mins, and in general it may be said that sufficient investigational 
work has’ al'readj" demonstrated the vital necessity of the anti- 
rachitic vitamin to. .prevent the development of rickets in chicks 
reared. in .confinement. .. . / . . 

Mineral ihetabolism seems to be closely" associated with the func- 
tions of the vitamins. Also the question of the essential mineral 
requirements is bound up with protein supply, since vegetable pro- 
teins contain onlj’ small quantities of the niost essential minerals, 
calcium, and phosphorus, while the proteins of animal origin contain 
these, elements in greater qiiantitj" but probablj^ not enough to sat- 
isfy requirements. This is especialh" true in respect to calcium and 
probablj" true also of phosphorus, at least in the feeding of hens for 
egg production. 

In the growth of the chick there is a gradual increase in the 
requirement of calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, and sulfur. Milk 
contains a relatively large quantitj" of calcium, phosphorus, sodium, 
and potassium; hence wlien chiefo are supplied with all the sour 
skim milk they want much is supplied in the way of mineral require- 
ments. The growing chick, on the other hand, has small need for 
calcium carbonate in comparison with the laying hen. The grow- 
ing chick needs calcium phosphate for bone formation, whereas the 
laying hen needs calcium caibonate for the formation of eggshells. 
Bone ash and rock phosphate are better than oyster shells as sup- 
29283®~.yBK 1924 27-j-:iS 
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plements to the ordinary grain rations for growing chicks. In the 
case of the laying hen, calcium in rock phosphate can be utilized in 
the development of bone, but not in the formation of eggshell. A 
deficiency of calcium carbonate (oyster shells, clam shells, and lime- 
stone) leads to a decrease in egg production, but does not produce 
soft-shelled eggs. Bone ash and calcium carbonate, when fed with 
certain feeds, increase their capacity to cause gain in live weight. 
Therefore, investigational work has already demonstrated that an 
adequate supply of mineral nutrients in poultry rations is of great 
practical importance. 

The Problem of Breeding 

The quality of chickens kept in all parts of the country has been 
improved considerably through the replacement of mongi*el stock 
with standard-bred poultry and through the use of standard-bred 
males wdth gi'ade or mongrel females. During recent years, particu- 
larly, there has been a great improvement in the laying quality of 
chickens in back-yard, farm, and commercial flocks. This improve- 
ment is largely the result of a realization on the part of poultry 
producers oi the economic importance of good egg production. Of- 
ficially conducted egg-laying contests have been in operation for a 
number of years, and these have demonstrated the possibilities of 
improving egg production through proper systems of breeding com- 
bined with inMligent selection. 

The inheritance of factors involved in annual egg production has 
been a subject of careful inquiry by a number of State experiment 
stations. Although the problem is an extremely complicated one, 
certain facts have become well established, and these, along with a 
few other more outstanding results in inheritance studies, are con- 
sidered very briefly in subsequent remarks. 

One of the most important factors from the standpoint of the 
economics of egg production is the development of early-maturing 
strains of layers. It is not only important to avoid hatching late 
in the season but also to develop by selection and consistent breeding 
methods strains that mature early enough to commence laying in 
October or early Ifovember. Pullets which commence laying in from 
150 to 200 days after being hatched, as compared with pullets which 
commence laying in from 250 to 300 days, not only produce more 
eggs during the most profitable season of production but also usually 
tend to lay more eggs per year. Earliness of maturity is inherited 
and can be developed in a strain of fowls by proper methods of 
selection. 

A case of sex-linked inheritance in the factor for winter egg pro- 
duction has been reported, though to date it has not been substan- 
tiated. If true, however, it should prove of considerable economic 
importance in the development of heavy-laying strains. On the 
other hand, there are two cases — one in Rhode Island Reds and one 
in IVhite Leghorns — which seem to show that the factor for heavy 
laying is not transmitted as a sex-linked factor but is inherited in the 
ordinary Mendelian manner. In other words, these investigations 
go to show that the selection of female breeders may be as significant 
from the genetic standpoint as the selection of male breeders. 

Evidence has been accumulating that the factor for small-egg size 
dominates the factor for large-egg sizse. To whatever extent this is 
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true it becomes a very important matter, because if tlie factor for 
small-egg size becomes well fixed in the flock it would prove difficult 
to eliminate it completely. 

Considerable progress has been made in the study of the inheri- 
tance of broodiness, the evidence to date going to show that its 
presence depends upon two factors. By suitable breeding methods 
it has been possible to develop quickly a strain of low broodiness 
from a strain with a very high degree of broodiness. This is a 
problem of considerable economic importance, since broodiness in a 
flock means decreased egg production and its elimination means 
greater profits. 

The hatchability of eggs gives evidence of being transmitted from 
mother to daughter and from sire to daughter, although it has not 
been demonstrated that it is transmitted from sire to son. How- 
ever, this latter point may be demonstrated within a few years,' 
and the fact that this very important problem is only now in the 
process of being solved is indicative or the difficulties involved in 
a study of many of the problems of inheritance. One authority has 
gone so far as to say that in his opinion hatchability is 2>rimarily a 
matter of breeding. At any rate, it is now very certain that strains 
of fowls with high hatchability can be develoj^ed by proj^er methods 
of selection. 

Another eminently practical problem affecting hatchability has 
been receiving the attention of the geneticists. It has been ascer- 
tained that there is no necessary correlation between the number 
of embiyos which die during the j)eriod of incubation and the 
number of chicks that die within three "weeks after being hatched. 
This means that there are specific factors that cause the death of 
embryos. It is well known that far too high a pro})ortion of embryos 
die at hatching time, and certain lethal characters have been isolated 
which cause the death of embryos i>ossessing tliem. These lethal 
characters aj^j^ear to be inherited in the same simj^le Mendelian 
manner as many other characters, and thus it is 2>ossible to eliminate 
through selection the factors giving rise to the characters. 

The im2>ortant matter of the possible inheritance of resistance to 
vaiious j)oultry diseases is receiving consideration. Resistance to 
bacillary diphtheria of poultry is believed to be due to the presence 
of a unique qualitative Mendelian factor. It is therefore anticipated 
that strains of poultry resistant to the infection may be develo^ied. 
So with fowl cholera.' Two workers are already making a study of 
the possibility of developing, through selective breeding, strains 
of poultry imniime to the ravages of fowl cholera. In time these and 
other lines of work of a similar character should produce results of 
great value in the control and eradication of various iioultry 
diseases. 

Problems of Management 

Considerable progress has been made during recent years in 
respect to problems of management, witli the result that systems 
of rearing and production are being conducted more efficiently than 
ever. ]Many phases of poultry management might be discussed, but 
only three' of the more important will be mentioned here — ^the 
artificial lighting of laying houses, the culling of the laying flocks, 
and the accreditation of hatcheries. 
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The artificial lighting of laying houses . — The use of artificial 
lights in laying houses during the winter months has become a com- 
mon practice on many poultry farms, especially on the commercial 
farms in the northeastern section of the country and on the Pacific 
coast. The use of artificial lights does not increase the annual 
production of eggs as much as it increases the proportion of eggs 
laid during the fall and winter months, wdien egg prices are rela- 
tively the highest. The lights are used from about the first of 
Xo\ ember to the latter pait of March. 

In an experiment conducted by the United States Department of 
Agidculture, in wdiich one 75-watt light Avas used in each of two 
pens of 50 White Leghorn pullets, it was found tiiat 50.2 and 60.0 
dozen eggs more w^ere produced respectively than in two clieck pens 


I 


» 



Fig 24.— a group of small farms rn Californw \\hcre every farm ib entirely devoted to commercial 

poultry farming 

of the same number of White Ijeghorn piillets, which were not 
lighted, the experiment running from November 1 to March 20. 

The lights were turned on at 4.30 a. m. and were kept on until 
daylight, being turned off by the poultry man vhen he fed the 
fouls in the morning. Some poultry men use lights in tl>e morning 
and evening, usually having the lights on approximately one hour 
at each time. ’iVliether lights are used in the morning only or dur- 
ing the morning and evening, thejr should not be kept on for a 
longer time than will give the laying stock from about 12 to 13 
hours of working time. An excessive use of artificial lights is 
harmful, particularly in the case of breeding stock. Again, if lights 
are used in the evening a special dimming device is necessary so that 
when the bright lights are turned off enough light may still be left 
to allow the hens to see the roosts. Another method used by many 
poultry men is to use the lights for one hour during the night, 
frequently from 8 to 9 o’clock or from 9 to 10 o’clock. The birds 
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are fed at this time and thus get an extra feed every- day. With this 
method a dimming system must also be used. 

The outstanding advantage in the use of artificial lights in the 
laying houses is to increase feed consumption, which in turn gives 
rise to increased egg production. As stated previously, an excessive 
use of lights is to be avoided, but where they are used judiciously 
the layers can be kept in better phj^sical condition than when lights 
are not used and egg production is increased at the time of year 
when itds of the greatest economic value. 

The culling of laying flocks . — A study of the physiological changes 
incident to continuous egg production and the correlation of body 
characters with the ability to lay well has led to the system of 
culling lajdng hens. This, practice has had a remai'kable influence 
in the more successful management of thousands of flocks. Poultry 
men have unconsciously learned to study their birds individually, 
and the importance of selecting for any purpose whatever is more 
thoroughly appreciated. 



Fig. 25 —Egg-laying contests at one of the State experiment stations; The egg records obtained at 
these contests have greatly stimulated interest in the culling of flocks 

Another great service that culling has rendered the poultry in- 
dustry of the country has been to impress upon the minds of those 
concerned that selection means greater efficiency in production, and 
that even without the introduction of new blood the quality of the 
stock can be greatly improved. Moreover, the practice of culling 
yearling hens on the basis of past production will finally lead to 
the more efficient culling of pullets for future prodiiction. This will 
mean that unprofitable producers can be eliminated from the flocks 
at the commencement of the laying season. 

The accreditation of hatcheAes . — The business of hatching and 
selling baby chicks by commercial hatcheries operated for this pur- 
pose exclusively has become of very great importance in the develop- 
ment of the American poultry industry. Large numbers of hatch- 
eries are now operating in all parts of the country, and several 
million chicks are sold annually by these hatcheries alone. For the 
most part they are located in what may be called community poultry 
centers — that is, where there is a sufficient number of flocks to supply 
eggs enough to keep the hatchery in operation for about four or five 
months of the year. Some of the hatcheries secure their hatching 
eggs from flocks of all kinds, whereas others secure theirs from 
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selected flocks o\ er which the hatchery operators exercise some con- 
trol in respect to maintenance of breeding stock of certain quality 

During recent years there has been widespread interest among 
hat(‘hery operators and buyers of baby chi(*ks in the adoption of a 
scheme to insure the production of chicks of the highest possible 
qiiality. From this there has grown a demand for official inspec- 
tion and regulation of hatcheries and of flocks supplying eggs for 
their use. The system of official control in some States has developed 
through cooperation between hatchery operators and the State de- 
partment of agriculture or poultry department or the poultry exten- 
sion service of the State agricultural college or the State farm bu- 
reau, or all four of these organizations working together. 

The fundamental features of the accredited hatchery system in 
the different States are essentially the same, only the more impor- 
tant of which need be mentioned. The flocks supplying eggs for 
the hatcheries must contain nothing but purebred birds, and the 
birds u^^ed as breeders must also be inspected by an authorized in- 



Fig 26 — Tj pical commercial poulti v farm m the Northeastern States This type of farm usually 
ton tarns about 5 aci es, which is entirely d€\ oted to maintaining about 1,500 White l/eghorn hens 
The mam product is maiket eggs 

sjiector. Each bird must conform, in a reasonable degree, to the 
standard for the breed and variety set forth in the American Stand- 
ard of Perfection. In addition to this every bird must be healthy 
and vigorous, and the female must conform, in a reasonable de- 
gree, to the best Imown standards for egg production. The hatch- 
eries shall not use any eggs for hatching except those coming from 
inspected flocks. The incubators used by the hatcheries must be 
thoroughly disinfected after each hatch and every effort must be 
exerted by the hatchery operator to produce chicks of only the 
highest quality. The containers used for shipping chicks must be 
approved by an authorized insp>ector. Also, the hatchery operator 
is usually required to keep a specified set of records concerning 
the number and kind of eggs incubated as well as the number of 
chicks hatched, and other information concerning the sale and ship- 
ment of chicks. The chicks are usually sold under a State trade- 
mark which serves as a guarantee of the superior quality of the 
chicks. For the most part, the State-accredited hatchery schemes 
are self-supporting, fees and expenses beinir su])ported in part by 
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the hatchery operators themselves. The adoption of the hatchery 
system has meant a very great deal in respect to the improvement 
of the quality of chicks hatched sold during the past few years. The 
extent to which the accredited hatchery system becomes- nation-wide 
in its scope, the greater will be the benefits to the bab^^-chick indus- 
try, which has already assumed enormous proportions to the poultry 
industry as a whole. 

The Turkey Industry 

Turkey raising in the United States has long been an important 
enterprise because of the large quantities of turkey meat consumed 
annually. Since there is always likely to be a keen demand for 
such a poj^ular article of diet, it is desirable to encourage the rais- 
ing of turkeys to meet this demand. 

Turkey raising is a very adaptable enterprise, since these fowls 
are being raised in practically all parts of the United States. The 



F G. 27.— Number of turkeys, ducks, and geese on farms as shown by the census of 1920 

census of 1920, the latest figure available, shows the six leading 
States in production of turkeys to be Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
California, Kentucky, and Virginia. An enormous number of small 
flocks are raised annually on grain farms, and there are also many 
large commercial flocks. Formerly large numbers w^ere raised in 
New England, but in recent years there has been a decided decrease. 
There have been decreases in other parts of the coimtry as well, and 
this has resulted in a marked decrease in the number raised in the 
country as a whole. According to the census of 1900, there were 
on farms in the United States 6,594,695 turkeys; in 1910 there were 
8,688,708; and in 1920 there were 3,627,028. Although the census 
enumerations were taken at different times of the year, the totals are 
fairly I'epresentatives of the trend in numbers. 

Several causes have been assigned for the decrease in the number 
raised. The rearing of tlie young stock, in some respects at least, 
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requires more detailed attention than is the case with most other 
classes of poultry. ^ The prevalence of blackhead has been a domin- 
ant factor. The birds range widely and frequently trespass upon 
the property of neighbors, the vexation tending to discourage turkey 
raising. Finally, little attention has been gi\en the more important 
problems of the industry by investigators and others interested. 

On the other hand, there is opportunity for further development. 
Turkey raising is profitable, particularly where conditions are suit- 
able and proper methods of management are followed. Turkeys 
can be raised successfully with very little equipment, so that the 
capital outlay in the enterprise is small. Except during the grow- 
ing season, the management of the flock is a fairly simple matter. 
Oi course, considerable care must be exercised in maintaining con- 
stitutional viaor in the breeding stock ; the flock must be kept rela- 



FKi 28 —Tuikejs ire to maiket m some of the Southern states. This flo( k has bitu githtiod 

fiom 1 1 irge nuinbei of farms tv here tin koj s ire kpt m small flocks 

tively free from disease; and the soil, especially where the poults 
are fed, must be kept sanitary. But these factors can be dealt with 
when projier care is exercised. Moreover, turkeys are inclined to 
range freely, and in so doing they destroy many injurious insects 
and pick up much waste grain. This reduces the costs of raising 
and increases the profits. Prices for live and dressed turkeys have 
ahvays been considerably higher than those for other classes of 
poultry. 

The Goose Industry 

Geese are raised successfully in all parts of the United States, 
but are most abundant in the 'Middle West and South. According 
to the census of 1920, there were reported 2,939,203 geese in the 
United States, a decrease from 4,431,980 reported in 1910. Illinois, 
with 195,769 geese, contained the greatest number, but Missouri, 
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Arkansas, and lo’^'a each nearly equaled this production. Follo'w- 
ing these States, but rrith a considerably smaller nimiber of geese, 
came Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, Sorth Carolina, and Texas. 
The ascendency in the number of geese kept on farms has passed 
very largely from the South Central to the Xorth Central States 
during the last 10. years. About one-tenth of the farms in the 
United States reported geese. Geese could be raised profitably on 
many more farms, because they are hardy, are the closest grazers 
knoAvn, and Avill get almost their entire liA'ing from a good pasture. 



Fig. 29.— Flock of geese being fattened for the holiday market. These geese were collected from a 
wide area from general fanns where the raising of geese is a side issue 

The Duck Industry 

According to the census of 1920 there ’svere 2,817,624 ducks in the 
United States on January 1 of that rear, valued at $3,373,966. This 
shoTTS a slight deci'ease in numbers from the census of 1910, indicat- 
ing that the production of ducks in the country as a whole is hardly 
holding its own. The decrease occurred in the Southern States, 
but several of the States in which ducks are raised on special duck 
farms showed an increase in the number of ducks kept. Massa- 
chusetts, California, and Colorado showed an increase of about 5 
per cent. New York, which contains by far the greatest number of 
duck farms, located for the most i^art on Long Island, showed no 
change in the number of ducks, but as the nimiber raised on commer- 
cial farms has undoubtedly increased materially in the last 10 years 
a decrease in the number of ducks on general fai’ms must have 
occurred to offset this increase on duck farms. Ducks are most 
numerous in the following States, arranged according to their pro- 
duction: Iowa, Illinois, Pennsjdvania, New York, Missouri, Minne- 
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sota, Tennesbee, Ohio, South Dakota, Indiana, and Nebraska, the 
mimbei lannina from about 285,000 head in Iowa to 100,000 in 
Nebiaska. 



Fig 30— Duck farming on Long Island is one of the most highly specialized phasts of the poultry 
industry Many of these faims market from 50,000 to 100,000 ducks duimg the first sn. months 
of each j ear 


The Guinea-Fowl Industry 

The value of the guinea fov 1 as a substitute for game birds, such 
as grouse, partridge, quail, and pheasant, is becoming more and 
more 1 ‘eeognized by those who aie fond of this class of meat, and 
the demand for these fowls is increasing steadily. Many hotels and 
restaurants in the larger cities serve jirime young guineas at ban- 
quets and club dinners as a S2>ecial delicacy, inien well cooked, 
gumeas are attractive in a 2 ipeaiance, although darker than common 
fowls, and the flesh of yoimg birds is tender and of es25ecially fine 
flavor, resembling that of wild game. Ijike all other fowl, old 
guineas aie very likelj' to be tough and rather dry. 

_A few of the larger poultrj raisers, 25aiticulaily those who are 
within easy reach of the large eastern markets, make a 2 >ractice of 
raising a hundrecl or so guineas each year; but the gi’eat inajority 
of guineas are raised in small flocks of from 10 to 2.") upon farms 
in the Middle West and in the kSouth. Many farmers keep a jiair or 
a trio of guineas more as a novelty than for profit, and from these 
a small flock is raised. 

The total number of guinea fowl in this country is comparatively 
small, the number on farms in 1920, according to the census figures, 
being 2.1:10,421. This number is slightly less than the number of 
either ducks or geese, about two-thirds the number of turkeys, and a 
very small percentage of the number of chickens. The census figures 
show an increase of 3G per cent in the number of guinea fowl on 
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farms in 1920 over the number in 1910. Texas showed the largest 
number, followed by Pennsylvania, Georgia, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, Illinois, Oklahoma, and Missouri. 

The Pigeon Industry 

Pigeons are kept in all parts of the United States, but most of the 
large squab-producing plants are found near the large cities in the 
Northeastern and Middle Western States and on the Pacific coast. 
Many pigeons are kept as a side issue on general farms in the Mid- 
dle West and South, but their value is much less than those specially 
bred and fed for large squabs. Prolific pigeons that produce large 
squabs are confined in pens on most squab-producing plants; com- 
mon pigeons, which are less prolific and produce smaller squabs of 
a poorer quality, are kept on the general farms and are usually 
allowed their freedom. 

The demand for squabs, especially in large cities, is increasing. 
Squabs are often used to replace dressed game, which is decreasing 
in this coimtry. The prices received for squabs are high enough to 
make squab raising return a fair profit wherever there is a good 
market. Most of the large successful pigeon farms make a business 
of selling breeding stock and are not devoted primarily to the pro- 
duction of squabs for meat. 

The Game-Poultry Industry 

Jn the United States the game-bird market has undergone a com- 
plete change within a generation. Formerly this market was as 
w-ell supplied both in quantity and variety as any in the world, the 
game consisting entirely of wild birds. Now, after almost complete 
elimination for a period of years through legal restrictions, the 
game-bird market, although enormously decreased, is gradually 
growing. The birds marketed, how^ever, except for certain imported 
species, are for the most i)art propagated in captivity. 

Between 1870 and 1880 the passenger pigeon was shipped literally 
by the carload, and a single con.signment of prairie chickens to a 
'New York dealer weighed 20 tons. Wild ducks by the tens of thou- 
sands were poured into the game markets from all the important 
hunting grounds of the country. It gradually became evident that 
an increasing demand, easily cktered to because of improved facili- 
ties for shipping and marketing, was rapidly depleting the wild 
stock. Conservation laws multiplied, sale was prohibited, and 
through a final enactment, the Federal migratory bird treaty act 
of 1918, the market for wild game birds in the United States was 
practically closed. 

However, this law and also those of numerous States have provis- 
ions designed to permit and encourage artificial propagation of 
game birds and their marketing under restrictions intended to pre- 
vent drafts on the wild stock, such as our former experience proved 
to be incompatible with its maintenance. This legislation lias de- 
veloped unevenly, as is usually the case where the 48 States act 
independently on a given subject. No fewer than 28 States have 
fair to good laws on the subject, and at least 12 others have made 
a beginning. The problem is a difficult one, and game breeders 
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should realize that there is no disposition to hamper them; rather 
the almost universal desire is to encourage them so far as can be 
done without endangering our present standard of protection of wild 
game. 

The propagation and sale of migratory waterfowl (that is wild 
ducks, geese, and swans) is legal under regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; in 1922, 4,291 individuals obtained per- 
mits to possess, propagate, and sell birds of this class. These game 
breeders reared ai^proxiniately 42,800 bii'ds, of which about 12,200 
were sold for propagating purposes (including those used for de- 
coys), 10,1{){) for food, and 8,0(K) were eaten at home. 

The breeding of nonmigratory game birds, such as pheasants and 
quaih is under State regulation, but statistics as to the extent of the 
industry are very unsatisfactory. State game departments in a num- 
ber of instances rear and distribute many pheasants, but this activity 
can not be reckoned in estimating the commercial importance of the 
propagation of these birds. Definite totals can hardly be attempted 
wdth present Imowledge of the subject, but the statement may be ven- 
tured that the 13,100 pheawsants, exclusive of importations reported, 
sold for food in Xew York and New Jersey in 1922 exceeded those 
sold for such use in other States. The number sold for propagating 
and stocking purposes doubtless is far larger, but definite figures 
have been unobtainable. So far as individual propagators are con- 
cerned the data available would indicate that, while fever are en- 
gaged in the culture of upland than of aquatic game birds, the num- 
bers of these birds sold for propagation and for food are somewliat 
larger. 

Under present conditions the market for artificially propagated 
game birds is mainly with others desiring to engage in rearing the 
birds and to sportsmen for decoys and for restocking shooting co- 
verts. Prices realized from these sources are so high that only a 
limited demand exists for the liirds for table use, mainly by the 
most luxurious hotels and clubs. kSo long as the demand for clecoJ^ 
stocking, and propagatinir birds absorbs most of the output at fancy 
prices, it is not likely that production of birds for food will become 
much more important than it is at jiresent. Tlovx^ver, sliould the 
rearing of game birds continue to increase, prices would decreavse and 
a more general market for tlie birds could be established. 

By-Products and Their Uses 

Feathers and manure are by-products of the poultry, pigeon, and 
game-poultry industries and have a commercial value of consider- 
able importance. 

Feathers 

Feathers are a by-product of the poultry industry, except in the 
ostrich industry, which, however, is now limited to Very few locali- 
ties and is not extensive anywhere in the United States. Although 
feathep are a by-product, they are of considerable value and have 
extensive uses, especially- in the manufacture of millinery specialties 
i^d in the maldng of pillows, cushions, mattresses, dusters, artificial 
floTvers, and for other purposes. The value of feathers is affected by 
the class of birds producing them and by the color. Goose and duck 
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feathers are usually more valuable than chicken and turkey feathers, 
and white feathers always command a higher price than colored 
ones. 

Manure 

Poultry manure is a valuable by-product of the poultry industry. 
On many farms and on some commercial poultry plants the manure 
is returned directly to the land. In other cases it may be collected 
and sold either as a fertilizer or for tanning purposes. The use of 
chemicals for tanning, however, has greatly decreased the demand 
for poultry manure for this purpose. As a fertilizer poultry ma- 
nure is especially valuable, as is indicated by its chemical com- 
position — 1.44 per cent nitrogen, 0.39 per cent potash, and 0.99 per 
cent phosphoric acid. 

Poultry Diseases and Sanitation 

Chickens, turke 5 ^s, ducks, geese, and pigeons are susceptible to 
many diseases, some of which are highly infectious and cause a high 
mortality. Thej" may also harbor various kinds of parasites, some 
living on the surface of the body and others in the trachea, crop, 
stomach, intestine, or air sacs. 

The contagious diseases which are caused by microorganisms and 
the weakness and loss of flesh and egg production caused by the 
larger parasites are the most important conditions which the poiiltry- 
man has to consider in the endeavor to keep his birds healthy. 

The course, lesions, and results of disease in birds naturally corre- 
spond with those obseiu'ed in other animals, but present some varia- 
tions. Birds as a rule do not show any marked resistance to the 
more infectious diseases to which they are susceptible, as a large per- 
centage or practically the entire flock may become infected upon 
exposure. Their ability to recover from a virulent disease is also 
limited, and the mortality is usually high. 

It is unfortunate that there is no satisfactory way of estimating 
the economic loss from disease in poultry. Were it possible to show 
by figures the annual cost to the poultry industry of losses through 
death, impaired vitality, decrease in egg production and in egg fer- 
tility as a result of disease, the total would undoubtedly be sur- 
prisingly large. Since there are no available statistics on poultry 
losses due to disease in general, or to any one specific disease, state- 
ments as to the economic phase of the subject can only be made in 
the most general way. 

Those who ai’e engaged in poultry-disease investigations, and no 
doubt those who are engaged with other poultry problems over a 
large field, realize that diseases of various kinds are extremely com- 
mon in domesticated birds and that the losses sustained are very 
great. Although the value of an individual fowl is comparatively 
small, the tendency of infectious diseases to destroy a large portion 
of the flock, or cause a marked decrease in egg production, makes 
the total monetary loss a considerable item and often means failure 
to the man who is making poultry raising a business. 

Among the most important infectious poultry diseases in the 
United States are bacillary wdiite diarrhea of baby chicks, Bacterium 
pullorum infection of the" egg organs in hens, coceidiosis of all the 
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domesticated birds and particularly of groAving chickens and 
pigeons, tuberculosis, roup, chicken pox, fowl typhoid, cholera-like 
diseases, and blackhead of turkeys. All of these diseases occur an- 
nually throughout the country, are highly fatal, and are of the 
greatest economic importance both as a result of the high inortality 
in infected flocks and the decrease in egg production which they 
cause. 

There are numerous minor infectious and noninf ectious diseases of 
poultry, the aggregate annual loss from which is undoubtedly large, 
but these luckily do not inYolve so high a percentage of individuals 
in the flocks attacked or prove so fatal as the group previously 
mentioned. 

The control of disease in poultry presents problems of a character 
someAvhat different from the control of disease in other domesticated 
animals, owing to several causes: (1) Because of the close associa- 
tion of fowls in flocks, an infectious disease which gains entrance to 
the premises is likely to spread rapidly and affect many birds by 
the time symptoms liecome apparent to the owner; (2) lowls seem 
to show less resistance to their natural diseases than clo other ani- 
mals to theirs, and the percentage of affected ones which recover in 
severe outbreaks is less than is the case in outbreak of disease among 
larger animals; (3) the same care or nursing can not well be given 
to fowls that is part of the routine procedui'e in dealing with other 
animals; (4) the value of the average fowl does not warrant the 
time consumed and the cost of treating each one separately, hence 
individual treatment is not practicable in cases where a large num- 
ber of birds are affected and measures must be adopted which will 
do the greatestgood through treating the flock as a whole. 

The control of poultry diseases must be governed to a large ex- 
tent by the specific nature of each disease and its aA^enue of entrance 
to the flock. Measures which look toward preA^ention of disease are 
of the first importance, and if these were generally adopted and 
conscientiously followed by poultry raisers several of the more 
important diseases could be checked materially or practically con- 
trolled. For instance, bacillary AAiiite diarrhea of baby chicks, 
which results primarily from ovarian infection in hens, could be 
eradicated if flocks which harbor the causative germ Avere not used 
for breeding purposes. Other diseases could be preA^ented by safe- 
guarding against their entrance to the flock. 

Sanitation plays an important part in the control and prevention 
of infectious poultry diseases. Some of the most serious diseases 
are not influenced by any knoAvn method of treatment, and the only 
ho]^ of stopping an outbreak of disease or lessening the number 
of its victims is by^ instituting sanitary measures including frequent 
cleaning and disinfection of the chicken houses, isolation of the sick, 
and sterilization of the drinking water by means of an appropriate 
antiseptic. 

Parasites 

Most fowls harbor parasites, and no doubt are affected to a greater 
or less extent by them, depending upon the degree of infestation. 
Economically, hoAveA^er, the ])arasitic troul)les are relatively of minor 
importance, as compared with the infectious diseases* At least seven 
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different species of lice occur on chickens* and still other forms occur 
on other poultry. Of the many kinds of mites affecting poultry the 
three most important are the red mites udiich feed on the birds at 
night, the depluming-scabies mite* and the scaly-leg mite. Ticks do 
considerable damage to chickens in the Southwestern States, It is 
possible and practicable to keep a flock of poultry free from all ex- 
ternal parasites* and this should be the aim of every one who is 
endeavoring to establish a successful poultry industry. 

The principal internal parasites are the gapeworm which attaches 
itself to the internal surface of the windipe of the young chicken 
and at times is responsible for hea^y losses* the roundworms of the 
intestine* and the tapeworm. Most chickens are infested with one 
or more species of parasitic worms. These worms may be present 
in small numbers and may do no apparent damage. If, however, 
the birds are kept under conditions favoring the spread and multi-' 
plication of the parasites (for example, overcrowding in small pens), 
the fowls may become heavily infested, and in consequence they 
may be weak, unthrifty* emaciated, and improductive. In connec- 
tion with the use of treatments, preventive measures along the lines 
of cleanliness and sanitation should be used to keep internal para- 
sites under control. 

Marketing Poultiy Products 

The marketing of poultry products is a highly specialized business 
which has become of great commercial magnitude. During 1923, 
more than 161/^ million cases of 30 dozen eggs each were required 
to supply New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and San Fran- 
cisco alone. During this same period there were shipped to these 
cities over 340,000,000 poimds of dressed poultry. The average 
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Fig. 31.— The line labeled “Net storage movement” shows the net quantity of eggs placed in cold 
storage or taken out of storage in the ftve markets each month. When it is above the zero line, 
it indicates the quantity placed in storage; when it is below the zero line, it indicates the quan- 
tity taken out of storage for trade use. The shaded area between the two lines therefore shows 
the quantity of eggs absorbed by current consumptive demand 
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COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS OF EGGS, UNITED STATES. 1921-1923 



FUt. 32.—C old-fat orage holdings of eggs m the shell aie piactically at zero point March 1 of each 
icar and leach their peak about August 1, fiom which they decline until they reach their low 
point again on Mai eh 1 


daily re(j[iiirements of the district served from Xew York City were 
over half a million dozen eggs, about 450,000 pounds of dressed 
poultry, and nearly 35 carloads of live poultry. These producth 
must be gathered from the farms where they are produced, concen- 
trated for shipment, graded, packed, transported, perhaps placed in 
cold storage and distributed through the jobbing trade to the re- 
tailers be tore they finally get into the hands of the consumers. 
Each step in the marketing process requires labor, money invest- 
ment, skill, specialized knowledge, and risk. All these costs and 
j)rocesses 5 coupled with the great distan(‘es wdiich most poultry prod- 
ucts must travel '\Ahen mai*keted in commercial (juantities, necessi- 
tates the saving of time in handling and the prevention of waste 
and loss in so far as possible. In consequence the various marketing 
functions have been divided to a large extent and are performed l>y 
different groups, and specialization in each of them naturally has 
taken place to a marked degree. 

The production of poultry and eggs is not uniform l)iit fluctuates 
greatly with the season. Spring is the natural season of re})r()diu*- 
tion for all poultry and in spite of changes and improvements in 
management designed to shift a part of the production to other sea- 
sons, the spring and early summer will continue to be the seasons of 
greatest egg production.' (See fig. 21.) They are also the seasons 
chiring which the great bulk of chickens must be hatched and reared, 
with the result that most of them will continue to go forward to 
market during the fall and wdnter seasons. The present marketing 
practices which have been developed to cope with this seasonal pro- 
duction wdll therefore continue to be needed and to add complexity 
to the problem of successful marketing. 

Both eggs and dressed poultry are highly perishable products. 
Ynless they are marketed promptly after they are produced or are 
handled under conditions which are suitable for preserving their 
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qualitj^ they will deteriorate very rapidly and eventually spoil. 
Since spoilage means loss and deterioration means a lessened value, 
methods of handling, processing, grading, and transporting have 
been devised to prevent this, and this again has increased the ten- 
dency toward specialization and complication of the marketing 
process. 

There is a wide variation in the quality of poultry products as 
they enter the channels of trade. A part of this is due to natural 
differences in the original product. A part is caused by deterioration 
that has occurred after production and which may be due either to 
poor handling or to delay in marketing. With this variation in 
quality existing, it is usual to examine these products at one or more 
points during the journey to market and to sort or grade them ac- 
cording to quality if they are to be placed in the consumptive chan- 
nels best suited to them and if the best prices are to be realized for 
them. Such sorting or grading, although necessary, introduces addi- 
tional processes in the system of marketing. 

Methods of Handling Eggs from the Farm to the Consumer 

The channels of trade through which eggs reach the terminal mar- 
kets are too numerous and too varied to attempt to describe them all 
in detail. In a broad way these channels may be divided into those 
in which the eggs are shipped by the producer direct to the terminal 
market and those in which the eggs pass through a concentration 
point after they leave the hands of the producer, there to be com- 
bined with other similar lots for shipment to the terminal market. 

COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS OF EGGS, UNITED STATES AND FIVE MARKETS, 
THREE-YEAR AVERAGE. 1921-1923 
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Fig. 33.-- On April 1 the holdings of storage in the five markets •constitute about 44 per cent of 
the holdings of the entire United States. The proportion in the five markets increased slightly 
until it was over 46 per cent on August 1, the time at which the holdings were greatest. As the 
eggs were drawn out of stomge the proportion gradually increased still further, owing to the more 
rapid rate of withdrawal from storages outside of the five markets, until it amounted to more than 
66 per cent on February 1 
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Among the channels follo-n-ed by shipiuents made direct from pro- 
ducers to terminal markets may be mentioned producer to consumer, 
j)roducer to retailer, restaurant, etc., and producer to city jobber or 
wholesale receiver. 

Producer to consumer . — This channel is utilized principally by 
those producers who live in fairly clo.se proximity to the terminal 
market or who are within easy shipping distance. The establish- 
ment of a city route by the producer which he serves regularly on 
certain days is one means of securing the necessary contact with the 
consumer. This form of producer-to-consuiner selling is, of course, 
limited by the necessity of a suitable location but is one which is 
imdergoing development in favorable localities at the pi'esent time. 
This method of marketing requires more time and effort but should 
result in better prices than can be secured through most other 
methods. 

Another means of establishing direct trade between the producer 
and consumer is a modification of the above where the producer on 

COLD-STORAQE HOLOINQS OF FROZEN EQGS, UNITED STATES. 1921-1923 
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Fig. 34.— The col<l>storago holdings of frozen eggs show a general tendency to increase after the 
flush egg-producing months of spring, reaching their highest point about Septerntier, after 
which there is a gradual decrease until the following spring. The quantity of frozen eggs in storage 
is much smaller and varies within narrower limits than the holdings of shell eggs. The movement 
of frozen eggs out of storage differs from that of shell eggs in not being reduced to the zero point 
and then built up again with entirely new supplies. Frozen eggs can be held over from one 
season to another, whereas it is not feasible to do so with shell eggs 

certain days takes bis. ep:gs to the city and disposes of them at the 
public market. In this manner it is possible to establish a regular 
clientele which seeks out the producer at the market instead of the 
producer going to the consumer’s door. 

Parcel post is another channel through which a direct trade be- 
tween producer and consumer is carried on. Because the postal 
charges increase with distance, most parcel-post trading is limited 
between points within the second zone. Shipments are usually made 
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at regular prearranged intervals and several dozen sent at a time 
to reduce the shipping cost per dozen. 

Where producers live on well-traveled automobile roads, a con- 
siderable quantity of eggs is sold at the farmers’ doors. Many city 
dwellers who own automobiles form the habit of motoring to the 
farm of some producer for their eggs either because the;^ can se- 
cure a product of superior quality or because they can often pur- 
chase more cheaply there, quality considered, than they can in the 
city. 

In any system of direct dealing in poultry products between the 
producer and the consumer it is essential that the quality of the 
product be given careful consideration. Consumers buy from pro- 
ducers partly because they expect to get a fresher, better product. 
If their trade is to be held, it is of the utmost importance that their 
confidence and expectations are not disappointed. 

Producer to retailer. — A. fairly common outlet for eggs is the ship- 
ment by the producer to a retailer, hotel, restaurant, soda foun- 
tain, or hospital in the city. Often this furnishes a most advan- 

WHOLESALE PRICES OF EGGS AT NEW YORK, 1921-1923 



Fig. 35.~The prices of Pacific Coast Wliite Extras and nearby Hennery White Extras show a very 
close agreement because of their high quality and the demand which exists for the product of 
such quality. The slightly higl^r price of the Pacific coast eggs in 1921 was doubtless due to 
the closer grading and greater uniformity of the eggs and the better packing. Since a quotation 
has been established on the New York market for New Jersey eggs as packed by the Producers’ 
Cooperative Association of that State, the price of this grade h^ averaged higher than the Pacific 
coast eggs. Fresh Gathered Firsts, which are mainly eggs from the Middle West, exhibit the 
same general price tendency but range considerably lower, the difference in price being greater 
during the summer and fall than during the spring. The greater price spread during the former 
season is due to the greater difference in qumity during the heated season and also to the fact 
that the users of this grade turn to storage eggs to a considerable extent when prices become high, 
which lessens the demand and tends to hold the prices lower. Storage Packed Firsts run 
several cents higher than Fresh Gathered Firsts, owing to the more careful grading and better 
packing which are essential in eggs to be placed in storage. Refrigerator Firsts, which are the 
Storage Packed Firsts as they come out of storage, show a price level several cents higher than the 
latter, an increase which normally represents carrying charges and profit. The tendency is for 
the price of Refrigerator Firsts to rise during the fall and winter with that of Fresh Gathered 
Firsts, but not to the same extent 
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tafjeous market, the price frequently being agreed upon in advance 
either at a flat rate throughout the year or at a stated advance 
above tlie wholesale market price of eggs of a certain grade. One 
of the difficulties in the way of this system of marketing is^ that 
production must ordinarily be sufficient in amount to allow fairly 
frequent shipments in case lots and also that this class of trade 
frequently insists upon a specified quantity delivery each week 
throughoiit the year. To furnish this quantity at the season of low 
production requires a flock of such size that there will be a (‘onsider- 
able surplus during the rest of the year which must be disposed of 
in some other way. In this outlet quality is again a question of 
paramount importance if the customers are to remain satisfied. 

Producer to city jobber or irholemler . — Undoubtedly most eggs 
ship])ed by i)roducers to the terminal market are sent to jobbers or 
wholesale receivers. Eggs handled in this way are shipped largely 
by express from all sections within a reasonable distance of the 
market. It is this outlet which is used by producers who desire 
to make their own shipments to market but who do not wish to give 
the time and necessary effort to take advantage of any of the other 
channels to terminal market outlets previously described. Among 
the agencies handling eggs which reach their market through a 
concentration point may be mentioned the country store, the huck- 
ster, the local buyer, the poultry and egg-packing* house, the cream- 
ery, and the cooperative association. 

The country store , — In general farming sections at a considerable 
distance from the large consuming markets it has long been the (uis- 
toni for country stores to handle the eggs of their farmer customers. 
This has been clone largelj^ as a convenience to the store s patrons and 
because it attracted trade, rather than through a desire on the part 
of the storekeeper to engage in the egg business. The eggs are taken 
in either for cash or in trade, usually the latter. They are commonly 
purchased on a case-count basis — that is, a flat price per dozen with- 
out regard to the quality of the eggs or even whether they are good 
or bad. Such a system means, of course, that an average price is 
paid for all qualities and that the price of good eggs is enough lower 
than it should be to cover the loss on the poor eggs. Under such a 
system, where quality receives no recognition, there is no incentive 
to produce a good article. The country store has undoubtedly been 
one of the greatest factors in encouraging careless and dilatory 
handling of eggs and is responsible for a great deal of the deteriora- 
tion and loss which occurs. Because the store usually has no fatali- 
ties for holding the eggs, further deterioration in their quality is 
likeljr to occur before they are shipped. "^Vhen the storekeeper gets 
a siinicient number of eggs on hand to make it worth while, or when 
he finds it convenient to do so, he ships them to an egg packer or 
buyer. 

The huckster . — The huckster makes a business of going through 
the country with a wagon or automobile truck buying eggs at the 
farms or from storekeejpers. He may be working independently, 
or he may be an agent of the egg packer. In former years hucksters 
used wagons altogether and frequently made trips of several days 
or a week’s duration. Under these conditions the eggs suffered 
severe deterioration in quality. At present most hucksters use auto- 
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mobile trucks and bring in each night the eggs which they have 
gathered during the day. With proper protection of the eggs from 
the sun and rain and from , jolting or rough handling and with 
routes established which are covered regularly and frequently, eggs 
of very good quality are secured by this system. 

The local buyer.— In many small towns egg buyers are located. 
These men may be m business for themselves or may be buying for 
an egg packer. Their egg business, imlike that oi many country 
stores, is on a cash basis, and they are more likely to buy on a loss-off 
basis — that is, to throw out and refuse to buy any bad eggs or to offer 
the seller his choice of a case-count or loss-off basis with a higher 
price named if he agrees to the latter. In some localities or States 
these buyers operate on a quality basis — that is, they divide the mar- 
ketable eggs into two or more grades and graduate the rate of pay- 
ment according to the quality of the eg^s. Too often these buyers 
are inadequately equipped with proper facilities for handling the 
eggs without deterioration, but since they follow this as a business 
they are more likely to ship promptly and therefore avoid much of 
the loss and deterioration which the storekeeper incurs. 

The poultry cund egg packer . — ^The poultry and egg packer con- 
stitutes the principal concentrating agency of the great poultry 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF PACIFIC COAST WHITE EGGS ON THE NEW YORK AND 
SAN FRANCISCO MARKETS, 1921, 1922. AND 1923 



Fig. 36— By proper handling and careful grading the cooperative mar£etmg associations com- 
posed of Facifle coast producers have been able to standardize the quality of their eggs and to 
establish an outlet for them on the New York market, where the high-grade demand is for eggs of 
the kind produced on the Pacific coast. The prices obtained are sufficiently above the San 
Francisco market to pay the cost of shipment across the country and still 3 deld a profit 

and egg producing section of the Middle West. Receiving ship- 
ments from producers, storekeepers, hucksters, and local buyers, the 
packer grades and combines these lots and ships them forward to 
the final market in large lots, usually straight car lots of eggs or 
dressed poultry or car lots of eggs and dressed poultry mixed. The 
up-to-date packer has an establishment equipped with chill rooms 
for holding eggs under proper temperature conditions, and appre- 
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ciates the nec‘essity for chilling and handling the eggs promptly. 
In consequence deterioration is largely checked or much slowed 
down after the eggs reach the packer's hands. Shipments of eggs 
by the j^ackor genei‘ally go to the city wholesale dealer or to the 
cold-storage warehouse. 

The cmnnerip — In some sections of the country creameries make 
a busines of handling the eggs brought in by their patrons. This 
is more especially true of cooperative creameries. Because the 
creamery often has chill-room facilities which it can utilize for the 
eggs, because the patrons are more likely to deliver their eggs fre- 
quently and therefore in a fresh condition, since they must deliver 
their milk or cream at regular and fre(iuent intervals, and because 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN FARM AND MARKET PRICES OF EGGS, FIVE- 
YEAR AVERAGE. 1910-1914: THREE-YEAR, AVERAGE, 1921-1923 

CENTS 



of eggs shown is an average of the prices received by produeens in the 
Mates of Onw, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, ^tinnesotn, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. The New York pritt' is the virholesale price of Fresh Gathered Firsts, a large part of 
wnicn conies from the States named. The faim and market prices are very close together duiing 
the late winter and early spring, und gradually separate during the summer and fall until 
November, when they are farthest apart. This increase spread is doubtless due to the greater 
deterioration which occurs dui ing the healed portion of the year and to the tendency of producers 
to nola eggs m the fall on a rising market. As a consequence, tlie quality of the farm eggs 
approMmates less closely the quality purchavSe<l on the terminal market, so that the losses in 
candliug and grading are greatei and must be covered by the ditToienw' in the buying and 
wholesale priC(‘s ‘ ^ 

the outlets for butter and e^igs are generally closely related, the 
creamery is a loffioal agency for handling the 'e^^rs of a community. 
Shipments of the egjrs received, like those of the butter made, usually 
go to a city wholesale receiver, 

T/ie coojiemtive afutociafhn . — In some sections, particularly where 
f‘gg farminff is highly developed, egg producers have banded them- 
seh’es together into cooperative associations which act as the mar- 
keting agencies for their members. In some cases these associa- 
tions imdeiiake only the concentration, grading, and shipjiing of the 
eggs, placing the terminal market distribution in the hands of pri- 
vate agencies already established; in other cases the distributing 
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functions of the terminal market wholesale dealer and, to a less 
extent, those of the jobber are assumed by the association. Interest 
in the development of cooperative egg-marketing associations is 
widespread at the present time, and they are becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in the marketing of eggs. 

Methods of Handling Poultry from Farm to Consumer 

Live poultry , — A very large part of the poultry nxarketed leaves 
the hands of the producers alive, largely because producers have not 
the proper facilities for dressing and they are not skilled in the 
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Fig, 38.— The excess of receipts during the season of Ousb production depresses prices until the> 
reach a point where it pays to place eggs in cold storage and bold them for the period of scarcity, 
when prices are higher. Consequently storage holdings accumulate during the season of flush 
receipts and low prices and are drawn upon for use during the season of light receipts and higher 
prices. If production and receipts were uniform throughout the year, the price also would 
remain more nearly uniform and there would be little need to hold eggs in cold storage 


operation. It usually pays them best, therefore, to sell alive and to 
allow other agencies to dress such of the poultry as conditions 
require. 

The producer usually ships live poultry to the city wholsale re- 
ceiver or sells to a local buyer or to a poultry packer. His location 
wdth respect to market influences his choice 'of an outlet. If within 
easy shipping distance of a good market, he usually shi^DS there. 
If more remote from market, he sells to the local buyer or ships to 
the poultry packer or car-lot shipper. The car-lot shipper of live 
poultry concentrates the small shipments from producers and local 
bujT'ers and forwards them to market in car lots. The poultry packer 
also often ships car lots of live birds vrhen market conditions are 
more suitable for shipment alive than dressed or when the volume of 
receipts is greater than he can fatten and dress out. The demand for 
live fowl at the time of the Jewish holidays of the spring and fall 
is an important factor in drawing heavy shipments at that time. 
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Shipments of siuali lots of live poultry are made either by express, 
freight, or automobile truck in coops covered with wooden slats, 
rods, or Avire netting. Shipments in car lots by freight may be made 
in ordinary stock cars by piling the coops along each side of the car. 
Special cars for shipment of live poultry are in common use. These 
have 128 compartments, on each side of the car, built in tiers 
extending from the floor to the roof. The outside of the car is 
covered with Avire netting to proAude good ventilation. A small 
space at the center of the car accomodates a supply of feed and the 
attendant who must accompany the shipment to feed and Avater 
the birds while en route. Such a oar has a capacity of about 4,600 
chickens, from 2.000 to 2,400 geese and from 1,200 to 1,500 turkeys. 

Dressed poultrip — As preAUously stated, most poultry is marketed 
aliA^e by the producers. Some is dressed and shipped to market Avhen 
the distance i.s not too great, but there is ahvays the risk of spoilage 
in addition to the added trouble of dressing. Certain specialized 
types of poultry farms, such as the duck farms of Long Island, 
make a practice of dressing most of their output and shipping it 
iced in barrels. But the greater part of the dressed poultry re- 
ceived at the large eastern markets comes from the Middle West and 
is dressed and shipped by the large number of poultry-packing 
establishments located there. 

The poultry packing houvse's supply of liA^e poultry reaches it by 
wagon or automobile truck, by express, or by freight either direct 
from the producer or from the local ]>oultry buyer. Many of these 
establishments liaA^e a feeding station in connection Avith them Avhere 
much of the young stock Avhich is receiA^ed in a rather tliin condition 
is fattened for a period of 10 days to two weeks and AAdiere manA^ 
of the hens are also fed for a feAV days to improve their condition 
and color. Other establishments dress out the poultry receiA'ed 
without preliminary feeding. Most of the poultry is dressed during 
the late summer, fall, and early AA'inter months. 

When ready for dressing, a bird is taken in hand by an ex])ert 
killer and picker, bled by cutting the veins in the throat, struck 
to loosen the feathers by running the point of the knife into the 
brain, and is then rough picked, that is, the bulk of the feathers 
removed rapidly. The bird is next turned over to a pinner, often 
a Avoman, who tinislies the plucking by removing all the pinfeathers 
and any other feathers left on the carcass by the rougher. The head 
is then Avrapj>ed in paper and the carcass is hunir or laid on a cool- 
ing ra(‘k. As soon as ^ rack is tilled, it is run into a chill room 
which is maintained at a temperature of to 32*^ F. and left 
there for about 24 liours. At tlie end of this time the body heat 
will ha\'e been entirely remoA^ed from the carcasses, a step essential 
to good keeping quality, and they Avill be ready for grading and 
packing. The method of picking described is called dry picking,’" 
and birds so picked are preferred in most markets because of their 
better appearance. Dry-picked birds also keep better in cold storage 
than scalded birds, ^ome poultry is scalded, but this is mosth' 
stock of the lower grades or else is stock intended for markets Avhich 
shoAv no preference for dry-picked poultry. 

As soon as the dressed poultry is thoroughly chilled it is graded 
by class, quality, and Aveight and packed for shipment. At present 
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most dressed poultry is box packed. Each box holds 12 carcasses, 
which may be packed m a single layer with the breasts up, in a 
double layer with the sides up, or in other styles, depending upon 
the class of the poultry and market requirements or the individual 
requirements of the packer. Some poultry is also packed in barrels. 
The barrel pack is used mostly, however, for lower-grade stock, 
such as old cocks. As soon as packed the boxes or baiTels, if they 
are to be shipped soon, are placed in a chill room where the temper- 
ature is about 30° to 32° F. and held there until they are loaded 
into the car for shipment. If the packages are to be held for some 
time before they are shipped, they are placed in a sharp freezer 
where the temperature is from 5° F. to —10° F. and frozen solid. 
They are then removed to a room where the temperature is about 
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Fig, 39.— Because the quantity of poultry which arrives on the markets in the fall and winter 
months is in excess of the immediate market demands, the surplus is placed in cold storage and 
held until the season of shortage, which occurs during the late winter, spring, and summer 
months. With storage an adequate supply of all classes is available throughout the year. Al* 
though the greatest average quantity of poultry in storage at one time during any year appears 
large, approximately 100,000,000 pounds, this is less than 1 pound for each person in the United 
States 

10° F. for further holding. Poultry packed and handled in this 
way without ice is called dry-packed poultry, as distinguished from 
poultry packed in ice. 

Dressed poultry is sliipped to market either in straight car lots, 
which is preferable, or in mixed car lots with some other perishable 
product, such as eggs or butter. Eefrigerator cars must be used. 
The car is usually iced with a mixture of crushed ice and about 10 
per cent salt in order to secure a temperature sufficiently low to 
insure the poultry carrying in good condition. If eggs and dressed 
poultry must be shipped in the same car, the packages of poultry 
should be placed next to the ice bunkers and along the floor of the 
car where the lowest temperatures occur, the eggs being placed near 
the center and toward the top of the load. Keversal of these posi- 
tions is likely to result in damage to the eggs from freezing and may 
not carr-*^ the poultry in the best condition. 
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Where refrigerator-car service is not available, where the quantity 
of dressed poultry to be shipped is comparatively small, or where 
the distance to market is short, ice packing is sometimes used. The 
dressed poultry after thorough chilling, which is often accomplished 
in ice water or cold running water, is packed in barrels in layers, 
alternating each layer of poultry with a layer of cracked ice, while 
on top of the barrel is heaped a generous header of ice. Carcasses 
are sometimes packed with their backs against the barrel, with 
the feet and l^s toward the center, and the hollow space at the 
center filled with a core of cracked ice. Dry packing, under most 
conditions, is superior to ice packing. Small lots of dressed poultry, 
especially when shipped by producers, is often sent to market % 
express without icing when the haul is short and the weather cool. 
In hot weather, however, the poultry should be iced. 

hlarket Distidbution of Poultry Products 

The typical agencies of distribution in the larger markets consist 
of wholesale dealers or receivers, jobbers, and retailers. In general, 
the wholesale dealers receive their supplies of poultry and eggs from 
shippers, usually in comparatively large lots. These they distribute 
to the jobbers and to large users such as chain-store organizations. 
The jobbers, in turn, di^ribute their supplies to the retailers and 
may do some grading to meet the needs of the particular retailers 
which they seiwe. Jobbers usually operate a delivery service. When 
the products reach the hands of the retailers they are, in turn, sold 
to consumers, either in the jobbing grades as received or after a still 
more refined grading on the part of the retailers. 

The functions of these various dealers are not always clearly 
separated. The wholesale dealer may do some jobbing business, 
whereas the jobber may act as a receiver to some extent. In the 
smaller mai-kets in particular there is a tendency for the services 
of the wholesale dealer and the jobber to be combined in the same 
hands. The various classes of dealers may operate in eggs or dressed 
poultry alone or in both. Most dealers in live poultry confine their 
operations to that line, although this business is sometimes combined 
with dressed poultry and less often with eggs as well. 

Cold Storage of Poultry Products 

Cold stroage of dressed poultry and of eggs plays an important 
part in the marketing of these products. The production of eggs 
is decidedly seasonal in character. During the spring and eai'Ty 
summer months production is at its height and the quantity avail- 
able for market is far in excess of the consumptive demand at that 
time. In the fall and winter months, on the contrary, the market- 
able surplus of eggs of current production is far below the demand 
for consumption. Before the advent of cold storage of eggs there 
was no efficient means of holding over commercially the surplus crop 
of the season of flush prodxiction to the season of scarcity. In con- 
sequence the prices of eggs were very low during the spring and 
su mm er, often being so low that it did not pay to gather and market 
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the eggs. In the fall and winter, on the other hand, the prices shot 
U2) very high relatively, but even at such prices eggs were not avail- 
able for free use by the majority of the population. 

With the advent and commercial development of cold storage this 
condition changed. The surplus egg crop of the season of flush 
production is now placed in cold storage and held in a wholesome 
condition until the period of scarcity, when it is drawn upon to 
supplement the inadequate supply of fresh-laid eggs produced at 
that time. Owing to the demand for eggs for storage in the spring, 
the prices of eggs, while still at or near the lowest point of the 
year during this period, are kept from sinking to the ruinously low 
levels previousljr reached. Similaidy, the available supply in the 
warehouses during the fall and winter, although it does not inter- 
fere with the sale of high-class fr’esh eggs at highly satisfactory 
prices, furnishes eggs at a moderate price to the gi'eat majority of 
consumers who otherwise would be able to use eggs only to a limited 
extent, if at all. The maintenance of the price of eggs at a level 
in the spring, which is profitable to the producer, is of far greater 
importance to the average farmer than extremely high prices in 
the fall, because most of the eggs available for market are produced 
during the former season. (See figs. 37 and 38.) 

Therefore the cold storage of eggs acts as a market stabilizer 
in two respects : (1) As a stabilizer of price, modifying extremes in 
either direction, and (fi) as a stabilizer of market supply, making 
eggs an article of food available to all throughout the year. The 
maximum holding, of eggs in. cold storage in the United States in 
1923 amounted approximately to 315,000,000 dozen, or about 14 per 
cent of the total estimated farm production for the year, and oc- 
curred about August 1. (See figs 32 and 33.) 

The movement of eggs into storage normally begins in a compara- 
tively small way in Slarch, proceeds at a rapidly accelerated rate 
during April and May, slackens perceptibly during June, and is 
concluded with a comparatively small movement into storage during 
July, the high point in storage holdings being reached about August 
1. (See figs. 32 and 33.) The movement of eggs out of storage 
normally begins slowly in August, becomes more rapid in September 
and October, reaches its most rapid rate during November and De- 
cember, and then gradually tapers off until the storage warehouses 
are practically emptied by March 1. Contrary to the opinion com- 
monly held, eggs are not carried from one storage season into an- 
other, for the reason that eggs will not keep sufficiently well during 
such a long period of storage and also because the storage charges 
would make such a practice unprofitable. Another fact, often mis- 
understood, is that the companies operating the storage warehouses 
seldom own any of the eggs which they are holding. These eggs, 
are owned by shippers, by speculators, by receivers or dealers, or 
by companies which have outlets for the eggs in connection with their 
regular trade. The business of the warehouse companies is to rent 
to the owners of these eggs the space in which to store them and also 
to a considerable extent to advance money on the eggs held. 

The laws of many States define as cold storage all eggs which have 
been held at a temi^erature of 40’ F. or less for 30 days or more. 
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not counting refrigeration in transit, and require tliem to be sold 
only as cold-storage eggs. Sucli laws often provide that the egg 
cases must be marked with the date on which they were placed in 
storage and with the date they were taken out, and place a limit on 
the length of time eggs can be held in cold storage* and be sold for 
human consumption. 

Eggs produced in April are commonly considered to be the best 
storage eggs. This is because they are produced and traverse the 
various market channels to the stcirage warehouse during a period 
when the w^eather is still cool and favorable. As a result they go 
into storage in better condition than eggs produced during later warm 
weather, and they very naturally come out in better condition at the 
end of the storage period. Eggs for storage are carefully graded 


COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF DRESSED POULTRY, UNITED 



Fig. 40,— Roasters form the large>t c*la^>of poultry held in cold storage, followed in older by 

fowl, broilers, and turkeys. 0\\ ing to their younger age when ready for market, the holdings of 
broilers in storage begin to inere^ise earlier in the fall than do the other classes. Fowls are marketed 
to some extend throughout the year, but roasters reach the market during a limito<l season onlj . 
This means that there is a greater excess of roasters over immediate consumptive needs than there 
is of fowl, which results in the accumulation of greater storage holdings of the former 

and are ])acked in new cases, fillers, and packing material. Eggs 
so packed are called storage- packed eggs. Eggs for storage 
should be of good ciuality anct should contain no dirty, cracked, or 
Avashed eggs, as these spoil more quickly. 

The cold-storage rooms for eggs must be sweet and clean, and 
should be maintained at a temperature as close to 30° F. as possible 
and at a humidity of about 86. Other products should never be 
stored in the same room with eggs, as the latter are very likely to 
absorl) foreign odors and flavors. During the last few years several 
methods of processing eggs have been devised which consist of dip- 
ping them in hot mineral oil solution for a few seconds. The pur- 
pose of this is to seal the pores of the eggshell and thus prevent or 
lessen the evaporation of moisture from the eggs and the absorption 
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of flavors and odors. These processes are used principally with 
eggs Avhich are to be placed in cold storage as a supplemental pre- 
caution to insure the best possible quality in the eggs when they are 
removed from storage for sale. 

Figuring profit on the storage of eggs is not simply a matter of 
comparing the price at which eggs go into the warehouse with the 
price at which they come out. Before a profit can be realized a 
number of costs must be covered by the price advance, such as rental 
of storage space, insurance, interest on advances made, losses due 
to spoiled eggs, possible lowering of grade due to deterioration, and 
possible rehandling and other miscellaneous costs. It must be re- 
membered also that while the into-storage price usually represents 
a wholesale price, the out-of -storage price often represents a jobbing 
price, wnich is therefore not strictly comparable. 

Altliough there is more or less movement of both live and dressed 
poultry (figs. 41 and 42) to market throughout the year, there are 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN RECEIPTS OF DRESSED POULTRY, FIVE MARKETS, 

I92I-I923 



well-defined periods of relatively flush and relatively scanty produc- 
tion and movement of this commodity. Flush supplies reach the 
market in the fall and early winter months, Tvhen hens have finished 
their laying for the season and when the crop of chickens hatched in 
the spring and early summer begin to reach marketable size. Conse- 
quently the cold storage of dressed poultry serves the same purpose 
as the cold storage of eggs. It makes available throughout the year 
certain classes of poultry, such as broilers and roasters, which other- 
wise would be on the market in quantity only during a portion of the 
year. It also serves as a stabilizer or equalizer of the general sup- 
ply between the period of flush production and the period of scanty 
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production. The reserve supply of frozen poultry always available 
serves also as a price stabilizer, preventing extreme fluctations in 
the price of fresh-clressecl poultry during periods of relative scarcity 
or the occurrence of temporary shortages. 

Dressed ])oultry is held in cold storage in a frozen condition at a 
temperature of about 10° F. The low point in storage holdings of 
dressed poultry occurs about September or October 1. From this 
time on the holdings increase rapidly until they reach their high 
point about January or February 1 and then decrease gradually until 
they reach their low point again. 


COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS OF DRESSED POULTRY, UNITED STATES AND 
FIVE MARKETS. THREE-YEAR AVERAGE. 1921-1923 



ITg. 42.— The movement of dressed poultry in and out of cold storage in the five markets follows 
very closely that of the country as a whole. Although the proportion of holdings which are 
stored in the five markets varies somewhat at different seasons, it amounts approximately to 
70 per cent of the total holdings 

Manufacture and l^se of Frozen and Dried Egg.s 

Wlierc eggs are handled in large numbers at concentration points 
in the producing territory, there will always be found among tliem 
a considerable number which are cracked, and therefore unsafe for 
shipment, and others which, while still edible, are dirty or so fui* 
weakened that they Avill not stand shipment and arri^^e at market 
in good condition.' Consequently some establishments make a busi- 
ness of breaking such eggs out of the shell and freezing them solid 
to make their shipment possible and to check any further deteriora- 
tion in their quality. Egg-breaking units in connection with egg 
packing houses are therefore largely salvaging units and save for 
human consumption considerable quantities of eggs which otherwise 
Avould be wasted to a large extent. A good many packing houses do 
not have breaking units but sell eggs of this character to plants 
■within easy shipping distance which do have these facilities. Deal- 
ers in the terminal markets often make a practice of breaking out 
any badly cracked or leaking eggs which they find on candling the 
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eggs received, and selling them to bakers in liquid form without 
freezing for immediate use. Stock suitable for breaking may also 
be sold to an egg-breaking establishment if one is located in the 
market. 

The product of the egg-breaking establishments of the United 
States consists almost exclusively of frozen eggs. These may be 
put up as whole or mixed eggs or may be whites or yolks frozen 
separately. Formerly some dried eggs were manufactured, but at 
present the bulk of the dried eggs used here is a Chinese product. 

The breaking stock is first carefully candled to remove as far as 
possible all eggs which are unfit for inclusion in the frozen product. 
The eggs are then sent to the breaking room and opened by ex- 
perienced girl breakers into cups, where they are judged by ap- 
pearance, smell, and sometimes taste for edibility. This work is done 
in a refrigerated room which is finished in white and is kept scrupu- 
lously clean in order to keep down the bacterial content of the 
finished product. The girls are dressed in white uniforms and 
caps, and utensils are sterilized in an adjoining room whenever they 
come in contact with a bad egg. The eggs as opened and passed are 
emptied from the cups into a larger container, if whole egg is to be 
prepared, or are separated into white and yolk as opened if frozen 
yolk and white are to be prepared separately. The broken-out prod- 
uct is next emptied into a churn, where it is agitated until a homo- 
geneous mixture is obtained. The liquid mixture is then drawn off 
into cans, each of which holds about SO pounds of egg, and immedi- 
ately placed in a sharp freezer at a temperature ox about 0° F. 
It is held in storage at a temperature of about 10° F., which will in- 
sure its remaining in a hard, frozen condition. 

Dried egg may be prepared by several different processes. The 
spray method consists of spraying the liquid egg into the top of a 
high chamber which is maintained at a temperature of about 160° F. 
In falling to the floor the egg spray is converted into a fine powder, 
which is then ready for packing and shipment. This method is used 
for whole eggs and yolks. Another method used also for whole egg 
and yolk consists of feeding the liquid product in a thin layer on a 
belt which revolves in a chamber heated to a temperature of about 
140° F. After a number of layers of the dried egg accumulates on 
the belt it is scraped off in the form of flakes and is sifted and 
graded according to size, or may be ground to a uniform size or 
powdered. Still another method is employed, especially in diying 
egg white. It consists of drying films of the liquid product on metal 
pans which are placed in a temperature of about 120° F. The dried 
material is then scraped off in the form of flakes and sold as egg 
albumen. 

Grading Eggs and Poultry 

The grading of poultry (fig. 43) and eggs, like that of other farm 
products, is a necessary process incidental to successful marketing. 
Grading consists of the separating or sorting of a product of mis- 
cellaneous quality and condition into two or more lots or grades 
of greater uniformity, thereby making it easier to determine the 
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market \aliie of the various grades and also making the product 
better adapted to the various market outlets available. 

Frequently the grading of eggs is done more or less completely 
at more than one stage of the journey to market. When eggs are 
bought fiom the j)roducer on a loss-o'ff or quality basis, a prelimi- 
nary grading takes place at that time. Ordinarily, hovoMu*, the 
first grading takes place at the egg-packing house, where all bad 
eggs are tliiovn out, breaking stock may be graded out for separate 
treatment, and where various grades may be made based upon 
quality and size and upon soundness and cleanliness of shell. After 
the eggs arrive at the terminal market they are usually candled 
again by the jobber or some other dealer to remove anj’’ bad eggs 
and to further classify them into grades according to quality and 
other factors which r^ill make them especially well suited to the 



JfitT. 43 — Aftti poultiy IS killed, plucked, and chilled it is giaded and attracti\ely packed m 

small boves 

dealer's trade oiitiels. Sometimes another grading takes place in 
the hands of the retailer who desires to refine the grades still more 
to suit the tastes of his customers. 

Since the interior condition of an egg is the principal considera- 
tion in determining its quality, the process of candling (fig. 44) by 
which the interior of an egg is examined is the principle feature 
of grading. In candling, each egg in turn is held up to a hole 
about \y^ inches in diameter which is cut in a circular metal screen 
within which a bright light is located. The candling is done in a 
dark or practically dark room so that the light coming through 
the opening in the screen passes through the egg, illuminates it and 
reveals the condition of its contents in a very satisfactory manner to 
an exiierienced operator, especially when the egg is rotated from 
side to side so as to expose its entii'e surface and contents to view. 

The market standards for eggs vary considerably in the differ- 
ent i)arts of the United States. Even though the same grade names 
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are used in different markets, as is often tlie case, the quality of the 
eggs represented usually is not identical and may be very different. 
Grading in all markets, however, is accomplished by the same means, 
a combination of candling and inspection without candling, and 
is based upon consideration of the same basic factors. The prin- 
cipal factors considered are size or weight, color, uniformity, con- 
dition of shell, size and condition of air cell, condition of" white, 
condition of yolk, and condition of germ spot. Size or weight af- 
fects the market value, and in most markets there is a minimum 
weight for the better grades below which the eggs can not fall re- 
gardless of their interior quality without a lowering of the grade. 
Color is a factor of importance in certain markets. (See fig. 22.) 
Unifonnity of size, shape, 
and color affect the market 
price to some extent, be- 
cause of the pleasing ap- 
pearance which uniformity 
always imparts to a lot of 
eggs. Condition of the shell 
affects the grade according 
to cleanliness, soundness or 
‘freedom from cracks, and 
freedom from irregularities 
or abnonnalities. The size 
of the air cell is small in a 
newly laid egg and increases 
as the egg ages and evapo- 
ration of moisture from its 
contents takes place. A 
fixed position of the air cell 
and lack of movement of 
its lower outline is asso- 
ciated with good quality, 

whereaq n mnvnblp nir ppII 44.— CanOling is the principal and most im- 

wueieds a movauie air ceu portant operation in grading eggs 

and wavmess of its lower 

line are generally associated with loss of quality. The egg white 
in a fine egg should be clear, free from any foreign matter and 
firm- or relatively thick. The yolk should be held well in the 
center of a fresh egg by the thick white, should be barelj- visible 
as a faint shadow, and should show but a slow movement when 
turned or twirled. With age and the loss of quality, the yolk 
becomes more plainly visible, moves more freely, approaches the 
shell more closely when the egg is turned, and may appear 
higher or lower in the egg than when fresh. The germ spot in a 
fresh-laid egg which has undergone no embryo development is not 
visible before the candle. As development of the germ takes place 
the spot becomes visible as a reddened area on the yolk and becomes 
larger as development progresses until finally blood is visible, when 
the egg is no longer edible. 

Eggs are commonly classed as fresh or fresh gathered, storage or 
refrigerator, and processed. Fresh or fresh gathered and storage or 
refrigerator are terms which need no explanation. Processed eggs are 

292S3"— tbb: 1924 ^29-f.30 
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those which have been subjected to some preserving process other 
than cold-storage and usually refers to one of the oil-immersion 
processes. Eggs may also be classed as hennery and as near-by. By 
hennery eggs are meant those which are shipped directly to the mar- 
ket from the poultry farms on w'hicli they were produced. Near-by 
eggs are those which originate in the territoiy immediately sur- 
rounding the market, and the limits of this territory are usually 
defined by the market using this class designation. Although grade 
names vary considerably in the different markets, the most usual 
grades used are extras, extra firsts, firsts, seconds, third, No. 1 dirty, 
No. 2 dirty and cracks, in which extras and extra firsts designate 
the higher grades and the other names lower grades. 

The produce or mercantile exchanges of the various large markets 
provide and define official classes and grades for eggs, and more or 
less trading occurs on the basis of these grades. In case of dispute 
regarding the grade of eggs involved in an exchange transaction an 
inspector appointed by the exchange for that purpose may be called 
in to make an official inspection. In such a case the inspector deter- 
mines the grade, and his findings are binding upon the members of 
the exchange concerned, unless reinspection is requested, in w'hich 
case the result of the reinspection is &ial. 

Tentative United States standards and grades for eggs have been * 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture. These are based upon 
the same factors discussed above. The purpose of these grades is to 
establish a basis for grading and for grade names which can be used 
uniformly in all parts of the country. The general adoption of such 
uniform national standards and grades wdll, it is believed, remove 
much of the uncertainty now experienced in marketing eggs and will 
promote freer trading in eggs between markets and between ship- 
ping points and the terminal markets. 

Dressed poultry is graded at the packing house where it is dressed 
just before packing. The classes and grades in use vary somewhat in 
different sections of the country and also with individual packers. 
The usual classes of dressed chickens are broilers, fryers, roasters, 
fowl, stags, capons, and old cocks or roosters. Broilers are young 
chickens, usually males, weighing up to about 2^^ pounds each. 
Fryers arc young chickens, also usually males, weighing from 2yo to 
31 ^ pounds' each. Roasters are generally young males weighing 4 
pounds or over. Fowls are mature hens. Stags are young males 
which have developed to the stage where they have Begun to got 
coarse-meated and stringy and may often dress out somewhat bluish 
in color, especially after freezing. Capons are iinsexed males which 
have been grown to a good weight but which are still soft meated. 
Old cocks or roosters are mature male birds. 

The most common classes of turkeys are old toms, old hens, young 
toms, and young hens; of geese, old geese, young geese, and green 
goslings; of ducks, old ducks, young or spring ducks, and green 
ducklings ; of guineas, old guineas, OTinea hens or guinea keets, and 
yoimg guineas or squab guineas ; and of pigeons, pigeons and squabs. 
In addition to these classifications quotations often subdivide still 
further on the basis of weight, whether the poultry is fresh dressed 
or frozen, corn fed or milk fed, dry packed or ice packed, and on 
geographical origin. 
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The quality grades used for the different classes of dressed poultry 
are commonly three in number, in addition to culls. The different 
grades may be differentiated by number, by letter, or by names 
given them by individual packers. In general, the factors consid- 
ered in determining grade are uniformity, condition of flesh, color 
of carcass, freedom from pinfeathers, freedom from tom skin, 
whether well or poorly bled, absence of deformities and broken 
bones, and, to some extent, color of legs and feet. In the best grade 
the carcasses should be very even and uniform in size, well fleshed, 
well bled, smooth skinned, of a good bright color, and free from 
pinfeathers and torn skin. The second grade is composed of birds 
of good quality but which show some defects, such as slight tears of 
the skin and not entire freedom from pinfeathers, sufficient to keep 

WHOLESALE PRICES. LIVE FOWL, GEESE, AND TURKEYS, NEW YORK, 1921-1923 
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Fig, 45.— Wholesale prices of live fowl show less violent price fluctuations throughout the year 
than either geese or turkeys. The two latter classes reacn their highest prices during fall and 
winter when the young stock is available for market and when the demand is greatest. 
Turkeys vary most in price and reach the highest levels, responding particularly to the 
Thanksgivizig and Chiistnias markets 

them out of the first grade. The third grade usuaUy consists of 
badly tom, not so well fleshed, poorly bled, not so bright colored, 
and more heavily pinfeathered carcasses, and birds with broken 
bones and less serious deformities. Culls consist of the very poor 
and uneven carcasses, those with serious deformities, and in general 
those which are not good enough for the better grades. 

Certain market preferences are observable both in dressed poultry 
and eggs in some of the larger cities. For example. New York City 
prefers and is willing to pay a higher price for white-shelled eggs, 
while in Boston the preference is for brown-shelled eggs. (See fig. 
22.) Also eggs with pale-colored yolks are preferred among a cer- 
tain part of the highest-prices trade in New York. In both New 
York and Boston dry-picked poultry is greatly preferred to scalded 
poultrjr; in some cities, particularly the southern markets, this pref- 
erence is much less marked. 
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Cooperative Marketing of Eggs and Poultry 

Coincident with tlie widespread interest in cooperative marketing 
of other farm products in the last few years, there has developed a 
marked activity in the cooperative marketing of poultry and eggs, 
particularly the latter. Associations of producers have been formed 
in many sections of the United States for the purpose of concentrat- 
ing, grading, and marketing the eggs of their members. The under- 
lying reason for effort of this kind is dissatisfaction on the part of 
producers with the existing marketing agencies, either because prices 
are considered imsatisfactory or because no adequate recognition is 
given to good quality and superior market value. On the Pacific 
coast production greater than the market requirements of that sec- 
tion, coupled with a distance from eastern markets too great to allow 
individual shipments by express, has been a factor of great impor- 
tance in bringing about cooperative shipments in car .lots by refrig- 
erated freight in order to provide an outlet for the surplus pro- 
duction. 

The earliest efforts at cooperative marketing of eggs were the 
formation of local egg circles. A number of producers in a locality 
band together in such a circle either informally or under specific 
contract, pool their eggs, and locate a suitable market to which the 
eggs are shipped. A member of the circle acts as the collecting, 
grading, and packing agent and receives and disburses to the mem- 
bers the payments for eggs. The member so acting either performs 
this service gratuitously or receives a specified sum for each dozen 
eggs handled. Many of these circles require the members to stain]) 
each egg or carton of eggs marketed with the number or name ot 
the circle and with a number representing the individual member. 
In this waj^ responsibility for any eggs furnished which are not of 
proper quality and which might therefore be the cause of complaint 
can be tracted to the member furnishing the eggs and steps taken 
to prevent a recurrence. Many of these egg circles have succeeded in 
securing prices whicli are materially better than the local prices 
otherwise obtainable by members. 

Another form of cooperative effort in egg marketing is the utiliza- 
tion of the cooperative creamery as the collection and marketing 
agency. Eggs are collected from the creamery patrons along tiie 
established cream routes or are delivered to the "creamery when milk 
or cream is brought in. Because the milk or cream must be de- 
livered at frequent and regular intervals and delivery of the eggs 
can be made at the same time without extra effort, the creamery 
is in a good position to receive the eggs while thej" are fresh and of 
excellent quality. The creamery is also often in position to provide 
the necessary collection, grading, and holding facilities at a small 
overhead cost, and, since eggs and butter are usually closely asso- 
ciated throughout the process of market distribution, is also often 
in position to provide good outlets with a minimum of effort. 

Cooperative marketing through the egg circle or through the 
creamery is usually local in character. Cooperative effort on a scale 
covering a larger producing territory is imdertaken through the 
organization of the egg producers into an association formed specifi- 
cally for that purpose. Some of these associations have failed, but 
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others have succeeded, and the movement continues to grow rapidly 
and the chances of success improve as conditions desirable for the 
formation of such associations are better understood and as the 
form of organization and method of operation becomes more nearly 
perfected. 

The chances for success for a cooperative egg-marketing associa- 
tion depend upon a number of conditions. Cfief among these may 
be mentioned the following : A plainly evident need for cooperative 
marketing; a sufficient number of cooperators and a sufficient vol- 
ume of eggs to carry the necessary overhead without its being bur- 
densome and to enable advantageous marketing contracts or outlets 
to be arranged; production sufficiently concentrated to allow, eco- 
nomical handling; the cooperative spirit on the part of the pro- 
ducers ; a sufficient spread between local prices and the prices avail- 


WHOLESALE PRICES, LIVE CHICKENS, FOWL, AND OLD COCKS, NEW YORK, 
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Fiq. 46.— In thfi spring the new crop of chickens l?^^ns to appear on the market. . The first of them, 
which are broilers, are in limits supply and consequently bring a high price, which decln^ 
rather rapidly as larger supplies are received. Xater, as chickens of all weights and qualities arrive 
on the market, their average price falls below that of live fowl. The wholesale price of old <x)cks 
follows that of fowl very consistently, hut is umfonnly considerably lower, since old cocks are 
the poorest grade of the live classes 

able in the terminal markets to make the effort worth while; ^li- 
able market outlets; a definite and practical plan of marketing; 
capable management and a suitable form or organ^ation. The 
attempt should not be made to organize such an association iintil a 
thorough survey has been made of the situation and a definite plan 
of action outlined and agreed upon. 

One of the most important features of successful cooperative egg- 
marketing associations is the marketing contract. By the terms of 
this the association agrees to market to the best possible advantage 
all eggs delivered to it. The producer agrees to deliver all his eggs, 
except such as he uses at home or for hatching purposes, to the asso- 
ciation for a term of years. He may be given the right by the 
association to market his eggs or a part of them elsewhere, but must 
then pay to the association the same amount per dozen as is deducted 
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by the association when making the sale for the member. Contracts 
of this character have been declared by the courts to be legal and 
binding ufjon the association and the individual members. Such a 
contract with each member is very necessary in order that the asso- 
ciation may hold its members and may know within reasonable 
limits the volume of eggs at its disposal throughout the year with 
which to make sales contracts and fill orders. 

The eggs received at the grading station of the association are 
graded, the shipper being given credit on the books of the associa- 
tion for the number of dozens of eggs of each grade delivered. The 
eggs of the same grade from the different producers are then packed 
together and forwarded to market, wdiere they are disposed of 
through the regular channels which the association has established. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF LIVE, FRESH-KILLED, AND FROZEN FOWL, NEW YORK 
MARKETS, 1921-1923 



Fig. 47 —The wholesale pi ice of fi ozen fowl follows that of fresh-killed fow 1 consistently, but is usutilly 
slightly lower. The wholesale price of live fowl is usually considerably below that of fresh killed 
fowl, but does not follow it so consistently. The price of live fowl tends to increase in the spring 
and fall, at the time of the Jewish holida:^^ 

All eggs of like quality received during a certain length of time, 
usually a week, are pooled together, and payment is made on the 
basis of the average price received for each grade in the pool minus 
the regular deduction for operation. A conservative partial pay- 
nient or advance may be made on receipt of the eggs at the grad- 
ing station, the balance realized being returned as a deferred pay- 
ment upon final settlement of each pool. At the end of the year if a 
surplus has accumulated as a result of the regular deductions which 
is in excess of the amount needed for use in the association’s busi- 
ness, this excess is returned to the members in ;proportion to the 
quantity of eggs marketed for each by the association. 

The services performed by a cooperative egg-marketing associa- 
tion for its members are identical, so far as they go, with the serv- 
ices performed by the private agency or succession of such agencies 
concerned with the movement of eggs through the ordinary chan- 
nels of trade from the producer to the consumer. To be successful 
therefore, it is essential that the association perform these services 
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just as efficiently or more efficiently than these private agencies. 
Ordinarily the association confines its activities to concentrating, 
grading, packing, and shipping the eggs to the final market, utiliz- 
ing the already existing distribution agencies after the eggs reach 
that point. In some cases, however, associations maintain salesrooms 
in one or more of the terminal markets and assume the functions of 
the wholsale dealer and to some extent that of the jobber. Not 
much has been done as yet in the way of assuming the functions of 
the retailers, but this is a possible development of the future. Asso- 
ciations sometimes process and place in cold storage or place in stor- 
age without processing a part oi the surplus production of the spring 
season. This is done either to strengthen their market position 
under unusually heavy receipts or to help in supplying their regular 
outlets during the period of scarcity in the fall and winter. Some- 
times the holding of eggs in cold storage is undertaken by an asso- 
ciation as a speculation. This is generally inadvisable and may 
cause a serious setback in the affairs of the association, especially 
during its early existence. 

The most common causes of failure of cooperative egg-marketing 
associations have been unfavorable conditions of production, ineffi- 
cient management, lack of a definite and practical plan of market- 
ing, lack of the cooperative spirit on the part of the members, and 
competition on the part of dealers which the association is imable 
to meet successfully. 

Among the cooperative egg-marketing associations which are at 
present operating, perhaps the best known are the various Pacific 
coast associations. These operate in the territory around San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, and other points. To handle 
their business in the East these cooperatives are federated under the 
name Pacific Egg Producers ” and maintain an office and sales- 
room in New York City, where their eggs are sold in the usual 
wholesale manner and also by daily auction. In the East the best- 
known cooperative egg-marketing association is the Atlantic Coast 
Poultry Producers’ Association, which has members in New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and some of the 
other near-by States. This association also maintains its headquar- 
ters and salesroom in New York City. 

The cooperative marketing of poultry is much less common than 
with eggs. Some of the associations operating mainly in eggs also 
handle poultry for their members, but the quantity is usually com- 
paratively small. Much of the poultry marketed cooperatively is 
shipped alive, few of the cooperatives being as yet equipped to 
dress poultry and handle it properly in that condition. In certain 
of the Southern States cooperative selling of live poultry in car lots 
has been undertaken witliout the formation of an association. In 
these cases arrangements are made to have a live-poultry car at a' 
certain point or several at successive points on previously adver- 
tised dates. Bids are secured from poultry buyers several days in 
advance for the poultry to be delivered on that date. The successful 
bidder is notified to be on hand, and the poultry is brought in by the 
farmers, graded, and weighed up by the county agent o^* some other 
designated person, paid for, and turned over to the buyer. The 
necessity of securing bids some time in advance of the actual delivery 
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of the poultry undoubtedly often results in somewhat lower prices 
than could be obtained if the carload were shipped for sale to a 
dealer in a, large market. Such a procedure, however, involves the 
sending of an experienced (*aretaker and feeder, often not available, 
with the car, and it also means that the owners of the poultry must 
wait a week or two for their money. As a result the present method, 
which has usually resulted in advances over the local prices, is more 
popular. 

Prices 

Prices received by producers for poultry and eggs vary wudelj’' in 
the different sections of the counti'y, and may at times vary decidedly 
within comparatively narrow areas. The prices received for poultry 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF DRESSED FOWLS, ROASTERS, BROILERS, AND OLD 
COCKS, NEW YORK. 1921-1923 



Fig. 4S.— The wholesale price of dressed fowl remains fairly uniform ihroiighout the year. Tlie 
price of broilers is the highest of any class and varies widely, being highest in the spring when these 
chickens hrst become available, and declining rapidly as greater supplies reach the market . The 
prices of this class increase again to a limited extent toward the end of the year when supplies 
become scarce. The wholesale price of roasters is lower than that of broileis. The first roiisters 
to apiiear usually bring the best prices, which are well above the prices of dressed fowl at that time. 
From this point they gradually decline below the price of fowl, reaching their lowest prices at the 
end of their season, about April, when many become “staggy” or hard meated. Old cocks are 
the lowest grade of dressed poultry. The wholesale price fluctuation of 1 his class is relatively slight 
and ranges well below that of other classes 


products in sections close to the large consuming markets, such as 
New Jersey, are consistently higher than prices in more remote sec- 
tions, sucli as Kansas. The variation in price in a section is, as a 
rule, greater with eggs than with poultry, owing to the less uniform 
quality of the former. Prices paid to producers, are based in the 
nnal analysis upon the wholesale price in the larger consiuning mar- 
kets, but are affected by a multitude of other factors. Aside from 
seasonal fluctuations in price, these factors may be mentioned as 
affecting producers'' prices: Distance from market, quality of the 
product, reputation of a section with respect to the quality of its 
poultry product, outlets available, competition of buyers, available 
supplies, and special marl?:et demands. 
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Wholesale prices of poultry products (see figs. 35, 36, 45, 46, 47, 
and 48) are affected by the supply of the fresh product, by the con- 
sumptive and speculative demand, by the quantity in storage, by 
temporary shortages or unusually hea^vy receipts, and by reports 
or generally held opinions as to probable production, ’^olesale 
price quotations as published for the larger markets represent the 
judgment of trained market reporters in summing up the actual 
market value of poultry products of the different grades after a 
careful study of trade transactions. 

Retail prices, of course, bear a fairly close relationship to whole- 
sale prices, although the actual advances charged by retailers vary 
with the retailer, the grade of the product, and the level of whole- 
sale prices at different seasons. Minor fluctuations in the wholesale 
price may not always be reflected in corresponding changes in the 



retail price. According to the report of the Joint Congressional 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry made in 1921, the retailer’s 
margin on a dozen strictly fresh eggs in January and July from 
the years 1916 to 1921, inclusive, varied from 5.5 to 8.5 cents and 
constituted from 11.3 to 18.4 per cent of the retailer’s selling price. 
Although the absolute margin was greater when the retailer’s selling 
price was at the higher levels, the percentage which the retailer’s 
margin constituted of the total selling price was higher in nearly 
every year when this price was at the lower levels. 

In the case of eggs the spread which exists between the price re- 
ceived by the producer and the wholesale price in the terminal mar- 
ket represents the losses in spoiled and low-grade eggs, the cost of 
numerous marketing services, cost of packages, transportation, etc., 
and profits. In attempting to estimate the different costs involved 
in marketing, it must be remembered that any figures arrived at 
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here, at best, only approximations for avera^^e conditions, since the 
different factors involved vary considerably in different localities, 
at different seasons, and under' different conditions. 

For the sake of illustration, assume that a case of eggs has been 
purchased, case count, by shipper from a producer at a point in 
Missouri in July and is to be shipped by refrigerated freight to New 
York City. Let us say that the price paid was 17 cents per dozen, 
or $5.10 per case. Under average conditions at this time of year, 
this case will contain some eggs which, by reason of being held by 
the producer 4:oo long or imder poor conditions, by being gathered 
from stolen nests, or by reason of fertility, are unfit for food and 
must be discarded. Assuming that this amounts to 1 dozen eggs in 
the case, the loss on these eggs, which must be covered in the selling 
price if a profit is to be made, would be 17 cents. 

The actual labor cost of handling, candling, and grading a case 
of eggs would probably run from 15 to SO cents, depending upon 
the uniformity or lack of it in the quality of the eggs, the care with 
which the grading is done, and the expertness and wages of the 
candler. 

In the process of grading some of the eggs would be found to be 
of low grade, due to small size, dirtiness, or to deterioration in 
quality, and therefore of lower market value or usable only as 
breaking stock. Assume this proportion to be 25 per cent, of 7i/5 
dozen, a conservative estimate for the season of the year, and that 
the difference in grade will result in a lowered market value of 
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Fi(,. 50.— Eggs aie pioduced at low co&t m Chma and sold to the tTnited Kiugdoni, Vnitod Stales, 
and Germany as fiozcu and dried eggs. These eggs me used by bakeis, and \ory little of this 
product is sold directly to the consumeis 


cents per dozen, the loss from this source would amount to 18% 
cents per case. 

As the result of handling by the producer and during grading 
and packing, some of the eg^ are cracked. Assuming that one-half 
dozen eggs are injured in this manner and that their value is cut 
2% cents per dozen, the loss from this source would be 1% cents. 

The cost of packing the eggs in new cases and with new fillers and 
other packing material will be about 45 cents per case. The freight 
rate in car lots from Missouri to New York, including icing charges, 
would be aboxit 90 cents to $1 per case. 
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On arrival at the market usually there would be a drayage charge 
amounting to about 5 cents per case. Finally, there would be a 
commission charge made by the receiver for selling the eggs, which 
at that season would probably amount to from 35 to 50 cents per 
case. 

The various ordinary costs which would be incurred from the 
time the eggs were bought from the producer until they were sold 
for the shipper’s account by the wholesale receiver in the market 
would, therefore, be approximately as follows per case : 


Loss in bad eggs cents_- 17 

Cost of candling and grading do 15-30 

Loss on low-grade eggs i ^do 18% 

Loss on cracked eggs do 1% 

Cost of new case and packing do 45 

Freight and icing charges do 90-100 

Drayage do 5 

Wholesale’s commission do 35-50 


Total : $2.27 to $2.67 per case, or 7^ to 9 cents per dozen. 

If the eggs were placed in cold storage and held for a period of 
seven or eight months before they were sold, there woiud be an 


IMPORTS OF EGGS IN THE SHELL INTO THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES, 

I900-'1924 



Fig. 51.— The im^rts of eggs in the shell into the United States have been of very minor importance 
except during the wsu: period of 1913 to 1916. China has furnished most of these eggs. The fiscal 
year ending June 30 is used in this figure 

additional charge for storage space, insurance, interest on advances, 

g >ssible rehanfling, losses, and additional cartage amounting to 
om 3 to ^ cents per dozen. 

In this estimate of costs involved in marketing no allowance has 
been made for the overhead costs or for the profit of the shipper, 
both of which must be covered by the spread in price if the shipper 
is to continue in business. Other miscellaneous costs may occur, but 
ordinarily these would be small. Where eggs are marketed through 
the agency of the local egg buyer, the country storekeeper, or the 
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huckster, as a great majority of them are, the cost of the service 
•which they render iisnally will range from % to IV 2 events per dozen. 

Summaries of similar costs involved in the marketing of live and 
dressed poultry in car lots from hlissouri points to New York Cit,r 
would be approximately as follows where tlie poultry was purchased 
directly from the producer by the shipper : 

LIVE POCI.Tin 

Per poniul 

Cost of receiving, handling, feeding, and loading at shipping 


point cents 1 to 1% 

Freight, including live-car rental do 2 to 2 % 

Receiver's commission do 1 to 2 

Total do 4 to 


DRESSED rOULTRY 

Cost of handling poultry through the feeding station and 
dressing plant from the time it is received alive until it 

is loaded into the refrigerator ear, ready to ship cents— 4 to 8 

(This includes cost of handling, feeding [allowance being 
made for gains secured], killing and dressing [includ- 
ing dressing shrink], grading, packing [including cost 
of packages and supplies] and chilling.) 


Freight, including icing charges do 1% to 2 

Receiver’s commission do 1 to 1 % 

Total do to 


Most poultry is bought by hucksters or local buyers and delirered 
by them to the shipper. The cost of this service is from 1 to 2 cents 
per pound additional. Certain incidental costs, such as cartage, may 
also be incurred. In the estimate given no allowance has been made 
for overhead and profit. The spread between the price paid the pro- 
ducer and the wholesale price received in the terminal market must 
be sufficient to absorb the costs given above and to leave a margin 
over overhead costs if a profit is to be realized. 

Exports and Imports of Eggs 

Exports and imports of eggs are of relatively small importance 
in this country when compared with the total volume of domestic 
production. (See figs. 49 and 50.) During 1923 the total imports of 
shell eggs amounted to 412,149 dozen, with a value of $117,937, while 
the. imports of preserved eggs and egg yolks amounted to 16,253,300 
pounds, with a value of $3,925,165, and of egg albumen 7,046,299 
pounds, with a value of $2,711,670. During the same year the esti- 
mated jfarm production of cliicken eggs in the United States was 
2,196,194,000 dozen, with a value of $598,961,000. China fcs the coun- 
try from which the largest (quantity of frozen and dried eggs came, 
while the greatest quantities of shell eggs were imported from 
Hongkong, Canada, and China. Aside from China, the only coun- 
try from which dried eggs, frozen eggs, etc., were imported in im- 
portant quantities was England. 

Of the dried, frozen, and canned eggs imported, 652,703 pounds, 
with a value of $91,150, and of egg albumen 456,573 pounds, with a 
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EXPORTS OF EGGS IN THE SHELL FROM THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES. 

1900-1924 



Fig. 62.— Exports of eggs in the sliell from the United States, although greatly exceeding imports of 
similar eggs, represent a very small per cent of total production. The United Kingdom and 
Canada have received the bulk of these eggs, but the exports to Cuba and Mexico have increased 
very rapidly during the past 10 years. Many of the eggs exported into Canada are reshipped to 
the United Kingdom 


value of $108,186, were again exported instead of being used in the 
United States. Exports of domestic eggs in the shell amounted to 
80,659,262 dozen, with a value of $8,430,297. (Fig. 60.) These eggs 
went principally to Cuba, Mexico, and Canada, with smaller quanti- 
ties to the United King dom, Panama, and to various other countries 
including several in South America. Exports of domestic eggs and 
yolks, frozen, dried, or canned amounted to 328,487 pounds, valued 
at $49,193. . . . . j 

Because of the different forms in which the exported and imported 
eggs are moved, and lack of information as to the quantity of each, 
it is impossible to compare the quantities exported and imported. 
A comparison of values, however, can be made. Deducting from the 
value of all forms of imported eggs the value of such of these as 
were again exported, we have a net value of imports amounting to 
$6,555,442, compared with a value of domestic exports amounting 
to $8,479,490, or an excess in value of exports over imports of 
$1,924,048. , . 

The present tariff on imported eggs and egg products went into 
effect on September 22, 1922. On shell eggs the tariff is 8 cents per 
dozen; on frozen or liquid egg albumen, egg yolk, or whole egg, 6 
cents per pound; and on dried egg albumen, egg yolk, or whole egg, 
18 cents per pound. These rates are considerably in advance of 
those in effect under the previous tariff. The imports of shell eggs 
in 1923 decreased 607,021 dozen, or 59.6 per cent; and preserved eggs 
and egg yolks decreased 1,985,774 pounds, or 10.9 per cent; while 
imports of egg albumen increased 476,753 poimds, or 7.3 per cent 
over 1922. (Soe figs.- 50 and 53.) 
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Thc Future of the Poultry Industiy 

In all probability the poultry industry of the Fnited States will 
show a steady upward trend, bk-ause eggs and poultry meat are two 
of the most popular articles in the human diet, tlie per capita con- 
sumption of which is increasing annually, and because poultrjr 
raising has been demonstrated to be relatively as stal)lc a branch of 
agricultural enterprise as any other. The United States imports 
very few eggs in the shell and exports only negligible quantities of 
frozen and dried eggs. The exports of eggs in the shell may be 
regarded as practically balancing the imports of frozen and dried 
eggs. In other words," the poultx-y industry of the United States is 

IMPORTS OF DRIED AND FROZEN EGGS INTO THE UNITED STATES BY 
COUNTRIES, I9I0-I92A 

POUNDS 



largely independent of the poultry indu-stry in foreign countries, 
ancl it does not seem that exports and imports will materially affect 
the future development of the industry unless tariff's are lowered to 
allow of greater imports from other countries. 

The expansion of the industry must depend to some extent, there- 
fore, upon increased demand resulting from the natural increase 
in human population and increased per capita consumption. The 
natural increase in human population will call for slightly increased 
production. Increased per capita consumption will depend almost 
entirely upon the quality of the product as it reaches the consumer’s 
table. ' In this respect, more attention than ever is being given to 
insuring the maintenance of the highest possible quality in eggs 
from the time they are produced to the time they are consumed. 
The extent to which similar attention can be given to maintaining 
the highest possible quality in poultry meat should lead to its 
increased per capita consumption also. 
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However, increased demand for poultry products is not the only 
expansion factor. The economics of production and the costs of 
marketing also will always affect the trend of development. 

It is important to bear in mind that as the question of food sup- 
ply for human bemgs becomes more and more acute as the result of 
a steady increase in population, the relative efficiency of the various 
domestic animals in producing the necessary nitrogenous foods to 
balance the human diet will become of greater significance. As a 
result there is bound to be a turn more and more toward the smaller 
animal unit as a producer of food for humans. The chicken is the 
smallest economic unit of all our domestic animals used for the 
production of food, and to the extent to which eggs and poultry 
meat can be produced economicahy will the industry expand in 
response to increased demand for the products of the industry. 

The economics of production are affected primarily by the price 
and amount of feed consumed by poultry, by the labor involved in 
caring for the animals, and by the equipment and overhead ex- 
penses involved in the operations. From year to year labor and 
equipment may be regarded as fairly stable factors, and the same 
may be said of the amount of feed consumed by different classes of 
poultry. Since poultry use staple grains which are also used by 
humans as well as by other classes of livestock, the price of grains 
is a very important factor affecting the economical production of 
eggs and poultry meat. Grain prices vary not only from year to 
year but also from time to time within any one year, and it is im- 
possible to predict with any accuracy what grain prices may be for 
the next few years. It seems safe to say, however,^ that in the pro- 
duction of poultry meat and eggs costs of production must be kept 
down to the minimum. 

Moreover, the economics of production can not be considered 
independently of prices of e^s and poultry meat and the cost of 
marketing these products. Frices of both eggs and poultry are 
affected by a variety of factors, such as the quality of produce, the 
available supply at any particular time., the price of other foods of 
animal origm, and other , factors. The influence of these factors is 
so variable that no advance statement can be made. It is apparent, 
however, that the existing deterioration in quality, especially in 
eggs, constitutes a heavy burden upon the poultry industry, and to 
the extent that superior quality is maintained in marketing eggs will 
prices be maintained at a good level. 

The costs of marketing include the cost of equipment used in 
marketing poultry products, the cost of collecting, the cost of ship- 
ping, and the cost of distributing the products in the markets.. To 
the extent to which any of these items can be reduced will the poul- 
try industry become stabilized and made more profitable. 

Finally, in order to appreciate fully the trend of the poultry 
industry in the United States in the years to come, the consumers 
of its products must receive first consideration. Poultry producers 
must enjoy the confidence of consumers if poultry products are to 
be sold to advantage and serve a necessary purpose in the human 
diet. 
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Poultry Bullotias 

Farmers’ Bulletins for Distribution b> the United Stales Department of 

Agriculture 


2S7. Poultry Alanaaremenl. 

684. S(iuah iiaisiut* 

697. Duck Raising. 

767. txoose Raising. 

sol. Lice anti Mites on I»oiiltry. 

S49. Capons and Caponizing. 

89b. Standard Varieties ot Chickens (Mediterraiieun Class). 

1052. Standard Varieties of Chickens (English, Asiatic, and Preach Classes). 
1067. Feeding Hens for Egg Productitm 
1112. Culling for Eggs and Market 
1221. Ornamental Breeds and A'arieties. 

1251. Standard Varieties of Chickens (Bantam Breeds and \arietiesK 
1331. Backyard Poultry Keeping. 

1337. Poultry Diseases. 

1347. Standard Varieties of Chickens (American Clasps). 

1363. Natural and Artificial Ineuhation of Hens* Eggs 
1376 Natural and Artificial Brooding of Chickens. 

1373> Homing Pigeons 
3377 Marketing Poultr.^ 

137b Marketing Eggs 
1391 Guinea Fo\\l. 

1400. Turkey Raising 

1413 Poultry House Construction. 

1427. Poultry Accounts. 






By A. J. Henry, J. B. Kincer, H. C. Frankenfield, W. R. Gregg, Weather 
Bureau^ B, B. Smith, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and B. N. Mhnns, 
Forest Service 

L ittle is KXOWN of the agriculture of primitive man, but it 
may be assumed for all primitive peoples that the dominating 
impulse was that of self-preservation, and in the struggle toward 
that end protection from savage beasts and the inclemen(^^ of the 
weather was of less importance than the effort to wrest from the 
soil as he found it subsistence for himself and liis flocks, for man was 
a herdsman before he was a farmer. 

The rainfall to-day in that part of the globe supposed to have 
been the cradle of the race is not sufficient for the needs of agricul- 
ture ; from this fact, together with the remains of irrigating canals 
in that region, we are led to the opinion that the dependence of 
crops upon rainfall was recognized at the very dawn of human his- 
tory. It seems certain that as early as 3,000 years B. C., if not 
earlier, man was a tiller of the soil and gathered a harvest. From 
that remote date up to the beginning of the Nineteenth century the 
history of agriculture and the weather is contempoi^aneous with that 
of civilization itself. 

Profound changes in agriculture began to be felt in Europe about 
the beginning of the Nineteenth century and at a little later date in 
North America. These changes, which typify the new as contrasted 
with the old agriculture, have been brought about by several causes, 
chief of which is indicated in the following paragraph: 

The Development of Agricultural Education 

Following the establishment of agricultural colleges and. experi- 
ment stations in the United States a general plan of agricultural 
education was outlined with the object of preparing students for 
farming which should be scientific in theory as well as in practice. 
The fiar-reaching benefits of investigations made by these colleges 
and stations in the course of sy^ematic instruction have been given 
to the world in general, and to the farmer in particular, in a series 
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of papere largely upon agricultural chemistry and physiology. It 
is probably not too much to say that studies of the structure, com- 
position, and physiology of farm crops and their environment — 
climate, soilj and fertilizers — ^liave been the one outstanding contri- 
bution of science to the very great progress of agriculture through- 
out the -world. Other factbi-s, of course, have been influential, as, 
for example, the invention of improved farm machinery, the revolu- 
tion in methods of transportation, the opening to settlement of new 
agricultural lands, etc. 

The place occupied by climate and weather ^ in the general prog- 
ress is that both have contributed to make agi-iculture more econo- 
nomically profitable than it was a century ago. 

The Weather 

Any discussion of the weather that fails to take account of the 
atmosphere as a whole, as it functions on a rotating globe, is unsat- 
isfactory. 

In attempting to visualize the operations of the atmosphere it is 
sometimes helpful to refer to the points of similarity between a great 
steam engine and the atmosphere, as has been done by Sir Napier 
Shaw,- formerly director of the British Meteorological Office. In 
several respects the analogy is rather striking, but in others we 
should not press it too close. 

The power of a steam engine, as everyone knows, is furnished by 
the heat energy of the fuel in the form of steam drawn from the 
boiler. This energy is transformed into mechanical work by the 
mechanism of the engine. In nature the heat of the Tropics corre- 
sponds to the boiler and it is largely this heat that supplies not only 
the driving force of the winds but also serves to promote evaporation 
of water from the tropical seas, and this water in the form of vapor 
passes into the atmosphere, is carried to great distances by tlie winds, 
and is later condensed as rain or snow in all parts of the globe. The 
cold of the upper atmosphere, elevated plateaus, and the polar 
regions serves as the condenser of the engine. Last, but not least, 
the winds may be considered as the flywheel. It is largely through 
them that the unending changes in the weather are brought about. 

Hence it is apparent that the ultimate cause of the weather may 
be referred to the radiant energy of the sun, or, strictly speaking, to 
that fraction, about 60 per cent, of the earth’s share of it, which is 
effective in maintaining the temperature of the earth. The latter is 
largely responsible for the heating and cooling of the atmosphere. 

The familiar day-to-day changes in the weather, however, are the 
result, not of a single, simple factor, such as the intensity of solar 
radiation, but rather to a complex of several closely related factors 
which has been aptly stated by Marvin® as follows: 


iThe tenna “weather” and “ climate” are not interchangeable, as might be supposed. 
By weather is meant the condition of the atmosphere with reference to its pressure, tem- 
perature, moisture, the prsence of cloud, and the direction and velocity or the wind at 
any given moment Climate, on the other hand, connotes both a geographical and a 
seasonal relation and is not concerned with an explanation of the physrcal processes of 
the weather ; in short, climate is the average of the weather conditions for a considerable 
period of time— tlie climatic conditions of a place are best determined by at least 20 
years of observation. 

® Sir Nat)der Shaw, The Air and Its Ways, pp. 150. Loudon, 1 923. 

* Marvin, Charles F. Terrestrial weather and solar activities, Monthly Weather Review. 
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The daily sequence of sunshine and darkness : tlie varied distribution of 
clear and cloudy skies; diversities of surface cover added to contrasts of land 
and water areas, including the phenomena of evaporation, condensation, and 
precipitation ; the cycle of the seasons and, above all, the fluctuating but never- 
theless perpetual contrasts of surface temperature, ranging from the heat of 
the Tropics to the intense cold of the polar zones, constitute a complex series 
of varied and changeable influences seemingly adequate to cause and explain 
every feature of the weather, however changeable the latter may be. 

for all practical purposes the radiant energy emitted by the 
sun may be considered as constant, yet by reason of the movement 
of the earth in its annual course around the sun and of the further 
fact that the axis of the earth is not vertical to the plane of its orbit, 
but stands at an angle of 23%° from the vertical, the intensity and 
amount of insolation—^ convenient term for the radiant energy 
emitted by the sun— received by any portion of the earth’s surface, 
must depend upon the angle of incidence of the sun’s rays, or the 
sun’s altitude,. and upon the duration of the insolation or the length 
of the day. (See fig. 17.) 

Thus as from day to day the sun at noon reaches higher and 
higher altitudes in the sky and the rays become more and more 
nearly vertical we have the familiar change from the cold to the 
warm season. 

From the distribution of insolation roughly sketched above it, 
follows that there must be strong contrasts in temperature between 
equatorial and polar regions, as observations show to be the case. 
As a result of this temperature difference a circulation is 'set up in 
the atmosphere, equatorial air moving poleward and polar air mov- 
ing equatorward. The circulation thus initiated is modified, of 
course, by siu'face friction, local heating and cooling, and the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis. 

The effect of the last-named factor that will naturally occur to 
most persons is that of the change from day to night, and vice versa, 
but reference is here made to what is commonly called “ the deflective 
force of the earth's rotation.” Crudely stated, this force, or in- 
fluence, as it is preferred to call it, is as follows : Any body moving 
without friction on the level surface of the rotating earth continually 
changes its geographic direction — strictly, the earth rotates under 
it — deviating to the right in the Northern Hemisphere and to the 
left in the Southern. The rate of this change of direction depends 

E on the latitude, hut is independent of direction of movement. 

mce, winds starting from the Equator and moving poleward in 
the Northern Hemisphere soon become southwest and west winds, 
and, conversely, north polar winds starting toward^ the Equator 
soon become noirtheast and east winds. In connection with this 
exchange of air between the Equator and the poles great whirls or 
vortices are set up in the atmosphere, known to meteorologists as 
cyclones ^ and anticyclones, or, in the notation of the weather map, 
simply as LOWS and HIGHS. 


*Tlie reader should not confuse the term ‘*<!yclone’* with, the violent windstorm of 
small diameter properly kno-wn as a tornado. The term <wclone has been in use for more 
than half a century to describe those great atmospheric disturbancea, *500 to i,000 miles 
or more in diameter, that occur daily over some part of the earth^s surface; In these 
disturbances the winds blow spirally inward, ^unterclockwise, toward a central region of 
low barometric pressure, hence the nai^e cyclone. 
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When a farmer wishes to compare the yield of corn, let us say 
for two different seasons, he first reduces the yield to bushels per 
acre as a convenient unit of comparison. Likewise, when a meteor- 
ologist is asked to compare the weather of two different seasons he 
is first concerned with the number and distribution of cyclones and 
anticyclones that occurred during the respective seasons. 

The details of the formation of these great whirls are not yet 
clearly understood, but when once formed the influence of each 
upon the weather is well known. Broadly speaking, they are twin 
phenomena in the sense that one seems to be the complement of the 
other, just as a valley on the earth’s surface is associated with hills 
on either side, and, further, that they originate at about the same 
time and travel in closely related paths. In other respects the one 
is the antithesis of the other, as may be seen in the scheme below ; 


Cyclones 

Anticyclones 

Southeast half 

Northwest half 

Southeast half 

Northwest half 

Warm 

S to E. winds. 

Winds at the earth^s surfi 

Cold. 

N. to W. winds, 
ace blow spirally inward- 

Cold. 

N. to E. winds. 

Winds at the earth's surf 

Waim 

S. to W. winds, 
aco blow spirally outward. 


The cyclone, or low, progresses across the country at an average 
rate of about 25 miles per hour in winter and somewmat less in sum- 
mer. The direction of movement varies with the season, but in 
general these disturbances gain distance toward the pole when over 
oceans and the eastern part of continents. Those approaching the 
North American Continent in winter move at first in a southeasterly 
direction until they reach either of two regions, first the Canadian 
Northwest or, specifically, the Province of Alberta, and, second, the 
Pacific off the coast of Washington and Oregon. A very small nxim- 
ber may reach the coast south of the mouth of the Columbia River. 
The course followed after reaching the two principal points above 
mentioned is not absolute and fixed, but is conditioned very largely 
upon the distribution of atmospheric pressure over the continental 
interior at the moment, and since the latter changes from day to day 
the path taken by the cyclones which arrive at the northwestern 
frontier is likewise changeable. 

To summarize: The characteristics of the cyclone, or low, are 
southerly winds, warm and moist air, much cloudiness, and rain or 
snow'. The anticyclone, on the contrary, is characterized by north- 
erly winds, cold dry air, clear skies, and as a rule no precipitation. 

Obviously, then, the character of the weather for any given region 
depends largely upon the frequency with which that region is visited 
by cyclones and anticyclones and the sequence in which they occur. 

The average paths followed by cyclones in the United States in 
January are shown in Figure 1 and tor July in Figure 2. 

How variable are the actual paths followed by cyclones in individ- 
ual months, as in January and July, 1923, is shown in Figures 
3 and 4. 
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Figs. 1 and 2, — Avera,i?e path of cyclones (lows), (top). .Tamiary; (bottom) July. 

Cj clones are classed according to the geographical district in which they are 
first noted on the daily weather charts, thus “Alberta ” signifies that all of the 
cyclones that followed the path so indicated were first noted in the Province of 
Alberta, Canada, although their actual point of origin may have been over the 
Pacific far to the northwest The average width of cyclones Is close to 500 
miles ; their speed of movement is shown in miles per day by the figures on the 
several paths 

Control of Weather by Cyclones and Anticyclones 

If it were possible for an observer to visualize either hemisphere 
from a gi’eat elevation he would see in winter great cyclonic cloud 
sheets circling aroimd the pole in mid-latitudes. As winter merges 
into spring and spring into summer these sheets which form an 
almost continuous procession in winter would gradually thin out 
until in summer they would appear in the form of discontinuous 
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PATH OF LOWS 
JANUARY, 1923 


PATH OF LOWS 


JULY. 1923 


barometrie observation 
roduGOct to sea leveh 
j 0-£vanffi^ position GfcHsturbence 
\ Roman numerals Indicate 
\ sequence of lows durinq 
1 the month 


Figk. 3 aud -i. — of individual cyclonos, <top) January, 19'23 ; (bottom) July, 
1023. The paths of <‘yoiones for any individual month depart widely from th<' 
average; commre Figures 1 and 3, 2 and 4. Large circles in the respective paths 
mark the position of the disturbance at the morning observation on the day of 
the month given by figures on inside of the large circle. Figures in the inside 
are first, date and second readings ol the barometer r<'duccd to sea level. Small 
circles indicate evening position of the disturbance 

patches. The patchy character of the cloud sheets on both sides of 
the Equator in the "warm season would also be in evidence, the 
patch frequently being the locus of thunderstorms and showers. 

Occasionally there would come into view over the tropical seas, 
about 10° to the north and south of the Equator, respectively, but 
never on or close to it, a very extensive layer of thin white clouds 
radiating from a center 500 to 1,000 miles distant. As this central 
area approaches a land observer the cloud sheet becomes much 
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denser and the lower and intermediate clouds az'e seen to be in vio- 
lent commotion, sometimes bein^- prmctured here and there by rind 
electrical displays, and thus is indicated the approach of a tropical 
cyclone — the hurricane of the West Indies, the typhoon of the China 
Sea, both of which, though bearing different names, are one and the 
same phenomenon. Destructive storms of this nature sometimes pass 
inlancl over the United States from the Gulf of Mexico or the 
waters to the southeast of the continent, but their destructive char- 
acter rajzidly deminishes after they leave the ocean. 

Tropical cyclones that invade extra-tropical latitudes soon take 
on the character of extra-tropical cyclones; we are therefore not 
justified in considering them as a major weather control in conti- 
nental United States.- 

In what has preceded the reader will find a suggestion as to the 
cause of the warm winds that spring up in the winter, late fall, and 
early spring, prevail for a day or so, and then quickly shift to 
northerly. In many cases these winds do not greatly disturb the 
regular diurnal and seasonal change in temperature, but a season 
rarely passes in which one or two thrusts of northerly winds do not 
carry freezing temperature to the Gidf coast and Florida. On these 
occasions a foreknowledge of the impending change is of gi-eat 
value. Aside from the temperature hazard, strong winds may cause 
fruit to drop or grain to lodge. Fortunately, however, the season of 
strong winds is in early spring, winter, and late fall, when crops 
are either dormant or nonexistent. . 

Local squall winds of the warm season occurring in connection 
with thunderstorms are at times destructive over restricted areas. 

The hail hazard also is confined to the warm season and is also a 
local rather than a general hazard. 

Hitherto the discussion has referred to the weather experienced . 
in continental United States as a part of the great Temperate Zone 
of the Northex'n Hemisphere. For the sake of completeness it may 
be helpful to sketch very briefly the generaT weather characteristics 
of tropical regions, chief of which are uniformity and simplicity, 
as compared with the weather of the Temperate Zones. Most of 
the tropical regions is a water surface and the weather control is 
oceanic rather than continental. Weather and climate in the Tropics 
are practically synonymous terms ; the seasons, in the sense that the 
term is used in the Temperate Zones, do not exist. There are two 
maxima of temperature during the year, corresponding to the two 
zenithal positions of the sun; there are also two minima, corre- 
sponding roughly with the time of the solstices. In many ti-opical 
regions there are two rainy and two dry seasons, likewise corre- 
sponding roughly with “vertical” sun. 

The control of the weather by the wind systeuK is nowhere on the 
Globe so pronounced as in the Tropics; accordingly the following 
climatic subdivisions have been made: (1) The equatox'ial belt -with 
its light variable winds and frequent showex's — ^the doldrums; (2) 
the trade-wind belts, characterized by fair weather, steady -winds, 
and little rainfall, except on the windward slopes of mountains: 
and (3) the monsoon belts of India and the Far East, the winds of 
which depend largely upon great temperature contrasts between land 
and water areas. 
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After the products of the farm have been gathered and are ready 
for market the weather is one of several factors which must be taken 
into account if the Wmer would reap the greatest returns for his 
labors. 

As a rule little attention is paid to the orderly sequence of weather 
that makes good crops possible; if the average farmer woi'e to be 
suddenly asked about the relation of the weather to the growth of 
crops he would more often than not recall the adverse conditions 
that deprived him of the returns his efforts demanded, and so it 
happens that our present knowledge of the weather best suited to 
each crop is not as complete and satisfying as it might be. Some 
will say that the farmer must take the weather as it comes ; never- 
theless, progress has been and is being made in adapting farming 
operations to the exceptional as well as the ordinary weather. 

In what follows the attempt will be made to outline as fully as 
pos.sible the effect of weather upon agriculture and to point out 
specific instances where an intelligent use of the information dis- 
tributed by the Weather Bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
should aid the farmer in his efforts to improve American agiiculture. 

The Adjustment of Agriculture to Climate, Soil Condition, and 

Topography 

Climate affects man in many ways — ^liis housing, clothing, food, 
occupation, migi'ations, forms of government, and manner or living 
are all more or less influenced by the climate in which he dwells. 
Much the greater part of man’s food is derived either directly or in- 
directly from the products of the soil, and these are likewnse markedly 
affected by climatic conditions. The principal factors that influence 
the segregation of crops into resti-icted areas or zones in different 
parts of the world are topography, character of soil, climate, and 
distance from market. Amongthese, climate is the most fundamental, 
unalterable, and important, not only in influencing the geographic 
distribution of the crops that arc grown but also in determining the 
suitability of the land for agricultural purposes in general. In the 
adjustment of agriculture to prevailing physical conditions, soil 
fertility, and suitability for cultivation are important factors, but 
they are of secondary importance, since fertility and smoothness 
would avail little w'ere the climate unfavorable. Moreoverj the fer- 
tility of the soil is largely dejiendent on climate, operating indi- 
rectly through vegetative growth and otherwise. 

Some plants gi'ow best in warm, lium'd climates, and others prefer 
warmth and dryness, but most staple crops reach their highest stage 
of development and are produced most profitably in regions where 
the climate is moderate, especially as to temperature and rainfall. 
In such regions we find practically all of the world’s production of 
such important crops as wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
potatoes, and most vegetables and fruits. 

In view of these facts there can be little doubt that climate is the 
major factor in determining the settlement of the various regions 
of the earth. It largely controls agriculture and grazing, and these, 
in turn, have an important bearing on manufacturing, commerce, 
and other things which go to make up the varied activities of the 
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human race. The natural vegetation of the earth’s surface is the 
best index to the suitability of land for agriculture, and it depends 
primarily on the climate, especially on the amottnt and seasonal dis- 
tribution of rainfall. 

Because of the reciprocal and interacting? influence of the several 
climatic elements on the geographic distribution of vegetation in 
general, and of food crops jn particular, and of the gi’oat variety of 
climates in different parts of the world, especially in the Tem])erate 
Zones, it is difficult to consider the question of plant distribution 
according to any rigid scheme of climatic influence. There are cer- 
tain broad relations, however, that are quite definitely fixed. 

Two general divisions of climatic influence may be made in study- 
ing the relation of climate to agriculture: (1) Tte influence of mois- 
ture alone, and (2) that of temiDerature and moisture combined. 
The available moisture determines potential agriculture. That is, it 
determines the suitability of the land for growing crops of any kind 
without the artificial application of water by irrigation. Tlie pre- 
vailing temperature influences the segregation of the several crops 
where the moisture is sufficient into more or less definite regions, such 
as corn-growing areas, cotton-producing sections, and other similar 
groupings. 

Moisture and Vegetation 

Based on conditions of moisture, there are three general types of 
natural vegetation — forest, steppe, and desert. Forests are confined 
to the better watered portions of the earth’s surface or to those re- 
gions of moderate rainfall where it is cool and where evaporation is 
consequently small. Steppes, or open grasslands, are characteristic 
of regions of light rainfall and warm summers. Deserts, with their 
scanty vegetation, are the results of extreme dryness. By reason of 
these climatic and vegetative relations we find zones of different 
kinds of vegetation, tending to extend around the world, ranging suc- 
cessively from Tropical and Temperate Zone deserts of sand, through 
steppes, to forests and farming lands, and gradually shading off 
again, by reason of low temjDeratures, into deserts of snow. 

Figure 6 shows the distribution of average annual precipitation 
over the world. That portion of the land within the Tropics, be- 
tween latitudes 15° N. and 15° S. is the mo.st abundantly w'atered 
region on the eaith’s surface, but the ultimate value or this for 
utilization by the white race is uncertain. To the north and the 
south of this belt lie the great trade-wind deserts, which can never 
be made productiA’e without irrigation, and at the same time the po- 
tential water supply in most cases is very limited. It will be noted 
also that much of the vast area of land in the Northern Hemisphere 
is restricted in potential agricultural use by reason of scanty mois- 
ture, particularly in the interior and northern portions of the conti- 
nents. It should be borne in mind, however, that the Mercator pro- 
jection used on*this map very largely exaggerates the areas in higher 
latitudes. For example, a square mile at latitude 60° covers tour 
times as much space on the map as a similar area at .the Equator. 

Figure 6 shows in a vei^ generalized way the vegetation of the 
world. Within the Tropics this ranges from the dense tropical 
forests, through a more or less open grass or savanna country, to 
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the barren deserts. A somewhat similar range is found in the Tem- 
perate Zones, from forests, through the open plains, or steppe lands 
to the arid interior deserts. A comparison of the vegetation and 
rainfall maps shows a striking correlation. 

Outside the Tropics there are only four extensive areas that re- 
ceive sufficient rainfall to support a large population — southeastern 
and extreme eastern Asia, Europe, southeastern North American, 
and southeastern South America. The great agricultural sections 
of the earth are foimd within the moderately humid portions of 
the Northern Hemisphere, outside the Tropics, yet in this vast 
area approximately only 10 per cent of the land surface has an 
annual rainfall of as much as 20 inches. The large areas of deficient 
precipitation and scanty vegetation include all of Asia, except the 
southeastern and eastern parts, much of eastern Europe, and most 
of North America north of latitude 50® and west of longitude 100®. 

Moisture and Types of Farming 

As in the case of natural vegetation, so in agriculture there are 
three types in relation to moisture. The amount of precipitation 
that determines the successive types varies by reason of different 
temperature conditions, but in general they arc close to 10 and 20 
inches of annual rainfall. Except Avhere the soil texture and the 
temperature are especially favorable for conserving moisture, by 
lessening evaporation, regions with less than 10 inches of rainfall 
are wholly unsuited lor growth of crops without irrigation. The 
more favorable of these may be utilized for grazing purposes, but 
often 75 acres or more are required to sustain one head of stock, and 
the land is better suited to sheep, as a rule, than to cattle. 

In the second division are included lands having from 10 to 20 
inches of rainfall, which may be designated crop-grazing areas. Crop 
growing is practised rather extensively imder tliese conditions, espe- 
cially in the mqister portions in cool climates, but where the rainfall 
is less than 15 inches success is usually precarious, especially in the 
warmer regions. In temperate climates more of the small* grains, 
particularly wheat, are grown than any other crops. One of the 
most serious detriments in regions having from 10 to 20 inches of 
rainfall is the frequency of droughts, especially within the Tropi<‘S 
and^ in the warmer sections of the Temperate Zones. Although 
cultivated crops may be grown, such regions are mostly best suited 
to grazing. 

The third division includes those areas having more than 20 inches 
of annual rainfall. In these, where temperatures are favorable, 
crops are grown with ordinary farming practices, and here the bulk 
of the world’s food is produced. The gi’eat cereal lands, as a rule, 
have an annual rainfall between 20 and 40 inches. 

Man must sustain himself from a very small portion of the earth’s 
surface. Three-fourths of it is water, and of the remaining land a 
very large percentage is nnsuited for profitable agriculture, either 
by roughness of topography, infertile soil, or unfavorable climate. 
In the western half of the United States, southern Russia, western 
China, and over vast areas within the Tropics limitations to inten- 
sive crop production are imposed by scanty moisture, while in the 
northern portions of the Northern Hemisphere, and in the higher 
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elevations of middle latitudes the limiting factors are low tempera- 
tures and the short growing season. Whereas climatic conditions 
are the chief concern in the transition zones between agiucultural 
and nonagricultiiral areas, smoothness of topography and soil fer- 
tility are of primary importance in other sections where the climate 
is more favorable. 

Temperature and Vegetation 

Based on temperature requirements, the geographic distribution 
of different plants where the moisture is sufficient may be grouped 
broadly in latitudinal zones aroimd the world, the several belts in 
which individual crops dominate being susceptible of more or less 
definite delineation on a quantitative temperature basis. 

Figures 7 and 8 show the mean temperature for January and July, 
respectively, for the different portions of the world. In* the South- 
ern Hemisphere the warm season of the year corresponds to the cold 
season in the Northern Hemisphere, and farming operations, with 
respect to calendar time, have a corresponding difference. January 
in nearly ‘the whole of central and southern Africa, in Australia, 
and in much of South America has a mean temperature in excess 
of 80® F., whereas at the same time portions of Siberia have a mean 
monthly temperature of 50® below zero. In July the regions having 
monthly means in excess of 80® lie mostly in the neighborhood of 
the Tropic of Cancer, though they extend to latitude 40® N. in 
southern Asia, as well as locally in southern Europe and the United 
States. 

Two significant values of daily mean temperature for agriculture 
may be mentioned, those of 50® and 68° F., and the duration of 
these for 1, 4, and 12 months has been made a basis of certain 
classifications. The polar limit of trees and the more hardy food 
crops is fairly well outlined by the isotherm of 50° F. for the warm- 
est month of the year. (See Fig. 8.) Near this line are found the 
last groups of trees in the tundras, A temperature of 50® for four 
months closely coincides with the polar limit of the oak and of 
wheat cultivation. 

In general the following classification of temperature in relation 
to plant life may be made : 

(1) Tropical belt, witb all months warm; that is, the temperature aver- 
aging over 68® F. ; 

(2) Subtropical belts, with 4 to 11 months warm, averaging over 68° F. ; 

(3) Temi)erate belts, with 4 to 12 months of moderate temperature 50® 
to 68° F. ; 

(4) Cold belt, with 1 to 4 months temperate, and the rest cold, below 50° 
F., and 

(5) Polar belt, with all months averaging below 50° F. 

The Tropical Zone 

The first, or tropical belt, lies near the Equator, reaching broadly 
from latitude 20® N. to 16® S., with a rainy and a dry season, or two 
rainy and two dry seasons during the year, depending in part on 
nearness to the Equator. Rainfall is mostly heavy, although the 
belt extends into more or less desert regions in places, especially in 
north-central and eastern Africa, central Australia, and along* the 
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7 — ^Mean temperature in degrees Fahrenheit, for the month of January in different parts of the world. In the Northern Hemisphere January 
normally the coldest month of the year, but in the Southern Hemisphere July is the coldest. In winter the continents are colder than the oceaj 
hut this condition is reversed In the summer 
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an Important bearing on tlie geographic distribution of crops 
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central-west coast of South America. (See fig. 5.) The annual 
range in temperature is very small and seasons in the Temperate- 
Zone sense do not exist. (See figs. 7 and 8.) The daily tempera- 
ture range, however, especially over land surfaces, is comparatively 
la»‘ge. 

Within this zone are found most of the megathorms of the plant 
family, or those plants which need continiioiisly high temperatures 
and abundant moisture, including breadfruit, ginger, sago, coffee, 
sugarcane, and cotton where rainfall is not too continuous. Here 
also are fmmd dense tropical forests. (See fig. 6.) These latter with 
their superabundance of vej^etation, together with the general un- 
healthful climate, are not favorable for human habitation. The 
largest of these forests are found in the Amazon Vadey of South 
America and in the Congo Basin of Africa. The few inliabitants 
are generally at a low' stage of civilization and live mainly by hunt- 
ing and fishing. Although some planting is done in forest clearings, 
little attention is paid to the crops, as a general rule, after they are 
planted. The food supply in some of the river valleys, particularly 
the Amazon, is closely related to the rise and fall of the waters. 
When the river is in flood the fish and birds migrate to the outlying 
tributaries and, consequently, the best hunting and fishing period is 
during the dry season. This explains the origin of the native prayer 
for a good dry season.” 

While these dense forests, in their present state, are generally un- 
suited for agriculture, when the land is cleared it becomes most 
productive. In the upper Congo Valley the natives cut down all but 
a few of the largest trees and with fire and hoe prepare the soil for 
planting crops. These consist first of bananas, planted at wide in- 
tervals, and manioc. After these maize is put in, and a little later 
upland lice is sown, the maize being harvested just befoi’e the rice 
begins to head. Thus two perennial and two annual crops are grown 
together. The area becomes a manioc thicket, yielding a constant 
supply up to about the fourth year, when it is dug out. Later the 
same area becomes a dense banana field. Many other tropical crops 
can be grown in these regions, though at present they are cultivated 
on a very .small scale. 

In the tropical rainy zone, where food may be obtained throughout 
the year with but little effort on man’s part, where frost and drought 
need not be feared, where shelter and clothing are easily prepared, 
it has been well said that “ Nature has done too much.” Under such 
conditions agriculture does not usually reach a high state of develop- 
ment and the probability of material future progress does not appear 
to be encouraging. In the parts of these regions where the natural 
conditions are not so lenient a more aggressive agricultural policy 
is found. 

Subtropical Zones 

The zones lying immediately north and south of the equatorial 
rain belt are the habitat of the xerphytes, or those' plants which 
like dryness and need high temperatures, at least for part of the 
year. In these the trade winds dominate and rainfall conditions 
vary from a dry season of moderate length on the margin of the 
equatorial rain belt, through a long dry and short rainy season in 
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the typical steppe regions, into the great trade-wind deserts. In 
these zones are found the extensive savanna lands of the Tropics, 
consisting of more or less open, grass country and lying between the 
forests on the one side and the deserts on the other. (See fig. 6.) 
Here vegetation has but a brief season for growth during^ the short, 
moist summer. Savannas are found in Africa and South Ame rica 
both north and south of the Equator. In Africa they include the 
Shdan, in South America the llanos of Venezuela and the campoe 
of Brazil, and in Australia the downs. These lands are best suited 
and mostly used for grazing purposes, the grass cover forming nafeii- 
ral hay dhring the long dry period of the year. The rainfall from 
year to year varies considerably and there are consequent variations 
in the amount of grass and water supply, and the inhabitants are 
more or less nomadic. Frequent droughts and consequent fauihi6 
are sometimes experienced, during which occasionally many natives 
die of starvation' During times of drought they move their tents 
and household goods great distances, stopping where grass and 
water are availaWe. Food is Supplied chiefly from their nocks and 
herds. 

Agriculture is of a primitive kind. The seed is sown at the begm-^ 
ning of the rains. Where moisture is sufficient growth is very rapid 
because of the prevailing high temperatures. Where rainfall per- 
mits the growth of crops the population becomes more sedentary. 
In the Sudan , there is a region of agriculture near the Equator 
where rainfall is heavier than in the pastoral zone to the north. 

The savannas are the most promising agricultural lands within 
the Tropics and are by far the most healthful. As time goes on 
they doubtless will be more thicMy populated, owing to the suit- 
ability of considerable portions of them for agriculture, especially 
where water is available for irrigation. In the more favorable sec- 
tions they are already being utilized to a considerable extent, 
through dry-farming practice, for grain production, especially in 
South America and Australia. In the semiarid sections or Australia 
it is the custom to grow one crop of wheat every three years, the 
ground being left fallow, for conserving moisture, during the other 
two. 

Because of the decrease in temperature with altitude (about 3*^ .F- 
for each 1,000 feet) elevation within the Tropics has a marked in- 
fluence on the climate. This is reflected in the vegetation, the higher 
mountains showing a vertical succession of plants, ranging from 
tropical, thi'ough temperate, to cold-climate species. A very strik- 
ing illustration of this may be seen by a traveler on the famous 
Oroya Railroad in Peru. On leaving sea level this road passes 
through fields of sugarcane and cotton ; at about 5,000 feet a region 
of fruit trees is encountered, and at 10,500 feet there is a district 
wherfe little else but potatoes is grown. At the highest elevation 
readied, 15,665 feet, the low temperature prechides the growth of 
anything except some forms of grass, but at the lower elevations of 
the interior valley farming lands are again encountered. This suc- 
cession may be passed through in a 10-hour ride. 

The dominant charaiiteriatic of climate within the Tropics, an 
area embracing apprOximatsly half of the earth’s surface, is a strik- 
ing uniformity in weather conditions from day to day. The uncer- 
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tainty and changeableness of conditions characteiizing the Temper- 
ate Zones are lacking, and climate and weather are essentially syn- 
onymous. In view of these facts, it has been thought that local varia- 
tions of V eather and climate in this region are not so agriculturally 
important as in other portions of the world. This, however, is not 
the case, as here the dominating influence of the position of the sun 
and its effect on cloudiness, i>recipitation, and wind movement, con- 
stituting the seasonal changes in the weather, make a careful study 
of the relation of climate to plant development of much importance. 

Both animals and plants are subjected to constantly high tempera- 
tures and consequently are much more sensitive to slight tempera- 
ture changes than in cooler regions; thus variations which are rela- 
tively small have an important significance. Investigations at the 
College of Agriculture cf the Philippines show that the average 
temperature for the year, and for each month, is about 2° F. lower 
at the college, located at t^os Banos, than at Manila, and that this 
small difference in temperature makes the former -place better suited 
for several crops whicla thrive well in regions with cooler weather. 
Other seemingly insignificant variations in rainfall, cloudiness, hu- 
midity, or wind may cause equally important differences in plant 
growth. The amount of cloudiness is especially important, as the 
heating and drying power of the direct, vertical rays of the sun 
is much greater than in temperate regions. Consequently many 
tropical plants regularly will during hot, sunny days and recover 
normal vigor after sunset. Moreover, many plants introduced into 
the Tropics from temj^erate climates require shade during the heat 
of the day. Tests conducted by the Philippine College of Agricul- 
ture on the photosynthesis of even such a sun-resisting plant as the 
coconut showed that its rate was reduced more than hair during the 
hours from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. on sunny days in May. 

Kainfall is fully as important as intensity of sunlight, and even 
more important in its effect on plants. The two are closely linked 
in their influence, since the intensity of sunshine and high rate of 
evaporation make large amounts of w^ater necessary during sunny 
weather. In the Philippines any month with less than 2.5 inches of 
rainfall is distinctly and harmfully diy, whereas this amount of 
moisture is usually sufficient for most crops in temperate regions. 

In agricultural practices wdtliin the Tropics it is important to 
study the moisture requh’ements of each crop as well as the monthly 
and in some eases even weekly distribution of rainfall. An annual 
cycle in rice has clearly been demonstrated in some Philippine imes- 
tigations, the best yields resulting from plantings in April, May, and 
June, when gi-owth coincides with the most favorable moisture 
conditions. 

Another factor of tremendous importance is the prevalence of 
wind. The effect of the long-continued and steadily blowung trade 
winds on evaporation and, consequently, on gi*owth is very marked. 
This system of winds shifts northward and southward, following the 
apparent motions of the sun, and, therefore, different areas are under 
its influence in different seasons of the year. These winds frequently 
retard the growth of many tropical plants. TMs is in some cases 
more beneficial than harmful, however, because it favors the setting 
of fliowers and fruit in more abundance than would be the case under 
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the warm, humid conditions of the doldrums, which conditions are 
more favorable for vegetative growth than for fruiting. 

The Temperate Zones 

In the third division, or Temperate Zones, are found mostly the 
mesotherins, or those plants requiring moderate warmth — 59° to 68° 
F. — and a moderate amount of moisture. In these zones the winters 
are short and cool, the coldest month being below 64°, and the sum- 
mers warm, the warmest month averaging over 72°. Some of the 
mesotherins require high summer temperatures, others do not sur- 
vive cold winters, and still others need abundant moisture. Wher- 
ever rainfall is sufKcient, within these zones are found such impor- 
tant crops as wheat, corn, cotton, figs, and grapes, as well as hickory, 
hemlock, and other Temperate-^ne forest trees. Most grain crops, 
however, especially the hardier grains, extend into the zone classed” 
as cold. The mesotherms inhabit, as a rule, latitudes between 22° 
and 45° N. and to 40° S. ; but large areas of these zones, especially 
near the Tropics, are barren trade-wind deserts with a rainfall 
insufficient for crop growth. 

The Cold Zones 

In the zones classed as cold are found principally those plants 
which need less heat and will develop “with shorter and cooler sum- 
mers, or the microtherms. In this area the average temperature of 
the warmest month is between 50° and 72° F., and the coldest is 
below 43° F. Evergreens, deciduous forests, small grains, and in 
the warmer portions fruit and corn are found. Over the northern 
part of the cold zone of the Iforthern Hemisphere the ground at 
short distances below the surface is permanently frozen, thawing 
only in the top stratum during the summer, but in many of these 
colder sections trees grow and hardy cereals may be produced. The 
staple grain crops overlap in this and the Temperate Zone, partly 
because their different varieties permit a rather wide range of tem- 
perature and length of growing season. Quick-maturing varieties 
of coin, for example, are planted in the cooler regions, with their 
short growing seasons, whereas spring wheat is cultivated consid- 
erably farther poleward than is the winter variety. 

Within the zones classified as tem]!>€rate ” and “ cold there are 
wide variations in climate and topography, often within short dis- 
tances, and consequently it is not possible to delineate broad zones 
on a basis of specific crop production. A general classification may 
be made, however, based on the climatic requirements of various 
crops in relation to certain combinations of prevailing conditions of 
temperature, moisture, and sunshine. In these zones we find, as in 
the Tropics, the natural vegetation ranging from the better-watered 
forest and agricultural lands, through the steppes, to the desert. 
(See fig. 6.) 

The forests of these zones are chiefly coniferous in the higher alti- 
tudes and latitudes, or the colder portions, and deciduous where tem- 
peratures are higher. Forests, flourish as a rule where the mean 
summer temperature is overjSO®, F-, with comparatively abundant 
rainfall. They are found largely ^^hg the rainy west coasts of the 
continents and in much of the interior land areas of the Northern 
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Hemisphere. On the north the great forest belts merge into the 
tundras and on the south into the open prairie or stepj^e country. 

Because of their more favorable climates the southern portions of 
the original forest belts are the lands best suited for agriculture, 
and here nearly all the great cereal crops of the world are grown. 
Most of this agricultural land was originally forested, but it has 
been gradually cleared, and the woodlands have given Avay to mod- 
ern farms. At present the most advanced civilizations of tlie world 
occupy the originally forested areas. Not all of the present open 
lands, however, were forest covered, as in many places the condi- 
tions of moisture are unfavorable for tree growth. This is especially 
true in subtropical sections with their long dry seasons and light 
rainfall, and also in some interior continental areas where precipita- 
tion is not sufficient and other elements, such as high winds, are unfa- 
vorable for forest production. 

Between the areas of heavier rainfall which comprise the forest 
lands of the Temperate Zones, and the interior continental deserts, 
come regions of scanty precipitation. Here are broad expanses of 
treeless plains, or grasslands, called steppes.” In these the general 
severity of the climate, the small rainfall, low relative humidity, 
rapid evaporation, and other factors favor grass rather than tree 
growth. The Asiatic Plateau and southern Siberia comprise the 
most extensive steppe regions of the world. Other well-known 
steppe lands in the Eastern Hemisphere include southern Russia 
and Hungary, parts of Arabia, Persia, and Asia Minor. In the 
Western Hemisphere extensive steppe lands are found in south- 
eastern and south-central South America and ov’^er the Great Plains 
of North America lying just east of the Rocky Mountains, including 
the prairie lands. The steppe regions of both North and South 
America are most valuable for grazing purposes, though many cul- 
tivated crops are grown, particularly those crops toown to be 
drought resisting, such as grain sorghums. The Asiatic steppes are 
extremely unfavorable for plant life. These occupy the center of 
an immense overgi'own continent, far removed from marine influence. 
Consequently severe temperatures prevail, as well as extremely un- 
favorable dryness. The American grasslandvS have the advantage 
of oc(‘upying a narrow belt, with a well-watered and fertile region 
near by. Where farming operations are conducted in the drier 
regions larger farms are necessary. In Nebraska it has been found 
that on some of the table-lands in the western portion of the State, 
where the rainfall is less than 20 inches, about six times as much 
land is required, under natural conditions, to produce a given amount 
of plant matter as is neeiled in the southeavStern ])ortion, where the 
rainfall exceeds 30 in(*hes. 

The polar zones are, in general, outside of the limits of tree and 
cereal growth. Here are found only the hekistotherms of the plant 
family, such as Arctic mosses and lichens, which require less heat 
than any other form of vegetation. These are found where the 
average temperature for the warmest month of the year is less 
than 50® F. 

Mourbtain climates of the Temperdte Zones . — ^The mountain cli- 
mates of the Temperate Zones are characterized by lower tempera- 
tures, increase in precipitation up to a certain limit, and by a gi'eater 
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intensity of sunshine than on the lowlands. Even when they rise from 
dry plains the mountains are often forest-covered on their upper 
slopes, with agricultural lands in the lower altitudes and gazing 
lands at the intermediate elevations. The value of mountain land 
is often determined by its exposure, according to whether the slope 
is northern or southern. Southern slopes in the Northern Hemis-r 
phere are usually more desirable than northern exposures. ; 

An important consideration of mountain climate in relation ; to 
agriculture is found in the low night temperatures in the valleys as 
compared with the surrounding hillsides, which usually results ill 
the earlier frosting of the valley crops. In the Alps this is well 
recognized, and farmhouses and villages are often built on the hill- 
sides instead of in the valleys. During the calm, clear weather in 
the late fall there may be seen green fields decked with flowersi and 
sheep grazing on these slopes; whereas, in the valley below the trees 
may be leafless, all activity of plant life having long since ceased 
by reason of killing frost. In North Carolina and Virginia there 
are rather poorly defined zones along the mountain sides called 
‘‘ thermal belts ” that may escape killing frost when crops below are 
destroyed. Slopes, even though moderate, are also of much iin^ 
portance in fruit production, especially in the western United States^ 
since they permit the draining away of cold air at night and hence 
delay the occurrence of frost. 

Mountain influence on vegetation is clearly shown in the south- 
western pprtion of this country. From the dry lowlands of southern 
California, covered with orange groves maintained by irrigation, 
one may pass up the slopes of the Sierra Nevada into the forests. 
These at nrst are deciduous, but coniferous trees increase in number 
as the higher elevations are reached until finally the tree line is 
passed and deserts of perpetual snow are attained. The lofty 
plateaus of Arizona and southern Utah rise from the desert valleys 
into regions of sufficient rainfall to support forest growth. In many 
places summer grazing is practised in the higher elevations^ the 
winter range being on the lower levels. This is especially the cus- 
tom in the Alps and the Himalayas, the Urals, in Norway and 
Sweden, and in the western United States. 

The World’s Future Food Supply 

In recent centuries the population of the world has increased 
rapidly. The question of sustenance for the multiplied millions has 
been taken care of by migrations to less densely populated coimtries, 
principally the Americas, and by impoii>ation from foreign lands oi 
plenty. By this process the unoccupied arable land of the world 
has been gradually occupied until to-day very little remains in 
regions with healthful climates. North America now leads in pro- 
duction of many food crops, yet but yesterday, as world history goes, 
it supplied food for only a handful of the red men of the forest. 
To-day the United States, with only about 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, produces about one-seventh of its cattle, one-fifth of its 
wheat, one-fourth of its oats, qnC"til4rd of its hogs, and three-fourths 
of its corn. . 

It is true that our production, by the utilization of all available 
resources, such as irrigation in the West, and intensive culture in the 
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East, comparable to that practised in the older and more densely 
populated countries, could be greatly increased. It has been esti- 
mated that we could feed between three and four hundred millions 
of people, but with the millions knocking at our door for admission 
and our own natural increase in population it is easy to vision the 
time, especially with unrestricted iminigraton, when this country 
itself would have to look elsewhere for food. The Americas are the 
world s last food frontier. 'IVlien they shall have reached ^ their 
maximum production, if populations continue to increase as in the 
recent past, a serious situation as to food will likely arise. 

In the United States, up to the present time, as population has 
increased, the problem of food has been met by extending agiiculture 
from the original narrow strip along the Atlantic seaboard farther 
and faither westward into virgin and fertile soils. We now have 
occupied all of these, however, and further increases must be obtained 
either by fertilization or i-eclamation of relatively unproductive east- 
ern lands or by irrigation in the semiarid "V^est. Any of these 
methods will present problems far more dij0S.cult than our foi‘mer 
method of expansion has required. 

The United States and other countries have been experimenting 
in the last few years with crop production on the semiarid steppe 
lands. Various beliefs have been prevalent as to the possibility of 
permanently changing the climate in these regions through the in- 
fluence of cultivation and otherwise, but it is well known that the 
fundamental, physical conditions of air and eaifh that control the 
geographic distribution of rainfall can be materially changed only 
tlarough the slow processes of Nature herself operating through the 
centuries in her usual deliberate way. The climatic limitations to 
agriculture in the vast steppe lands of the globe are now clearly 
recognized. Wliere inugation can not be practised, by far the 
greater portion of these must remain primarily grazing lands, and 
attempts to grow crops by ordinary methods of farming, especially 
in the drier and warmer sections, will continue, as in the past, to be 
fraught with uncei-tainty. 

Climate and Agriculture in the United States 

With regard to climate favorable for agriculture, the United 
States is very fortunate in comparison with most other countries of 
the world. The vast exi)anse of comparatively level and fertile 
country, extending from the (Ireat Plains on the west lo the Atlan- 
tic Ocean on the east, and from the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico, receives, as a rule, adeijuate rainfall, and the temperatures 
are mostly favorable for crop growth. Aloreover, the latitudinal 
range of the country is such, extending from the cold zone in the 
esfreme north through the subtropical zone in the south, as to per- 
mit of the growth or a great variety of plants having a wide range 
in temperature requirements. 

There are, however, large areas in the western half of the coun- 
try which, because of unfavorable climatic conditions, or rough 
topography, are unsuited for intensive 'crop growth unless irrigated. 
There are al^ smaller areas in the extr-eme northern portion of the 
cqimtry and in the high elevations of the West, where moisture con- 
ditions are comparatively favorable, in which crop i)roduction is 
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restricted by the cool weather and the short growing season. About 
40 per cent of the land area of this country receives on the average 
less than 20 inches of precipitation annually ; one-third has from 20 
to 40 inches and one- fourth from 40 to 60 inches. 

Rainfall in the United States 

Figure 9 shows the average annual precipitation in the different 
sections of the United States. East of the one hundredth meridian 
this ranges from 20. to 60 inches, with a more or less uniform in- 
crease from northwest to southeast, and in the Southern States from 
west to east at least to the ninetieth meridian. Over the Great 
Plains the amounts range from about 12 to 20 inches, whereas in 
many of the valleys and lower elevations of the Eocky Mountain- 
Plateau States there is usually less than 10 inches of precipitation 



Fig. 9. — On a basis of the average annual precipitation as related to crop 
growth, the United States may be divided into an eastern and a western part. 

The dividing line ronghly coincides with the one hundredth meridian, in the 
vicinity of which the annual rainfall is about 20 inches. In general east of 
this, precipitation is sufficient for crop production by ordinary methods, but 
in the West large areas have deficient rainfall, necessitating, for crop growth, 
special methods for artificially supplying moisture, or conserving ^it in the soil. 
Much of the West is primarily best suited for grazing purposes instead of for 
growing crops 

during the year, but the amounts are considerably greater than this 
in the higher elevations. In the Pacific Coast States precipitation 
ranges ‘from more than 120 inches on the west side of the Olympic 
Mountains to less than 5 inches in parts of southeastern California. 

Figure 10 shows, for the different sections of the country, the 
percentage of the annual precipitation that occurs during the warm 
season, April to Septemjber, inclusive, often designated the crojp- 
growing season.” In the eastern two-thirds of the United States it 
is the rainfall of this period, with which the farmer is mostly con- 
cerned, but from the Eockyj^^<^imtains westward the precipitation 
occurring in the winter months is of great importance. In fact, for 
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some western localities the amount of snow stored in the mountains 
during the winter, as a reserve water supply for irrigation purposes 
during the following growing season, largely determines the degree 
of success of many farming operations. 

Again, in most of the Pacific coast region fall-sown grains, under 
the influence of comparatively mild tenii)eratures and ample mois- 
ture, grow steadily during the winter season and mature after the 
cessation of rains, using the moisture stored in the soil during tlie 
wet winter months. East of the Rocky Mountains these conditions 
are largely reversed. Here grain makes practically no growth after 
winter sets in, but with the advent of spring growth is rapid under 
the influence of favorable conditions of temperature and moisture. 



Fig. 10. — Percentage of the annual precipitation that occurs during the six warmer 
months of the year. Thei'e are three principal typey of seawonal distribution of 
precipitation in the United States. Distribution, is rather uniform in the East, 
but in the Great Plains much the greater pai*t of the annual amount falls in the 
summer season, while in the far west there is a marked winter concciitx’ation. 
Whewwer the total rainfall for the year in scanty the seusonaJ distribution is of 
much importance, and this is very favorable in the (’entral-Northern States. In 
fact, throughout the Great Plains region from 70 to more than 80 per cent of the 
annual pi-eeipitation occurs during the period of the yeai- when rainfall is of 
most benefit to crops 


Rainfall and Crop Growth 

The amount of moisture required by crops for their best develop- 
ment varies for different localities and for different crops. The 
minimum amount of rainfall needed for ordinary farming, imder 
favorable seasonal distribution^ is usually considered to be between 
15 and 20 inches of annual precipitation, but several modifying influ- 
ences, which have wide geographic variations, must be taken into 
account. Among these are soil texture as affecting its moisture- 
retaining qualities, temperature, and the rate of evaporation. 
Broadly speaking, about 15 inches of annual rainfall may be con- 
sidered as about the minimum amount necessary in the relatively 
cool climates, where the mean summer. ‘.temperature ranges around 
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65? F. and 20 to 25 inches in warmer areas, where the summer mean 
is 75^ to 80^^ F. 

In considering the relation of rainfall to crop production the 
question of loss of moisture by evaporation from the soil and by 
transpiration from the plants themselves is of much importance, 
especially in regions like the w-estern half of the United States, 
where the moisture supply through rainfall is small. The rate of 
this loss depends largely on the temperature, soil texture, wind 
movement, and relative humidity of the atmosphere. Over the 
Great Plains region the amount of evaporation from a free-water 
surface is much greater in the south than in the north, ranging from 
about 30 inches in North Dakota to 50 inches in southwestern Kan-i 
sas and to about 60 inches in the southern portion of the area. The 
agricultural importance of these differences, stated in terms of actual 
equivalent rainfall, can be determined only approximately, but soine 
investigators have shown that for effectiveness in plant growth 20 
inches of annual rainfall in North Dakota are equivalent to about 
30 inches in southern Texas. ; 

For these reasons the decrease in rainfall from south to no^th 
does not have the same significance as a similar decrease from e^st 
to west. The gradual decrease in moisture westward over the Plains 
correlates with the gradual change in the natural vegetation, but 
the greater quantity of rainfall in the South, as compared with the 
North, does not show such a correlation. This is due to the more 
rapid evaporation in the South and to the greater water require- 
ments of plants with the higher prevailing temperatures. For ex- 
ample, it has been found that to produce a ton of dry matter, alfalfa, 
at Dalhart, Tex., required 1,005 toils of water; at Akron, Colo., 853 
tons ; at Huron, S. Dak., 630 tons; and at Williston, N. Dak., 518 tons. 

Another factor of importance for plant growth, particularly in 
regions of scanty rainfall, is the length of droughty periods. Over 
the Great Plains this is normally greater in the south than in the 
north. The rapid-growing plants and grasses utilize the short 
growing period, when moisture is present, in vegetative and seed 
production, and have drought-resisting qualities that usually carry 
them through the dry season. Thus, drought-resisting plants, 
such as grain sorghums, are more common in the southern Plains 
region. One cause for the fi’equency of damaging droughts in 
semiarid sections is the dryness of the subsoil, which causes harmful 
effects to vegetation more quickly after the cessation of rains than is 
experienced in regions where rainfall is heavier with a greater 
reserve supply of subsoil moisture. TVTien rain falls in moderate 
quantities it moistens only the surface soil and is quickly used by 
the plants or lost by evaporation, but little passing to the soil below 
for emergency use. 

The rapidity with which soil dries out depends largely on its 
texture and water-holding capacity. A heavy soil will hold 1 inch 
of rainfall in the surface 6 or 8 inches, in which the soil moisture is 
readily available to roots of plants. The same amount of rainfall 
will penetrate a foot, or more in sand, but at the same time loss by 
evaporation is more rapid in the latter; consequently damaging 
droughts are more frequent: in light sandy soils than in those of 
heavier texture. 
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Still another matter of importance is the seasonal distribution of 
rainfall. Wherever the annual amount borders on the minimum 
requirement for successful crop growth it is important that the 
maximum rainfalls occur during the season in which the moisture 
can be best utilized by growing crops. Over the semiarid Plains 
region the seasonal distribution is very favorable. (See fig. 10.) 
Winter precipitation is very light, less than 10 per cent of the annual 
amount occurring during tlie three months from December to Feb- 
ruary, inclusive, in the central and northern portions. In Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas May and June are usually the months of 
greatest rainfall. Elsewhere over this region May, June, and July 
are about equal, except in western Texas and eastern New Mexico, 
where July has the maximum. 

Rainfall Variability 

The variations in rainfall from year to year are also important. 
In general, there is less than the normal amount of rainfall in 
slightly more than half the years, with a well-recognized tendency 
for several successive years of comparatively heavy rainfall to be 
followed by another group of years with deficient amounts. This 
tendency renders farming by ordinary methods precarious in many 
of the drier western portions of the country. Abundant crops in 
years of ample moisture may encourage the extension of the culti- 
vated areas into normally drier regions, but tlie records show that 
these are only temporary conditions which are likely to be followed 
by years of drought, with rainfall entirely insufficient to mature 
crops. Because of these facts, unless a wise system of farming 
practice is followed, with provisions for tiding over droughty 
periods, ordinary farming in the drier portions of the Western 
States will continue to be hazardous. 

Temperature Influence on Periods of Plant Growth and Rest 

Of the three climatic elements that dominate plant growth — pre- 
cipitation, temperature, and sunshine — ^temperature is the most im- 
portant in determining, on the one hand, the geographic boundaries 
within which certain plants thrive best, or, on the other, fail entirely 
to develop. The temperature of a region establishes also the seasonal 
limitations of growth. 

In most sections of the United States there are periods during the 
year, varying in length in different localities, with temperature too 
low for active plant growth ; these are known as rest periods. "Wlien 
the temperature in its annual march rises to the vegetative or active 
value, growth, in general, begins. The rate is slow at first, but is 
accelerated with the rise in temperature, provided sufficient soil 
moisture be present, until the optimum is reached, after which 
growth is slowly retarded until the winter rest period is again 
entered. Tlie rest, vegetative, and optimum temperature values 
differ for different plants and localities, but, in general, most culti- 
vated plants remain more or less dormant in temperate climates 
during the months when the mean monthly temperature remains 
below 49® F. 
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Figure 11 shows the general rest periods for most plants in differ- 
ent sections of the United States, as determined by the average time 
in months between the first month in fall and the last in spring, 
inclusive, with a mean temperature below 49^ F. The vegetative 
period is represented by the months of the year other than those 
shown for the several areas on the chart. 

In portions of the Northeastern States, in the western upper Lake 
region, most of Wisconsin and Minnesota, pd also in the Dakotas, 
Montana, and the central and northern portions of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, the rest period extends from October to April, or is of 
seven months’ duration. Immediately to the south of this area there 



Fig. 11.- — General rest period for most plants in different sections of the coun- 
try, as determined by the average time in months betw'een the first month in 
fall and the last in spring, inclusive, with a mean temperature below 49® P. 
The growth periods are the months other than those shown. In most tem- 
perate climates there are periods during the year, usually increasing in length 
with the latitude, when the temperature is too low for active plant growth. 
These are known as winter 1*681 periods. In general cultivated plants are 
more or less dormant during the months when the mean temperature is below 
49®. Broadly speaking, those months with mean temperatures between 49® 
and 72® may be considered periods of vegetative growth for most crops. 
When the average temperature is atM>ve 72® and moisture is sufficient, tropical 
and subtropical plants will continue to grow and fruit will ripen, but when 
moisture is lacking this becomes a period of summer rest 


is a belt, of limited width, in which the mean temperature does not 
fall below 49° F. until November, but remains below that value in 
spring for the month of April, thus covering a period of six months. 
Throughout a wide belt, extending from Kansas and Nebraska east- 
ward to the middle Atlantic coast and reaching as far south as the 
northern portions of North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma, the rest period extends from November to March, five 
months. From this area it decreases southward to the central por- 
tion of the Gulf States, where only one month, Januai’y, has a 
mean* temperature below 49°,^, and "the Gulf coast, including the 
whole of Florida, has a meaufmonthly temperature of 48° or higher 
in every month. Owing to the diversity of topography from the 
Rocky Mountains westward, very little detail has been attemjited in 
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drawing the chart and, consequently, the areas shown for these 
regions are broadly generalized. However, the dormant period is 
mostly from six to seven months in length, except in portions of the 
Pacific Coast States and in the lower Colorado Kiver Valley, where 
in some sections the monthlv means do not fall as low as 49°. 

Temperature Influence on Crop Distribution 

The agricultural regions of the United States in which the several 
crops dominate have more or less definite boundaries, extending, in 
a general way, in an east- west direction conforming to the isothermal 
trend. Broadly speaking, we may divide crops into two classes, 
those known as cool-climate crops, more intensively grown in the 
central and northern sections of the country, and warm-climate crops, 
grown chiefly in the Central and Southern States. Among the 
former may be included potatoes, wheat, oats, buckwheat, flax, and 
most grasses ; among the latter we find cotton, com, rice, sugarcane, 
and peanuts. While the most intensive production of both winter 
wheat and corn is found in the same area, one classed as a cool and 
the other as a warm-climate crop, the former matures early in the 
season, before the warmer weather of summer comes, Avhereas the 
most critical period of growth of the latter is the warm, midsummer 
season. 

In that portion of the country lying east of the Rocky Moimtains 
we find five more or less distinctive climatic provinces which cor- 
respond to definite crop groupings. These have been designated the 
subtropical coast, the Cotton Belt, the corn and winter-wheat region, 
the Spring Wheat Belt, and the hay and pasture province. 

i^uotrofical coast . — This section has a warm and comparatively 
equable climate, with an average winter temperature ranging from 
about 55° F. along the central Gulf coast to 70° in extreme southern 
Florida, and an ai^erage summer temperature of 80° or slightly 
higher. The principal crops in this province are winter truck, citrus 
fruits, sugarcane, and rice. The wnnters are \isually mild, although 
an occasional cold wave, with freezing temperatures, may be ex- 
pected ; in fact, temperg^tures as low as 0° F. have been recorded as 
far south as the Alabama coast. The summer temperatures are ap- 
preciably tempered by proximity to the Gulf. 

Cotton Belt . — The northern limit of successful commercial produc- 
tion of cotton is determined largely by temperature conditions. A 
mean summer temperature of about 77° F. is the limiting value, 
which corresponds to a frostless season of about 200 days. Along 
the northern margin of the belt the last killing frost in spring occurs 
on the average about April 10 and the first in fall about October 25. 
The mean summer temperature in the southern portion is about 82° 
F. The cotton plant ^ows successfully under a much wider range 
of precipitation than of temperature. In the cotton-growing States 
the average annual rainfall varies from little more than 20 inches in 
the extreme western portion to 55 or 60 inches in some eastern sec- 
tions of the belt. 

Com amd Wmier^Wheat Belt . — The principal Corn and Winter- 
Wheat Belt extends roughly from the Ohio Valley States westward 
to the Rocky Mountains. The average winter temperature in this 
area ranges from about 40° F. in the southern portion to 15° in the 
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northern, and the average summer temperature from about 78f. 
in the south to 70° in the north. The average frostless season ranges 
from about 140 days in the north to about 200 in the south. 

The thermal constant for corn in the principal producing areas,, 
represented by the accumulated day degrees of temperature in ex- 
cess of the normal daily temperature at the average date of plant- 
ing, to the date of maturity, ranges from 1,600° to 1,800° F. Along . 
the northern limit of successful commercial production it is about 
l,4p0°, but in some Southern States, where slower-maturing varie- 
ties are planted, it runs as high as 2,800°. It is interesting to note 
that in the more southern States there is a large excess of heat dur- 
ing the growing season over that required for maturing corn. For 
example, in southern Georgia the potential thermal constant for this 
crop, when computed frqm the accumulated day degrees of temper- 
ature above the average at the time of beginning of planting to the 
average date of first killing frost in fall, is over 4,000° as against 
1,600° in central Iowa. This permits successive plantings in the 
South covering a considerably longer period in the spring. That 
is to say, early, intermediate, and late crops can be grown. 

SfHng-WheaA Belt , — ^This belt lies mostly in the central-northerli 
section of the country, principally in the States of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, The average summer temperature along the Canadian 
border is about 65° F., whereas the southern boundary of the belt 
conforms approximately to the mean summer isotherm of 70° and 
a mean winter temperature of 20°. This is by no means the north- 
ern limit of spring-wheat production, however, as much is grown 
in the Canadian Provinces farther north. In the United States the 
average frostless season of the belt varies from about 100 days in 
the north to 140 days in the south. As in the Corn and Winter- 
Wheat Belt, farming is rather diversified, but spring wheat forms a 
large percentage of the crop production. 

Hay and pasture province , — ^This province is less well defined 
than the others mentioned and is, as a rule, a region of varied agri- 
cultural conditions. It includes mostly the northern border States 
from Minnesota eastward and extends southward over the Middle 
Atlantic States and Appalachian Mountain districts. The average 
summer temperature ranges from about 62° to 70° F. and the aver- 
age winter temperature from 10° to 25° F. Climatic conditions in 
this province are favorable for the production of potatoes, buck- 
wheat, and other cool-climate crops, but dairy products predomi- 
nate. They amount to about one-half of the total for the United 
States. 

The Frost Hazard 

The limiting factor in the successful cultivation of many spring- 
planted crops in the temperate and cold zones is the usual time of 
the occurrence of the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
autumn, or the length of the frost-free season. In most farming op- 
erations there is, from time to time, more or less loss occasioned by 
frost. It is important, therefore, that the frost situation, which 
varies greatly in different sections of the county, be carefully 
studied in connection with ^farming operations. Under ordinary 
conditions fairly big frost risks can be taken in early planting for 
some crops where high prices are usually realized for products 
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FIG. 12. — .A^verage date of last killing frost In spring. In half the years it will occur earlier than the dates shown and in half the years later than 
these dates. It follows that spring crops which are advanced sufficiently to be harmed by frost on the average date of its last occurrence will be killed 
in 50 per cent of the years. Killing frost usually occurs each year to the Gulf coast and to the central portion of the Florida peninsula, but in^treme 
southern Florida it occurs, as a rule, in less than half the years. In some extreme northern districts and in the higher elevations of the Western 
States the average date of last killing frost is later than June 1, but in the Gulf coast sections it is Infrequent after March 1 
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which are marketed early, bur large risKs are not, as a rule, advis- 
able for general crops. The simplest of all frost summaries is the 
average date of its last occurrence in spring and the first in fall. 
The intervening period is usually called the frost-free season. 

Figure 12 shows the average date of the last killing frost in spring. 
Killing frost does not occur, as a rule, along the south Atlantic coast 
from central South Carolina southward and in the southern portions 
of the Gulf States after March 1. To the northward the average date 
of the last killing frost in spring becomes progressively later, as 
shown by the chart. 

From the Eocky Mountains westward, owing to diversity of to- 
pogi*aphy, wide variations obtain in the average dates of the last 
killing frost in spring and of the first in the faU, and, consequently, 
no general statement applicable to this region can be made. The 



Fig. 13. — Dates in spring after which the chance of killing frost is less than 10 
per cent ; that is, killing frost will occur in the long run after the dates shown 
for different sections less frequently than 10 years in a century 


average spring dates range from before Aj)ril 1 along the central and 
southern California coast to after Jime 1 in the higher elevations of 
the Plateau and Roclvy Mountain districts. Killing frost may be 
expected, as a rule, in half the years as late as the average date of 
occurrence. That is, in the long run, the time of occurrence in half 
the vears is earlier than the average date and in the other half later. 

Figure 13 shows, for the country east of the Eocky Mountains, the 
dates after which killing frost is likely to occur only 1 year in 10 
on the average. After April 1 the chance of Idlling frost along the 
south Atlantic coast and in the southern portion of the Gulf States 
is only 10 per cent. The line for May 1 extends as shown by the 
illustration. In much of Korth Dakota and in the northern portions 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, as well as in parts of New 
York and in northern New England, killing frost may be expected 
at least 1 year in 10 after Jime 1. This is the case also in the central 
and western Eocky-Mountain Plateau States, except in a few favored 
localities. 
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Mudb damage is^ occasionally done to immature crops by killing 
frost in fall, particularly ^ben the summer season has been un- 
favorable for rapid maturity and crops are, consequently, late. 
Figure 14 shows for the United States the average dates of first 
killing frost in fall, by which time it may be expected to occur in 
half the years. It follows that crops susceptible to frost damage 
and crops which do not mature earlier than the dates indicated for 
the several localities will probably be damaged by frost in half the 
years. This does not mean that killing frost will be experienced 
every other year on these dates, but that, in the long run, there is 
an even chance that it will occur as early as the dates mentioned. 

This chart shows that along the northern border of the country 
killing frost may be expected in half the years as early as September 



Fig. 15. — Dates in fall prior to which the chance of killing frost is less than 10 
per cent. There is very little risk of damage to crops that mature before the 
dates shown on the chart for the several localities 

20. To the southward the dates become progressively later until, in 
the immediate Gulf region, it does not occur, as a rule, until the end 
of November, and in much of Florida and along the west Gulf coast 
until after December 1. Killing frost has been experienced in every 
section of the United States where records have been kept, except on 
some of the Florida Keys. It may be expected in less than half the 
years, however, in the extreme southern portion of the. Florida 
Peninsula. 

Figure 15 indicates the dates in fall before which killing frost 
occurs, in general, less frequently than 1 year in 10. Crops that 
mature by the dates indicated on this chart, for the various sections 
of the country, are in very little danger of damage by frost. In the 
northern portion of the Corn Belt^ — ^that is, from eastern South Da- 
kota to southern Wisconsin — killing frost may be expected 1 year in 
10 as early as September 11, and in the southern portions from Ten- 
nessee to northern Oklahoma about October 11. The latter localities 
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coincide with the northern portion of the Cotton Belt* In eastern 
Gulf sections and in (‘entral Texas it does not occur with this fre- 
quency until about the 1st of November. 

The frost-free season, — The potential frost-free season is the aver- 
age period between the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
fall. No type of crop .production can be successfully maintained, 
where the risk of frost damage is not more than o\erbalanced by 
profits at other times. If spring crops that may be killed l)y frost 
are planted early enough to be in condition susceptible to liarm on 
the average date of the last killing frost, the risk of loss is 50 per 
cent, and likewise crops that require the entire frostless period for 
maturity are subjected to damage in fall in 50 per cent of the years. 
When both of these conditions prevail, the chance of growth and 
maturity without damage is only 25 per cent, or one year in four. 
Such risks are too big to carry and, consequently, planting opera- 
tions, wherever possible, should be so timed as to allow a reasonably 
safe margin from frost danger in spring and for maturity in fall 
before the risk becomes too great. 

Figure 16 shows, for ditierent parts of the United States, the 
average length of the frost-free season. This period is about 100 
days in some localities along the central-northern border of the 
country, about 140 days in the northern portion of the Corn Belt, 
200 days along the noi'thern border of the Cotton Belt, and about 
280 days in most of the Gulf coast sections. It will be noted that the 
frost-free season increases raj^idly in length from the northern 
border of the country to the southern. 

Spring planting and frost-free dates, — ^The best dates for plant- 
ing tender spring crops in different parts of the coimtry depends 
mostly on the average date of last killing frost in spring, as shown 
in Figure 12. In general, spring wheat may be seeded abo'ut 5 
or 6 weeks before the average date of last killing frost, spring oats 
4 or 5 weeks, and early potatoes 2 or 3 weeks before the killing- 
frost date. Corn requires more warmth for successful germina- 
tion and should not be planted, as a rule, until near the average 
date of the last spring frost, while cotton planting should be de- 
layed until about a month after that time, the latter correspond- 
ing very well to the latest date in spring on which a killing frost 
has occurred. 

Such truck crops as early cabbage plants from seed beds, radishes, 
collards, onion sets, early smooth peas, kale, turnips, and mustard 
may be planted two weeks or more before the average date of last 
killing frost. Beets, parsnips, carrots, lettuce, spinach, wrinkled 
peas, cauliflower jplants, celery seed, and Chinese cabbage may be 
planted abo'ut the average date, but the planting of snap beans, 
okra, and tomato plants should be deferred until about two weeks 
after that time, and such plants as Lima beans, melons, eggplants, 
cucumbers, squash, and sweet potatoes should not be planted till 
the soil is well warmed up, or about three or four weeks after the 
average date of last killing frost. 

Sunshine and Light 

Sunshine is a very important climatic element, not only from the 
standpoint of agriculture but also from its physical effect on man 
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and other animals. Li^ht plays an^ imj)ortant part in controlling 
the plant structure, and the depressing influence on human beings 
of long periods of cloudy and damp weather is noticeable, even to 
the casual observer. On the other hand, long periods of successive 
days with continuous sunshine and high temperature are trying on 
all' animal and most plant life. Long, hot periods are usually char- 
acterized by few clouds and much sunshine, when, day after day, 
the amount of insolation received during the daytime results in 
an accumulation of heat in excess of that lost at night hj radiation. 

With an ideal sea level horizon, the amount of sunshine received 
in any locality, for the year as a whole, would be determined by the 
prevailing state of the sky as to presence or absence of clouds and 
fog, although there is a slight increase with latitude in the possible 



J’K}. 17. — For iMCh of latitude the average mean solar time of sunrise and 
sunset and the averaa(' length of the day, sunrise to sunset, during the longest 
and shorte.st days of the year, June 21 and December 22, respectively. In the 
extreme soiith<*rn portion of the country the longest day is about 14 hours in 
length and the shortest about 10% hours, whereas in the extreme northern 
portion th<v longest is about 10 and the shortest about 8 hours. During clear 
weather in summer the sun shines in the extreme northern portion of the 
('ouiilry about two hours longer during the day than in the extreme South. 
This is an important factO'r in crop growth in these northern as the 

gr(*ator amount of sunshine compensates somewhat for the lower temperature. 
For the .vear as a whole the possible amount of suushine is approximately the 
same throughout the world, or an average of about 12 hours a day 


amount of yearly sunshine. This variation is unimportant, however, 
amounting in the course of a year to a total of only about 
hours between latitudes 26® and 49® N., representing the extreme 
southern and extreme northern portions of the L^nited States; the 
average possible yearly amount at latitude 25® is 4,437.2 hours, and, 
at latitude 49®, 4,472.6 hours for a 365-day year. The jiossible 
amoimt of sunsnine, however, has wide seasonal variations in middle 
and high latitudes, the variations increasing rapidly with the 
latitude. 

Figure 17 affords a comparison of the possible amount of sunshine 
that could occur in different portions of the United States during 
the longest and the shortest day of the year. It shows for each 2.5® 
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of latitude the average mean solar' time of sunrise and sunset and 
the average length of the day, from sunrise to sunset, on December 
22 and June 21, or the time of the -winter and summer solstices. At 
the time of the equinoxes, about Mai*ch 21 and September 22, the 
days and nights are substantially of equal length throughout the 
M’oiid. The longest day»of the year at latitude 25°, extreme southern 
Florida, is only about three hours longer than the shortest day, but 
at latitude 49°, representing the northwestern boundary of the 
country, the longest day is eight hours longer than the shortest. 

Oeographic distributicm of sunshine . — ^Figure 18 shows the geo- 
graphic distribution of sunshine for the year as a whole, expressed 
in percentage of possible amount, the latter being essentially the 
same for all sections of the country, or an average of approximately 
12 hours a day. This chart indicates that the least is received along 



Fig, is, — Percentage of the posable amonnt of sunshine that occurs on the 
average in different portions of the country for the year as a whole and indi- 
cates the effect of cloudiness on the amount received. The possible amount for 
the year is approcdmately the same in all sectio-ns. In the far Northwest and 
from the Liake region eastward the sun shines on the average for the year less, 
than half the daylight houi“s, but in some far southwestern districts more than 
85 per cent of uie possible amount occurs. In the interior of California the 
summers are practically cloudless, hut considerable cloudy weather prevails in 
the winter. The fall and winter months are especially cloudy in tlie more north- 
western States and in the Northeast. The principal agricultural sections of the 
country receive between 50 and 70 per cent of the possible amount of sunshine 

the north Pacific coast, where the sun shines on the average for the 
year during only about 40 per cent of the daylight hours, whereas in 
the Lake region, the central and northern poitions of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain area, and the Northeast, the percentages are only 
slightly higher — 45 to 50. The maximmn amount of sunshine in 
the United States is received in the far Southwest, including extreme 
western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, southern Nevada, and the 
adjoining portions of California. In the lower Colorado Eiver 
Valley the sun shines on the average for the year nearly 90 per cent 
of the total number of hours from sunrise to sunset. 
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The Intensity of Sunshine 

Although the importance of sunshine as a clirnatic factor is well 
known and considerable data are available showing its duration in 
different parts of the country, records of the equally impoiiant 
intensity of sunshine are available for only % few places because of 
the delicacy of the apparatus required in the measurements. In 
measurements of any kind a n7ut of ^neasnre is required. Two units 
are employed in measuring the intensity of sunshine, one a heat and 
the other a light unit. The heat unit is called a gram-calorie, and is 
the quantity of heat required to raise the temperature -of a gram, or 
cubic centimeter, of water through 1° C. It is usually employed when 
we wish to measure the total radiant energy, or the energy of all 
wave lengths, received from the sun. If we wish to confine our 
measurements to the energy of such wave lengths as ap capable of 
producing in the human eye the sensation that we call light, then we 
compare the illumination produced by sunlight on a diffusely re- 
flecting surface with the illumination produced on a similar surface 
by a standard candle 1 foot from it. Under these circumstances the 
intensity of the illumination produced by the candle is called a foot- 
candle. The intensity of solp or daylight illumination on a hori- 
zontal surface at noon in midsu mm er if the sky is clear is about 
10,000 foot-candles. Even if the sky is completely covered with 
clouds the intensity may be 2,500 to 3,000 foot-candles. An intensity 
of from 10 to 15 foot-candles is considered good indoor illumination. 

Meteorologists are particularly interested in the intensity of the 
total radiation received from the sun. The instrument with which 
this intensity is measured is called the pyrheliometer (solar-heat 
measurer). The solar radiation to be measured is usually received 
upon a surface at right angles to the incoming rays, and the heating 
effect upon a unit of surface, as a square centimeter, in a unit of 
time, as one minute, is determined. 

It has been computed that if the earth had no atmosphere the 
intensity of the solar radiation should average about 1.94 gram- 
calories per minute per square centimeter of normal surface. The 
effect of the atmosphere is greatly to reduce this intensity by absorb- 
ing some of the heat rays and scattering others. The least loss, other 
things being equal, occurs when the sun is nearest the zenith, or at 
noon. The absorption and scattering of the rays increases as the 
sun approaches the horizon. 

In the first line of table 1 is given the highest intensity of solar 
radiation that has been measured at Washin^on during each month 
of the year. Since the sim approaches much nearer the zenith in 
summer than in winter, one might expect that midday summer in- 
tensities would be higher than midday winter intensities. Although 
this is true at stations in high latitudes, there are two reasons why 
it is not the case for the latitude of Washington: (1) The earth is 
nearer the sun in winter than in summer, and this variation in solar 
distance is sufficient to cause a difference of 7 per cent in favor of 
midwinter intensities. (2) Water vapor is an active absorber of 
solar radiation. The atmosphere contains more water vapor in 
summer than in winter and also more dust. 
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’T^\3le1 . — Maximum solar radiation intensities measured at Washington, D. C. 


(Gram-calories per minate per square centimeter) 


Month 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June July Aug. Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Normal surface 

Horizontal surface 

1.43 

.74 

1. 50 
.98 

1 

1. 43 
1. 16 

1. 51 
1. 35 

1.45 

1.37 

1. 43 1. 47 1. 43 1. 49 

1.38 L40 1.27 1.17 

] 

1.45 i 
.96 

1. 48 
.77 

' 1.48 

I .69 


If, as shown in Table i, sunshine is as intense at midday in 
winter as in summer, why are the summer days so much the warmer ? 
Partly because there are more hours of sunshine in summer than in 
winter, but principally because the atmosphere is heated^ not so 
much by absorbing the solar rays as they come in through it as by 
the heat it receives from the surface of the earth. The temperature 
of Ithe surface of the earth depends not upon solar radiation intensity 
measured at normal incidence, but upon the vertical component of 
that intensity, or the intensity upon a horizontal surface. 

In the second line of Table 1 are given the vertical components 
of the intensities of the first line, computed for the 21st day of each 
month. It is to be noted that although the figures of the first line 
show no annual variation, in the second line the December intensity 
is only half that for the 21st of the months May, June, and July. 

Besides direct sunlight, the surface of the earth also receives from 
the sky some of the rays that were diffused or scattered by the gases 
and dust of the atmosphere. At noon on a summer day with a clear 
s^ this diffuse radiation may equal one-fifth the direct solar radia- 
tion. When the sky is covered with clouds all the radiation received 
is diffuse. The ratio of the diffuse to the direct radiation increases 
as the sun’s zenith distance increases. 

In Table 2 is given the average amount of radiant heat received 
from the sun and sky on a horizontal surface at Washington, D. C., 
on the 21st day of each month. It will be seen that the amount re- 
ceived in midsummer is about 3.5 times that received in midwinter, 
while the hours of possible sunshine on June 21 are 14.9, and on 
December 21, 9.4, or the ratio is 1.6 to 1. 

Table 2. — Average radiant heed: received on a horizontal surface from the sun 
and sky on the 21st day of each month 


Month 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. Oct. Nov. 

Dec. 

Badlation 

172 1 

254 1 

355 

428 

479 

501 ■ 

464 

421 

364 275 181 . 

144 


Perhaps it will be easier to appreciate the magnitude of these 
measurements if we express them in units of energy. On a clear 
day the total heat received may exceed the averages of Table 2 by 
50 per cent. From March 21 to September 21 it may therefore 
amount to 600, and in June to 750 gram-calories per square centi- 
meter. These daily amounts are equivalent to 7 and 8.7 kilowatt- 
hours of energy per square meter of surface, respectively. Therefore, 
in the vicinity of Washington on a clear day between March 21 and 
September 21, the heat energy received on a square meter of surface 
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is eiiuivalent to the euerpiy required to operate twenty-five 40-watt 
electric lamps for at least 7 hours, and in J une for 8.7 hours. 

Measurements of direct solar radiation and of the diffuse radia- 
tion from the sky have been made for a number of years at Madison, 
Wis.. Lincoln, Xebr., and Sante Fe, N. Mex. ’ 

Measurements of direct solar radiation have also been made by 
the Smithsonian Institution on JMount Wilson and Mount Whitne^^ 
Calif., and on Hump Mountain in North Carolina, and short series 
have been made by the Weather Bureau at several points in the 
Southwest and on the Pacific coast. 

From these readings we find, as we would expect, that solar radi- 
ation intensities increase with elevation above sea level, and also, 
regardless of elevation, as we go west from the Mississippi River 
on account of the diminution in the amount of water vapor con- 
tained in the atmosphere in the arid and semiarid regions of the 
Great Plains and the Rocky Mountains. 

Figure 19 shows the average amount of radiation received on a 
horizontal surface on the 21st day of February, April, dime, August, 
October, and December, respectively. 

SOLAR RADIATION INTENSITY 




taam 



daily totals of solar radiation on a horizontal surface in fn'ain- 
gram-calorie is the quantity of heat required 
to 1 aose the temperature of 1 gram of water 1® CJ, on the illst of February, 
October, and pecemlKu*. It shows marked vsiriations m 
intosity betw^ the ^\ inter ami summer seasons, especially m the 
central, north-central, and northeastern iiortions of the country 
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Certain features of the data on these charts are of interest. For 
example, it will be noted that on December 21 Florida receives twice 
as much solar radiation per day as is received along the northern 
border of the United States, and western Texas two and one-half 
times as much. The Lake region receives less than the average for 
its latitude on account of the excessive cloudiness. The difference 
between high and low latitudes grows less with the approach of 
warm weather, and by April 21 has practically disappeared. In 
June there is actually an increase in the daily amount of radiation 
with latitude in the Atlantic coast districts, and the increase from 
east to west reaches a maximum of 40 per cent from the Gulf coast to 
the Rocky Mountain Plateau. In general, the spring months receive 
slightly more radiation than the fall months. Compare, for in- 
stance, February and October, and April and August (fig. 19). 
This is due principally to the less water vapor and dust content of 
the atmosphere in the spring than in the fall months. 

These charts of sunshine intensity (fig. 19) present contrasts be- 
tween the different sections of the United States that are not shown 
by charts of the percentage of possible (duration of) sunshine. 
Sunshine intensity data are useful in studies relative to climate and 
crops. Unfortxmately data are not available to permit the exten- 
sion of the lines on these charts to the Pacific coast. 

Some Sunshine Effects 

Sunshine is important in plant growth because the heat and the 
light required by all growing plants are supplied by solar radiation. 
While heat can not replace* light in the plant-building process, light 
can, in some measure, replace heat. Bright sunshine not only raises 
the temperature of the air but also promotes the evaporation of 
moisture from the soil. Other factors remaining the same, bright 
sunshine, as compared with diffuse light, accelerates photosynthesis 
and transpiration. In general, a plant receiving less than its opti- 
mum in light intensity becomes pale, elongated^, and weaker than 
it otherwise would. 

Evidently a plant can not maintain itself in a region or ^extend 
its habitat in any direction unless conditions are favorable not only • 
for vegetative growth but for reproduction as well. The amount of 
sunshine and length of day have an important bearing on seed repro- 
duction. 

In summer, places in higher latitudes have a much longer period 
of daylight ; and this greater duration of daylight, even with a lower 
temperature, may produce as great an effect on plants as a shorter 
period of light with a higher temperature in places lying consider- 
ably lower in latitude. This is an important factor in the promo- 
tion of rapid development and early maturity of crops in the more 
northern agricultural sections of the United States. It greatly 
reduces the frost hazard in these regions where the frostless or grow- 
ing season is normally short because of the prevailing low temper- 
atures. In some places where the rainfall is suflSicient but the tem- 
perature too low for the best growth of plants, a.s in Alaska, sun- 
shine is a most important climatic factor. 

Sunshine, however, may be favorable or unfavorable for jjlants, 
depending on other prevailing conditions. During a drought in the 
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summer season it is decidedly harmful, as the soil becomes highly 
heated and evaporation of the scanty moisture is accelerated.^ Again, 
fruit buds may become unseasonably advanced imder the influence 
of continued v'arm sunshine, and frequently maturing fruit, such as 
apples, oranges, and lemons, are harmed by sun scald. The temper- 
ature of the leaves of plants in sunshine is higher than that of the 
surrounding air, some experiments showing that this difference may 
be as much as 20*^ to 30"^ F. on clear days. 

The sun curing of fruit in some of the more western States, par- 
ticularly in California, is a very important industry. The continu- 
ous sunshine in the interior of that State, with an absence of rain, 
during July, August, and September makes possible the sun curing 
of large quantities of fruit every year, principally raisins, prunes, 
peaches, apricots, pears, and apj)les. 

Grapes that do not contain at least 22 per cent of sugar are not 
considered valuable for raisins, and sunshine is important in increas- 
ing the sugar content both before picking and during the drying 
period. The sun curing is^ a physical as well as a chemical process. 
The intense sunshine during curing promotes the evaporation of 
superfluous water and converts the juices into sugar and other solids 
of great nutritive value. 

The importance of sunshine is well illustrated also in orange grow- 
ing- Primarily because of the greater amount of sunshine received 
during the summer growing season, the northern California groves 
usually produce the first ripe fruit. Prune growing is also an impor- 
tant industry in California. ^ The bright, sunny summers are unu- 
sually favorable for this fruit, which requires for proper maturity 
a long season of clear, warm weather. 

Influence of Weather on Farm Work and Crop Yields 

Much of the greater part of all farm operations must necessarily 
be conducted in the open field. Consequently, aside from its direct 
influence on plant growth, the weather plays an important role in 
the farmer’s activities. Rainfall is essential in his work, but at the 
same time its frequency and duration may be such as to materially 
retard field operations, either in planting, cultivating, or harvesting. 
Continued wet weather, if prevailing during the season of prepara- 
tion of soil and planting, may result in a material reduction in acre- 
age j it may prevent proper cultivation or may be damaging to crops 
during or after harvesting. Drought may also unfavorably affect 
the preparation of soil. Thus, either too much or too little rain may 
be harmful in interfering with farm work as well as to growing 
croi>s. In general, warm and moderately dry weather is needed 
during the planting and cultivating seasons— a plentiful supply of 
moistxire when crops are at the critical maturing stage and fair 
weather during harvesting and housing. 

In preparing a schedule for farm operations there should be taken 
into account the degree of risk from unfavorable weather in produc- 
ing the crop. These risks include possible losses from wet weather 
or drought, low temperatures, hot periods in summer, hail and wind 
^rms, and frost in both spring and fall. For example, in grow- 
ing a crop the value of which is largely determined by the earliness 
with which it can be put on the market, which in turn depends more 
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or less on the time of seeding, the grower must consider whether 
the higher prices to be realized for early maturity will justify a 
spring frost risk of, say, 75 per cent, 50 per cent, or less. The aW- 
age percentage of frost risk at any time can be readily determined 
from weather records. 

Weather and Crop Yields 

For the successful production of a given crop in a particular region 
primary consideration is the conformity of the climate to the re- 
quirements of the plant. Soil and other conditions may be favor- 
able, but congruence of climate and plant is essential to success. 
When this agreement is had, however, there are often large variations 
in the yield from year to year, due mostly to varying weather con- 
ditions. For best development and maximum production, crops re- 
quire a favorable combination of heat, moisture, and sunshine during 
groAvth, and a deficiency or excess of any of these usually results in 
a lessened yield. 

^^arying yields from year to year, when the soil or other more or 
less permanent conditions are substantially the same, are the result 
of the sum total of all the environmental influences from the time 
of planting until harvesting, including the condition of the soil at 
planting, the weather during germination and growth, and insect 
activity and disease. Of these the weather factor is the most im- 
portant, both directly through its agency in supplying food to the 
plant from the soil and indirectly through its influence on plant 
diseases and insect activity. 

l^'he weather influence begins with the preparation of the soil for 
planting and does not terminate until the crop is safely garnered. 
During this entire time the farmer is, so to speak, at the mercy of 
the weather elements. He carefully prepares the soil and puts in 
the seed, but with the full realization that some unwelcome weather 
vagary is liable to be ushered in at any time, taking with it the fruits 
of his labor perhaps for an entire year. Fortunately, adverse 
w’eather conditions, such as drought, destructive hail, damaging 
frosts, devastating floods, and others, are always more or less 
limited in geographic extent, and thus the Nation’s food supply 
has never been menaced. WTiile this is true from the national 
consuming viewpoint, the story is quite different from that of the 
farmer in the region affected. His harvest may represent his entire 
year’s work, and when this is cut short or, as in some cases, entirely 
destroyed by unfavorable weather, disaster may stare him in the face. 

Wliere climate and other conditions permit of diversified farming, 
arid this is practiced, the weather hazard is very much reduced, as 
the failure of one crop may, to some extent at least, be offset by the 
success of others whose critical periods of growth did not coincide 
with the unfavorable weather. Localities with comparatively long- 
growing seasons also have their advantages, as a substitute crop may 
be put in when the failure of one is imminent. 

The plight of farmers in the Northwestern States in recent yea^ 
affords a good example of the risk assumed when dependence is 
largely placed, either from necessity or choice, in a single crop. Be- 
ginning with 1917, the severest drought for many years prevailed in 
that section. In fact, for a period of four or five consecutive years 
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there wa& in some localities the j2:reatest deficiency in moisture that 
had been recorded since rainfall records began, more than r>{) years 
ago. This series of droughts, occurring year after year, during the 
season as hen AS'heat, the princijial crop, most needed moisture, proved 
disastrous to many farmers, and following this the prevailing low 
prices of wheat added to their difficulties. 

Temperature and Crop Growth 

A certain amount of warmth is necessary for the germination of 
seeds, the amount required varying for seeds of different plants. 
Wheat and oats germinate at a much lower temperature than does 
corn, and corn, in turn, requires less warmth for successful germina- 
tion than does cotton. ThuSj some crops may be planted earlier in 
spring than others. In addition a certain amount of heat is required 
after planting to bring a crop to maturity. As a rough measure of 
this, there may be used w'hat is known as the “thermal constant,” 
which refers to the total or accumulated day degrees of temperature 
in excess of some significant temperature taken as a starting point. 
The thermal constant of a particular plant and the temperature at 
which planting may be accomplished determine whether or not con- 
ditions in a giA^en localitj are favorable for its maturity. 

When the normal daily temperatures are considered there is a 
more or less regular cycle through the year, the lowest or minimum, 
occuring about midwinter, and the highest, or maximum, about mid- 
summer. With the adA’ent of spring and attendant warming up, 
naturally, in this country, the farther south a location may be the 
earlier in spring is the rise in temperature to the point where plant- 
ing may be accomplished. The planting of a given spring crop 
usually begins in the southern portion of the area in Avhich it is 
groAvh and proceeds northward as the season progresses. 

There are certain restricted limits of time within which crops must 
be planted for best results, defined by the temperature of the locality, 
and this pei-iod of time decreases in genei-al with increase in latitude. 
While the normal daily temperature at which planting usually may 
begin differs for different plants, it is quite imiform for the same 
plant in all sections of the country. The following summary indi- 
cates for the country east of the Rocky Moutains the normal daily 
temperatures at which planting of the more important crops may 
usually begin in spring: 

Spring wheat may be seeded with a lower mean temperature than 
any other major spring crop. Seeding usually begins in the Da- 
kotas and in Nebraska when the normal daily temperature rises to 
37° F., and in Minnesota and Wisconsin at 40°. Next in thermal 
order comes spring oats, the seeding of which usually begins when 
the normal daily temperature rises to 43°. Early potato planting 
begins, as a rule, at 46°, and corn at 58°. The date on which the 
latter temperature is reached in any locality corresponds closely to 
the average date of last killing frost in spring. Cotton planting 
should not begin until the normal daily temperature rises to about 
63°. The date on which this temperature is reached corresponds 
closely to the latest date in spring on which killing foost has occurred. 

Whether a farmer lives in the South or in the North he has, 
unknowingly, adopted these temperatures as the proper ones at 
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which planting should begin, ^ Thus the planting of early potatoes^ 
for example, usually begins in northern Mississippi about Febru- 
ary 15 and in northern Wisconsin two and one-half months later, 
but in each locality when the normal daily temperatures rise to 45° F, 

In any temperature summation for cultivated crops, especially 
for those planted in spring, it is usually best that the mean daily 
temperature at which planting begins be taken as a starting point 
instead of a general base for all crops, such as the usual 6° 0. 
(42.8° F.) base. As thus computed there is not much difference in 
the accumulated temperature required to mature most staple spring- 
planted crops, provided in the case of corn an intermediate-maturing 
variety is considered. 

Cotton and corn are warm- weather crops, and the areas favorable 
for successful production on a commercial scale are limited prin- 
cipally bv the general temperature conditions, which include the 
length of the frost.-free season and the temperature at planting. 
These limits are defined by an available thermal constant of about 
1,600° F. for corn and about 2,000° for cotton, computed fiom the 
normal temperature when planting usually begins. It follows that 
if cotton could be planted with as low temperatures as corn the cot- 
ton area would be materially increased. 

Owing to the relatively large thermal requirements of warm- 
weather crops, a comparatively warm spring is necessary for best 
results in germination and for early growth. Thus there is a close 
relation between the spring temperatures and the growth of such 
crops during the early stages of development. 

Rainfall and Crop Growth 

Growing plants need a large amoimt of moisture, much more than 
is usually thought, and it is not often that nature supplies just the 
amount required for best development throughout the growing 
season. Several hundred pounds of water are necessary during the 
life of a cultivated plant to produce 1 pound of mature matter, 
which means that a plant such as wheat or corn requires each day 
an amount equal to several times its own weight. There is, however, 
a much greater quantity of wator supplied to the soil in a moderately 
heavy rain than is usually supposed. With a rainfall of 1 inch, 
without loss by run-off, more than 100 tons of water is supplied to 
1 acre of land. 

On the other hand, there is no direct relation between the percent- 
age of water content of the soil and the amoimt available for plant 
use. A sandy soil with 15 per cent of saturation may carry a large 
amount of available moisture, whereas a stiff clay with 15 per cent 
of moisture may have so little available that plants will wilt in it. 

The wilting coeflScient of a soil is defined as the moisture content 
(expressed as a percentage of the dry weight) at a time when the 
leaves of a plant growing in it first undergo a permanent reduction 
in their moisture content as a result of the deficiency in the soil mois- 
ture supply. The water available for growth is the difference be- 
tween the amount of moisture present in the soil and the wilting co- 
efficient. There is a wide difference in the wilting coefficients of 
different soils, as those of fine texture are much more retentive of 
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moisture than coarser soils, but the wilting coefficient for a particu- 
lar soil is substantially the same for all crops. 

The loss of soil moisture l)y eA^aporation is an important factor, 
especially in normally dry regions. The amount of eA^aporation 
during the groASung season determines, to a considerable extent, the 
amount of rain that is needed to produce a crop. The rate of evap- 
oration from a saturated soil is in most cases substantially the 
same as that from a freely exposed Avater surface and, consequently, 
in regions such as the drier Avestern portions of the United States, 
Adhere the free-A\’ater-&urface eA^aporation is much greater than the 
rainfall, careful cultivation must be practised in order that Avater 
sufficient for plant groAA’th may be retained. The effectiveness of 
proper ciiltiA^ation is shoAvn by the fact that in some experimental 
tests Avhere the free-water-siirface evaporation for the six summer 
months is more than live times as much as the rainfall for that 
period, the water evaporation from the soil has been kept down, by 
proper tillage, to approximately half the rainfall, thus conserving 
the other half for the use of the crop. A soil dust mulch is very 
effectiA’e in reducing eA^aporation, but at the same time it is neces- 
sary to sacrifi(‘e all of the moisture in the surface strata that is used 
to iorm the mulch. A rainfall that wets the surface only is of little 
or no value, since it evaporates quickly, and preferably so, as the 
mulch cover must again become dry before the effectiveness is rees- 
tablished. 

Summer fallowing and careful tilth are practiced in drier sections 
in a type of agriculture known as “ dry farming.” This is usually 
confined to those regions in which the annual rainfall is between 10 
and 20 inches. Where the rainfall is small the question of seasonal 
distribution is important, and this varies greatly in different j)arts 
of the drier western half of the country. In most sections west of 
the Eocky Mountains much of the precipitation comes in winter oi 
early spring, while immediately east of the Rockies the bulk of it is 
received during the waimer season of the year. This, for example, 
makes the northern portion of the Great Plains better suited for 
spring wheat than for winter wheat, so far as moisture is concerned. 
In the West where fall-sown grain can take advantage of the win- 
ter and early spring precipitation and mature before the driest part 
of the season sets in, conditions are more favorable for winter wheat. 

The intensity of rainfall is also of great importance. Sumnier- 
fallow methods are not adapted to regions in which the rain falls 
in light shoAvei^, as in such cases the moisture penetrates only a few 
inches and the necessary reserve supply in the deeper layers is not 
provided. On the other hand, where the yearly total usually in- 
cludes several torrential falls a large part of it is entirely lost 
through run-off. In the latter case it is important that cultivation 
be so handled as to I'etain as much as possible of the heavier rain- 
falls. There is usually a greater run-off on fine dust mulch than on 
coarser soil, because a hard, driAung rain may pack the surface of 
the mulch and largely preA^ent the absorption of moisture. ObserA^a- 
tions haA^e been made in I^ah where only 0.5 inch of water was ab- 
sorbed on practically IcA^el, summer-tilled land during a heavy rain 
of 2.5 inches, but at the same time 1.5 inches were absorbed by a 
near-by stubble field. 
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Corn, or maize, is a sun-loving crop of tropical origin, probably 
first cultivated on the plateaus of Central and South America. 
Although it is essentially a warm-weather plant, a number of varie- 
ties have been developed which permit production over a wide 
climatic range. It can not be grown successfully, however, north 
of the fiftieth parallel of latitude, except for green fodder. In 
general, the^ most suitable climate for corn is found in the interior 
of the continents where warm-season rains are ample and where 
summer nights as well as the days are warm. 

The early missionaries in the Central-Northern States (outside 
our present Corn Belt) found the Indians in that region to be very 
good corn farmers, * as farming went with these primitive people. 
In fact, archaeological records indicate that the Indians of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota were quite as efficient corn growers as their brothers 
farther south. In these northern, colder regions, with their short 
growing season, it was the Indian custom to sprout the seed before 
jdanting, which, in effect, added several days to the usual growing 
season. Corn was grown in Wisconsin northward to the Lake 
Superior shore. 

Records in North Dakota indicate also that some Indian tribes 
• along the Missouri River in that State were successfully growing 
corn some three or four hundred years ago, and that these upper 
Missouri Valley Indians, living under semiarid, and in what to-day 
are considered regions of unfavorable temperature conditions for 
this crop, had developed corn growing to a point that was not sur- 

E assed by any other tribe in America. It appears that these Indians 
ad several varieties of corn (in one instance 13 is claimed), and that 
the several varieties were always kept separate and planted in dif- 
ferent fields to prevent mixing. Some very quick-maturing varie- 
ties appear to have been grown. 

Climatic requirements . — The United States is by far the most im- 
portant corn-producing country of the world, contributing about 70 
per cent of the world’s total production; it is followed in importance 
by Argentina and Mexico. Corn is preeminently an American crop; 
it is grown on three- fourths of ail the farms of the United States. 
Although it is thus gi'own extensively in many sections of the coun- 
try, the climatic boundaries of the region of intensive production 
are a mean summer temperature of 70® to 80® F., an average daily 
minimum summer temperature exceeding 58®, a frostless season of 
more than 140 days in length, and an annual precipitation of. be- 
tween 25 and 50 inches, of which at le4st 7 inches should occur in 
July and August. 

The temperature requirements of different varieties of corn vary 
widely. Some southern varieties require an average frostless season 
of 180 days in length and a mean summer temperature of about 80® 
F. Practically no corn is growm where the summer temperature 
averages less than 66®, or where the night temperature falls belo\v 
55® ; consequently, the production of corn along the northern border 
of the United States and in the higher altitudes of the western 
mountainous districts is negligible. The optimum climatic condi- 
tions for the development of corn are found in only a few regions 
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of the word, and more extensively in the X'^nited States than in any 
(>ther country. The lea<ling Stales in corn production in given 
in the order of their importance, are as follows: Iowa, Illinois, 
Js’el)raska, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Kansas. About two-thirds of the total production in this country 
in 1923 was grown in these nine States. 

The critical period in the growth of corn, during which favorable 
weather usually assures a good crop and unfavorable weather 
causes a small yield, is comparatively brief. The most important 
factor affecting yield in the great corn-producing areas of the 
United States is rainfall, and Julj’', in most sections, is the critical 
calendar month. The i^eriod from about the middle of July to the 
middle of August, however, has a greater effect on production than 
any other period of similar length. The available moisture for the 
10 days following the blossoming stage is especially important, the 
yield varying more or less directly wdth the amount of moisture in 
the soil during this period, provided the latter is not excessive. 
High temperature and dry soil during the 10 days after blossoming 
have a very iinfav^orable effect upon the yield. 

A comparison of the July rainfall with the yield of corn in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa for the 30 years from 
1891 to 1920 shows that for the 6 years in w^hich the July rainfall 
•was less than 2.5 inches the yield of corn averaged 29.5 bushels per 
acre, and for the 6 years with rainfall between 2.5 and 3.5 inches the 
jdelcl averaged 35.0 bushels per acre. This 6.1 bushels production 
increase was due principally to the effect of the additional 1 inch of 
July rainfall during the years of larger yields. 

6emnmatwn and early grondh . — The length of time requmed for 
corn to germinate and come up depends primarily on the tempera- 
ture. It has been shown that with a temperature of 49*^ F. it 
requires from 10 to 12 days for corn grains to germinate, but germi- 
nation will take place in two days with a temperature of 80°. The 
optimum temperature for germination* appears to’ be about 90° and 
the maximum beyond which it will not occur somewhat above 115°. 

DAYS TEMPERATURE 
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Pig. 20, — Thifr ttumber of days retiuired foir corn to come im at Wauseon, Oliio, and 
the average daily excehh of temperatiin aljove OS'* P. during the rebpective 
periods 
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At Wauseon, Ohio, records for a period of 27 years, kept by the 
late Thomas Mikesell, show that corn came up, on the average, in 5 
days with a mean daily temperature of 71° F., in 6 days with 67°, 7 
days with 66°, 8 days with 61°, 9 days at 60°, and that when the 
mean daily temperature averaged 55° it required 10 days or more 
for the plants to appear above ground. Figure 20 shows graphically 
the relation between the temperature at Wauseon and the time 
required for corn to come up. 

Cool, wet weather, immediately following planting is especially 
unfavorable, for with such conditions the seed may not germinate 
at all, or many of the young seedlings, after germination, may not 
have sufficient vitality to push themselves through the heavy, wet 
soil, resulting in a poor stand and requiring much replanting. On 
the other hand, warm weather with a moderate amount of moisture 
usually insures a good stand. There are several things to take into 
account in choosing a good planting date for corn. It is desirable to 



Pig. 21. — Por Iowa and Ohio the relation of the accumulated temperature above 
55® F. (the normal daily temperature at which planting' is usually begun) during 
the m'onth of June, and the condition of com m percentage of average on July 
1, as reported by the Department of Agriculture. The records cover the 20-year 
period from 1904 to 1923 
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hare the crop get as early a start and develop as rapidly as possible 
that the danger from fall frost may be lessened. This is especially 
important in regions where the growing season is comparatively 
short, but at the same time too early planting greatly increases the 
danger of unfavorable temperature conditions for germination and 
for coming up. Further, in case the very young plants do not have 
sufficient warmth they become stunted and yellow and, thereafter, 
require an appreciable time to regain vigorous growth when favor- 
able weather sets in. 

Very young corn may be frosted in spring without serious per- 
manent injury, so, in general, early fall frosts are more to be feared 
than late spring frosts. Light frost in fall, however, may hasten 
maturity without material damage. The best date to begin planting 
on the more favorable soils is about the time the normal daily tem- 
perature rises to 55° F. 

Temperature is usually more important in corn growth during 
the spring and early summer, but thereafter rainfall is of greater 
importance. There is a close relation between th6 physical condi- 
tion of corn at the beginiug of July and the temperature during 
June. Figure 21 shows in a graphic manner the relation of the 
June temperature to the condition of corn on July 1, as reported by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, "for the States of 
Iowa and Ohio. The correlation coefficient*^ between the June tem- 
perature and corn condition, as shown in this graph, for Ohio is 
-[--0.65 and for Iowa +U.S2. June temperatures in Iowa are rela- 
tively of greater importance in early growth of corn than in Ohio, 
partly because the temperature in Iowa is normally lower for this 
month. There is, however, a much closer relation lletween the June 
temperature and July 1 condition than between the Jime teihperature 
and the yield, as the latter depends more, in most cases, on the 
weather during July and August. 

Figures 22 and 28 show the combined temperature and rainfall 
effect on the growth of corn for selected States during the years 
1917 and 1918, the first, in general, a favorable and the second an 
unfavorable year. These graphs show, for the States indicated, for 
each week during the growing season, the amount of rainfall, the 
departure of temperature from the normal, and the condition of 
corn, as reported by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
on the first of July, Aii^t, and September, respectively. 

Figure 22 shows that in 1917 rainfall in general was sufficient dur- 
ing the critical months of July and August, and that in most cases 
a general improvement in the condition of com is indicated. The 
hot, dry weather in Nebraska and Kansas, the drought extending 
from early in June throughout July, however, caused a marked 
falling off, but considerable of this loss was regained as a result 
of the generous rains beginning the first of August. In general, 
high temperatures are not harmml to corn when moisture is efficient. 
There was also a moderate deficiency in rainfall in Indiana and 


5 The term “ correlation coefficient ** is used by statisticians to express the de^ee of 
relatio'nship between two variables ; it is usually a dcimal lying betweeai plus 1 and 
minus 1. When plus 1 it signifies strict proportionality between the two variables ; when 
minus 1 the reladonship is the same but the variation is in* the opposite scSnse. In the 
example given the coefficient between June temperature and the condition of corn in Iowa 
is quite large, + 0.82, thus showing the large influence of temperature in that State as 
compared with Ohio. 
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Ohio in much of July, under which condition the crop barely held 
its own, with little or no improvement. In the other cases, where 
rainfall was ample and well distributed from week to week, con- 
tinued improvement in condition is shown. 

Figure 23 tells for the following year, 1918, a different story. 
Droughts, severe in some sections, and accompanied by high tempera- 
tures, were widespread diirmg the critical period of corn growth, 
with resultant marked deterioration in the crop, as indicated by the 
graph* This is shown most pronouncedly in the cases of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. The yield of corn in Oklahoma that year was only 
about half the normal and it was much below normal in. Missouri. 

Corn possesses certain characteristics which, in some respects, 
would appear to make it adaptable to droughty conditions. The 
plants are deep rooted, which enables them to draw moisture from 
the subsoil; in hot, dry weather the rolling of the blades reduces 
the loss of water from the plant, and the water requirements to 
produce a given quantity of dry matter is less than for most other 

INFLUENCE OF RAINFALL IN JULY AND AUGUST ON THE YIELD OF CORN 



24. — Regions witH abundant and uniforia summer rains are the mo®t favorable 
for corn production, as rainfaJl usually is the most important weather element 
for this cropi. Where there are wide variations from year to year in rainfall, as 
in Kansas, there are also wide variations in corn 3 ?ldd, compared with regions 
where summer rains are more uniform, as in Ohio 
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crops. It has other requirements not found in dry climates, however, 
which more than offset these advantages and make it unsuited to 
semiarid conditions. Principal among these is the characteristic 
short, critical period of growth immediately after blooming, during 
which a plentiful sui^ply of moisture is required for a good yield; 
dry periods, in semiarid sections, are likely to occur about the time 
of "year when the crop most needs moisture. Again, semiarid sec- 
tions have a large daily temperature range, with cool nights, whereas 
the crop requires warm nights as well as warm days. In addition to 
the unfavorable effect of deficient moisture during the period of 
ear development drought often hastens the shedding of pollen from 
the tassel and at the same time delays the appearance of silk, in 
which case the pollen may be largely wasted before the silk appears. 

In regions where summer rainfall is normally light and drought 
comparatively frequent corn is an uncertain crop and the yields 
from year to year vary greatly. Figure 24 affords a comparison 
between the rainfall for July and August for a period of 20 years 
and the per acre yield of corn in Kansas and Ohio. In Kansas, 
where the variations in summer rainfall are large, there are also 
large differences in yields from year to year, whereas in Ohio both 
the rainfall and yield are comparatively uniform. 

Effective rainfall . — ^Although summer rains are very important 
in corn growth, light falls during a drought may be harmful rather 
than beneficial, because by merely wetting the surface of the ground 
an effective dust mulch may be destroyed, resulting in more moisture 
being lost from the soil by evaporation. Frequent light showers 
during the early growth or corn may also cause the plants to root 
near the surface, which would be unfavorable if a drought should 
follow later in the season. When July is dry the reduction in yield 
has been found to be less when the previous June was also moderately 
drw 

With respect to rainfall intensity as related to corn growth, it 
appears that for equal (Quantities of rain its value increases as the 
number of rainy days diminishes unless the rain comes in too heavy 
amounts. Kainfall of half an inch or more is much more effective 
than an equal amount of water in smaller falls. 

Freezing in jury to seed corn . — When corn contains a large amount 
of moisture its germinating quality is much more liable to be af- 
fected by low winter temperatures than when the kernels are dry. 
With 10 to 14 per cent of moisture it is usually safe from injury, 
even by severely cold weather, but w^hen it contain as much as 6() 
per cent the germ may be killed by a prolonged exposure to a tem- 
perature only slightly below freezing. In fact, a very close relation 
exists between the moisture content of the kernel and the degree 
of cold required to kill the germ. Seed corn may be seemingly 
mature and show fairly good germination in early winter but so 
full of moisture that cold weather later may greatly reduce its 
germinating qualities. 

Weather and Wheat 

Wheat may be successfully grown over a wide area of the earth’s 
surface and in a variety of sous. The crop is best suited, however, 
U) temperature regions having a growing season of at least 90 days 
in len^h and moderate rainfall. It is most extensively cultivated 
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at present where the average annual rainfall is less than 30 inches. 
Most of the famous wheat soils of the world are of high fertility 
and fine texture, such as silts or silt and clay loam. There are, in 
general, two main classes of wheat — one seeded in the fall and the 
other in the spring. The spring variety is usually sown where 
the winters are dry and cold and the winter variety where it is 
warmer with more snow protection. In the colder wheat-growing 
regions the amount of winter snowfall depends more on the geo- 
graphic location, with respect to the supply of moisture than on the 
temperature conditions. 

The more important winter-wheat producing countries are the 
United States, India, Eussia, Argentina, and France. Other than 
in Eussia, the United States, and Canada, the world’s spring- wheat 
production is unimportant. 

Climatic requirements . — ^The quality and chemical composition of 
wheat depena largely on the climate of the region in which it is 
grown. Wheat of the more humid areas has a tendency to be of 
soft and starchy composition, whereas that grown in less humid 
climates is hard and darker in color. Owing to the alternation of 
the seasons in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres and the 
varying altitudes and latitudes in which wheat is grown, harvest is 
in progress each month of the year in some part of the world. 

The ideal climate for wheat" is one with a long and rather wet 
winter, prolonged into a cool and rather moist spring, which gradu- 
ally merges into a warmer summer, the weather growing progres- 
sively drier as it grows warmer, with only comparatively light rains 
after the blossoming of the crop — ^just enough to bring the grain to 
maturity. Wheat should have abundant sunshine and rather dry 
air, but without dry and scorching winds toward harvest, until the 
grain is fully ripe, and then warm, dry, rainless weather until the 
harvest is gathered. 

In the early stages of wheat production in Au^ralia it was 
thought that abundant moisture was essential, and cultivation was 
confined to the wetter, coastal coiintry, with an annual rainfall of 
30 to 40 inches, but the results were "disappointing. Later it was 
found that the drier, interior districts were more favorable for this 
crop, and thereafter Australia became more prominent as a wheat- 
producing coimtry. The bulk of the crop in that country is now 
grown where the annual rainfall is less than 25 inches, and in some 
sections wheat is produced where the rainfall is very light. 

In the great wheat-producing Plains region of the United States 
there is heavy grain production where the annual amount of pre- 
cipitation is comparatively small. This has been made possible only 
by the favorable seasonal' distribution of the rainfall. There are a 
number of distinctive types of precipitation in the United States, 
and in this particular area the rainfall is characterized by generous 
amounts in the spring and early summer months at a time when 
the moisture can best be utilized by the growing plants and by 
very light fall and winter precipitation. To this fortunate pro- 
vision of nature the large farming sections in this area owe their 
prominence. There are also important grain sections in the more 
Northwestern States which receive on the average less than 15 inches 
of precipitation. In fact, in some localities wheat is grown where 
the normal annual precipitation is only about 10 inches, but in such 
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cases special methods tor conserving the soil moisture must be 
practiced. 

Winter loheat . — In the United States central Kansas is the most 
important center of winter wheat growth, and this area of heavy 
production extends southward into west-central Oklahoma and 
northward into southeastern Nebraska. Other important centers are 
found in the States bordering on the north bank of the Ohio River, 
in southeastern Pennsylvania, western Maryland, and in south- 
eastern Washington. 

Winter wheat yields very well in the more humid and warmer 
sections of the country, but it is in competition with other better 
paying crops, which are preferred. The danger of damage by rust 
is greater also. In the eastern part of the United States the south- 
ern boundary of extensive winter wheat culture follows closely the 
isotherm of average temperature of 68° F. for the two months pre- 
ceding harvest. The northern boundary of winter wheat follows, 
in a general way, the mean winter temperature line of 20° F. north 
of which the climate is better suited to spring wheat. 

Winter killing . — ^Winter damage to wheat is usualty grouped 
under four main heads: Heaving, smothering, direct effect of low 
temperature and drought. Heaving is one of the most common causes 
of damage, especially on poorlv drained soil. It occurs usually in 
spring and is due to alternate freezing and thawing, which lifts the 
plants from the soil and leaves the'roSbs exposed to the air. This is 
a common cause of winter killing in the eastern United States. 

Smothering of the plants occurs when the ground is covered with 
an ice sheet. This more frequently results from the freezing of 
melted snow, although it is sometimes caused by sleet or glaze cover- 
ing the plants. Plants are sometimes killed by the direct effect of 
cold on the tissues when snow protection is absent. This kind of 
injury usually increases with the degree and duration of the cold, 
but the effect of a sudden freeze of short duration following a warm 
period, especially in spring, may be very harmful. Winter drought 
may also cause injury, but this is not so frequent as the other causes 
mentioned. 

Weaihev and growth . — ^The season of winter-wheat growth from 
the time of planting to harvest is so long that it is difficult to deter- 
mine satisfactorily the weather influence on the final yield during 
different periods of growth. It is impoiiant that moisture be suffi- 
cient to enable the preparation of a good seed bed and for germina- 
tion of seed, and that the early period of growth be moderately warm 
and moist. When favorable weather prevails during the fall months 
the plants usually establish a good root system and are less liable to 
winter injury than when unfavorable growing weather prevails 
during that period. 

Statistical studies, however, indicate that conditions during the 
fall months do not bear, in general, any material relation to the 
yield of wheat^ the following summer, but that the weather during 
the winter, spring, and early summer months, especially from March 
to June, has a much greater influence on the final output. Conse- 
quently, wheat may be in poor condition at the beginning of winter, 
and with favorable weather later the improvement may be such as to 
produce satisfacto]^ yields. On the other hand, good growing con- 
ditions may prevail throughout the season until near harvest time. 
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when a short period of unfavorable weather may prove disastrous. 
Hot, dry weather during the ripening period, especially following a 
spring and early^ summer season of warm weather and abundant 
moisture, is especially harmful. Figures 25 and 26, based on condi- 
tions in several important wheat States during the crop seasons of 
1917-18 and 1918-19, afford good illustrations of the two opposite 
cases named. 
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Fig. 25. — the upper part of diagram the heavy solid line indicates the 
normal monthly ralnf^l, whereas the average falls for the several months are 
shown hy the vertical bars. The rainfall values are indicated hy the figures at 
the left. In the lower part of each diagram the heavy horizontal line r^re- 
sents the normal temperature, whereas the variable line shows the temperature 
departure for each month from the normal, as indicated by the fibres at the 
left. The condition of winter w^heat on the first of December, April, May, and 
June, as compared with the 10-yeai* average, expressed in percentages, as re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture, is indicated by the heavy dots, accord- 
ing to the figures at the right, and these dots are connected by lines 
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Figure 25 shows that a widespread drought pi'evailed during the 
fall of 1917, and, at the beginning of winter, wheat was in very poor 
condition, the Department of Agriculture reporting the lowest con- 
dition figures of record on December 1. Later favorable weather 
obtained and a good yield was harvested. 



Fig. tlie npper part of each, diagram the heavy solid line indicates the 

normal m<mtnly rainfall, whereas the average falls tor the several months are 
the veorticai bars. The rainfall values are indicated by the figures at 
the left. In the lower part of each diagram, the heavy horizontal line represents 
the nor^l temperature, whereas the variable line shows the temperature de- 
p^ture fw each month from the normal, as indicated by the figures at the left. 
The condition of winter wheat on the first of December, April, May, and June, 
as c^par^ with the 10-year average, expressed in percen^es, as reported by 
the Dgpartoent of Agriculture, is indicated by the heavy dots, and these are 
connected by lines 
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Fig'ure 26 shows that during the 1918-19 season exceptionally 
favorable weather for growth of wheat prevailed in the more im- 
portant producing States throughout nearly the entire season. 
With very few exceptions, no two successive "months in any State 
had precipitation below normal and the temperatures averaged 
mostly above normal throughout the season. The soil was in ex- 
cellent condition during the late summer and fall of 1918 for prepa- 
ration of seed beds, germination of seed, and early growth of young 
plants, and, consequently, wheat entered the winter in splendid 
shape, with roots well established. The winter was mild, with 
sufficient soil moisture available, and the spring months were uni- 
formly favorable^ for growth. It will be noted that the condition 
of wheat on April 1, 1919, was reported to be from 120 to 130 per 
cent of the 10-year average in all States shown on the graph, and 
this excellent showing continued generally in the reports for the fol- 
lowing two months. 

The yield of winter wheat, however, did not come up to expecta- 
tions, as compared with the indications a short time before harvest, 
but was disappointing quite generally as to both quantity and 
quality. Under the influence of persistent favorable growing 
weather, there was too rank straw growth at the expense of grain in 
many localities, with considerable complaints of lodging, which, 
combined with warm, dry weather when the grain was in the milk 
stage and when ripening, resulted in many poorly filled heads and 
much shriveled grain. As harvest approached there was also an in- 
crease in disease, particularly of rust in the Central Valley States. 

Weather and harvest . — East of the Eocky Mountains the time 
of wheat maturity varies with the latitude, the beginning of har- 
ve^ being increasingly later with northward progress. From the 
Tennessee-Kentucky boundary line northward to southern Michi- 
gan, a distance of about 375 miles, the beginning of harvest ranges 
from about June 10 in the south to July 5 in the north, which shows 
a northward progression of approximately 15 miles a day. Over 
the Great Plains region the dates range from the first few days in 
June in southern Oklahoma to about July 5 in northern Nebraska, 
progressing northward a distance of about 600 miles in approxi- 
mately one month, or at a rate close to 20 miles a day. From the 
Eocky Moimtains westward, unlike the East, the time of maturity 
depends on elevation instead of latitude. In this area the begin- 
ning of harvest in an average year ranges from about May 15 at 
the lower elevations in the South to near the middle of August in 
the higher altitudes of the central Eocky Mountain districts. 

It is very desirable that the wheat harvest and threshing periods 
be dry, particularly in sections where a large acreage is grown. 
In the Central Great Plains States, where wheat is produced on a 
more extensive scale than in any other portion of the country, it is 
interesting to note that whereas rainfall is usually heavy from June 
to August, as compared with other seasons of the year, it mostly 
occurs in the form of night showers, which offer a minimum inter- 
ference with the gathering of the wheat crop. In Kansas and east- 
ern Nebraska in particular, the region of most extensive winter 
wheat growing in the United States, the nighttime rainfall from 
June to August is usually much greater than occurs during the day- 
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light hours, which is also true for the frequency and duration of 
rain. This means much to the farmers of that section, as otherwise 
it is iDrobable that great difficulty would often be experienced in 
gathering the immense crops grown. 

Sprhif/ 'icheat — The principal area devoted to spring wheat com- 
prises the central-northern portion of the country. North Dakota 
is the most important spring-wheat State, although the area of 
intensive production extends into western and southern Minnesota 
and eastern South Dakota. Another important center is in the 
Palouse and Big Bend district of eastern Washington. The southern 
boimdary of spring wheat conforms more or less closely to the north- 
ern boundary of corn and winter wheat, whereas the northern limit 
corresponds approximately to the mean summer temperature line 
of 58® F., which is mostly in Canada. 

In connection with the southern boundary of the present spring- 
wheat culture, it is important to note that there are considerable 
areas in the upper Appalachian Mountains where the climatic con- 
ditions are favorable for the growth of this crop. In Virginia these 
favorable areas are located north of the thirty-eighth parallel of 
latitude and at elevations above 2,000 to 3,000 feet ; in western Mary- 
land, southern Pennsylvania, and northern West Virginia above 
1,800 feet, and in northern Pennsylvania above 600 feet. At even 
lower elevations in these States and in northern and central Indiana 
and Ohio, as well as above 1,400 feet in North Carolina, northwest- 
ern Geor^a, and eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, the early varieties 
of spring wheat could be sown as a catch crop. The dates of seeding 
and harvesting in these districts would agree closely with those for 
oats. 

Weather and spring-wheat growth . — ^The precipitation in May 
and June and the temperature in June are important factors in the 
growth of spring wheat. In North Dakota rainfall for these two 



Fig. 2<, — In the upper part of each diagram the heavy solid line indicates the 
normal monthly rainfall, whereas the average falls for the several months 
are shown by the vertical bars. The rainfall values axe indicated by the 
nguves’ at the left In the lower part of each diagram the heavy horizontal 
line represents the normal temperature, whereas the variable line shows the 
temperature departure for each month from the normal, as Indicated liy the 
flgur^ at the left The condition of spring wheat on the first of May, June, 
and July, as compared with the 10-year average, expressed in percentages, as 
rei>orted by the Department of Agriculture, is indicated by the heavy dots?, and 
these are connected by lines 
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months was below the normal 12 times during a period of 26 years, 
above the normal 13 times, and normal once. Of the 13 years with 
rainfall above the normal the per acre yield of spring wheat was 
above normal 9 times and below normal 4 times* Of the 13 years 
during this period, with May and June rainfall above the normal 
in South Dakota, the yield was normal or above 10 times and below 
normal only 3 times. The rainfall averaged above normal for May 
and June, with the Jime temperature below normal, 11 times in 
North Dakota and 9 times in South Dakota dining the same period, 
and of these years 73 per cent in North Dakota and 90 per cent in 
South Dakota had yields above the average. 

Figure 27 shows the varying effect of rainfall and temperature 
on the growth of spring wheat for several States during the season 
of 1918. In Washington and Montana the spring drought in that 
year was disastrous to the crop, but conditions were more favorable 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota. Precipitation was especially favor- 
able in South Dakota, but in North Dakota the effect of the defi- 
ciency of rainfall in June is shown by the slight lowering in the 
condition of wheat as shown on the graph. These graphs show 
clearly the importance of weather in the growth of this crop. 

Weather and Oats 

Oats are best adapted to cool, moist climates, such as are found 
in most of the northern European countries, the northeastern por- 
tion of the United States, and in Canada. The oat is a cool weather 
plant and consequently needs moderately low temperatures during 
the season when the heads develop and fill. In warmer climates, 
such as the southern United States, however, winter varieties are 
grown which are sown in the fall. Winter oats are less hardy than 
winter wheat, however, and are more frequently damaged by cool 
waves in winter, and they usually yield less than spring oats. The 
region of winter-oat production in the United States is bounded on 
the north approximately by the winter mean isotherm of 35° F., 
which extends broadly from Virginia and Kentucky, westward 
across southern Missouri and central Oklahoma. 

The principal oat-producing area of the United States comprises 
the northern poi’tion of the coimtrv extending from eastern North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, eastward to western Pennsyl- 
vania and western New York, where the summers are usually cool 
and moist. Spring oats should be sown about the time the normal 
daily temperature rises to 43° F., or at the beginning of the general 
vegetative period. The crop requires nearly four months to mature, 
and it is important to seed as early as weather conditions will per- 
mit so that the critical period in growth will be reached before the 
warmest of summer weather sets in. 

Owing to the early date of oat seeding, it sometimes happens that 
cold, wet weather follows sowing. Such condition is very unfavor- 
able, as the seed may fail to germinate, and too cool weather unfa- 
vorably affects the growth of the young plants. For best results 
the temperature should be above normal for the season and locality 
about the date of sowing and for sometime thereafter, with only 
moderately moist soil. When the heads are forming and grain 
developing, the crop requires cool and moderately wet weathei, as 
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such conditions favor proper filling and ripening of the grain. Hot, 
dry v'eather, even for only a few days, at the critical period oi 
development may materially reduce the yield. 

It has been found in Russia that a mean daily temperature above 
75° F., with a maximum temperature above 86°, between the head- 
ing and milk stage endangers the yield of oats, especially if a 
number of such days occur in succession. An abundance of mois- 
ture in June, when the plants were developing vegetative organs, 
was found to be very beneficial. 

Weather and Minor Grain Crops 

Rye . — ^Rye is a typical cool- weather plant. It may be sown later 
in fall than wheat and can be grown where the winter’s are too cold 
for winter-wheat production. It will germinate and grow with 
temperatures but little above freezing and is not unfavorably 
effected by light frost when in the milk stage. The region of great- 
est production in the United States comprises the area from Rew 
York westward to North Dakota. In the central-northern States 
it is grown where the mean winter temperature is about zero and 
where temperatures as low as — i0° F. sometimes occur. The crop 
is much more extensively grown in Europe, where in some countries 
it is more largely used for food than in America. 

A correlation of weather and the yield of rye in the central- 
northern portion of the United States shows that the crop needs 
for best results moderately dry and warm weather in April, a 
rather abundant moisture supply in May, and cool weather in 
June. Experiments in Russia indicate that favorable conditions 
include a rather plentiful supply of warmth and moisture before 
the formation of the heads and cool and damp weather thereafter, 
though with moderate temperatures and dry weather during the 
blooming period. The crop does not fill well if there is too much 
rain when the heads are in bloom. 

Bailey . — Barley has a short growth period and consequently is 
produced in high latitudes where the growing seasons are short and 
the weather too cool for corn. The temperature range of this crop 
in the United States is wider than that of any other cereal. It is 
grown up to 10,000 feet elevation in some Rocl^ Mountain districts, 
where the smmer temperature is little more than 50° F., and also in 
southeastern California, where the temi>erature for the summer sea- 
son is as high as 95° F. It will mature with an annual rainfall of 
less than 10 inches and is mostly grown in subhumid to semiarid 
climates. 

Although barley can be grown in warm climates, the principal 
producing districts in the United States do not have any month dur- 
ing the growing season with a mean temperature above 75° F. It 
has been found in England that the chief requirement for a good 
yield is a cool summer, especially after mid-Jxme. Barley is affected 
by spring frost more than either wheat or oats, but it recovers 
guickly from frost effect. A correlation of barley yield and weather 
in Wisconsin shows that the crop yields best with a rather warm 
and dry April and a cool June, with rainfall in May and June 
moderately above normal. 
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Buckwheat. — A cool, moist summer best suits this crop, very little 
being grown in the United States where the summer temperature 
averages over 70° F. and practically none where it exceeds 75°. It 
is well adapted to high altitudes with short growing seasons, as 10 to 
12 weeks are suflScient for maturity under favorable weather con- 
ditions. It is very sensitive to cold, however, and consequently the 
growth period must be free from frost. 

Buckwheat seed will germinate with a temperature as low as 45° ; 
but the optimum warmth for germination is about 80°. Like oats, 
warmth in the germinating and early growth period is desirable, 
but the weather should be cool and moist during the later period of 
growth, esmcially when the grains are forming. High temperatures 
and drought are very unfavorable about the blooming stage. It is 
claimed that a type of buckwheat has been developed in Kussia, by 
constant early seeding, that wiU resist a temperature several degrees 
below freezing. 

Flaon . — Flax for fiber is gi^own mainly in regions of high humidity 
and moderate rainfall, with cool summer temperatures. Uniform 
and rather slow growth is necessary to produce a long, even, fine 
fiber, and a material checking of growth just before the formation 
of bolls results in an inferior type. In the United States flax is 
mostly grown for seed, and principally in the northern Great Plains. 
In this region the rapid temperature changes and uneven distribu- . 
tion of rainfall during the growing season results in a short, coarse 
straw and uneven fiber; consequently only seed is produced. 

Flax prefers warm and moderately dry weath^ in May and June, 
or during the planting and germinating period, damp, warm weather 
in August, and cool weather with plenty of moisture in early Sep- 
tember. Deficient moisture, with hot, dry winds when the plants 
are in bloom is especially harmful, but if the weather be too cool 
and cloudy during this period of development the blooming process 
will be unfavorably prolonged, resulting in uneven ripening. 

Grain sorghums . — Grain sorghums are more or less drought re- 
sisting and are best suited to rather dry, hot, and sunshiny climates. 
They are enabled to withstand droughty periods bj their ability to 
suspend growth without material injury when moisture is deficient 
and resume development when it again becomes available. These 
crops are sensitive to low temperatures, however, and do not grow 
well in high altitudes because of the cool nights. They require a 
mean summer temperature of at least 70° to 75° F. 

Grain sorghums are grown more extensively in the lower Great 
Plains, where the rainfall ranges from 15 to 30 inches, than in any 
other portion of the United States. The summers are warm in this 
region, droughts occur rather frequently, and there is much sun- 
shine. When growth is unduly delayed by reason of drought or 
cool weather these crops are sometimes damaged by early fall frosts. 
Eaih during the harvest period of broomcorn is unfavorable in 
discoloring the heads. 

Rice . — The water requirement of rice is very high. It is dis- 
tinctly a tropical plant, but can be grown in the warmer portions 
of the Temperate Zone. Summer temperatures should be at least 
75° F. for best results, though some varieties are grown in Japan 
where the mean summer temperature is as low as 70°. A cool sum- 
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mer in this case, however, may case a failure of the crop, which 
is very serious, as it is the chief native food supply. Where irri- 
gation is not practiced, a region to be favorable for rice must have 
a very heavy rainfall, especially during the growing season. 

Eice production in the United States is very small compared with 
that of the oriental coimtries. It is chiefly produced in this country 
in the lower Mississippi Valley States, Texas, and California, though 
some is grown in the Carolinas and Georgia. The industry in the 
Sacramento Valley of California has rapidly expanded in recent 
years. In the United States it is necessary to irrigate this crop be- 
cause the high water requirements are not met by natural rainfall. 
The crop requires a growing season of about 135 days, and the 
average length of the irrigation period in the Mississippi Valley 
and Texas is about 85 days. In Louisiana rice has been found to 
require for 90 days an amount of water equivalent to 0.5 inch of 
rainfall daily. 

Weather and Cotton 

Cotton is of tropical origin and its successful cultivation has 
rather definite climatic boundaries. The area of growth, however, 
is limited more by temperature conditions and the length of the 
growing season than by rainfall. The plant grows slowly and, 
under normal conditions, has a long fruiting period which requires 
for maximum production a growing season of at least 200 days. 
The mean summer temperature should not be lower than about ^7° F. 
The temperature should be high in both day and night for best 
growth. The average annual rainfall in the Cotton Belt of this 
country varies from approximately 23 inches in the extreme western 
portion of the belt to 50 inches or more in central and eastern 
areas. The principal producing sections in Texas have a warm- 
season rainfall (April to September) of about 21 inches, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley 21 to 21 inches, and the more eastern cotton Slates 
23 to 25 inchek 

During the last year or so the area planted to cotton has been 
materially extended in some sections to the west and north of what 
has been 'considered the Cotton Belt. In these regions the climate 
is not so well suited to the requirements of cotton as in the Cotton 
Belt proper, but at the same time the crop can be grown in compe- 
tition with other sections because of the boll- weevil situation, the new 
areas being as yet practically free of this pest. The principal ad- 
vantage of the more southern and warmer districts is their long 
growing season, which will permit late fruit to mature before frost, 
but this was largely nullified imder recent conditions because of the 
fact that the weevil left little or no late fruit to mature in much of 
the old producing areas. Thus, with the higher price prevailing, the 
smaller crops in the now sections may still be profitable. 

Planting and early growth . — Cotton should not be planted until 
the gi'ound becomes thoroughly warmed up, or about the time the 
normal daily temperature rises to 62*^ F. The temperature is espe- 
cially important during the early-growth period, particularly in 
May and^ June, when warm weather and a moderate amount of 
moisture is desired. It is especially harmful for these months to be 
cool and wet, as this greatly retards growth, and when the crop gets 



Fig. 28. — In the upper part of each diagram the heavy solid line indicates the normal weekly rainfall, whereas the average for the section for each 
week is shown by the vertical bars. The rainfall values are indicated by the figures at the left. In the lower part of each diagi*am the heavy 
horizontal line represents the normal temperature, whereas the variable line shows the temperature departure from the normal for each week, as 
indicated by the figures at the left. The condition of cotton on the 2f»th of the month, as compared with a 10-year average, expressed in per- 
centages, as reported by tbe Department of Agriculture, is indicated by dots, and these are connected by broken lines 
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EFFECT OF WEATHER ON THE GROWTH OF COTTON, 1917 




EFFECT OF WEATHER ON GROWTH OF COTTON, 1918 
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PIG. 29. — In the upper part of each diagram the heavy solid line indicates the normal weekly rainfall, whereas the average for the .'section for each 
week is shown by the AWtical bars. The rainfall values are indicated by the figures at the left. In the lower part of each diagiam the heavy 
horizontal line repiesents the normal ti^mperature, wherea.s the variable line shows the tempeiature departures from the normal for each week, 
as indicated by the figures at the left. The condition of cotton on the 25th of the month, as compared with a 10 year average, expressed in 
percentages, as reported by the Department of Agriculture, is indicated by the dots, and these are connected by broken lines 
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a late start the retardation in development usually extends through 
the entire growth period to final maturity. In addition, too. much 
rain in these months prevents proper working, and thorough culti- 
vation is essential for best results. 

Deficient rainfall during July and August is more frequently 
harmfol in the western than in the eastern portion of the belt. In 
fact, in the central and eastern districts cotton is adversely affected 
by too much moisture as frequently, or more so perhaps, than by 
too little. Thus, in the west drought is most to be feared and in 
the east too much rain. The ideal rainfall condition is that of the 
summer thunderstorm type, with periods of bright, warm weather 
between the rains. 

Frequent rainfall is especially undesirable during the boll-open- 
ing and picking period, as the exposed fiber is discolored and dam- 
aged by wet, cloudy weather, and at the same time pictdng, which 
is done by hand, and, therefore, is a slow and long-drawn-out 

P rocess, is prevented. In the cotton-growing States, however, rain- 
all is usually lighter during the fall months than in other seasons, 
which is favorable for picking and ginning. 

^Yeather and ^ the Ixdl %oeemh — ^Aside from the direct effect on 
growth and fruiting of cotton, continued cloudy and rainy weather 
is very favorable for weevil activity, whereas dry, hot weather is 
the most potent factor in holding this pest in check. Dryness, sun- 
sliine, and heat increase the death rate of immature weevils enor- 
mously. The most important weather factors affecting the boll 
weevil are winter temperatui'es and spring and early summer rain- 
fall. With a temperature as low as 10® F., especially if continuing 
for a considerable time, the boll weevil should be greatly reduced 
or largely killed, especially where there is scant protection afforded 
by his hybernating quarters. It may so happen, however, that the 
weevil may be largely reduced by winter cold, and the beneficial 
results negatived by wet weather in May and June, whereby those 
escaping may be enabled to multiply rapidly. On the other hand, 
they may largely escape through a mild winter, but be held in check 
by dry, sunshiny, and warm weather in late spring and early 
summer. 

General weather e'ffects . — ^The seasons of 1917 and 1918 afford ex- 
celent illustrations of the varying effects of different kinds of weather 
on the growth of cotton, as indicated by Figures 28 and 29. The 
effect of cool weather during the early part of the growing season is 
shown by Figure 28. As a result of the cool spring weather in 1917, 
cotton was in poor condition at the end of June, but thereafter there 
was a steady improvement in condition in most cases, though the 
drought caused a further falling off in Texas. The prevailing mod- 
erate temperature and well-distributed rainfall in Louisiana and 
Mississippi are reflected in the marked improvement in the condi- 
tion of cotton in these States, as indicated on the graph, whereas in 
Oklahoma the beneficial effects of the rainfall in August is strikingly 
shown. 

In 1918 the weather was widely at variance with that of the pre- 
ceding summer. Figure 29 shows that May and J une were generally 
warm, rather dry, and favorable for cotton; consequently the crop 
was in better condition than usual in nearly all States at the end of 
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June. Thereafter, however, drought was widespread, and in the 
^v^esfcern cotton States extremely severe, which resulted in a marked 
deterioration in the crop. The gi'aph shows that conditions were 
especially bad in the States west of the Mississippi Eiver. In Texas 
there vere 10 consecutive weeks of deficient rainfall, beginning about 
the middle of June, whei'eas in Oklahoma only one week during the 
same period had as much as normal rainfall. These graphs clearly 
shoAY the unfavorable effect of a cool spring (fig. 28) and of a 
droughty summer (fig. 20) on the development of the cotton crop. 
Also the beneficial effects of well-distributed rainfall and favorable 
temperatures as in several States in 1917 (fig. 28). 

Weather and Crop Services 

The United States is preeminently an agricultural country, and 
the fanning industry is basic to our national j^rosperity to a greater 
extent than in any other of the leading countries of the world. The 
fanner’s working partner, so to speak, is the weather, and it is essen- 
tial tliat he and all others interested in the important problem of 
eupplying the Nation with food be kept in close contact with pre- 
vailing weather conditions and their effect on growing crops and 
farming operations. To supply this need special weather and crop 
services are maintained by the Department of Agriculture, through 
which such information is made available to all interested persons. 
For this purpose the Weather Bureau maintains two more or less 
distinct services — one a daily and the other a weekly. 

Daily cotton, corn and vrheat, and sugar and rice region services 
are maintained. In these a large number of special meteorological 
observers, well distributed throughout the principal agricultural 
sections of the country, make weather observations, and their reports 
are collected by telegraph and published daily in bulletin form at 
designated central Weather Bureau stations in different sections of 
the country. These bulletins show for the various stations and for 
each 24-hour period the highest and lowest temperature, the general 
character of the weather, and the amoimt of rainfall. 

In the weekly service the officials in charge at designated central 
Weather Bureau stations for the several States collect information 
weekly from special and cooperative meteorological observers and a 
large number of correspondents relative to prevailing weathei' con- 
ditions and their effect on farming operations and crop growth. 
These officials make weekly reports to the central office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., wdiere the information is tabulated and summarized into 
a weather and crop report for the entire country. This is released 
telegraphically each Wednesday at 10 a. m. and published in the 
^‘Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin,” which includes meteorologi- 
cal tables and charts showing graphically the precipitation and tem- 
perature conditions throughout the counti'y. In addition there is 
published a local weather and crop summary at each State center 
relative to conditions prevailing in the respective States. There is 
also published at New Orleans a weekly cotton region bulletin cover- 
ing conditions in the Cotton Belt, and at Chicago a similar report 
covering the principal grain-producing States. 

Many circulated stories and rumors that affect the price of grain 
and other agricultural products and the agricultural industry in 
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general relate to the weather. By maintaining these services depend- 
able information is supplied at frequent intervals whereby the public 
is kept acquainted with the actual conditions prevailing. 

Livestock and the Weather 


The range areas in the United States are four in number, as fol- 
lows: (1) The Western, (2) the Cotton Belt, (3) the Appalachian, 
and (4) the Great Lakes region (fig. 30). The first-named, with 
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\\hich this rlibcnssion is _ cliiefly_ concerned, is essentially different 
from the others, the distinguishing features being mainly those of 
rainfall, altitude, and topogi'aphyj therefore, the weather factor 
^^hich on the other ranges is of minor importance becomes one of 
great importance as will appear later. 

Except in parts of the Pacific Coast Slates and on the higher 
moimiuins, the rainfall over much the greater part of the Western 
range is insufficient to grow crops b}' the ordinary methods of 
farming. The average altitude of the range, as a whole, is over 
4,000 feet as compared with less than 1,000 feet in the humid East. 
Altitude and rainfall are the measures by vhich the Western range 
is classed as pastoral rather than agricurtural. 

Originally the range-cattle industry was centered in Texas and 
certain north and south belts in the Great Plains States. With the 
lapse of time and concuri-ently v ith the increased demand for land 
potentially suited to agriculture, the best portions of the original 
range areas in the Middle W’^est were absorbed by homesteaders and 
thus the industry v as gradually pushed farther and farther toward 
the Pacific. At present the most compact single geographic unit in 
the Western range, where the range-cattle industry is best developed, 
is foimd between the eastern foothills of the Rocliy Mountains and 
the vestern limit of the more humid portion of the Great Plains 
States on the east (fig. 31). This region forms the divide between 
areas where rainfall is insufficient for crop growth and those areas in 
which crop production without irrigation is imcertain. This imit 
may be described, following the classification of 0. E. Baker into 
two belts, as follows : 

(1) The farming-grazing helt. — This immediately adjoins the 
more humid eastern portion of the Plains States in which the rain- 
fall equals or exceeds 20 inches annually and the growing of crops is 
the dominant feature. The farming-grazing belt comprises the w est- 
central portions of the Dakotas, western Nebraska, extreme w^estern 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and a narrow strip of western Texas. In this 
belt the ax’erage annual rainfall is, as a xaile, slightly more than 15 
inches in most of the central and northern portions and 20 to 25 
inches in the southern. Here crop production without irrigation is 
hazardous and grazing is more important than m the belt directly 
toward the east. The carrying capacity of the range is from 5 to 15 
aci'es per steer. 

(2) The grming-forage helt. — This belt comprises the area lying 
immediately east of the Eocky Mountains and is still drier than the 
farming-grazing belt. The average annual rainfall is about 10 to 14 
inches. The soil is broivn and the natural vegetation is largely 
grama grass mixed with buffalo and other native grasses. Crop 
production is precarious, the frequent failures being sufficient to re- 
duce the average yield per acre to a little more than half that of the 
farming-grazing belt on the east. In this belt, grazing is the most 
important interest, but 15 to 25 acres in the more favorable localities 
to more than 50 acres in the less favorable may be required to sup- 
port a mature beef animal. Some sections of this belt comprise 
arid, sandy land, which is mostly found in the dry, warm river val- 
leys below the general level of the surrounding plains, where crop 
production is impossible without irrigation. These are better suited 
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WESTERN RANGE 

GRAZING SEASON AREAS 



Summer Range 
Yearlong Range 



Winter Range 

tHiiiiiiienl Desert Land 0o Qraging) 

Irrigated Areas 

AdAPTEP mOM MAP PREPARED BT ALBERT /\ PoTTER, (J,SFoR£StSsWIC£. 


31. — la the summer' the cattle in the West near the mountains are com- 
monly driven up Into the nattonal forests, which contain lai'ge areas of 
open grass lana and, parks, as well as abundant browse. In the Great 
Plains region, in wes^n New Me^co and Arizona, and in the Pacific 
States, also in much of Nevada, cattle are grazed the year^ round on the 
range, commonly with supplementary winter feed. The winter range is 
mostly desert and used more largely for grazing sheep th^ cattle. Many 
cattle are fattened in the irrigated areas. The map, origi^lly prepar^ 
by A. P. Potter, formerly of the Forest Service, has been revise by O. C. 
Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It does not extend to the eastern 
boundary of the range area, which is about 20G miles farther east. Nearly 
all this area not shown is yearlong pasture 
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to sheep than to cattle, but even with sheep from 5,000 to 10,000 acres 
are often required to support a good-sized herd. 

The intennountabh region ^ — The area west of the Rocky IMountains 
is not paralleled elsewhere in the United Slates for ruggedness of 
topography and variety of surface features. Tlie latter range from 
lofty mountains and plateaus to alkaline plains, extensive lava flows, 
areas of shifting sand, and true deserts. The average rainfall of 
this region, except the north Pacific Coast States and the higher 
mountains, ranges from 5 to 12 inches. In some of the more favor- 
able sections a steer can be maintained on probably as few as 50 acres, 
but in most cases the drier regions require more than 75 acres for a 
single steer. 

The leading cultivated forage crop in the Rocky Mountain and 
semi arid interm oimtain regions is alfalfa, although much forage is 
obtained through grazing in the region of wild grasses along the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains and elsewhere. The "char- 
acter of the forage and the grazing capacity of the western range is 
shown in Table 3, reproduced from the 1921 Yearbook, page 251, 

Table 3. — Chantetrr of foraue and estimated eapaoitu of the ioestcrn> urazlng 
areas of tJic United states 


Areas 

Chief forages 

[Length 

of 

season 

Area to 
support 
a cow 

Northern Great Plains 

Grama, grama-bulTalo, wheat grass 

Months 

5 to 8 

Acres 

16 to 25 

Southern Great Plains 

Grama-buffalo 

6 to 10 

16 to 26 

Black Hills 

Qi ama, short grasses 

3 to 6 

25 to 80 

Central Kocky [Mountains 

[Mountain weeds and grass 

3to 5 i 

20 to 26 

New [Me\ico- Arizona Mountains 

Gi ama grass, brow’so .7 

6 to 12 

25 to 30 

West-central and northwestoin Montana .. 

Pino grass— 

3 to 7 

36 to 40 

Southwestern Montana 

Short grasses 

3 to 6 

20 to 25 

Noitliein Eocky Mountains- 

Buneir grass, bi o wse 

3 to 0 

60 to 150 

Cent ral Idaho 

Bunch ^assj w'eeds, browse 

3 to 7 

25 to 30 

Wavsatch, Uinta, and Wyoming Mountains. 

Grass, Browse 

3 to 7 

20 to 25 

Northeastern Nevada, southern Idaho, and 

Bunch grass, sagebrush 

4 to 8 

35 to 40 

central Oiegon. 



East-central Ncv'ada mountains. . 

Bunch grass, browse 

4 to 6 

25 to 60 

Wyoming somideserts 

Sageluush, shudscalo, greasewood, 

2 to 4 

60 to 100 

Utah- Arizona deserts 

shoit bunch glasses. 

Browse 

2 to 5 

75 to 150 

Now Mcxico-Aiiyoiiu foothills 

Brow se, tobosa, grama gi ass 

4 to 8 

30 to 00 

San liUia Valley ot Coloiado 

Greasewood, salt and shoit grass 

7 to tl 

30 to 40 

Utah foothills and \ alleys 

Sageiirush, bimch, salt, and Juno ' 

0 to 7 

25 to 30 

Mohave Desert 1 of California 

grasses. 

Annual weeds, browse _ 

1 

1 

010 

Nevada semideseits. 

Ir^hadseale, greasev ood, hi owse 

1 to 4 [ 

75 to 150 

Southeastern Oiegon and Snake Elver 

Sagebrush and bunch grass 

2 to 6 ‘ 

60 to 100 

plains. 



Columbia Eiver Basin 

Bunch grass 

710 9 

10 to 30 

Eastern California mountains 

Brow^se and bunch grass 

3to C 

25 to 35 

Western Oiegon mountains. 

Brow’se. 

3 to 7 

75 to 100 

Southwestern California mountains. 

Browse 

Ctol2 

40 to GO 

California- Oregon mountain valley 

Grass and weeds 

6 to 8 

10 to 25 


*The grazing season on the Mobave Desert depends on the availability of water for the cattle. 


The development of the range and ranch cattle business in Texas 
and its spread to the ranges of the northern Great Plains and Rocky 
Mountain region forms one of the most interesting chapters in the 
annals of American husbandry. When Texas and New Mexico were 
annexed to the United States vast numbers of Texan cattle roamed 
throughout those areas. The census of 1870 gives the number as 
4,000,000, or one-seventh of all cattle in the other States and Terri- 
tories. These cattle were descended from stock imported from 
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Mexico and at a more remote date from Spain, and had through 
generations of neglect reverted into a condition of semi wildness ; 
moreover, through the suiwival of the strongest they had become 
harcly, and being left to their own resources had become expert in 
seeking food and water. In the language of the stockmen, they 
wei'e good “ rustlers.” They were able to subsist the year through 
with absolutely no care or expense on the part of their owners 
except such as might be involved in the semiannual “ round-ups.” 

In the late sixties millions of acres of good grazing land were 
available to stockmen merely by occupying them. Naturally the 
stockmen were quick to take advantage, of the situation, and so it 
ha]ppened that cattle by the thousands were being grazed on ranges 
which the cattle owners had no legal right to occupy. 

In the beginning of the range-cattle business in the Southwest 
the moderate climate of that region and the occurrence of several 
mild winters in succession in the late seventies doubtless led to the 
unsafe conclusion that winter protection and feed could be dispensed 
with, and the idea thus carelessly formed spread throughout the range 
country, even to the Northwest, where severe winter weather is to 
be expected. It is difficult at this time to accurately appraise each 
of the several factors that contributed to the early success of the 
industry, but we may single out, as probably the greatest single 
factor, the “ open ” range, coupled with the good quality of the 
grazing thereon. 

The cost of raising a steer on the open range was from T5 cents 
to $1.25 per year. Thus a 4-jrear-old steer would h%ve cost not to 
exceed $5 to raise, and the selling price, when driven to the railroad, 
was five or six times that amount. The chief problem of the stock- 
man in the early days was to get his product to the great markets, 
and thus was initiated the picturesque and imique practice of driving 
cattle hundreds of miles across country as the crow flies, or, in the 
parlance of stockmen, “ riding on trail.” This practice had within 
it the seeds of the final breaking up of the “ open ” range. Only two 
of the tendencies wiU be here mentioned — ^first, the tendency, based 
on sound economic principles, of consolidating many small herds into 
one great one; and, second, the tendency initiated by the settler 
who, taking advantage of the privileges permitted by the land laws 
of the United States, preempted such favorable locations throughout 
the range area as gave promise of being adapted to farming on a 
small scale, with the keeping of small herds as a secondary issue. 
The settler was well within his rights when he fenced in his hold- 
ings and thus prevented free access to the water, which was so 
important to the interests of those who wished to keep the range open 
to all. 

The interests which controlled large herds naturally sought and 
obtained title to large holdings of range land, and thus gave impetus 
to the trend toward private ownership of grazing lands in the 
Western range, and this may be called the era of private ownership. 

The tendency toward great holdings reached its peak in the 
middle eighties, when single holdings of as many as 3,000,000 acres 
were not uncommon. Latterly, however, the tendency has been 
toward the breaking up of these great ranches. 
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At present practically all public and State land that can be utilized 
for farming on a small scale has been taken up, and naturally the 
area of range land has been very materially reduced; the quality, 
moreover, has been lowered somewhat when the range as a whole is 
considered. On the other hand, the national forests have been 
opened up to stockmen under the permit system. Some 150,000,000 
acres of national forests are now being utilized in the livestock 
industry. 

Not only has the quality of the range as a whole been lowered, but 
the ability of the stock of the present to withstand the rigors of 
cold weather is not so good as it was before Texans were interbred 
with purebred stock. Originally the stockman was satisfied to take 
an annual loss of at least 5 per cent ; but when losses of 25 to 35 per 
cent were sustained, as in the cold winter of 1881-82, his confidence 
in the ability of present-day cattle to withstand the rigor of an 
exceptionally cold winter was rudely shaken. Many financial losses 
were sustained in various parts of the range before the lesson that 
it would pay to provide shelter and food in very cold weather was 
learned. The shelter may be natural or artificial. 

Cattle have a tendency to drift before a cold wind unless pre- 
vented by some physical obstruction, and if not rounded up before 
the storm begins they may wander many miles from their accus- 
tomed feeding grounds. 

Owing to the great extent of the Western range, the weather is 
seldom uniform in all parts of it; some parts may have severe 
drought and others ample moisture and food for stock, so that it 
may be necessary to ship stock from one part of the range to another 
part where the conditions are more favorable. Bankers and others 
vitally interested in the livestock industry are at all times desirous 
of obtaining accurate information as to weather and the condition 
of the range. To meet these needs and to prevent drifting in time 
of severe storm, the Department of ^ Agriculture, through the 
Weather Bureau, maintains as a part of its regular program a cattle 
re^on service. Bulletins giving the weather conditions and their 
effect upon livestock are is&tied from centrally located points in the 
range country, and in addition telegrai)hic advices are distributed 
giving warning of storms that may be injurious to livestock. 

Marketing 

Once the product is grown there is yet before the agricultural 
producer a sizeable problem — ^that of rnarketing his produce. In 
the process of marketing the weather conditions are of significance. 
Just as the hothouse, irrigation, and smudging are attempts to 
control the weather conditions in growing, so also are there methods 
of control in the process of marketing. There is a difference, how- 
ever. Despite whatever protective efforts are made in production, 
the major portion of agricultural pi'oduction in the United States 
nevertheless must take the weather as it comes with good or ill 
effects. The producer is helpless. But once the crop is harvested 
more effective barriers against ill effects of weather are possible. A 
portion of this article will accordingly be devoted to the description 
of these controls and their effects upon the agriculture of the 
country. 
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Weather conditions may affect the consumer in determining what 
he shall purchase.^ Watermelons, ice cream, fresh fruits, obviously 
are more to be desired in hot, dry weather than in cool. 

Transportation is a most essential feature in the marketing pro- 
gram. In fact, the numerous areas of specialization, both agricul- 
tural and industrial, and the extensive systems of transportation 
which connect them, are mutually dependent upon one another. 
Without the railroads, the surplus production of products in the 
districts best suited to them would be useless; without the inter- 
change of traffic thus created, the railroads would disappear. Just 
as the weather is important in a^icultural production, so also is 
the weather an important factor in railroad, highway, and water 
transportation. 

In still another sense weather may have a distinct influence in mar- 
keting ; In so far as weather affects production it also tends to affect 
prices. It is not impossible that at times what the producer makes 
in increased production through most favorable weather he will 
more than lose in lowered prices. This problem of overproduction, 
so far as it relates to weather, is more of a production than a market- 
ing problem and hence will not be discussed further in this con- 
nection. 

The Refrigerator Car 

Perhaps the outstanding attempt to control the weather conditions 
imder which perishable products are moved from farms to market 
is in the development of the refrigerator car. Vast agricultural 
enterprises have paralleled the growth of the refrigerator-car sys- 
tem untn now neither could prosper without the other. To see Cali- 
fornia fruit served on the eastern coast, and bananas from the coun- 
tries to the south of us, is now a common sight. Cantaloupes from 
the Imperial Valley of California are shipped to nearly every State 
in the Union, their normal life being len^hened by proper cooling 
to retard deterioration. The country-wide distribution of fresh 
meats from centrally located slaughter points hinges upon the cooled 
car. Fast milk trains reach Boston daily from far points in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine, and Boston is but one city out 
of many so served. 

“ Between 1902 and 1913 the population of United States increased 
approximately 25 per cent; the railroad mdleage increased 23 per 
cent; the tonnage of perishable products increased 44 per cent; the 
number of freight cars of all classes increased 47 per cent; and the 
number of refrigerator cars increased from 18,222 to 43,389, or 138 
per cent.” ® These figures include only the cars owned by the rail- 
roads. Reliable figures of privately owned cars for early dates are 
not available. On December 31, 1917, the total number of refriger- 
ator cars owned by all packing companies, private car companies, 
and railroad interests was 117,337. In 1922 there were about 140,000.“^ 

This growth in the use of refrigerator cars has largely been in 
two fields — ^in meat shipping and in fruit shipping. The packing 
interests rather than the railroad were originally responsible for 

» White, O. C. Improved transportation, service for perishable products. 1&17. (In 
Pan American scientific congress, 2d, Proc. 1915— 1916, vol. 3, pp. 400-425.) 

Burnham, Guy H. The Weather Element In Railroading. Monthly Weather Renew, 
January, 1922, 50 : 1-7. 
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the development of the refrigerator car, since it rapidly came to be 
considered a necessary adjunct to the distribution of fresh meat. 

That the refrigerator car should be developed by the packing in- 
dustries rather than by the purely agricultural enterprises was to 
be expected, for this clevelopment required a concentration of free 
capital which is seldom found among agricultural producers and 
also because tlie fruit grower has need of the refrigerated car only 
during a limited season, whereas the meat shippers have a year- 
round requirement. The fruit-growing enterprises, however, w^ere 
not slow to respond to the possibilities opened up by a perfected 
refrigerator car. 

The business of shipping green fruit east from California, for ex- 
ample, was started about 1871 with the experimental shipment of 
a few carloads. To-day the industry has grown so large as to en- 
compass the markets of the world and make the name of California 
familiar at the breakfast tables of two hemispheres.^’® From its 
infant beginning the movement of fruits and vegetables out of 
California has grown to over 100,000 carloads annually, approxi- 
mately 40,000 of these being oranges alone. The estimated value of 
the citrus crop is over a million dollars annually. 

Another striking illustration of the use of refrigeration in trans- 
portation to permit the capitalization of special climates is the im- 
portation of bananas. 

Bananas have been imported into the United States since 1872. They are 
most palatable if subjected to a ripening process after the bunches are cut 
from the plant Their extreme sensitiveness to even moderate changes in 
temperature make the utmost care necessary in handling them. They are dis- 
tributed by rail from different ports to all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and have come to be an important part of the food of the people. 
The greater part of the business is in the hands of one company, which con- 
trols every feature from production on its own plantations to placing the 
fruit in the hands of the consumer. Its own steamships are specially con- 
structed for maintaining proper temperatures, and its own attendants accom- 
pany every car from port to destination. This is a special industry where 
little has been left to the rail carriers in originating improved methods of 
service, but the enormous increase thus brought about in the consumption of 
bananas in the United States indicates the possibilities with other products.^^ 

Perishable agiicultural products in transit must be protected not 
only from extremes of heat but also from extremes of cold. In early 
days the shipment of potatoes out of Maine was governed in a degi'ee 
by* the weather conditions. Shippei*s would wait for prospect of fair 
weather, whereupon effort would be made to get the crop through 
before dangerously low temperatures could harm the potatoes. If 
such temperatures" should occur, the cal's were put in roundhouses, 
were such available ; otherwise the potatoes suffered. This condition 
made the growing of potatoes in northern Maine a somewhat hazard- 
ous undertaking and served as a natural check upon the growth of 
the industry. To meet this^ situation the now familiar neater car 
came into prominence, and just as the refrigerator car gives assur- 
ance that fruit and vegetables will arrive on the market in good con- 
dition the heater car gives protection to the potatoes when being 
moved and assures to the purchaser and gi'ower an unspoiled com- 

8 Dyer, J. H. Porishable freight transportation service for California — prt'«ent and 
future. 1920. (In Calif. Dept, of Agr. hlonthly Bui., vol. 9, no. 12, D(*cember, 1920, 
pp. 658-661.) 

^ See footnote 6. 
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modity. Partly as a result of this security for the crop in transit, 
the industry has grown until the Aroostook potato district has be- 
come one of the major points of supply. 

There is significance both to the producer and consumer in this 
controlling of weather conditions for perishable products while in 
transit. For the producer it has permitted the capitalization of soil 
and weather conditions in districts throughout the world by provid- 
ing means for disposing of the enormous surplus crops produced. 
The growing of products in localities particularly adapted to them 
by soil and weather naturally means a much greater production per 
‘‘ man-hour ” than in localities which have not these natural advan- 
tages. Greater production with the same human labor means that 
more and more of that labor can be devoted to other worthy enter- 
pxuses. The ensuing process of readjustment sometimes appears to 
bring hardship rather than increased benefits to the particular in- 
dustry, however ; the working of this readjustment is through prices; 
that is, the district producing at the least cost can afford to put its 
product upon the various markets throughout the country at a 
snaaller price than can the districts producing at gi*eater costs, thus 
injuriously affecting those districts. A single mstance will suffice: 
Western butter has often sold in Boston at a price which represents 
a loss on butter produced in New England. This naturally repre- 
sents a hardship to New England producers of butter, although their 
fresh-milk business remains profitable. 

While transportation is a most important factor in developing new 
agricultural districts, it also involves protection of perishable pro- 
duce in transit. 

The consumer derives direct advantage from the successful trans- 
portation of perishable products. In the first place, produce is made 
available to him at times during the year when it would otherwise 
be impossible — ^the banana trade, for example. 

Cold Storage 

Cold-storage facilities in terminal markets play an even more 
important paii^ than transportation with regard to such products as 
butter and eggs, of which more will be said shortly. The consumer 
is also frequently assured of a superior product — ^for those districts 
which can produce more bountifully can likewise frequently produce 
better quality. Finally, the consumer may purchase at relatively 
lower price — this, however, has been a much-disputed question. 

Cold-storage facilities located at concentration points for agri- 
cultural commodities play a very important part in their marketing. 
This is unusually true of the cold storage of fresh beef, mutton, and 
pork, and dressed poultry, butter, and eggs. A moment’s considera- 
tion of the importance ox cold storage to the production and market- 
ing of eggs serves to demonstrate this importance. Eggs of course 
have a pronounced seasonal production. Without cold storage the 
peak production could profitably be no more than the market could 
absorb at that time. This would naturally limit the year’s produc- 
tion to the same scale. The cold-storage warehouse serves as a res- 
ervoir in which may be placed the excess production during peak 
seasons and from which may be withdrawn the needs during seasons 
of low production. The result is twofold — ^to the consumer a year- 
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round supi^ly is available ; to the producer is given the opportunity 
of greatly increased production. There has been much controversy 
over the effect of cold storage on prices, and the charge of manipu- 
lation in markets has been made against warehouse men. On this 
point it may be mentioned in passing that ‘‘ perhaps it is not generally 
knovn that rhe owners of the cold-storage warehouses do not store 
commodities themselves, but on the contrary let cubic space in their 
warehouses to customers, who place therein such perishable and 
other commodities as they please.”’^ Although price relationships 
within a year may be changed, it is by no means to be admitted that 
the cold-storage business is responsible if the prices of its commod- 
ities have increased or if the price levels of its commodities have in- 
creased. Let the fact be what it may with regard to the effect of 
cold storage on prices, the fact remains that cold storage has been 
of incalculable benefit to consumers in providing commodities for 
consumption out of the natural productive season.^- Nor is it to 
be doubted that this service costs an immense amount. Such being 
the case, it may well be considered that the cost is but incidental to, 
and indeed necessary to, having the year-roimd supply rather than 
a heavy burden upon the industry. The contention of some w'ritei’s 
is that, although consumers sustain this immense expense, there is 
such a redistribution of consumption throughout the year that there 
is a consequent redistribution of prices on a lower level than be- 
fore.^^ Be that as it may, it should not be forgotten that cold stor- 
age prevents that object of despair to the producer, the glut on the 
market. For further disciission the reader is referred to other de- 
partment literature concerning relationship between cold storage and 
prices, of which there is considerable. Much has also been written 
by other individuals. 

By sheltering his produce from injurious weather in transit and 
in the marketing, and by so controlling the conditions that the pro- 
duce does not deteriorate, man has been able to successfully set at 
naught the effects of weather upon his products on their way to 
the consumer, even more than he has been able to protect their 
growth by adaptation to climate and soil localities. These inter- 
dejjendent two — adaptation to climate and soil and protection in 
marketing — ^have represented tremendous advantages to both pro- 
ducer and consumer — more than enough to offset the recognized large 
cost. Otherwise the attempts would have ceased at their inception 
rather than have grown to their present magnitude. 

Weather and the Railroads 

From a railroad point of view, weather is aLso a definite factor 
to be combated and one uhich represents a considerable, though 
inadequately-measured, cost in transportation. The costs of trans- 
portation of course represent a differential in total cost of marketing 
between local and distant grown produce; that is, the large-scale 
surplus production of specialized districts must be produced at suf- 


^ IIolmeR, G. K. Cola storage and prices. U. S. Dept Agri. Bur. Stat. Bui. 101, 1013. 
^ See footnote 11. 

^ See footnote 11. 
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ficiently lower cost to cover the differential in transportation before 
it represents an advantage to the grower and the consumer. 

Not only must the commodities be protected against weather, but 
also it is essential that the carrier equipment itself be protected. A 
very large proportion of the expense necessary to the maintenance of 
way can be attributed to the damage and wear caused by weather 
conditions. Not so great, but assuredly a certain proportion of the 
expense of maintenance of rolling stock may be attributed to weather. 
The weather is also responsible for variation in operating expense. 

Temperature is an important element in railroading. Extremes 
of heat and cold have a racking effect upon rails, girders, and other 
ironwork, and careful allowances have to be made for this factor.” 
Illustrating this relationship, Dr. P. H. Dudley, of the New York 
Central lines, says : 

The winter of November, 1911-12, had deficient temperatures and the rails 
contracted in the splice bars. The cold wave commenced one or two days in 
the last of December, but January was cold, and, in most places, February 
and March. In that winter the railroads had the greatest epidemic of broken 
Bessemer steel rails » * * that they ever experienced.” 

When the roadbed is constructed of dirt low temperatures freeze 
the moisture contained, which heaves the track and causes rails to 
spread. A successful but expensive method of combating this condi- 
tion has been found in the use of crushed stone as ballast. 

“ It has also been found that low temperatures tend to double the 
rolling friction of freight and passenger trains. This, together with 
the increased head resistance which is due to the greater density 
of the cold air, furnishes the chief reason why train tonnage must 
be cut down in the winter. Thus these factors, along with the trouble 
of making steam in cold weather, explain why heavy trains often 
have great difficulties in starting out of stations during the cold 
months of the year.” 

Temperature, as was pointed out earlier in this discussion, is the 
chief weather element from which commodities must be protected. 
It is now seen that temperature is also an element in railroading 
itself, being responsible for various costs which must be met out of 
revenue. But of even more importance as a railroading problem 
are the vai'ied forms of precipitation. For example, heavy rainfall 
saturates the ground, loosening it and thus causing many landslips. 
“A typical case can be cited from the Sacramento Eiver Canyon, 
where tlie rainfall for five months ended March 1, 1890, was 100 
inches (annual average 59 inches). In consequence of the heavy 
precipitation, the gi’ound became saturated and large masses of 
earth and slatey rock, estimated at 25,000 cubic feet, fell on the 
track. The line was cleared, with an expenditure amounting to 
5,500 days’ work, just in time to receive a second landslip as large 
as the first. The danger had so increased that night work was not 
practical, and the day workers were so much endangered that even 
when all possible precautions for safety were taken ver;^ little effec- 
tive work was done. The gravity head of water, as in mining opera- 
tions, was used to remove the debris, and in nine days 9,000 cubic 


i*See footnote 7. 
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yards of material removed, at an average cost of $200 per 
day/’ 

The story of the “ washout and the consequent interruption to 
traffic is familiar to all. Indeed, in regions of heavy precipitation, 
especially in regions where this precipitation is seasonal .he rail- 
road must wage a constant war with floods. 

Moisture is a very significant element in the deterioration of ties. 
It has a destructive eftect upon all woodwork construction and is 
also instrumental in the oxidization of rails. On the other hand, an 
extreme lack of moisture causes drying and splintering. To meet 
this situation, extensive tests have been made with various kinds of 
woods, certain kinds — camphor, for example — ^having been found to 
have longer life. But with the growing scarcity of timber of all 
kinds in this countrjr it has become even more urgent to find methods 
of prolonging the life of ties. One method which, though expen- 
sive, has been attended with success is the treating of ties with 
creosote, The Chicago & North Western Railway, for example, has 
two plants for treating ties. One of these has a capacity of 800,000 
ties per annum and the other of 600,000; the timber being of pine, 
spruce, or fir.”^®^ 

Moisture also impairs operating efficiency, especially when in con- 
junction with low temperatures. When sleet makes the rail slippery 
quantities of sand must be used. This results in unusual wear, both 
tor rails and wheels. The ice storm, besides breaking down lines 
of communication, results in frozen switches and other yard appa- 
ratus, thus gx'eatly impeding terminal handling. Because of the 
accumulation upon points of electrical contact the ice storm is of 
particular menace to electric rail transportation. 

Another type of precipitation with which the railroads must wage 
a battle, and one which is of more spectacular nature, is snow. The 
transcontinental lines that cross the Cascade Mountains of Wash- 
ington and Oregon and the Sierra Nevadas of California have to 
contend with a snow problem of great magnitude. In these moim- 
tains the snow accumulates on level gi*oimd to a depth of 25 or 30 
feet and drifts may be found in the canyons and gulches that are 
twice as deep. Here the locomotive push plow so common on the 
eastern roads gives way to the powerful rotary plow * *. 

High up in the mountaiUvS even the rotaries are of no avail in keeping 
the iron trail open for travel, and there snowsheds have been resorted 
to. These sheds are usually made of heavy timbers and are roofed 
over and serve as tunnels through which the trains may pass. They 
are designed to sustain snow 16 feet in depth, and where that limit 
is reached it is necessary to shovel the excevss off by hand. In spite of 
their massive structure, sections of the sheds sometimes collapse and 
thus block transportation until the debris is cleared away. Some of 
the best-known snowsheds in the world are on the overland route of 
the Southern Pacific. Here it was found necessary to construct 32 
miles of snowsheds in order to operate this line during the winter 
months. These sheds were built at a cost of $42,000 over a mile of 
single track and $65,000 over double track. On the average $150,000 
a year is spent for upkeep and renewals, the expenditure for a typi- 


I'^Climatic Factors in Railroad Constx action and Opemtion. Jour, of Geogi'apby, April, 
1903, 

^ See footnote 7. 
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cal year (1914) having been $65,000 for repairs and $91,000 for re- 
newals.” Owing to the considerable fire hazard of these wooden 
structures, concrete sheds have been attempted, but the expense of 
these is considered prohibitive. 

Another method of combating snow, particularly drifting, is 
through the erection of snow fences. These fences are usually from 
4 to 6 feet high and consist of boards nailed 3 or 4 inches apart on 
heavy wooden posts. They serve as a very efficient barrier to snow 
driven along by high winds, for, by breaking the force of the wind 
near the ground, it causes the show to be precipitated in a drift on 
the leeward side of the fence, leaving the track beyond relatively 
clear. Many miles of these structures are set up every year and, as 
thousands or feet of lumber are used in their construction, this one 
item alone looms big in the annual budget of snow-removal expendi- 
ture. 

In an effort to reduce their snow-fighting bills, some railroads have 
replaced these board fences with hardy, quick-growing trees of both 
evergreen and deciduous varieties. To secure the best results the 
trees are planted about 75 feet from the track in rows about 3 feet 
apart. The rows are set out in staggered formation and a space of 
about 3 feet is left between each tree. Experiments made with the 
various kinds of trees show that either two rows of conifers or eight 
rows of deciduous trees planted in this fashion will be equally effec- 
tive. By following this plan, then, a good thick hedge is secured 
which increases in its effectiveness as a windbreak as the years roll 
by. Wherever this plan has been adopted it has worked so success- 
fully that others have been induced to imitate it, and hence we now 
find it being used almost exclusively by many roads in both the 
United States and Canada.” 19 

The battle against snow, it is conservatively estimated, co^ the 
railroads (and hence those who use the railroads) between five and 
six million dollars in an ordinary winter. In a severe winter the 
costs would undoubtedly be much greater. This factor is of such 
importance to railroads in the northern portion of the United States 
that the general character of a winter is often reflected by the opera- 
tion costs appearing in their reports. 

Of course, the weather costs of railroading are not directly attrib- 
utable to shippers of agidcultural products, but, nevertheless, these 
costs represent one of the necessary elements of successful railroad- 
ing, and as such are natui'ally reflected in the freight rates charged 
onfall traffic.. They are thus indirectly of considerable importance 
to agricultural as well as industrial and commercial shippers. 

So far the weather as a factor in transportation has been consid- 
ered only from the point of view of the railroad. Although the rail- 
road is of primary importance in the. United States in the tr aspor- 
tation' of agricultural produce, nevertheless water and highway 
transportation are of significance. . The latter is becoming of more 
and more .significance, with reference to truck crops. The Mghways 
of concrete, or other hard-surface construction, are sometimes ren- 
dered impassable by snow and unsafe by rain and sleet. The high- 
ways of dirt construction are sometimes rendered impassable by rain 


^ See footnote 7. 
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as well as by snow and sleet. The construction of good roads on ex- 
tensive scale throughout the country has grown to such a degree, 
however, that snow at present represents about the only obstruction 
to traffic over the main routes. In some places steps have been taken 
to keeji the major highways clear of snow. Within city limits this 
has long been attempted and accomplished, but at great cost. The 
clearing of the streets of New York city is well known as an under- 
taking of considerable magnitude. 

Paralleling the construction of good highways is the development 
of motor transportation. This has not developed to a sufficient de- 
gree. however, nor has it been sufficiently standardized and tried 
as yet to permit of finality in stating just what part it will play in 
the transportation of agricultural commodities. It is possible that 
for short-haul traffic it may supplant rail transportation. For long- 
distance transportation this is highly improbable. As a means of 
feeding railroads and concentrating freight there is undoubtedly a 
real opportunity for service. But in any event, exclusive of snow 
and sleet, the weather is not of such importance to motor traffic oper- 
ation as to rail, since motor traffic is much more limited in the dis- 
tances covered. It should not be forgotten, however, that weather 
plays a very important part in highway deterioration. 

It might be interesting to mention a growing tendency in the mar- 
keting of near-by produce which has come with the automobile and 
the highway — ^that of carrying the market place to the producer 
rather than "to the consumer. Data are not available to show the ex- 
tent of this traffic, but it is not unusual to see many motorists stop- 
ping at the fruit farms and buying fruit which they carry back with 
them to their homes. To a degree the old order is being inverted 
and Sunday — ^the day of motor rides — is being made likewise the day 
of marketing. In a number of ways this purchasing at the farm is to 
be commended. It tends to eliminate some of the transportation cost 
and also the spoilage through repeated handling. It can, however, 
never play more than a small part in the marketing of agricultural 
commodities in view of the fact that much of the country’s supply is 
gi'own primarily in those districts best suited to it. 

Weather in relation to water tiansportation is becoming of less 
and less significance. The use of steam has to a large degree 
nullified it. Nevertheless, the season of storms is obviously not the 
season of most efficient w^ater transpoi'tation. Ice is a factor to be 
considered. When the lakes open up the freight begins to move. 
Much romance has attached to the spring drive when the winter 
snows thaw and the logs go out. 

A discussion of the influence of weather upon marketing would 
not be complete without at least mentioning the probable influence 
of weather upon consumer preferences. Unfortunately, there are 
practically no trustworthy data available to demonstrate such a 
relation. Nevertheless, it is highly probable that in hot, dry weather, 
for example, oranges, cantaloupes, lemonades, orange-juice drinks, 
watermelons, ice cream, and the lighter fruit and vegetable salads 
would be more palatable than the heaver foods indulged in cus- 
tomarily in the colder weather. Studies are at the present time 
under way in several of the major cities of the country and before 
long more data will be available on this point. 
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In this discussion of weather in relation to the marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities the question naturally arises as to what steps 
the producer and marketer can take in view thereof. The best meth- 
ods of nullifying injurious effects of weather can only be answered 
commodity by commodity, and that, of course, is beyond the scope of 
this article. The Department of Agriculture, however, has made 
many studies of technical nature with reference to specific plant 
diseases and the conditions — ^v^eather included under which they 
thrive, with specific recommendations as to how best to obviate 
loss from them. Numerous studies have been made and the re- 
sults published showing the best methods of handling refrigerator 
cars in transit with rererence to desired temperatures, handling of 
ventilators, reicing, etc. Such literature is available to those in- 
terested. Private literature is also available concerning precooling 
plants, their methods of construction, and the desirability of using 
. precooling with different fruits. Methods of loading andlnsulating 
are extremely important to the successful refrigeration or heating 
of goods in transit, and much reliable information has been secured 
on this subject which is available to the public in the form of Gov- 
ernment publication and information currently distributed. The 
weather problem, so far as temperature is concerned, is met in large 
measure by what are known as shipper’s forecasts issued by the 
Weather Bureau from practically all of its stations in large com- 
mercial centers. The detailed procedure in applying these forecasts 
to the shipment of perishable produce, is, of course, out of place in 
this article. If, however, this discussion has served to point out that 
there is a direct weather problem in marketing and that the best 
information and advice as to methods should be secured, that is 
sufficient. We may conclude with the rather startling and thought- 
provoking quotation from a State publication : 

In most fruit it takes 51 weeks to produce the crop and in one week it is 
marketed. In this one week 51 times more care should be taken than in any 
one of the previous weeks. However, here is where many producers fail — they 
take less care during the process of marketing their fruit than they do in 
growing it.*^ 


Floods and Their Effects Upon Agriculture 

In general the effect of floods upon agriculture is detrimental 
rather than beneficial, although in rare instances beneficial results 
may follow. A classic example of the last named is, of course, that 
of the Nile. in its annual flood. Not only does the annual overflow 
supply the moisture necessary to crop giowth, but it also deposits 
a fine silt or sediment that enriches the land. 

Some of the rivers of southeastern United States deposit a small 
amount of sedimentary material when they overflow their banks, 
but as a rule the current is too swift to permit a material deposit 
of silt to accumulate. On the other hand there is frequently great 
danger of soil removal by erosion in the upper stretches oi the 
rivers rather than deposition by flood waters. 

The effect of floods upon agriculture in North America is, in 
the large, harmful rather than beneficial. M illions of dollars 


Burger, O. F. Decay ia citrus fruits during transportation. ia*20'. (In California 
Dept, of Agri. Monthly huL, vol. 9, no. 9, Sept,,. 19^, pp. 395^701.) 
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have been expended in the Ignited States tor flood protection and 
the end is not yet in sight. More than a thousand miles of levees 
have been constructed along the Mississippi, mainly for the protec- 
tion of the ri(‘h bottom lands which border that stream. Large 
sums have also been expended in drainage projects in order to re- 
claim potentially valuable agricultural lands. 

The bottom lands along smaller streams east of the one hundredth 
meridian of west longitude are also among the choicest possessions 
of the Xorth American farmer. Some of these lands, fortunately, 
are almost immune from the flood hazard, others are visited infre- 
quently. and still others are subject to high water or floods almost 
annually. 

Most "of the ordinary farm-flood damage (*an be averted on receipt 
of advices from the Weather Bureau of the near approach of high 
water or possibly a damaging flood. Perhaps once in a century a 
deluge of water may break upon the fertile bottom land and in a few 
moments sweep away every vestige of soil from it — soil that had 
a(Tumulated through centuries of deposition — and again this process 
may be reversed and instead of the soil being washed away it may 
be covered up by from 6 inches to a foot of sand and gravel carried 
by a torrent of "water su(*h as filled the streams of southern Ohio in 
March. 1918. 

Against these cataclysms of nature the dweller along the streams 
is helpless ; under less extreme conditions, however, the evils of high 
water can be greatly mitigated ; for example, livestock may be driven 
to higher land, farm implements and other stored material can be 
removed on due notice of approaching high water. 

It happens rather frequently that a considerable quantity of un- 
shucked corn, in the aggregate, is allowed to remain in the bottom 
lands, a portion of which is quite sure to become flotsam in the first 
flood that sweejxs down the river, 'i'ather than food for livestock as 
intended by the farmer. Of course the farmer may have his chance 
to gatlier this (*orn into barns and elevators on notice that a flood is 
under way. but the question still remains unanswered — ^IVhy was it 
not harvesteil while the harvesting was good? 

Saving of Livestock 

In the States bordering tlie Atlantic south of Virginia, also in the 
Gulf States and Arkansas, there are great stretches of so-called 
swamp areas along the i^rincipal streams. These areas., when dry, 
afford excellent pasturage for livestock. Protection from the 
weather owing to the mild climate is unnecessary; livestock are 
therefore turned loose in the river bottoms and practically no 
further attention is paid to them except to drive them to higher 
ground and provide feed when notified of the approach of floods 
that Avill overflow the bottom lands. This effective aid on the part 
of the department has been instrumental in establishing and main- 
taining the livestock industry in the sections above named. 

The issue of forecasts of river stages, warnings of high water and 
damaging floods is a part of the daily program of the Weather 
Bureau. It is the special aim to reach the dweller of the lowlands 
along the principal streams whenever danger fi’om high water or 
floods arises. The present flood service has grown from small begin- 
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nings until now it covers practically all of the principal streams 
and some of the smaller ones. 

Figure 32 shows the distribution of the 65 river districts that 
have been organized to care for the dwellers in and users of the 
lowlands. 

Figure 33 shows the organization of a typical river district — ^that 
of the Ohio basin above Wheeling, W. Va., with headquarters at 
the Pittsburgh office of the Weather Bureau. 

The art ot flood forecasting has been developed to a high degree 
of accuracy through the absolute necessity of making a definite 



as. — The capital letters indicate the States in which snow mefi&urements are 
Biade in the higher levels. The numerals immediately following show the nmn- 
her of snowfall stations in each State: A, Hurcm^ S. Dak., 6; B, Santa Fe, 
N, Mex., 15 ; C, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1 ; D, Cheyenne, Wyo., 8 ; El Helena, 
Mont., 2; F, Seattle, Wash., 16; O, Boise, IdaJbto, 13; H, Beno, Not., 6; I, Son 
Frandsoo, Calif., 17. The numjbers identify the nver districts 
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1 

Conedrd, N. H 

4 

23 

Cairo, 111 

10 

45 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

7 

2 

Hartford, Conn 

9 

24 

Columbus, Ohio 

46 

46 

Sioux City, Iowa — 

18 

3 

Albany, N, Y 

14 

25 

Dayton, Ohio 

n 

47 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

13 

4 

PhDadelphia, Pa 

10 

26 

Indianapolis, Ind 

17 

48 

Omaha, Nebr 

10 

5 

Binghamton, N. Y., 

11 

27 

Terre Haute, Ind 

8 

49 

Topeka, Kans 

51 

€ 

Harrisburg, Pa 

14 

28 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

13 

50 

Kansas City, Mo 

2 

7 

Washington, D. C— 

7 

29 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 

11 

51 

Wichita, Kans 

13 

8 

Richmond, Va 

5 

30 

Nashville, Tenn 

15 

52 

Fort Smith, Ark 

32 

9 

Raleigh, N. 0 

20 

31 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

7 

53 

Little Rock, Ark 

34 

10 

Charleston, S. C 

8 

32 

Saginaw, Mich 

11 

64 

Oklahoma City, 


11 

Columbia, S. C 

12 

33 

Lansing, Mich 

7 


Okla 

10 

12 

Augusta, Ga 

10 

34 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

4 

55 

Shreveport, La 

15 

13 

Macon, Ga 

10 

35 

Wausau, Wis 

10 

56 

Dallas, Tex 

11 

14 

Atlanta, Ga 

18 

36 

Miimeapolis, Minn,. 

8 

57 

Houston, Tex. 

40 

16 

Montgomery, Ala.,, 

15 

37 

La Crosse, Wis 

0 

58 

San Antonio, Tex... 

30 

16 

Mobile, Ala 

6 

38 

Dubuque, Iowa 

4 

69 

Denver, Colo 

60 

17 

Meridian, Miss 

22 

39 

Daveport, Iowa 

4 

60 

Phoenix, Ariz 

1 16 

18 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

23 

40 

Hannibal, Mo 

19 

61 

Portland, Oreg 

1 ^ 

19 

Parkersburg, W. Va, 

10 

41 

St. Louis, Mo 

, 84 

62 

Sacramento, Calif. . _ 

37 

20 

Oineinnati, Ohio 

43 

42 

Memphis, Tenn 

4 

63 

Fresno, Calif 


21 1 

Louisville, 

8 

43 

Vicksburg, Miss 

6 ! 

64 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

1 

22 

Evansville, Ind 

8 

44 

New Orleans, La 

23 

65 

Moorhead, Minn 

9 
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forecast of each flood crest expected in terms of feet and tenths of a 
foot on the local river gauge at each of the industrial centers and 
gauging stations along the river. Each farmer, manufacturer, or 
other person dwelling within the flood plain of the stream knows 
from experience or surveys, at just what stage of the river his 
property will be inundated and when that stage is forecast he must 
of necessity remove to a higher level all property, material, or what 
not that is subject to water damage. This removal frequently 
entails considerable expense, which in the case of inaccurate fore- 
casts is burdensome. The remedy lies in definite forecasts; hence 
the constant urge to attain the greatest possible precision in these 
important advices. 

vSnow Water for Irrigation 

A knowledge of the probable amount of water available for irri- 
gation and other purposes is of very great importance in the irri- 
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gated regions of the West. The Department of Agriculture, through 
the Weather Bureau, attempts to supply this knowledge so far as 
practicable through the medium of snow measurements during the 
winter and spring seasons in the elevated regions of the West. From 
the data thus supplied an estimate is made at the close of the winter 
and again in the spring of the water equivalent of the accumulated 
snowfall and its probable influence upon the flow of streams that 
supply irrigation water to the farmer and water for use of hydro- 
electric plants of the different sections. 

The high-level snow-measuring service is maintained in all of the 
States west of the Rocky Mountains (see fig. 32). It is susceptible 
of enlargement and further improvement as funds permit. 

Inland Waterways 

Although the general tendency in late years has been toward a 
diminished use of the inland waterways of the country, certain 
streams continue to bear a large tonnage df the coarser freight, 
such as coal, lumber, and manufactured steel. The Great Lakes are 
in a class by themselves and have not been considered in the fore- 
going. Water-borne traffic has increased on these inland seas, owing 
to perfectly natural economic causes, many of which, however, are 
not operative in the case of rivers and canalized streams. 

The most striking instances of river-borne traffic that has held 
its own or even increased in competition with other forms of trans- 
portation may be found in the Monongahela River, which carried 
in 1923 about 25,000,000 tons of freight, mostly coal; the Federal 
Barge Line, on the Mississippi, carried 709,635 tons; and the War- 
rior system, of Alabama, 268,064 tons. 

Whatever the tendency of the future ma;^ be as regards the 
development of transportation by use of the inland waterways of 
the country, the statistics of high-water and low-water depths on 
the principal rivers, the rainfall in the several river basins, as now 
collected by the Department of Agriculture, must, continue to be the 
fundamental physical data which are necessary to devise and exe- 
cute plans for river improvement or in the successful operation of 
barge lines already established on the larger rivers. 

Forests and the Weather 

The forest, like all other agricultural crops, is susceptible to the 
influence of the weather, for the life processes of forest trees are but 
little different from that of other farm crops. Heat and cold, 
drought and flood, sunshine and storm affect the forest throughout 
its existence from seed to final harvest. The growth of the tree and 
the growth of the forest are affected by changes in the weather, as 
are the various agencies which bring about the final destruction of 
the forest — insects, disease, fungi, fire. 

Forest management, like farm management, is concerned with the 
maximum production of the soil crop; only in this case, instead of 
bushels or pounds, it is reckoned in terms of board feet of lumber, 
cords of pulp or fuel wood, or perhaps in number of poles, props, 
and ties. If the season be backward or early, if frosts come early 
or late, if drought appears in the growing season, the agriculturi^ 
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recognizes the influence of these factors upon the ultimate farm crop, 
and they should be recognized quite as much in forest management. 

When he tuims to his orchards the agriculturist finds a very close 
analogy in many respects to forest growth and forest crop*. The 
forest is reproduced from seed, as is the orchard, and forest 
seeds come from fruits that, like orchard fruits, are afiected by the 
vagaries of the weather. As in the orchard, a freeze during the 
blossoming time will prevent the setting of the fruit. A heavy rain 
may wash avay the pollen. Cloudy, damp ^veather Avill germinate 
the pollen before it has a chance to be blown or carried to another 
flower. Wind may break off the blossoms or the limbs bearing them. 

Wind, indeed, plays a very active part in the life of the forest, 
being nature's chief aid in the fertilization and dissemination of for- 
est seed. Pollen grains have been found floating in the air during 
the spring season for over 18 miles from the flowering tree. Seeds 
do not stray so far, but the lighter seeded trees can with the wind’s 
help cover considerable distances, the feathery seeds of the cotton- 
V ood drifting ’with the wind as much as 9 miles in one instance. In 
this instance, ho’wever, the wind was a somewhat blind and ineffec- 
ti’^^e agent, for the seeds were carried off to sea and fell aboard a 
coasting vessel. In general, the importance of the wind s good 
ofli(‘e& can be realized 'v\dicn it is remembered that the great bulk of 
our forest seeds are provided w’ith wings of one kind or another to 
aid the wind. Maples, elms, poplars, basswoods, pines, and firs are 
among the more notable of those trees. 

After the seed has once set wind storms may cause the tree fruits 
to fall or they may be cut from the trees by hailstorms. Periods of 
very high evaporation, especially when the humidity is unusually 
low, the temperature high, and vrinds strong, often cause the fruit 
of forest trees to drop before ripening, just as these climatic changes 
destroy the orchard flower before the fruit is set In the forest one 
or another or all of these causes may be responsible for failure of 
trees to bear seed for a number of years, and pailicularly in the 
case of those trees whose seeds require more than one gi’owihg season 
in which to ripen. 

Once the seed falls on the ground the battle shifts from the parent 
tree to the potential seedling. Fi‘om this time forth until the seed- 
ling has proved itself and becomes well established there ensues the 
sharpest struggle. The early life of the tree is much more quickly 
and vitally aft'ected by Aveather changes than is its later growth. 
Reckoning on this, nature usually scats seeds with a lavish hand to 
make certain that the various species Avill not vanish from the earth. 

In the forest many thousand seeds ai*e scattered for every tree 
that reaches maturity and the great proportion of these do not get 
beyond the seedling stage. If the ground is too dry the seed fails 
to germinate; if the weather is too cold growth can not begin; if 
favorable Aveather is too long delayed the seed rots. Heavy spring 
frosts often kill the ambitious ^-eedling Avhich has not yet developed 
protective bark. Protracted spring rains may so saturate and flood 
the ground that the seedling is drowned before it can become well 
established. Warm, damp weather favors the various fungous dis- 
eases that are fatal to seedlings and spread rapidly on the soil sur- 
face, attacking especially, the tender, neAvly germinated trees. 
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Periods of drought are perhaps the greatest foe to the existence of 
the young trees. Millions of trees from seeds that germinate each 
spring get well started, apparently are thriving, when a sudden 
drought occiu-s, and they fail to become established. Although we 
generally think of forest trees as having great strength and hardi- 
ness, this is not true of them in early life ; for a dry season either 
of the air or of the soil need be neither severe nor of long duration to 
Mil the tree. The seedling is as tender as any of the annual soil 
crops, and many species are indeed more so. Drought is readily rec- 
ognized as an important factor in the life of many of the timber 
trees in the semiarid West, but in the more humid East it is much 
more important than is generally known. 

Reforestation 

Man's endeavors to improve on nature, in sowing the tree seed 
himself where he wants it, when he wants it, and in such a manner 
that there will be the greatest encouragement for growth, have not 
been entirely successful. Indeed, he has found through experience 
in many places and over many years that broadcast seed sowing is 
not economical as a general practice. With the uncertainty of 
weather conditions on one hand and the activities of numerous hun- 
gry rodents on the other, the seeds sown year after year either fail 
to become established seedlings or else are eaten or destroyed before 
they can germinate. Nature is the only one who makes a general 
success of broadcast sowing save in exceptional instances, and her 
ways are too lavish to be imitated by man. 

As an improved method of securing young growth where he wants 
it the forester turns to gi‘owing young" trees from seed in a nursery, 
where the needful even distribution of moisture can be controlled 
and by artificial means the unevenness of weather conditions can be 
compensated. Here the yoimg seedlings may be sheltered from the 
sun, protected from hail, sleet, and frost, and watered during 
drought. 

When these seedlings are set out as forest plantations weather 
conditions are most important. The first necessity is that the roots 
be able to secure the necessary moisture from the soil that the tops 
will demand. Weather conditions control both the supply of mois- 
ture and the seedling’s demand for it, and hence tho success of many 
forest plantations is due more to the favorable weather conditions 
at the time of planting and immediately thereafter than to any other 
one factor influencing tree growth- 

The very process of planting is largely determined by weather 
conditions. Trees must be set out during the resting or dormant 
period, for once ‘"growing weather” has set in the demand for 
water is so heavy that the roots have not time to* develop and get 
started in the soil. Both in the spring or fall weather conditions are 
liable to jeopardize planting operations. Trees planted in the fall 
are particularly subject to frost-heaving the first winter if there is 
no snow cover : and in regions where snowfalls are heavy the plant- 
ing job may be entirely shut down because of the interruption of an 
unexpected heavy fall of snow. ^ In the spring a sudden thaw may 
open the planting season, but if the weather becomes warm and 
stays warm, triae growth begins in the nursex'y before the trees can 
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be set out and make it difficTilt to continue the planting with much 
success. In the spring also heavy falls of snow may interrupt the 
planting work at the very time, perhaps, when a large-scale opera- 
tion is planned and a large crew has been assembled. 

By the time the young forest is Avell established weather condi- 
tions have played their most conspicuous part in retarding or en- 
couraging tree growth, but even when the new growth has appar- 
ently got an excellent start in life losses continue, due to weather 
conditions, whether the stand is the result of planting or of natural 
seeding or sprouting. Alternate freezing and thawing may yet heave 
the young plants from the ground. Persistent freezing in regions 
of low winter temperature may penetrate so deeply into the ground 
(if a snow cover does not protect the young trees) that the roots 
are unable to secure from the frozen soil the necessary water re- 
quired by the top of the tree. This either partially injures the tree 
and kills off a portion of the foliage or twigs or, if the injury is 
severe, results in the death of the ti-ee from no apparent cause. This 
fern of damage is prevalent among evergreen trees, for they take 
moi'e water from the soil during the winter than do trees whose 
leaves drop off in the fall. 

The Growing Forest 

As the trees get older and develop into saplings the crowns of the 
trees begin to touch one another. If the stand is very dense the 
trees are tall for their diameter, and in such stands very often only 
the support they give each other prevents them from falling over 
in the first hea'vy wind ; thus thinned stands are naturally more ex- 
imsed to severe weather conditions than dense stands. 

Growth . — As the woodlot or forest develops, its growth is ma- 
terially affected by the weather conditions throughout the various 
years." Most of a tree’s growth, both in diameter and in height, is 
made in the early part of the growing season. If the ground at the 
beginning of the growing season is well saturated with moisture and 
the spring rains appear on schedule the tree makes its best growth. 
Wide rings are formed in the wood and with continued and moder- 
ately warm temperatures the tree puts on a considerable volume of 
woo'd. On the other hand, if the spring is relatively dry only a 
small amount of wood is formed. Thus when the tree is sawn in 
two the growth rings often show in a genei-al way what kind of 
weather the tree has experienced at different stages of its career. 
Occasionally a dry spring and early summer in which the growth is 
very slow is followed by wet weather later in the season and the 
tree is stimulated into additional growth. After this has happened 
the resting stages set in again, but an additional ring may be formed 
in the wood. In other trees, particularly on the southerly side of 
the tree where the living wood may be warmed, a false ring may 
be formed 'which does not go all the way round the stem. These 
rings when examined after the tree has been cut are exceedingly 
fine and sometimes lead to wrong deductions as to the age of the 
tree. In the Monterey pine, for example, very small fluctuations in 
weather conditions oring about stimulated p'owth, particularly 
in height; instead of but one whorl of branches being formed in 
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a season, there may be two and sometimes as high as three such 
whorls formed. 

'Management . — Proper forest management prepares for the har- 
vesting of the forest crop as well as for its formation and growth. 
In cutting the woods the ‘future welfare of the forest should be con- 
sidered, and among the factors to which consideration must be given 
in the reestablishment of the forest is the weather. As already indi- 
cated, tree reproduction is influenced by the many phases of the 
weather, and, in the harvesting of the forest crop, the effect of the 
local weather conditions has a great bearing upon the methods 
of cutting used. If the species is susceptible to frost damage in 
early life only a part of the mature trees are taken at a time, the 
rest being left to act as ‘‘nurses” until the smaller ones have 
reached a stage where they are able to withstand complete exposure 
to the weather. In other forests it is necessary to guard against 



Fig, 34. — The deatructive agency of the wind in the forest is well shown here. 
Wind» of high velocity often break off the- trees close to the ground or even up- 
root them. In the great Olympic “ blowdown ” of January, 1921, with a wind 
velocity no instrument could record, but which was estimated at 150 miles an 
hour, billions of board feet of spruce and hemlock were lost, much of it beyond 
salvage. In a space approximately 15 miles wide and 60 miles long in Callam 
County, Wash,, trees a century and more old, once standing in thickly stocked 
stands, are now strewn like jackstraws with scarcely a single tree upright 

windfall of those left standing. Indeed, so great is the danger 
of windfalls after cutting in some forests that more seed trees are 
left than would be the case were wind not a factor. In leaving seed 
trees local weather conditions and the effect of the winds upon the 
trees left are carefully considered. Trees with exceedingly large 
rounded tops are more subject to windthrow than trees with a long 
and rather narrow crown. 

Occasionally nature does the harvesting and instead of man fell- 
ing the trees they are uprooted or broken off by severe wind (fig. 34). 
In such cases there is nothing to be done but to salvage as much of 
the crop as is possible. In 1921 a severe windstorm visited the 
Olympic Peninsula of western Washington and blew down trees in 
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A^liich there \Aeie estimated to be 8 billion board feet of lumber or 
about oiie-tiftli that used in the United Stateb each year. In the 
Southein States heavy losses are sometimes experienced by the tim- 
berland ovner through the destruction of considerable areas of forest 
by ex<*esvn e v ind storms. 

" In many i^laces in the west it is advisable to remove a portion of 
the fire danger by burning the slash after the timber has been cut. 
In mo^t forests the limbs and the debris are thrown in piles and 
when weather conditions are right the piles are burned. This is 
usually after the first snowfall, for then the fuel is dry enough to 
burn and there is no danger from fire spreading (fig. 85). Weather 
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often changes qiiickly, and many fires have occurred because the 
snow melted rapidly, and under the influence of warm diw winds 
conditions favorable for fire developed. 

Forest fires , — Besides its very material effect upon the establish- 
ment, growth, and management of the forest, the weather is of 
tremendous importance in forest-fire protection and suppression. 
Season of fire occurrence is a matter of climate, but the frequency 
and extent of actual fires are mainly controlled by the weather. 

Among fopsters “fire weather” has a definite meaning, though 
what determines it may vary from one region to another. Generally 
speaking, fii'e weather is an atmospheric condition favorable to a 
rapid rate of spread of forest fires. It may be a period of only a 
day or two, during which a region, under the influence of a major 
storm movement, experiences a high I'ate of evaporation diie to a com- 
bination of high temperatures, strong winds, and low atmospheric 
humidity. As fires burn only when the fuels are able to ignite, tliis 
season when fire ireather is of moment is usually limited to periods 
of drought in the spring, summer, or fall, though in regions of warm 
winter climate the lack of rain or vsnow may bring about conditions 
favorable to the spread of fire during the winter period as well. 

Fire weather usually develops veiy quickly, and conditions during 
the fire season often change in just a few hours either favorably or 
unfavorably. Numerous fires are caught every season when small 
and are subdued with very little effort; yet a "slight change in at- 
mospheric conditions may cause a sluggish fire to escape control when 
it is all but extinguished. Numerous instances could be cited of 
fires which under normal conditions could have been put' out without 
great difficulty, but which under the influence of 'some major weather 
factor became iinconti’ollable until a decided change in the weather 
made suppression again a simple matter. - ^ ^ 

One of the more noted of recent cases indicating the close relation- 
ship between fire and weather occurred at Berkeley, Calif. Under 
the influence of a strong dry wind a fire starting in dry grass about 
noon, September 17, 1923, swept rapidly into a brush field and for- 
est at the edge of the city, commxmicated itself quickly to the houses 
close by, and spread through the city. From 2 to 5 p. m. nothing 
that man could do made any impression upon the onslaught of the 
flames. By 6.30 p. m. the pressure disturbance which had caused 
the aidden development of fire weather two days earlier had passed 
far enough to the east so that the wind reversed its dii'ection and the 
moisture-laden air from the ocean blew inland. Then fire control 
was merely a matter of extinguishing the fires in structures that were 
already ablaze. 

A somewhat similar fire took place in northern Minnesota in 
October, 1918. Uncontrolled fires were burning in many places, but, 
as with many another “brush fire,”. attention was paid to them 
by the local population. Then a big storm movement passed over 
the region, bringing low humidities, high evaporation, and strong 
winds. The slow-running and smouldering fires were whipped to- 
gether into a few. rapidly spreading fires with a wide front and the 
conflagration was on. Towns were wiped out almost as soon as the 
fires reached them and great forests were completely destroyed. 
Cloquet, Brookston, and Moose Lake were devastated and 453 people 
lost their lives. Then, as suddenly as the fires had flared up, under 
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the influence of another stoiiu condition they quieted down and were 
readily extinguished. 

So it IS with practically every file that ab&uines large proportions. 
Duimg the j)as&age of one of these storm areas acioss a region the 
files aet out of control and do practically as they will unless there 
has been a foiehanded plan of attack and trained personnel and 
equipment. If these stoini areas persist for some time the condi- 
tions under their influence become correspondingly more ciitical and 
sevexe. 

In addition to periods of fire weather \Ahen fires burn most in- 
tensely, weather changes and changes in temperature during each 2i 
hours usually affect fire in the same manner as do the larger storms. 
During the early morning hours the temperature reaches its lowest 
point, the air is fairly quiet, and the dew is being formed. ‘W''ittx 
sunrise the 'v\ind ceases for a time, the temperatuie rises, and the 
dew begins to evaporate, and as the morning vears on the tempera- 
tuie lises, the air is able to absorb more and more water, and all 
traces of the dew are lost. Then the forest fuels dry out to the point 
where thej^ vill burn readily and all that is needed to start a fire is 
the spark. As night comes on the process is reversed, the tempera- 
ture tails, the forest fuels absorb moisture from the air, dew forms, 
fires burn but slowly, and the ordinary spark fails to ignite the fuel. 
Many a fire that has seemed impossible to control in the middle of 
the day has been checked with comparative ease under the weather 
change that takes place from noon to midnigjht. 

Once a fire has gotten v^ell under way it creates its own local 
weather (Fig. 36). The heat causes the air to rise rapidly and so 
creates a draft that assists fire in its spread. Then, too, this intense 
heat dries out the air and the fuels well in advance of the flame so 
that the material ignites more quickly. Tests made at some distance 



ITio 36 — late ot spread ot lorest files is tied in closely with the weather 
Hot. dry days, especially with wmd^ make tor lapld spread, and file suppression 
is then a difficult matter 
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Fig. 37. — ^Duration and degree of fire season for Tarious forest regions 


in front of an advancing forest fire in the open showed that the 
added draft and the heat caused by the flames was responsible for 
a difference of 10® of temperature and from 15 to 20 per cent of 
humidity. A recent study of a going fire in a cut-over area showed 
that at the edge of the cut-over area in advance of the fire the hu- 
midity was 12 per cent, whereas it was 35 per cent in the forest, in- 
dicating that the green forest cover has a local weather condition 
which would help check the fire when the forest was reached. 

As indicated previously, fire seasons are generally determined by 
climate, but they are also to some extent controlled by the weather. 
The occurrence of the fire seasons is shown in Figure 37 for some of 
the forest regions. The Pacific coast and the northern Eockies nor- 
mally have a dry summer, though rains may occur in this period. 
Weather controls the date for beginning and end of fire season. If 
spring is late and wet the fire season is slow in getting under way ; 
ii spring is early and dry the fire season begins much earlier. 
Weather also controls the intensity of fire season. If rains occur at 
frequent intervals during the summer and cloudy cool weather pre- 
vails then the fire season is a mild one, but if the weather is hot and 
dry and windy there is an excellent possiblity of having a severe 
fire season on hand. As the season opens with drought, it closes with 
moisture, and usually a good heavy rain or snow about the first of 
October puts an end to it. 

Under a different climatic condition in the East, the fire season 
occurs during the time of drought both in spring and in fall. In the 
eastern w^oods the leaves that dropped from the trees in the previous 
fall dry out quickly m the spring and a few days of warm dry 
weather makes conditions ripe for fire to^spread. But when the 
weeds and grass begin to leaf out the fire danger is soon over, and, 
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Fig. 38. — When liffhtninjf strikes a dead tree a fire apt lo result. When 
many lifilitnins: fires are started from a sinjtle storm it is usually in mountainous 
regions difficult of access to the fire fighters, making control and suppression 
of the fires douhly difficult. On the oth<‘r hand, lightning fln‘b will sometimes 
smouldei along tor days, attracting no attention, only to break foith vrhen 
weather conditions are at their wor*^t 
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Pia. 40. — ^Lightning fires by regions in percentages of total fires 
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as the eastern woods usually are green all summer, there is little 
danger from fire except in the evergreen forest. In the fall after the 
first frost, when the grass diies up and the leaves begin to drop, the 
fire season opens again and persists until the fall or winter rain or 
snows set in. 

Lightning . — -Second only to the influence of weather upon the 
spread of fire is the harm one phase of weather creates in starting 
fire. All but one of the many and varied causes of fire are attribut- 
able to man and therefore are preventable with care. The one natu- 
ral cause over which man has no control is lightning (fig. 38), and in 



Fig. 41. — ^The effect of concentrated outbreaks of fires during heavy lightning 
storms. Note sharp increase in the percentage of “ C ” fires and in the size or 
average fire after the number of fires per storm passes Oalifomia 


an 8-year period lightning has started 7.7 per cent of all reported 
fires, amounting to about 33,000 fires each year (fig. 39). In a 
number of regions lightning as a cause of fire is negligible, but in 
some of the important forested regions of the West lightning has 
been responsible for as high as 2,3(W fires a year out of 8,000. This 
is shovm graphically in Figure 39. 

It will be noted that the East has relatively a much smaller per- 
centage of lightning fires than the West. This is due to two main 
causes : (1) The character of the storms and (2) the character of the 
forest. In many parts of the West thunderstorms are exceedingly 
violent, and it not infrequently happens that a thunderstorm is ac- 
companied by very little rain, often insufiicient to wet down the 
forest and keep the litter and debris in the forest from burning. In 
the East most thunderstorms are accompanied by copious rainfall, 
which prevents lightning fires from really becoming serious. The 
forests of the. West, too, contain many snags ” or standing dead 
trees. These are not perhaps struck any more often than are green 
trees, but when the wood is rotten it catches fire readily and 
smoidders for some time before breaking out. 
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A light thunderstorm does not set many fires and those it does sei 
can readily be handled hy the rangers and forest guards. But man^ 
of these storms are not meie local disturbances, but are dominatec 
by weather changes OA^er great areas. Then the fires per storn 
increase rapidly and the protection organization breaks down foi 
the time being. As indicated in the diagrams (figs. 41 and 42), wher 
the number of fires in a given region exceeds 250 the percentage o: 
class C fires, i. e., those o\'er 10 acres in size, increases markedly 
With but one lightning fire for each man to handle, the size of th< 
forest fire can be kept down very easily. Beyond one fire to th< 
man, the average size of the fire increases rapidly. 

Records of forest fires in California for several years show hov 
variable the weather as evidenced in lightning storms really is 


pe'b cent of "c” fires fires size of average “C” fire-acres 




Fig. 43. — The number of fires in worst single lightning storm each year. The 
extreme irravity of these concentrated outbreaks is shown by the dashed 
curve, giving the percentage of the total fires of the season caused by these 
single general storms in California 
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The number of fires in the worst single storm during the year is 
indicated in Figure 43. T\Tien such a large number of fires start 
all at once in a mountainous region the percentage that succeed in 
becoming large fires is very high. 

Aviation and Agriculture 

It is too early to indicate the extent to which aviation may be 
applied in aid of farming, but the outlook is decidedly promising. 
Already air-mail planes are speeding up the delivery of mail and, 
although this may not be of direct economic benefit to the farmer, it 
suggests the use of airplanes in the rapid transportation of perish- 
able products, thus insuring prompt deliver}^ and preventing con- 
siderable waste. Particularly is this true in the case of small fruits 
and vegetables, such as strawberries, raspberries, lettuce, peas, 
radishes, etc., all of which should be marketed and consumed as soon 
after picking as possible. Similarly repair parts for agricultural 
implements and other supplies can be quickly delivered from cities 
to the farmer in cases of emergency. 

A still wider and probably the. most important use of the airplane 
can be made in spraying or dusting various crops for the purpose 
of destroying insects and preventing the spread of plant diseases. 
This phase of the application of aviation to agriculture has as vet 
not been carried beyond the experimental stage, but in tests tliat 
have been made in dusting cotton in the Southern States and in 
combating locusts in the Philippines very promising results have 
been realized. This method was foimd to be much quicker, and less 



Fio. 44. — Using an airplane in dusting cotton fields to suppress the boll weevil 
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expensive than the ordinaiy means of applying poison by hand. 
With improvements in equipment and with more experience, it seems 
likely that aviation will become an effective agency for the control 
of such pests as the boll weevil, the tobacco hornworm, the potato 
bug, wheat rust, and various fruit-destroying insects and diseases. 

An application of aviation to agriculture that has already reached 
a stage of economic importance is that of locating fires in large 
forested tracts. With a larger force and with planes carrying radio 
equipment, it is easy to see that by timely warnings fire fighters 
can quickly go to a threatened area and prevent the destruction of 
millions of dollars’ worth of timber. 

Aviation in its relations to agriculture is peculiarly susceptible 
to weather conditions, because of the limitations under which the 
work can be done. Clear weather is desirable for flying at all 
times, but is essential when search for forest fires is teing made. 
For most effective spraying or dusting of crops (fig. 44) the air 
should be absolutely quiet and there should be dry weather for a day 
or two following. Fortunately, the weather conditions that are 
required are those that occur most frequently during the crop-grow- 
ing seasons. Clear and practically calm days are numerous in all 
parts of the country during the late spring to early fall months. 
With suitable arrangement for weather advices, there will therefore 
be no difficulty in selecting days that are favorable for the work to 
be done at times when that work will be most effective. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Statistics of acreage, yield per acre, and production in the United States are estimates made by the 
Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. For the year 1909, acreages are as reported by the Bureau of 
the Census; acreages in 1919 are based upon the census, supplemented by State enumerations. In the 
intercensal years from 1911 to 1915, estimated acreages were obtained by applying estimated percentages of 
decrease or increase to the published acreage in the preceding year. The estimates from 1915 to 1918, 
and from 1919 to date are based upon acreage changes from year to year as shown by a sample of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the crop acreages in each year, supplemented by State enumerations. Y'ields per acre 
are estimates based upon reports of one or more fanners in each agricultural township, on the average yield 
per acre in their localities. Production is acreage times yield per acre. Production estimates are in some 
cases revised in the following year on the basis of State enumerations and record of shipments. 

Estimates of farm stocks, shipments, quality, crop condition, and miscellaneous information concerning 
crops are based either upon sample data or upon estimates of crop reporters for their localities. The sources 
of these data are indicated in the notes accompanying the tables. 

Farm prices on the specified dates are based upon reports of farmers and country dealers on the average 
price paid to farmers, and do not relate to any specified grade. Farm value as shown is computed by 
applying the December 1 farm price to the total production. The average price received for the portion 
of the crop sold may be greater or less than this price, depending on the price changes previous and sub- 
sequent to December 1 and the amount of the crop sold at the different prices. 

Numbers of livestock on farms in 19J0 correspond to the census enumeration as of April 15 in that year. 
The number on January 1, 1920, is based upon the census enumeration as of that date, supplemented by 
enumerations by State agencies, such as assessors and brand inspection boards. In the intercensal years 
from 1911 to 1916, the numbers of livestock were obtained by methods identical with those used for crop 
acreages. Estimates from 1917 to 1919, and from 1920 to date are based upon a sample of approximately 2 
per cent, supplemented by trends derived from assessors’ enumerations, reports of brand inspection boards, 
market movements, and stockyard receipts, The census bases are not always comparable from one decade 
to another, due both to changes of dates and classifications. 

The average price per head on January 1 is estimated from reports of correspondents relating to live- 
stock in their vicinity. The farm value on January 1 is computed by applying the average price per head 
to the number of head on farms. 

Certain statistics represent enumerations made by the department in connection with the administra- 
tion of regulatory and inspection laws. Certain other statistics represent enumerations made by the 
department in compliance with general legislation authorizing the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation on agricultural products. 

Statistics relating to supplies, movements, and market prices of agricultural products in the United 
States are derived from official sources as far as available; otherwise from reliable unofficial sources. In 
^ cases wherein the data presented did not cover the field or a major sample thereof, data most repre- 
sentative of the various commodities, movements, and markets have been selected. 

With some crops marketing and movement into consumptive channels takes place entirely within the 
calendar year in which the crop was produced. For many crops marketing takes place during portions 
of two calendar years. For a few crops, as potatoes, marketing extends beyond a 12-month period. In 
order that the movement and prices of the particular crop may be followed through, the months in which 
the crop moved have been used as the “ year.” Farm prices are indexes of pric5e ^nds rather than prices 
ac^ally received. 

Weighted averages of prices are shown in ail cases where a weighting factor was available. For instance, 
the weighted price of wheat in Chicago is based on the number of carload sales reported, which range 
from 42 to 65 per cent of all receipts on that market. In the case of hogs at Chicago, the weighted average 
price is basea on total sales of butcher hogs to slaughterers. With many commodities, however, data as 
to quantities sold are unobtainable; in all such cases average prices are based on price quotations 
without reference to quantity. 

It should be remembered that, due to changes in market conditions or quality of delivery in different 
years on or under the same grade description or specifications, prices derived from different sources may 
not be strictly comparable, although for most general purposes they are entirely satisfactory. For in- 
stance, the changes in the description of many kinds of livestock which were made July 1, 1923, while not 
affecting certain price series, made others only fairly comparable and iqade comparison impossible in 
other cases. The data as to commercial stocks and movements of various commodities are as nearly com- 
plete as practicable and feasible, and are considered fairly representative. 

Data originating with other departments and agenci® are included because of their general interest to 
the agricultural industry. The sources of such data are given in connection with the tables. Care has 
been taken to quote only such sources as are generally considered reliable. 

Statistics of acreage and production in foreign countries are compiled as far as possible from official 
sources and are therefore subject to whatever errors may result from shortcomings in the reporting and 
statistical services of the various countries. Inaecuracies also result from differeneies in nomenclature 
and classification in foreign countries, and through the conversion of foreign units into domestic equiva- 
lents. Except where otherwise stated, pre-war data refer to pre-war boundaries. Yields per acre are 
calculated from acreage and production, both rounded to thousand units, and are therefore subject to a 
greater possibility of error when calculated for countries with small acreage. 

The tables of international trade cover substantially the international trade of the world. The total 
imports and the total exports in any one year can not be expected to balance, although disagreements tend 
to be compensated over a series of years- Among the sources of disagreement are: The different periods 
covered by the “year” of various countries; imports received in the year subsequent to the year of export; 
lack of uniformity in classification of goods as among countries; different trade practices Mid varying d^ees 
of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; different practices in recording reex- 
ported goods; and different methods of treating free ports. The exports given are domestic exports and 
the imports given are imports for consumption, whenever it is possible to distinguish such im^rts from 
general imports. While there are some inevitable omissions, there may be some duplication because of 
reshipments which do not app^r as such in the official reports. In the trade tables, figures for the United 
States include Alaska, Porto Bico* and Hawaii, but not the Phflippines Islands. 

Since the statistics for the current year are in many cases preliminary and subject to revision on the 
basis of later and fuller information, the reader is cautioned to use always the figures as they appear in the 
latest issue of the Yearbook. 
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BREAD GRAINS 
WHEAT 

Table 1. — Wheat: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 

1909-1924 



Acre- 

age 

har- 

vest- 

ed 

Aver- 

age 

yiSd 

per 

acre 


Aver- 

age 



Chicago cash price 
per bushel No. 2 
Northern spring 2 

Domestic 
exports, 
including 
flour, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 

Imports, 
including 
flour, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
July 1 J 

Per 

cent 

of 

crop 

ex- 

port- 

ed 

Year 

Produc- 

tion 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acrei 

Decem- 

ber 

Following 

May 





Dee. 1 



1 

•a 

B 

1 

§ 

B 

July 1 3 

1909- . 

1910- 

1911- . 

1912- . 

1913- . 

1,000 
acres 
44,262 
45, 981 
49,543 
46,814 
50, 184 

Bush, of 
60 lbs. 

15.8 

13.9 
12.0 

15. 9 
15.2 

1,000 
bushels 
700, 434 
635, 121 
621,338 
730, 267 
763, 380 

Cents 

98.4 

88.3 

87.4 
76.0 
79.9 

1,000 
dollars 
689, 108 
561, 051 
543,063 
555,280 
610, 122 

Dol- 
lars 
15.57 
12.28 
10 96 
12.12 
12 16 

Cts. 

106 

104 

105 

85 

8914 

cts. 

mii 

110 

110 

93 

Cts. 

100 

98 

115 

901^ 

96 

Cts. 

11914 

106 

122 

96 

100 

Bttshels 
87, 364, 318 
69, 311, 760 
79,689,404 
142, 879, 696 
145, 590, 349 

Bushels 
815, 617 
1, 146, 558 
3,413,626 
1,282,039 
2,383,537 

Per 

cent 

12.5 
10.9 
12.8 

19.6 
19.1 

Aver. 1 
1909-1 
1913. 

1 47,097 

14. 7 

690, 108 

1 85.7 

I 

1 691,725 

12.56 

97.9 

104.7 

99.9 

108. G 

104,967,085 

1,808,275 

1 

15.2 

1 

1 53,641 
60,469 
' 62,316 
t 45, 089 
69, 181 
75,694 
61, 143 

16.6 

17-0 

12.2 

14.1 

15.6 
12.8 

13.6 

891, 017 
1, 025, 801 
636,318 
636,655 
921.438 
967,979 
833,027 

98.6 878,680 

91.9! 942,303 
160.31, 019,968 
200.8,1,278, 112 
204. 2|1, 881,826 
214. 912,080,056 
143. 7jl, 197,263 

1 


131 

12814 

190 

220 

220 

325 

187 

141 
116 
258 
220 
245 
295 

142 

1 


716,369 37.3 

7,187,650 23.7 
<24,924,986' 32.0 
31,216,2131 20.8 
11,288,591) 31.2 
5,495,516 22.7 
57,398,002 43.9 

Aver. 

1914- 

1920, 

68,205 

14.5 

844,605 

156. 91 , 325,458 

22.77 

180 1 


202.4 

236.2 

255, oil, 161 

19,746,475 

30.2 

1921 - . 

1922- 

1923- . 
1924*. 

63,696 

62,317 

69,659 

64,209 

12.8 

13.9 

13.4 

16.1 

814,905 
867,698 
797,381 
872, 673 


754,834 
873,412 
735,993 
1, 136, 596 

1 

1 

138 

1898< 

11914 

190 

■ 

173 

129J4 

130 

279,406,799 

221,923,184 

156,429,824 

17, 251, 482 
19,944,934 
28.044,999 

^34.3 

25.6 

19.9 


1 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 
1 Based on farm price Dee. 1. 

> No. 1 Northern spring to 1935. Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, 
a Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 2. — Winter and spring wheat: Acreage sown and harvested, production, and 
farm value. United States, 1910-1924 


Year 


1910. 

1931. 

1912. 

1913. 
3914. 
1915- 
1910- 
3917. 

1918- 

1919- 

1920- 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 
1924- 


Winter wheat Spring wheat 



Acreage 
sown 
in pre- 
ceding 
fall 

-4.creagc 

har- 

vested 

.Vver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec. 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dee. 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 4 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Bush. 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

acres 

Bmh. 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

IfiOO 

dollars 

- 

31, 659 

27,329 

15.9 

434, 142 

88. 1 

382,318 

18, 352 

11.0 

200,979 

88.9 

17a 733 


32,648 

29, 162 

14 8 

430, 656 

88.0 

379, 151 

20,381 

9.4 

190, 682 

86.0 

163,912 

231,708 


33,229 

26, 571 

15.1 

399, 919 

80.9 

323, 572 

19, 243 

17.2 

330, 348 

70. 1 

. 

33, 274 

31,699 

16.5 

523, 561 

82.9 

433, 995 

18, 485 

13.0 

239, 819 
206, 027 

73.4 

176, 127 


37, 168 

36,008 

19.0 

684 990 

98.6 

675, 623 

17,533 

11,8 

98.6 

203,057 


42,431 

41, 308 
34,709 

16.3 

673, 947 

94 7 

638, 149 

19, 161 

18.4 

351,854 

86.4 

304 154 

_ 

39, 245 
38, 359 

13.8 

480, 553 

162,7 

781, 906 

17, 607 

8.8 

155, 765 

152.8 

23a 012 


27, 257 

15.1 

412, 901 

202.8 

837, 237 

17,832 
22, 051 

12.5 

223, 754 

197.0 

440,875 


43, 126 

37, 130 

15.2 

565, 099 

206.3 

1, 165, 995 
4600,805 

ia2 

356, 339 

200.9 

715,831 


51, 483 

50,494 

15.1 

760, 377 

210.5 

25,200 

a2 

207,602 

230.9 

479,251 

_ 

44, 861 

40, 016 

15.3 

610, 597 

14a 6 

907, 291 

21, 127 
20,282 

10.5 

222,430 

130,4 

289,972 


45,625 

43, 414 

13.8 

600,316 

96.1 

671, 044 
614 399 

10.6 

214 589 

85.6 

183,790 

_ 

47,930 

42,358 

13.8 

586, 878 

104 7 

19, 969 

141 

280,720 

92.3 

269,013 


46, 103 

39,518 

14 5 

571, 959 

95.1 

643, 710 ! 

20, 141 

11.2 

225,422 

85.3 

19^283 


39, 749 

36,438 

16.2 

590,037 

132.1 

7^, 610 

17,771 

15.9 

282,636 

126.3 

357,086 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 3. — Wheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hy States, 1922-1924 


State 

Thousands of 

acres 

1 

! 

Production, thousands of j 
bushels i 

1 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands of 
dollars 


1922 i 

1923 

1924 1 

1922 

! 1 

1923 

1924 i 

1922 

1 

1923 1 

1924 1 

Maine 

4 

5 


100 

130 

130 

170 

153 

221 

Vermont 

4 

4 

3 

84 

84 

60 

122 

-118 

90 

New York 

1 463 

403 

1 380 

8,966 

8,159 

6,840 

10, 580 

; S, 974 

9,850 

New Jersey 

1 77 

74 

1 74 

1,540 

1, 480 

1,369 

1, 694 

1 1,828 

2,149 

Pennsylvania 

1,339 

1,283 

1, 213 

24,722 

24,338 

20,020 

27,194 

24, 338 

28,829 

Delaware 

: 109 

106 

101 

1,766 

1,908 

1,616 

1,907 

1,908 

2,327 

Maryland 

578 

600 

, 540 

I 9, 537 

11, 620 

8,532 

10,681 

11, 520 

12,371 

Virginia 

830 

838 

1 735 

10,375 

11, 145 

9,628 

12,658 

12,260 

14, 249 

West Virginia 

240 

228 

195 

2,760 

2,964 

2, 574 

3,367 

3,438 

3, 784 

North Carolina 

600 

544 

1 462 

5,400 

6,038 

1 5,644 

7,344 

7, 729 

8,870 

South Carolina 

165 

176 

123 

1,320 

1,925 

1,476 

2, 072 

' 2,964 

2,609 

Georgia 

190 

189 

81 

1,520 

1,739 

850 

2, 280 

2,556 

1,436 

Ohio 

2,526 

2,350 

2,221 

i 35,374 

42,770 

! 37,313 

41,388 i 

i 42,342 

64,104 

Indiana 

1,996 

2,076 

1,849 

i 28,928 

34, 248 

31,437 

32, 399 1 

33,563 

44 ; 640 

Illinois 

3, 196 

3,479 

2,411 

j 55,432 

62,506 

35,758 

59, 312 ' 

! 58,756 

48,631 

Michigan ^ 

1,023 

976 

911 

14,326 

16, 576 

20,014 

16, 475 : 

15,913 

27, 619 

Wisconsin ; 

176 

119 

109 

: 3,006 

1,970 

2,363 

3,096 i 

1, 931 

3,012 

Minnesota • i 

1,989 

1,840 

1,674 

i 27,276 

23, 385 

t 36,513 

27, 548 i 

1 22,216 

47,467 

Iowa ! 

731 

731 

428 

I 16,452 

13, 558 

8,628 

16,288 i 

i 12,067 

10,967 

Missouri 

3, 105 

i 2,830 

1,924 

1 38,818 

36,790 

24,629 

40,769 

35,686 

32,756 

North Dakota 

8,980 

9,650 

8,685 

126,618 

71,410 

134,618 

113, 956 

61,413 

1 169, 619 

South Dakota 

2, 989 

2,870 

2,296 

1 40,012 i 

27, 615 

34 ; 138 

36,811 ! 

1 22,287 

42, 673 

Nebraska 1 

4,177 

3, 174 

2,989 

59,838 

31, 388 

57,116 

67, 445 : 

! 26,052 

69, 680 

Kansas 

9,756 

8,299 

9,435 

122,861 i 

83,804 

153, 738 

120,404 

76,262 

196, 784 

Kentucky 

650 

620 

434 

7,475 

7,688 

4, 340 

8, 820 

S, 303 

6,206 

Tennessee ' 

472 

443 

340 

4,484 

4,519 

3,570 

6, 515 

I 5, 197 

5,248 

Alabama 

20 

15 

8 

218 

150 

80 

349 

195 

130 

Mississippi 

5 

4 

2 

60 

60 

32 

87 

66 j 

48 

Texas 

1,249 

1, 569 

1,396 

9,992 

16, 370 

26,826 

10,991 

! 16,861 ! 

33,316 

Oklahoma 

3,300 

3,460 

3,346 

31,350 

37,960 

54,874 

30,723 

1 35,294 

68,044 

Arkansas 

78 

70 

59 

1,014 

770 

678 

1,075 

832 

902 

Montana 

3,618 

3,274 

3,154 

52,714 

47,708 

51, 668 

46, 916 

39,121 

64,088 

Wyoming 

179 

176 

141 

2,506 

2,785 

2,131 

2,055 

2,228 

2,365 

Colorado 

1,620 

1, 407 

3,457 

21, 776 

18,272 

21, 030 j 

19,380 

16, 166 

24,815 

New Mexico 

105 

108 

163 

885 

1, 300 

2,551 I 

1,062 1 

i 1,404 

3,188 

Arizona 

49 

42 

31 

1,274 

1,092 

837 

1,465 1 

j 1,529 

1,180 

Utah 

294 

272 

254 

5,682 

6,566 

4,413 

5, 113 

5, 975 

5,736 

Nevada 

21 

20 

19 

550 

507 

402 

660 

; 583 

603 

Idaho - 

1, 123 

1,052 

933 

24, 275 

30, 115 

17, 828 

21,847 

24, 092 

1 23,355 

Washington 

2,486 

2,446 

2,211 

32,104 

61, 215 

27,300 

33,388 

621,033 

! 35,490 

Oregon 

1,093 

1,111 

1,099 

18,900 

26,807 

15, 450 

20, 412 

23,590 

19,930 

California 

712 

748 

318 

15, 308 

16, 157 

4, 770 

17,604 

17,450 

7,346 

United States 

62, 317 

69,659 

54,209 

j 867, 598 

797, 381 

872, 673 

873, 412 

I 735,993 

! 1,136,596 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
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Table 4. — Durum wheat: ^ Estimated yield per acre and production in four States 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Also included in spring wheat. Table 5. 
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Table 5. — Winter and spring wheat: Acreage sown and harvested^ production^ and 
farm value December by States f 19B4 


Winter wheat i 


Spring wheat i 


State 

Acre- 
age 
sown 
in pre- 
ceding 
fall 

Acie- 

age 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

Dec. 

1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec. 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


1 1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


acres 

acres 

Bush. 

bushels 

Cents 

doUars 

I acres 

Bush. 

bushels 

Cents 

doUars 









20.0 

130 

170 

221 

Vermont---. 







3 

i 20.0 

60 

150 

90 

New York 

3S0 

366 

18.6 

i 6,588 

144 

9,487 

14 

1 18.0 

252 

144 

363 

New Jersey 

77 

i 74 

18.6 

1,369 

157 

2,149 






Pfflmsylvania 

1,240 

1,203 

16.5 

19,850 

144 

28,584 

10 

ii5 

170 

I 144 

245 

Delaware 

106 

101 

16.0 

1, 616 

144 

2,327 

j 





Maryland 

562 

640 

15.8 

8! 532 

145 

12,371 






Virginia — - 

775 

735 

13.1 

9,628 

148 

14,249 






Wtffit Virginia.- 

212 

195 

13.2 

2,574 

147 

3,784 






North Carolina. 

486 

462 

12.0 

5,544 

160 

8;870 



! 



South Carolina, 

129 

123 

12.0 I 

1,476 

170 

2,509 






Georgia 

140 

81 

10.5 

850 

169 

1,436 



• 



Ohiol. 

2,468 

2, 221 

16.8 1 

37,313 

145 

54, 104 






Indiana 

1,903 

1,845 

17.0 

31,365 

142 

44,538 

4 

18.0 

72 

142 

i 102 

Illinois 

2,678 

2,330 

14.7 

34,251 

136 

46,581 

81 

18.6 

1,507 

136 

2,050 

Michigan 

922 

904 i 

22.0 

19,888 

13S i 

27,445 

7 

18.0 

126 

138 

174 

Wisconsin 

66 

64 

22.0 

1, 408 

128 

1,802 1 

45 

21.0 

945 

128 

1,210 

Minnesota 

106 

100 

22.0 

2,200 

130 

2,860 1 

1,674 

21.8 

34,313 

130 

44,607 

Iowa 

408 

396 

20.4 

8,078 

127 

10,259 1 

32 

17.2 

550 

127 

698 

Missouri 

2,134 

1,921 

12.8 

21589 

133 

32,703 

3 

13.6 

40 

133 

53 

North Dakota, . 






j 

8,685 

15.6 

134,618 

126 

169, 619 

South Dakota.. 

89 

80 

110 

1, 120 

125 

1,400 ; 

2,216 

14.9 

33,018 

125 

41,272 

Nebraska 

2,941 

2,794 

19.5 

51483 

122 

66,469 1 

195 

13.6 

2,632 

122 

3,211 

Kansas 

9,819 

9,426 

16.3 

153,644 

128 

196,664 

9 

10.6 

94 

128 

120 

Kentucky. 

620 

434 

10.0 

1340 

143 

^206 






Tennessee 

395 

340 

10.6 

3,670 

147 

5,248 i 






Alabama 

11 

8 

10,0 

80 

162 

130 i 


i 


1 


Mississippi 

4 

2 

16,0 

32 

150 

48 ' 






Texas 

1,469 

1,396 

18.6 

25,826 

129 

33, 816 



— — --.-1 



Oklahoma 

3,485 

3,346 

10.4 

61874 

124 

68,044 






Arkansas... 

62 

59 

11.5 

678 

133 

902 






Montana 

685 

637 

17.1 

10,893 

124 

13,507 

2,617 

16.2 

40,776 

124 

50,561 

Wyoming 

16 

16 

16.0 

256 

111 

284 

125 

15.0 

1,875 

111 

2,081 

Colorado 

1,268 

1, 141 

110 

15,974 

118 

18, 849 

316 

16.0 

6,056 

118 

6,968 

Now Mexico 

122 

110 

16.0 

1,650 

125 

2,062 

63 

17.0 

901 

125 

1,126 

Arizona 

32 

31 

27.0 

837 

141 

1, 180 






Utah 

157 

149 

12.0 

( 

1,788 

130 

2,324 

106 

25.0 

3,025 

130 

3,412 

Nevada 

3 

3 

22.0 

tiO 

150 

99 

10 

21.0 

336 

150 

504 

Idaho 

397 

353 

16.0 

6,648 

131 

7,399 

580 

21.0 

12, 180 

131 

16,956 

Washington 

1, f,b7 

1, m 

15.3 

19,354 

130 

25,100 

940 

8.4 

7,946 

130 1 

10,330 

Oregon — „ — 

946 

869 

15.0 

13, 035 

129 

16, 815 

230 

10,6 

2,416 

129 ! 

3, 115 

California 

691 

318 

15.0 

1770 

154 

7,340 
















United vStates.. 

39, 749 

36. 438 

16.2 

690,037 

1 

132.1 

779,510 

17,771 

15.9 

282,636 

12C.3 

367,086 
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Table 6. — Wheat: Yield per acre, 1909^19^4 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

4 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

i 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Maine 

Vennont 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

. West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

UlinoiS- - 

Michigan 

Wisconsin- 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska ! 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana.. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Bv,. 

25.5 

25.0 

21.0 

17.9 

17.0 

14.0 

14.5 
11.2 

13.0 

9.5 

10.0 
lao 

15.9 

15.3 

17.4 

18.8 

19.6 
16.8 

17.0 

14.7 

13.7 

14.1 

18.8 

14.4 
11.8 

10.4 

10.5 
11.0 

9.1 
12,8 

11.4 

30.8 
28.7 

29.6 

24.5 

25.0 

25.9 

28.7 

27.8 

23.2 

20.2 

14.0 

Bn, 

29.7 

29.3 

23.7 

18.5 

17.8 

17.0 

17.4 

12.8 

12.5 
1L4 

11.0 

10.5 
16.2 

15.6 
16.0 

18.0 

19.3 
16.0 
21.0 

13.8 

5.0 

12.8 
16.2 
14.1 
12.8 

11.7 
12.0 

14.0 

15.0 

16.3 

13.9 

22.0 

25.0 

22.3 

20.0 
22.3 

22.1 

26.5 

22.6 
16u9 
22.1 
18.0 

Bu. 

21.0 

27.8 
19.5 

17.4 

13.5 

16.7 

16.5 
12.0 

11.5 

10.6 

11.4 
12.0 
16.0 

14.7 
16.0 

18.0 

15.9 
10.1 

16.4 

15.7 

8.0 

4.0 

13.4 

10.7 

12.7 

11.5 

11.5 
12.0 

9.4 

8.0 

10.5 

28.7 
26.0 

18.9 

22.9 

29.6 

22l3 

28.3 

30.7 

22.7 
21.0 
18.0 

Bu. 

23.5 

25.0 

16.0 

18.6 
18.0 

17.5 

15.0 

11.6 

14.5 
8.9 

9.2 

9.3 

8.0 
8.0 

8.3 

10.0 

19.0, 

15.5 

19.8 

12.5 

18.0 

14.2 

17.6 

15.5 
10.0 

10.5 

10.6 
12.0 

15.0 

12.8 

10.0 

24.1 

28.7 

24.2 
20.9 

30.7 

25.7 

29.2 
28.6 
23.5 
26.0 
17.0 

Bu. 

25.5 

24.5 
20.0 

17.6 

17.0 

14.5 

13.3 

13.6 

13.0 
1L7 

12.3 
12.2 

18.0 

18.5 

18.7 

15.3 

19.3 
16.2 

20.6 

17.1 

10.5 

9.0 
17.9 

13.0 

13.6 

12.0 

11.7 

14.0 

17.5 

10.0 

13.0 

23.8 

25.0 

21.0 

18.8 

32.0 

24.2 
27.7 

27.6 

23.2 

21.0 
14.0 

Bu. 

25.0 

26.3 

20.0 
18.0 

16.7 

15.9 

15.1 

12.2 

12.9 

10.4 

10.8 
10.8 

14.8 

14.4 

15.1 

16.0 

lae 

14.9 
! 19.0 

14.8 

11.0 

10.8 
16.8 

13.5 

12.2 

11.2 

11.3 

12.6 

13.2 
12.0 

11.8 

25.9 
26.7 

23.2 

21.4 

27.9 

24.0 

28.1 

27.5 

21.9 
21.9 

16.2 

Bu. 

27.0 

29.0 
22.6 

18.0 
18.1 

20.5 

21.5 

14.5 

15.0 

12.0 

11.5 
12L1 

18.5 

17.4 

18.6 

19.7 

19.1 
10.6 
18.6 

17.0 

11.2 
9.1 

18.6 

20.5 

16.5 

15.5; 

13.0: 

13.0! 

13.0 

19.0 

13.0 
20.2 
22.9 

23.8 

24.2 

28.0 

25.0 

29.6 

26.2 

23.6 

20.8 

17.0 

Bu. 

28.0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

18.5 

15.0 

16.1 

13.8 

15.0 

10.9 
10.8 

11.0 
^.3 

17.2 

19.0 

21.3 

22.7 

17.0 

20.0 
12.3^ 

ia2 

17.1 

18.3 

12.5 
ILO 

10.5 
12.0 
20.0 

15.5 
1L6 

12.6 
26.6 

26.5 

24.2 

22.2 
28.0 

25.7 

29.6 
28.0 

25.7 
22.2 
16.0 

Bu. 

27.0 

25.0 

21.0 
20.0 

19.0 

16.0 
16.0 
12.7 

14.5 

10.5 

10.6 

11.4 

13.5 
12.0 
11.0 

156 

17.6 
7.6 

16.3 

8.5 

6.6 
6.8 

19.4 
12.0 

ao 

9.5 

9.6 

15.0 

11.0 

9.7 

8.0 
19.3 
21; 6 

119.8 
118.6 

129.0 

21.2 

28.9 

23.8 
23.7 

23.0 
150 

Bu. 

14.0 

20.0 
21.0 

19.0 

17.5 

16.5 

17.0 

13.0 

14.0 

10.0 

10.5 

8.5 
22.0 

18.5 
15 7 

18.0 

22.3 

17.5 
19.9 

15.3 

8.0 
14.0, 
13. 8| 
12.2 
12.0 
9 . 2 ! 
10.0 
15. 0| 
12. 0 

11. 5 

150 

10.4 
21. 2| 
22.6; 
12.7; 
250 

mi 

27.8 
253 
15 8 

14.6 

19.8 

Bu.] 
22.0 
22.0 
18. 2 ! 

17.0 

17.0 

13 . 0 ' 

15.5 

12.0 

14.2 

7.0 

11.0 

10.2 

19.0 
21.i> 

22.1 

14 . 2 ’ 

24 . 2 ; 

20.9 

18.9 

17.2 

13.5 

19.0 

11.2 

14. 1 

13.0 

10.0 
9.01 

15 6 
10.0 

12.6 

12.0 

12.61 

25.4 

12. 3 
15 7 
26.0 

20.2 
25 6 

21.3 
13.1 
14. 7 
150 

Bu. 
18.8 
15 0 
21,0 
18.0 

17.5 

12.0 

13.5 
11.8 
13.5 

7.9 

10.0 

155 

19.9 

14.9 

17.1 

19.4 

13.5 

9.4 

14.8 

13.5 

5 9 
8.2 

13.8 
!i3.8 

11.5 

9.3 

9.0 
14.0 
15 5 

14.0 

9.5 
2.7 

14.4 

13,7 

19.0 

25.0 
154 

21.2 
152 
158 
15 2 
15 5 

Bu. 

22.0 

19.0 
21.8 

16.0 
16.6 

17.0 

17.0 
12.5 

12.5 
1L7 

11.0 

150 
12.7 
12.0 

152 

153 

151 
9.8 

17.5 

12.5 

9.0 
9.2 

158 
115 4 
10.2 

9.5 

9.6 

10.0 

13.0 
15 0 

9.6 

153 

20.0 
15 0 
153 

24.0 

19:5 

22.3 

22.4 

159 
20.9 

14.0 

Bw. 

22.7 

23.0 
21.5 
153 

17.7 

156 
15 7 
12.9 

14.1 
150 
158 
15 6 

150 

151 

17.4 

17.8 

19.2 

13.3 
150 

13.8 

153 

11.9 
16.0 

14.4 
1L9 

15 5 
15 3 

14.8 
13.0 

13.5 

11.5 

14.6 

21.7 

19.2 
158 
254 

20.9 

26.4 

22.9 

19.4 

19.3 

152 

Bu. 

17.0 

14.0 

19.2 

19.0 

17.5 

11.5 

14.0 
9.8 

12.5 
7.6 

ILO 
15 5 
12 . 4 ! 

12.0 
151 

157 
13. li 
9.7| 

17.9 

10.9 

55 

9.1 

16.1 

12.2 
10.0 

10.0 
15 5! 

14.0 
15 0 

12.5 

9.3 

12.3 
17.2 

13. 5 
13.61 
2L0 

22.8 

23.5 

24.0 
22.8 

23.4 

16.0 

Bu. 

25.0 

21.0 

19.4 
20.0 
,15 6 
!i5 2 
15 5 

12.5 

11.6 

9.0 

50 
50, 
140 
14 5 

17.3 

140 
17.1 
13.7 

22.5 
[12.6 

141 

I 13.4 

143 

12.6 

11.5 

9.5 

159 

12.0 

50 

9.5 

13.0 
146 
140 
|13.4 

54 

250 

19.3 
252 

21.6 
12.9 

17.3 
21.6 

Bu. 

250 

21.0 

20.2 

20.0 

19.0 

18.0 
119.2 
13.3 
150 
iLi; 

ILO 
9.2| 
15 2 
155^ 
150^ 

17.0 
156, 
12,7 
15 5! 
13.0: 

7.4 

9.6 

9.9 

10.1 
12.4: 

152 

150 

150 

155 

ILO 

11.0 

146 

159 

150 

12.0 

250 

241 

254 

256 

126. 

2411 

i2L6 

Bu. 

250 

250 

18.0 

155 

155 

150 
158 

151 

13.2 
12.0 

12.0 

10.6 

158 

17.0 

148 

22.0 
21.6 
2L8 

20.2 
12.8 

155 

149 
19.1 

153 

150 

155 

150 

150 
18.6 

154 

1L6 

154 

151 
144 
150 

27.0 

17.4 

2L2 

19.1 
12.3 
141 
150 

United States. 

15.8 

13.9jl2.5l 

16.9 

15.2; 

14.7 

16.6 

17.0 

12. 2j 

14.1 

156|l2.8j 

13.6 

14.6 

12.8 

13.9 

13.4(161 
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Table 7. — Wheat: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre^ from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1923 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

ease 

Insect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

To- 

taX 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost, 

freeze, 

or 

win- 

ter 

kill 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
mat- 
ic » 


P.ct 

B.ci. 

P. et. 

JP.Ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P ct. 

PM. 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.cL 

P.ct. 

1909 

8.5 

3.2 

0.7 

2.4 

2.0 

1.2 

0.6 

15 9 

1.5 

1. 1 

EO 

51 

5 8 

22L$ 

1910. 

18.9 

.9 

.2 

6.6 

Kk 5 

2.6 

.2 

35 0 

.8 

1.9 

.4 

.2 

.6 

358 

1911 

25 5 

.8 

0 

1.5 

.4 

3.8 

.1 

32.3 

1.9 

1.9 

.2 

.2 

L3 

37.8 

1912 

51 

1.8 

.3 

9.5 

1.5 

1.8 

.4 

24 0 

1.8 

2.3 

.3 

.2 

.9 

255 

1913 

141 

.4 

.2 

1.9 

,7 

1.7 

.3 

19.8 

.3 

2.2 

.1 

.1 

LO 

255 

1914 

6.7 

L4 

.1 

LI 

LO 

2.7 

.2 

13.4 

3.0 

2.6 

.1 

.1 

.6 

158 

1915 

1.3 

7.3 1 

1.0 

L2 

1.6 

.1 

.4 

13.0 

2.4 

56 

.1 

.1 

.5 

19.7 

1916 

59 

58 

.6 

6.1 

L3 

2.7 

.2 

21.2 

12.5 

40 

.1 

.1 

.8 

357 

1917 

19.1 

.4 

,1 

11.8 

LO 

1.6 

.2 

34 4 

.7 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.3 

353 

1918 

14 6 

.3 

.1 

58 

LI 

2.0 

.2 

22.3 

L5 

LI 

.2 

.1 

.6 

257 

1919 

12.3 

6.2 

.4 

L3 

.8 

2.8 

.3 

24 3 

152 

2.5 

.1 

0 

.5 

37,6 

1920 

8.1 

2.3 

.2 

42 

! LO 

1.5 

.4 

17.7 

9.5 

44 

.1 

.1 

.4 

32.2 

1921 

13.3 

50 

.2 

3.1 

1.4 

3.6 

.3 

23.9 

52 

5 6 

.1 

.1 

.2 

351 

1022 

13.1 

2.0 

.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.4 

.2 

21.4 

3.4 

5 4 

.1 

.1 

.3 

257 

1923 

56 

40 

.5 

40 

1.4 

.8 

.2 

19.6 

46 

46 

.1 

.1 

.3 

29.2 
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Table 8. — Winter wheat: Yield 'per acre in States producing both winter and 

spring wheat, 1909-1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

New York 

Bu, 

21.0 


Bu 

19.5 

Bu. 

mo 

Bu. 

20.0 

Bu. 

20.0 

Fennsyivuniu 

17.0 

17.8 

13.5 

18,0 

17.0 

16.7 

Ohio - 

15.9 

16.2 

16.0 

8.0 

18.0 

14.8 

Indiana 

15.3 

15.6 

14.7 

8.0 

18.5 

14.4 

nimois 

17.4 

15.0 

16.0 

8.3 

18.7 

mi 

Michigan 

18 8 

18.0 

18.0 

10.0 

16.3 

16.0 

Wisconsin 

20.4 

20.0 

17.5 

19.5 

20.1 

19.5 

Minnesota 


. 

- _ 


16.2 


Iowa 

21.6 

21.2 

19.7 

23.0 

23.4 

21.8 

Missouri 

14.7 

13.8 

15.7 

12.5 

17.1 

14.8 

South Dakota 





9.0 


Nebraska 

ml 

16. 5 

i3.'8 

iao 

lao 

17.3 

Kansas 

14 5 

14.2 

10.8 

15. 5 

13.0 

14.6 

Montana 

32.5 

22.0 

31.7 

24. 5 

25.6 

27.3 

Wyoming 

32.5 

25.0 

2a 0 

28.0 

25.0 

27.3 

Colorado 

29.7 

23.0 

18.0 

24.5 

21.1 

23.3 

New Mexico 


20 0 

25.0 

20.0 

18.6 


Utah 

24 0 

20 5 

20.0 

24.0 

23.0 

22.3 

Nevada 


24.0 

23.0 

27.5 

23.0 


Idaho 

2U.0 

23.7 

31.5 

28.7 

27.4 

28.1 

W ashington 

25 8 

20.5 

27.3 

27.6 

27.0 

25.6 

Oregon 

21.0 23 7 

22.2 

26.8 

21.4 

23.0 

United States. 

16. 8|16. 9 

14,8|16.1 

16.51 

15.6 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Bu. 

22.5 
18.1 

18.5 

17.4 

18.5 

19.7 

21.5 

19.5 

21.6 

17.0 

14.0 
19.3 

20.5 

23.0 

24.0 

25.0 

25.0 

26.0 

29.0 

27.5 

26.5 

22.0 

Bu. 

25.0 
18.6 
20.3 

17.2 

19.0 

21.3 

23.0 

19.5 

21.0 

12.3 

20.5 

18.5 

12.5 

37.0 

26.0 

26.0 

22.0 

25.0 

26.0 

29.0 

27.6 

24.0 

Bu. 

21.0 

19.0 

13.6 

12.0 
11.0 

16.6 

19.0 

14.0 

18.5 

8.5 

18.5 

20.0 
12.0 
21. 5 ! 
21. 0 ; 

1 

20.0 

16.5 
20.0 

24.5 

24.0 

26.5 

23.0 

Bu. 

21.0 

17.6 

22.0 

18.5 

18.5 

18.0 

24.0 

18.0 
17 6 
15.3 

14 0 
12 0 
12.2 

13. 0 

20.0 

23.0 

10.0 
14 0 
26.0 
18.0 

21.5 

17.6 

Bu. 

18.0 

17.0 

19.0 

21.0 
21,6 

14 0 
21.2 
18.0 
20.6 
17.2 

17.0 
11. ll 
141 
12 7 
24. 0[ 

10.5 

10.0 

16.6 

29.0 
220 

23.6 

17.0 

Bu. 

220 

17.5 

20.0 

15.0 

17.5 

20.3 

19.6 

15.0 

18.3 

13.6 

13.0 
148 
13.8 

5.2 

12.0 

13.2 
19.1* 

12.7 

19.7 
18. 5 

21.1 

21.2 

Bu. 
22 3 
16.6 
12 7 
12.0 
16.1 

16. 6 
22.0 

19.0 
19.7 

12.5 

14.6 

17.4 

15.4 
12 0 

20.0 

17.5 
18.2 
15.9 

18.7 
20.0 

24.0 

22.2 

Bu. 

21.7 

17.7 
18.0 
10.2 

17.3 

17.9 

21.5 

17.7 

19.7 

13.8 

15 9 
10. 2 
144 

16.3 
21.0 

19.3 

17.3 

18.5 
24 7 
22.7 

24.4 
21.0 

Bu. 

19.5 

17.5 

12.4 
12.0 
16.2 

16.0 
16.0 
14 0 

19.2 

10.9 

14. 0 

15. 3 
12.2! 
14 0 

18. Oj 

12 0' 
12. G 

19 9 

20 2 

24.0 

27.9 

25. 5 

Jill. 

19.5 

18.6 
14 0 
14.6 

17.5 

14 0 

18.6 
14 0 

23.2 

12.5 

19.0 

14.5 

12.0 

15.2 
14 0 

13.0 
5.5 
14 0 
19.7 

19.6 

16.6 

19.0 

Bu. 

20.4 

19.0 
18.2 
16.6 

18.0 

17.0 

17.0 

16.0 

18.9 

13.0 

12.0 
10.0 
10.1 

17.0 

15.0 

12.0 
9.3 

19.9 
25.7 
28.0 

27. 6, 
25. 0 

Bu. 

18.0 

16.5 
16.8 

17.0 
14 7 

22.0 
22.0 
22.0 
20.4 
12.8 

14.0 

19.6 

m 3 

17.1 
16.0 

14.0 

15.0 

12.0 
22.0 
16.0 

16,3 

15.0 

19,0 

16.3 

13.8 

15.1 

16.2 

15.1 

16.3 

16.7, 

13.8 

13.8 

14.6 

16.2 
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Table 9. — Spring wheat: Yield per acre in States producing both winter and 

spring wheat, 1909-1924 


State 


1909 1910 1911 


New York 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinois 

Midiigan 


|1912 


Bu.Bu. Bu, 


Wisconi*in 19. Oi 

Minnehof.i ,16. b| 

Iowa - 114.7 

Misiioun 

South Dakota ’14. l 

Nebraska |14. 0l 

Kansas ill. s! 


Bu, 


(18.714. 5'18.5 
l(!.010,l|15.fi 
i2a913.817.0 


12.8! 4.0 
13.910.0 


14. 2 
14.1 


Montand.. 


8.4| 4.215.0 


28 8 22.0126.2 23.5 

Wyoming 127. 0 25. 0'26. 0 29. 21 

Colorado 29. 4 

New Mexico ,24. 5 


Utah 128.525.3 27.029 2 


25.0'26.029. 

21. 9 19. 5.24. 0l21. 0 
20. 0,20. 5 22. OilO.'O, 


1913 


Av. , 
Il909-i 
1913 


Bu. 


18,6 

16.2 

17.0 


9.0 

| 12.0 

8 . 6 '! 
|21. 6j‘ 
26. 0 


Nevada 28. 7l29. 0*32. 6 

Idaho 26.0,20.4129.0 

Washington *20. 6 14. 5119. 5 

Oregon 1& 7 1 18. 0 | 17. 7 

United States . 15. bill. 0* 9. 4 


30.2 

28.3 

20.4 
119.5 


17.: 


28.0 

31.01 

28.01 
19.0 
19. 5 | 

13.0, 


Bu. 


17.9 

14.9 
16.7 


1914 


:i7.o 

ia5 

13.5 


10.8 
12 . « 

9.5 

24.2 
26,4 

23.2 

21 . 2 , 

27.6' 

30.31 

26.3 
18.8' 
18.7 1 

13.3 


Bu.\ 


9.0 

11. 5 

I 

15. 0 

17.0 

|22.0 

22. 5 


19161 


J5!i. 


22.5 

117.0 

16. 


117. 0 


1916 1917 


1918 


Bu. 


Bu. 

121.01 


tS! 

17. 


Bu,\Bu}Bu. 

'20,015,018.0 

17.015.016.0 

16.013.0 

9.012.0 
114.616.6 

18.011.2.10.0 


21 . 6 | 
23.0 
26.9 


16. 6121.2 
7.5117.5 
13.021.5 
-.-I 9.0 
6.3*14.0 
jlG,0;i2.6l6,5 

[12.010.5 6.0 

26. 0 18. 0 9. 0 

27.022.022.0 
121.019.5 22.0 

|23. 0.22. 5,21. 5,18, 0| 


25.0 

30.0 

24.0 

120.0 

16.5 

llLhl 


28.025.026. 0 


32.031.5 
26.6 23.5 
,22.221.5 
17.0 23.0 

118.4 8.8 


28.0 

| 22.0 

13.6 

11.0 

12.5 


1919 1920 


24.7 

21.0 

18.0 

[16.6 

19.0 
11.9 

8.0 

12. 5 

126.0 

17.5 
[24.0 


23.8 

25.0 

21.0 


Av. 

1914-1 

1920 


12.412,6' 
9.31 9.5 
9.511.3 

8.513.0 
8.0i 9.0 
8.5| 9.5 

1 I 
9.312.5 

2.310.0 
115.020.0 
15.419.4 
[18.718.5, 


18.723,7' 

[ 21 . 4 I 23 . 0 | 

18. 0|24, 0, 
6|13. 011.9* 

n'fi 


11.013. 0 ; i7.0 
16.2 8.2|10.5| 


Bu. 


18.1 
13. 2 
14.8 


11.8 

12.3 

10.5 

13.5 

22.0 

10.6 

20.9 


1921 


1922 


Bu. 
14.5 
|15.0 
12 5 
12 0 
14.5 
9.0 


Bu. 

116.0 


1923,1924 


Bu. 

18.0 


Bu 

116.61 _ 

15. 0*15. 5117.0 
15, 0, 

[11.015. 0,18.0 


14.5 

14.6 


17. 018.fi 
15. 018.0 


ILli 
9.5 
10.3 
, 12.0 

‘ 9.013.2 

11.311.4 

8.2 8.3 

112.014.4 


15.3'16.0 
13.7112.5 
14.3'lZ9 
13. 5ll3. 0 
9.5 
9.0 

9.0 

14.0 


121.0 

;2L8 

17.2 
13.5 
14.9 

13.5 

10.5 

16.2 


17.0*14 0116. 015.C 
19.015 0'16.0|16.C 
116.6111.1 14. OILC 


24. 2126.3 25.0 
27. 3| 24. 0*27. 3 


22.7 
16. 0 
16.6 


12. 3 


,24.023. 029.0 


15.0 

17.0 


me 


29.2 

25.3 


9.3|22.0 


11.5 , 

14.1 


25. ( 
21.0 
[ 21.0 
8.4 


21.010.5 

11.215.9 
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Table 10. — Winter wheat: Percetitage of acreage abandoned 1909-1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

191111912 

1913 

Av. ! 
1909-' 
1913 1 

1914jl915 

' 

1916; 

1917;191S!i919 

i 

1920 1 


P. 

P. 

-P- 

p. 

P. 

p. i 

P. i 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 1 


ci. 

ci. 

ct. 

ct. 

ci. 

ci. 1 

ct, ; 

ct. 

ct. 

ct. 

ct. 

cL 

ct. I 

New York 

5. 5 

1.4 

42 

5. 1 

2.0 

3.61 

1.0! 1.2 

1.0 

4.0 

15.0 

0.7 

1. 0 

New Jersey 

3. 21 

3.4 

3.4 

5.7 

4 0 

3.9 

4. 5i 4. 0 

3.0 

5.0 

6,0 

1.0 

10.0, 

Pennsylvania 

2.7 

2.3 

3.8 

4.6 

3.0 

3.3 

2.01 

49 

2.5 

4 0 

5.0 

. 5 

3.5; 

Delaware 

2.0 

1.7 

3.4 

3.9 

2.7 

2.71 

2. 0: 2. 5 

3.0 

3.5 

9. 0 

0 

5.0! 

Maryland 

1.5 

1. 1 

2.9 

3.0 

1.8 

2.11 

1. 5! 

3.0 

3.8 

4 2 

6.0 

.5 

4.0! 

Virginia 

1.3 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.8 

2.3 

1.9; 3.5 

2.0 

5.0 

1. 0| 1. 0 

3.0 ' 

West Virginia.- 

1.7 

3.6 

4 0 

3.3 

3.3 

3.2 

2 .o| 2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

. 0 

4 0 

North Carolina 

l.S 

3.5 

3.8 

3.3 

2.5 

3.0 

2. 6, 4. 0 

1.5 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

2.01 

South Carolina 

3.3 

3.8 

3.5 

4 3 

4 0 

3.8 

3.0 

3.3 

3.0 

25.0 

2,0 

2.0 

2 .o; 

Georgia-- 

3.0 

6.0 

3.3 

5.0 

3.0 

4.1 

3.0 5.0 

4.0 

38.0 

11. Oi 6.0 

5.0! 

Ohio 

10.0 

5.6 

3.245.2 

3.3 

13.5 

L3 

l.S 

18.0 

4.0 

5.0 

. 1!16. 01 

Indiana 

8.5 

6.0 

3. 6,46. 5 

3. 5 

13.6 

1.3 

2.0 

30.0 

20.0 

1.0, 1.0 

13.0 

Illinois 

7.5 

8.0 

4. iWo 

2.0 

15.0 

2.0 

2.0 

33.0 

35.0 

3.0 

1.0 

18.0 

Michigan 

5.0 

5.5 

3. 2,26. 0 

4 5 

8.8 

2.3 

1.0 

3.5 

5. 0!24 0 

l.C 

7.Q 

Wisconsin 

6.0 

4.4 

7.2 

7.2 

4 6 

5.9 

5.0 

3.0 

20.0 

5.0 

45. 0 2 0 

4 0 

Minnesota 







8.0 

3.0 

25.0 

15. 0 

18.0 

25 

14 0 

Iowa 

4.0 

28.1 

4. 0,18. 3 

3.5 

11.6 

2.0 

1.0 

18.0 

62.0 

13.0 

.4 

6.0 

Missouri 

9.0 

17.5 

3. 0 23. 2 

1.5 

10.8 

1.4 

2.5 

20.0 

22.0 

1.0 

.6 

9.0 

South Dakota 







14 0 

3.0 

9. 0 

34 0 

20. 0; A 0 

lAO 

Nebraska 

'7.'2 

28.* 5 

10. ojia 5 

“i'o 

11.6 

4 0 

1.0 

4 0 

75.0 

lao 

.3 

8.0 

Kansas 

8.0 

30.7 

27. 0 18. 0 

6.0 

17.9 

4 5 

3.5 

5.0 

53.0 

29.0 

.4 

16.0 

Kentucky 

5.5 

6.5 

3. 9|13. 0 

5.0 

6.8 

2.3 

7.0 

6.0 

16.0 

2.0 

1.0 

14.0 

Tennessee ! 

3.0 

6.4 

4 3i 5.6 

3.2 

4.5 

2.0 

4 5 

4. 5 

35.0 

2 Oi 1. 8 

14 0 

Alabama ] 

5.0 

6.7 

6.2 

7. 01 4. 3 

5.8 

8.0 

5,0 

6.0 

30.0 

3. 0. 2. 0 

3.0 

Mississippi 

o! 

0 

10.0 

17. 0: 2. 5 

5.9 

16.0 

10.0 

6. 0 

25.0 

5.0 

5.0 

10.0 

Texas 

37.0 

3.3, 7.0 

1. 5111. 0 

12.0 

5.0 

. 5133. C 

25. C 

45.0 

3.0 

10.0 

Oklahoma 

7.5 

5.0,34.0 

las 

7.0 

12.8 

3.0 

.5 

5.0 

17.0 

20.0 

.1 

13.0 

Arkansas 

3. 0 

3. 3 5. 0 

7.(1 

2.4 

41 

2.6 

2.0 

6.0 

6.C 

1.0 

1.7 

6,0 

Montana 

15.5 

15. C 

6.4 

3.7 

7.0 

9.3 

5.0 

6.0 

25.0 

22. € 

12.0 

45 

220 

Wyoming 

2.9: 

4.5 

7.7 

8.7 

46 

6.7 

4.0 

2.0 

5.0 

15.0 

10.0 

40 

ao 

Colorado 

6.0 

10.0 

11.4 

7.8 

5.1 

8.1 

8.0 

3,0 

8.0 

20.0 

7.0 

1.0 

12 0 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

0 

10. 9114. 2 

5.0 

7.0 

2.5 

8.0 

28. G 

35.0 

6.0 

15.0 

Arizona 

0 

c 

0 

16. O' 5. 0 

; 4.0 

6.0 

3.5 

6.G 

10. C 

13. (] 

6.C 

6.0 

Utah - 

9.0 

5.C 

2.6 

7.1! 8.5 

6.4 

3.0 

3,C 

2.C 

6,6 

20 

4 5 

4 0 

Nevada 

5.0 

C 

6.9 

5. o:i3. 3 

5.8 

4.5 

4C 

3.C 

5.C 

i.e 

5.0 

12 0 

Idaho 

4.2 

40 

47 

3.8 

5.0 

4 3 

2.0| 

4, o; 5. 6 

10.0 

4 0 

2.0 

mo 

Washington 

40 

7.6 

4 9 

4 5! 6. 6 

5.3 

i 4 5 

4 0120.0 

33.0 

5.0 

3.0 

20.0 

Oregon 

3.0 

6.( 

3.9 

L< 

6,0 

3.9 

2.0 

2.5 

2.( 

11.0 

2C 

L5 

3.0 

California 

16.3 

5.2 

8.0 

8. 0;30. 0 

13.5 

5.0 

5. 0120, 0 

20.0 

16.0 

lao 

16.0 

United States- 

7.4 

13.7 

la? 

20. oj 5.0 

11.4 

3.1 

2.6 

11.6 

28. 9iia 2 

1 

1.1 

12 31 


1920 


! 1921(1922 19231924 


9.8j 


10.9 

17.4 

&4 

as 

is.« 

6.6 


12.8 

a4 

13.0 


ia4 


2. 3| 5. 0 
2L 5! 2. 0 
la 0,16.0 

7. 0 12. 0 

1.0 2.0 

2.0 3.7 

7.5 6.0 
2.012L0 

8. 0127. 0 

3.5 3.0 

2.0 2.0 
5 . o: 6- 0 


40.0 

25.0 

28.0 
3.5 25.0 


8. 0 50.0 


8 .< 


nao 

1.0 

954.0 


4. 7-14.414.3 7.5 


Division ol Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Based on percentages reported abandoned to May 1 by crop reporters. Total for season used in De- 
cember estimate may be greater or less. 


Table 11, — Wheat: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1917-192B 


Percentage of year's receipts as reported by about 3,500 mills and elevators 


rear oe^mnmg 

July 

Aug. Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. ! Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

7.4 

12.4 

19.3 

18.0 

13.7 

7. el 4 7 

3.9 

3.7 

41 

3.1 

21 

100.8 

1918 - 

17. 6 

19. 9 

18.0 

13.8 

8.7 

7. 3 ■ 4. 6 

3. 1 

2 0 

1.6 

1,9 

1.5 

loao 

1919 

17. 1 

23.2 

15.6 

11.1 1 

7.5 

5. 7 4. 2 

3, 0 1 

29 

3.1 

3.4 

3.2 

loao 

1920-- 

12 1 

14 3 

15.9 

10.6 ! 

6.9 

6. 2 i 5. 5 

5.3 

4.9 

5.0 

6.4 

6.9 

loao 

1921 

19. 1 

18. 2 

16.4 

10.6 ! 

6.8 

5. 4 i 4. 4 

4,9 

3.9 

3.2 

3.5 

3.6 

100.0 

1922 - 

14 8 

17.3 

14 2 

12.0 

8.6 

7. 4 i 5. 5 

5.1 

43 

3.7 

3.4 

27 

loao 

1923 

13.4 

17.6 

16.7, 

13.7 

9.5 

6.2* 4 6 

1 i 

4.8 

3.3 

2.9 

3.7 

3.6 

10Q.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 12. — Wheat: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 1900- 

1913, annual 1921-1934 


Yield per acre 


1921 1922 


1921 1922 1923 1924 


Northern Hemisphere 

.OKXH.M.B.C. '.'iS 

Canada 9,945 23,251 22,423 

United States 47,097 63,696 62,317 

Mexico 12,174 1,419 

Total North Amer- 
ica comparable 

1909>1913 59,216 86,159 

Total North Amer- 
ica comparable 

1924 57,042 86,957 84,740 


23, 261 22, 423 
63, 696 62, 317 


59,216 86,159 


Bush- Bush- Bush- Btish- Bush^ 


22,672 22,505 
59, 659 54, 209 


82,331 76,714 i 


United Kingdom; 

England and Wales, . 1, 787 

Scotland 57 

Ireland 43 

Norway 12 

Sweden 255 

Denmark .* 3 154 

Netherlands 138 

Belgium *404 

Luxemburg 27 

France a 16, 500 

Spain 9, 547 

Portugal 3 1,211 

Italy 311,793 

Switzerland 105 

Germany 24,029 

Austria a 635 

Czechoslovakia 2 1, yjg 

Hungary 3 3,712 

Yugoslavia 2 3,982 

Greece 241, 134 

Bulgaria 2 2,409 

Rumania 259,515 

Poland 23,350 

Lithuania 2 211 

Latvia 2 85 

Esthonia. 2 23 

Finland 8 

Russia, including Ukraine 
and Northern Caucasia, 257, 420 

Total Europe com- 
parable 1909-1913. 130, 204 
Tottil Europe com- 
paratde 1924 70, 433 

AFRICA ===== 

Morocco (1, 700) 

Algeria 3,520 

Tunis 1,310 

Egypt 1, 314 

Total Africa com- 
parable 1909-1913. 7, 844 

Cyprus 

India 29,224 

Russia (Asiatic) 16,789 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 1, 179 

Chosen 574 

Formosa 15 

Kwantung 3 4 


1, 976 1, 967 

65 65 

43 41 

41 25 


18,300 
10,386 
: 1,267 
>11,877 
117 


Total Asia compar- 
able 1909-1913 

Total Asia compar- 
able 1924 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1909-1913. 
Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1924 


31.2 

35.3 

31.2 

31.5 

33.2 

39.9 

39.5 

38.8 

39.3 


37.0 

33.7 

34.6 

3a 5 


25.5 

j 23.7 

25.7 

2a6 

2a2 

3L8 

34.5 

26.4 

30.5 

22.5 

41.1 

1 50.7 

39.0 

43.2 


36.1 

47.6 

41. 1 

4a 3 

3a3 

37.6 

42.3 

35.4 

I 38.8 

37.1 

22.8 

21.4 

7.5 

18.8 

14.6 

19.7 

24.3 

18.6 

20.2 

21.1 

13.7 

14,0 

12.2 

15.2 

1L9 


7.4 

8.7 

las 


15.6 

16.3 

14.1 

19.5 

16.1 

3L6 

3a 6 

22.8 

34.2 

29.9 

32.6 

3a 3 

2L2 

29.1 

25.7 

20.2 

17.3 

16.1 

18.7 

1&8 

22.0 

24.9 

20.1 

24,0 

2a9 

19.3 

18.3 

las 

20.4 

14.4 

15.6 

14.0 

12.1 

16.9 

17.2 

14.4 

11.3 

10.7 

12.6 


15.7 

13.1 

16.9 

16.7 

11.6 

16.7 

12.8 

lAl 

16.4 

9.5 

19.0 

17.9 

16.4 

19.8 

ia4 

15.5 

15.9 

16.9 

14.7 

ia9 

17.4 

17.0 

13.7 

15.8 

16.5 

15.8 

13.8 

14.6 

13.2 


17.1 

16.0 

18.7 

1L8 

18.8 

10.6 

4.8 

10.8 




6.2 

H.9 1 

10.8 

9.4 1 

5.6 i 

11.6 

7,1 

3.4 

6.4 

25.4 

24.1 

26.5 



• 

12.1 

13.1 

13.7 

9.7 

13.0 

la 1 

6.8 

9.5 


22.6 

23.9 

2a2 

las 

11.8 

9.8 

8.5 

9.1 

9.6 

15.5 

lao 



32,040 32,327 


186,218 181,555 
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Table 12. — Wheat: Acreage and yield •per acre in specified countries, average 
1909-1913, annual 1921-1924 — Continued 


Country 

Acreage 

Yieid per acre 

Aver- 

age, 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

3923-24 

1924-25 

Aver- 

age, 

1909-10 

to 

1913-U 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

SOUTHEEN HEMISPHEEE 

1 192 
1,003 
»791 
16, 051 
4S03 
7,603 
241 

232 

1,345 

812 

14,240 

992 

9,719 

363 

213 

1,473 

663 

16,254 




12.9 
17.6 
12.2 
13.4 

8.5 

13.3 

29.9 




Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa . 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Total Southern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

Total Southern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1924: 

1,379 
1,056 
17, 215 

1,399 

1,052 

17,755 

2 ao 

8.2 

9.2 

7.5 

11,9 

2a7 

17.6 

7.8 

12.0 

20.0 
IL 8 
. 14.3 

10.7 

9,764 

276 

9,498 

174 

10, 775 
170 

11.2 
30.4 1 

13.2 

24.4 


i 

28,684 ! 

25,689 

271, 793 

191, 411 

27,693 

26,469 









28,430 

29,322 

31, 151 






World total com- 
parable 1909-1913- 
World total com- 
parable 1924 






210. 095 

212, 781 

215, 540 

212, 706 













Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture, except where otherwise stated. Figures in parenthesis denote unofficial estimates, interpolations, 
etc. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and 
the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Two-year average. ‘ One year only. 

* Estimated for present territory. * Four-year average, 

s Three-year average. * Excluding native lo<^ions. 


Table 13. — Wheat', Production in specified countries, average 1909-191S, annual 

1921-1924 

[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Coimtry 

Average 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 j 

1 

1 

1923 

1924 

Noetherk Hemisphere 






NORTE AMERICA 

Canada 

197,119 
690, 108 
! 111,481 

300,858 

814,905 

399,786 
867, 598 
13,626 

474,199 

797,381 

13,657 

2n,622 

872,673 

13,962 

United States 

Mexico 



Total North America comparable 1909- 
1913 

898,708 


1,281,010 

1,285,237 

1, 158, 267 



EUROPE 






United Kingdom; 

England and Wales 

55,770 

2,273 

1,597 

306 

69, 776 

61,312 

64,872 

61,259 

Scotland < 

‘2,668 

1,461 

972 

^520 

1,417 

643 

2,320 

1,269 

587 

Ir^and i 


Norway 

664 

Sweden _ 

8,103 

*6,332 

4,976 

*15,199 

615 

1^335 

11,145 

8,562 

H495 

621 

9,381 

9,249 

6,161 

11,083 

8,858 

7,279 

Denmnrlr 

Netherlands- - 

6^211 

13,376 

4, §16 

Belgium . _ _ _ _ __ _ 

10,616 

12,612 

Luiembm^ 

173 

301 

1 261 

Pranoe.. 

*325,644 

130,446 

*11,850 

323,467 

243,315 

275,569 

2S2;335 

Spain 

145,150 

9,418 

126,469 

157,110 

122,884 

Portugal 

9,782 

1^964 

8,630 

Italy 

* 184, 393 
3.314 

194,071 

3,674 

161,641 

224,836 

3,693 

169,779 
i 3,112 

Switzerland - 

2,348 


1 Four-year average. * One year only. 

i Estim^d for present territory. 
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Table 13 . — Wheatx ProducHoti in specified countries, average 1909-1913, annual 

1921-1924 — (Continued 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Northern Hemisphere— Continued 
EUROPE— continued 


Germany 

Austria - 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Greece - 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonla - 

Finland 

Russia, including Ukraine and Northern 
Caucasia 

Total Europe comparable 190&-1913.. 
Total Europe comparable 1924 

\FRICA 


Morocco 

Algeria 1 

Triads 

Egypt 

Total Africa comparable 1909-1913... 

ASU 


Cyprus 

India 

Russia (Asiatic) 

Japanese Empire: 

japan 

Chosen 

Formosa 

Kwantung 

Totfid Asia comparable 1909-1913 

Total Asia comparable 1924 

Tot^ Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable 1909-1913 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable 1924 


Country 


Southern Hemisphere 


Peru 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa * 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable 1909-1913 

Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable 1924 i 

World total comparable 1909-1913 

World total comparable 1924 


Average 

1909-1913 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


* 131, 274 
2 12,813 
2 37, 879 
2 71, 493 
2 62,024 
2 2 16, 273 
2 37, 823 
2 158, 672 
2 63, 675 
2 3,264 

- 1,475 
2 364 
137 

2 607, S28 


107, 798 
6, 530 
38, 682 
52, 715 
51, 809 
11, 170 
29,239 
78, 563 
37, 409 
2,840 

784 

427 

447 

130, 071 


71, 933 
7, 422 
33, 621 
54,729 
44, 472 

9,553 
37,704 
92,007 
42, 451 
3,274 

968 

761 

710 

18^, 185 


106,448 j 


36,226 
67, 705 
61, 069 

13, 3S6 
36,223 
102,311 
49, 735 
2,965 

1,641 I 
737 1 
473 


1,955,802 

1,337,418 


1,346,089 
1, 200, 427 


1,228, 806 
1, 029, 674 


1,247,542 


(17,000)! 
36, 161 
6,224 
33, 662 


23,241 
28,177 
10, 619 
37, 010 


12,894. 
16, 986 
3, 674 
36, 648 


20,060 

36,394 

9,921 

40,654 


92,047 


2,.216 
351,841 
151, 113 

25,088 

6,898 

169 

<40 


99,047 


2,380 
250, 357 


28, 675 
11 , 111 
110 
62 


70, 202 


2,496 

366,987 

57,320 

29,315 

10,532 

91 

48 


537,365 

383,827 

3,483,922 

2,712,000 


367, 184 
290,043 


466,789 

406,834 

3,046,807 

2, 787, 720 


107,019 


2,611 
372, 661 


26,578 

8,599 

77 


407,838 


93, 216 
9,042 
34,293 
50,386 
70,062 

9,661 
28,319 
74, 332 
32,859 
3, 541 

1,642 


696 


1, 071, 070 


25, 170 
17, 366 
5, 181 
34, 186 


81. 892 


364, 149 


26,406 

10,605 


400,160 


3,047,036 2,711,379 


Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 


1921-22 


3 2,860 
20,062 
16,517 
147,059 
36,034 
90,497 
6,925 


3, 001 
23,636 
9,944 
191, 012 
8,419 
129,089 
10,565 


279,960 

147,059 
3, 763, 882 
2,859,059 


375, 666 
191,012 


1922-23 


1923-24 1924-25 


26, 937 
6,152 
195,842 
6,059 
n09,465 
8,395 


27, 521 
12,493 
247,036 
6,027 
125, 545 
4,250 


190,330 


195,842 


247,036 1 


190,330 


2,983,562 


3,294,672 1 2,901,709 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute unless other- 
wise stated. Figures in parentheses denote unofficial estimates, interpolations, etc. For each year is shown 
the harvest during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere ana the succeeding harvest in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

1 Four-year average. * Three-year average. 

» Estimated for present territory. « Excludmg native locations which produced 359,000 

3 One year only. bushels in 1918 and 290,000 bushels in 1921. 
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Table 14. — Wheat: World production^ 1890-19^4 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 


Produc- 
tion in 
countries 
report- 
ingall 
years 
1890-1924 


Produc- 
tion as 
reported 


Esti- 

mated 

world 

total 


Selected countries 


Russia! 


Italy 


France 


India 


Argen- 

tina 


Aus- 

tralia 


Canada 


1890-. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 
1894-. 

1895.. 
1896-. 

1897.. 


1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1906- . 
1900-. 

1907- . 

1908.. 
1909-. 

1910.. 

1911.. 
1912-. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915-. 

1910.. 
1917-. 

1918.. 

1919.. 


1921.. 

1922.. 
1923- 
1^24^ 


1,475,141 

1,581*975 

1,633,263 

1,648,461 

1,730,605 

1,574,080 
1,628,012 
1,561, 792 
2, 113, 124 
1,929,387 

1,787,164 

2,017,031 

1,983,191 

2,136,988 

2,017,180 

2,110^003 

2,279,413 

2,168,965 

2,000,064 

2,216,491 

2.091.735 
2,232,327 
2,326,048 
2,334,362 

2.627.111 

2,679,924 

1.968.736 
1,965,624 

2.337.111 
2,190,147 

2,202,638 

2,300,742 

2,259,581 

2,438,242 


1,957,335 
2, 016, 036 
2,192,472 
2,443,072 
2,367,727 

2,276,811 
2,328,627 
2, 112, 010 
2,867,948 
2,643,177 

2,478,739 
2,701, 163 
2,913,652 
3,111,340 
3,006,388 

3,130,443 
3, 263, 930 
3,012,480 
3, 077, 785 
3,551,056 

3,477,180 

3,522,157 

3,782,788 

4,011,764 

3.688.988 

4, 144^659 
2,616,691 
2,426,838 
2,774,877 
1^668,701 

2.892.988 
3,303,749 
3,397,648 
3,486,381 
3,048,679 


2,090,927 
2,170,514 
2,319,194 
2,657,764 
2, 516, 616 

2,440,.445 
2,468,629 
2, 233, 693 
3,012,360 
2, 773, 061 

2,633,405 

2,900,167 

3,117,721 

3,272,810 

3,144,436 

3,309,346 
3,493,206 
3,189,191 
3, 171, 263 
3,625,128 

3,676,891 

3,570,369 

3,867,488 

4,087,664 

3,626,388 

4,166,259 
3,28^291 
3,133,838 
3, 147,677 
2,997,051 

3,033,438 

3,316,749 

3,400,448 

3,742,641 


213,060 

181,460 

266,055 

481,768 

477,199 

309,660 

412,038 

340,170 

459,289 

464,145 

4^994 

427,782 

607,370 

621,459 

666,752 

636,287 

543,481 

670,670 

627,698 

846,166 

836,242 

563,486 

801,497 

1.027,662 

*827,766 

aS26,784 


*318,197 
8 204,-^' 
*242,506] 


131,442 

141,465 

115,685 

136,228 

121,596 

117,762 
145,233 
86,919 
137,345 
137, 912 

147,341 
181,612 
150,648 
203, 191 
184, 819 

176, 735 
194,372 
196,475 
167,917 
190,378 

153,403 

192,396 

166,720 

214,772 

169,582 

170,641 

176,630 

139,999 

183,294 

169,769 

141,337 
;> 194,071 
1*161,641 
1*224,836 
1*169,779 


329,713 

214,981 

310,728 

277,761 

344,180 

339, 695 
340,268 
24^227 
364,906 
365,449 

325,542 

310,913 

327,898 

362,968 

299,639 


328,697 


316,684] 

359,1741 


187,091 


228,592 

256,704 

227,500 

285,667 

271,375 

261,293 
200,866 
200,229 
269, 113 
265,273 

200,000 

264,825 

227,380 

297,601 

359,936 

283,076 
319,960 
317, 061 


334,333 

319,370^ 


222,776 

204,908 

*137,096 


*323,467 

*243,315 

*275,668 

*282,336 


285,197 

359,647 
375,629 
370, 516 
368,219 
312,368 

376,992 

323,046 

882,144 

370,421 

280,261 

377,888 

250^357 


372,^1 

364,149 


31,048 

36,008 

68,532 

82,232 

61,361 

46,407 

31,599 

53,388 

104.981 
101,654 

74,752 

56,379 

103,758 

129,671 

150,743 

134,930 
156,991 
192,487 
156, 162 
131,010 

146.981 
166,190 
187,391 
104,723 
169,166 

189,019 

84,121 

234,818 

180,182 

216,964 

166,133 

191,012 

195,842 

247,036 

190,339. 


27, 118 
25,675 
32,760, 
37,143 
27,856 

18,270 

20,880 

28,241 

41,418 

39,978 

48,353 
38,562 
12,378 
74, 150 
54,536 

68,521 

68,421 

44,656 

62,591 

90,414 

96,112 

71,636 

91,981 

103,344 

.24,892 

179,066 

152,420 

114,734 

76,638 

46,975 

145,874 
129,089 
109,455 
125, 645 


112,434 

166,744 

132,049 

230,924 

224,159 

231,717 

161,280 

393,543 
26:?, 781 
233,743 
189,076 
193,260 

263,189 

300,868 

399,786 

474,199 

271,622 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. For each year is shown the production during the 
calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding barrest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

! Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. 

“ Excludes Poland. 

* New boundaries, and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 

* Preliminary. , 

Table 15. — Wheat: Supply and disiribtdion and per capita disappearance in the 

United States 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 1 


Item 

Average, 

1899-1908 

Average, 

1909-1913 

Average, 

1914r-1920 

mi 

2922 

1923 

1924 

Supply: 

Stocks on farms, July l 

Stocks in couni^ mills and eleva- 
tors, July 1 

Commercial visible <Bradstreet*s)» 

juiyi 

Stodes of Oour (in terms of wheat), 

Jutyi 

New crop-... 

Imparts (flour included), July 1 to 
June 30 

4^423 

27,000 

31,817 

7,m 

677,927 

746 

28,872 

^,000 

2^168 

8,024 

090,108 

1,808 

32,631 

19,290 

8,246 

844,665 

19,746 

56,707 

26,767 

9,966 

6,661 

814,905 

17,252 

32,359 

28,756 

20,342 

7,461 

867,598 

19,945 

35,894 

37,117 

29,403 

10,048 

797,381 

28,1H6 

30,696 

34,^ 

38,597 

^207 

872,673 

Total supply 

791,027 

781,980 

951,509 

932^048 

970,461 

937,888 1 
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Table 15. — Wheat: Supply and distribution and per captia disappearance in the 
United States — Continued 


[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Item 

Year beginning July 1 

Average,^ Average,* 
1899-1908,1909-1913 

Average, 

1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Distribution: 

Exports (flour included), July 1- 

JuneSO - 

Reexports, July 1-June 30 

Shipments (flour included) to 

Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico 

Estimated seed requirements - 

Carryover on J une 39— 

On farms— 

In country mills and elevators ^ - 
Commercial visible (Bradstreet's) - - 
Flour (in terms of wheat)* 

Total distribution — . 

Disappearance for food, feed, andloss 

Population, Jan. 1 

Per capita disappearance, food, feed, 
and loss, bushels— — 

152,623 

397 

1,722 

70,444 

40,654 

25,400 

28,668 

6,986 

104.967 

195 

1^445 

72,826 

32,485 

31,600 

26,326 

8,628 

255,011 

561 

2,476 

88,312 

36,127 

26,449 

18,266 

7,938 

279,407 

383 

2,676 

96,249 

32,359 

28,756 

20,342 

7,461 

221,923 

208 

2,787 

91,413 

36,894 
37, 117 
29,403 
10,048 i 

156,430 

88 

2,851 

79,378 

30,696 

34,435 

38,597 

9,207 


326,894 ! 

277,972 

435, 139 1 467, 533 

428, 793 

351,682- 


464,133 i 
82, 614 

5.6 

594,008 j 616,370 1 465,115 1 547,668 
94,378 102,880 j 108,541 ’ 109,956 

5.3 1 5.0 1 4.3 5.0 

586,206 

111,371 

0. o 



Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. 

1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Stocks in country mills and elevators, from 1S99-1918, 
are stocks in second hands less visible supply on July 1, as given by Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 


Table 16. — Wheat: Farm stocks ^ shipments j and quality, 1895-1 9£/j. 


Crop. 

Quan- 

Weight 

Qual- 

fcity 

bushel* 

ity* 

1,000 


Per 

bushels. 

Pounds. 

cent. 

569,456 

58.3 

86.7 

544,193 

57.6 

84.4 

610,264 

57.1 


772,163 

57.7 

87.9 

636,051 

56.9 

83.7 

602,708 

66.3 

87.8 

788,638 

67.5 

88l8 

724,808 

57.6 


663^923 

57.3 


596,911 

57.4 


726. 819 

57.6 


756,776 

58.3 


637,981 

58.2 

89.9 

644,656 

5B.Z 

89.4 

700,434 

57.9 1 

9a 4 

636,121 

68.5 

93.1 

621, 338 

57.8 - 

88.3 

730, 267 

58.3 

9a 0 

763,380 

68.7 

93.2 

891. 017 

53.0 

89.7 

1,025,801 

’ 57.9 

88.4 

636, 318 

67 1 

87.0 

636,656 

58.5 

92.4 

921,438 

58.8 

93.1 

967, 979 

56.3 

82.1 

833,027 

57.4 

88.9 

814,905 

67.0 

85.8 

867,598 

57.7 

87.6 

797, 381 

67.4 

87.6 

872,673 

5a9 

93.1 


Year begin- 
ning July 1 


Stocks in 
mills and 
elevators 
Julyl» 


Old 

stocks on 
fMms 
Julyia 


Total 

supplies 

(except 

visible) 


Stocks 
on farms 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 
ing* 


Stocks in 
mills and 
elevators 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 
ing^ 


Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown® 


1896- 

1896- 

1897- 


i,000 

husheU. 


1,000 

dusAels. 

29,007 

48.524 


20,196 

71,861 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 1 

1920 

1921- 

1922- 


1924® 


19,672 

37,304 

27,167 

28,756 

37,117 

34,435 


35,140 

54,616 

45^262 

37,422 

25,545 
47,393 
55,438 
33,188 
14, 171 
36,726 
34,071 
23,876 
35, 515 
32, 236 

28,972 
74,731 
15, 611 
8,063 
19,261 

49,646 

56,707 

32,359 

35,894 

30,980 


1,000 

huiheh. 

696,463 

592,717 

639,493 

792,359 

707,912 

661,071 

823. 778 
779,424 
709,185 
634,333 

752,364 

804,168 

693,419 

677,844 

714,605 

671,846 
655,409 
754, 143 
798,895 
923,253 

1,064,773 
711, 049 
652,266 
929, 501 
1,006,912 

919,877 

898.779 
928, 713 
870, 392 
938,088 


1,000 
butheh. 
161,396 
113, 139 
138,068 
224,675 
183,286 

147,674 
181, 673 
174,664 
136,811 
118, 172 

163,866 

211,910 

148,392 

137,628 

163,371 

162,706 

122,041 

156,471 

151,795 

152.903 

244,448 
100,650 
107, 745 
128,703 

169.904 

217, 037 
134,253 
165, 474 
135,943 


1,000 

bushels. 


1,000 

bushels, 

334,557 

284,315 

308.298 

453,675 

351,062 

322,982 

389,275 

420,279 


98,597 i 
95, 710 > 
118,400 { 
93, 627 
85, 955 

155, 027 
89, 173 
66, 138 , 
107, 037 ' 
123,233 

87, 075 
75,071 
102,908 
98,283 


327,960 

428,000 

447,589 

377,999 

392,441 

428,252 

352,906 
348,739 
449,881 
411,733 
541, 198 


361.083 
325, 500 
541,666 
591, 552 
491,035 
502,470 
684,089 
505,785 


I" 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Prior to 1918 stocks in mills and elevators not included . 
1 Based on percentage of orop as estimated by about 3,500 mill and elevator operators. 

* Based on percentage of crop onfarnjs as estimated by crop reporters. 

* Based on estimates of crop reporters on Nov . 1. 

* Percentage of high meaxom grade*' as estimated by crop reporters at time of harvest 

® Based on percentage shipped out as estimated by crop reporters. 

•PreBminary. 
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T^BiiB 17. — WhecU: Receipts and shipments, 11 primary markets, 1909-1924 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omittedl 


Year beginning 
Jxily 1 


Milwaukee Minneapolis 


Ke- Ship- Re- Ship- Re* Ship- Re- Ship- 
ceipts ments ceipts ments ceipts ments ceipts ments 


1909- 127,542 20,686 8,482 2,757 9^833 

27,400 17,259 10,062 7,875 90,774 
35,563 30,003 8,497 3,411 96,889 
44,168 43,325 10,337 5,685 126,161 
50,884 47,905 6,372 3,442 103,679 



37,111 31,816 8,750 4,634102,067 31,182152,048 48,287 24,713 20,383 6,203 2,771 


34,196 26,913 7,089 4,168 
42,226 31,046 9,965 5,571 
41,024 33,080 5,719 2;S90 
17,023 13,234 4,683 1,379 
42,547 25,621 5,940 1,348 
45,266 3^956 8,046 2,286 
45,316 31,479 5,052 1,400 
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Table 17. — Wheat: Receipts and shlpiaeats, 11 primary marketSy 1909-19^4 — 

Continued 

[Thousands of bushels, j, e , 000 omitted] 


Year begHming 
July! 


Detroit 


Re- Ship- 
ceipts I ments 


Kansas City Peoiia 


Re- 

ceipts 


Ship- 1 Re- 
ments j eeipts 


Ship- 

ments 


Omaha , Indianapolis 


Re- 

ceipts 


Ship- 

ments 


Re- 

ceipts 


Ship- 

ments 


Total 


Re- 

ceipts 


Ship- 


1909.- 

1910- 

1911- 
1012 - 
1913- 


Average 1909- 
1913 


1914- 

1915- 

1916- 

1917- 

1918- 

1919- 

1920- 


Average 1914- 
1920 


1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 


1923 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November- 

December-. 

1924 

January 

February. - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November - 
Decembe^— 


1,821 

2,003 

2,861 

977 

1,442 


1,821 


2,763 
2,809 
2,724 
1,507 
1,608 
1,1 " 
1,6561 


2,1211 


1,578 

1,797 

1,884 


117 

288 

155 

253 

2ro 

162 


173 

176 

119 

75 

65 

91 

43 

203 

409 

224 

184 

209 


167 

105 

401 

715 

842 


34,092 
4a 537 
23,627 
48,374 
32,152 


22,057 
2a 709 
ia970 
33,415 
23,730 


446 


3a756| 


24,576| 


2,012 

1,580 

1,082 

260 

306 


77,745 
7a 442 
68,720 
22,226 
54,106 
92,215 
S7, 148 


811} 67, 515} 49, 203 


65,650 
51,632 
62, 878 
8,256 
35,696 
55, 673 
64,637 


234 

80 

120 


8 


102 

5 

4 

4 


9a 574 
77,684 

6a 616 


9,001 
12,284 
a 947 
a 356 
a 712 
4,777 


3,060 
4,081 
2,616 
1,350 
2,638 
2,695 
19,732 
6| 23,698 
11,657 
ia677 
a 146 
3,348 


69,085 

62,464 

33,053 


2,304 

1,225 

1,518 

1,951 

1,629 


1,002 

1,074 

1,106 

1,616 

1,424 


0) 

11,030^ 

20,193 

16,4531 


9,690 

13,133 

11,968 


(0 

«ml 

1,560 

1,8“-’ 


(0 

% 

4621 


247,251 
224.8781; 
1233,0261 
:(38a 777 
8121310,354 


13a 491 
‘'.20,878 
57,504 
23a 201 

209,852 


1,525 


1,244 


15,892 


11,594 


1,211 


482.279,2571 


1172,585 


3,786 
4,503 
2,870 
2,195 
3,405 
3,663 
2 , 


3,527 

6,336 

2,468 

1,422 

3,371 

4,285 

2,011 


17,767 
25, 613 
31,194 
8,565 
19,730 
2a 585 
2a 192 


11,639 
36,215 
29,221 
a 096 
15, 115 
21,992 
24,372 


3,028 

4,851 

2,890 

2,990 

6,477 

7,471 

4,491 


312,324 

3ia855 


916438,6163 
1,967.612,4413 
929 373, 123 264; 167 
1,192184,883 74,010 
2,0804ia05ll28a340 
1, 340 40a 8131230, 841 
4581372, 756,24a 944 


2,232{ g 203} 22,521 


17,807} 4,600| 1,2691385,102247,783 


2,564 

4,355 

2,221 


3,347 

a467 

3,216 

a072 

2,651 

2,263 


2,306 
2,078 
2,618 
2,538 
2,986 
2,612 
4,860 
12,077 
ia637 
7,734 
4,933 
a 021 


1,709 

4,070 

1,678 


2a 310 
25,356 
17,896 


25,559 

19,506 

ia441 


276] 

654, 

2671 

241 

1341 

16l' 


941 

79 

72 

45 

94 

115 

100 

670 

324 

214 

135 


202' 1,386 
471, 2,493 
141 2,295 
188 2,514 
78' 1,409 
148| 1,648 


661 924 
102 1,481 
61 902 


52 532 

761 1,412 
900 
2,082 
a 541 
4,383 
5,183 
1,994 
1, 158 


94, 

73 

527 

3281 

174! 

106 

49 


866 
1,183 
1,290 
1,971 
1, 183 
1,201 


1,076 
3,192 
3, 116 
582 
900 
892 
874 
a48d 
4,284 
4,796 


4,066 

5,185 

6,0811 


890.385,637,276,860 
909 420, 166(267, 145 
I,450m 388l99,197 


1,552 


966 

2,121 

522 

452 

186 

170 


221 

379 

•203 

247 

325 

289 

404 

1,364 

444 

335 


1951 


4 

260 

351 

119 

46 

89 


3a 348| 
61,466 
43,291 
I 37,086 
1 35,728 
28,052 


163 

148 

119 

96 

67 


11 

79 

115 

67 

30 

136 


ia039 
19,453 
16,796 
9,780 
la 139 
16,221 
3a 126 
8a012 

79,748 

83,090 

56,962 

32,096 


17,382 
2a 157 
25,472 
la 721 
17,871 
iai67 


11,347 
11,030 
11,887 
12,<rt)0 
16>S35 
H478 
la 537 
40,820 
56,543 
68,831 
48, 813 
^,497 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. C^piled from the Chic8&> Daily Trade Bulletin 
the Annual Reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

1 No report. 
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Table 18. — Wheat: Estimated requirements^ surplus, t 

1924-2S 

[ Thousand bushels—i. e. 000 omitted] 

* j I Esti- { "n J ^ 

mated 


Estimated “ 

requirements •§ 

for food and | 

..'Z;. teed I 


573 

I, and deficiency, by States, 


Surplus (4-) or 
deficiency (— ) 
for export and 
unaccounted 
disposition, . 

1^4-26 


Total 

requirements 


Geographic divisions 
and State 


is’ 

& 

2 

TS n 

9-1923 
feed 
seed * 

1 

sapita 

§ 

21 

gS 

' o u 

•CJ 

1 

1 

§s 

■§■5 

.2 w 

S'® 

verage 191 
food and 
basis plus 

03 

«o 

i 

•i 

TH 

s 

p 

<P. 




p 


<4» 



Division of Statistical and Histcffic^ fiesearch. 

1 The consumption figures in this ec^mnn were obtained by a survey in 1011 by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates. 

* The figures in this column shown for the in<Kvldual States were computed on the ratio between the 
XTnited States consumption in 1911 (5.31 hostels) and the per capita disappeaimice during the five yesars 
July , 1919-June 30, 1924 (4.838 bushels) . The average di^ppearanoe fty: the latter period was 91 .11 per cent 
ofthe 1911 di^pp^ance. 

> The seed requirements are based on the spring acreage of 1924 and the 1924 fall sowing according to the 
December 16, 1924, estimates. The rate of seeding in each State was applied to the acreage in th£di State. 
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Table 19 . — Wheat: Visible supply in the United States, 1889-1924 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ^ 


[Thousand bushels, i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year begin- 
ning July 1 

Jidy 1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

lSb9 

1S90 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

189^ 

1896 

1897 

1S98 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

15,301 

20,174 

12.583 
24,262 
62,316 

64,657 

44,561 

47,199 

17.583 
14,701 

33,587 

46,442 

30,793 

19,760 

16,970 

14,055 

14,274 

25,892 

46,539 

13,832 

12,688 

18,363 

16,768 

23,992 

59,349 

60,001 

38,617 

46,764 

17,814 

9,093 

36,019 

47,594 

30,369 

21,972 

13,414 

13,093 
13,354 
29,684 
48,318 
16, 174 

14,386 
17,640 
19, 124 
36,260 
56,881 

66,949 

35,438 

45,674 

14,817 

7,147 

34,768 

60,294 

27,790 

20,966 

13,203 

12,814 

12,140 

30,054 

49,4591 

16,297| 

17,853 

17,059 

27. 896 
47,901 
60,528 

71,413 
40,768 
60,116 
21, 104 
11,263 

42,143 

65,409 

35,304 

25,624 

19,489 

17,576 

17.896 
33,352 
43,750 
34,281 

25,713 
21, .236 
36,232 
61,694 
71,396 

80,027 

52,990 

68,680 

26,974 

16*476 

51,001 

60,032 

41,192 

32,200 

22,216 

26,495 

29,895 

37,972 

43,683 

48,063 

31,471 

24,529 

43,265 

72,580 

78,091 

85,159 

63,903 

58,914 

56,778 

62,179 

62,396 

46,082 

30,140 

36,860 
36,943 
41, 557 
43,477 
48, 973 

33,756 

25,603 

45,908 

81,238 

80,228 

88,661 

69,842 

54,651 

38,816 

26,893 

68,291 

61,408 

58,929 

49,738 

38,204 

40,619 
42,951 
44,727 
48,481 
61, 769 

31,489 
23,692 
43, 118 
81,390 
79,893 

83,376 
66,734 
49, 591 
36,602 
28,984 

54,363 
69, 767 
67,929 
48,447 
39,760 

38,979 

48,537 

44,857 

46,711 

44,876 

28,996 
22,926 
41, 111 

79.088 
75,569 

78,761 

64.089 
43,797 
34,088 
29,477 

54,084 

67,234 

54,093 

47,807 

35,599 

35,565 
47,283 
44,884 
42,906 
38, 213 

27,116 

22,484 

41,036 

77,654 

71,458 

74,308 

60,323 

38,612 

30,223 

29,987 

54,204 
64,749 
49, 615 
41.958 
31,727 

32,327 
46,468 
47,208 
38, 798 
36, 142 

23,457 

20,980 

37,936 

75,027 

66,583 

62,196 

65,519 

34,412 

23,263 

28,144 

52,472 

46,668 

38,328 

33,456 

30,357 

28,529 

41,221 

61,999 

30,318 

29,625 

22,453 

17,493 

27,910 

71,080 

59,394 

52,229 
50,340 
26,897 
22,587 
26, 185 

44,704 

36,932 

28,604 

24,528 

20,603 

20,034 

30,811 

49,729 

22,818 

19,786 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

9,756 

12,034 

23,863 

23,350 

30,163 

7,609 

12,375 

41,316 

18,841 

37,677 

9,166 

26,4571 

48,057! 

19,586 

44,530 

19,442 

34,969 

52^709 

31,668 

52,061 

27,001 

40,120 

65,199 

41,712 

65,105 

31,086 

42,989 

69,9i8 

65,400 

68,868 

9 27,738 
44,282 
70,489 
65,342 
63,743 

26,463 

43,251 

60,425 

64,913! 

60,806| 

25,516 

39,868 

57,080 

63,786 

67,021 

29,013 
34, 152 
61,042 
58,996 
61,862 

26,228 

27,605 

41,722 

47,157 

43,378 

18,647 

26,838 

30,847 

37,940 

29.775 

Av. 1909-1913. 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19,833 

23,564 

29,559 

38,168 

45,827 

61,658 

64,3191 61,172 

48,654 

45, 013 

37,218 

28,809 

13,248 

7,948 

4^628 

14,209 

785 

8,681 

19,799 

29,744 

6,582 

40,889 

6,819 

17,156 

20,903 

17,487 

31,534 

7,767 

54,660 

6,058 

48,821 

56,828 

20,758 

■ 


9 

1 

1 

49,686 

63,553 

44,916 

9,739 

118,219 

60,876 

28,159 

39,323 

67,387 

39,317 

5,381 

92,546 

44,787 

18,463 

1 

19,082 
44,463 
28,896 
1, 146 
23,702 
37, 101 
8,334 










52, 64 

42,458 

29,865 

23.246 

g 



62,796 

32,354 

63,932 

81,897 

n 

1 

H 

M 

9 

m 

31,281 

44,521 

51,461 

26,341 
32,981 
43, m 


HHHDHBli 

■HB 

HB 

■■I 

mm 
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1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

12,771 

16,396 

29,639 

27,615 

34,420 

12,611 
17,053 
46,389 
23,595 
43, 198 

15,614 

38,352 

64,681 

26,862 

61,980 

i| 

I 

■ 

37,949 

59,369 

81,501 

77,471 

74,854 

36,638 

66,357 

70,748 

76,131 

71,264 

34,461 

50,566 

66,982 

73,896 

66,191 

■ 


24,795 

32,769 

35,994 

43,697 

33,662 

Av. 1909-1913. 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

24,168 28,569 

37,458 

48,202 

56,838 

63,908 

66,229 62,228 

68,419 

53,802 

43,857 

3il83 

17,136 

10,734 

50^515 

19,901 

2,465 

10,873 

23,404 

36,456 

9,361 

49,591 

11,692 

20,462 

25,968 

20,226 

39,964 

12,679 

65,764 

10,315 

64,236 

65,479 

24,195 

li 

iL 

76,282 

33,338 

7A465 

22,856 

131,852 

107,783 

41,596 

1 

85,957 
80, 160 
73,584 
26,476 
129,027 
85,117 
47,797 

81, 776 
77,834 
59,477 
20,436 
140,607 
68,494 
38,475 

68,923 

73,748 

54,160 

16,484 

127,207 

68,632 

31,945 

1 

31,407 

67,658 

32,831 

6,656 

55,247 

47,756 

17,584 

22,871 
52,512 
34,876 
4,379 
27, 626 
41,233 
10,598 


19,290 

24,822 


56,235 

69,877 

76,260 

75,630 69,586 


mu 

35,591 

27,728 


28,727 

23,077 

40,5281 

46^193 


m 

m 



MB 

46, 714 
54,562 
72,914 

42,287 

61,862 

66,739 

36,644 

49.521 

50,383 

31,497 

37,203 

48,686 


1 






Division of Statistical and Historical Bese^rch. 

1 Compiled from the annualreports of the Chicago Board of Trade to December, 1922. Januanr, 1923, to 
date from the Chicago Daily Bulletin. Reported on the Saturday nearest the first of the month 

Erom 18S9to Novembw 28, 1906stocks at the prlndpal points in Canada were included. The Chicago. 
Board of Trade*' visible'^ includes grainstored east of the Rockies only. It covers 22 intwior and seaboard 
points oQarge accumulation; and grain in transit by ftAna-lR and lakes. 

* Tfpoan the OhioM Daily Trade Bulletin. 

* CompC edfrom Bradstr^t^s. Includes grain stored at approiiniately fifty interior and seaboard points 
of aceuicwtaan and grain in transit by canals and lakes; also Pacific Coast stocks at Portland, Tacoma 
and Seottle. Reported on the Saturday nearest tbo first of the month. 
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Table 22r^pec}cage asseBsed on wheat at Minnesota markets^ 1899-19BS 


Year be- 
ginning 
Sept.l 

Number 
of cars on 
which 
dockage 
is as- 
sessed 

Amount of 
wheat in 
carsi 

Amount 
of dockage 
assessed a 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
dock- 
age as- 
sessed 

Year be- 
ginning 
Sept 1 

Number 
of cars on 
which 
dockage 
is as- 
sessed 

Amount of 
wheat in 
ears* 

Amount 
of dockage 
assessed* 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
dock- 
age as- 
sessed 


Can 

Bushels 

Bushels 

JPer ci. 


Cars 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Per ct. 

1899 

163,824 


4, 365,909.4 

2.0 

1911 . — 


^ [Ip m 


3.0 

1900 

1001 

111,742 


3, 658,982 7 

2.4 

1912. — 
1913 


j'i 'i sfi ijijj 

Mm m 

6.495.493.3 

6.553.356.3 
5,911,286.2 

27 

3.7 

3.6 

1902 

"i^,'i64 


3, i90,i03.8 

L9 

1914.^ 

1126,897 

1903 

111,016 

109,160 


3,175,029.0 

2.2 

1916. 

219, 166 

Mi !ic Am 


3.8 

1904 

2,743,654.6 

1.9 

1916.— 
1917 

KDicB 

ili 

6,986^093.1 

4.041,765.0 

4.8 

3,5 

1906-: — 

140,546 

134,298 


6,298,684.2 

2.9 

1918- 

167,462 



23 

1906 


'6,848,677.9 

3.3 

1919 

85,657 

S 


4.5 

1907 

95,917 


4,218,749.4 

3.4 


127, 976 

lA ^ 


4.5 

1908 




23 

1921 

107,452 

^ 

6,343,050.7 

3.8 

1909 


27 

1922.—. 

138,668 

P W TT 

7,689,299.6 

4.2 

1910 


ISkSb 


1.9 

1923.... 

97,469 

iililiilii 

WSSmm 

5.3 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researcb. Compiled from Minnesota State Grain Inspection 
Department data. 

1 Based on 1,300 bushels to the car. 3 Based on 60 pounds to bushel. 


Table 23 . — Wheats and wheat including flour: Domestic^ exports from the UnUed 
States by months j 1910-19^4 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 

WHEAT 


Year ended June 30 July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 1 Mar.l Apr. May June Total 



Av. 1910-1914 3,371 3,937 7,919 7,673 6,533 5,087 8,940 

1915 ^;3672p4l2^Ml^6^!M82^;Sre24*' 

1916 7, 966 16, 838 21, 628 18, 040 13, 600 1% 624 13, 

1917 6,36511,06013,10811,98614,27914,47318,' 

1918 6,{S9 6,170 2,613 6,416 4,878 4,491 1,914 

1919 22515,120 26,84821,31918,08726,084 9,943| 

1920- - 6,83412,94117,09013, 68716,116 9,620 8,4 

1921 23, 838 27, 694 30,771 36, 803 26,036 26,903 21, : 

A V, 1916-1921 10,804 16, 166 19,689 17,975 15,682 17,282 1^ 

1922 2478S^;^30i8Sl8;206 1^166 l^iHiiOi: 

1923- 14, 979 33, 703 25, 987 18, 282 10, m 9,676 7, 

1924 8,84314,19816,408 9,239 4,148 4,960 4, 

2925 4, 049 16, 835 32, 662 45, 112 27, 831 17, 791 . 


WHEAT, INGLUDINa FLOTTR, IN TERMS OP GEAINJ 




Division of Statistical and ISGstorical Research. ... . ^ 

OompOed from the Monthly Summary of the Bureau of- Fexe^a and 'Domeshie CkmuniaFoe^ July^ 
1910-I^mber, 1924. 


1 Inchides exports of fiommihedfrmi Canadian wheat imi^Nrted in bond. Does not 
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Table 24. — Wheat, including flour: Exports from the United States, hy customs 

district groups, 192^-1$B4 


Year ended June 30 


Customs district groups 

Wheat 

Wheat flour 

Wheat, including flour 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

' 1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Canadian border and Lake 

ports 

Atlantic coast 

Gulf coast 

Mexican border 

Pacific coast 

Tot^ 

1,000 

husheU 

31,359 

45,294 

88,091 

1,111 

44,466 




1,000 

harreU 

45 

6,936 

3,439 

92 

4,372 


1,000 
bushels 
31, 737 
80,314 
102,999 
1,474 
62,883 

1,000 
bushels 
32, 671 
84,998 
63,716 
1, 140 
39, 498 

1,000 
bushels 
18,338 
41, 108 
31, 179 
2,481 
63,326 

208,321 

154,951 

j 78, 793 

j 15, 797 

14,883 

17,253 

279,407 

221,923 

156.430 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Compiled from official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Gominercefrom export declarations. 


Table 25. — Wheat, flour not included: Imports into the United States from Canada, 

lBlJr-t99S^ 

[Thousand 'bushels — e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 

30 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

1914 


C) 

(>) 

231 

104 

127 

885 

175 

235 

13 

73 

43 

1,890 

1915 

35 

69 

7 

3 

102 

5 

14 

47 

35 

13 

19 

21 

270 

1916 

60 

441 

348 

1,^ 

796 

470 

386 

218 

194 

258 

504 

243 

5,673 

3917 

128i 

394 

943 

1,507 

2,606 

838 

805 

1,337 

2,993 

3,126 

5,459 

3,574 

23,709 

24,684 

1918 

1,954 

1,398 

840 

1, 712 

5,674 

3,732 

7,339 

27 

218 

71 

958 

761 

1919 

508 

24 

27 

55 

176 

led 

391 

42 

44 

281 

1,474 

1,893 

4,731 

1020 

118 

28l 

143i 564 

404! 

309 

763 

534 

526 

50 

410 

124 

3,963 

1921 

36 

170 

1,842 9,800 

9,622 

11, 185! 

4,504 

4,403 

2,6711 

4,564 

1,902 

89 

50,688 

1022 

713 

239 

81 

878 

1,184 

2,062 

3,120 

1991 

2,673i 

483 

1,231 

1,610 

14,463 

1023 

3,070 

1, 152 

782 

2,666 

3,176 

6,264 

348 

2,616 

252 

2111 

346 

2,812 

946 

122 

18,050 

1924 

102S . 

1,836 

1,250 

596 

46 

1,234 

309 

2,832 

420 

3^060 

708 

2,956 

2,413 

^574 

2,209 

1,364 

949 

27,276 











Division of Statistical and Histoncal Research. Compiled from Monthly Buxnmary of Foreign Com* 
merce^ Boreau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Includes all imports, free, dutiable, or in bond. ^ Less than 500 bushels. 


Table 26. — Wheat: Imports from Canada; for consumption, duly paid; for mill-- 
ing in bond and export; and imports on which drawback has been allowed, J une 
1, 1921, to December SI, 1924- 


Year ended June 30 j 

i 

Total im- 
ports from 
Canada 

i Imports for 

1 consumption 
! (duty paid) 

Imports on 
! which draw- 
! back was 
allowed 

Im^rts for 
muling in 
bond and 
export 

1922 ' 

Jiirifi-Sppt _ _ _ - 

Bushels 

1 1,123,947 
4,115,128 
6,992,161 
3,323,971 

Bushels 
1676,585 
2,897,679 
2,206,737 1 
2,674,677 ' 

Bushels 
} 4.638 

Bushels 

2,190,180 

2,323,332 

1 1,659,325 

Oct. -Dee 

Jan.-Mar 

Apr.-dune - 


Total 

14555,197 

1 8,465,578 1 4,638| 

6,172,837 

1923 

July-Sept - 

' 5.003.7S3 

1 2. 513. 575 1 


2,444,891 
3,998,888 
, 1,501,964 

' 1,335,044 

Oct.-D^_— 

1 8.322.154 3.165.026 


Jan.-Mar 

806,785 

1 3,870,746 

1,045,155 

084,394 


Apr.-June 1. 

i 

Total - — 

1 18.012,467 

7,408, 150 

j j 

9,280,787 

1924 

JulyHSept-.,* 


3,666,420 

11,146,796 

7,942,481 

4,521,077 

1,062,563 

5,945,148 

4,884,572 

1,798,651 

3,201 
9,594 j 

2,711,185 

4.440.299 

3,058,703 

3,694,550 

Oftt.-DnV! 

Jan.-Mar 

Apr.-June 

6,320 

Total t 

27,276,774 

13,680,934 

18, 115 

13,904.737 

1925 

July-Sept,, 

1,595,364 

1,469,979 

42,856 

34,613 

1,570,182 

' Oct.-Dec. - 

Total (6 months) 

3,065,343 









Division of Statistical and Hismrical Research. Compiled from records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domastie Ooiximaroe. J Four months; Emergency tariff became effective May 28, 1921. 
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Tabus 27 . — Wheat: Productioriy and inspection for export^ by classes. United 
Statesy Jvly 192(h-Dec. 1924, 

[Thousand bushels—i. e*, 000 omitted] 


Class ^ 

Year beginning July 1 

July-Deeember, 

1924 

1920 

‘ 1921 

1922 

1923 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 1 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
Que- 
tion ^ 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 1 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 1 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Esti- 

mated 

pro- 

duc- 

tion! 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Hard Bed Spring- . . 

Durum 

Hard Bed Winter.. . 

Soft Bed Winter 

White 

Mixed 8- 

138,893 
52,180 
302,447 
247, 300 
91, 207 

10,081 
4,872 
132,701 
34, 281 
1, 183 
68,615 
26,546 
87,798 

131,075 

56,971 

290,053 

237,393 

99,413 

20,145 
8,697 
78,477 
18,998 
758 
18,963 
42; 894 
90,475 

169,615 
90, 819 
279,957 
247,882 
79,325! 

8,718 

12,271 

51,654 

20,846 

13,602 

25>047 

126,876 
55,256 
241,851 
271,631 
101, 767 

1,022 

4,908 

19,640 

9,810 

18,653 

5,436 

191, 441 
73,601 
313, 524 
236,754 
57, 353 

8,293 

3. 152 
64,876 

6,599 

9,172 

5.153 

Type sample ^ 







Not classified ® 




89,785 


96,962 


83, 671 

Total 






832,027 

366,077 

814,905 

279,407 

867,598 

221,923 

797,381 

156,430 

872,673: 

180>916 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch for estimated production by classes; Grain Division for 
inspections of United States wheat for export. 

1 The spring and winter wheats listed do not include the spring and winter in the white wheats. Produc- 
tion estimates are based on the estimate of percentage dassiflcation by States as reported for 1920 and 1923 
to the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; the percentages for 1921 and 1922 were interpolated from 
the 1920 and 1923 percentages. The estimated production for 1924 is based on 1923 percentages, and is sub- 
ject to revision. 

* White wheat in the Pacific Northwest region consists of both spring and winter wheat; no attempt has 
been made to classify this wheat as other than white wheat, part of which is spring and part winter. 

« Prom July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1923, 70 per cent of the exports of mixed wheat is estimated as durum. 
Mixed wheat exports in 1920-21 were largely soft and hard winter wheats shipped through Guif ports; 
20,030,000bushelsof durum were estimated mixed with spring wheat in 1920-21. - . 

* Prior to July 1, 1922, practically all wheat exported from the Pa<^c coast was shipped on the basi^ol 
Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce type samide.” Since July 1, 1922, aB wlMat exported tromw 

Pacific coast has been inspected on the basis of Federal grades and classes. 

< Exports of wheat other than reported as Federal inspected and flour in terms of wheat. ? 


Table 28 . — Wheaiy Canadian: Shipments throv^h the UnUed States in transit far 
export, by months, 1910-1926 

[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Total 


i910_. 

191I-. 

1912_. 

1913.. 

1914.. 


1915.. 

1916.. 
19J7.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920-. 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 


149 

406 

1,245 

4,799 

3,022 

1,970 

1,786 


47 

370 

1,656 

3,287 

1,608 




128 
169 
1,844 
1, 104 
576 


207 


847 

2,095 

7,912 

45 


2,271 

2,454 

2,850 

823 

8,394 

. 2,688 
h4,166 
*^ 3,382 
747 
352 


3,937 

4,104 

6^818 

6,791 

12,74211 


6,816 

2,853 

6,742 

6,947 

10,301 


2,665 

[24,040 

6,815 

3,772 


186 
4,681 
5,798 
lid, 549 


473 

2,996 

6,988 


, , 8,663 

2,299^ 3,912 
2,71911,377 


4,068 


8,340 


7,385 

10,746 

17,619 

12.960: 

2,129 


3,649 

122,035; 

4,791 

5,480 

3,541 

%m 

11,986 

14,060 

17,895 

19,555 

5,928 


4,116 

1,381 

4,963 

9,225 

9,619 

3,493 

[17,440 

8,475 

6,373 

1,863 


2,281 

1,847 

3,767 

5,134 

6,676 

3,616 

[13,484 

4,558 


1,553 

10,423 

15,439 

15,552 

9,828 


174 
6,642 
, 6,498 
>2 13, 773 
[10,732 


1,540 

2,932 

3,606 

3,660 

6,500 

3,654 

[12,427 

7,612 

4,856 

2,083 

2,845 

5,610 


1,407 

1,971 

6,092 

3,243 

3,605 

3,541 

9,450 

5,779 

3,867 

4,107 


3,367 

3,260 

7,645- 

6,513 

6,767 


1,091 

10,290 

7,244 


27,129 

34,192 

65,418 

56,750 

71,643 


14,844 


1,429 
3,747 
^ 4.241 
11,521 
9,791 


[8,5111 

8,608 

I, 568 
3, 159 

m 

2,181 

8,114 

5,498 

II, 660 


2,514 
2,09511! 
17,087r 
' 961 


32,168 
138, 716 
1104,954 


16,962 


10,567 
1,1361 49,508 


4,255 
6,906 
6, 165 


, 83,187 
110,689 
122,417 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from the ofltol reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United States. 
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Table 29. — Wheat, including flour: International trade, average 1910-1914, annual 

1922-1924 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Country 


Average, 
iyiO-1914 1 


10221 


1923 


Imports 


Exports j Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports Exports 


1924, preliminary 


IBINCDPil BXPOETING COUN- 
TRIES 

Algeria 

Argentina, 

Australia a 

British India 

Bulgaria 

Canada 


53 

7 

208 


Chile 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Russia 

United States A. 
Yugoslavia 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 

Austria 

Belgium 3 

Braiil,, 

Czechoslovakia, 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland 

France ^ 

Germany 3 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 


448 

3 170 
7,214 
196 
556 
1,808 


6,936 

*95,243 

49,732 

49,889 

11,182 

95,828 

2 2,593 
49, 116 
54,630 
164,862 
104,967 


11,402 
72,877 
3 20,495 


871 

21,966 


Latvia 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunis — 

Union of South Africa,. 

United Kingdom* 

Other countries 


Total countries reported 


7,165 

8,244 


597 


44,081 

91,861 


1,230 

23,300 


56,784 

4,116 


3,682 

28 


80,702 

3,674 


58,435 


2,630 

6,262 

7,080 
16,937 
1,746 
3 6,274 
219,474 


219 

70 

23 

14 

960 

3263 

4,493 


1,6 


2 

16,728 

(») 

372 


(*) 


5,884 

108,966 

116,466 

2,810 

4,477 

185,768 

3 1,121 
9,097 
3,494 


4,110 


586 

"SM 


146,428 

49,626 

24,154 


1,^12 


676 
7 224 
0 


17,251 


18,739 
40,674 
3 20,357 
11,408 
4,191 
6,918 

3,268 

21,659 

70,555 

13,233 

101,030 

24,815 

721 

22,974 

5,090 

1,270 


279,407 

2,793 


70 

4,064 


19,945 


274,886 


84,921 
1,695 
10 6,700 
221,923 


4588 

"Iso 


6 31 


28,046 


10,366 
170,009 
82,!201 
4 18,825 


343, 781 

6 1,797 
8 15,377 
8 8 2,535 
16 34, 960 
160,430 


208 

275 

328 

0 

2,544 

1,262 

5 

512 

51 

0 

3,286 

3 

94 


*13,063 

41,267 

21,979 

12,100 

6,304 

7,326 

4,562 
44, 133 
42,676 
18,479 
112,003 
15,316 

7 871 
25,935 
6,619 
18 13 2,474 


799 

1,776 


8 17,2 


1,997 

321 

20 


2,779 

623 


1,776 
7 488 

75 

3,365 


11 11,554 
19,487 
9,626 
7,871 

4,881 
54,213 
29,751 
8 17,364 
77,552 
77,907 


729 


30,762 
6,524 
8 13 374 


*9,086 

4,547 

13,216 

645 

2,072 

208,143 


*320 


(6) 

2,266 

66 

5,921 


51 


8 16,553 
7 2,001 
6,644 
209,290 
141 


191 

701 
71 
8 550 
11 
6,465 


12, 187 
8 15, 682 


1^5,491 

225,000 

3,336 


673,033 


800,177 


640,672 I 742,217 


643,708 


752,023 


700,319 


4G4 

229 


2,797 

lei 


3,385 


316 


3,557 

112 

13,247 


871,514 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Compiled from oflScial sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 


’Years ended July 31 as compiled by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. 

^Calendar years 1909-1913 
*Years ended June 30. 

<Sea trade only, 

*Less than 500. 

^Nine months. 

TTen months ended May 31, International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. 


8 International Institute of Agriculture. 

•Nine months for wheat. 

1® Commercial source. 

1 Six months. 

‘* Ten months for wheat; twelve months for flour. 
“ Eight months for flour. 

Ten months. 
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* 

Table 32. — Wheat: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash sales 
NO. 1 DARK NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS, 1917-1924 i 





iCoinpOed from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. Prior to the promiilgatioii of the Federal grades, 
August 1, 1917, the snbdass Dark Northern did not exist. 

» Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. 

* Ccunpued from the Chicago Daily Trade Bcdietin. 

* Based on small number of sales. 
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Table 32* W'?i6Q>t: TV eightsd cwevcLge pricB per bushel of tepoTied c<ish 

NO. 2 RED WINTER, ST, LOUIS, 18^9-1924 « 


-Con. 


Year beginning 
July 



Av. 1909-1913.-„ 

.98 

.99 

1.01 

1.05 

1914 

.87 

,93 

1. 10 

1.10 

1915 

1. 17 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.21 

1916 

1.25 

1. 45 

1.60 

1.73 

1917 

2 36 

2.32 

215 

2 15 

1918 

2 21 

2.21 

2,19 

222 

1919 

2.22 

2.20 

2 21 

224 

1920 

2.73 

2.51 

258 

226 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

1.83 

1,82 

1.85 

1.84 

1921 

1.23 

j 1.23 

1.36 

1.26 

1922 i 

1. 12 

1.09 

1. 14 

1.23 

1923 i 

.97 

.99 

1.09 

1. 16 

1924 

L35 

1,38 

1.40 

1.56 


1.04 1.07 
.94 .95 


1. 11 1. 18 
1.16 1.23 
1.87 1.83 
2.15 2.15 
2.22 2.32 
2.29 2.48 


1.20 1.21 
1.29 1.36 
1. 12 L 14 
1.63 1.79 


1.30 

1.27 

1.23 

1. 12 

1. 16 

1 1.02 

1.13 

1.03 

.96 

' .93 

.90 

.94 

1 .88 

.99 

1.02 

1.01 

* 1..04 

1, 13 

1. 21 

' 1.11 

,94 

1.11 

1.09 

I 1.08 

1.09 

L04 

1 .99 

1.05 

;96 1 

,95 

1 .95 

.94 ; 

-96 

‘ .84 

.89 

1.08 

L06 

t 1.05 

1.04 ! 

1.06 

.97 

1 1.00 

1.40 

1.57 

1.50 

1.54 

1,50 

1. 19 

1 1.10 

L34 

1.30 

1. 17 

1.22 

L20 

1.10 

1.20 

1,96 

1.88 

205 

266 

3.04 

265 

i L63 

2.15 

2.15 

215 

215 

215 

2 15 

[ 223 

2 41 

238 

255 

2 71 

280 

241 

223 

2.70 

255 

2 58 

2 76 

299 

r 289 

230 

202 

1.90 

L66 

1.41 

1.58 

! 1.50 

213 

200 

1.96 

1.95 

206 

215 

L98 

L84 

T22 

1.38 

1.^ 

1.41 

1.38 

1.18 

1.27 

1.37 

1.39 

1.36 

1.39 

1.33 

1.23 

1.21 

1. 16 

L18 

1.14 

1,13 

L12 

L16 

t07 


NO. 2 HARD WINTER. KANSAS CITY, 1899-19^ » 
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Table 33. — Wheat: Average price per bushel of daily cash closing prices, 1909-1924 
NO. 2 HARD WINTER, NEW YORK i 



Division of Statistical and Historical Researcb. 

1 Compiled from New York Journal of Commerce. 

*Nomjnal- 

« Compiled from Winnipeg Farmers" Advocate, July 1909-September 1923; November 1923-December 
1924, from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 

Table 34. — Wheat, good average quality imported red: Average spot price per 
bushel of 60 pounds at Liverpool, 1909-1924 


Jan. I Feb. Mar. Apr. [May June I July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Aver. 


i>oZ8. JDoZs. 
1.07 1.11 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

JDols. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

1914 

1.02 

1.04 

1,07 

1916 

1.67 

1.95 

1.91 

191$ 

1.94 

1.90 

2.00 

1917 

2.39 

2.43 

2.42 

1918 

2.32 

a 32 

2; 39 

1919 

2.46 

2.46 

2.43 

1920 

1.90 

1.76 

2.11 

Ava914-1920 

! 1.96 

1.96 

2.05 

1921 

2.33 

2.14 

2.14 

1922 

1.37 

(D 

1. 58 

1923 

1.42 

1.41 

1.40 

1924 

(*) 

0) 

0) 


1. 94 1. 98 
1.93 1.71 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. For earlier years 1879-1913, see the IT. S. Dept, of 
Agr. Yearbook 1923, page 330. Compiled from Broomball^s 1921 Yearbook, 1914-1920; from Com Trade 
News, lliKZi-1924. ConversionB at current exchange rate. 

» No quotations. 
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1918 

1919 1 

1920 

1921 ! 

1922 


1924, 


221.2 

223.1 
270.6 
122.9 

117.1 
99.8 

126. 


219.9 

221,^ 

247.3 

121.7 
107. 

102.7 
124.6 


218.5 

223.6 

246.6 

128.5 

108.6 
109.5 
128.3 


218.3 

229.3 
205.8 

117.3 

113.4 
112.6 
145.0 


219,4 

24&5 

175.1 

113.1 


107.3 
148. 9 


22a7 
267:9 

172.4 
115.8 

12 a Oi 121. 3{ 118.3 

111.4 


me 

256.8 
167.2 

113.8 


106.4 

166.4 


221.3 
2401 
163.2 

131.4 
120.0 
112.7 


232.4 

2406 

154.3 

136.1 

1204 

U2L6 


27a 
135. 
130 5 

in.<H 


249.21 251.7 
292.3 

147.6 
1300 
I22L2 

111.6 


277.0 

1441 

122.5 

112.6 

117. 


221.7 
. 241.8 

193.3 

123.7 
116.0 
108,5 


Division oi Statistical and Historical Kesearcli. Compiled from dail; trade papers of markets named. 

> Tlie prices in this «ahie are comparable with farm mioes in that the feorm prices are averages of the several 
prii^ reported which covor all classy and gra^^ sold from the' farm. 

» Average of dafly prices weighted by cariot sales. 


29283*’— YBK 1924 ^38 
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Table 36. — Wheat, Barletta:^ Average price per bushel of 60 pounds at Buenos 

Aires t 1912-1924^ 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

.Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1912 

$1. 01 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.03 

$0.96 

$0.99 

$0. 99 

$1.01 

$1.02 

$1.01 

$0 96 

$0.92 

$0.99 

1913 

.91 

1.00 

,93 

.99 

.95 

1.02 

1.02 

1. 01 

21.07 

31 03 

31.08 

.95 

1.00 

1914 

.95 

.09 

.98 

.95^ 

1. 01 

.99 

1. 01 

1 22 

TsT 

n.i2 

»1.24 

n 22 

~1.(^ 

1915 

1. 26 

1. 42 

1. 39 

1.44 

1.48 

1. 35 

1. 33 

1 29 

1.31 

1. 36 

1.31 

1.20 

1 34 

1916 

1. 06 

1.00 

.96 

.95 

.85 

.83 

.84 

1 06 

1. 19 

1. 49 

1. 74 

1.48 

1. 12 

1917 

1. 65 

1. 64 

1.67 

1.72 

2.00 

2.21 

2.23 

2 02 

2.00 

2. 02 

2.10 

1. 79 

1.92 

1918 

1.66 

1. 55 

1.68 

1.59 

1.57 

1.56 

1.60 

1.41 

1. 42 

1.41 

1. 46 

1. 49 

1. 51 

1919 

1. 31 

1, 31 

1.27 

1.27 

1.33 ! 

1.34 

1.82 

1.94 

1.86 

1. 66 

1. 71 

1. 63 

1.54 

1920 ’ 

1.65 1 

1.76 i 

2.02 

2.56 1 

2.79 

2.68 

2.85 

2 43 

2.48 

2.68 

32. 75 

1. se 

2.36 

Av.l914r-1920 

1.35 ! 

1.39 

1.41 

1.50 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

1 62 

1.61 

1.66 

1. 76 

1. 52 

1.65 

1921 

1. 76 

1.58 

1.62 

1. 46 

1.48 

1. 60 

1.45 

1.43 i 

1.50 1 

1.22 

1. 05 

1. 05 

t 1.42 

1922 

1.04 

1.26 

1.32 

1.30 

1.32 

1.22 

1.27 

1.20 

1. 16 : 

1.22 

1.20 

1.22 

1.23 

1923 

1.20 

1.22 

1.20 

1.21 

1. 17 

1. 13 

1.06 

1.00 1 

1.06 

1.09 

1. 13 

1.04 

1.12 

1924 

.99 

.97 

.98 

.99 

1.02 

1.11 

1.30 

1.40 

1. 43 

1.69 

1. 60 

1. 61 

1.26 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Prices and monthly exchange rates from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1922, supple- 
mented by Review of the River Plate. Exchange after July, 1921, from Federal Reserve BuUetm. 

1 Barletta is a semibard wheat. » No. 1 Rosario wheat. » Description “ Pan.^' * New crop. 


Table 37. — Wheaij while: Spot price per bushel of 60 pounds at Karachi, India, 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1912 


mt 

$0.94 

fm 


$0.89 

$a8S 

Blglj 


$0.89 

ma 

BIBI 

$0.91 

1913 

.92 

.97 

.97 

.93 

.92 


.90 

.87 

.87 

.86 

.88 

.88 

.91 

1914 

.91 

.93 

.91 

.92 

.94 

.91 

.90 

.96 

I1!9 


1.22 

1.23 

1.00 

191.5 

1.27 

L43 

L22 

L21 

HiTl 

L02 

MU 


1.12 

rnmui 

1.09 

Ma 

1.14 

1916- 

L09 

LOS 

.97 

.89 

.88 

.86 

.95 


Ma 

titia 


L16 

1.00 

1917 

L19 

1.14 

1. 13 

1.12 

Mia 


M3 

1.07 

1.14 

L13 

1.22 

1.26 

1.13 

1918 

1.22 

L23 

1.24 

1.24 

L25 

L23 

L26 

1.81 

1.41 

L57 

1.61 

L63 

L35 

1919 

L82 

L82 

1.91 

1.78 

2.07 

2l01 

Ma 

2.16 

2.14 

L93 

2.04 

2.16 

L99 

1920 

2.12 

2.09 

1. 91 


1.74 

L62 

'149 

IL35 

1.34 

L36 

1.32 

1.22 

L62 

Av. 1914^1920 

L87 

L38 

L33 

L29 

1.28 

L24 

1-25 

L28 

L32 

L32 

1. 37 

1.39 

1.32 

1921 

1.28 

1.29 

1.^ 

1.26 

1.33 

1.31 

1. 29 

' L 62 

L86 

L7^ 



1.44 

1922 

1.60 

(‘) 

(*) 

(n 

L36 

L36 

1.25 

1.22 

1.11 

.89 

.91 

1. 17 


1923 

1.20 

L12 

1. 12 

1. 17 

L 13 

isa 

Ma 

.91 

.96 

.97 

.99 

Mil 

ntiij 


.98 

.98 

.99 

.99 

■Si 


1. 19 

ISii 

1.35 

1.46 

1.47 

1.49 

1.19 


Division of Statistical and EUstorical Research. Compiled from Indian Trade Joorml. Converted at 
ar of $0.3244 per rupee to 1919, and current exchange rate as given by Federal Reserve Bulletins 1919 to 
ate. 

* First week of mouth, from Review of the Trade of India. * Not quoted. 


Table 38. — Wheat: Average price per bushel of 60 pounds at Fort Adelaide, 

Australia, 191^-1998. 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1912 

mm 

B 


$0.98 

89 

mm 

■ 

Bl!fl 

$a96 

.87 

$a99 



1913 

' .86 


.88 

.86 

.86 

.84 

.84 

' .84 

.86 

1914 

.86 

liaiiit 

iBK-rni 


' .92 

.93 

.93 


1. 12 

1.14 

1.21 

1.40 


1915 

1.48 

1. 66 

1. 74 

1. 76 

1^1 

1.81 

1. 82 

1. 79 

1.78 

1.41 

MS 

1.23 

1.61 

1916' 

L 13 

1. 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

L14 

L 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1,14 

L 14 

1.14 

1 14 

1917' 

1. 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

LU 

1. 14 

L14 

1. 14 

L14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1918' 

L14 

1. 14 

L14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1. 14 

; 1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1019' 

1.14 

1. 19 

1. 18 

1.16 

Lie 

L15 

1.11 

1,07 

MiHl 

L16 

1. 12 

1. 13 

1. 13 

1920' 

1. 19 

1.29 

L45 


1.48 

1.61 

1. 48 

l.*39 

1. 35 

1.33 

1. 31 

1.34 

L38 

Av. 1914-1920 

1. 16 


1.24 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.25 

1.24 

L25 

L21 

1. 16 

1.22 

1.22 

1921 1 

1.69 


1.76 

1,77\ 

1.79 

1.70 

1. 63 

1.64 

1.88 

1. 74 

*1. 79 

n.87 

1.73 

1922 

.99 


1.18 

1.15 

1.27 

1.20 

1. 19 

1.15 

1.14 

1. 15 

1. 16 

1. 17 

1. 16 


2.18 


na 

mi 

1. 17 

1.12 


.98 

IBiil 

1.01 1 

.98 

.94 

■Si 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Statistical Register of South Australia. 
1920-21 to 1922-23. 


'The prices frmn 1916-1921 are those fixed for home consumption, the average prices on the whole 
feansacrion of the 'Wheat Harvest Board during each year being: 1916, $1.13; 1917, $1.14; 1918, $1.14; 1919, 
$1.31; 1920, $1.70; and 1921, $1.52. s 

* These prices for old wheat; new wheat price; November, $0. 9^* December, $1. 02. 














Bread Grains 
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WHEAT FLOUR 


Table 39. — Flour ^ wheat: Average wholesale price per barrel at markets named. 

1909-1924 

MINNEAPOLIS— SPRING PATENTS ^ 


Year beginning 
July 1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

■May 


1909 

$6.21 

$5.89 

$5.14 

$5.29 

$5.22 

$5.48 

j 1 

$5. 58 $5. 15, $5. 52 

$3.38 

$5.42 

$5.33 $5.49 

1910 

6.20 

5.79 

5,75 

5.21 

5.03 

5-01 

5.S 

4 91 

4 75 

464 

4 89 

4. 81 

a 19 

1911 

4.88 

488 

4 98 

5.25 

5.05 

6.05 

5.00 

5.10 

5.10 

5.10 

5.43 

5.60 

5.12 

1912 

5.43 

5.24 

4. 68 

4 68 

4.59 

413 

426 

4 43 

4 43 

4 43 

4 43 

463 

4 61 

1913 

466 

4.57 

445 

433 

418 

415 

4 26 

4 62 

454 

4 51 

^51 

4.51 

443 

Av. 1909-1913 

5.48 

5.27 

5.00 

494 

4.81 

4 76 

4 88 

488 

487 

4 81 

494 

498 

4 97 

1914 * 

4 62 

6.78 

6.02 

5.58 

5.79 

6.01 

~a86 

7.54 

7-16 

7. 61 

7.41 

a 78 

"~a43 

1916 1 

a 78 

6.42 

6.13 

6.23 

6.28 

6.98 

6.23 

a 13 

5.70 

5.90! 5.79 

a29 

a 82 

1916 

5.68 

7.69 

8.26 

9.08 

9.56 

aeo 

9.00 

a 45 

9.44 

11,33 

14 09 

13.08 

9.52 

1917 

12.88 

13,22 

11. 15 

I0.84i 

10.24 

10. 07 

9.85 

10,05 

9.89 

9.90 

9.42 

9.89 

1262 

1918 

10.45 

10.53 

10.49 

10.44 

10.41 

10.44 

10.42 

10.69 

11.22 

.12.09 

12 52 

12 00! 10. 98 

1919 

12L 15 

12 13 

1L54 

12 03 

ia20 

14 48 

14 97 

la 73! 13. 41 

14.69 

15.49 

14 64i la 54 

1920 

14 12 

13.33 

13.02 

11.45 

9.74 

9.28 

9.94 

9.38 

9.10 

a 30 

9.04 

9.40 

la 61 

Av, 1914-1920 

9,52 

9.871 

9.37 

9. 24J 

9.17 

9.27 

9.61 

a42 

9.42 

9.97 

10.54 

10.15 

9.63 

1921 ; 

9.27 

8.34 

a 62 

7. 67 

7.39 

7.26 

7.33 

8.17 

~8r27 

a 46 

a 32 

7.71 

ao7 

1922 

7.95 

7.22 

aes 

6.76 

6.88 

6.86 

6.71 

a 72 

a72 

7.00 

aso 

a35 

aso 

1923 

6.21 

6.37 

6.46 

6.43 

6.21 

6.30; 

6.44 

6. 51 

6. 49 

6.56 

6.83 

7.12 

6.49 

1924 

7.72 

7.69 

7.52 

8. 19 

8.221 

9.03 














i 








ST, LOUIS— SOPT WINTER PATENTS » 


1909 

$5.80 

$4 92 

$6.14 

$5.75 

$5.68 

$5.82 

$5.77 

$5.80 

$a76 

$9 40 

$5.29 

$a 11 

$952 

1910 

5.20 

485 

4 76 

468 

458 

458 

486 

464 

452 

438 

4 39 

436 

465 

1911 

417 

425 

440 

4 69 

468 

4 62 

4 74 

4 70 

4 72 

5.07 

954 

5.43 

4 75 

1912 

6.26 

4 49 

454 

4 70 

467 

4 70 

484 

486 

4 68 

4 59 

4 52 

445 

469 

1913 

412 

ass 

a98 

a95 

408 

414 

420 

411 

402 

985 

3.92 

9 74 

400 

Av. 1909-1913 

491 

448 

456 

476 

474 

4 77 

488 

4.82 

4 74 

466 

473 

462 

472 

1914 

3.47 

~416 

5.04 


,491 


6.18 


957 

"^965 

9^ 

' 956 

951 


6.56 

487 

483 

mmM 

&18 

6.39 

mSm 

6,79 

924 

91^ 


491 

925 

1916 

6,24 

ass 

7.31 

7.84 

aT2 

a 31 

a67 

a44 

983 

1L29 

1991 

12.63 

9# 

1917 




rnium 

ia26] 



Mssn 

11.40 

11.39 

1994 


mm 

1918 

■rilySi 



ia25 

ia26 


11.22 

11.65 

foKI 

1L45 

11. 41 

1928 

1968 

1919 


10.13 

a9o 

9.95 

10.12 

11.31 


1L49 

1L59 

12.34 

13.93 

lais 


1920- 

11.98 

11.99 

mg 

1L38 

Efjlg 

9.44 

9.73 

971 

976 


7.81 

7.98 

984 

Av. 1914-1920 

8.28 

a43 

a54 

a53 

a 51 

a57 

9.13 

926 


|Q|i 


9.31 

aoi 

1921 

6.61 

a63 

aM 

6.60 

a26 

a 26 

5.99 

aeo 


979 

7.07 

9« 

961 

1922 - 

a94 

5.76 

5.86 

6.29 


6.62 

aso 

962 

956 

966 

953 


932 

1923 

5.59 

5.71 

5.39 

5.71 

a 76 

a 75 

5.93 

6.94 

996 

9 93 

988 

mMM 


1924 

6.60 

7.24 


7.^ 

S.26 

8.94 






















CHICAGO— WINTER PATENTS* 


1909 

$ao8 

$5.07 

$4 72 

.$928 

$941 

$9 40 

$5.48 

$5.42 

$948 

$8.27 


$1,78 

$928 

1910 

492 

487 

472 

4 57 


4 41 

453 

4 31 

409 

406 


416 

444 

1911 

408 

412 

432 

464 

461 

485 


458 

4 58 

476 

9 21 

9X7 

461 

1912 

486 

4 52 

469 

4 52 

456 

459 

462 

467 

450 

448 

448 

441 

458 

1933 

425 

412 

416 

421 

4 21 

422 

425 

425 

425 

422 

4 21 

424 

422 

Av. 1909-1913 

484 

454 

4 52 

464 

464 

469 

466 

465 

m 

IE 

463 

455 

463 

1914- 

3.80 

454 

9 36 

916 

5.23 

922 

928 

7,42 

7.01 


7.19 

969 

984 

TOTfl_ 

916 

924 

kIE 

926 

923 

939 

993 

all 

938 


954 

937 

946 

1916 

923 

955 

meim 

7.78 

982 

8.20 

9 09 

944 


11.20 

14 91 


920 

1917—- 

1L77 

12 25 

1L74 


1938 

1944 


1945 


19 96 


1988 

1994 

1918 

wtim 

1968 

iuWi 

IK 

9.58 

1922 


1942 

19 36 

IL44 

12 99 

11.82 

1 1977 

1919 

1L02 

19 54 


11.35 

11.91 

laoo 

13.68 

1988 


ISSO 

1968 

1942 

1922 

i 

12 98 

1L79 

tSL22 


mg 

978 


9 28 


7.91 

7.84 

976 

1902 

Av. 1914-1920 ! 

969 

mm 

9 96 

976 

BSP 

976 

938 

92^ 

914 

9 63 

US 

99$ 

921 

1921, 

7.12 

7. DO 

7.01 

9% 

951 

944 

wm 

90^ 

981 

a'95 

7.64 

7,11 

987 

1922 

976 


931 

948 

944i 

967 

939 

920 

926 

9X9 



93$ 

1993 

931 

939 

976 

974 


930 

930 

968 

6.41 

n.st 

952 

994 

948 


923 

9B2 

943 

7. SO 

7a37 

a 10 





. 













1 Compiled from tbe Minneapolis Daily Marfcet Record. . ^ ^ 

* Compiled from St Lords Annual Statements of Tmdi and Gcanixi^«e and St, iLocds Rl^pprier. 

♦ Compiled from Ohic^o Board of Trade and Dady Trade BuHetin. , 
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Table 39. — Flour ^ wheat: Average wholesale price per barrel at markets named, 

1909 to 19^4 — Continued 


CHICAGO— SPEING PATENTS a 




NEW YOEK— SPRING PATENTS < 


















Bread Grams 


Table 39 . — Flour t wheat: Average wholesale price per barrel at markets named. 
1909 to 1924 — Continued 


Tear beginning 
July 1 


KANSAS CITY— HARD WINTER PATENTS ^ 


July t Aug. ; Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. I Jan. Feb. Mar ! Apr. May June 


$5.42 $4,72 $4.68 $4.88 $4.88 $4.77 $4.78 $4.78 $4.6 

A85 4.70 A70 A54 A46 A 46 AS2 430 42 

4 06 419 4 30 4 65 4 60 4 54 4 80 4 72 4f 


410 410 4 03 


3.86 3.92 3.94 


410 4 07 4.19 4.01 3.95 3.95! 3.95 3.95 


May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

$4 84 

$460 

$482 

426 

418 

444 

490 

4 90 

460 

402 

4 IS 

403 

400 

3.98 

401 

440 

436 

438 

1 6.68 

1 5.81 

5.65 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


^ Compiled from Northwestern Miller. Kansas City Daily Price Current, and Kansas City Grain Market 
Review. 


Table 40 . — Flour (wheat): Retail price per pound in cities listed and average for 
the United States, 1918-1924 • 


NEW YORE 




a2 

3.2 

47 

44 

3.9 

3.9 

9.2 

as 

7.1 

7.2 

7.8 

7.8 

9.3 

9.7 



6.7 6.4 6.4 

5.0; ai 5.4 

49 49 49 

47 47 47 


5.6 6.0 6.1 

5.4 5.6 5.4 

49 49 49 

4.8 48 5.0 


5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 6.9 

5.0 5.0 49 49 5;2 

45 46 45 47 48 

5.4 5.4 5.5 a 6 6.0 
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Table 40. — Flour (wheat) : Retail price per pound in cities listed and average for 
the United Siatesj 1913-19^4 — Continued 
MINNEAPOLIS 




BiySsionof Statistical and Btistorical Eesearch. Compfled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 41. — Bread: Average retail price per pound (baked weight) j 191S-19S4 

NEW YORK 






































Division of Statistical and Historical Besearcli. Oomplted from Mixmcspolis Dall^r Market Beooi^ 
average of daily range. 


Table 43. — Bran: Price per ton paid by farmers. United States, 19tO-lB24- 


JTan. Eeb. 1 Mar. Apr. May June July Ang. Sept. Oct. Kov. Dec- 

15 15 15 16 16 15 15 15 15 15 16 16 


1910 $2a20 $27.00 $27.03 $26.58 $26.10 $25.37 $25.22 $25.19 $2195 ^56 $24.45 $24.65 

1911 24.92 25.27 24.94 25.48 25.93 ^ 87 25.80 25-92 26.09 26.52 26.72 26.99 

1912„„ 27.39 28,62 29.16 29.73 3018 29.36 28 41 27.41 26. 82 26. 58 25. 66 25.16 

1913 25.24 25.32 24.96 24.69 24.59 21 67 21 66 25.10 26.59 26.52 26.47 26.43 

1914 26.63 26.91 27.68 28 50 2808 27.75 26.36 27.24 27.86 26.71 26.40 26.72 

1915 27.91 2896 2823 28 28 2841 27.68 27.47 27.22 26.47 25.81 25.42 25.53 

1916 25.93 26.23 26.05 26.97 25.97 28 13 28 81 28 63 27.50 2 8 48 31.54 32.49 

1917 32.76 3187 38 33 42.07 44.19 48 83 40.40 4816 39.46 ^.23 39-42 42.5$ 

1918 41.32 42.07 42.62 42.82 42.41 42L 30 40.69 39.63 39.54 39.38 39-22 3896 

1919 49.78 49.95 47.93 48 24 48 66 47.64 47.14 49.28 49.58 47.70 4833 4879 

1920 60.23 51.13 61.95 65.26 68.69 69.53 '59.91 58 62 55.05 4843 44.69 41-61 

1921 39.74 3877 36.18 3215 29.71 29.35 2883 m 25 26.31 2122 2860 2810 

^922 28(S 29.90 3809 3194 31,81 30.22 28.29 27.24 2824 283® 3878 3L68 

1923 32.53 33.58 35.48 3886 36.44 35.32 33.27 31.31 32.60 31 84 35.19 3167 

1934 31 67 34.40 34.02 33.41 32.82 31,59 31.61 32.81 33.02 3840 3102 3197 


Divisioa of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported monthly by country dealers. 
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Table 44. — Middlings, wheat: Average price per ton at Minneapolis, 1916-19B4 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Mrir. 

Apr- 

1 

May j June 

July 

Aug. 

1 

Sept.j 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Vver*- 

age 

1916 

$19. 41 

$21. 61 

$20. 22|$19. 50 

$20.06 

$20. 10|$19- 88i$21. 48 

$22. 60 $27. 19 

$30.81 

$27.88 

$22. 55 

1917 

28.83 

32. 55 

34. 201 

39. 56 

36.15 

33.27 

41.90 

41.78 

36.09 

36 25 

37.40 

39. 05 

36 34 

1918 

34.50 

34. 60 

34. 851 35. 04 

33.27 

32.69 

27. 81 

31.00 

30. 90 3a 77 

30.09 

36 27 

32 62 

1919 

48 84 

44 14: 

38.56 

40. 74| 44. 81 

42. 901 47. 32 

53.08 

61. 46. 

44.44 

41.22 

43.13 

45 04 

1920 

43. 97 

47.28 

51.57 

54.88 

57.77 

56.06 

54.22 

52.56 

45. 65 

30.62 

28.86 

23 94 

45.62 

1921 

23. 47 

20.91 

20 86! 

15.38 

1.5.29 

14.83 

14.07 

14.64 

13 97. 

13.16 

15.35 

20.73 

16 89 

1922 

1 20 51 

24. 76' 26. 54 

23. 21 

21,20 

17.13 

17.30 

16.24 

18. 071 

23.06 

23.23 

23. 71 

21.16 

1923 

25 90 


28. 31 

27.22 

28.70 

25.25 

24. 78 

25.48 

28. 16 

28. 10 

25.09 

23.80 


1924 

25. 43l 23. 96, 21. 65 

1 

20.96 

18.00 

19,92 

24.46 

25.68 

1 

25.271 

26.64 

27.99 

j 31.44 

24.28 


Division of Statistical and Hi<^torical Research- Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record, 
average of daily range. 
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Tab le 45. — Rye: Acreage^ production, and total farm value, by States, 1922-1924 


State 

Thoutanos of aerets , 

. 1 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
pnee, thousands of 
dollars 

lif22 1 
1 

1923 

19241 

1922 1 

1 

1923 j 

19241 

1922 

1923 1 

19241 

Massachusetts 

3 

3 

3 

57 

5i 

60 

bO 

t 

73 

87 

Connecticut , 

5 

5 

4 

100 

90 

72 

150 

112 

101 

New York 1 

55 

58 1 

55 

880 

945 

935 

854 

860 

1,067 

New Jersey i 

Ol 

65 , 

65 

1, 159 

1 157 

1, 138 

935 

1.088 

1,286 

Pennsylvania 

220 

215 ' 

204 

1 

3,740 

3, 655 

3,264 

3 254 

3, 326 

3,638 

Delaware 

6 

6 

6 

85 

86 

81 

89 

83 

101 

Maryland 

17 

17 

20 

258 

269 

300 

284 

281 

166 

Virgmia | 

40 

42 

44 

460 

604 

537 

414 

539 

687 

West Virgmia i 

10 

10 

10 

120 

100 

112 

114 

103 

144 

North Carolina 

60 

75 

71 

480 

780 

852 

576 

L053 

1,269 

South Carolina 

6 

7 

7 

60 

74 

82 

108 

128 

156 

Georgia , 

IH 

20 

20 

171 

180 

184 

231 

1 342 

337 

Ohio 

87 

84 

80 

1.235 

1,302 

1,280 

1,026 

1 1,016 

1, 421 

Indiana ' 

350 

299 

263 

4,200 

4,186 

3,682 

3,318 

, 3,056 

3,903 

Illinois 

256 

230 

172 

4,096 

3,450 

2,580 

3,072 

2,588 

2.761 

Michigan 

o42 

467 i 

, 364 

8,218 

6,538 

6,006 

6,246 1 

4,054 

6,366 

Wisconsin 

489 

342 I 

321 

7,139 

5,062 

6,467 

5,140 ! 

3,290 

5,948 

Minnesota 

L154 

912 I 

6;» 

21,926 I 

12, 312 

11,780 

H910 ! 

6,526 

12,722 

Iowa ' 

55 

31 

48 

1.084 

898 

I 864 

759 ! 

593 

881 

Missouri 

28 

26 

20 

336 

326 

270 

312 

286 

2S4 

North Dakota 

1,800 

1,320 , 

990 

28,980 

10,296 

13,860 

17,388 

4,942 

14,414 

South Dakota 

306 

304 

219 

9,108 

3,496 

2,956 

5,283 

1, 713 i 

3,015 

Nebraska i 

188 

132 1 

132 

2,106 

1,684 

1,914 

1,369 

887 1 

1,867 

Kansas i 

71 

41 

40 

788 

348 

568 

552 

261 

567 

Kentucky 1 

20 

20 

16 

230 

234 

176 

253 

241 

224 

Tennessee 

ao 

20 

IS 

180 

200 

198 

214 

232 

273 

Alabama 

1 1 

1 

1 

5 

12 

10 

8 

19 

16 

Texas ' 

1 13 

17 

17 

117 

204 

272 

146 

200 

302 

Oklahoma 

! 35 

37 

37 

350 

444 

518 

280 

; 400 

523 

Arkansas 

1 

j 

1 

1 

12 

9 

11 

12 

11 

14 

Montana 

I 240 

256 

125 

3.360 

1,716 

1,750 

1,814 

s7o 

1,592 

Wyoming 

Cworado 

1 97 

^ : 

24 

74 

490 

873 

312 

924 

264 

740 

255 

576 

206 i 

517 

232 

629 

New Mexico 

2 

*2 

2 

10 

24 

40 

10 

22 

40 

Utah , 

( 

11 ; 

il 

120 

125 

99 

72 

112 

106 

Idaho 1 

13 

14 : 

14 

195 

266 

154 

131 

181 ! 

188 

Washington j 

19 

23 

20 

190 

361 

100 

180 

260 

133 

Oregon 

37 

37 

35 

444 

555 

280 

377 

516 

381 

United States i 

6.672 

i 

5, 171 

4,173 

103,362 

63,077 

63,446 

70,841 

40,971 

68,061 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimaite. 
1 Preliminary. 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 
1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

3 Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

® Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

* Preliiuinary. 


Tabus 47 - — JKj/e; Yield per acre, hy States, 190^1924 
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Table 48. — Rye\ Acreage and yield per acre in specified conyiines, am age 
1909-191Sf annual 1921-1994 


Cotmtry 


Acreage 


Aver- 

age, 

I90d- 

1913 


Noetheen HemisphebeI 

NOE3H AMEEICA 

Canada 

United States — 

Total North America 

EUEOPE 

Norway 

Sweden. 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium. 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spam 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany, 

Austna, 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary | 

Yugodavia 

Bulgaria 

Bnmania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

LatviaL— 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Bussia, including Bussia 
in Asia 


1,000 

acres 

117 

2,236 


2,353 


I486 


1101,913 


Total Europe com- 
parable 1909-1913 
Total Europe com- 
parable 1924 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 19(»-1913- 
Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1924_ 


107,013 

44,829 

1109,366 

47,182 


37 

977 

1636 

657 

1672 

26 

1,095 

L,988 

S271 

1346 

60 

713 

no 

60S 

608 

732 

542 

286 

127 

749 


1921 


1,000 

acres 

1,842 

4,628 


6,370 


913 

559 

499 

669 

21 

2,227 

1,786 

573 

1327 

67 

10,539 

768 

2,181 

1,341 

461 

466 

795 

8,866 

1,248 

661 

353 


47,927 


35,136 

90,006 

41,506 


1,000 

acres 

2,106 

6,672 


8,777 


872 

547 

500 

631 

20 

2,195 

1,757 

665 

320 

48 

10,236 

834 

2.174 

1,663 

487 

442 

659 

11,225 

1,369 

684 


45,658 


1923 


Prelim- 

inary, 

1924 


1,000 

acres 

1,448 

6,171 


6,619 


83,794 

37,471 

92,571 

46,248 


27 

869 

574 

519 

573 

20 

2,216 

1,801 

550 

315 

48 

10,790 

922 

2,123 

1,620 

462 

425 

668 

11,477 

1,442 


683 


92,572 


99,191 

45,143 


1,000 

acres 

891 

4,173 


5,064 


27 

654 

465 


20 

2,149 

2,147 


48 

10,526 

927 

2,073 

1,626 

392 

414 

671 

10,915 

1,329 

658 

390 

678 


37,369 


42,433 


Yield per acre 


Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 


JBusA’ 

els 

17.9 

16.1 


26.3 

24.7 


29.5 

35.2 

25.0 

17.0 
13.9 


18.3 
29.7 

29.0 

21.4 

24.4 

19.6 
12.3 
13.9 

*161 

18.1 
13.9 

14.7 
16 7 

17.8 

1^0 



29.0 

29.1 
21.8 
80.0 

38.1 
21.0 
19.9 
16.7 

8.0 

19.9 

27.4 
25 4 

17.4 
24 6 

17.3 

13.4 

13.1 
11 4 

18.9 
169 

17.5 
16.7 
2ai 

8.4 


28.7 
26.0 
26 1 

34.3 
34.6 

12.5 

17.5 
119 
8 0 

17.4 

31.0 

21.0 

16.3 

23.5 
15.1 

9.3 

169 

110 

17.6 

17.7 

1L7 

118 

lao 

12.6 


267 

18.0 

“solo 

35.1 

15.8 

166 

163 


166 

16 6 
16 I ' 
162 


Country 


Aver- 

age, 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14 


1921-22 


1922-23 


1924-26 


Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 


1921 , 1922 


1923 1924 


SOUEHEEN HeMHPHEEE 

Chile 

Argentina 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Total Southern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1909-1913.| 

Total Southern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1924 


1,000 

acres 

5 

85 

9 

<4 


1,000 

acres 

4 

242 

4 

1 


1,000 

acres 

4 


1,000 

acres 

3 

297 


1,000 

acres 


321 


Bush- 

els 

22.2 

19.3 

12.7 

‘28.5 


Bush- Bush- 
els els 
14.5 
7.0 I 


16.6 

9.6 


Bush- 

els 


12. 6 ' 12 5 
32. 0 18 0 


Bush- 
els 
19.3 
14.9 .... 
12 5 ... 

18 0 .... 


Total world com- 
parable 1909-1913^] 

Total world com- 
parable 1924 


103 

85 

[109,469 

47,267 


251 

242 

90,257 

41,743 


866 


46614 


45,440 


42,754 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Offidal sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture unless otherwise stated. For each yw is shown the production during the vAlendar year in the North- 
ern Hemisphero and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

lEstilffated for preseot territory. * Three-year avaage, * Four-year average * One ye ir only 
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Table 49. — R'^e: Production in specified countries^ average 1909-191S, annual 

1921-19B4. 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omittedl 


Country 


Average, 

1909-1913 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Prelimi- 
nary, 1924 


Noethebn Hemispheee 

NOETH AMEBICA 

Canada 

United States 

Total North America, comparable 
1909-1913 

EUEOPB 

Norway - 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luiemburg 

France-- 

Spain 

Portugal - 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria - 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary - 

Yugoslavia - 

Bulgaria 

Rumania — — 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia - 

Esthonia - 

Finland 

Russia, including Russia In Asia 

Total Europe, comparable 1909-1913— I 

Total Europe, comparable 1924 

Total Northern Hemisphere^ compa- 
rable 1909-1913 

Total Northern Hemisphere, compa- 
rable 1924 


2,094 


21,455 

61,675 


32,373 

103,362 


23,232 

63,077 


14,600 

63,446 


38,187 


974 

24,100 

119,104 

16,422 

123,644 

651 

152,501 

27,636 

12,300 

16,317 

1,783 

1368,337 

123,785 

163,538 

131,377 

19,004 
17,639 
18 20,644 
1218,943 


113,061 

18,129 

10,490 

1743,519 


83,130 


1,043 

26,558 

12,204 

14,987 

21,273 

441 

44,392 

28,118 

4,664 

6,619 

1,559 
267,648 
13, 161 
53,736 
23,177 

6,170 

6,095 

9,081 

167,668 

21,047 

9,806 

5,908 

11,692 

403,127 


135, 735 


862 

22,678 

14,284 

17,140 

18,384 

250 
38,412 
26, 252 
6,294 
5,563 

1,488 

206,049 

13,589 

51,097 

26,147 

4,523 

7,453 

9,206 

197,372 

24,249 

6,845 

6^797 

10,530 

589,250 


1,718.081 

955,458 

1,756,268 


1,159,863 

744,532 

1,242,993 

827,662 


1,281,723 

698,180 

1,417,458 

833,915 


86,309 


742 

24,399 

15,146 

14,571 

20,787 


36,517 

28,075 

5,222 

6,484 

1,646 

263,037 

15,836 

53,338 

31,274 

5,906 

6,862 

9,607 

234,726 


77,946 


11,755 


10,770 

6,560 

9,448 


14,661 

19,737 

315 

39,874 

28,575 

6,027 

6,108 

1,433 

236,129 

15,397 

46,395 

22,858 

6,450 

4,414 

6,456 

150,517 

18,824 

%m 

5,695 

11,321 


810,080 


741,^9 


Country 


Average 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 


1921-22 


1928-24 


1924-25 


SOXTTHEBN HKMISPHBBB 

Chfle 

Argentina 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Total Southern Hemisphere, com- 
parable 1909-1913_.— 

Total all countries, comparable 
1909-1913- 

Total all countries, oomparable 1924. j 


111 

€40 

114 

ni4 


1,692 

50 

32 


62 

3,526 


58 

4,368 


18 


979 

1,757,247 

993,645 


1,832 

1,244,925 


833,915 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OflBeial sources and Intwnational H^tituto of AgriouItiEpe 
unless otherwise stated. For ^wh year is shown the junductiou during the calendar year in the Northern 
Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. ’ ' 

I Estimated for present boundaries, 

« Estimated on basis of acreage and average yield of 8.9 bushels per acre. 

* Four-year average.- 

* One year only. 
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Table 50 . — Rye: World 'production^ 189 4-19^ A 

[Thousand bushels— i c., 000 omitted] 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 
1023. 
1924. 


Produc- 
tion in 
countries 
reporting 
all years 
' 1894-1924 


598,680 
655, 602 

599. 039 
563,480 
623,328 

607,429 

674. 361 

584.998 
620,234 
664,390 

656,528 1,744,033 

668,874 1,499,862 

669.999 1,429,513 

659, 699 1, 541, 662 

725,304 1,597,515 

765, 781 1, 758, 609 

701,725 1,676,414 

714, 883 1, 679, 636 

747,860 1,898,177 

779,689 1,889,313 

670.362 1,618,879 

691,387 1,585,620 

561,476 593,760 

439,641 470,433 

471,436 513,609 

439.039 517,015 

389,664 616,305 

489, 609 1, 248, 899 

456, 400 1, 423, 610 

475, 764 918, 679 

743, 084 


Produc- 
tion as 
reported 


1,615,256 
1,407,233 
1,472,487 
1, 277, 277 
1, 437,887 

1, 596, 285 
1,563,841 
1, 412, 160 
1, 619,875 
1,653,933 


Estimated 
world 
totals, pre- 
liminary 


1,630,057 

1,422,636 

1,492,092 

1,289,029 

1,450,476 

1,607,186 

1.579.937 
1,431,740 
1,638,557 
1,665,588 

1.750.938 
1, 507, 134 
1,440,862 
1,553,063 
1,605,055 

1, 762, 744 
1, 680, 193 
1, 582, 591 
1,900,437 
1, 892, 513 

1,624,341 
1,590,294 
1,494,975 
1,228,503 
1, 17 % 187 

1,057,894 

970,356 

1,248,950 

1,424,426 

1,494,688 


: Selected countries 

Russian 
Empire i 

Germany 

Austria 

France 

931, 156 

328,447 

82,872 

74,926 

772, 711 

304,113 

64,889 

71,833 

789, 562 

335,967 

73,781 

69,766 

654, 281 

321, 666 

63,061 

47,737 

737, 501 

356,577 

79,686 

66, 921 

911,633 

341,547 

85,267 

67,223 

920,134 

336,621 

64,792 

59,397 

754,927 

321,346 

76, 514 

68,386 

919,019 

373,764 

82; 481 

45,660 

911,944 

889,919 

81, 129 

58, 127 

1,008,440 

396,071 

91,684 

62,669 

737,443 

378,200 

98,185 

68,686 

667,606 

378,946 

99,246 

60,888 

815, 086 

384,146 

86,451 

58,462 

790,098 

422,688 

113, 308 

61,691 

903,622 

! 446,763 

114,433 

55,689 

876,135 

413,802 

108,938 

43,883 

768,650 

427,776 

104, 114 

46,749 

1, 060, 837 

456, 600 

117, 112 

48,746 

1, on, 316 

481, 169 

106,469 

50,056 

3 869,657 

410,478 

74,555 

43,884 

3 900,943 

360,310 

60,674 

33,148 


361,826 

60,233 

33,351 


8 274, 677 

3 10, 922 

3 25,669 


3 262,832 

3 10,604 

830,100 


3240,161 

3 9,035 

3 30,577 

3 368,877 

8 194,255 

3 10,098 

8 34,492 

3403,127 

3 267, 648 

3 13, 161 

8 44,392 

3 669,259 

3 206,049 

3 13,589 

8 38,412 


8 263,037 

3 16,836 

8 30,517 


8 236,129 

3 16,397 

8 39,874 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. For each year is shown the production during the 
calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 
JIndudos all Russian territory reporting for years named. 

» Exdudes Poland. 

*New boundaries, and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 


Table 'SI. — Rye: Monthly marketings hy farmers, 1917-19BS 
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Table 52 . — Rye: Receipts at markets named, 1909-i9^4. 


Year beginning July 


Average 1909-1913. 


Average 1914-1920. 


•July 

August 

September, 

October 

N.ovember. 

December.. 


January... 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September - 

October 

November. 

December.. 


[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted} 




Chicago Milwaukee 




Port 

Omaha William 

Omaha 

• Arthur I 



Division of Statistical and Historical Eeseartdi. Compiled from Minneapolis DaOy Market Becord* 
Chicago DaOy Trade Bulletin, Grain Dealers' Journal, and Canadian Statistics. 

» Crop year begins in September. 

Table 53 . — Rye: Classification of cars graded hy licensed inspedors, all inspection 

points 
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Table 54. — JSj/e, including Jiour: International irade^ average I91(hl9l annual 

1922-192Jp 


[Thousand bushels— i e , 000 omitted; 


Year ended June 30 


Country 


Avcragp 
1010-1914 1 


10J2' 


1921 


1 1924, pr^Umi^iry 


Imports' Exports Imports 


Exports Imports | Exports ^ Imports | E\poi^s 


PRINtIPAL AtPORTING 
COLNTRIE3 


Argentina.. 
Bulgaria.. - 
Canadi ,. 
Eungarj * 


Eumanid ► 


tJmted States K 
Yugoslavia 


PPINCIP4L IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Austria ^ 

Belgium^....... 

Cxechoslova^.. 

Denmark 

Finland 


Prance * 

Germany 

Greece * 

Italj 

Lattu* 

Netherlands... 


Norway 

Poland * 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland *.... 
Other countries. 


|3> 

C) 


140 

^26 

5,3«1 


t) ' 

»273 S17l 

1,925 2f)3 . 

58 14 4,293 

14,150 7 34 


Total countries re- 
ported 


1*469 

5,755 


8,753 


3,316 

16,226 


649 

'29‘557' 

10*644 


174 

3,940 

728 

1 


86,827 


2 

830 


2 

'i7’8S9' 

W51 

’‘Tr 




<3 
1 649 1 


3,059 


26 
42 ! 


9,138 

20 


21 I 


2,992 
33,979 I 

sss I 


8,596 

3.657 


117,349 


1 

i,2n 


225 1 



*771 

<43,471 




51,i)W I 

1 


19,902 


66 



2.13» 

3 

1,609 


3,788 


390 

no 

231 

1,177 1 

1, 554 

243 

782 

153 

319 

»2,016 1 

4,827 

808 

3,060 

7fia 

5,405 

420 

10,227 

510 

3,563' 

1 43 

6,596 

8 

10, *^63 

10 

^ , 

, 1,236 

614 

j 

599 

2,7-6 

1.071 

5,822 ; 

1 1,084 

42,765 

651 j 

24,940 1 

! 63 

4 


<704 




10 1 

1 

227 

3 

230 

237 

576; 

61 

748 

<73 1 

2,059 


1,496 I 

1 1,371 

3,179 

1.266 1 

9,432 

2,978 

7,123 

! 

6,856 

1 

8.097 


482 1 

1 

1 386 

<7 

<1 





1,914 

0) ^ 


809 

*2 


439 

1 


1 

26,569 1 43, 860 j 70,099 


69,357 


4,626 

'"nz\ 


83.153 


150 


84.521 


Division of Statistical and Hibtoncal Kesearch. Compiled from official sources and International 
Institute of Agncultuxe. 

I Years ended Mj 31 as compiled by the International Institute of Ignculture. 

» International Ijostitute of Agnculturc, 

» Less than 600. 

* Ten months ended May 31, from International Institute of Agneulture. 

« Calendar years 1909-1913. 

« Average for the seasons 1911-1912 to 1913-1914. 

^Nme months, 

« Commercial source 
*yea!% ended June 30. 
i«Seasonl0l3-19i4. 
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Table 55. — Rye: United Statesy farm price per bushel, 15th of month, 1$09-19^J^ 

rear beginning July 1 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Weight- 
July 15 15 15 16 15 15 15 16 15 16 15 15 edav. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
1 Based upon fann price Dec. 1. 
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Table 61 .— Rye, Xo. i: Weighted average price per hushi, IBOB-WU 

CHICAGO 


Ytux repnning 
Jilt 

July 

Aug. 

Supt. 

Uet. • XoT. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

f 

Weight- 
ed a\* 
eragei 

.got 

lOTS $0.:; 

to. 72 

{a 73 10.74 

«a77 

$0.81 

$asi $0.79 ,$0.79 $0.77 

$0.76 

.$0.76 

ii^if 

, 77 

. *0 

.74 

.To .79 

.81 

.84 

.82 

.89 

.95 

1.02 

.90 

.84 

m, 

t&4 


.91 

.97 .95 

.93 

.94 

.92 

.91 

.94 

.93 

.83 

.91 

i9i: 

74 

.72 

.09 

.09 .64 

.61 

.64 

.62 

,60 

.62 

.62 

.62 

.05 



AZ 

M 

h7 

.or .64 

.63 

.61 

.62 

.61 

,62 

.b5 

.63 

.64 

At. ISOS', to .. 

.76 

.74 

.75 

.76 ^ .75 

.75 

.77 1 .76 

.76 

.78 

.80 

,75 

* .76 

1014 

.64 

.84 

.95 ( 

.92 j 1.02 

1.10 

1.19 

1.23 

1. 17 

1.17 

1.19 

1. 17 


1015 

lOS 

1.00 

.98 

1.01 .99 

.971 

1.01 

.97 

.93 

.96 

.98 

.98 

.99 

lOlt 

.9b 

1.13 

1.20 1. 33 ’1.47 

L41 

1.43 

1.46 

1.61 

1.87 

2.20 

2.40 

1.54 

1917 

2.27 

1,00 

1.80 ' 

1.84 1 1.78 

l.b9 

2.01 

2.39 

2.84 

2.64 

2.20 

1.80 

2 31 

1918 

1.73 

1.67 

1.63 

LC3| LOS 

1.59 

l.bl 

1.38 

1,61 

1.73 

l.o9 

1.46 

1.61 

1919 

1.55 

1 54 

■ESI 

1.38 1.42 

1.66 

1.76 

1 56 

L72 

1.99 

2.13 

2.27 

1.70 

J820 

1^ 

1.90 

1.99 

3.69, 1.59 

1.61 

1.63 

1.47 

1.46 

1.35 

1.47 

1.32 

1.62 

At. iS14-i920... 

1,47 

1.43 

1.43 ' 


1.45 

1.52 

1.49 

1 1.62 

1.67 ; 

J 68 1 1.03 

1.52 

IMl 

TW 

119 


.86, .79 

.86^i 

"".81 

,97 

1,02 

1.04 

1.06 

.90 

.97 

J922 

.82 

.73 

.72 

.78 .87 

.88 

.87 

.86 

.83 

.86 

,78 

.70 

.81 

i923 

.65 

.67 

■mil 

.72 1 .71 

■Ril 

.73 

.72 

.69 i 

.66 

.67 

.76 


^924 

.84 

.93 

mmm 

1.26 1.31 

1.41 





1 




i 








1 1 



MINNEAPOLIS 


1909 

,76 

.67 

,66 

.68 

.69 

.72 

.77 

.76 

.74 

.73 

.71 

.69 

■1 

1910 

.73 

.73 

.71 

,72 

.74 

.77 

.79 

,78 

.84 

.88 


.87 

.77 

Mi 

.79 

.80 

.85 

.92 

,88 

,87 

mm 

.88 

.89 

.89 

,87 

.79 

.86 

1912 

.89 

.64 

.62 

.63 

,58 

.56 

.68 

.57 

.65 

.57 

.57 

.56 

.60 

1913 

.o7 

.61 

.61 

.56 

,54 

.55 

.55 

.56 

.56 

.57 

.60 

,59 

,58 

At. 1S0&-1913.— 

.71 

.69 

.69 

■ 

.69 

.69 

.72 

Bl 

m 

.73 

.76 

H 

.70 

2914 

TsT 

"10" 

.89 

,87 

TF 

106 


124 

112 

uT 

L16 

112 


1915 

i!^ 

.97 


.96 

,93 

.92 


.95 

,89 

.93 

.94 

.94 


1918 

.93 

115 


126 

144 

1.38 

142 

142 

168 

180 

2.26 

2.37 


1917 

wmi 

175 

L84 

181 

177 

183 

193 

2.24 

£91 

2.74 

2.30 

185 


1918--., 

184 

168 


158 

162 

157 

154 

134 

154 

1 71 

155 

145 


1919 

154 

148 

139 

L36 

138 

166 

173 

153 

170 

195 

2.08 

2.14 


1920 

m 

192 

185 

166 

148 

149 

158 

144 

142 

128 

137 

126 

161 

Av. 

146 

139 i 

138 

1.36 

138 

L42 

147 

145 

169 

165 ; 

1C7 

159 

143 

1921 

115 

100 

.99 

m 


.78 

.75 

.95 

.97 

TF 

BBl 

.86 

.92 

m 

.76 

.69 

.66 

.71 

.81 

.83 

.82 

K3 

.76 

.81 

.76 

.64 

.75 


.61 

.62 

66 

66 

.64 

.65 

.67 

.66 

.63 

.61 


,70| 

.65 

1924 

.83 

.86 1 .95 

1 21 

123 

133 


















1 




Division of Statistical and HistOTical Emroh, Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 

J Average of daily prices weighted by carlot 





























GRAINS OTHER THAN BREAD GRAINS 
CORN 


Table 58. — Com; Acreage, •production, value, exports, etc.. United States, 1909- 

1984 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Average 

yield 

per 

acre 

- 

Produc- 

tion 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

bush- 

el 

Dec. 

1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

Chicago cash price 
per bushel, No. 2 
mixed* 

Domestic 
exports, 
including 
corn me^, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 

Imports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 13 

Per 

cent 

of 

crop 

ex- 

por- 

ted 

per 

acre» 

Decem- 

ber 

Following 

May 

Low 

High 

Low 


1909.--. 

1910.. . . 

1911- -. 

1912- - 

1913- - 

Average 

1909- 

1913- 

1914.. .. 

1915— 

1916- .- 

1917 

1918- -- 

1919- - 

1920 1 

Average 

1914- 
1920.. 

1921 

1922— 

1923 

1934 

1,000 
acres 
98,S8$ 
104,035 
106,825 
107,083 
105, 820 

Bu. of 
36 lbs, 
shelled 
26.1 
27.7 
23,9 
29.2 
23.1 

1,000 

bushels 

2,572,336 

2,886,260 

2,631,488 

3,124,746 

2,446,988 

CerUs 

58.6 

48.0 
61.8 

48.7 

69.1 

1,000 

dollars 

1, 507, 185 
1,384,817 
1,565,258 
1,520,454 
1,692,092 

Do2- 

lars 

15.32 

13.31 

14.79 

14.20 

15.99 

Cts, 

&2H 

47M 

64 

€is. 

68 

50 

70 

54 

Cts, 

56 

m 

as. 

63 

55H 

S2J4 

60 

72H 

Bushels 
38,128,498 
66, 614, 622 
41,797,291 
50,780,143 
10,725,819 

Bushels 

P. 

ct. 

1.5 
2.3 
1.7 

1.6 
.4 


^,425 

903,062 

12,367,369 

104,229 

26.0 

2,' 712, 364 

56,6 

1,533,961 

14.72 

57.5 

62.7 

61.4 

66.6 

41,409,255 

2,664,771 

1.5 

1(®,435 
106,197 
105,296 
116, 730 
104,467 
97, 170 
101,699 

25.8 
28.2 
24.4 
26.3 
24.0 

28.9 
31,6 

2,672,804 

2,994,793 

2,586,927 

3,065,233 

2,502,665 

2,811,302 

3,208,584 

64.4 

57.5 
88.9 

127,9 

136.6 

134.5 

67.0 

1,722,070 
1,722,680 
2, 280, 729 
3,920.228 
3,416,240 
3,780,597 
2,160,332 

16.65 
16-22 

21.66 
33.58 
32.70 
38.91 
2L14 

62M 

69M 

83 

160 

135 

142 

7(^ 

96 

190 

155 

160 

86 

50H 

69 

152 

150 

160H 

189 

69 

66 

78H 

174 

170 

185 

217 

66 

50,668,303! 

39,896,928 

66,753,294 

49,073,263 

23,018.822 

16,728,746 

70,906,781 

9,897,939j 

5,208,497 

2,267,299i 

3,196,420 

3,311,211 

10,229,249 

6,743,384 

Ts 

2.6 

L6 

.9 

.6 

2.2 

5.9 

104,999 

27,0 

2,831,758 

■ 

Hi 

25.84 

103.9 

118.6 

118.6 

135,2 

45, 289, 120 


to; 


29.6 

28.3 

29.3 
23.2 

1 

1 

1,297,213 

1,910,775 

2,217,229 

2,405,468 

12.60 

18.58 

21.25 

22.91 

69^ 

a 

>87 

im 

'mi 

78 

66: 

87^ 

81 

HE 

124,591 

m 

U 

3.3^ 







Divisioii of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Figures in italics are census sretoras. 


* Based upon farm price Dec. 1 . 

»Cliicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Contract to 1915. 

* Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestfc Commerce. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 59. — Corn: Percentage reduction from full yidd per acre from stated causes^ 
as estimated by crop reporters, 1 909-1 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

Insect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

peats 

Defec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

nur- 

ture 

Exces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Han 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
ma- 
tic * 


PM. 

PM. 

P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P.cf. 

P.ct. 

PM. 

P.ct. 

P.cf. 

PM. 

P.cf. 

P.ci. 

PM. 

PM. 

1909 

13.0 

7.3 

1.5 


0.5 

L6 

0.7 

25.8 

a2 

23 

0.4 

as 

0.6 

29.6 

1910 

13.9 

3.0 

.8 

.9 

.4 

L6 

.5 

21.3 

.2 

24 

.4 

1.2 

.5 

26.0 

1911 

23.4 

1.6 

<*) 

.4 

.2 

3.4 

.1 

29.6 

.2 

23 

.2 

.4 


33.7 

1912 

8.7 

4.6 

:9 

1.7 

.5 

1.0 

.3 

18.1 

.3 

4.8 

.3 

23 

.5 

26.3 

1913 

27.1 

1.2 

.4 

1.0 

.3 

3.1 

.4 

33.7 

.1 

3.7 

.2 

.4 

.8 

sao 

1914 

20.8 

L3 

.4 

.4 

.5 

2.1 

.4 

26.1 

.1 

3.6 

.1 

.2 

.5 

30.6 

1916 

3.0 

1L9 

2.1 

6.9 

.6 

.2 

LI 

26.5 

.3 

21 

.1 

.2 

.7 

29.9 

1916 

l&S 

5.8 

1.7 

1.7 

.4 

L7 

1.1 

31.3 

.3 

20 

.1 : 

.6 

.4 

34.7 

1917 

12.1 

2.9 

.6 

13.5 

.6 

1.2 

.3 

31.6 

.2 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

.3 

33.8 

1918— 

22.1 

.9 

,5 

2.0 

.4 

6.3 

3.3 I 

328 

.3 i 

26 

,.l 


.4 

37.7 

1919 

10.8 

7.3 

L4 

.1 

,3 

LO 

.4 - 

21.4 

.3 

3. 1 i 

.1 

.2 

.3 

25.4 

1920 i 

5.4 

3.3 

.6 

,7 

,6 

.3 

.4 

■fwS 

.3 

IKH 

a 

.3 

.2 

15,9 

1921 ‘ 

lae 

1.1 

.3 

.2 

.4 ■ 

1.0 

.6 

IkcIKb 

.8 

3.5 


.1 

.2 

18.7 

1922— 

14.2 

2.3 

.5 

.2 

to 

1.0 

.2 

iKnlK* 

.3 


.1 

.2 

a 

23.0 

1923 

9.9 

A2 

.7 

%7 

.6 

.7 

1.1 

Hh 

.8 

2.4 

.1 

.1 

.3 

23.4 


XHvision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

i Includes all otlier (lunatic. > Less than 0.05 per cent. 



^8S"-^tbk — m 
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T-iBLt 60. — Corn: Acreage, production, and told farm value, by States, 1922-1934 


i 

StaTo 1 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thoussmds of 
bushels 

Total vrrlire, basis Dec, I 
pnc8, thousands of dollars 


' 1922 

1923 


1322 

1923 

19211 

1922 



1923 

19241 

Maine 

n 

1 18 

18 

779 

1 684 

756 

779 

766 

1,028 

1,651 

4,901 

3,541 

706 

NewHcrapshire. 

Vtonnont 

Maicadiasetts,,, 
Rhode Island — 

37 

1 

w 

10 

26 

1 93 

i 63 

12 

28 

90 

61 

12 

1461 

3,570 

2,440 

520 

1.092 

3,627 

2,709 

456 

1,232 

4,230 

2,746 

504 

871 ! 
3,249 
2,294 
624 

1,212 

3,990 

3,115 

524 

Cnncec^ieut 

Xew YoriE 

New Jirs^^y 

Pennsyh ima. — 

I>eUw3ie 1 

1 

77 

798 

331 

1,573 

1S9 

73S 

7S 

236 

1,641 

183 

76 

743 

236 

1,547 

175 

3,465 

28,329 

9,702 

69,212 

5,557 

3,116 

24,559 

9,440 

61,640 

6,061 

3,258 

24,519 

8,024 

55,692 

4>726 

3,326 
23,513 
6,791 i 
49.833 ’ 
3,890 

3,334 

24,.559 

8,968 

56,692 

4,906 

3,922 

28,687 

9,308 

65,717 

5,292 

Maryland ’ 

&12 

642 

598 

25,680 

52,248 

20,536 

51,510 

29,899 

25,231 

55,506 

20,944 

58,568 

32,670 

18,538 

37,088 

15,175 

44.514 

21,862 

17,462 

41,276 

17,250 

45,871 

26,012 

20, 689 
52,176 
20,735 : 
59,730 
34,304 1 

20.577 

48,728 

18,818 

55.197 

26,890 

Virgima ' 

West Virginia. -J 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.- 

!,».(! 

' 684 

2.577 
2,062 

1 

1,914 

616 

2,603 

1,080 

l,7li8 

842 

2,473 

1,901 

Georgia 

Florda 

Olua 

4,385 

775 

3,823 

4,766 

8,819 

4,034 

820 

3,809 

5,003 

8,905 

, 4,115 
845 
3,650! 
4,603 1 
9,175 j 

52,620 

10,850 

149^097 

178,305 

313^074 

49,215 

10,250 

159^859 

50,203 

12,252 

94,900 

116,916 

293,600 

45,253 

9,440 

^404 

98,731 

187,844 

52,GrO 
10,250 
118,296 
119,422 1 
219,253 

56,227 

13,722 

Oft AQA 

Indiaiia— 

192;6I6 

337,312 

109,901 

278,920 



Mkhigan_ 

1,720 

2,209 

3,979 

19,364 

6450 

1,686 

2,253 

4,297 

10,776 

6,562 

1,686 
2,230 ' 
. 4,512 ! 
10,884 
6,562 

60,716 

96,300 

lSL3<r7 

466,380 

178,125 

53,167 

83,361 

154,682 

436,428 

196,860 

48,836 

57,980 

126,330 

304,752 

I7«,612 

40,680 

61,929 

73,532 

261,173 

121,125 

45,370 

66,689 

94,362 

270,585 

145,676 

46,460 

60,879 

10^,386 

283,419 

163,788 

Wibcoisia 

MkinesotjL ’ 

low^ 

Missouri 

North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 1 

Nebraska i 

ICansas 

Kentucky i 

' 780 

[ 3,861 
[ 7, 296 
5,698 
^ 3,145 

842 

4,208 

8,244 

5,m 

3,300 

1,137 

4,545 

8,400 

5,818 

3,234 

21,450 

110,03$ 

18S,fflO 

98,391 

8S,06D 

28,207 

145,178 

272,052 

122,11# 

94,030 

22,740 

99,990 

293,280 

130,905 

80^850 

11,368 

05,619 

105,702 

60,019 

60,761 

15,232 

75,492 

141,188 

78,175 

79,942 

17,283 

79,992 

184,985 

113,887 

82,467 

TennessM.. 

3^280 

3,018 

3,lo0 

2,327 

1,P04 

5,000 

3,16# 

3,j245 

2,443^ 

1,652 

4.600 

75,440 

30.904 

49,96S 

29,002 

114.580 

73,941 

44,100 

38,742 

24,702 

69, ns 

42,185 

29.316 

18,998 

78,200 


69,505 
47,628 
a6i.li}4> 
25„937 
09 lyy) 

75,295 

^,466 

36,938 

31,848 

Ann 

Alabama ; 

Mia^^issippi 1 

IiOUisiana 

3,e36 

2,855 

1,706 

5,729 

□CTiUffO 

45,844 

42^468 

5M., (179 

Texas : 

^ ViJB 

95,101 


aXi OUQ 

OUyWfU 

Oklahoma. _ 

3,200 
2,250 1 
228 

3,264 1 
2,000 
3C5 ' 
156 
1,505 

3,206 

2,900 

511 

165 

1,S8S 

57,806 

43,875 

5,540 

%m 
mssB 1 

37,536 

31,000 

9,490 

4,660 

37,626 

65,600 
36,300 ! 
9,198 1 
2,33» 
IS^OSOi 

40,320 

37,294 

0 (AR 

32,656 
31,310 
. 6,K8 

2,835 
24,456 


.A.rkfliis?is.. 

58,384 

38,841 

9,106 

2,171 

13.772 

MontftnA _ ' 

Wyniuag 

Colorado 

112 

1,145 

1,613 

12;091 


New Mexico 

Arizona 

230 

39 

221 

33 

210 

3t 

28 

1 

3,210 ; 
1,170 i 
781 1 
21 ! 

z,m 

990 
772 1 
23 

4,200 1 
ffitn 

2,632 

1,M6 

664 

22 

3,443 

1,188 

7SS 

29 

4,820 

1,162 

1,056 

ttah 

Nevada 

32 
1 1 

31 

1 1 

VW 1 

728 





jU 

33 

Idaho ! 

Washington ! 

Oregon 1 

521 

67 

69 

73 i 

74 i 
71 

80 

70 

70 

110 

i;376| 

2,747! 

2,277 

4,176 

3,666 

2,738 

2,^ 

4,480 

2,860 1 
2,345 

1,561 
2,884 
2,072 
[ 4.176 

2,361 

2,601 

2,236 

4,838 

3,1F4 

2,626 

2,553 

5,313 

Cahforaia 

116 

1281 

J»y iDU 

3.850 i 

DnitedStoto*,. 

|K)2,846 |104,3S4 

105,612 

2,Ma,(B<V 

3,053,357 

j2, 438, 513 1.910,775 

2,317,229 

: 2,405,468 


IHviaicii of Cmp ait^ livostiMit llstbnaites. 
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Table 62. — Corn: Acreage and yield per acre in specified courUrie^,. average 1909- 

1913, annual 1921-1924 



Yield per acre ^ 


XORTHESN HEMISFHEBE 
KOBTH ASfEBlCA 
CansdA - 


ncres acres 


3181 


1,000 

1,000 

Bush- 

flcrci 

acres 

els 

318 

295 

56.0 

104324 

105,012 

26.0 

2L9 

457' 




845 834 

1, 166 1, 137 

"§■790 '"§,'756 ' 
4 4. 


United States ^104, 229 103, 740 102, 846 104, 324 '105, 012 26.0 29.6 

Mexico 13 6,093 2,546 4,284 ' 2L9 24 0 

Guatemala- ‘ 310 ^ 457' las 

Total North America com- 1 i 1 

parable with 1909-1913 110, 631 106. 582 107, 448 J 

Total North America com- 1 1 } 1 

paiable with 1924 | l04,538 104, 037 ' 103, 164tl04, 642105, 307 

ErEOPE I I 

France 3 1,160 814 790 845 834 19 4 IZS 

Spam i 1,134 1,178 1,159 1,166 1,137 23.4 21.1 

Portugal 1 - 714 761 15.9 

Italy 1 3 4, 090 3,717 3,811 3,790 3,756 25,1 24.8 

Switzerland-.- i 3 5 4 4 4 

Germany — j -6 

Austria *190 112 14fa 144 23 8 22l5 

Czechoslovakia. ’376 385 392 397 '389 22.3 24 5, 

Hungary 3 2,192 ^167 2,445 2,459 2,469 27.7 14 6 

Yugoslavia- 3 4 786 4,646 4722 4452 24 9 15.9 

Greece j *454 494 21.7 15.3* 

Bulgaria 3 1,492 1,421 l,3l3 1,364 1,465 17.6 11.6 

Rumama 1 3 9, 644 8,510 8,411 8,413 8,949 20.0 13.0 

Poland * 3 164 132 183 189 190 17.2 17.2 

Russia, indudmg Ukraine and I 

Northern Caucasia. 1 3 2,031 3,101 5,306 3,430 17.9 145 

Total Europe comparable 1 

with 1909-1913. 27, 722 

Total Europe comparable 

with 1924 ' 20,255 18,329 18,508 18,627 19,193 


1921 

1922 

1923 

Bush- 

Bush- 

Bush- 

els 

els 

els 

50.2 

37.5 

42l8 

29.6 

28.3 

29.3 

240 

19.6. 


las 

11.9 

17.2 


21.1 23.2 20.5 2L3 

15. 9 15. 3 

24.8 20.2 23.5 26.2 


^167 2,445 
4,646 4722 


144 

397 '389 

2,459 2,469 

4452 


8,510 8,411 
1^ 183 


1,364 1,465 

8,413 8,949 
189 190 


245 25.2 26.8 24.5 
14 6 19.9 20.0 324 
15.9 19.0 18. 3.. _ 
15.3 


11.61 11.8 
13.0 18.4 


19. 7 1& 6 
18.0 17.6 


3,101 5,306 


with 1924 ' 20,255 18,329 18,508 _ 

AFEICA j 

Morocco 612i 535 

Algeria 34 13 18 

Tunis 43 55 16 

Egypt 1,778 2.086 2,035 ^ 

Total Africa comparable 

with 1909-1913 1,855 2.154 2^069 

Total Africa comparable 
with 1924 77 68 34 


19, 193 


1 



9. 6^ 8. 5 7 2 

18 

17.6 

11.81 12.7 14 4 

41 

5.3 

6w4 1.9 6.3 


36.1 

32L2 32L7 35.1 


133 153 

156 225 

8 812 1,344 


India, British 4 5, 898 6, 164 6, 290 6, 908 

Russia (Asiatic) 1,215 11 10-- _ 

Japanese Empire; 

Japan 133 153 140 

Chosen - 156 225 227- 

Phaippines 6812 1,344 1,359 1,378-..IIII 

Total Asia comparable with 

190fr-1913 8,214 8,(m 

Total Northern Hemisphere ’ — - 

comparable with 1909-1913 148, 422 

Total Northern Hemisphere 

^ comparable with 1924 124 S70 122,434 121,706 123,330 124,589 . 

SOTTTHBBN HEKISPHEBE t 

Chile 58 69 79 70 80 

Uruguay 551 494 547 677| 569 

^090 7,344 7,851 8,465 

Union of South Africa- * 2, 290 3, 493 4, 599 - * 

Smithem Rhodesia- >161 186 182 m\ 


140 

las 

— 

16.6 

12.9 

= 

25.5 

143 

9.2 

27.7 

14.31 

II.7I 

247 

12.8 

las 

13, 1 


i 

j 

""■'■"“'■I 

— 




3,493 4599 14 6 


Madura- 4,884 3,690 3,886. 4028. 

AusMia- 353 284 305 ' 

New Zealand *5 12 11 lOt 9. 

Total Southern Hemisphere 1' 

cQmpjwahte with 1909-1913. 1!^126 12,628 13,067 ' 

Total Sootheom Hemisphere I 



1909-1913 16(1648 I 

World total com]E»rable irith | 

124 8701136, 189|133, 559 136, 045tl37, 970 . 


244 

22.5 

240 

25.8 

9.3 

ae 

9.6 

1L4 

28.5 

24.0 

22 4 

327 

13.6 

23.4 

7.7, 


lao 

243 

129 

12.2 

12 7 

12 6 

124 

25.6 

4L8 

25.7 




_ Hi^cal Research. Official sources and International Institute of Aeri- 

gtme^gfis^herwise stated. For eat* year is shown the acreage producing the mp Srv^d dmtog 

* YWd per not computed when acreage is less than 12,000 acres. ^ * Two-year average 

• One Tear omv. ■ z ^ ' 


* One year only. 

* Estimated for present teiritory. 


8 Four-year average. 
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Table 63 . — Corn: Production in specified countries j average 1909-191 3 j annual 

1921-19U 

[Thousand bushels — i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country . 


Average, 

1900-1913 


1921- 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Northern Hemisphere 

NORTH AMERICA 


Canada 

Jnited States.. 

Vlexieo 

Guatemala 


Total North America comparable 

with 1909-1913 

Total North America comparable 
with 191M -.—.I 


France- -- 

Spain 

Portugal-. 
[taly. 


Switzerland 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Sungary 

iTugoslaviai 

Greece - 

Bulgaria - 

Rumania 

Poland 

Russia, including Ukraine and Northern 
Caucasia 


Total Europe comparable with 

1909-1913 

Total Europe comparable with 
1924 


AFRICA 


Morocco-. 

Algeria... 

Tunis 

Egypt—. 


Total Africa comparable with 1909- 

1913 

Total Africa comijarable with 1924... 


Cndia, British 

Russia (Asiatic) . — 
Japanese Empire; 

Japan 

Chosen 

Philippines- 


Total Asia comparable with 1909- 

1913 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1909-1913 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1924— 

Southern Hemisphere 


Chile 

Uruguay - 

Argentina — 

Union of South Africa. 

Southern Rhodes 

Java and Madura.. 

Australia 

New Zealand 


Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1909-1918 

Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable with J11M4 — 

Wmrld total comparable with 1909- 

1913 - 

World total comparable with 1924—. 


17,297 
2, 712, 364 
133, 362 
15,090 


14,004 

3,068,569 

61,020 

5,674 


2,868,111 

2,863,021 


3,150,167 

3,144,493 


*22,467 

26,548 


* 102, 676 
113 


*8,398 

*60,813 

*111,897 

*9,860 

*26,277 

*193,209 

*2,822 

*36,392 


10,393 

24,897 

11,374 

92,326 

218 

2,521 

9,432 

31,703 

73,788 

7,541 

16,380 

110,933 

2.266 

45,100 


006,002 

552,398 


598 

m 

64,273 


65,099 

826 


*82,620 

*15,793 

3,391 

2,236 

*7,461 


111,501 

3,660,713 

3,416,245 


1,465 

6,026 

191,6^ 

*33,517 

11,834 


10,057 


244,852 


3,895,565 


427,497 

370,069 


5,900 

153 

364 

67,166 


67,672 

507 


83,320 


4,241 

3,208 

16,718 


3,515,069 


1 ,( 
4,600 
230,420 
47,689 
4,360 
59,618 
7,259 
501 


296,494 

301,184 

"3^816,’^’ 


13, 798 
2,906,020 
83,762 
5,412 


13,608 
3,053,557 
101, 320 
7,874 


3,008,992 

3,003,579 


3, 176, 359 
3,168,485 


12,676 

26,832 

11,664 

76,830 

185 

3,477 

9,884 

48,725 

89,796 


12.673 

23,924 


15,479 
154, 735 
. 2,775 

67,067 


435,142 


4,564 

229 

31 

66,460 


66,720 


98,320 


3,456 

2,902 

14,651 


3,438,961 


1,777 

-4,722 

x?6,m 

35,195 

2,367 

46,787 

7,840 

488 


2^312 


89,204 
165 
3,450 
10,620 
49,247 
81,349 
7,572 
26,866 
151, 405 
3,831 

65,777 


445,453 


4.805 

230 

283 

65,449 


65,962 

513 


7^^088 


18,030 


3,614,451 


1,677 

6,519 

176,105 

68,410 

6,377 

49,113 


10,042 

2.436,513 

106,293 


2,552,848 


18,110 

24,244 


98,421 

157 


9,631 

80,088 

106,293 


27,265 

157,184 


521,2^ 


444 


3,074,586 


506 


^297 

"i3ri^,'748' 


2,062 
8, #9 
276^756 

‘”“i"fi64 

49^890 


m 


mm 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch- DfBeial soUrbes and intemawon^ instiwte m ^ ; 

ture unless otherwise stated. For each year is shown the productioa during to calendar ^ ^ 

i<»ne year only# * Estimated preset terrltiHry, » Two-year average. * | 
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Table €4. — Com: W&rM produciion^ 1900^1924 

fThous'^nd bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


im 2 657.470 3,145,539 3,445,529 2,505,143 87,969 55,611 

loot 1,784^750 2,328,687 ^637,787 1,613,528 106,455 98,841 

laea. ^ 73^097 3 , 274,417 3 , 552,137 ‘ ^ 619,499 71,023 84,qi8 

im 2,640,948 3,133,418 3,417,243 2;346,897 88,996 148,646 

1904. ^67^ 669 3,068,(®1 3,339,736 2,528,662 96,545 175,187 

1905 2,920.433 3, 464, 564 3, 743^ 794 2,748 949 97,266 140,707 

1906 3,04^894 3,703,932 3,980,577 2,897,662 92,904 191,910 

1907 2^113 3,35i 363 3,628^813 2,51^063 88,412 71,768 

1908 2,702,729 3,266,956 ^705,956 2,54-1^957 , 95^845 136,065 

1909. 2745791 3,39fc^Sj5 3,703,585 2.572,336 99,289 177,155 

1910 3.056.689 3,709.655 3,951,255 2,886,260 101,722 175. 1S7 

1911 2.683,121 3,547.596 ' 3,790,396 2,531,488 93,518 27,676 

1912 3,287.886 4.220,164 4,329,454 3,124,746 98,668 295,849 

1913 2,61&156 3,557,132 3,743,632 2,416,988 108,388 196,642 

1914. 2,844.850 3,938^799 4,041,799 2,672,804 104,967 263,135 

1915 3,174,515 3.990^557 4, 142; 557 2,994,793 121,824 325^178 

19W. 2,699,694 3,176; 062 3,475,462 2,566,927 81,547 161,133 

1917 3,197,862 3.719,215 4,049,715 3,065.233 82,771 58,839 

1918 2,615^641 3,279,232 , 3,469,b32 2,502,665 76,590 170,660 

1919 2, 935. 060 3,671,630 3,962,630 2,811,302 85,846 224.239 

3920 3,343L224 4,292,421 4,437,421 3,208,584 89,298 2^,686 

3921 3,198,858 4,044,444 4,054,444 3>068,569 92,325 230,420 

1922 3,020,064 4,027,438 4,065,^ 5^906,020 76,830 176,171 

1923 3.183,638 4.205,958 4,288,058 3,053,557 89,204 17^105 

1924 3,128,634 ^436,513 98,421 276,756 


Division at Statistical and Bhstorical Eesearch. Official sources and International Institate of Agricul- 
ture unless otherwise stated. 

Table 65. — Com: Farm siock&j shipmmt&f and quality , United States, 1897-1924 



Pigr»ionoCOn)p«>d 

^aaed oa refxvted peroentsgo of ontiro crop on toss, proportion merehantabte, and per eeni shipped 
«rt ofcoRBity iptero grown. 

A ZM»-3i6t»lSaft^4qisuaity reported as pec cent Ola high medium grade; 1921, per cent of mercbant8l>le 
ijuaiitT. 

*PxdliZBlMX7. 
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Table 66, — Corn: Monthly marketings by farmers, United States, 1917-19^3 


Year beginning 
July 

P 

srcentage of year’s receipts as reported by about 3,500 mills and elevators 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

6.3 

AO 

3.4 

3.8 

8.8 

12L2 

1A2 

16.1 

13.7 

7.1 

5.6 

5.8 

100.0 

1918 

6.7 

6,9 

8.4 

6.7 

7.3 

12.0 

15.0 

7.2 

7.5 

8.2 

8.0 

6.1 

100.0 

1919 

4.5 

5. 6 

A9 

5.6 

9.2 

15.0 

12.9 

9.5 

a? 

5.9 

7.6 

lae 

100.0 

1920 

6. 4 

5. 6 

6.9 

5.3 

7.1 

11.3 

K3 

1L7 

8.9 

5.6 

8.5 

9.4 

100,0 

1921 

4.9 

7.3 

8.6 

6.7 

6.6 

12.4 

13.8 

12.4 

7.5 

4.7 

7.6 

7.5 

100.0 


6.8 

7.5 

9.1 

8.2 

8.7 

13.6 

10.7 

11.0 

6.6 

5.3 

6.1 

6.4 

100.0 

1923__ 

6.8 

7.2 

6.1 

5.6 

10.4 

12.3 

12.9 

13.3 

7.4 

6.1 

5.9 

6,0 

100.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 


Table 67. Corn: Receipts and shipments, 11 primary markets, 1909—19B4- 
[Tiiousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 
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Table 67. — Corn: Receipts and shipments, 11 primary markets, 1909-1984 — Con. 


Detroit 

Kansas City 

Peoria 

Omaha 

Indianapohs 

Total 

Re- 

Ship- 

Re- 

Ship- ! 

Re- 

Ship- 

Re- 

Ship- 

Re- 

Ship- 

Re- 

Ship- 

ceipts 

ments 

ceipts 

meats 

ceipts 

ments 

ceipts 

ments 

ceipts 

ments 

ceipts 

ments 

2,477 

1,412 

15,102 

12,873 

15,387 

11,009 


0) 

(0 

0) 

162, 290 

121, 411 

3,860' 

1,930 

16,026 

13,395 

16.477 

11, 141 

(0 

« 


Q) 

198, 713 

152,522 

2,857 

1,888 

19,646 

14,971 

19.041 

14,292 

20,817 

15,404 

13,687 

1,947 

228,621 

149, 753 

2; 76? 

1, 615 

16,992 

10,614 

17,923 

11,202 

22,618 

17,732 

15,974 

3,637 

252,177 

166,006 

2,83^ 

1,636 

27,494 

19, 192 

14,723 

6,651 

37,108j 33,040 

14,118 

5,183 

230,029 

155, 528 

2,957 

1,896 

19,052 

14,209 

16,710 

10,869 

1 

j 



214,366 

149,044 

”1,068 

3,021 

16,396 

11,914 

16,736 

6,831 

24,599 

23,117 

15,087 


253,776 

176,465 

4,726 

3,139 

25,837 

22,459 

35,948 13,722: 

21,496 

15,948 

22,790 

11,073 

250,300 

149, 459 

3,192 

2,425 

12,743 

8,469 

31,533 

11,870 

29,820 

26,179 

24,421 

14,801 

226,963 

134,088 

4,361 

717 

31. 366 

24,481 

36,176 

17,062 

46,159 

36,355 

20,583 

9,206 

294,660 

156,463 

1,633 

626 

16. 146 

10,345 

18,511 

10.530 

21,805 

21, 197 

15,905 

7,130 

169, 123 

102,822 

1, G71 

4S1 

11, 218 

5,034 

22.449 

17,660 

23,227 

18,604 

19.991 

7,170 

219, 763 

116, 921 

1,663 

261 

14, 137 

9,742 

16,091 

9,823 

20,012 

17,366 

17,505 

6,353 

310, 122 

209,385 

3,043 

1,524 

18,2631 13,206 25,349 

12,500 

26,731 

22,537 

19,469 

8,890 

246,387 

149,370 

2,454 

903 

16,063 

10,242 

24, 116 

18,295 

29,583 

26,047 

21,665 

7,053 

374,160 

250,998 

1,957 

289 

15,499 7,239 

21, 157 

16,278 

22,730 

20,266 

18,317 

6,1-61 

252, 124 

164,699 

. 1,683 

253 

21, 136^ 13, 605 

17,730 

10, 573 

27,495 

27,170 

17,536 

5,881 

275,082 

165, 677 

225 

2 

1,763 

628 

1,579 

1, 137 

1,404 

773 

2,363 

475 

21, 791 

9,527 

339 

16 

2,718 

1,306 

^611 

1,874 

3,434 

2,600 

1,474 

519 

35,472 

17,904 

283 

18 

3,031 

1,814 

1,330 

728 

4,019 

3,159 

1,887 

466 

28,418 

17,262 

343 

34 

3,51g 

1,566 

1,866 

1,061 

4.682 

4,465 

2,326 

551 

42,346 

19,995 

207 

38 

2,102 

1,330 

1,076 

664 

2,877 

8,355 

1,352 

625 

27,799 

15,481 

58 

69 

1,922 

1,741 

1,205 

m 

2,311 

3,374 

955 

353 

16,289 

14,659 

44' 

39 

1,497 

1,49C 

1,017 

506 

1,372 

2,181 

915 

420 

14,797 

16,368 

33 

20 

1,036 

1,38C 

1,075 

€93 

1,412 

1,702 

1,044 

462 

16,030 

13,357 

5 

7 

2,421 

72C 

1,345 

674 

1, 150 

1,103 

1,617 

385 

16,456 

9,632 

14 


1,031 

764 

1,17C 

590 

1,764 

1,457 

955 

530 

16,993 

9,313 

62 

0 

688 

555 

1,649 

949 

2; 104 

1,937 

1,197 

484 

2a 705 

10,959 

701 f 

43( 

312 

1,79£ 

1,073 

966 

L064 

1,451 

611 

17,i«6 

11,230 

19 

5 

1,74C 

411 

1,38{ 

678 

502 

430 

1,940 

558 

14, 1.% 

6,200 

58 


4,747 

533 

1,949 

1,132 

1,459 

643 

2,178 

777 

27,392 

8,451 


Year begin- 
ning Not. 


1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 


At. 1919-1923.! 


1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 
1920-. 


At. 1914-1920. 


1921 

1922 

1923 


1923 

November.. 

December.. 

1924 

January 

February- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September, 
October. .. 
November,, 
December,, 


Division d Statistical and Bistorical Eesearch. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
the Chicago Board of Trade Annual Keports. 

JNo repeat. 


Table 68. — Com: Visible supply in United Stalest first of montht 1909-19^4 


[Thousand bushels— I. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

beginning 

November 

Not. ^ Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

1 

July Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

At. 1909-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Hi? 

1918 

1919 

1900. 

A V. 1914-1920. 

1921 

im 

im 

im. 

1 

H 

8,465 

5.099 

5,140 

5,879 

12,126 

H 

13,480 

11,794 

14,257 

17,918 

18,374 

13,778 
11, 166 
1AS14 
21,494 
18,812 

laeos 

7,047 

7,490 

7,270 

9,380 

5,940 

4,685 

5,699 

2,549 

4,409 

6,146 3,770 
7,482, 7,100 
8,2041 2,451 
11,479 6,389 
7,589 3,203 

2.750 

0,724 

1,823 

2,612 

3,923 

6,011 

6,339 

3,101 

7,308 

5,461 

3,352 

|EE1' 

7,342 


15,165 

16,233 

8,358 

4,656 

7, 980 4, 583 

3,566^ 5,444 

3,114 

3,288 

2,361 

1,277 

4,733 

1,484 

xao85 

1 

1 

34,156 

14,773 

ia671 

4,623 

6,549 

3,575 

14,297 

|| 

32,877 

27,607 

11,974 

19,016 

2,514 

5,669 

32,896 

2a 203 
21,004 
7,173 
16, 111 
4,246 
5,035 
23,018 

12,795 
14, sa*) 
2,629 
23,038 
2,600 
2,740 
15,103 

HOMlIiaitt 

I 


3,763| 2,953 

a909 

12,521 

17,069 

18,949 

13, 837! 

9,069 

8,609j 6,140 

4,048 

5,245 

18,881 

S,B06 

809 

&097 

15^518 

11,072 

2,690 

7.563 

HI 

m 

44,792 

27,529 

18,898 

46,889 

28,742 

26,074 

35,564 

22,339! 

17,978 

27,046 

6,734 

12,288 

29,337} 19,509 
3,366 2,373 
8,279 4,887 

H 

12,206 

2,052 

7,154 


1 ' i - 





BB88 



DiTtejon of Statistical and Historical Besearch. 

Cemptled from the Chicago Daily Trade BuBetin. Eeported on Saturday nearest the first of each 
moiitn* 












Table 69. — Corn: Classification of cars graded hy licensed inspectorsy all inspection points 



Grain Division. 
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Table 70 .~— including meat: International trade, average 1910-1914, annual 

1922-1924 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Country 

Average * 

1 1910-1914 

1922 

1923 

! 

1924 

Preliminary 

[Imports 

Exports^ 

Imports j Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

PRUJCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUSlTSIEa 









Argent*”*- - 

* 2 

*115,749 


112,553 


122,875 


128,313 

* 

*44 

9, '234 

C) 

* i 196 

W 

*1,664 


China* ; 

! *3b 

*148 

356 

'119 

69 

487 

17: 

8^ 

■PtllTTlAnta * 

1 

*46,998 

(‘) 

19,729 


9,421 


126,198 

BllflsrfA 

1 

299 

28,354 

**3,168 


*5,246 

Dmon of South Africa 

*143 

*3; 952 

i*) 

16,827 

2 

7,111 

*8 

« 21; 106 

United States » 

. 2,699 

41,409 

125 

179,490 

138 

96,596 

228 

23,135 

YngnslftTia** , 



96 

12,490 


451 



PgmCIPAL IMPORTING 

1 







COUKTaiES 

1 

1 








ApStriftS ^ 



4,183 

*34 

3,546 

*5 

3,107 


Austria-Di,mgftry _ 

15,4^ 

263 




Bdlgiiini I* I ........ 

; 25.818 

8,238 

21,945 

5,5^ 

15,992 

406 

16,460 

502 

Canada 

10,003 

33 

16.467 

87 

10,364 

156 

9,249 

63 

CKoebnelovAkift. , 

1 


*6,880 

C*) 1 

2,417 

21 

4,010 


Cuba * JL.. 

2,746 


3,069 

3,183 




Denmark 

11,777 


26^663 


1^005 


12,554 


Egypt 

504 


*1 

>254 ' 

537 

47 

heo 

u 17 

France “ 

39,793 

S8 

19,628 

186 

21,986 

161 

21,629 

79 

flenmtoy*® r- - - - -- 


2 

5^182 

37 

2^822 

2 

5,811 

14 

i 

Greeci* 

1 3^056 


373 


822 


Hungary* J 



*42 

(») ! 

*235 

(Xi) 



Italy. 1 

14,771 

les" 

13,753 1 

^ ^20: 

20,584 

29 

10^334 

636 

Mexico, 1 

1,120 

117 







Netherlands 

30,377 

8,641 

40^235 

324 

30,916 

298 

29,354 

181 

Norway. 

} l* 1,292 ' 


3,975 


3,316 


3,636 


Poland *. 



1,159 

38 

123 




Portugal 

1,833 

11 






Spam 1 

9,799 

51 i 

1^903 

4 

16,466 

Y 



Sweden 

1,056 

26 

3,340 


1,899 


3,065 


Switzerland » 

3,^ 

1 

5,481 


4,995 

(i) 

3,641 


Turns 1 

442 

8 

*772 

*21 

*396 

*11 


United Kingdom i® 

SC. 441 

1 * 115 

83,025 

*65 

72,590 

*111 

63,591 


Uruguay* * 

5 

201 

2U6 

209 

81 

124 



Other tries 

319 

210 

713 

»20C 

2,083 

1*2,018 

4,227 

1 1*2,020 

Total 

268, 170 

264,070 

315,737 

350,413 

257,735 

1 241,995 

190,987 

; 208,356 


Division of Statisticil and Historical Besearch Official sources except where othOTise noted. IMaicena 
or maizena isindudcd as ^*Corn and com meal." 

I Years ended July 31, from International Institute of Agriculture, 

» Year «%ded December 31. 

•IntematkxaaJ Institute of Agrieulture. 

^ Loss than 300. 

» Four-year average. 

•Three-year average. 

^Nine months. 

•Commercial source. 

•Ten months. 

I® Year ended June ^ from original sources. 

II Six months. 

I* Induded in “Other countries." 

« One year only. 

Hungary and BiUish India. 
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Tabl® 71. — Com: Farm price per hushdj December 1, i90$-19^4j Q>nd value 

per acre, 1924 
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Table 72 . — Corn: United States, farm price per bushel, 15th of morXh, 1909-1924 


Year beginning 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jtzne 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 

November 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 


Cis. 

m\ 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 



6ao 

60.1 

63.8 

65.6 

65.7 

64.5 

64.4 

65.7 

66.7 

66.8 

63.7 

56.8 



60.3 

48.1 

4a 6 

49.0 

49.3 

sas 

63.4 

57.6 

62.9 

65.8 

65.8 

65.2 

53.6 

1911 

63.2 

62.0 

63.4 

65.6 

eas 

75.2 

EiS!l 

81.8 


784 

789 

613 

69.6 

1012 

63 6 

48.8 

4a 8 

61.4 

53.0 

65.2 

5a7 

61.9 

613 


784 

780 

57.0 

1913 

69.0 

69.4 

69.0 


69.9 

71.4 

73-6 

75.2 

76.2 

79.2 

79.8 

714 

7L9 

Av. 1909-1913 

69.4 

67.7 

5a9 

eai 

61.3 

63.4 

6a2 

68.4 


72.1 

71.7 

iaa( 

682 

1914 

67.5 

65.3 

69.6 

74.0 

7ai 

76.4 

77.8 

77.8 

78 3 

781 

73.9 


787 

1015 

69 7 

59.8 

64.4 1 

67.4 

69.2 

7L3 

73.2 

718 

77.4 

8L6 

83.0 

83.6 

781 

1016 

87.0 

89.4 

92L9 

ga4 

107.2: 


155.4 

162.4 


186.0 

175. 3 

160.6 

1212 

1917 

1137.0 

131.4 

136.8 

146.6 

154.0 

164.6 

1511 

isai 

166.7 

162 7 


149.9 

147.6 

lOlS 

138.4 

140.6 

141. 4 , 

137.6 

14^4 

156.1 

166.9 

173.8 

183.8 

1883 

169.6 

1486 

1681 

1019 

134 0 

137.4 

143.6 

147.6 

isae 

164.1 

177.4 

185.4 

1716 

159.7 

138.5 

1013 

1681 

1020 

^ 77.2 

66.8 

64.6 

63.4 

63.8 

61.2 

61.0 

62.4 

mi 

Bjgm 

686 

4&0 

686 

Av. 1914-1920- — 

loai 

1 

10L9 

105.0 

B!39 

116.5 

123.7 

127. i 



122.4 

fSBEt 

11L3 

1021 

} 41,7 

42.8 

44.6 

6a 3 

55.8 

58.3 

60.6 

61 9 

63.3 

686 

682 

682 

63.4 

1022 

1 64.3 

67.6 

70.2 

72.5 

7a 3 

79.6 

810 

85.8 

87.0 

87.0 

86.2 

818 

76.6 

1923 

78.3 

72.2 

73.6 

76.5 

77.2 

7a 2 

7a 6 

SO 8 

98 3 

107.4 

109.7 

1089 

881 

loai 

HI 

i0?i1ga 












hhhbiiiiii 

mi 

imi 

HH 

HHI 

HMI 

MBi 

HHBHH 

mm 

BIBI 




Bivislon of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeed' 
ing month. 


Table 73 . — Com, No. S, yellow: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 

cash soles, 1899—1924 

CmCAGOJ 



1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

> Averse of daily prices weighted by car lot sales. 




































Division of Statistical and Historical Kesejarch. 

* Compiled from the Kansas City Daily Price Corrent. Prior to May II, 1®03, the prices were obti^aed 
nnd^ mixed com. 

» 1901, compiled from the Kansas City Star. 


Table 74. — Com, No. 5, yeUow: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 

cash sales^ 1909— 

ST. LOUIS 




























































Tbesepncfss 8FQ ccRnpec&ble with £anu prices. 

DivisioD oC and Historical Besearch. Compiled from Chicaigo Daily Trad© BnHotin,, St, 

lA>uis Daily Market Keperter, Omaha Daily Price Current, Kansas City Grain Market Review, Minne- 
apolis Daily Market ItecEBdj, Gindnnsti Trade Bulletin. 


* No repOTts nntal January, 192(1. 

* Prom November, 191^ tfarongh December, 1919, induslve, Cincmnati is not included. 
» Average of daily prices weighted by car lot sales. 
















Division of Stsrtistical and lEstcuical Research. Compiled from Broomhall^s Corn Trade News. For 
rate of exchange used in oonvewion from shSItngs see Table 764, p. 1183. 

'No quotations. s Quotation for Aug. 6 tmly. 


Table 77 . — Corn: Spot price per htcshel of 66 pounds at Buenos Aires, 191B-19H 



Division of Statistical and Histcsical Beseardi. Compiled from Intecuationai Yearbook oi Agpcoltuial 
Statistics, 1912-1921. Subsequently Broomhall^s Com Trade News. , * 

For rate of exdhange usedln conmsion ton ^lilling^ ^ Table 764, p. 1163. 


' Not quoted* ^ Trading in maise ccmtit^led Jan. 5^ 1817* 


I Afioatpeiee* 
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OATS 


Table 79. — Oats: Acreage^ production, value, exports, etc.. United States, 

1909-19U 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre^ 

Chicag 
pnce pel 
No 2 

Decem- 

ber 

c, cash 
bushel, 
white * 

Follow- 

ing 

May 

Domestic 
exports, in- 
dudmg 
oatmeal, 
fiscal year 
begmning 
Julyl 

Imports, 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 
July 1 * 

3 

u 

5 

3 

•s 

£ 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av 1909- 
19i3..-J 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av 1914- 
1920-.. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

iyOno 

acres 

S5,159 

37,648 

37, 763 

37,917 

38,399 

Bushof 
Stibs. 
3a4 
31 6 

24.4 

37.4 
29 2; 

B 

Cents 

40.6 

34.4 

45.0 

31.9 

39.2 

1,000 
dollars 
433,869 
408,388 
414,663 
452,469 
' 439,596 

Dol- 

lars. 

12.34 

10.88 

10.98 

11.93 

11.45 

1 

Ois. 

45 

32i 

471 

3ll 

40i 

Cfs. 

36| 

3l| 

SOJ 

35{ 

37 

Cts. 

43i 

36 

58 

43 

42i 

Bushels 
2,548,726 
3,845,850 
2,677,749 
36,455,474 
j 2,748,743 

Bushels 
1,034,511 
107, 318 
2,622,357 
723,899 
22, 273, 624 

37,357 

30 6^ 

1, 143,407 

37.6' 

429,797 

11.51 

37.2 

39.4 

3^ 


1 

; 9,655,308 

5,352,342 

88,442 

40,996 

41,62f7| 

43,553 

44,349 

40,359 

42,491 

29.7 
37 8 

sai 

36 6 

34 7 
29 3 

35 2 

m 

43 8 
36 1 
62.4 
66 6 
70.9 
7a 4 
46.0 

499,431; 

559,506 

656,928 

1,061,474 

1,090,322 

833,922 

688,311 

12.99 

13.65 
15.80 
24.37 
24-59 

20.66 
16.20 

li 

40i 

n 

68 

781 

47 

49? 

44* 

54 

80i 

74J 

89 

52 

1 

56 

in 

U7i 

43i 


630,722 
665,314 
761,644 
2,591,077 
651, 355 
6,043,834 
3,795,638 

41,674 

( 

33 4 1,393,300 

55 3 

769,842 

18.47 

56.9 

63.4 

60.9 

7a 5 

83,085,412 

2,148,512 

45,495' 23.7 

40,790. 29.8 

40,981> 31.0 

42. 452 36. 3 

i^p 

30.2 

39.4 

41.4 
48.0 

325,954 
478,948 
541, 137 
739,495 

7. 16 
11.74 
13.20 
17. 42 

1 

43 

63i 

42§ 

60 

49J 

69 

l7i 

43 

47 

474 

504 

21,236,742 

25,413,330 

8,705,933 

1,733,282 

293,208 

4,244,047 


11 : ' ' 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. Exports and im> 
ports from Bureau of Fcsreign and Domestic Commerce. 

^ Based on Dec. 1 prioe. 

* Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Quotations are for contract 1906-1916. 

* Oatmeal not incladed in 1909. 

^FteUmiDary. 
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Table 80. — Oats: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hy States, 19B2-19^ 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands of 
bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. i, 
price, thousands of dol- 
lars 


1922 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1923 

1924 ^ 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Maine 

120 

125 

121 

4.560 

4. 625 

. 4,477 

2,143 

4590 

4910 

New Hampshire.. 

18 

18 

18 

684 

675 

702 

410 

432 

512 

Vermont 

90 

75 

68 

3,060 

2,626 

2,584 

1,714 

1, 664 

1,783 

Massachusetts — 

10 

9 

8 

340 

315 

272 

214 

198 

190 

Hhode Island 

1 

1 

1 

31 

32 

30 

19 

19 

22 

Connecticut 

11 

10 

10 

308 

290 

290 

200 

ISO 

203 

New York 

1,059 

1,017 

946 

31, 770 

32, 747 

34,056 

16,203 

18,011 

21, 115 

New Jersey 

72 

68 

67 

2,232 

1,632 

2,144 

1,228 

898 

1,372 

Peniaylvania 

1, 170 

1, 170 

1,030 

39,780 

34930 

37,080 

19,094 

17,644 

22,990 

Delaware 

7 

7 

7 

181 

182 

210 

92 

109 

139 

Maryland 

58 

59 

61 

1,740 

1,758 

2,074 

887 

949 

1,327 

Virginia 

166 

163 

187 

3,320 

3,686 

4,394 

1,959 

2,259 

4164 

West Virginia 

200 

196 

184 

4,600 

4.704 

4,784 

2,668 

4964 

4492 

North Carolina. 

220 

300 

258 

4,620 

6.600 

4,644 

3.095 

4,884 

3,901 

couth Carolina- -. 

406 

447 

360 

9.744 

10,728 

7,704 

7,405 

4797 

7,473 

Georgia 

474 

521 

234 

8,532 

9,378 

3,978 

6,399 

7,971 

4779 

Florida 

37 

33 

31 

481 

396 

465 

370 

317 

418 

Ohio 

1,472 

1, 516 

1,577 

39.744 

54302 

64,667 

17,885 

24536 

34622 

Indiana 

1,606 

1,739 

1,843 

31,626 

44692 

70,034 

12,650 

14990 

33,616 

Illinois 

3,860 

3,860 

4,092 

110,010 

135, lOO 

164680 

42,904 

54689 

74930 

^tlichigan 

Wisconsin 

1,498 

2,466 

1,528 

2,539 

1,600 

2,690 

50,932 

101,668 

44896 

92,166 

67,200 

104600 

20,882 

39.608 

21,025 

39,631 

34256 

49,728 

Minnesota 

4,021 

4,200 

4,500 

142,746 

154400 

194500 

45,679 

52,836 

83,206 

Iowa 

MissourL 

5,874 

1,200 

5,774 

1,380 

5,774 

1,518 

217,925 

19,200 

209,019 

34,500 

244282 
41, 745 

74274 

4448 

77,337 

15,525 

109,244 

21,290 

North Dakota 

2,388 

2,388 

2,746 

78,804 

54,^ 

94364 

244^ 

14379 

34611 

South Dakota 

2,400 

2,304 

2,660 

74,400 

74336 

94050 

24 808 

24,284 

39,220 

Nebraska 

^408 

^456 

2,466 

56,106 

81,048 

74136 

19,076 

27,556 


Kansas 

1,494 

1,338 

1,581 

27,639 

34,922 

39,806 

11,332 

14 016 

18,709 

Kentucky 

234 

225 

230 1 

4,282 

4,725 1 

5,336 

4398 

4646 

455® 

Tennessee-- 

229 

205 

225 

4,122 

4,305! 

4.^ 

4185 

45^ i 

4^ 

.Alabama.: 

277 

277 

197 

5,540 

4,709 

4965 

4155 

4767 

4671 

Mississippi 

126 

120 

118 

2,375 

2,280 i 

2,124 

1,568 

1,733 

1,605 

Louisiana 

56 

56 

53 

1,249 

1,232 

4060 

862 

m 

880 

Tesas 

1,465 

1,370 

1,438 

33,485 

43,840 I 

44892 

14 406 

24989 

24846 

Oklahoma 

3,500 

1,200 


30,000 

24,000 

. 34880 

14500 

14480 

24606 

Arkansas— 

364 

260 

6,600 

47S0 

•4600 

3,762 

4566 

4520 

Montana 

660 

673 

673 

21,120 

22,209 

19,854 

7,8H 

4439 

.4331 

Wyoming 

168 

166 ! 

169 

4,898 j 

5,610 

4239 

1,969 

4637 

%m 

Colorado 

186 

- 236 

280 

4,625 i 

7,232 

■ 4600 

2,081 

3,327 

3,770 

New Mexico 

53 

58 

64 

827 

1, 160 

1,536 

480 

812 

922 

Arizona 

20 

19 

20 

620 

670 

700 

422 

456 

567 

Utah 

86 

81 

77 

3,364 

4062 

4080 

1,676 

1,776 

4156 

Nevada 

2 

3 

3 

74 

106 

102 

56 

86 

73 

Idaho 

162 

170 

184 

6,156 

7,820 

4624 

4832 

4441 

4842 

Washington 

202 

210 

218 

7,918 

‘ 11,970 

4611 

4,592 

4985 

5,080 

Oregon 

Callfomia 

267 

270 

270 

4675 

14530 

4370 

4805 

-4,738! 

5,106 

150 

162 

70 

4250 

4265 

1,648 

4360 

41s© 

1,431 

United States... 

40,790 

40,981 

42;, 462 

1,214803 

4304383 

1,541,900 

47494s 

541,137 

739,495 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
1 Preliminaxy. 

29283“— TKK 1924r- — 40 




618 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 19H 
Tabl 3 B 81- — Oats: Yield per acre, by States, 1909-1924 


Bu'Bv\Bu,.Bu 

4j38, 5 3i 6 40. 0 

S 6W Hampshire 31. ^ 42 R 33. 8 39, 0 35. 0 

Vermont, 32. 2 41. 5 35. 0 43. 0 39. 0 

Massaehuse*^ts 31. 0 35. 5 35. 0 34. 0 35. 0 

Bbode Island 25- 0 35. 0i29. 0 28. 6 26. 0^ 

Connecticut ^27. 5 36. 8 35. 1 W 7 

New York - 28.234.6 29.6i30.8 

Ntw Jeisey - 25. 6 37. 1 28. 5 27. 6 

Penns\ Ivania 26 0 35. 2 28. 3 33. 1 

Delaware 25. 6 33. 8 30.030. 5 

Maryland -25. 4*30. 0^27. 0 

V.rglnu 19.022.0 20.0 

is Virginia 22. 0 25. 2 22. 0 

North Carolina 16. 5 18. 2|16. 5 

South Carolina 21. 0 2L 0 20. 4 

! I 

Georgia 19.018.2 21.5 

Flonda— 17.016.213.5 

Ohio 32.537.2132.1 

Indiana - 30.5 35.4 28.7 

Illinois .36. 6 38. 0 28. 8 43. 3| 

Michigan *30. sW 0128. m 

Wisconsm.-,, - M. 0 29. 8|29. 8)3^ 

Minnesota 33. 0 28. 7 22. 84] 

Iowa 27.037.a25.5 ' 

Missouri |27. 0 33. 61 14. 8j 

North I»ota 132.01 7.023.54] 

Sooth Dakota 3a 0 23. 0 7. 4r 

Nebraska 125-0,38.018.9 

Kinsas 28. 2l33. 3 15. q 

Kentucky 122. 3125. 0 18. 4 

Tennessee W oW 0*19. 512: 

Alabama ,16. 5,18. 6 19. 2) ‘ 

Mississippi |ia 0 19. 2.18, S. 

Louisiana l2a 0!21. 5'2L m 

Texas 18.7,35.0,25. 1 



New Mexico - 
Aniona 
Utah. 
Nevada 


g o 27. 4^ 8 34. 7 
04ai<42.0'.44.7 43.0 
143.0|44.7 4&4'46u0 
l4aO44.7 45.CH4a0i43.O 


Idaho 44.5’38.5 44.0 

W a^hington ' 19. 0|42. 8 5L 7 

Oregon. ... ..j34,8j34.534.7 

California . « 


Tmted States. _ 


3L4j37,( 
3a4|ni.e 


34.01 

2L4; 



31. 9 36. 3 


Division of Crop and LivestoiA Estimates. 
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Table 82.— Percentage redfiction from full yield per acrej from stated causes j 
as report^ hy crop correspondents, 1909-19^3 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

Defec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Exces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze^ 

— 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

To- 
tal 2 
cli- 
matic 


P,ct. 

P.ct. 

P.et. 

P. d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.€t. 

P.ei. 

P.ct. 

P.et. 

P.d. 

P.cf. 

p. a. 

P.ei. 

1909 

7.9 

5.2 

0.6 

0.8 

11 

0.9 

0.8 

17.7 

2.4 

0.5 

8.1 

0.4 

11 

22.2 

1910 

17.0 

.8 

.2 

.7 

.4 

17 

.3 

214 

.9 

.6 

.2 

-2 

.7 

24.0 

1911 

27.6 

10 

<?) 

.5 

.3 

5.1 

.1 

3a 4 

.8 

16 

.1 

.2 

15 

39.5 

1912 

7.2 

ai 

.3 

.5 

to 

1-1 

.6 

14.1 

16 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.9 

17.7 

1913 

22.7 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.6 

18 

.2 

27.2 

.6 

11 

.1 

.2 

12 

30.3 

1914 

15.7 

%2 

.2 

.3 

.8 

Z6 

.4 

22.7 

ao 

16 

.1 

.1 

10 

27.5 

1915 

14 

&5 

.9 

:4 

10 

.1 

-8 

13.2 

2l1 

.3 

- .1 

.1 

.5 

16.3 

1916 

10.1 

4.0 

.4 

.6 

.3 

2.8 

.5 

19.7 

5.2 

13 

0 

.2 

, 8 ^ 

27.2 

1917 

118 

12 

.2 

2.7 

.8 

10 

.3 

18.2 

.8 

-4 

0 


,4 

19.8 

1918 

12. 9 

.5 

.2 

13 

.9 

18 

.3 

lai 

11 

.9 

.1 

0 

.5 

20.T 

1919 

115 

5.7 

.4 

.4 

.7 

2.8 

.4 

22.3 

4.8 

2.2 

0 

.1 

.6 

29.9 

1920 

6.4 

2.7 

.3 

.6 

.8 

.9 

.4 

lai 

2.3 

14 

.1 

• 1 

.3 

16.8 

1021 

18.3 

2.3 

.2 

2.7 

.8 

a9 

.6 

310 

6.2 

a 1 


-1 

.5 

389 

1922 

14.6 

as 

.4 

.5 

12 

14 

.3 

22.0 

a2 

18 

.1 

.1 

.4 

37.6 

1923 

lai' 

2.7 

.2 

15 

.9 

16 

.6 

17.4 

aol 

10 

.1 

.1 

i 

.3 

219 


DiTision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Includes winterkill of fedl-sown oats in Southern States. 

* Includes all other dimatic. 

* Less than 0.05 per cent. 

• 

Table 83. — Oats: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 1909 

IBIS, annual 19S1-19S4 




Acreage 



Yield per acre ^ * 

Country 

Aver- 





Aver- 




' 


age, 

1909- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Rge» 

1909- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


1913 





1913 





NosTHEitN Hemisphere 











NORTH AMERICA 

IpQO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Busk- 

Busk- 

JBu^- 

Bush- 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

els 

els 

els 

els 

els 

Canada 

9,697 

37,357 

16,949 

45,495 

14,641 

40,790 

14,388 

40,981 

14,481 

42,452 

36.6 

25.1 

33.8 

39.2 

32.0 

United Statfis 

3a6 

23.7 

29.8 

3L9 

36L3 


Total North America., 

46,954 

62,444 

65,331 

55,369 

56,933 












EtTBOPE 











United Kingdom: 

England and Wales 

2 , 039 ! 

952 

2,148 

1012 

1254 

342 

2,157 

^988 

1976 

968 

2,037 

957 

47.5 

45.5 

42L0 

47.9 

52.0 

Snntland 

46.8 

46.2 

47.6 

46.5 

Ireland 

1049 

264 

1214 

301 

1176 

256 

62.1 

44.8 

5017 

48.0 


Norway 

255 

3a9 

37.9 

44.5 

49.0 

38.4 

Sweden 

1,961 

s 1, 161 

1751 

1112 

383 

1798 
1 118 
394 

1796 

1913 

1132 

377 

43.9 

42l9 

42.9 

41.3 

37.1 

DepmarV 

1 118 

52.2 

46.9 

5212 

56w4 


TSIfitherlands . 

346 

381: 

52.2 

522 

45.2 

48.9’ 

57. S 

Belgium . 

-1668 

603 

717 

654! 

653 

65 8 

5&4 

4919 

72,0 

6L3 

Luxemburg 

77 

64 

71 

73 

72 

459 

19.4 

j 

21. 6 

43.5 

26.8 

Franee * _ 

110,084 

1,276 

8,421 

1575 

403 

8,491 

1614 

482 

8,467 

1595 

8,660 

1399 

36.5 

29.0 

33.9 

39,8 

34.6 

Rpaiii . . ^ 

22.8 

22L6 

2a6 

21.4 

17.7 

Portugal 

526 

13.9 

253 

1A4 


Italy 

U,276 

81 

19,629 

1883 

112 a 

62 

1214 

51 

1223 

iisd 

254 

31.4 

251 

32.6 

2a2 

Phwit 7erl an d 

51 

50 

29.1 

58.4 

4a4 

60.0 

53.0 

Germany J 

7,814 

664 

7,912 

8,265 

8,712 

55.3 

44.1 

35.0 

5a9 

4&5 

Austria-^ _ 

704 

802 

^9 

28.6 

26.0 

322 

_ _ _ 

12,506 

1849 

1963 

885 

5^016 

811 

2,081 

809 

2,091 

764 

3£L,4 

53.5 

37.7 

3A5 

44.0 

’"ml 

Hungary 

24.8 

27.8 

rs3.9l 23.f 


1 Estimated for present territory. 
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Tabi^e 83 Oats: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 1909- 

1913, annual -Contiiiued 



» 

Acreage j 

Vield per acre 

Country 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 } 

1 

1 

1923 

1924 


UOQO 

acres 

1L368 

1,000 

acres 

1,003 

IfiOQ 

acres 

1,966 

1,000 

acres 

928 

1,000 

acres 

Bush- 

els 

24,7 

Bush- 

els 

18.9 

Bush- 

els 

18.9 

Bush- 

els 

23.1 

Bush- 

els 


1*140 

180 


29.1. 



33.1 



1408 

331 

362 

370 

373 

21.2 

20.1 

26.0 

24.8 

19. S 

Rumania 

182, 119 

3,062 

3,295 

3,326 

3,056 

28.2 

21.7 

27.9 

18.8 

14.5 


16,666 

1961 

4,763 

766 

5,941 

6,215 

6,388 

29.4 

31.6 

29.5 

39.0 

27.7 

T.Tfchnfi.-nifl 

769 

816 

803 

23.8 

23.7 

37.6 

29.1 

29.0 

Latvia..... - 

1765 

622 

676 

764 

826 

25.1 

27.1 

26.9 

21.8 

28 0 

Esthonia - 

1394 

363 

399 

378 

412 

24.9 

26.0 

25.2 

21.0 

26.8 


999 

1,042 

1,063 

1,059 

1,063 

20.4 

33.4 

35.0 

291 

30.9 

Russia, including Ukrame and 
Northern Caucasia 

1 36,614 

20,191 

15,657 

19,400 

23.0 

14.6 

23.4 



Total Europe, coirparahle 
w'th 

84,324 

45,380 



65, 105 

4:^619 





( 

Total Europe, ccmparahle 
with 1924 

40,279 

42,046 

43,073 




1 

AFRICA 











Morocco - 


22 

28 

29 

37 


25.2 

6.4 

14.3 

10.8 

Algeria — 

449 

674 

585 

600 

658 

30.0 

17.7 

12.6 

321 

14.5 

Tonis 

133 

159 

126 

121 

112 

27.4 

26.0 

7.7 

22 8 

16,5 

Total Africa comparable 
with 1909-1912 

582 

733 

711 

723 

770 






Total Africa comparable 
with 1924 


756 

739 

750 

S07 






ASIA 











E,nssift {Asiwip) _ __ 

5,742 

110' 

3,922 

2,243 

307 

2,631 


19.0 

16.0 

20.9 



Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

266 

272 

44.8 

43.8 

41.2 

39.7 

Chnspn _ _ _ 

*141 

268 

272 


16.6 

19.6 

ia9 




1 





Total Asia comparable with 
lana-iQia 

6,993 

110 


2,822 

1 






Total Asia comparable with 

1924 


307 

266 

272 



--“j 

1 

Total Northern Hemisphere 
comparable with 1909-1913- 
Total Northern Hemisphere 
comparable with 1924 

137,863 








98,423 

99,004 

101,086 

j 



1 





i 



! 

Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10 to 
1913- 
14 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 

1924- 

25 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10 to 
1913- 
14 

1 

1 

1923- 

24 

1924- 

25 

SOUTEBSN 

Ohllft 

78 

7C 

> 81 

79 

85 

5 42.7 

n 


41.1 


Umgnav _ . . 

*66 

107 

' 87 

120 

lie 

; 19.5 

1&3 

11.5 

12 8 

Argentina 

2,396 

! 2,105 
1 53C 

; 2,618 

2,316 

2,64^ 

1 22.6 

14,6 

21.2 

35.2 


Union of South Africa*. _ 

*810 

, 11.9 

9.8 


Australia __ . _ . 

745 

733 

1 1,014 
143 



. 23.8 


18.5 



New Zealand- 

366 

i 173 

65 


. 49,1 

49.4 

49.7 

ilKtViilllHlI 

Total Southern Hemisphere 
comparable with 1909-1913. 
Total Southern Hemisphere 
comparable with 1924. 



1 


. 4,461 

, 2,540 

3 , 71 c 

► 2,285 







i 

1 2,78C 

2,514 

2,84^ 

1 




W orld total comparable with 
1909-191.^ 

.14:^304 






World total comparable with 
1924 


.101,205 

>101,51i 


3 



1 





1 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Ofdoial soiarces and Inlemational Institute, except 
where otherwise specified Estimates given are for <srop8 harvested; during the calendar year in the Norrh- 
eni Hemisphere and for the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

i Estimated for present territory. * Three year average. 

* One year only. » Excludes native loeations. 

* Four year average. 
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Table 84. — OuU: Production in specified countries, average 1909— IBIS, annual 

1921-1924 

[Thousand bushels — i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average 

1900-1913 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Nobtheen Hemispheee 


KOETE AMERICA 


Canada. 

United States.. 


361,090 

1,143,407 


Total North America. . 


1,495,097 


EX7EOPE 

UnitedKingdom: 

England and Wales.... 

Scotland. 

Ireland 


Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium...... 


426,233 

1,078,341 


1,604,574 


Luxemburg.. 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 


96,913 

44,607 

65,169 

10,276 

86,060 

160,557 

18,070 

143,964 

3,382 


29,110 


Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

OzechoslovaMa. 
Hungary. - 


Yugoslavia.. 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Rumania.. - 
P(^and 


Lithuania - 

Latvia 

Esthonia - 

Finland. 

Russia, including XThraine and Northern 
Caucasia 


1 37, 537 

4,784 
1 627, 178 
129,030 
1 96, 147 
128,464 

1 33, 516 
154,076 
18,651 
i»69,m 
1195,826 

12^010 
1 19, 188 
1 9,795 
20,391 

1817,231 


Total Europe comparable with 

1909-1913 

Total Europe comparable with 1924.. 


2,749,958 


AEEICA 


Morocco.. 
Alg^a... 
Tunis 


13,489 

3,642 


Total Africa comparable with 1909- 
1913 and with 1^4 


17,131 


Russia (Asiatic).... 
Japanese Empire; 

Japan 

Chosen 


107,687 

4,928 

«i^2Q2 


Total Asia comparable with 1909- 

1913 

Total Asia comparable with 1924..... 
Total Northern Hemisphere oom- 

parable with 1009-1913 

Total Northern Hemisphere omn- 
parable with 1924. 


115,687 

4,928 

368,003 


491, 239 
1,215,8(B 


663,998 

1,306,883 


1,707,042 


97,822 

46,732 

56,238 

12,960 

76,070 

62,168 

20,001 

35,226 

1,243 

244,465 

36,616 

5,616 

38,415 

3,036 

344,812 

19,000 

74.087 

21,964 

18,907 

4,134 

6,667 

66,356 

150,286 

18,154 

16,843 

8,840 


295,654 


1,799,411 

1,336,345 


555 

10,148 

4,134 


14,282 


63,382 

12,086 


80,804 

12,086 

3,^071 

2,^287 


90,568 

46.917 

61,589 

13,380 

77,164 

58,403 

17,817 

35,783 

1,527 


31,214 

12,669 

30,465 

2,466 

276,643 

18,317 

71.552 

22.553 

18,272 


%144 

9^073 

175,549 

28,9^ 

•18,171 

10,057 

37,174 

365,826 


94,710 

44,977 

56,490 

12,548 

74,174 

63,107 

18,641 

47,056 

3,174 

336,944 

40,434 

8,098 

39,827 

3,059 

420,731 

26,861 

91,684 

27,468 

21,476 

5,964 

9,188 


242,671 

22^777 

16,412 

7,942 

21,288 


1,629,925 


ISO 

7,227 

965 


415 

19,249 

2,756 


8,192 


22,005 


46,848 

13,436 

5,136 


10,968 


13,436 


10,96a 

3,532,779 


1,541,^ 


2* 005,760 


105,980 


9,788 

70,927 


21,605 

40,036 

1,929 

295,771 

24,824 

5,460 

33,304 

2,694 

422,632 


84,952 

17,126 

19,^ 

d,0g 

7,372 

44,399 

23,286 

23,147 

11,0^ 

32,801 


1,479,603 


7,972 


9,557 


10,808 


x%m 


3,50£v7SS 


I Estimated for pr^nl terrtoy, 
i One year only. 


* Fod^year average. 

* Three-year average. 
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Table 84. — Oats: Production in specified countries, average 1909-1 9 IS, annual 

1 921-1 924 — Continued 


Average 

1909-1910 , 1921-1922 
to ' 

1913-1914 


1923-1924 1924-1925 


SOUTHEEN HESnSPHSlRn 


Chile 

ITrugiiay 

Argentina 

Umon of South Africa « 

Australia 

New Zealand 



Total Southern Hemisphere com- 

paiable with 1909-1913 104,271 1 64,379 

World total comparable with 1909- | 

1913 4,472,274* 3,463,450 

W orld total comparable with 1924 I 2, 866, 287 


3,532,779 3,505,728 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute except 
where otherwise specified. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the calendar year in the 
Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* One year only. 

* Four year average. 

3 Excluding native locations which produced 299,644 bushels in 1917-18 and 67,270 bushels in 1920-21. 

Table 85. — Oats: World production, 1894-1924 
[Thousand bushels-i. e., 000 omitted] 



Production | 



Three selected countries 

Year 

incountri^ 

renting 

Production 1 
as reported 1 

world totals 
(prelimi- 





1894-1923 ^ 

1 

nary) 

1 

Russia 1 

Germany 

France 

i 

1894 

1,885,275, 

2,872,863 

i 1 

3,039,717 

1 743,953 

453, 328 

29A344 

1895 

2,039,081 1 

3,026,778 

3,213,431 

717,314 

430,205 

305,742 

1896 

1,868, 604 1 

2, 894, 896 

3,113,148 

799,833 

411, 269 


1897 

1,810,951 1 

2;680;919 

' 2,889,281 

663; 714 

393, 979 

2^267 

1898 

2,045,808 

2,996,851 

3,181,262 

687,634 

465, 317 

321,562 

1899 

2,099,348 1 

3,333,003 

3,620,889 

995,307 

474,174 

307,914 

1900 

2,086,228 

3,226,625 

3. 470, 581 

853,697 

488, 590 

285,313 

1901 

1,902,240 

2;810;028 

2,960;683 

6241098 

485, 711 

2641900 

1902 

2,304,423 1 

3,657,569 

3,812,029 

930,679 

614,447 

, 319,691 

1903 

2, 178, 550 

3,826,743 1 

3,621,961 

1 799, 785 

542,427 ' 

344,329 

1904 

2,162,947 , 

3,681,206 

3,832,756 

1, 124,266 

477, 847 

290,902 

1906 

2, 248, 847 ' 

3,474,967 

3,762,142 

936,665 

451, 013 

305,730 

1906 

% 374, 494 

3, ^,51 8 

3,713,918 

714, 272 

580,869 

295,110 

1907 

2,264,041 

3, 526, 136 

3,775,336 

921, 176 

630,318 

352,712 

1908 

2, 165, 982 

3, 729,862 

3,783,767 

959,414 

530,126 

327. 159 

1909 

2,570,179 1 

4,630.467 

4.546,147 

1,163,076 

628, 712 

383,139 

1910 

2,530,718 

4,252,783 

i 4,267,893 

1,064,516 

644,287 

331,866 

1911 

2.257,513 

3,964,808 1 

: 3,978,991 

876, 013 

630,764 

349,247 

1913 

2,822,328 

4,738,090 j 

4,766,725 

1,089,365 

586,987 

355,089 

1913 

2,047,659 

4, 781, 268 ! 

4, 798, 658 

1,260,690 

669,231 

357,049 

1914 

2,492.811 

4,131,958 i 

4,1^,447 

3 914,913 

622,674 

318,333 

1916 

2.604,450 

4,513,669 1 

4,581,429 

>1,022,107 

412,400 

238,551 

1916 

2,424,824 

3, 126, 676 1 

4,023,526 1 


484,007 1 

277,117 

1917 

2,382,705 

3, 122, 116 

3,882,136 


3 249, 964 

>220,336 

1918 

2, 382, 177 

3,113,316 

3,777.336 


*301,839 

>180,663 

1919 

2,006,509 

2,772,076 

3,283,092 


*309,587 

>179.823 

1920 

2,437,471 

3,606,466 

3,836,484 

>483,634 

« 332, 490 

>291,406 

1921 

2,006,843 

3,457,790 

3,467,805 

*358,936 

*344,812 

>244,455 

1922 

2,107,098 

3,765,408 

3,776,424 

» 412, 674 

>276,643 

>288,264 

1923 

2,402,892 

3,802,337 

4,245,255 


>420,731 

>336,944 

1924 

i 

3,564,921 



i >422,632 

>295,771 


Division of Statistical and Historic^ Research. 

For each year is shown the production during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the 
succeeding harvest in the Soutnera Hemisphere. 

I Xnclndes all Russian territory reportii^ for years Odmeti, 

» Excludes Poland. 

• New boundaries and therefore not com parable with eirher years. 
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Table 86. — Oais: United States^ monthly marketings by farmers^ 1917-19^3 


Percentage of year’s receipts as reported by about 3,500 mills and elevators 


rear D^mnmg 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

4.7 

16.4 

13.5 

ILl 

7.7 

7.8 

8.8 

m 

7.1 

6.5 

AO 

A9 

100.0 

1918 


19.6 

11,9 

9.9 

7.2 

6-7 

A7 

A5 

5.5 

6.3 

7.0 

6.7 

100.0 

1919. 

14.4 

18.4 


9.2 

5.8 

8.3 

8,2 

6.6 

A9 

A3 

6.2 

A6 

100.0 

1920 

8.3 

18.7 1 

13.8 

9.5 

6.6 

5.8 

A6 

6.6 

6.0 

A6 

6.8 

7.8 

100.0 

1921 

15.1 

16.6 ; 

11.8 

7.9 

A3 

6,1 

7.3 

6.9 

5.6 

4.3 ! 

7.2 

6.0 

100.0 

1922 

a9 

15.7 

11.9 

10.1 

7.8 

8.6 

7.4 

7.1 

6.5 

A7 

6.4 

5.9 

100.0 

1923 

m 

17.7 

14.1 

11.6 

6.8 ! 

7.6 

7.7 

7.9 

6.2 

4.8 

A8 

4.9 

mo 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 87 . — Oats: United States, farm stocks, shipments, and quality, 1897-1924 


Year beginning 
August 

Old stocks 
on farms 
Aug.i 

Crop. 

Total 

supplies 

Stordcson 
farms 
Mar.l 
following ^ 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown ^ 

Quantity 

Weight 

per 

bu^el* 

Quality > 


IjOOObuah, 

1,000 huih. 

Pounds 

Percent 

1,000 busk. 

1,000 bush. 

mmm 

1897 

80,153 

791,442 

30.5 

87.6 

871, 695 

309,043 

245, 469 

1898 

5L362 


29.7 


89A099 

328,684 


1899 


925,555 

31.3 

89.5 

9SA615 

338,383 

27AX46 




81.1 

89.2 


332,364 

288,997 

1901 

55, 128 

778,392 

30.7 

83.7 

833,520 

241,606 

152,962 

1902 

32,449 

1,053.489 

31.0 

86.7 



286.233 


78,598 


29.7 

79.9 

947,948 

30A128 


1904 

46,394 

1,008,931 

3L6 

9L4 





62,872 

1,090,236 

32.7 

93.4 


437,300 

319,871 

1906 

77,573 

1,035,576 

32.0 

88.2 

1,113,149 

41^480 

229,441 

1907 

73,196 


29. A 

77.0 


268,104 

^A147 




29.8 

8L3 


^291082 

253,920 

1909 

27,478 


3&7 

91,4 

1,096,767 

M 1| 1 

343,968 

1910 

66,666 

1, 186, 341 

32.7 

93.8 


442,665 

363,193 

1911 

67,801 

• 922,298 

31.1 

8A6 


289,989 

265,944 

1912 

3A876 

1.418,337 

33.G 

91.0 

1,463,212 

60A249 

4381,130 

1913 


1. 121,768 

3Z1 

89.1 

1,225,684 

419^481 

^,365 

1914- 

62,467 


3LS 

86.5 

1,203,527 

379,369 

335,539 

1916 



33.0 

87.5 

1,80A637 

598,148 

465,823 

1916 

113,728 

1,251,837 

31.3 i 

8&2 

1,865,566 

39A211 

355,092 

1917 

47,834 

1, 592, 740 

33.41 

96.1 

1,640,674 

599,208 

61A117 

1918 

81,424 

1.588.124 

33.2 ; 

93.6 

1, 619,548 

m251 

421,568 

1919. 

93,045 


31.1; 

8A7 

1,277,076 

409,730 

3i2»384 

1920 

5A819 

1.496,281 

33.1 

93.3! 

A 551, 100 

883,759 

43 A 687 

1921 



28.3 

7A7 

A239,449 

411, ®4 

258,259 

1922 

74,613 



87.7 i 

1,290,316 

421, 118 

303,960 

1923 



sai 

87,9 

1,376,848 

447.366 

322,971 

1924 4 

j 65,710 


33.4 

91.4 

1,607,610 









Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Based on pwcentage of crop as reported by crop reporters. 

» Average weight per measured bushel as reported by crop reporters. 
J Per cent of a **high medium grade” as reported by crop reporters 
< Pr^minary. 
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TABI.B 88. — Outs: Receipts and shipments, 11 primary markets, 1909-19S4 
[Thousand hushrts— i. e., 000 omitted] 

Minneapolis j Duluth St. Louis i Toledo 



























Division of Statistical and Historical Researchi. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
Reported on the Saturday nearest the first of each month. 


Table 90 . — Oats: Classification of cars graded hy licensed inspectors^ all inspection 

points 


Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, aimual inspections, 1919-1923 


Year beginning 
August 

Receipts 

: 

Shipments 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

i 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

1919 

1920, 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Cars 

5,662 

8,803 

^519 

2,548 

1^724 

Cars 

52,094 

60^169 

31,643 

47,347 

41,580 

Cars 
96,039 
73,072 
105, 103 
95,9841 
90,759 

Cars 

15,887 

14,766 

31,774 

17,004 

22,643 

Cars 

3,589 

6,831 

6,664 

4,640 

11,307 

Cars 

173,271 

163,641 

177,703 

167,523 

168,^ 

Cars 

3,167 

3,600 

2,384 

1,738 

1,263 

Cars 
41,094 
45,099 
49, 117 
46,563 
34,056 

Cars 
62,764 
31,811 
72,956 
62,801 
49, 162 

Cars 

4,100 

2,821 

4,3(» 

6,112 

6,650 

Cars 

692 

2220 

1,675 

1,235! 

2,620 

Cars 
HI, 817 
8^551 
1^436 
117,24® 
93,750 


Class 


Total inspections by grade and’dass, Aug. 1^ to July 31, 1924 



Grain Division. 
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Table 91. — Oate, induding oatmeal: Int&rnalional trade, average 1910-1911. 

annual 1922-1924 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted 



PBmCZPAX. EXPORTING 
COtTKTBIEa 



Algeria 

79 

4,102 

Argentina 

»55 

*42,569 

Austraha -i 

398 

270 

British India 

*87 

*43 

Bulgaria i 


178 

Canada 1 

90 

14,771 

Chile 1 

>2 

^2,469 

Czechoslovakia 


Hungary 

1,420 

12,416 

Latvia I 


Rumania 

<72 

<10,493 

Russia 

1,206 

70,466 



2 

%87B 

United States « 

5,352 

9,655 

PEINCIPiX IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 



Austria 

2,295 

114 

Belgium > 

8,420 

62 

Denmark 

4,687 

152 

Finland 



France s 

29,846 

122 

Germany « 1 

37,202 

33,575 

Greece 



Italy 

8,212 

66 

Japan 

5 

42 

Netherlands 

38,862 

30,771 

Norway 

1*497 

W27 

Poland- 



Sweden 

6,468 

1,899 

Switzerland 

12, 164 

13 

Union of South Africa 

*366 

*434 

United Kingdom * 

68,371 

*1,691 

Other countries 

26 


Total countries reported.. 

226,984 

239,174 


286 

25 

10,123 

28,676 

428 

560 

661 

25,290 

2S2 

7,163 

36,494 

1 

(») 

364 

7 

1,807 

6 

33 

37 

20 

31,544 

1,844 

10 

672 

218 

12,692 

964 

816 

8 12 
*79 

(«) («) 

67 

26, 115 
721 
70 

*1,447 

*1,473 

10 21,075 

186 

2,691 

*62 

35, 914 
7 956 
3,234 
10 3,481 
10 129 

7 2,700 

2 

3,403 

*61 

104^ 


10 2,606 

1,733 

21,237 

293 

25,413 

4,244 

8,796 

937 

4 

*4,203 

*182 

10 5,816 


10,358 

22 

8,950 

238 

6,215 

326 

766 

148 

969 j 

326 

2,906 1 

' 558 

(«) 

132 

590 ; 

421 

6,095 

5,341 

1 

22,424 

769 

17,541 I 

1,031 

3,584 

6,798 

136 

545 

7,126 

*87 

117 

1, 356 
(11) 

5,733 

4,688 

3 

10 

12,243 

*31 

6 

6,240 

(11) 

22 

4,485 

611 1 

5,191 

•683 


604 

981 

3 1 

585 

20 

2,683 

4 

440 

14 

1 *43 

*8 



2,169 

3,861 


1,766 i 

6,820 

661 

7,917 

1 

w 10, 291 

*1 

109,453 


»214 

*184 

! 194 

188 I 

1*182 

11 154 

36,684 

1, 119 

36, 137 

624 ! 

43,436 

1, 161 

22 

1 

! 10 678 


104,055 

103,275 

118, 118 

109j080 

108,299 

112,972 

UK 243 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from official sources and International Insti* 
tute of Agriculture. 

tyears ended July 1, as compiled by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Calendar years 1909-1913. 

*Years ended June 30, from official sources. 

< Average for the seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

*Sea trade only. 

«Less than SOa bushels. 

“^Nine months. 

<Ten months ended May 31, from International Institute of Agriculture. 

*Eleven months, from International Institute of Agriculture. 

» International Institute of Agriculture, 
u Included in other countries. 

M Season 1913-14. 
i*Ten months. 
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Table 92. — Oats: Farm price per hvskelf 15th of month, United States, 1909-19B4. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of suc- 
ceeding month. 


Table 93. — Oats: Farm price per hushd, December 1, 1909-1924, and value per 

acre, 1924 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimate. ^ Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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Tabli: 94. — Oats, Xo. S n-liite: Weighted arerage price per bushed of reperted 

cash salea, J 899-1934 

CHICAGO 1 


Year beginmng 
August 

Aug ! 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apt. 

May June 

,TuJ> 

eigt*. 

ed 

average^ 

1*^ 

19U0- 

1901 

3902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906„_ 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

$0.22 

,23 

.37 

.35 

.35 

.34 

,27 

.31 

.46 

.49 

$0.23 

.24 

.37 

.33 

.37 

.32 

.28 

.32 

.49 

.49 

$0.25 

.24 

.38 

.32 

.36 

.30 

.29 

.33 

.49 

.48 

$0.25 

.25 

.42 

.31 

.36 

.31 

.31 

.33 

.47 

.49 

$a24 

.25 

.47 

.32 

.36 

.30 

.31 

.35 

.50 

.50 

$0.24 

.26 

.47 

.34 

.39 

.31 

.31 

.36 

.50 

.50 

$0.25 

.27 

.44 

.35 

.43 

.31 

.30 

.40 

.51 

.54 

$0.26 

.27 

.44 

.34 

.40 

.32 

,30 

.42 

.52 

.54 

$0.26 

.28 

.44 

.34 

.41 

.31 

.32 

.42 

.52 

,55 

. ^ 

$0. 25 
.29 
.48 
.39 
.42 

.32 

.38 

.45 

.51 

.56 


$0 24 
36 
.43 
. 34 
.38 

.32 

.31 

S7 

,o0 

.52 

,38 

.35 

.41 

.33 

.42 

.39 

.34 

.45 

.33 

.43 

.40 

.32 

.47 

.33 

.40 

.40 

.32 

.48 

.32 

.40 

.44 

.32 

.47 

.33 

.40 

.48 
.33 
. 50 
.33 
.39 

.47 

.31 

.52 

.33 

.39 

.44 
.31 
.53 
.32 I 
.09 1 

.42 

.32 

.57 

.35 

.39 

.40 

.34 

.56 

,38 

.40 

.38 

.39 

.53 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.44 

.49 

.40 

.37 

.42 
.33 
. 50 
,35 
, .40 

1912 

1913 

Av, 190£hl913-... 

1914 ‘ 

1915 

1916 1 

1917 

1918. 

1919- 

1920- 

.38 

.39 

m 

.38 

.39 

.41 

.40 

.40 i 

.41 


.42 


1 ,40 

.42 

.41 

.44 

.61 

.70 

.73 

.70 

,48 

.34 

.46 

.60 

.72 

.68 

.62 


.48 1 

.36 ! 

.561 

.65 ! 

.72 

.73 

.51 

.49 

.42 

.53 

.77 

.72 

.82 

.48 

.63 

.48 

.57 

.82 

.65 

.86 

.44 

.68 

.45 

.56 

.89 

.58 

.86 

.42 

.57 
.42 i 

.61 i 

.93 

.63 

.93 

.42 

.57 
.44 
,69 
.89 
.70 
1. 01 
.36 

.54 

.43 

.70 

.77 

.69 

1.09 

.39 

,49 
.39 
.67 
.77 
.70 
1. 13 
.37 

.63 

.41 

.78 

.77 

.78 

.91 

.34 

1 .50 

.41 
• 64 
.71 
.70 
.80 
,51 

Av. 1914^1920-.- 

.57 

.56 

H 

. 57 

.60 

.62 

.62 

.64 

.67 

.66 

.65 

.65 

.60 

1921 

.32 

.35 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.38 

.38 

.37 

.3^ 

.35 

1922 

.32 

.38 

.42 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.44 

.46 

.46 

.45 

.43 

.40 

.41 


.38 

msM 

.43 

.43 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.45 

1924 


.48 

.50 

.50 

.58 










L_:. 





SB 

umiasi 

mm 

M 

SB 


BSS 


KANSAS CITY a 


2899__ 

$a22 

■ 

m 

mi 

mi 

mi 


SI 

$a28 

mi 

$a24 

$0.26 

$0.24 


.22 

.23 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.26 


.29 

‘ .30 

.29 

.38 

.26 

1901 * 

.39 

.38 

.38 

.43 

.47 

.47 

.45 

.46 

.45 

.44 

.45 

.47 

.43 


.32 

.32 

.32 

.31 

.32 

.35 

.34 

.34 

.33 

.34 

-'44 

.37 

.34 


.34 

.38 

.35 

,34 

.35 

.37 

.41 

.39 

.40 

.42 

.40 

.40 

.37 

1904--. 

.35 

.32 

.30 

.30 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.30 

.32 

.31 

.33 

.32 


,26 

.27 

.28 

.30 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.37 

.37 

.31 

1906. 

Ka 

.82 

.33 

.33 

.34 

.36 

.40 

.41 

.42 

.45 

.45 

.46 

.38 


,48 

.48 

.48 

.44 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.61 

.49 

.61 

.51 


.49 

1906- 

.48 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.49 

.60 

.51 

.63 

.54 

.56 

.66 


. 31 

1909 

.41 

.41 

.40 


.44 

.48 

.46 

.45 

.42 

.40 

.36 

.40 

.42 

ITITniWWWWWWlI 

.34 

.33 

.32 

,32 

.32 

.32 

.31 

.30 

.32 

.32 

.39 

.43 

.34 

1911 

,41 

.46 

.49 

.48 

.48 

mLiM 

.53 

.53 

.57 

.54 

.52 

.44 

.60 

1912 

.34 

.33 

.32 

,34 

.33 

.38 

.39 

.36 

.48 

.40 

.40 

.38 

.37 

1913 

mm 

.47 

.46 

.47 

.47 

.34 

,33 

.33 

.36 

.36 

.39 

,37 

.40 

Av. 1909-1913.— 

.38 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.41 

m 

.40 

.39 

.43 : 

.40 

.41 

.40 

.41 

1914 

.47 

' .47 

.45 

.47 

.48 

.63 

.56 

.67 

.55 

.54 

. 46 j 

.51 

.54 

1916 

.38 

.35 

! .36 

.39 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.39 

.46 

.40 

1916 

.45 

.46 

.48 

.55 j 

.34 

.56 

.58 

.63 

.71 

.71 

.67 

.76 

.58 

1917 

.59 

mEm 

.60 

.67 1 

.76 

.83 

.90 

.91 

.91 

.77 

,72 

.74 

.72 

1918 

.74 

.72 

.70 

.69 

.72 

.67 

.61 

.66 

.71 

.71 

.70 

.69 

, .66 

1916 

.73 

.66 

,69 

. 74 

.81 

.87 

.89 

,92 

1,06 

1.12 

1.11 

.91 

.83 

1920 

.72 

.63 

,56 

.51 

.49 

.46 

.43 

.43 

.37 

.40 

.37 

.36 

i 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

■ 

.56 

.65 

.57 

.60 

m 

.63 

.65 

.68 I 

.67 

.63 

.63 


1921 

.32 

.35 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.36 

.37 

.37 

,37 

.39 

.37 

.36 

.34 

1922 

.33 

.38 

.42 

.44 

.45 

.44 

.44 

.46 

.47 

.45 

.43 

.40 

.43 


.40 

^Eulj 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.49 

.48 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.56 

.44 

1924. 

.50 

.48 

.51 

,50 

,69 













1 





1 




Division of Statistical and Historical BesearcOti. 

J Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
» Averse of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. 

* Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current. 

* Jan,-Dec. 1901; compiled from Kansas City Star. 
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Table 95. — Oais, iVo. 3 white: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 

cash salesj 1909-1924 

MINNEAPOLIS 


i 1 i i Apr. May June July 

■ ^ , j I average^ 



.44 

.46 

.46 

.52 

.56 

.66 

.55 

.34 

.36 

.40 

.46 

.45 

.41 

.42 

.47 

.53 

.49 

.56 

.56 

.6^ 

.67 

.58 

.62 

. 76 ^ 

.81 

.88 

.92 

.88 

.65 

.69 

.69 

.64 

.66 

.60 

.68 

.67 

.69 

.80 

.83 

.82 

.89 

LOS 

.51 

.47 

.44 

.41 

.39 

.39 

.33 

.62 

-54 

.58 1 

1 .60 

.60 

,62 : 

.66 


.32 . 35 . 34 . 35 . 36 . 33 . 32 

.40 . 40 , 41 .42 . 41 .39 . 36 

.43 .46 .44 .45 .45 .47 .51 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Marfeet Record. 

I Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. 

Table 96. — Oats, No, 3 white: price per pound expressed as percentage of price 
per pound for No. 3 yellow corn, Chicago, 1909-1924 


Year beginning 


i Aug, 1 Sept j Oct. Nov. j Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. I Apr. | May | June | July | 



127 124 116 111 116 
106 108 107 108 102 
108 106 108 107 109 


07 106 98 114 

96 90 80 100 

09 109 87 9? 
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BARLEY 

T^elb 97. — Barley: Acreage, production, valve, exports, etc,. United States, 

1909-19B4 


Vear 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

A% ei- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.l 

Farm 
value 
Dee. 1 

Value 

per 

acrei 

Chicago, cash price per 
bushel, low malting 
to fancy ^ 

Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 13 

December 

Following 

May 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

19ia 

ijm 

acres 

7,699 

7,743 

7,627 

7.530 

7,499 

BusheU 
of jiSJbs. 

24.4 

22.5 
21.0 
29 7 
23.8 


Cents 

54.8 

57.8 

86.9 
50.5 
53.7 

H 

1 

Cts, 

55 

72 

102 

43 

50 

Cts. 

72 

90 

130 

77 

79 

Cts, 

50 

76 

68 

45 

51 

Cts. 

68 

115 

132 

6 $ 

66 

Bushels 
4,311,5o6 
9,399,346 
1,685,242 
17, 536, 703 
6, 644, 747 

Av. 1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1917 1 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1 

24.3 

25.8 

32.0 
23.5 
23.7 

26.3 

22.0 

24.9 

184, 812 

194,963 
228.851 
182.309 
211, 759 
256,225 
147,608 
189,332 

69.7 

513 

61.6 

8 ai 

113.7 

91.7 
120.6 

71.3 

110, 249 

105,903 
118, 172 
160,646 
240,758 
234,942 
178,080 
136,083 

1147 

1100 

16.53 

20.71 

26.95 

24.12 

26.50 

17.77 

614 

60 

62 

95 

126 

88 

125 

60 

89.6 

75 

77 

125 

163 

105 

168 

98 

57.8 

70 

128 

105 

110 

140 

66 

89.8 

82 

S3 

165 

176 

130 

190 

75 

7,895,521 

26, 754, 522 
27,473,160 
16,381,077 
26,286,378 
20,457,781 
26,571,284 
20, 457, 198 

Av. 1914-1920 

7,923 

25.4 

201,577 

83.2 

167,655 

21. 16 

86.4 

116.9 

97.6 

128 7 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 * 

7,414 

7,317 

7,835 

7,086 

20.9 

24.9 
25.2 
26.5 

154,946 
182,068 
107, 691 
187, 875 

4L9 
52 5 
511 
73.1 

■ 

8.76 

13.06 

13.66 

19.37 

48 

66 

80 1 
54 i 

i 

62 

63 

69 

76 

72 

90 

22,400,393 

18,192.809 

11,208,733 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. » Compiled from reports of Bureau of 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1 Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

« Chicago Dafly Trade BuHetin < Preliminary’. 


Table 98. — Barley: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hy States, 192B-19B4. 


State 

Thousands of acres 

1 

Production, thousands of 
bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, tnousands of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 1 

1 1923 

19241 

i 1922 

1923 

19241 

Marne. 

3 

4 

4 


120 

104 

84 

120 

112 

New Hampshire 

1 

1 

1 

28 

26 

26 

27 

22 

27 

Vermont 

9 

9 

9 

261 

261 

288 

253 

248 

297 

New York 

1^ 

190 

230 

4,108 

5,092 

6,900 

3,040 

3,819 

6,279 

PftnnaylvftnfR 

12 

12 

12 

306 

269 

318 

199 

194 

286 

Maryland 

4 

4 

5 

128 

132 

175 

96 

106 

163 

ViTffmm 

9 

10 1 

12 

248 

27b 

324 

198 

216 

340 

Ohio. 

73 

74 

75 

1,424 

1,998 

2,260 

926 

1,259 

1,912 

Indiana — . 

30 

30 

32 

510 

690 

800 

296 

448 

616 

Illinois 

190 

228 

251 

5,605 

6,612 

7,781 

3,251 

3,835 

5,836 

Michigan i 

140 

150 

153 

3,598 

3,600 

4; 743 

2, 339 

2,304 

3; 794 

Wisconsin 

443 

465 

123 

14,220 

13, 252 

13,636 

8, 105 

8,084 

10,658 

Minnesota 

908 

962 

914 1 

24,062 

24,050 

29,248 

11,309 

10,582 

20,181 

Iowa 

161 

168 

160 

4,605 

4,503 

4,710 

2,256 

2,342 

3,297 

Missouri. - 

5 

8 

4 i 

115 

162 

100 

83 

126 

82 

North Dakota 

1,008 

1,250 

1,350 i 

25,704 

21,875 

35, 100 

10,025 

8,312 

21,762 

South Dakota 

881 

890 

801 1 

20,263 

20,025 

22,428 

8,510 

8,010 

14,354 

Nebraska 

242 

339 

251 1 

4,356 

9,492 

6,275 

2,047 

4,176 

3,963 

Kansas 

1,074 

924 

700 1 

18,580 

20, 513 

11,560 

8,361 

10,051 

7,508 

Kentucky 

6 

7 

5 

168 

189 

120 

143 

159 

121 

Teimessee 

14 

17 

18 

315 < 

> 391 

360 

252 

391 

396 

Texas.. 

93 

108 

116 

1,767 

2,592 

3,220 

1, 149 

1,763 

2,447 

Oklahoma.. 

129 

129 

187 

2,193 

2,838 

4,675 

1,206 

1,987 

3,272 

Montana 

92 

105 

124 

2,300 

2,678 

3,100 

1,150 

1,285 

2, 139 

Wyoming.. 

20 

28 

30 

500 

840 

900 

336 

546 

648 

CcJorado 

186 

300 

340 

3,534 

8,700 

8,160 

2,085 

4,698 

6,875 

New Mexico 

9 

11 

12 

135 

209 

240 

128 

167 

144 

Arizona 

25 

36 

36 

825 

1,260 

1,260 

701 

1,197 

1,109 

Utah 

IS 

22 

24 

680 

893 

936 

346 

625 

814 

Nevada. 

6 

5 

5 

176 

127 

146 

176 

105 

160 

Idaho 

85 

93 

102 

2,890 

3.999 

2.958 

1,878 

2.319 

2,426 

Washington 

74 

85 

110 

1,776 

3,884 

2,640 

1,314 i 

2 330 

2 244 

Oregon 

80 

88 

97 

2,160 

3,080 

2,425 

1,698 ’ 

2,064 

<425 

Caluorma 

1,129 

1,095 

504 

34,434 

33,069 

10,080 

21,893 

23,148 

11,693 

United States 

7,317 

7,835 

7,086 

182,068 

197, 691 

187,876 

96.660 

107,038 

137,270 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Preliminary. 
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Table 99. — Barley: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from stated 
causes, as reported hy crop correspondents, 1909-1923 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Indudes all other climatic. * Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 100. — Barley: Yield per acre, hy Btcdes, 1909-1924- 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
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Table 101 . — Barlcu: Acnage and ykld per acre in specified countries, average 1909- 

1913, aJthual 1921—1924 


1 

Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

l9l3 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Kobthben Hemisphebe 












2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bush- 

Bush- 

Bush- 

Bush- 

BuHh- 

^OJbLXJ^ A MihTiltCA 

acTOi 

aern 

acres 

acres 

acres 

els 

els 

els 

els 

ds 

Canada — 

3,574 

2,796 

2,600 

2,785 

3,408 

28.8 

21.4 

27.6 

27.6 

28 6 

United States 

7,620 

7,414 

7,317 

7,836 

7,086 

24.3 

20.9 

24.9 

25.2 

26 6 

Total North America,.. 

9,194 

10,210 

9,917 
— ! 

10,620 

10,494 1 

1 



ETJEOPE 

■ 










United Kingdom: 











England and Wales 

l,4b8 

1,436 

1,364 

1,327 

1,316 

34 0 

30.8 

31,0 

31.4 

38 4 

Scotland 

191 

in 

157 

159 

152 

37.6 

36.0 

39.1 

38 6 


Trfiland. „ - - 

166 

176 

170 

164 


45.2 

34.0 

42.2 

36.7 


Norway 

89 

166 

132 

126 

124 

32.2 

27.4 

34.0 

36.4 

388 

Sweden 

448 

397 

427 

393 

428 

33.6 

31.0 

32.4 

30.0 

29.4 

UpnTnftrk _ 

1639 

628 

667 

690 

746 

42.0 

43.9 

45.6 

47.0 


Netherlan<fe 

68 

61 

61 

59 

62 

48.1 

54.1 

51.5 

60.6 

587 

Belgium 

188 

96 

80 

85 

74 

6a6 

53.3 

43.0 

49.2 

50.4 

Lazembnrg 

3 

5 

9 

9 

8 

27.3 

14.8 

18 7 

22.2 

20.1 

France 

11,987 

1,679 

1,712 

1,684 

1,714 

26.6 

22.8 

23.9 

287 

28 8 

Spain 

3, 510 

4,335 

4,082 

4,539 

3,074 

21.3 

20.6 

18 0 

24.6 

28 4 



144 

191 

170 



1L3 

18 4 

14.4 


Italy.. 

1647 

1585 

576 

569 

671 

16.4 

19.0 

14.3 

18 5 

15.2 

Switzerland 

13 

16 

16 

16 

16 

33.9 

34.5 

30.7 

38 6 

32.4 

Germany 

13,464 

2,808 

2,840 

2,949 

3,671 

38.6 

31.7 

26.0 

38 8 

30.8 

Austria 

1421 

266 

313 

336 

339 

23.9 

286 

17.9 

23.4 

21.3 

Czechoslovakia 

12,275 

1,613 

1,420 

1,696 

1,679 

81.3 

29.4 

32.6 

32.6 

28.4 

Hungary 

11,322 

1,184 

1,445 

1,136 

1, 081 

24.6 

lai 

15 3 

24.0 

18 8 

Yugoslavia 

11,068 

910 

927 

891 

609 

19.1 

14.7 

11.9 

188 

25.1 


1,1369 



400 


18.8 



17.8 


Bulgaria 

1516 

524 

534 

544 

625 

2ai 

18 2 

22.4 

283 

181 

Bumania 

1,83,378 

3,878 

4,269 

4,641 

4,673 

18.3 

11.4 

22.0 

181 

11.0 

P<dand 

13,048 

2,451 

2,825 

2,964 

3,011 

22.7 

22.9 

21.1 

28 7 

180 

Lithuania 

1536 

414 

417 

432 

484 

16.6 

16.1 

287 

18 4 

20.5 

Latvia 

1463 

361 

387 

434 

443 

17.1 

18 0 

17.5 

18 9 

186 

Estfaonia. 

1329 

276 

331 

312 

308 

18.8 

17.1 

20.2 

181 

184 

Finland... 

278 

272 

277 

277 

278 

17.8 

22:6 

23.3 

18 7 

20.8 

Russia, including Ukraine and 











Ncartnom Caucasia 

23,281 

14,916 

7,522 

12,981 


184 

7.5 

17.5 












Total Europe compar- 











able with 1909-1913 

60,076 i 



39,802 







Total Europe compar- 

i 








i 


able with 1924 

26,269 

24,521 

25,268 

26,267 

26,185 




I 


AVBICA 

lidorocoo.. 

1 

2,472 

2,547 

2,803 

2,981 

18 3 

181 

18 7 

18 6 

182 

Algeria. - 

1 3,"3^ 

2,614 

2,917 i 

2,838 

3 ; 066 

13.6 

181 

6.7 

18 5 

8 8 

Tunis 


1,228 

734 

1,206 

692 

6.4 

9.4 

2.6 

85 

87 

Egypt 

1 398 

394 

376 

400 

372 

29.8 

30.9 

38 7 

38 0 

27.6 

Total Africa compar- 

i 










able with 1909-1913.,.. 

5,021 

4,136 

4,026 

4,444 

4,129 






Total Africa oompar- 

1 






' able with 1924 


6,608 

6,573 

7,247 

7,110 









sszssss 





ASIA 1 











Cyprus 


130 

118 

113 



14.7 1 

14.3 

22. 5 


India 

8,877 

6.203 

7,303 

7.360 


16.4 

189 ^ 

20.0 

19.8 


Russia (Asiatic) 

2,912 

799 

473 1 

[ 479 


12.6 

80 j 

11.7 


Japanese Empire: 







Japan 

3,042 

2,929 

2,746 

, 2,549 


29.4 

28.1 

29.6 

27. 0 

i 

Chosen , 

*1,662 

2,108 

2, 130 

2, 170 


20.7 

18 6 

18 4 

14, 2 


Formosa 


4 

3 

3 


12.6 

9.2 

9.3 

1 9*3 


Kwantong ..j 

1 

1 

1 

1 


&0 

26.0 

28.0 

1 28.0 









Total Asia comparable 



I 

1 i 







with 1909-1913 

16,499 

12,174 

12,774 

' 1^666 1 

, 1 







Total Northern Hemi- 






1 


sphere comparable 

i 


1 








with 3909-1913 

80,789 



j 67,531 







Total Northern Hemi- 


1 








sphere comparable 


I 


j i 







with 1924 J 

41.339 

*41,758 

{44,134 1 

42,789 




1 










1 Estimated for present teiritory. 
a One year only. 


3 Four-year average. 

* Three-year average. 
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Table 101. — Barley: Acreage and yield rer acre in specified countries, average 
1909-1918, annual 1921-1994 — Continued 


Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10 to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924r25 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10 to 
1913- 
14 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 

1924r- 

25 

SouTHEES Hemisphere 

Chile 

Uruguay.— 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa * 

1,000 
acres 
111 
* 7 
230 
*109 
154 
35 

1,000 

acres 

128 

3 

620 
87 
299 
33 ; 

1,000 

acres 

153 

3 

589 

1,000 

acres 

145 

15 

645 

1,000 

acres 

124 

9 

630 

Bush- 
els 
36.8 
11. 1 

19.1 
11.7 
19.6 

36.1 

Bush- 
els 
36.6 
14.0 
9.0 
14. 7 
21.2 
18.8 1 

Bush- 

els 

49.5 

9.3 

12.8 

Bush- 

els 

60.7 

6.3 

26.9 

Bush- 

els 

Australia 







New Zealand 

Total Southern' Hemi- 
sphere comparable 
with 1909-1913 

'l7 i 

21 

— 

36.6 


— 

646 

348 

81,435 

1,170 i 

751 









Total Southern Hemi- i 
sphere comparable 
with 1924 

755 

705 

763 






World total comparable 
with 1909-1813 






World total comparable 
with 1924 

42,090 

4^513 

44,839 

43, 552 

1 







j 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute except 
where otherwise specified. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the calendar year in the North- 
ern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

2 One year only. 

« Four-year average. 

5 Excludes native locations. 


Table 102. — Barley: Production in specified countries, average 1909-191$; annual 

1921-1924 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., GOO omittedl 


Country 


Noethssn Hemisphebe 


Average, 

190&-1913 


1921 


1022 


1023 


1924 


KOBTH AMERICA 

Canada 

United States 

Total North America^.. 

EUROPE 


46,275 

184,812 


69,709 

154,946 


71,865 

18^068 


76,908 
107, 691 


90, rm 

187,875- 


230,067 


214,655 


253,933 


274,689 


278,644 


United Kingdom; 

England aud Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland...,-- 


50,668 

7,173 

7,510 


Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark.. 

Netherlands. 

Belgium.... 


2^867 

15,035 

126,880 

3,270 

14,446 


Luxemburg 

France 

Spain 

Portugal— 
Italy- 


82 

*62,826 

74,689 


*10,638 


Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria.. 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 


441 

*133,787 

*10^065 

*71,108 

*32,369 


44,242 

6,158 

6,962 

4,279 
12 , 3 » 
27,548 
3,302 
5,117 

74 

38,318 

89,320 

1,600 

11,119 

552 
89,056 
' ,6,481 
47,471 
21,408 


42,233 

6,133 

7,170 

41,717 

.5,800 

5,647 

47,927 

— 

4,483 

13,830 

301,433 

3,143 

3,438 

4,549 
11, 781 
32,457 
2,984 
4,182 

4,185 

1^576 

3,146 

5,7^ 

177 
40,908 
77,633 
3, 141 
§,253 

201 

ni,m 

^463 

10^499 

161 
45^934 
. «^S67 

j,m 

s,m 

491 1 
73,837 1 
6,699^ 
46,362 
22,169 

570 

106,4^ 

7,855 

55,176 

27,271 

160^905 

47,^629 

14,947 


5 Estimated, for present territory. 

— wir 1094 41 
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Table 102. — Barley : Production in specified countries ^ avei'age 1909-1913 ^ annual 

1 921-1 Continued 


Country 


Nobtheen HEMISPHEBB—Continued 
BtntopE— continued 


Yugoslavia. 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Biimania,— 
Poland 


Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland-- 

Kussia, including Ukraine and Northern 
Caucasia 


Total Europe, comparable with 

190^1913 

Total Europe, comparable with 1924. 


AFxaci 


Morocco.. 

Algeria... 

Tunis 

Egypt,... 


Total Africa, comparable with 
1000 lOlS 

Total Africa, ^mparabfe^th lOi^-. 


Cyprus 

Intfia, .... 

Ec8«a (Asiatic) 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan-- 

Chosen 

Ffvxnosa 

Kwantung 


Total Asia, comparable with 1909- 

1913 

Total Asia, compamble with 1924.... 
Total Northern Homisphern, com- 
parable with 1909-1913 


Total Northern Hemisphere, com- 
parable with 1924 


Average, 

1909-1913 


130,229 
1*6,933 
1 10,380 
13 61,677 
169,055 

18,820 

17,922 

i6,2dl 

4,947 

1381,235 


1,081,243 


45,974 

7,826 

11,867 


65,667 


2,183 

145,496 

36,795 

89,531 

<34^445 

63 

a 


308,521 

123,976 

1,685,518 


1921 


13, 378 
5,430 
8,489 
44,254 
06 , 104 

6 , 6''6 
6,496 
4, 690 
6,114 

112, 067 


676. 420 
482,041 


37,264 
47,996 
11,482 
12, 173 


71,651 
108, 915 


1, 915 
117,087 
6,430 

82, 323 
38,984 
37 
26 


248,802 
121, 307 

1, 209, 528 


926, 918 


1922 


11,069 


11, 941 
93, 7S9 
59, 559 

10,725 

6,770 

6,670 

6,466 

131, 357 


27,230 
16,627 
1, 837 
11, 526 


29,990 

57,220 


1,693 

146,973 

5,512 

81,411 
34, 910 
28 
28 


269, 556 
116,321 


1923 


14,065 
7,101 
11,063 
60, 870 
75,037 

7,957 
6,021 
4, 097 
3. 789 


35, 371 
40,917 
11 , ^182 
11, 988 


70,387 

105,753 


2,543 

146,460 


68 , 8.^8 
30,872 
28 


99,730 


1,043,876 


1924 


15,308 

6,169 

7,945 


57,214 

9,902 

8,635 

5,664 

5,752 


487, 434 


48,226 

20,684 

2,526 

10,275 


33,485 

81,711 


75,328 

35,848 


111, 174 


958,963 


Country 


Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 


1921-22 


1922-23 


1923-24 


1024-25 


SOXTTHEBN HEiUSPUERE 


Chile 

Uruguay-- 

Ai^entina - 

Union of South Africa 

Australia 

New Zealand 


4,090 
3 78 
>4,395 
>1,274 
3,021 
1,264 


4,556 
42 
5, 982 
1,282 
6,339 
622 


7,557 

28 

7,656 


8,798 
79 
9, 186 


622 


Tot til Southern Hemisphere, com- 
pamble with 1909-13 

World total, comparable with 

1909-1913 

World total, oomparable with 1934... 


14,122 

1,699.627 


18,823 

1, 228, 351 
928,918 


1,043,876 


958,963 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researdi. Official sources and International Institute 
otherwise specified. 

Estimates given are for harvested during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the 
succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 


1 Estimated for present territory. 

* One year only. 

> Four-year average. 

* Three-year average. 

> E:ccludes native locations which produced 38,550 bushels in 1917-18 and 29,057 bushels in 1920-21. 
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Table 103 . — Barley: World ‘production, 189^—19^^. 


[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Production 
in countries 
reporting 
all years, 
1894-1923 

1 

i Estimated 

Three selected countries 

as reported 

(prdimi- 

nary) 

Russian 
Empire i 

Germany 

Japan 

1894 

607,282 

1,031,839 

1,209,725 

277,464 

130, 858 

81,133 

1895 

616, 057 

970,564 

1,125,471 

226,134 

128,325 

79.646 

1398 

56i,927 

961,353 

1, 127,085 

253,630 

125,254 

70,546 

1897 

551,097 

909,167 

1,045,892 

238,651 

117,783 

72,662 

1S9S_ 

635,270 

1,090,672 

1,327,512 

306,922 

129,939 

83,338 

1899 

628,739 

073,216 

1, 143,901 

226,909 

137,047 

77,309 

1900 

620,639 

984,210 

1, 168,630 

236,981 

137,888 

82,420 

1901 

679,376 

1,046,723 

1,222,624 

239,917 

162,535 

83,352 

1902 

702,761 

1,182,478 

1,365,344 

338,251 

142,'391 

74,078 

1903 

666,922 

1, 195,298 

1,356,104 

357,471 

152,662 

59,737 

1904 

657.150 

1. 140,310 

1,313,769 

346,255 

135,408 

80,794 

1905 

651,638 

1,158,453 

1,313,903 

346,966 

134,203 

77,473 

1906 

758,275 

1,262,809 

1,458,706 

330,962 

142,900 

83,967 

1907 

725, 374 

1, 261, 266 

1,438,416 

377,031 

160,649 

90,480 

1908 

1 

709,335 

1, 293, 613 

1,434,561 

402,258 

140,538 

87,138 

1909 i 

778,074 

1,522,309 

1,648,697 

501,859 

160,551 

87,185 

1910 

707, 237 

1,306,072 

1,518,917 

437,919 

133,330 

81.953 

1911 1 

728,017 

1,449,535 

1, 541,983 

436,569 

145, 133 

86,480 

1912 ! 

n2,145 

1,575,130 

1,619,576 

496,352 

159, 924 

90,559 

1913 i 

783,690 

1,726,095 

1,778,842 

600,232 

168,709 

101*477 

1914 

718,089 

1,514,983 

1,557,233 

*432,615 

144, 125 

85,774 

1915 

691,862 

1, 563, 397 

1, 585, 154 

* 429, 161 

114,077 

94,959 

1916 

669,764 

1,048,089 

1,614,614 


128, 450 

89,335 

1917 

612,658 

982,142 

1,434,642 


*89.886 i 

88,896 

1918 

604,950 

1,128,067 

1, 488, 567 


> 93, 504 

87,769 

1919 - 

636,432 

927, 3(B 

1,136,303 


* 87, 741 

89,356 

1920 

580^288 

1, 156, 526 

1,244,526 

*216,3^ 

*82,344 

84,909 

1921 

679,481 

1,267,713 

1,276,713 

*118,497 

*89,056 

S2,m 

1922 

-549,788 

1,332,002 

1,348,202 

* 136»069 

* 73,837 

81, 411 

1923- . - 

652,723 

1,326,790 

l,47t^718 


*108,446 




004,763 



*109^805 

7s,m 

1934. j 






Division of Btatistical and Historical Eesearch. Tor each year is shown the prodinstion during; the 
calendar year in the NcHthem Hemisphere and the saooeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

i Includes all Hussiaa territory reporting for years named. 

* Ezcludes Poland. 

^ New boundaries and thezefix'e not comparable with earlier y^rs. 


Table 104 . — Barley: Monthly vuirkeiinys hy farmers. United Siatesj I917-J!9£S 
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BiTision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

’Based on percentage of enrire crop as reported by crop reporters. 
^Average weight ijer measured bushel as reiwrted by crop reporters. 
^Percent of a “high medium grade” as reported by crop reporters. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 106. — Barley: Receipts at markets namedf 1909-1924 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning August | 

Minne- 

apolis 

Duluth 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

1 Fort 
William 

1 and Port 

i 





Arthur i 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record, 
Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Grain Dealers Journal, and Canadian Statistics. 


1 Crop year begins in September. 


s Five-year average. 

















Grains other than Bread Grams 


Table 107. ^Barley: Farm price per bushel, loth of month, United States, 1909-1924 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1909-1913, _ 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

AEar. 

Apr. 

May June July 

Weight- 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 15 15 

ed av. 

^5. 

Ci^. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. Cts, Cis. 

Cis. 

57.9 

54.0 

53.4 

53.6 

55.8 

58.4 

59.8 

60.0 

68.1 

66. 1 51 8 51 3 

55.8 

56.0 

56.6 

55.7 

56.6 

58.8 

62.0 

63.6 

66.0 

71.6 

73. 9 72. 0 69. 7 

61.3 

73.2 

79.4 

83.3 

85.9 

86.6 

88. S 

91.1 

91.6 

94.2 

93.6 86.5 714 

83.2 

60.2 

54.2 

513 

52.2 

50.2 

50.6 

50.2 

48.8 

48. 4 

50. 5 63. 2 52. 2 

53.2 

63.0 

56.0 

55.8 

612 

53.0 

52.3 

51.8 

61.4 

60.5 

49.2 48.3 46.3 

52.6 

60.1 

60.0 

60.5 

60.5 

60.9 

62.4 

63.3 

63.6 

64.6 

61 7 63. 0 59. 4 

61.2 

48.8 

52.2 

51.8 

53.0 

64.3 

58.6 

65.3 I 

66.2 

612 

62. 9 58. 9 56. 2 

55.4 

64.3 

49.4 

48.4 ! 

50.8 

53.2 

68.3 

60.6 ! 

58.4 

58.4 

59.6 59.4 59.3 

513 

66.1 

74.7 

79.8 

85.6 

87.6 

89.9 : 

918 

99.6 

111.2 

119.7 113.0 110.6 i 

88.7 

112.2 

112.0 

112.6 

112.5 

120.1 1 

129.2 

146.5 

165.6 

1614 

147.0 126.9 1112; 

137.8 

105.4 

98.2 

95. 2 1 

93.3 

91.5 1 

89.0 ! 

86.1 

89. 0 

98.3 

106.6 108.8 113.6 

98.6 

117.2 

115. 4 

liO. 2 

lias 

125.4 

133.6 

133.2 

1316 

143.2 

147.4 145.2 13L6 

125.7 

113. 0 

98. 1 

86.4 

76.5 

67.8 ! 

60.8 ; 

57.0 

55.6 

51.8 

60.4 61,1 60.0 

70.1 

SS.l i 

85.7 

84.3 

814 i 

85. 7 1 

88.5 

91.9 

95.6 

98.8 

99.1 1 918 90.8 

90.9 

48.2 I 

46.2 

43.6 

1 41. 8 1 

42.8 1 

410 I 


51.2 j 

516 


47.4 



mSBB BBUS 
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Table 109 . — Barley: International tradOj average i910-t914-j annual 1922-19^4 


[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Year ended June 30 

Average 
1910-1914 * 

19221 

1923 

1924, prelimi- 
nary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PSINaPAL EXPOBTUtG CJOOT- 









TBISS 









Algeria - 

213 

5,432 

699 

^ 6,965 

4,282 

105 

202 

9,452 



1 *3 

*764 


1,299 

1,381 


9)779 


159 

61 

7 

2,016 


2) 319 


* 1,854 


! »23 

10,640 

15 

184 

»8 

1,309 


7 n, 717 



1,876 

(«) 

819 



Canada ' 

1 57 

5,522 

3 

12,864 

0) 

12,474 

2 

16,577 

Chile 

*88 

*1.062 

3 

2,023 


1, 776 


9 2, 052 

C zechoslovalsia 



62 

1,941 

11 

7) 103 

91 

8)183 


1 ^9 

11,836 

8 

188 

6 12 

15 


“327 

1 

t 

1 

10 

07 

10 279 


“ 15 

Poland • i 


271 

258 

0 19 

0 833 



Rumania i 

1 63 

11 16, 804 

1 

15,424 


39,065 


9 “ 19,990 

PnsslR ! 

1 

1 124 1 

173,240 





“ 19, 883 

Swe<len 

28 j 

102 

85 

75 

28 

782 

205 

19 

Tunis 

328 I 

3,055 

50 

6,524 

6 1,083 

358 


“ 6, 623 

TTnitwi StAtns 8 _ ! 


7,896 


22)400 

18, 193 


11)209 

Yugoslavia. i 



'440 



PSIHCIPAL nCPOBTING 









COCNTEJES 









Austria... ..... 

716 

8,123 

1, 452 

5 

3,367 I 

«81 i 

“3,933 


Bdgium > 

18,351 

3)079 

11,874 

1,258 

11,367 ! 

63 

11^414 

79 

Denmark - 

3,024 

2,906 

3,655 i 

2,906 

6,149 

1,190 i 

10,645 

622 

Egypt 

732 

18 42 

33 ! 

693 

606 

179 

“ 181 

“6 

Fmland ... 



22 ‘ 

1 

67 


273 


France * 

6,711 

787 

4,413 

261 

1,411 

748 

6,728 

831 

Germany* 

148,297 

136 

11,102 

191 

13,128 ' 

122 

23,085 ' 

13 

Greece 



370 


627 


(15) 


Italy 

810 

20 

1,603 

44 

528 i 

47 

^ ^6 

61 

Japan 

15 


20 


« 10 


<15) 


Netherlands 

38,039 

26,975 

6,692 

431 

9,067 

404 1 

15, 267 

556 

Norway..... .... ...... 

4,550 


1,500 

(*) 

1,363 


2, 976 


Fortugsil.,.— 

24 

5 



Spain, ^ 

690 

113 

6,239 

53 

142 

1 



Switzerland 

1, 140 

1 

2,229 

0) 

10 2, 906 

(«) (S) 

“ 3, 017 


Dnitttd SCingdom 

48)550 

* 101 

33, 698 

10 013 

38,958 

10 137 

43, 608 


Other countries 

5 

2 

9 


19 

1, 305 










Total countries re- 









ported 

272, 869 

280,620 

84, 115 1 

78,787 

95,105 

89,054 

124, 378 

119,848 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorira,! Hesearch. Compiled from oflBLcial sources and International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. 


1 Years ended July 31 as compiled by the International Institute of Agriculture, 
s Calendar years 1900-1913. 

» Years end^ June 30, from olhcial sources. 

< Eleven months, from the International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Average for seasons 1909-10 to 1911-12. 

« Ten months ended May 31, from the International Institute of Agriculture. 

5' Sea trade only. 

« Less than SGO bushels. 

*Nme months. 

w International Institute of Agriculture. 

Average for seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

Commercial source. 

w Average for seasons 19X2-13 to 1913-14. 
w Six months. 

1* Included m “Other countries.'^ 

“Calendar year 
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Table 110. — Barley, No. Weighted average price per huehel, Minneapolis, 

1909-19U 


Year beginning 
August 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age 1 

1909 

$0.45 

$0.48 

$0.49 

$0..52 

$0.57 

$0.61 

$0.60 

$0.58 

$0.54 

m 

$0.53 


$a5i 

1910 

.61 

.63 

.63 

.66 

.70 

.77 

.74 

.81 

.88 

.75 

-77 

.87 

.74 

1911 

.85 

.94 

.95 

.98 

.91 

1.05 

LOO 

.95 

1.01 

.99 

.76 


.92 

1912 

.46 

.49 


.47 

-45 

.49 

,48 

.46 

.46 


.52 

.48 

.43 

1913 

.58 

msM 

.56 

.53 

.50 

.52 


.48 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.45 

.51 

Av. 1909-1913-..- 

.59 

B| 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.69 

.66 

.66 

,67 

.65 

.61 

.60 

,64 

1914 

.59 

.58 

.55 

.59 

-57 

.68 

.75 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.66 

,68 

.65 

1915 

.59 

.48 

.51 

.56 

.61 

■Kil 

.66 

.65 

.68 

.70 

.68 

.69 

,63 

1916 

.81 

.81 

1.03 

1.11 

1.07 

i 1.17 

1. 17 

1.21 

1.36 

1 48 

138 

149 

117 

1917 

1.31 

1.33 

1.28 

1.27 

1. 49 

L66 

1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1. 46 

123 

118 

149 

1918 

1.02 

.95 

.91 

.94 

,92 

i ,90 

.87 

.93 

1. 09 

1.13 

112 

121 

100 

1919 

L33 

1.27 

1.29 

1.33 

1.52 

1.52 

1. 37 

1.51 

Kl^ 

1. 74 

149 

1 16 

143 

1920 

isa 

.99 

.92 

.82 

.74 

I .69 

.65 

.67 

.61 

,59 

.57 

.62 

.74 

Av. 191^1920.— 

.95 



.95 



DE3 

■an 

112 

1. 11 

102 

m 


1921 

.58 

.55 

.50 

.54 

.47 

.51 

'mm 

.58 

.81 


^56 

.56 

.55. 

1923 

.49 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.61 

.57 

.60 

.69 

.64 

.61 

.58 

.59 

.58 

1923 

.56 

.58 

.60 

.61 

.62 

.82 

.68 

.70 

-75 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.63 

1924 __ ^ 

mm 

.81 

.85 

.81 

.87 
























Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Compiled from Minneapolis Market Record. 


* Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. 

FLAX AND FLAXSEED 


Table 111. — Flaxseed: Acreage, production, vedue, exports, etc., United States 

1 909-1 9B4 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

1 

1 

Average 
farm 
price per 
bus]::»I 
Dec.l 

Farm value 
Dec.l 

Vahm 
per 
acre * 

Ikjmestic 
eauports, 
fiscalyear 
banning 
July 1 * 

Imports, 
fiscal y^ 
beginmx^ 
Julyl* 


. Acres 

JBtwft. of 
56 lbs. 

Bushels 

OefUs 

JOoUars 

IkBars 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1909 

\ OSS, 000 

9.5 

19,699,000 

152.8 


1A45 

66,195 

5,002,^ 

1910.. 

2,467,000 

5.2 

12,718,000 

2317 

29,472; 000 

1196 

976 

10,499,227 

1911 

2,757,000 

7.0 

19,370,000 

182.1 

36.272,000 

12.79 

4,323 

6,841,806 

1912..— 

2,851,000 

9,8 

28,073,000 

11A7 

32.202,000 

1129 

1AS94 

5,204206 

1913 

2,291,000 

7.8 

17, 853, 000 

119.9 


9.34 

305,546 

8,653,235 

Av. 1909-1913- 

2,490,000 

7,9 

19,543,000 



1192 

78,686 

7,258,212 

1914 


a4 

13,749,000 



Kliil 

4,145 

10,666,215 

1915 — 


10.1 




17,60 

2,614 

14679,233 

1916— 


9.7 

lA 296^000 

248.6 


2A11 

1,017 

1^3^988 

1917 


Ae 

9. 164000 

296.6 


13.70 

21,481 

13,366,529 

1918 


7.0 

13,369,000 

7,178,000 



23.81 

15,574 

8,426,886 

23,391,934 

1919 

AS 

43a5 

2a94 

24044 



6.1 

10,752,000 

176.7 



1,481 

16,170,415 

Av. 1914^1920- 

1,666,000 

7.1 


242.9 

28,680,000 

17.22 

10, m 

14156,457' 

1921 — — 

1,108,000 

7.2 

8,029,000 

i4Al 

11,648,000 

lasi 

2,267 

13,632,078 

iftaa 

1.113.000 

2.014.000 
3,2^000 

9,3 

10.376.000 

17.060.000 

30.173.000 

2115 

21.941.000 

35.951.000 

68.611.000 

19.71 

*216 

25,005,966 

1923— 

1p*W8 

8.5 

9.2 

2ia7 

227.3 

17.91 

19, 576,750 





Division Crop and Livestock Estimatee. Figures in,italics are cesmis return. 


» Based <m farm prfee Dec, 1. 

* ComjH^ from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic CommeBoe. 
*■ FreSiminary- 

* Six months^ beginidng Jnly 1, not separately reported in IKS. 
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Tabtjb 112. — Flaxseed: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hg States, 

1922-1924 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
puce, thciisrnds cf 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1024 ^ 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa - 

4 
310 

5 

s 

527 

6 

8 

712 

8 

1 

1,732 

4S3 

8 

54 

270 

1 

12 

52 

3,100 

83 

97 

5,270 

56 

104 

8,117 

94 

9 

14,722 

4,299 

56 

378 

2,349 

9 

36 

94 

6,758 

154 

204 
11, 225 
lib 

234 
18, 913 
212 
“20 

?3,419 

9.587 

126 

S13 

5,191 

20 

7G 

North Dakota- — 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Wyoming- 

Colorado 

521 

162 

3 

20 

S4 

1 

1,050 

284 

4 

24 

110 

1 

4,845 

1,539 

24 

120 

005 

7 

8,085 

2,414 

44 

182 

902 

10 

io , 3f S 
3, COS 
46 
223 
1,192 
13 

17, 140 
6,G21 
92 
301 
1,741 
19 








t 

1,113 

2,014 1 3,289 

10,376 

17,060 ■ 

30,173 ’ 

21, 941 

35,9ri 

tiS, 611 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Pieiimmary. 


Table 113. — Flaxseed: Yield per acre, hy States, 1909-1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914-1 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1 

1923 .024 

1 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

■R'fj.'nflflj? . _ 

Montana. 

Wyoming 

United Stat^ 

Bu . 
14.5 
10.0 
9 8 

9.3 

9.4 

8.5 
7.0 

12.0 

Bu 

10.0 

7.5 

12,2 

3.0 

6.0 
8 0 
8.2 
7.0 

Bu. 

12.0 

8.0 

8.0 

7.6 
5.3 

5.0 

3.0 

7.7 

Bu. 

1Z5 

10.2 

11.6 

9.7 

8.6 

9.6 

6.0 

12.0 

Bu 

14.0 

9.0 
9.4 
7.2 
7.2 

6.0 
6.0 
9.0 

Bu. 

12.6 

8.9 

10.2 

7.5 

7.3 

7.4 
6.0 

9.6 

Bu. 

13.5 

9.3 

9.5 

as 

7.5 

7.0 

6.0 
8.0 

Bu 

13.5 

10.5 
9.0 
9.9 

11. Oj 
11. Oi 
6.7 i 
10.5 
13.0 

Bu. 

12.0 

8.5 
10.0 
10.3 

9.3 

ao 

6.8 

9.6 
7.0 

Bu 

"as 
11.0 
3. 91 
7.0 
6.5 

7.0 

3.0 
6.5 

1 

Bu 

10.5 

ao 

9.5 

4.6 

7.0 

6.0 

6.3 

1.3 
4. 0 

1 

Bu. 

9.4 
10.0 

7.2 
8 8 
7.9 
C.1 

6.4 

1 

Hu. 

13.0 

10.0 
10.4 
9.3 
9.5 
ao 
6.0 
7.2 
7.0 

£a. 

12.1 

10.0 

9 4 
7.7 
8.5 

ILO 

7. t > 

a 2 

10 0 

Pu. 

13.0 
11.4 
11.7 
8.5 
8.9 

7.0 

7.0 
8.7 

9.0 

9.5 

5.2 

7.0 

9.8 

7.8 

7.9 

a 4 

lai 

9.7 

4-6 

7.0 

4.8 

- 

7.2 

7.2 

9.3 

8 6 

9.2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 114, — Flaxseed: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1910-1923 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 


Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Hail 

Hoi 

winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
matic ^ 

De- 

fect- 

ive 

seed 


JP.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P cf. 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1910 

49.4 

0) 


2.5 

0.9 

6.2 

0.1 

69.3 

1.4 

1,8 

n 

0.1 

0.6 

63.1 

1911 

ia 4 

1.1 


a 4 

.9 

2.8 

.1 

30.5 

a 2 

1.7 

(2) 

.2 

1.7 

36,3 

1912 

5.1 

2.9 

0.2 

6.9 

2.8 

1.1 

.8 

19.0 

3.7 

.4 

0.4 

1.4 

1.7 

26.6 

3913 

24.3 

.7 

.1 

1.0 

1.7 

2,2 

.2 

30.6 

1.6 

.3 

t 

.4 

1.6 

34.6 

1914 ! 

11.4 

1.7 

.2 

2.0 

1.9 

6.6 

.3 

24.1 

2.2 

.5 

.2 

.3 

1.8 

29.1 

1915 

2.1 

2.0 

-3 

as 


.4 

.2 

16.1 

ae 

.1 

C®) 

i (2) 

.S 

20.0 

1916 

3.3 

2.3 

.3 

•1.4 

mSm 

as 

.3 

ia 4 

3.9 

.1 


^ .1 

.7 

17.2 

1917 

51.3 

.3 

0 

2.9 

■H 

as 

0 

69.8 

1.2 

1.2 

0 

.1 

.6 

62.3 

1918 

20.2 

.2 

.1 

3.3 

2.3 

as 

.2 

34.8 

.9 

ae 


,1 

.9 

39.3 

1919 


.7 

.1 

.5 

2.0 

4.1 

0 

45.5 

3.7 

10.6 

.1 

(!) ^ 

-3 

60.2 


23.2 

1.2 

.3 

.6 

1.7 

4.2 

.2 

33.7 

4-4 

3.7 

0 

.1 

1.5 

41.4 

1921 

25.2 

.9 

.2 

,5 

1.9 

6.6 

.1 

35.3 

4.3 

3.1 


.1 

.7 

43.5 

1922 

9.6 

.4 

.1 

.3 

2.4 

1.7 

.2 

14.7 

2.6 

3.9 


.1 

.3 

21.4 

1923 

10-2 

m 

.2 

1.1 

2.5 

as 

.3 

18.1 

3.8 i 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

1.0 

24.5 


Divis.cn of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


* Includes all other climatic. * Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 115 . — Flax: Acreage in specified countries, average 1909-^1913, annual 1921^ 

19U 


Ccuntry 

Area 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1523 

i 

1024 

Northeen Heiosphere 

KORTH AMERICA 

Canada 

Acres 

1,034,874 

2,489,800 

[ Acres 
i 533, 147 
: 1,108,000 

Acres 

665, 479 
1,113,000 

-terr;? 

629,933 

2.074,000 

Acres 

1, 275, 314 
3, 2S9, 000 

United States 

Total North America,— 

EUROPE 

United Kingdom: 

England and Wales 

Northern Ireland. 

Irish Free State 

: 3,524,674 

j 1.641,147 

1,678,479 

2,643.938 

4,564.314 

4S0 

{ 53,014 

14.016 

1 33,055 

2 4S,930 

2 61, 666 

3 7, 349 
12 50,758 

2 12,787 

2 61,404 

2 7,967 

2 32,274 

2 756 

2 < 71, 253 

2 191,710 

2 143, 267 

3 101, 906 

3 135, 193 
« 12,236 

2 2,789,082 

7,848 
\ 32,432 

f 7,4a3 

6,800 
21,510 
37, 164 
43, 163 
4,097 

2 73,018 

2 8,725 
58,409 
10,366 
35,661 ' 
C35 
27,225 
175,095 
126,764 
84,335 
50,342 
16,828 

i, 963, 704 

9,352 

29,117 

1 4,915 

! 5,567 

1 23, 954 

40,700 
38, 221 
4, 594 
71,906 
9, 212 
59,151 
6, 630 
32, 6GS 
1, 720 
26,847 
251,493 
129, 517 
93.169 
59,178 ' 
15,938 

2,160,395 

- 9, 446 

45,-107 
8, iOO 

1 

6,000 

42,830 

Sweden 


Netherlands 

Belgium 

Frnnr.pi. _ _ _ _ _ „ 

24, 915 j 
46. 2S7 
36, S13 1 
4,201 i 
70, 127 ! 
9.039 i 
i 52; 440 

; 4, ln9 ! 

i 33, ICS 1 

! 1,2S5 1 

: 33, 200 1 

255. f-32 ' 
128,741 ! 
138, 603 
T5,-TD4 
10,625 

2, 359, 654 

30,500 

54,000 

39,400 

Spain 

Italy - 


Austria 

52, €89 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 


Bulgaria 

Rumania — . 

Poland - 

§§§§§§1 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland - 

Russia, including Ukraine and northern 
Caucasia 

Total Europe comparable with 190^ 
1»13 

3,879,093 

2,791,534 

681,760 

3,068,144 

772,357 



Total Europe comparable with 1924.. 

AFRICA 

Kenya 

858,798 

mm 


14,587 

43,663 

446 

9,180 

5,765 

11,781 
31,720 
667 i 
3,800 
1,384 

6,889 

33,961 

-766 

7,4O0i 

hm 


-Morocco 


.i- 

Algeria - - — - 

1,366 

5,409 

Tunis - 

Egypt — 

i628 

Total Africa comparable with 1909- 
1913 

5,994 

6,210 

9.625 

2,051 

4.467 

2,464 
S,1C6 i 

* 

Total Africa comparable with 1924 

e,m 

ASIA 

India - - 

3,818,080 

376,000 

4 12, 139 
3,000 : 

4.209.219 

3.830.219 

11,618,980 

2,269,000 

3.011,000 

3,382.000 

3,730,000 

Russia (Asifltir) _ . _ _ 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

76,423 

3,167 

39,248 

3,175 

1 

39.200 

z;m 

36^860 

Total Asia comparable with 1909-1913. 
Total Asia comparable with 1924. .... 
Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parablf^vpilh 1909-1913 .. 


2,345,423 

3,050,248 

3,^1,200 

3,766,^ 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1924 

4,677,945 

5,505,651 1 

6,979,102 

9,358,408 

SOUTHEBK HEJOSPHSBE 
nhfiA 

748 
<126,528 
4,113,434 i 
*1,056 
<2,566 

050 

60,035 

3,891,826 

918^ 

5,880 

■ ' ' i 

833 
84.459 
4,316,837 
714 ' 
10,645 



Uruguay — - ] 

Argentina 1 

jif u'straba : , . jt. ■ _ . 

102, 4W 
5,254, €95 

106,800 

5,906,000 

New Zealand — 

11,900" 


Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1909-'i9i3 

4,2U,m 

i239,962 

16,863,311 

3,960,208: 

3,^760 

4,413,488 

4,401,296 



Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1924 

World total comparable with 1909- 
1913 

5,^7,!^ 


. Wofi<i total winpmSle wi& 1^4,-. 

8,630,705 


12^336,287 

15,37i2(B 


• Division of Statistical and Historicai Eeseareh. Official soorccs and international Institute nnfeg? 
otherwise stated. Estimates given sre lor crops harvested during the calendar year in the N^^them 
isphere the succeeding harvest in the Southern H^nispbere. 


I Three-year average. J Four-year average. 

* Estimated for present territory. * One year only. 

« Two-year average. 



042 Yearbook of the De'partment of Agriculturt^ 

Table 116 . — Flm: Production in specified countries, average 1909-191S, 

annual 1921’-19U 



» Four-year average. * Estimated for present territory. 


» Three-year average. 
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Table 116, — Flax: Production in specified countries, oxerage 1909-1913; 
annual 1931—1934 — ^Continxied 


Country 

1 Seed 

i 

Fiber 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1 

1921 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Southern Hemisphere 

Chile 

1,000 
bushels 
19 
1951 
31, 117 
<9 

i,00Q 

bti^els 

6 

519 

36,043 

10 

113 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

UOQO 

bushi^s 

1,000 

pounds 

1127 

1,000 ' 
pounds 
958 

1,000 

pounds 

-a, 

! 1,000 
jpcmruis 

Uruguay 

719 

47,677 

3 

203 

787 

6^5^ 





Argentina •- 

62,359 






Australia - 

M2S 

49; 

49 



New^ .Zealand, 

Total Southern Hemi- 
sphere comparable 
with 1909-1913 


157 







32,096 

31, 117 

116^442 

88,449 

36,580; 

i 

36,045 




255 

1, 007 




Total Southern Hemi- 
sphere comparable 
with 1924 

47,577 

58,584 

52,359 





World total compara- 
ble with 1909-1913.., 
World total compara- 
ble with 1524 

1,271,463 

329,568 

i 1 





63,874 

85,772 

! 

109,910 

117, 973 


I 

1 

m 670 

453,430 


Divisional of Statistical and Historical Researcli. Official sources and International Institute unless 
otherwise stated. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the calendar year in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Four-year average. * Two-year average. 


Table 117. — Flaxseed: Monthly marketings by farmers, United States, 1917-193$ 



Table 118. — Flaxseed: Receipts at Minneapolis, 1910-1924 
[Thousand bushels— i. e., GOO omitted] 


Year 

beginning . 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan, 1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Total 

lain 

854 

1,530 

1,212 

1,292 

1,570 

635 

336 

■H 

232 

112 

118 

122 

133 

191 

5,757 

1911. 

683 

1,716 

631 

459 

397 

468 

671 

440 

487 

160 

8,574 

1912 

■rOl!! 

1,657 


2,245 

1,450 

1.146 

1,057 

742 

518 

514 

432 

281 

12,362 

1913 

766 

1,686 


1, 131 

711 

478 

592 

mm 

139 

166 

233 

117 

7,783 

1914 

901 

1,890 

1.247 

1,016 

699 

448 

384 

142 

77 

146 

239 

115 

7,1^ 

1915 

347 

1,038 


1,113 

319 

399 

810 

486 

KHl 

383 

441 

199 

7,461 

1916 

316 

2,380 

1,894 

1,045 

544 

442 

! 441 

384 

263 

566 

325 

92 

1^ 

1917 

265 

980 

1,112 

614 

533 

553 

1 527 

288 

349 

648 


94 

1918 

638 

915 

867 

788 

568 

473 

829 

439 

436 

942 

642 

196 

%m 

im 

1919 

753 

670 i 

568 

492 

344 

m 

1 409 

159 

295 

622 

654 

297: 

1930, 

680 

1,444 ! 

881 

690 

298 

m 

364 

434 

678 

672 

338 

289 


Av, 1914^1980. 

52S 

1,317 ; 


824 

467 

421 

638 

332 

348 

637 

392 

m 


1921 

600 

1, 144 1 

375 

354 

9QB 


254 


m 

220 

m 

288 


1999 . 

909 

i, 121 1 


677 

494 

238 

316 

. 466 

293 

453 

382 

884 

6^SSB 

1983 

19^ 

2^653 

2;^ 

A025i 
3,432 1 

1 

1,360 

:^722 

865 

1,488 

364 

^7 

2^ 


299 

281 

276 

185 

i 

8,912 


Division of Statistical and Hlstorioal Besearch. Oompifed Crom annnal reports of th© Minne apelis 
Chamber of Gommerce and Minne^pdis Daily Market Beoord. 
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Table 119 . — Flaxseed^ including linseed oil: Production^ imports^ exports, and 
net supply in the United States, 1911-1924 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 
1916, 
1916. 


Year begirmmg July 


Produc- 

tion 


Imports of 
seed 


Imports of 
oil I 


Exports of 
seed (do- 
mestic and 
foreign) 


Exports of 
oil (do- 
mestic and 
foreign) i 


Net sup- 
ply 


Bushels 


Bushels 


19.370.000 

28.073.000 

17.853.000 

13. 749. 000 

14.030.000 

14.290.000 


6,841,806 
5, 294,296 
8, 653, 235 
10, 666, 215 
14, 679, 233 
12, 393, 9S8 


Bushels 
294,902 
69, 476 
76,913 
214, 116 
20,059 
44, 323 


Bushels 
26,242 
17,062 
305, 796 
67, 173 
2,631 
1, 017 


Bushels 
99,085 
693, 579 
95, 775 
484,857 
285, 648 
480, 622 


Bushels 

26,381,381 

32, 726, 131 

26,181,577 

24,077,301 

23, 441,013 

26,252,672 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 
1022. 

1923. 

1924. 


9.164.000 

13. 369. 000 

7.256.000 
10, 774, (to 

8.029.000 

10.376.000 

17. 060. 000 
<30,173,000 


13,366,529 
8,426,886 
23,391,934 
16, 170, 415 
13,632,073 
25,005,936 
19, 576, 750 


20,331 
395, 925 
1,820,156 
79S, 634 
8, 997, 620 
3,027,399 
951, 448 


22, 332 
15, 618 
48,980 
1,486 
2,281 




470,210 

439. 173 
456,806 
224, 614 

148. 606 

165. 606 

140. 174 


22, 062,312 
21, 737,020 
31, 962,304 
27, 517, 049 
30, 507, 807 
38, 242, 514 
37,448,021 


Division cf Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Stated os seed equivalent, 2i gallons of oil equal 1 bushel of seed. 

* Six months beginning July 1, not separately reported in 1923. 
s Not separately reported. 

^ Preliminary. 

Table 120. — Flaxseed used in the production of oil, United States, 1919-1924 
[Thousand bushels— i. c., (XK) omitted] 


Yf ar beginning July 1— 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 

Jan.-Mar. 

Apr.-June 

Total 

1P18 



1, 041 
6,336 
6,343 
6.713 
8,292 
9, 575 

4,785 

6,407 

6,332 

3,441 

8,689 

9,434 


1929 - — . 

6,S99 
6,642 
6,812 
5, 583 
8,223 
7,550 

7,684 
6, 341 
7,539 
8, 602 
8,970 
11,530 ! 

27,326 

25,568 

23,505 

81,166 

36,202 

1920 - 

1921 

19i2 

1923 

1924 






Di\ iSion of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

Table 121. — Flaxseed: Imports into the United States, by countries, 1910-1924 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., OCK) omitted] 


1910- 

1911- , 

1912- , 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1913.. 

1919- . 

1920- . 

1921- 

1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 


Year ended June CO— 


Argen- 

tina 

Canada 

British 

India 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

Toted 

3,029 

1,410 

194 

369 

5,002 

5,021 

2,261 

2,334 

893 

10,499 

1,213 

3,611 

1,525 

595 

6,842 

429 

4, 732 

129 

4 

5,294 


8,647 


6 

8,653 

3,928 

6,630 

40 

6S 

; 10,666 

11,468 

3,096 


116 

! 14,679 

5,009 

7,015 

123 

247 

12,394 

7,432 

6,501 


434 

13,367 

6,977 

1,304 

11 

135 

8,427 

22,242 

816 


334 

23,392 

13,145 

2,635 


390 

16,170 

10,409 

3,013 

12 

198 

13,632 

22,331 

2,191 


4S4 

25,006 

16, 169 

3,365 

'40 1 

3 

19,677 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rescaich. 
J Less than 500 bushels. 
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Table 122. — Flaxseed: International trade, calendar years, average 1911—1913, 

annual 1921-1933 


[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 


.Country 

Average 

1911-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

1 

1323 

SO 

2.5,562 

114,409 

10,645 

648 


53,4.36 

4,264 

3,728 

184 


36,909 
12,404 
2:073 
1, 331 


40,777 
15, 357 
2,871 
314 

British India 

2S3 

270 

260 

45 

226 

797 

Canada 

China 

Latvia 


2 47 

>191 

590 

>74 

>499 

225 


Morocco (French) 


338 

120 

5,739 

39 

994 

0 



Rumania 

19 

80 

(=) 





Russia 

>248 

(3) 






Tunis 

79 

887 

8 

( 5 ) 

22 

>500 

( 3 ) 

( 3 ) 



Uruguay 



PP.INCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Australia < 

103 

712 

24 

>690 

*1 

>754 


Austria 


Austria-Hungary 

1, 913 
9,313 

41 

5,905 



Belgium 

6,273 

350 

1,106 

139 

4,280 

5,908 

>1 

749 

162 

10,788 
438 
1,061 
18,528 1 
12:326 i 
29 i 

2,518 

(>) 

(») 



2,934 

402 

596 

142 

s, 2 sa 

4,061 
>1 
1, 217 1 
2 139 

9,862 
353 
1,043 i 
14,092 1 
14,913 
■ 26 

102 

(») 

(3) 

> 1 
47 

2 

ieii 

505 

642 

^ 115 

6,167 
2,206 

174 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark j 

1 

110 

8,304 

15,312 



Finland,.. ' 

(») 

60 

210 


France . . _ _ _ _ _ 

12 

5 45 

33 

1 

Germany 

Hungary.. 

Italy: 

1,698 

627 

8,741 
445 
911 
15,908 
7,2^ i 
575 i 

1 

627 

2,488 

(S) 

103 

210 

2 

>14 

201 

1,470 

3 

Japan _ __ 

Netherlands 

7,743 
494 
1,204 ; 
15,153 
24,332. 
24 

155 

Norway. j. 

Sweden 

7 

1 1 

(*) 


United ^Kingdom 


United States z. 

101 

139 


2 

209 


Other countries 

318 

Total 

69,171 I 

67, 533 

63,702 1 

66,460 1 

56,139 : 

54,543 

64,443 

€6:003 



Division of Statistmal and Historical Eesearch. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 


I Two-year average. < Years beginning Jnly 1. 

* International Institute of Agrieultare. » Eight months, May-December, 

« Less than 500, « One year only. 


Table 123. — Flaxseed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month. United Stales, 

1909-1924 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

16 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept 

15 

1809 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Average 1909-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918.. 

19X9.. 

1920 

Average 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

3923 

102# ... 

Cts. 

123.0 

227.2 
2013 

155.2 

125.2 

Cis. 

131,3 

231.8 

307.8 

140.6 

120.6 

Cis. 

146.4 
230,6 

196.4 
1210 
119,3 

Cts. 

162.0 

226.4 
1816 

110.4 

mo 

Cis. 

182.0 

227.5 

ISd.O 

107.8 

125.0 

Cts. 

193.0 

337.3 

187.4 
1112 
13a2 

Cis. 

193.5 

237.6 

187.6 
116.3 

132.6 

Cts. 

201.7 

238.2 

186.2 
1110 

133.8 

Cts. 

2025 

233.4 

193.0 

IISIO 

135.8 

€U. 

1826 

21A3 

201.7 

1116 

136.4 

Cts. 

196.6 

202.4 
186.8 
116.0 

143.4 

Cts. 

2118 

20L4 

168.9 

123.3 

145.0 

169.0 

228.5 

1913 

m5 

1215 

167.0 

166.4 

163.3 

161.1 

166.5 

172.4 

173-5 

1518 

175.9 

171.5 

mo 

170.7 

165.9 

133.4 

145.8 
1917 
306.6 

381.0 

477.8 

285.0 

mo 

155.6 

217.0 

302.2 
367.4! 

410.2 
259. 9| 

122.4 

168.4 
241.6 
296.2 
337.0 
410,^ 
208.^ 

130.4 

180.0 

249.6 

803.7 
333.9 
436.0 
170.2 

149.3 

m4 

252.2 

318.8 

3ia9 

445.0 

160.0 

160.8 

206.7 

253.4 
338.2 
3188 
4616 

153.4 

162.8 

202.3 

259.6 

36181 

mo 

4613 

146.5 

168.8 

197.0 
m4 
376.6 

355.0 
452 0 
1312 

169.6 
1812 

299.7 

368.4 

375.4 
4318 

135.7 

161.0 

169.8 

258.4 

866.4 
416.7 
89a4 
14A8 

148.6 

170.6 
27181 
379. Oi 
4924 
331,0 
161 ^ 

1410 

1812 

287.21 

395.8 

mo 

162 4| 

131 6 
1710 
243.5 
^S.9 

mo 

m.1 

1922 

271.8 

260,71 

251^ 

257.7 

263.^ 

2708 

276.9 

28t0 

281.1 

276.6 


asA8 

263.1 

163.8 

mi 

208.4 

20L2 

IH.^ 
mi 
m 1 
210.8 

145.0 

211.0 
211.4 

m? 

lffi.1 

217.8 
2ia8 

235.8 

162.1 

229.9 

218.8 

1916 

245.4 

2219 

217.4 

28L& 

223.7 

2216 

279.5 

217.7 

233.8 

273.1 

2226 

23a 

mi 

2121 

217.^ 

228.8 

218.1 

mo 

2ia4 

2MX2 

1612 

^2 

215.0 












Division of Crop and Idveatock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and Isfe of snoee^^^ 
lug month. . ^ “ 

, ' ■■ i'/. i i 4 hsEi 
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Table 12 L — Flaxseed: Farm -price per hushelf December 1, 1909-1924, and value 

per acrej 1924- 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska - 

Kansas - 

Montana 

Cis. 

135 

150 
130 
157 

151 
122 
no 

ICO 

Ch. 
220 
230 
220 
235 
229 
; 225 

i 210 

240 

Cfs. 

185 

182 

1 185 

184 
178 

185 
190 
180 

1 

Cts, 

127 
120 
124 
114 
113 

128 
130 
112 

Cis. 
123 
, 123 

123 
121 
120 
no 
116 
115 

Cis. 

158 

101 

156 

lb2 

158 

154 

151 

161 

Cts. 

125 
128 
120 
128 
123 
119 

126 
1 ^ 

Cis. 

180 

176 

150 

178 

107 

147 

145 

170 

145 

Cts. 
210 
240 
215 
; 252 

I 247 

1 230 

234 
248 
225 

Cfs, 

I 

t 295 
275 
300 
299 
250 
290 
295 
2 C1 









152. C 

1 231. 7 

isai 

114.7 

119.9 

160.2 

126.0 

174.0 

248.6 

296.6 

1 

State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 

per 

acie 

19241 

Wisconsin - - — 

Cis. 

330 

Ctt. 

430 

415 

420 

441 

425 

400 

380 

440 

350 

Cfs. 

212 

183 

180 

178 

165 

155 

ISO 

176 

135 

Cis. ' 

Cis. 

150 

151 
153 
n3 

139 
150 
136 

140 
118 

C*s. 

180 

218 

185 
214 
201 
190 

186 
197 
190 

Cts. 

210 

213 

210 

2 J2 

208 

210 

215 

193 

190 

Cts. 

225 

233 

225 

227 

m 

225 

215 

221 

220 

Dolls. 
28.25 
28.56 
25.32 
19.30 
19 85 
15 75 
15 05 
19 23 
19.80 

Minnesota 

341 

258 

240 
260 
250 
233 

241 
255 
240 

Iowa - — - 

North Dakota 

South Dakota - — 

Nebraska 

Kansas - 

Montana — - 

320 

345 

325 

330 

330 

338 

325 

Wyoming - 

340.1 

I 438. 5 1 176. 7 

257,2 

145.1 

211.5 

210 7 

227.3 

20. S8 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based upon farm price Dec, 1. 


Table 125. — Flaxseed: Average closing price per bushel, Minneapolis, 1899-1924 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

^ 





$1.45 

$L55 

$L59 

$L68 

$1.75 

$L75 

$1.63 

$1.35 



U 49 

$1.70 

$1.71 

$1.62 

L65 

1.60 

L64 

1.68 

1. 76 

1. 76 

1. 85 

1.60 

$1.66 

1901 

1 50 

1.45 

1.42 

1.47 

1.65 

1.70 

1.72 

1. 76 

1. 76 

1.74 

1.52 

1. 42 

1.59 


1. 31 

1,20 

1.18 

1.19 

1.19 

1. 15 

L12 

1. 10 

1. 14 

1. 07 

.97 

.97 

1.13 

1SW3 

LOO 

.98 

.94 

.97 

1.06 

1.15 

1.14 

1. 12 

1.06 

1.07 

1. 19 

1.24 

1.08 

1904. 

1.22 

1.14 

1.16 

L23 

1.23 

1.27 

1.39 

1.39 

1. 42 

1. 47 

1. 47 

1.42 

1.32 

1905 _ 

1.04 

.97 

.98 

1.04 

1.10 

L 14 

1.13 

1.15 

1. 14 

1. 11 

1. 10 

1. 11 

1.09 


1 10 

1. 11 

1.17 

1.19 

1.20 

1,22 

1.19 

1. 16 

1.23 

1.25 

1.18 

1 14 

1. 18 

WftSSBSBBBHmm 

1.22 

L27 

L 13 

L12 

1.17 

1.16 

L16 

L17 

L23 

1.23 

1. 21 

1.29 

1.20 

1908 

1.23 

1.22 

1.38 

1.45 

1.66 

1.64 

1.64 

1.65 

1. 72 

1. 77 

1.59 

1.42 

1.52 

1909 

1.41 

1.57 

T75 

1.93 

2.18 

"zie 

2.25 

2 38 

2.22 


134 

a 47 

IKS 


2L66 

2.62 


2.42 


2.68 

2.60 

2.56 

2.47 

2.24 

2.10 

a 34 

249 

1911 

SL47 

2.35 

EES 

2.06 

2.1s 

2.06 


2.15 

223 

2.25 

1.97 

1.86 

2.14 

1912 

1.76 

L60 

1, 36 

L25 

1.29 

L34 

1.26 

1.29 

mmm 

1. 31 

1.38 

1. 47 

1.38 

1913 

1.45 

1.38 

L36 

L44 

1.49 

L53 

1.68 

1.54 

1. 56 

1.59 

1.68 

1.64 

L52 

Average 1909-1913 . 

1.95 

1.90 * 

L82 

1.82 

1.94 

tm 

QQI 

1.98 

na 

1.89 

1.89 ^ 

L96 1 

1.92 

1914 

1. 51 i 

1, 33 

1. 45 

1.54 

1.83 

L86 

uti 

L93 i 

1. 95 

1.76 

1.67 

1. 67 

1.70 

1915 


1.86 

1.99 

%Q7 

2.31 

232 

2.27 

2.13 

1. 96 

IEkS 


a 15 

2.04 

1916 

ill 

2.54 

2.78 

2.84 

ZS9 

2,81 


3.18 

3 33 

3. 11 

a 01 

a46 ■ 

291 

1917 

3.38 

3.16 

3.29 

A40 

3.60 

3.74 



3.93 

3.86 

EZSl 

4.39 

278 

1918. 

4.09 

3.59 

3.77 

3.54 

3.41 

3.45 

3.75 

388 

4 12 

486 

5.94 

5.87 ' 

419 

1919 

4.92 

4.32 

ASS 

499 

6.12 


5.02 

468 

463 

3.92 

3.48 

3.28 

452 

1930 

3.23 

2:83 

2.27 

2.06 

L96 

L82 

L78 

L5§ 

1.84 

1.86 

1.89 

mi 

209 

Average 1914-1920. 

2.99 

2.80 

2L91 

Oil 


S.01 

3.10 

3 07 

3.09 

3.02 

3 19 

3.26 

3.(» 

1921 


1.81 

1.81 

wm 


2.46 

2.57 

2 70 

2.80 

aso 

a 59 

a 29 

219 

1925L 

2.28 

2:38 

2.48 

2,62 

2:80 

ao4 

3.07 

3.40 

2.94 

aso 

a70 

134 

258 

1923 

2.38 

2.48 

2,41 

2.46 

2 50 

2,58 

2.49 

2 47 

2,46 

a44 

a 47 

144 

244 

1921- 

2l26 

2.40 

2. 68 

2.84 

























IJivision of Statis^cal and Hiatori<»l Researdi, Compiled from Annual Reports of the Minneapolis 
Cnamher of Commerce and the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. From Jan. 1, 1S21, averages of daily 
pnees wet^ted by car-lot sales. 
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Table 126 . — Flaxseed j I per cent extraneous matter: Average price per busftel of 
pounds at Buenos Aires j 1918-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 1 July i Aug. 

Sept.i Oct, j Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

1913 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

$L14 
2.30 
1.40 
1.63 i 
1. 72 
1.62 ' 

$1.14 

2.64 

1.33 

1.91 

1.83 

1.66 

$L 12 
3.05 
1.33 
1.86 
1.87 
1. 58 

$1. 17 
3.09 
1, 15 
1.89 
2.02 
1.58 

$1.20 

3.01 

1.30 

1.96 

1.72 

1.60 

$1.20 
2.92 
1.40 
184 
194 i 
168 

$128 

2.52 

156 

191 

186 

lS8i 

$134 

2.48 

165 

158 

162 

198 

$128 

2.46 

155 

169 

170 
199 

$123 

193 
133 
184 

194 
2.12 

$120 
177 
136 
177 
193 
2.21 ; 

$126 

154 

144 

182 

178 

2.36 

$121 
2 48 
140 
ISl 

183 

184 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

International Y eaibook of Agricultaral Statistics and Review of the River Plate. 

Conversions to United States cnrrency during 1913 at par of exchange; I92i>-1&24 at monthly average 
rates of exchange at New Y ork as quoted in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 


Table 127. — Flaxseed^ bold Average price per bushel of 66 pounds at Bombay, 

1913-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

AUg. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. I Av 

1913 

$139 

$142 

$133 

$126 

$131 

$1.23 

$130 

$142 

$136 

$131 

$1 12 

$130 

$131 

1920 

1921 

3.96 

196 

4.28 

176 

421 

178 

4.04 

360 

3.46 

3.28 

3.05 

2.94 

3.06 

3.71 

215 

3.40 

1922 

167: 

180 

2.00 

188 

2.12 

2.12 

3 21 

2.14 

192 

190 

i‘03 

2.01 

193 

1923 

2.10 

2.07 

209 

2.12 

2.14 

2.02 

2.09 

198 

2.01 

2.16 

2.10 

210 

2.09 

1924 

2.141 

2 20 

194] 

190 

188 

188 

2,05 

2.26 

2.24 

3 32 

2.43 

2^0 1 

2 17 


Division of statistical and'Eistorieal Research . 

Intwnational Yearbook of Agricultaral Statistics, 1923, aiai Indian Trade JournaL Average fcs* first 
week of each mouth. 

Conversions to United States currency during 1913 at old par of exchange— i. e., 1 mpee«»S2.44 cents; 
1920-1934 at monthly average rates of exchange at New Y ork as quoted in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

1 So designated in original sources as distinguished from small seed. 

LINSEEB OIL 

Table 128 , — Linseed oil: International tradef calendar years, average 1909-1913, 
annual 1921-1923 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 
1909-1913 i 


1922 

1923 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

impmts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

?EISCIPAL KPOBTISq 
cotmiBiss 

Argentina... .,1 — 

Belgium 

Danmark — . 

886 

10,233 

467 

,58,018 

12,252 

*2 

36,790 

(*) 

73,634 

58,013 

4?7 

11205 

865 

2124 

110 

5,737 

16,^ 

1,202 

25,625 

2281 

142569 

122764 

55 

374 

1429 

819 

62 

9,052 

2036 

19,860 

391 

157,930 

133,029 

555 

1197 

1.144 

12445 

li6,317 

84379 

Netherlands - 

United kingdom 

PBINCIPAL 

COXnSTEIES 

Ai7!dTftlia4 

498 

9,184 

Austria.- 


2181 

112 



A ratriJir-ITring'ftry 

16,367 

8,726 

3,430 

2279 

2,854 

8,542 




Brazil 

4816 

1953 

254 

777 

7,070 

3,307 

2608 

1642 

29,511 

99,000 

1267 

7,664 

*2484 


9.399 

2793 

1058 

1266 

1629 

2849 




British India. 

OAnfl/ift. _ 

1967 

399 

58 

200 

94 

2001 

1968 

748 

59 

ObOft 

16 

n7,f4f*hfKlrtVRVlJl, 

*320 

9 

483 

*2696 

2579 

4438 

119S1 

47,691 

748 

2357 


Dutch Ea^ Indi^ 

*3,199 
3,647 i 
812 
3,382 

6,231 

246 

1,042 



EOTt-- 

Fmiftud , ; ^ 


13 

3,126 

2695 

9,062 

64458 

915 

8,617 

6 

2394 

7 

France 

Germany 

Qmece 

10,931 
4,377 i 

2^ 

72022 

""”474‘ 

4225 

1 673 

238 

Italy 

Hungary ..................... .. 


196 

New Zealand 

Norway 

"’Tiss” 

1609 

869 

863 I 

2318 

2104 

1637 

1301 

2189 

2312 

62691 

i,m 

is 

"*’2899' 
2672 
852 ' 
119 
2564 i 
2980 
144137 i 
46S4! 

2 

"“T406' 

4344 

1. 

Philippine Inlands............ 

874 

2674 

4469: 

u,m 

%m\ 


Swed«i 

Switaerlaiid 

Union td Sou& Abica...., 

United Slates 

Oaieroounitries 

933 

7,825 

3^449 

2665 

7,562 

»i 

4.105j 
1460 ! 

7 

396 

2622 

«79 

‘467' 

29i 

1 

2^ 

m. 

"Ill 

Total 

162041 

188,9?$ 1 

279,438' 

306,228 j 

^344’ 

324 ail 

157, 144 i 332419 


Division of and Historical Reseatdh, Oflidal sources except wlwre oSwrwise npted, Co^, 

versions made on the basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon. 


1 International Institute of Agricidture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

* Four-year avs’age. < Yiwr beginning July 1, « Java and Madura only. 

* Not separately stat^. * Two-year average. ^ Eight months, May-DeoeadJe^ , 

• Inodes reexports. 
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Table 129. — Linseed oil: Aoerage price per gallon at New York, 1910-1924 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

IFan. 

Feb. 

iMar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

$0.90 

$0.90 

$0.95 

$0.95 

$0.95 

$0.96 

$0.96 

'$0.91 

$0.91 

$0.89 

$0.87 

$0.80 

$0.91 

im i 

■ .87 

.88 

.84 

,71 

.74 

.71 

.70 

: .73 

.73 

.76 

.77 

.66 

.76 

19^2 

.66 

.62 

,56 

,43 

.42 

.46 

.45 

,44 

'.46 


.47 

.49 

.49 

1913 

.50 

.47 

.46 

.48 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.51 

.50 

.60 

.62 

.60 

.50 

191-i 

.67 

.49 

.44 

.45 

.4^ 

.56 

.55 

.58 

.62 

.03 

,54 

.50 

Tsi 

1915 

.52 

.55 

.60 

.61 

.66 

.72 

.77 

.76 

.75 

.67 

.63 

.71 

,66 

1916 

.70 

.82 

.90 

.92 

.94 

.95 

,94 

1.07 

1.21 

1. 21 

1.12 

1.18 

1.00 

1917 

1.26 

1. 18 

1.16 

1.21 

1.29 

1.29 

1.41 

1.57 

1.57 

1. .57 

1, 64 

; i.ss 

1.42 

1918 

1.90 

1.83 

L55 

1,58 

1,50 

1.45 

1.48 

1. 54 

1.61 

1.81 

2.10 

2 22 

1.71 

1919 

2.04 

1.79 

1. 75 

1.82 

1.77 

1.77 

1.80 

1.S3 

1. 69 

1. 66 

1.52 

L41 

1.74 

1920 

1.22 

1.20 

.98 

.82 

.78 

.66 , 

.66 

,61 

.70 

. 75 

.75 

.74 

.82 

AV. 1914-1920 

1.17 

1.12 

1.05 

1.06 

1.G6 

1.06 

1.09 

1.14 

1,16 

I.IS ' 

1.19 

1.23 

1.13 

1921 

.74 

.CS 

.67 

.67 

.72 

.82 

.82 

.84 

.90 

-'84 

.89 

.87 

Tto 

1922 

.88 

.89 

.88 

.89 

.89 

.95 

1.02 

1,16 

1,15 

1.12 

1.04 

.07 

.69 

1923 

.90 

.94 

.92 

.92 

.92 

.91 

.93 

.90 

.94 

.94 

.08 

1. 02 

.94 

- 

1.02 

1.02 

1.08 

1. 10 

























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures for 1910-1915 from ISIonthly Labor Review; 
1916-191S from War Industries Beard Price Bulletin; 1919-1924 from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, 
average of weekly range. 


Table 130. — Linseed oil meal: Average price per ton at New Yorkj 1910-1024 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919-.- 

1920 

Av. 1914r-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1 

1 

$35.50 

40.12 

34.38 

31,40 

1 

$35.50 

39.65 

32.34 

31.25 

$35.50 

40.17 

31.90 

31,35 

$35.50 

39.75 

29.20 

31.25 

$34.12 

38.80 

27.86 

31.60 

$33.76 
38.10 
28. 12 
31.50 

$33.50 
87.30 
28.25 
32 27 

$34.33 

36.67 

29.40 

32.80 

$35. 71 
85.50 
30.12 
34.60 


1 

1 

32.75 
38,50 
45,45 
64.42 

55. 75 
7^75 
56.80 

1 

1 

41.00 

89.50 
48.60 

68.50 
63.35 
71.75 
43. 12 

37. 13 
36.63 
48.33 

58.50 

65.50 
70.40 
43.75 


1 


35.31 

33.00 
61. OS 
62,80 
82.30 

60.00 
41.60 

11 

06.39 
36. 72 
47.53 
64,99 
66.62 
70. C9 
47. 65 

ESB 


51. 77 

52.76 


52.25 

51.46 

49.48 

47.53 

48.05 

60.87 

64.19 

61. 


B 



■ 


55.00 
46. 30 

42. oo; 

49.60 
43. 25 
40.50 


m 

■ 


47. 61 

43.03 








! 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. From Annual Statistical Review of New York Produce 
Exchange and the Oa, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 

1 Nominal. 


Table 131. — Linseed mealj bagged: Average price per ion at 11 markets^ 1924 


Market 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A'iJr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

$47,70 

$45.10 

$45.25 

$4140 

$43.90 

$4190 

$47.60 

$5a80 

$5L 75 

$51. 50 

$51.60 

43,00 

40.25 

41. 70 

39.50 

40.00 

4a 75 

40.75 

47.60 

46.50 

47. 10 

45. 25 

47,25 

42.40 

41. SO 

39.60 

38.60 

42.50 

4100 

46. 30 

45. 75 

46.60 

46.20 

48.10 

46.25 

44. SO 

41.60 

41.70 

4140 

45.60 

48.80 

47.90 

48.75 

48, 30 

49. 10 

45.60 

4170 

43.90 

42. 40 

45.30 

48.50 

49. 40 

48.40 

49. 80 

49. 40 

45.10 

41. 50 

40.50 

39.25 ! 

37.70 

41.40 

41.60 

44,00 

43.60 

45. 40 

44. 30 

50.50 

47.60 

45.70 

4125 i 

43,20 

45.20 

47.20 

49.10 

48.60 

50. 10 

48.70 

47.10 

43.90 

44.25 

43, 90 

4110 

45.75 

47.90 

50.80 

51. 10 

51. 10 

60.50 

47.20 

43.75 

4180 

42.60 

43.60 

44.20 ' 

46. SO 

49.00 

60.30 

50. 10 

49.20 

48.50 

43.75 

4120 

42. 40 

39. SO 

4125 i 

45.00 

48.00 

47.10 

48. 60 ' 

47.70 

49.00 

44.00 

4120 

43.00 

43.80 

43. 26 

43.00 

45,75 

1 

47,00 

46. 76 

48,00 


Dec. 


Boston 

Buflalo 

Chicago 

Cindnnati 

Kansas City... 
MinneapoHs--- 

Omaha 

Phaadelphia.— 

Pittsburgh 

6t. Louis 

San Francisco.- 


$50. 70 
46.75 
47.20 
48.60 
50 90 
46 40 
50.80 
60.10 
49. 
49. 
46. 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Division. 
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RICE 


Table 132. — jRice, rough: AcTeage^ production, value, exports, ^c,, United Stales, 

1909-19U 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Average; 

Si 

bushel j ^ 

Dec. 1 I 

Value 
per 
acre ^ 

Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
Julyl* 

Net im- 
ports, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
July 1 ^ 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Acres 

610,000 

723.000 

696.000 

723.000 

827.000 

Bush. 0 / 
45 lbs. 

33.8 

33.9 

32.9 
34.7 
31.1 

Bushds 

20. 607. 000 

24.510.000 

22.934.000 
26,05^000 

25.744.000 

Cents 

79.5 
67.8 

79.7 

93.5 

85.8 

Dollars 

16.392.000 
16, 624, GOO 
1^274,000 

23.423.000 

22.090.000 

DoUs. 

26.87 

22.99 

26.26 

32.40 

26,71 

Bushels 
4,487, 287 
5, 134, 355 
5,824,598 
5,672,996 
5,871,289 

Bushels 

7,820,643 

7,292,960 

6,467,505 

7,539,206 

9,806,684 

Av. 1909-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

716,000 

33.2 

23, 770,000 

81.5 

19,361,000 

27.05 

5,398,105 

7,785*400 

694.000 

803.000 

869.000 

981.000 

1. 119. 000 i 

1.063.000 

1.336.000 

34.1 1 

36.1 

47.0 

35.4 

34.5 

39.5 

39.0 

23. 649.000 
2a 947, 000 

40.861.000 

34.739.000 

38.606.000 

41. 985.000 

52. 066. 000 

92.4 

90.6 

sag 

189.6 
191.8 

266.6 
119. 1 

21.849.000 

26. 212. 000 

36.311.000 

65.879.000 

74.042.000 
111, 013,000 

62.036.000 

31. 48 
32.64 
41.78 
67.16 i 
66.19 ' 
105.28 i 
46.43 1 

7,334^389 
9, 506, 099 
12,316,488 
11,886,265 
12,892,196 
22,899,774 
22,449,930 

7,848,181 
6,931, G61 
6,180,934 
13,095,243 
5,309,014 
3,001,362 
1,267,391 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924* 

981,000 

38.0 

37,265,000 

152.7 

56,892,000 

saol I 

14,183,306 

6,233.312 

921.000 
1,056,000 

896.000 

892.000 

40.8 

39,2 

37.7 

38,1 

37. 612. 000 

41.405.000 

33. 717. 000 

33.956.000 

95.2 ! 
93.1 
110. 2 
13a6 i 

35.802.000 
3^662,000 

37.150.000 

47.053.000 

3a87 1 
3^55 ! 
41. 51 i 
52.75 1 

33,834,616 

21,583,817 

17,245,060 

721,411 

1,168,077 

809,252 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 

' J B^d upon farm price Dec. 1. 

» Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, DomKtic exports here include also shipments from the 
.United States to Porto Rico and Hawaii; net imports are total imports minus reespOTts, Bushds are com- 
puted from pounds as reported in original by assuming 1 bushel of rough rice to yield 271 pounds of cleaned 
rice. 

® Preliminary, 


Table 133. — Rice, rough: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hy Stales, 


State 

Thousands of a^es 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total vala& basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands 
of dollars 


1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 



19241 

Smith rfarrtlma . _ 

8 

3 

7 

2P8 


128 

239 

240 

176 

Georgia — - - 

3 

3 

3 

72 

68 

45 

84 

90 

63 

Florida 

3 

2 

2 

75 

46 

48 

98 

62 

67 


1 

1 

1 

19 

18 

10 

21 

21 

14 

Louteian^ 

555 

495 

495 

19,980 

5,959 

7,392 

7,700 

16,582 

17,078 

5,600 

6,652 

4,497 

17,782 
5,363 
6,505 
8} 470 

17,743 

6i,670 

Afl72 

6,352 

2a 226 


191 

145 


5,800 

6,332 

6,671 


Arkansas..... 

154 

135 

156 

California- 

140 

106 

88 

TTnitad States 

1,055 

895 1 

892 

41,405 1 

33,717 

33,956 

38,562 

37,150 j 

47,053 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 134. — Rice, rough: Yield per acre, hy States, 1909-19^4 


S^te 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 

B 

1921 

1922 

im 

1924 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida - 

MississipiA..- 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas , _ 

Calilbniia. 

United States 

I 

^ t 

m 

1 

JBtt. 

aao 

25.0 

35.0 
3a 5| 
35.6 
37.5 
5ao 

Bu. 

aao 

32.0 

26.0 
2&0 

29.0 

32.0 

36.0 

48.0 

Bu. 

22L7 

26.9 

212 

3L8 

32.4 

sas 

38.5 

1 

j 

1 

1 


Bu. 

24.0 

24.0 

26.0 

29.1 

35.2 
^0 
4&0 
60.0 

BttJ 

25.0' 

26.0 

24.0 

31.0 

36.0 
34. 
^0 
5LCM 

Bti. 

2ao 

^2 

25.0 

28.0 
34.8 
3a9 
44.7 
d(k5 

il 

m 3 
ES u 

1 

m 

H 1 

is 

“ 7 

^ 7 

1 

i 

S3 

§ 

1 

Sm. 

18.0 

15.0 

24.0 

10.0 
34.5 
4ao 

45.0 

51. 1 

3a8 

33.9 

32.9 

34, TT 

31.1 

33.3 

34.1 

36,1 

2 


34.5 

39l5 

38, tX 

37.9 

^8 



38.1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


29283®— TBK 1924 -42 
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Table 135. — BAcZy rough: Percentage reduction from full yield per acrcyfrom stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-19B3 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plcmt 

dis- 

eases 

Insect 

I>ests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ev 

oes- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

and 

freeze 

Hail 

Hot 

wmds 

Storms 

Total 

cli- 

matic! 


P.ct. 

P.cL 

P.cf. 

P.cL 

P.d. 

P.cL 

P. cL 

P.cL 

P.cL 

Ret. 

P.cL 

Ret. 

P.ct. 

P.cL 


4.6 





1.1 

6.6 

12.4 

2.7 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

17.0 

1910 

7.2 

1.7 


6.1 


.1 


10.1 

3.4 

.4 

1.2 

0 

2.2 

17.3 

1911 

6.6 

3.2 


.2 


.7 


10.6 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.1 

2.0 

14.5 

1912 

3. 1 

1. 1 

6.2 



.6 

.6 

11.6 

2.6 

2.0 

.5 

.6 

2.4 

19.6 

1913 

3.9 

14.3 

6.8 



0 


24.0 

.1 

.7 



3. 7 1 

28.5 

1914_ _ 

6.3 

2.3 

.1 


0 

,6 

.6 

10.1 

.1 

1.3 

0 j 

.3 

5. 7 

17.5 

1916 

7.0 

.6 

.1 

.3 


.4 

8,1 

16.7 

.4 

.2 


0 

2.1 ! 

19.4 

idm 

4.8 

.2 


.3 


.3 

.2 

6.2 

1.1 

.3 

1 

.2 

1.7 1 

9.5 

1917 

17.3 

. 7 

.1 

1.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 

20.0 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.1 

4.1 

25.4 

1918 

7.2 

7.2 

2.5 

.2 


.4 

L6 

18.8^ 

.3 

1 1 

0 


1.6 i 

21.7 

1919 

LO 

12.8 

1.1 

.3 


.1 

2.6 

18.4 

.3 

.5 

.7 

.1 

0 

20.0 


.5 


.4 



L2 

.2 

10.3 

3.1 

L6 



L7 

16.7 

FvrrfVffP 

4.6 

.2 

(*) 

.3 


.2 

.1 

5.3 

1.7 

2.7 


.1 

2.0 

11.8 


3.8 1 

4.2 

.1 


.1 


&2 

3.4 

1 0 1 

.1 


L4 

14 ! 1 

SB 

2.8 

ia9 

.5 

L5 


.1 

.3 

19.6 

.7 

1.0 j 

.1 


.6 1 

22.0 


Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Includes all other climatic. * Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 136. — Bice: Acreage and yidd per acre in specified countries, average 1909^ 

1918, annual 1981-1984 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre in terms of cleaned 
Tice 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

pre- 

&- 

nary 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

NOBTHEEN HBMISPHEEE 

NOBTH AMEBICA 

United States—.. 

1,000 
acres 
716 
! 162 
89 

1,000 

acres 

921 

1,000 

acres 

1,055 

54 

1,000 

acres 

895 

1,000 

acres 

892 

Lbs, 

922 

*606 

Lbs, 

1,134 

Lbs, 

1,090 

824 

Lbs, 

1,046 

Lbs, 

1,057 

Mexico 

fTftWAii _ 







CESfOIBAL A17D SOUTH AMHBICA 
AND WEST INDIES 

Gautemala 

8 

8 

8 

14 

18 

35 







Salvador 








Costa Rica 

«7 
36 
»10 
< 12 

94 



15 

49 







British Guiana 

56 


1,496 

269 

1,198 

917 

1,216 


Porto Rica. 



Trinidad and Tobago 



8 






EUBOPB 

France— 

<«) 

113 

14 

286 

5 

7 

0 i 
114l 
15i 
294 
6 
7 







Spam 

114 

12 

303 

5 

9 

85 

3,188 

3,150 

3,275 

1,851 

2,160 

"‘2,’896 

3,534 

Portugal - 

Italy 

»3S8 

«5 

57 

>2 

334 

1,806 

2,243 

^340 

2,241 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria — 

3 






Russia (northern Caucasia) . . . 

AFEICA 

French West Africa: 

French Senegal 






222 

39 




275 

276 



Upper Volta — 


S 

79 

350 

U70 



189 

775 

632 

1,767 


Sudan 









Sierre Leone 


400 

324 

400 

50 



605 

1,456 

588 

L106 


Egypt 

267 

?260 

ii32 



1 Three years only. * One year only. « Estimated for present boundaries. 

» Two years only. * Four years only. « Less than 500 acres. 

Total area estimated from area reported for summer or main crop which was 154^ acres in 1923 and 
231,100 In 1924, This crop in the years 1918 to 1921 averaged 90 per cent of the total area under rice m 
Egypt. 
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Ta3LE 130. — Uice: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries^ average 1909- 
1913^ annual 


Acreage 


Yield per acre in terms of cleaned 
rice 



Division of Statistical and Historical Res^ch. Official sources and International Institate of Agri- 
culture. Yield per acre not calculated when total acreage is below 15.000 acres. 

Five-year averages are of the crops barvested during the calendar years 1909-1013 in the Kortbem Heoai- 
sphere and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere, For eadi indi- 
vidual year is shown the harvest in the cal^dar year in the Nmthem Hemisphere and thesuoc^dhig 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 


I Three years only, 
t Two years only, 

* One year only. 

* Four years only. 

* Less than 500 scares, 

« In addition it was estimated that rice grown in other tracts in Briti^ India for the five-year averM 
ending 1921-22 was 926,000 acres^ with a wd of 7,4©,200,000 pounds. No recent estimates are made ^ 
this area* and it is not included m these figures fw India. , ^ ^ 

® Estimated area reported In second foarecast at 77»7®,000 acres, cmnpared with 75,^lS5,fKlp last yw at^the 
same ttme. Last y^ the area reported in the second forecast was apsxroximately 96 per esit of 

*0 Estimated from area tmder rice forfirst six months, whidi was reported as 677,800 acres, capered with 

562.500 last year. In 1923 this was approximately 44 pear cent of ^e total area unte rice. 

u Estimated from repmts received femn Annkn, uor^dh-China, Laos^ and yo ntrfng, whm 

7.734.500 acres, compared wrto 7,462,700 acres in 1923, This includes the area for ^ months caaly 

in Annam and Tonxing and the total ar^ in Cochin-China and Laos. Last year this area amenintea to 
about 67 per cent of tile total rejxJTted for Indo-China that year, , .... . .. 

India excluded, as oidy secmid intimate of acreage for 1924 is available, and this is nc^ comparabte 
with the final revised figures given for the other years. 
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TjSiBLE 137* — /2zce, in Urrm of cleaned rice: Production in specified countries^ 
average 1909-1918, annual 1921-1 92 Ji. 

[Tboubands of pounds—i. e , 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average, 

1909-19J3 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 pre- 
liminary 


NORTHEEN HEMISrHEKE 


NORTH AMERICA 


United States.. 

MeTieo 

Hawaii 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AND 
WEST INDIES 

Guatemala 

Salvador 

British Guiana 

Dutch Guiana 

Porto Eico 

Trinidad and Tobago 


660,272 
198,016 
i 25, 820 


'»2,208 


1,044, 778 


1, 150, 139 
44,489 


936,583 


53,865 
2,254 
2 4,298 


2,661 


67,072 

12,041 


44,957 

13,202 


4,080 
13, 611 
42,660 
10,303 


3,470 


EUROPE 


Piance 

Spam 

Portugal 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Kussia (northern Caucasia)- 


‘2,017 I 
209, 703 


< 646, 470 
^2,586 
<8,612 
<1,218 


AFRICA 


French West Africa: 
French Senegal- 

Upper Volta 

Sudan 

Sierre Leone 

Egypt 

jCenya Colony. 


547,972 


India 

Andaman and Nicobar 

French establishments in India.. 

British North Borneo 

Russia (Asiatic) 

China 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen (Korea) — . . - 

Formosa (Taiwan) 

Ewantung 

French Indo-Chma 

Siam 

Federated Malay States 

Unfederated Malay States 

Straits Settlements 

Philippine Islands 

Ceylon 


64,144,192 
26, '268' 


334,061 


16,787,020 
3,292,776 
1,412,604 
1,074 
3 7,332,350 
3 5,447,671 
79,015 


1,166,293 

476,536 


41 

356,967 
14, 650 
641,376 
3,414 
9,972 


75 

373,339 

27,771 

631,985 

2,941 

10,840 


330,097 
21,204 
708, 874 
3, 377 
11, 317 


61,000 


109,000 


241,973 

471,903 

464 


74,278,400 

2,431 

26,250 

23,587 


235,069 

66,281 


6,800 
61,200 
221, 236 
3 300, 400 


75,523,840 

2,780 

32,378 

41,496 


63,387,620 

2,478 

28,746 

44,621 


17,335,796 
4,462,978 
1, 563, 330 
3, 131 
7,931,000 
6,805, 552 
107,199 
301,444 
61,394 
2,564,881 
493,792 


19,067,307 
4,679,313 
1,710,832 
3,094 
7,893,012 
5,953,997 
105,712 
289,400 
69,006 
2,679,689 
622, 706 


50,066,000 

17,424,997 

4,724,613 

1,528,459 


943,222 


66,000 


300,407 


748,488 

"1,'653 


M29,000 


18,264,834 
4,027,101 
« 1,690,000 


7,212,679 

'6,026,000 


7 7,700,000 


2,703, 136 
296,296 


2,683,878 

346,679 


1 Three years only. 

3 One year only. 

» Two years only. 

< Estimated for present boundaries. 

« Total production estimated from production reported for summer or mam crop, which amounted to 
386,068,000 pounds in 1924, compared with 270,383,000 in 1923* 

« Total production estimated from production of first crop, which amounted to 896,068,000 pounds in 
1924, compared with 816,099,000 m 1923. In 1923 this crop amounted to approximat^y 53 per cent of the 
total crop of Formosa* 

7 Total production estimated from that reported for Annam, Cochin-China, Laos, and the first crops in 
Tenting, aggregating 6,526,136,000 pounds, compared with 6,190,408,000 in 1923. In 1923 this aggr^te 
amounted to 72 per cent of the total crop produced in Indo-China. 

8 Production estimated from official average yields for different grades of land as classified for revenue 
purjw^ according to fertility. These production figures are probably a little too high, as the area culti- 
vated IS always greater than that actuaUy harvested. 

3 Estimated by multiplying 1923 acreage by average yield for last five years. 
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Table 137. — Rice^ in terms of cleaned rice: Production in specified countries^ 
average 1909-1913^ annucd 1921-1924 — Continued 


Countiy 


Average 

im-miz 


1921-22 i 1922-23 


1923-24 


1924-25 


SOUTHEEN HEMISPHEEE 


Peru 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Belgian Congo 

Nyasaland 

Madagascar 

Java and Madnra: 

Irrigated 

Nonirrigated 

Total Java and Madura. 

Australia 

Fiji Islands 


183,700 

189,798 

18,302 


74^714 

993,910 


1,191 

1896,300 

7,180,998 


7, 180, 998 
»19 
123,377 


3,463 

648 

1,014,942 

6,942,768 
418, 133 
7,360,901 
2 

4,728 


66,000 
1, 169,050 
a), 691 
3,525 
319 


61,000 


Totals comparable with 1909-1913 

Totals comparable with 1924 


110, 137, 756 
38,864,371 


44,303,745 


8,474,364 
513, 106 
8,987,470 
S 

8,520 


10 9,500,000 PO 10, 400, 000 


47,806,770 


45,719,310 


47,602,662 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture. 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1913 in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10, through !l913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each 
individual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 


1 Three years only. 
> One year only. 


» Two years only. 

10 Estimated from incomplete data received. 


Table 138. — Rice^ in terms of cleaned rice: World production, 1900-1923 

[Million pounds— i. e., 000,000 omitted] 


Year 

Produc- 
tion for 
countries 
reporting 
afi years 
1900-19231 

Produc- 
tion as 
reported 

Esti- 
mated 
world 
produc- 
tion ex- 
cluding 
China 

1900 

68,260 

68,457 

79,000 

1901 

65,337 

65,364 

77,000 

1902 

71,316 

74,' 175 

85; 000 

1903 

72,178 

75,548 

87,000 

1904 

75,102 

79, 117 

60,000 

1905 

67,520 

7^529 

84,000 

1906 

71,298 

75,988 

87,000 

1907 

67,650 

72^623 

84,000 

1908-— 

69,553 

74.896 

87,000 

1909«„ 

89,794 

69,328 

106,000 

1910 

88,487 

99,935 

108,000 

1911 

90,164 

103,627 

m,ooo 

1912 

88,972 

109, 163 

m,ooo 

1913 

90.946 

111,687 

115,000 

1914_ 

89,373 

114,377 

116,000 

1915 

101,440 

124,877 

126.000 

1916 

107,298 

129.166 

131,000 

1917 

10^238 

* 131, 559 

134.000 

1918 

83,142 

106,460 

109,000 

1916 

103,280 

126.278 

128,000 

1920 

62,696 

* 117, 796 

118,000 

1621 

101,548 

127,351 

128,000 

1922 

106,308 

131,523 

133,000 

1923- 

921,917 

*109.548 

120,000 


Production in chief producing countries o 


India 


Japan 


[Java and] 
Madura 


Indo 

China 


Siam* 


Chosen 


46,313 

43.041 

52,582 

49,199 

50,228 

48.512 

47,907 

4^598 

43,877 


64,552 

63,943 

63,802 

64,555 

61,109 

73,315 

78,521 

80.638 

54.526 

71,743 

61,963 

74,278 

75,534 

63,388 


13,027 
14,738 
11,602 
14,600 
16,167 
10,421 
14, 546 
15,410 
16,315 
16,474 

14,650 

16,246 

15,778 

15,789 

17,909 

17,569 

18,360 

17,143 

17,184 

19,106 

19,849 

17,336 

19,067 

17,425 


6,570 

5.681 

5,373 


6,431 

6,268 

6,630 

6,533 

6,903 

7,066 

7,084 

7,617 

7,187 

7,951 

7,^ 

7,964 

7,912 

8.893 

8,978 

9,796 

8,347 

7,361 

8,987 

*9,527 


2; 829 
3,306 
3,348 

4,378 

3,918 

4,506 

4^373 


6,814 

8^051 

9,521 

7,921 

6.733 

6.313 

6,302 

6,532 

6^284 

7,931 

7,893 

7,213 


4,457 

5,566 

6»101 

6,279 

6,345 

6,585 

6,770 


6,414 

6,859 

6,658 

5,806 

6,954 

*6,026 


2,343 

3,269 

3.634 

3,413 

3.804 
4,439 

4,036 

4,377 

4,300 

4.805 


4,675 

4.463 

4.679 

4,725 


Division of Statistical and Htetorical Research. The figures for eaob yesur indude the crop harvested i n 
the Northern Hemisphere within the calendar ye^ and the following harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* India, Japan, Java and Madura, Formosa, Dutdh Guiana, Spain, and Italy. 

* China would rank among the dbief produoiBg countries, bat owing to lad: of stati^ics has bew 

omitted. _ 

* Estimated from official average for difierent grades d land as dasalfiedt for revenue purpoaas 
according to fertility. 

* In addition tbeie were estimates China as Itffiows; 70,219 million pounds in l9i7; £^786 mlllkm in 
1920, and 50,056 million in 1623. 

* Estimate. 
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Table 139. — iSice, rough: Receipts at New Orleans^ 1891-1924 


Year 

bcgin- 

nmg 

Aug- 

ust 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

-Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Totgd 

1891.. . 

1892.. . 

1893.. . 

1891.. . 
1895.-. 

1896— 

1897.. J 

1898.. . 

1899.. . 

1900.. . 

1901— 

1902- -. 
1905— 

1904.. J 

1905. -1 

1906. -J 

1907. - 

1908.. . 

1909— 

1910— 

1911— - 
1912. -1 

1913.. .; 

1914.. . 

1915- - 

1916— 

1917 — 

1918 — 

1919 — 

1920 — 

1921 — 

1922 — 

1923 — 

Sacks 
65,236 
! 37, 781 
16,079 
31, 791 
53,672 

77,805 
63,832 
69, 421 
177,359 
164,545 

108,476 
247, 176 
90,216 
182,693 
137, 473 

138, 199 
223,009 
242,015 
283,974 
178, 691 

114, 011 
112, 153 
207,267 
196,206 
167, 961 

221,968 
160,843 
127,893 
115,840 
172, 156 

221,559 
95, 959 
43,257 

Sacks 

194,508 

340,274 

144,434 

96,310 

173,613 

75,535; 
98,823’ 
134, 125 
206,043 
184,666 

189, 104 
202,856 
359,071 
294,407 
172^332 

169,241 

203,951 

214,484 

322,339 

320,845 

233,663 
185,820 
156, 916 
224,773 
297,334 

288,260 

266,102 

345,669 

268,561 

247,671 

173,694 

178,308 

98,896 

Sacks 
192,926 
315, 056 
191,946 
141, 103 
275, 182 

148, 141 
31, 213 
125, 864 
213, 768j 
192,007! 

199,576 
161, 226 
281,621 
224^812 
132,883 

207,843 
179, 476 
207,152 
217, 189 
169,886 

233,217 

189,805 

116,727 

162,665 

199,521 

253. 145 
249,538 
164^037 
207,085 
281,608 

143,017 
253,557 
119, 766 

SacJcs 
161, 679 
242, 352 
160,388 
161,246 
194^ 476 

43,384 
53,369l 
129,813 
117, llOi 
91,934 

157,623 

85,766 

189,304 

183,363 

192.008 

185,306 
131,738 
131, 068 
117,976! 
na298 

191,919 

235.008 
196,066 
214^ 241 
252,763 

233,276 
178,079 
99,782 
111, 712 
209,144 

83,941 
194, 110 
117,374 

Sacks 

121. 864 
328,861 
117,504 
119,857 
199,618 

13, 114 
93,461 
72,772 
52,689 
88,994 

126, 174 
68,108 
206,676 

107.864 
83,220 

119,034 
121,718 
131, 481 
77,507 
116, 610 

81, 499! 
190,303 
146,384 
194, 462 
87,759 

113, 284 
59,645 
76,789 
153, 265 
131,886 

193,487 

136,372 

108,144 

Sacks 
84,863 
262, 321 
: 86,980 
92, 877 
113,352 

5,839 

62,528 

82.853 
32,683 
40,200 

143.123 
58,126 
71,120 
80,173 
47,163 

109,789 

149,039 

92,948 

161,750 

109.123 

135,770 

79,293 

149,057! 

62,061 

125.526 

30,991 

34,144 

92,246 

129.527 
113,196 

104,856 

86.853 

Sacks 
59,421 
87,830 
35,698 
16, 179 
61,300 

9,955 

86,203 

22,608 

83,314 

80,383 

70,661 
28,417 
56,620 
91, 153 
62,201 

111,885 
129, 679 
116, 533 
85,2571 
67, 123 

107, 650 
16, 056 
105, 964 
86,702 
73,025 

93,454 

58,814 

89,522 

60,616 

50,944 

101, 621 
61,281 

Sacks 
15,001 
66, 185 
35,579 
9,099 
22,590 

1,597 
18, 650 
33,222 
18, 781 
20,693 

24,706 
11,547 
39, 031 
69,969 
24,114 

59,286 
34,944 
96,895 
62, 776 
51,196 

28,718 

11,309 

45,068 

38,750 

84^838 

146,502 

132,926 

61,048 

46,042 

142,962 

232,778 

17,366 

Sacks 
9,815 
3^ 690 
16,785 
10,274 
30, 730 

372 
13, 828 
8,898 
t 12,286 
16,684 

18,086 

4,446 

29,849 

56,348 

9,733 

83,285 
1,962 
11, 831 
34,947 
57, 742j 

5,885l 
2,687 
49, 118 
4,684 
47, 153 

64,833 

56,064 

54^681 

62,098 

126,032 

85,651 

96,324 

Sacks 

18,368 

24,830 

12,051 

14,962 

19,978 

68 

5,163 

3,219 

4,340| 

1,226 

9,338 
11, 150l 
14,224 
27,559 

4,947! 

54,838 
857 
10,406 
81, 723 
64, 059 

3,868i 
6,703 
26, 253 
3,575 
11,422 

11,966 

30,350 

47,964 

44,786 

227,415 

24,236 
19, 721 

Sacks 

15,823 

25,723 

6,034 

6,763 

8,174 

46 

2,892 

773 

1,249 

104 

6,486 
1,810 
7,801 
32,484 
10, 627 

4,300 
2,189 
2,931 
66, 093 
23,499 

610 

24,947 

10,664 

10,122 

1,446 

10,602 

1,882 

23,373 

64,564 

119,643 

20,966 

39,402 

Sacks 

8.231 
13, 526 

4,210 

2,284 

21,045 

i,544 
1, 072* 
1,359 
888; 
1,400' 

8,625 

1. 232 
8,413 
13, 543 
12, 671 

31,091 

12,442 

5,869 

8,817 

30,689 

19,968 

20,507 

7,646 

8,496 

973 

9,987 

4,624 

16,724 

32,960 

86,771 

16,378 

43.424 

Sacki 
947, 634 
1,777,42<J 
827, 6^8 
704,745 
1, 163, 729 

377,400 
470, 924 
684,827 
869, 510 
832,736 

1, 061, 878 
879, 6^,, 
1, 353, Mo 
1, 364, 36-^ 
879, 272 

1,274,097 
1, 190, 904 
1, 263, 6U 
1, 509. 347 
1, 289, 761 

1. 156.678 
1, 074, 491 
1, 217, 030 
1, 195, 737 
1,349,721 

1,478,248 
1, 221, 901 
1, 189, 578 
1,277,046 
1,909,427 

1, 402,084 

1. 212. 679 






i 1 1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade. 

A sack of rough rice contains 162 pounds. 


Table 140. — JRtce, rough: Stocks at New Orleans as reported at the end of each 

mouthy 1905-1924 


Year beginning 
August 


Aug. 

31 


Sept. 


Oct. 

31 


Nov. 

30 


Dec. 

31 


Jan. 

31 


Feb. 


Mar. 

31 


Apr. 

30 


May 

31 


June 

30 


July 

31 


1905.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 

1908.. 
1909-. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1910.. 

1916.. 
1917 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920- 

1921- 

1922- 

1923- 


Sacks 

82,161 

44,305 

77,089 

68,839 

187,548 

jl68,849 
' 42,523 

65.951 

62.952 

21,202 

72,546 

69,303 

60,617 

28,731 

38,307 

70,906 


31, 218 
41,967 


Sacks 
96,319 
34,818 
62,582 
92,226 
|223,616 
258, 156 
104,491 
49,215 
30,342 
02,574 

75,416 
89,995 
69, 692 
1128,751 
66,400 

1125,650 

40,419 

37,942 

60,013 


Sacks 
119, 113 
32,204 
66,718 
102,128 
250,743 

249,329 
102,064 
81, 190 
21,008 
79, 746 

73,052 

81.465 
68,967 
118,040 

53,647 

146,054 

37.466 
35,848 


Sacks 

180,297 

76,843 

85,804 

137,499 

1228,862 

|206,309 

'121,966 

72,760 

33,491 

97,410 

131, 181 
101, 734 
67,802 
117, 138 
39,733 

99,932 

35,825 

66,667 

18,446 


Sacks 
170,208 
119,472 
99,263 
159, 217 
244,030 

222, 167 
117, 705 
113, 776 
; 70 , 8 ^ 
[128, 376 

109,918 
78,093 
68,607 
62, 614 
51,686 
58,082 
69,664 
43,668 
26,445 


Sacks 
125, 518 
106,528 
131,665 
129, 673 
|276,499 

188,907 
113, 245 
116,737 
57,008 
112,480 

137, 656 
62,228 
75,695 
24,404 
41,709 

36,712 

68,660 


Sacks 

134,505 

120,406 

102,268 

149,466 

1236,948; 


Sacks 

90,863 

110,904 

78,804 

144,2261: 

184,915" 


Sacks 
41,867 
96,616 
26,895 
[21, 992 
170,713 


185,843 
137,887 
79,015 
44,485 
118, 666 1< 


139, 147 
79, 367 
46,lf50 
32,582 


62,96ffl 


43,607 

46,029 

30,466 

66,778 

64,249 


107, 135 
62,880 
58,809 
43,789 
37, 192 


63,200 

64,061 


121,652 

74,114 

27,655 

14,907 

91,882 

75,338 

27,776 

19,344 

41,869 

28,037 

49,172 

76,068 

61,626 


Sacks 
20,603 
30,290 
10, 528 
114, 430 
164, 766 

100. 316 
77, 982 
16,690 
17,198 
80,527 

39,642 

8,887 

6,062 

60,607 

2^266 

60,652 
67, 151 
34,074 


Sacki 
13,357 
19 , 8^)0 

1 , m 

, , 67, 7n 

150,993'120,1J9 


Sacks 

16,378 

17,302 

2,150 


67,891 
67, 568 
14, 015 
14,676 
37,990 

26,457 

4,419 


9,117 

15,869 

40,758 

48,265 

37,879 


76, 111 
47,561 
8,J45 
6,67? 
14,801 

14,091 

1,162 


6,428 
24,158 
21, 184 
41,967 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleins 
Board of Trade. 

A sack of rough rice contains 162 pounds. 






Pivisioa of Crop md. hiveetoek Est^nates. 
1 Based on farm price I>ec. 1. 
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Table 143 . — Rice: International trade, calendar years, average 1909-1918, annual 

mi-19SS 


IThow^'iuds of poimds—i e , OCO omitted] 


Comitry 


\\e^age 


rfUNClPAI. E’?POBTING 
tOUN'TMES 


Brazil 

British India 

Chosen (Korea) 

French Indo-Chma. 


Italy 

Siam 

Spam 

united states-, 


PBINCITAL IVPOFTINr, 
COUMPIES 


Austria 

Austri.i*Hungary-. 

Belgium 

British Malaya--. 
Canada 


Imports Eitoits 


no2 

278,2721 6,33^516 
* 17,830, 3 130,446 
41 2,288,040 

4,4151 142,239 

1 1,928,507 

S467 18,063 

209,81411 16,215 


183,41li 461 

180,830 00,948 

^ 31 , 999 , 672121 , 299,475 
32,109* 2,3C4 


Ceylon 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dutch East Indies I 


Egypt 

Prance 

Germany— 

Hongkong.. 


Hungary 

Japan 

Mauntius-— 

Netherlands-. 


Philippine Islands — 

Russia 

United Kingdom- 
Other countries 


Total- 


821,654. 

704,992. 


1,178,111 

98,690 

617,861 

913,772 


53,700 

79,087 


655,676 61,936 

132,543 U,446 

778,682 . 476,276 


412, 781 
250,461 
768,8631 
1,007,0531 


84 

6,746 

90,564 

169,692 


11,439,960 12,720,845 


1021 


Imports Expoits 


1922 


Imports Exports 


16 124,790 

280,334 2,740,866 
3 6,9191 2 006,407 
* 23 , 393,428 


17,611! 55,490 

I86i 2,799,963 
15} 145,831 

76,237 600,059 


56,616 


166,289 

3,118,737 

38,174 


719,017 
874,886 
259,067 
116,213 
132, 40011, 68% 618 


59,923 

383,746 


330,000 

531,793 

101,044 

189,948 

131,235 
2 32,385 
759,068 
1,147,289 


9,46^694 


8 

302,760 
2 54,919 


’•If! 

86 | 

62,37l! 


47,068 


60,069 
4% 643 

1,997! 

(8) , 
2,857 


107 

4,961 

43,977 
62,804 
* 65,860 


31,414 

''W.m 

715 


18,606 

102,268 


69,620 
121,766,085 
41,403 

850,981 

1,676,640 

391,606 

90,859 

1,377,099 

86,577 

372,002 

417,858 

2,614,836 

26,515 

1,014,637 

145,635 

162,152 

93,243 
2 52,327 
3^,^1 


111,662,300 


112,943,009 


83,478 
4,836,325 
2 827,989 
'2,780,846 

230,017 

2,810,004 

53,756 

411,542 


1,220 


10,487 
2 937,636 
335 


3,713 


107 

48,524 

39, 561 
71,568 
33,309 
2,316,167 

2 336 
13,532 


29,249 


20,483 

129,285 


1923 pieluninary 


imports Eipoits 


349,213 


2,647 

18} 
48, 520 


|22,612,264 

190,338 

1,894,440 

140,446 


47,898 


80 535 


53 027 

2 874,147 
1,^46,499 


92,220 

<440,732 

113,464 

646,612 

346,776 

2,994,872 

, 25,279 

21,157,700 
138,144 
286,868 

146,494 


310,215 

636,616 


16,690,34010,537,488 


75,294 

4,560,162 


627 

’’i,’649 

'1,'278 


6,1 


<60,222 

23,730 

77,989 

4,873 

^645,730 


*4,185 

"50,'77i 

1,390 


21,777 

13,266 


13,744,401 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Official sources except where otherwise noted 
Mostly cleaned nee. Under iice is included paddy, unhulled, rough, cleaned, polished, bioken, and 
cargo rice, m addition to rice fiour nnd meal. Rice bran is not mcluded Rough nee, or paddy, where 
specifically reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned iice at the ratio of 162 pounds of i ough or unhulled 
to 100 pounds of cleaned. “ Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” m the returns of the United Kingdom 
IS not considered paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate that it is practically all hulled iice. 
Cargo nee, a mixture of hulled and unhulled, is mcluded without bemg reduced to terms of cleaned* 
Broken iice and rice flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned nee. 

^Three-year average 

.alnternational Institute of Agriculture. 

’’Less than 600. 

Gava and Madura only 
i Eight months, May-December, 

6Six months. 

< Two-year average. 

« One year only. 
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Table 144 . — Eice^ rough: Wholesale price per 162 pounds at New Orleans, 1899- 

1924 


Year begiiming 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 

1899 

$2.88 

$2.20 

$2.38 

nn 


$2.42 

$2.55 

$242 

$238 

$2.82 

$2.25 


$252 


3.18 


2.70 

2.76 

3.12 

.3.20 

208 

3.42 

3.65 

3.65 

3.65 

225 

214 

1001 

3,68 

kVTiI 

2.78 

9 85 

3.00 

KYt» 

3 05 


kYiIV 


2.48 

3.48 

340 

1902 

3.25 

2.68 

2.62 

HSi 

248 

262 

2 18 


2.58 


3.75 

225 

297 

1903 

ass 

3. 55 

3.08 

2.12 

2 60 

242 

225 

228 

L95 


021 


235 

1904 

Z28 


1.90 

1.88 

210 

225 

205 

1.98 



242 

295 

214 

1905 



3.08 

3.46 

3.16 

3.30 

238 

218 

2 78 

225 



a26 

1906 

4.12 

3.58 

3.56 

3.38 

3.05 

3.25 

292 

268 

2 62 

3.45 

3,68 

285 

a34 

1907 

4.13 

K^:l 

2.72 

2 98 

3.20 

232 

3.28 

295 

3.62 

3.88 

288 

EMt] 

246 

1908 

3.72 


2.88 

1^ 

2.75 

238 

250 

26$ 

288 

Hjjjl 

3.48 

275 

227 

IQfVQ 

3,50 

2.98 

2.80 

275 

262 


275 

250 

HR 

286 

255 


293 

1910 

2.80 

2.28 

2.^ 

236 

243 


230 

246 

216 

235 

225 

Ha 

241 

1911 

2.82 

2.50 

2.68 

278 

266 

292 

230 

3.52 

292 

282 

255 

4.28 

223 

1912 

3.S8 

3,38 

2.66 

3.20 

238 

253 

3.59 


295 

262 

3.25 

242 

234 

1913 

3.75 

3.40 

3.16 

4.00 

275 

3.10 

270 


262 

212 


238 

210 

1914- 

4.32 

3.90 

2.65 

275 

238 

3.18 

iH 

268 

a76 

3.56 

3.55 

238 

248 

1915 

3.20 

2.86 

2.66 

ai3 

282 

2 78 

236 

256 

a fis 

273 


210 


1916 

3.91 

3.08 

3.18 

3.44 

230 

232 

253 

272 


6.33 

250 

240 


1917 

6.62 

6.50 

6.00 


7.10 

7.26 

7.63 

231 

iriiiti 

253 

7.88 

7.12 

7.29 

1918 

7.20 

7.00 

6,25 

mWn 

2 25 

5,88 




7.38 


9.88 


1919 

laoo 

9.50 

8.38 

H 


1261 



9.62 

288 

9.88 


1920 

6.38 

5.88 

4.75 

4.75 



RiTtl 

202 


EtR 

2.^ 

278 


1921 

3.62 

3.62 

8.58 

3.24 

mn 

ill 

258 

Mnl 

235 

3.22 

265 



1922 

3.89 

aoo 

3.11 

iOO 

258 

267 

241 

eIkI 

225 

3.98 


1923 

4.44 ^ 

3.96 

3.88 

4.18 

428 









1924 















■■ 

nm 

HI 

HI 

■1 

imiiiii 

HI 

HH 

HI 

jmn 

HI 

mm 

_ 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Compiled from armtid reports of the New Orleans Board of Trade, average of mmMj range. 


Table 145 . — Rice, rough: Wholesaie price per 16S pounds at Lake Charks, Leu^ 

mB-tm 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sepf 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June, 

July. 

1909 



JOob. 

275 

228 

258 

Pols, 

250 

245 

262 

PoU, 

240 

225 

282 

Pob, 

260 

226 

216 

290 

248 

200 

206 

Pob. 

250 

218 

210 

240 

275 

228 

238 

Pob. 

Z30 

'218 

Dob, 

210 

225 

Pob, 

265 

225 

Pi^, 

218 

Pob, 

212 

. _ 

222 

245 

1911- 



1912 





265 

402 

226 

299 

200 



282 

278 

232 

242 

227 

250 

281 

232 

272 

276 

202 

222 

228 

' __ 

278 

226 


251 

490 

264 

255 




275 

1917_ 



10I8__ _ 


6.75 



^ 250 

275 

7.30 

1019 



fPwP 

)imm 



IftSfl- 

mu 

HU 

HH 


zoo 

Z60 

z 3 a 

4.00 



250 

275 

210 

200 

285 

2^ 

250 

4.00 

235 



275 

425 

250 

400 

230 

421 

480 

425 

230 

400 

5.00 

275 

225 

400 

260 

250 

225 

290 

5.90 

3.05 

225 

425 

19Q9_ . 

ITmIIIIIIIIHII 

1924 















Division of Statistical and H^orioal Research. 
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Table 146 . — Rice: Wholesale price per pounds 1909-1924 


NTEW YORK (CLEANED, DOMESTIC, FANCY HEAD) 


i>ar beginning 
August 

1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1000 

5.9 

6.2 

6.1 

A9 

4.8 

5.0 

48 

46 

41 

4 4 

44 

44 

48 

1010 — 

4.4 

16 

A4 

A1 

4.1 

42 

4 0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

41 

Ifiji - 

3.9 

A2 

4.3 

4.2 

42 

44 

47 

49 

4 9 

6.1 

5.1 

6.1 

46 

1912 

5.0 

A9 

A9 

4.9 

49 

4 9 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

5 0 

49 

1913 

5.1 

5.1 

6.1 

5.1 

6.0 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

4.9 

49 

5.0 

Av. 1909-1913 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

A6 

46 

47 

47 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

47 

1914 

6.3 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 

"iT 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

5.4 

5.4 


_ _ 

6.2 

4.9 

4.9 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

6.1 

6.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

1916 

5.2 

1 5.2 

5.2 

6.2 

5.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

7.1 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

6.3 

1017 - 

7.9 

7.8 

a2 

9.0; 

8.9 

&9 

a9 

9.4 

9.6 

9.9 

10.0 

10 1 

9.0 

1Q1R 

10.1 

10.1 

10.2 

10.6 

10.6 

ia4! 

10.4 

10.4 1 

10.4 

10.7 

11.7 

13.7 

las 

1010 

14.3 

14.1 

13.6 

13.8 

14 2 

148! 

14 8 

14 8 1 

14 8 1 

148 

14 8 

14 4 

144 

1920 

14.0 

13.2 

11.1 

7.4 

8.6 

7.6 

6.9 

6.9 

6.5 

ai 

6.6 

6.5 

84 

Av. 1914-1920 

8.9 

&7 

&4 

8.1 

&3 

&2 

ai 

8.2! 

a4 

&7 

8.9 ! 

9.1 ! 

86 

t02l 

6.7 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0^ 

7.0 

7. 1 

7.6 

7.5 

7JL 



7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

1923 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

1024 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 


















1 — 

11— 

— 

1 — 




NEW ORLEANS (HONDURAS, CLEAN, FANCY) 


1909 

n 

KH 

88 

87 

87 

8 8 

88 

8 4 

WB 

86 

8 6 

3.7 

87 

1910 

3.8 

3.6 

8 4 

81 

82 

2.9 

81 

2.9 

80 

89 

2.9 

8 6 

82 

19U 

3.6 

85 

83 

84 

84 

8 8 

89 

40 

89 

46 

42 

46 

88 

1912 

41 

41 

8 6 

88 

41 

41 

KO 

89 

40 

41 

41 

44 


1913 

44 

8 8 

88 

86 

87 

ly 

88 

87 

86 

3.9 

88 

3.7 

88 

Av. 1909-1913 

40 

87 

8 6 

86 

86 

IS 

87 

86 

8 6 

88 

8 7 

40 

87 

1914 

4^ 

42 

8 6 

3.4 

86 

89 

41 

41 

40 

41 

42 

“rr 


ms 

3.6 

83 

8 8 

8 8 

88 

8 5 

86 

89 

3.8 

40 

42 

89 

88 

1916 

88 

8 5 

88 

89 

89 

8 9 

89 

41 

82 

89 

83 

8 3 

46 

1917 

6.1 

84 

87 

86 

88 

6.8 

7.0 

7.6 

82 

8.3 

8 3 

84 

7,3 


7,6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.6 

7.8 

7.7 

80 

7.9 

7.0 

KJN 

fnn 

7.9 

1919 

10.9 

12.2 

11.8 

11.9 

183 

187 

18 8 

18 5 

183 

182 


18 5 

182 

1920 

mil 

9.6 

7.9 

89 

8 6 

46 

47 

6.4 

83 

86 

paJ 

Em 

6.5 

Av. 1914rl920 

6. 7 

87 

84 

83 

84 

6.2 

83 * 

8 5 1 

87 

8 7 


m 

86 

1921 

6.7 

6.4 

5.3 

6.4 i 

6,7 1 

6.7 

87 

89 

84 

84 

8 4 

84 

'^" 5 ^ 

1922 

6.6 

8 6 

6.6 

85 

8 6 

86 

8 6 

83 

84 

84 

85 

85 

86 

1923 

6.6 

8 4 

8 3 

83 


84 

85 

8 3 

84 

86 

8 6 

8 6 

6.4 

1924 

86 

86 

6.4 

86 

6.9 
















IMBM 

1 — 

WBi 

MMMI 


JMMI 



HOUSTON (HEAD, CLEANED) 


1909. 

86 

84 

82 

49 

49 

41 

44 

89 

88 

40 

89 

40 

45 


6.2 

41 

42 

89 

86 

88 

86 

8 2 

84 

85 

8 4 

3.3 

88 

1911 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

44 

47 

48 

6.0 

80 

4 8 

80 

46 

1912 

6.1 

49 

42 

46 

49 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

8 0 

8 2 

48 

1913 

6 5 

82 

49 

48 

47 

49 

49 

48 

41 

46 

44 

85 

47 

Av. 1909-1913 

5.1 

47 

m 

m 

m 

44 

46 

43 

42 

44 

43 

42 

46 

1914 

47 

49 

80 

46 

48 

46 

46 

46 

4 7 

"Ti 

49 

1 . 0 ” 

~48 

1916 

81 

80 

49 

49 

49 

42 

44 

44 

42 

40 

40 

KO 

46 

1916 

40 

41 

45 

46 

48 

49 

49 

82 

6.6 

7.9 

7.6 

7.6 

6.6 

1917 ^ __ 

7.2 

7.1 

7.8 

ao 

ao 








17.6 

1918 






9.1 

9.1 

9.1 * 

9,1 

"xr 

iLi 



18 2 

* 10.0 

1919 

18 0 

181 

10.6 

10.5 

11.2 

12.8 

12.6 

12.8 

18 6 


IL 6 

11.2 

180 

1920_ 

W 

7.8 

6.9 

82 

81 

46 1 

42 : 

3.6 

82 

84 

85 

8 8 

83 

Av. 1914-1920 

»7.3 

«7.0 

886 

n 

»86 

88 7 

»6.6 

»86 

»87 

389 


87-4 

7.1 

1921 ; 

42 

4 6 

*'4 8 

48 

44 

42 

44 

46 

49 ! 

48 

46 

45 

'46 

1922 

46 

46 

41 

41 

41 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

42 

41 

4.1 

4 2 

42 

1923 

4.4 

46 

80 

48 

48 

49 

81 

4.8 

49 

4 9 

81 

6.1 

5.0 

1924 

85 

81 

80 

6.8 

80 


















1 





Division of Statistical and Historical Researcii. Compiled from the New York Journal of Commerce; 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, averages of dally range; and reports received from the Houston Cotton 
Bschangfe. 

1 Avarage for 5 months. J Average for 7 months. * Average for 6 years. 
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Grains other ihwn Bread Grains 
BUCKWHEAT 


TabIiB 147. — Buckwheat: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United 

States, 1909-1934 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Average 
farm 
price 
Deo. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per acre 1 

Domestic 

year be- 
ginning 
Juiy 1 * 



Bushels 







1,000 

0/48 

1,000 


1,000 




acres 

pounds 

bushels 

Cents 

d&Uars 

DoVUirs 

Burets 

1909 

878 

20.5 

17,983 

70.2 

12,628 

1A38 

158, 160 

1910 - 

860 

20.5 

17,598 

66.1 

11,636 

13. 53 

223 

1911 

833 

2H 

17,549 

72.6 

12^735 

15,29 

180 

1912 A-- 

841 

22.9 

19,249 

86.1 

12,720 

15.12 

1,347 

1913 

805 

17.2 

13,833 

75.5 

10,445 

12.98 

586 

Average, 1909-1913, 

843 

2a4 

17,242 

69.8 

12,033 

14-27 

32,099 

1914 i 

792 

2L3 

16,881 

76.4 

12,892 

16.28 

413,643 


769 i 

19.6 

15,056 

■1^ 

11,843 

15.40 

515,304 

1916 

828 

14.1 

11,662 


13,147 

15,88 

260,102 

1917 

924 

17.3 



25,631 

27.74 

5,567 

1918 


las 

16,905 


28,142 

27.40 

119, 516 

1919 


2a6 

14.399 


21,032 

3a 05 

244,785 

1920 


18.7 

13, 142 


16,863 

24.06 

399,437 

Average, 1914-1920 

820 


14,867 

124.5 

18,507 

22.57 

279,765 

1921 

680 

2a9 

14,207 

81.2 

11,540 

16.97 

484,763 

1922 

764 

19.1 

14,564 

8S.0 

12,889 

16.87 

171,535 

1923 

739 

ia9 

13,965 

93.3 

13,029 

17.63 

92,587 

1924 3 

816 

19.6 

15,956 

103.0 

16,441 

20. 15 










Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in it^es are census returns. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

3 Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Including buckwheat fiour 
since Jan. 1, 1922. 

* Pre liminar y, 


Table 148. — Buckwheat: Acreage, productian, and total farm value, by Stai&, 

1922-1984 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
i of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 

1 mice, thousands of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 ] 

1 19241 

1 

1922 

: 1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 

Maine 




216 


280 

238 

218 

247 

S f!T77Fr? nfTnVWViWPPPH 


1 

■1 

25 

22 

23 

i 31 

22 

25 

Vermont 


4 

4 1 

96 

1 72 

88 

88 

72 

92 

p A T w f 1 3 t2 If 


1 

1 1 

21 

1 20 

19 

29 

23 

24 

Connecticut 


2 

2 

1 36 

[ 32 

38 


35 

41 

NewYcok 


214 

246 

i 4,368 

1 4,066 


4,368 

3,903 

5,417 

New Jersey 


10 



210 

220 

253 

200 

287 

Pennsylvania 



250 

4,725 

4,880 

5,150 

3.780 

4.441 

5,^ 


s 

s 

7 

153 

144 

118 

122 

131 

120 

Maryland-——— 

9 

9 

10 

185 

199 

180 

159 

i 199 

1 

196 

Virsinia 

18 

18 

19 

351 

347 

348 

288 


368 

LVi^mv 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

33 


33 

693 

660 

627 

589 

634 

702 


7 

9 

10 

140 

198 

210 

136 

214 

250 


26 

23 

23 



36S 


432 

379 

1 1 1 1 j 1 j j ! ! 1 j ! 1 1 

6 

6 

7 

\ 90 

102 

112 


97 

m 

nimms _ . 

6 

6 

7 

84 

90 

" 98 

71 

91 

118 

Michiiian 1 

62 

53 

§Lj 

868 

763 

964 

694 


925 


25 

28 

27 


392 

432 

313 

349 

445 

MinnefVitA 

75 

49 

57 i 


637 

855 : 


573 

.872 

Iowa - 

5 

5 

6 


75 

90 

88 


93 


1 

1 

li 

13 

13 

13 

16 

16 j 

14 

tmrrijsrrmmmmm 

12 

9 

10 

96 

126 

148! 

87 

188 

168 

Nebraska - 

1 

1 

1 

16 

43 

15. 

14 

15 

45 

Kentucky-— 

9 


10 

144 ! 

162 


130 

162 

190 

Tennessee - — : — 

3 

3 ! 

3 

44 

57 

57 

35 

62 

71 

United States 

764 

739 j 


14,664 

13,965 

15,956 

12,889 

13,029 

16,441 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates '*■ PreUminary 
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Table lA^.— Buckwheat: Yield per acre, hy Hiates, 1909-19B4 


State 


.1909‘lQ10aon 1912 1013 

! 




Av. I 
1909- 1914191^1916 
1913 

I 


Mdine 

New HauipshiTP-. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. - 
Connectieut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Penusylvanii-.- 

Belaware 

Maryland 


Eu. Bu. 

. 28.032. 5 30.0 29.4,32.0 
.22.03L0 27.3 31. 031.0 
.,22.0’24 0124.3 30 0*25.0 
.'19.3 22.0(21,021 0,17.0 
.jia619.5ll9.0j20 6jl7.0 

23 O 2 I. 323 . 8 I 14 . 3 !, 
21 . 5 20.022.0(22.0*! 
119 5 2L924.2iia5 
20.5'l9.016,017.0l| 
18.6120. 017. 5 16. 6' 


J24-0I 
.21.8 
-,19.5 
.19.8 
. lb.6 


Virginia 

"West Virgin 
North rcl'na. 

Ohio 

IntLanu 

llimoii 

MichigiiH 

WMon*-in 

M.EDe^o* 

IfWi 


1917 1918 


Ba Bu..Bu. 5a,LB«. Bu. 
30. 41 29. 0126. 0 24. 0 21. 6 2a 02^ 


Av. t 1 

[1919 1920 1914-192119221 
11920 t 


28. 5t 25. 0i30. 0,20.0 
25,l,i28 0,27.017.5 

20.1 18. 5 mo 16.0 

19.1 1& 5 2a 019.0 


2L 31*23.0 
21.5 21.0 
20.7 20.5 

ili'ilL 


.18 Oils 016 021. 6,23.111 
.22.7 23.024.024.0l21.0J 
. 19 8,19.019 017. 519, 3j 
.21.2118 G2i 019.518.0) 

- 17.3,17.718.319.018.5 


19.012.0 

21.019.0 

2 1.0 1 1 4 .0 
018. 5,19. 02 a 02 a 51 

20.019.0j21.020.0 


16.017.0 

120.021.0 

15.0 mo 

[ 17 . 319.0 

18.015.0 
18.0)18.0 

118.018.0 


{|ll9. 4*20. 0'lft 221. i! 21. 0*19. 0*21. 6j| 

320‘0| 
220.9 
520.0 


1923 


Bl. Bu. 

14.027.0 

18.020.0 
22.021.0 
2aoimo 

18.017.0 

22.0m0 

18.0)18.0 

21.618.0 
18.0'iaO 
23.020.0 


19.621.0 

20. 017.01 
m023.2j 


9 21 ! 5 22. 0,18. 3 2 a 0 
9 19.0 17.5(17.6 20.0 
5 24.0123 017. 7 17. 2|io.u*i>.x| 

!u 17. 5[14. 0*18.0 15.015.016.5 

, I I I I I 

1 17.717.017.019.0117.818.0 
9ia614.511.0 9.0ia0l3.8 
6117.613.014.012.216.916.2 
317.017.516.014.017.019.01 
1 18.313.015.012.016.0,14.0 

'21 oie,:'io.oi 5 .o’n.o|l i 4.7 if.slmolmo’momo'mo 


-18.2 

-14.3 

-‘ 12.3 

15 2 

-il'^ 0 


|20. 018 122.017.0 
;15. 3 18. 0 17. 0 15, 0. 
14.017.617 Oilt.5 
[16.018.021 016.6! 
14.917.5119.0114.0, 
1 




Seuth DaJ£< . , , _ _ , 

Nebraska* il6. OlaO. 0 16. 0 II 8 . 0i20. Oil 18. 01,18. 5,20. O' 

Kentucky 

Tenner MV 


|ir 0|16.016 0(18.015.0' 15.8 22.318.0 


rmteu btates. 20 5 I 20 . 5 21. i 22. 9 17. 2i 20. 4 21. 3*19. 6 

li I 


17.016,014.0116.0 

'—.13.0 

1& 017. 0)18.0 16.511 


14.117.3jm5j2a6| 


180 

14.5 

16.0 

6.0 

[17.0 


mo 


Bu. 

24.6 
20.9 

22.4 

17.2 

18.4 

18.4 
19.0 

18.7 
19.0 

20.2 


Bu..Bu. 

. 27 . 0 I 27 .O 
21.0126.0 
[22. 0*24.0 
18.0[21.0 
17.6ia0 

21.5*21.0 
2L 0122.0 
23.0,21.0 
14.019.1 
19.0 20.6 


20.2 21.0119.6 

20.3 22.021.0 
18. 71,17. 0'20.0 
20. 3 ' 25. 0 , 2 a 020.0 
16.6 119.0 15. 0;17.0 


1924 


Bu.\ 

j23.0 

22.0 

18.0 

2ao 

mo 

19.0 

21.0 
21.5 

18.0 

22.1 


19.3 

20.0 

22.0 


16.0 

15.0 

, 6.6 


ia7 


17.8' 

13-0 

15.0 

16.6 

14.9 

14.8 

m’s 

17.’9. 


17.414.015.0 

16.014.014.2 

14.0 

13.0 

115.0 


18.3 


14.9 


14.4 


mo 14.0 


15.0 

14.0 
14.0 


120.0 

18.0 


2 a 9 


14.0 

|l3.0 

ao 


16.016.01 


mo 

14.5 


19.1 


13.0 

14.0 

18.0 
18.0 
|19.0 


Bu. 

[26.0 

!23.0 

[ 22.0 

119.0 

19.0 

121.8 

22.0 
20.6 

16.8 
[lao 

18.3 

19.0 

[ 21.0 

16.0 
16.0 

14.0 
16.8 
[mo 

1 15 .0 
mo 

lao 

14.8 

16.0 
16.0 
[19.0 


ia9p9.6 


Div SiCn of Crop and L vcsiock Estimates. 


Table 150. — Buckwheat: Faim price per hushelj 15ih of month, United States, 

1909-im 


Year beginning 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 


July 

Aug. 

Wd|ht- 

S*ptemtK.r 

16 

It 

15 

15 

' 

15 

m 

15 

15 

IS 

15 

16 

16 

average 



tVa. 

€U. 

€is. 

Cts. 

Vis. 

Cti. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cti. 

Cis. 

iKnnwiiiwwiiiw 


73.3 

70.8 

70.0 

71.0 

71.3 


72.2 

12. i 

75.8 

76. 4 

7a 7 

72.1 


72.0 

08.6 

66 0 

Kin 

65.1 

64.2 

64.7 

66 6 

C8.0 

71.2 

74.2 

76.0 

67.6 

1911— 

71 8 

71,3 

72 8 

73.2 

73 e 

75 2 

78 9 

78.4 

82.4 

85.5 

84.9 

80.1 

754 

1912 

73 2 

67.6 

65-8 

66.4 

eai 

6a2 

67.6 

69.8 

71.1 

71.8 

72.6 

71.2 

eas 

1913 

72 0 

74.8 

75.5 


76.1 

75.4 

760 

77.1 

78.2 

82 2 

8a4 


76.6 

Av, 1909-I&13— 

7ao 

71.1 

70 2 

70.3 

70.8 

m 

71.4 

72.6 

74.4 

77.3 

7a3 

76.1 

7 a 0 

1014. 

79,2 

7a4 

77.2 

77.2 

sas' 

84.6 

85 4 


“"sai 

89.5 

90.6 

86,3 

81.1 

1915 

77.6 

76,1 

78.6 

KiVi 

81.1 

82:0 

8a2 


86.0 

90.0 

91,0 

87,7 

81.5 

1916. 

88.4 

96.6 

Wsim 

116.0 

imo 

119.7 

126.6 

139.4 

167.2 

196.4 

199.2 

1758 

126.5 

1917 

159.4 

154.3 

157.1 

161.4 

162i3 

165. C 

169.2 


183,5 

1959 

196,8 

191.6 

167.1 

1918 

186.2 

176.5 

169.8 

164.7 


153.2 

149. C 

i4a4 

156.4 

16a2 

163.4 

162.8 

164.7 

1919 

160.9 


14 a t 

148.4 

152. S 

155.3 

159.4 


174.5 

191.4 

192.0 

17a 8 

159.2 

1920 

267.8 

14a 2 

129.6 



117.5 

112.8 

112.6 

imo 

116.7 

117.6 

117.0 

1258 

Av. 1914-1920.,.- 

131 2 

126.2 

124.1 

124.8 

125 1 


s 

1298 


14 a 9 

150.1 

00 

129.6 

19«1 

mm 

11^ 

si 6 

82.4 

84,4 

85.6 

89.2 

“lao 

96.4 

iRIln 

99.2 

91. o' 89. 1 

1922 

86 2 

82.2 

84. -j 

89 C 

sas 

88 6 

92.6 

[Ban 

9a4 

102,3 

101.4 

99. 4| 89.9 

1923 

96.6 

94 2 

mfaw, 

KiS 

92.7 

92.5 

94.7 

936 

97. C 

96 6 


12a 9 96 3 

1924 

lias 

107.3 
















1 


1 1 




1 


Division of Cropacd Livestock tttiinate^. 
month. 


Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeeding 
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Table 151. — Buckwheat: Farm price per bushelj December 1, 1909-1924, a>nd vcdue 

per acre, 1924 


State 

1 

1909jl910 

1911 

1912 

1 

1913| 

Av. ^ 
1909-' 
1913 

1914 

1915, 1916 

1S17 

191S 

1919 

I 

1920 

’ 

' Av. 
1914^, 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 

per 

acre, 

19241 


Cfs, 

as. 

Cfs. 

as. 

Cfsl 

Cfs. 

Cfs. 

as. 

Cfs. 

Cfs. 

Cfs. 

C/s. 

Cts., 

Cfs. : Cfs. 

as. 

' 

Os. 

Cfs. 

JCoUs. 

Me 

70 

68 

70 

70 

56; 

67 

60 

70 

95 

150 

150 

175 

153' 

122 

100 

no 

95 

95 

24.70 

N. H.-_ 

76 

62 

81 

72 

681 

7i: 

70 

81 

100 

183 

200 

156 

122 

130' 

88 

125 

100 

no 

25.30 

Vt...... 

76 

70 

85 

72 

80 

771 

82 

82 

105 

150 

160 

170 

135 

126 

90 

92 

100 

105 

2310 

Mass... 

76 

85 

89 

85 

8o; 

83 

84 

95 

140 

166 

196 

160 

140 

140 

125 

138 

115 

125 

23.75 

Conn... 

100 

83 

95 

88 

95| 

921 

95 

96 

120 

200 

210 

200 

160 

154 

139 

140 

no 

109 

2a 71 

N. Y... 

69 

65 

73 

64 

81 

70 

76 

80 

122 

160 

175 

145 

140 

128* 

83 

100 

96 

101 

22.02 

N. J.... 

74 

69 

75 

72 

76! 

73 

83 

83 

108 

158 

170 

150 

150 

129 

100 

115 

95 

117 

25.74 

Pa.. .. 

68 

62 

69 

64 

73i 

67 

76 

78 

lU 

163 

160 

140 

120 

121 

75 

80 

91 

103 

21,22 

Del 

60 

65 

65 

66 

69 

65 

76 

75 

118 

148 

143 

160 

120 

120 

75 

80 

91 

102 

17.14 

Aid 

74 

66 

67 

71 

75 

71 

81 

72 

110 

165 

165 


133 

126 

85 

86 

100 

120 

19.80 

Va 

76 

77 

70 

75 

* 80 

76 

S4i 

80 

95 

150 

163 

156 

140 

124 

82 

82 

95 

106 

19.40 

W. Va.. 

76 

77 

85 

75 

1 78 

78 

83 

80 

101 

170 

173 

[ m 

140 

131 

82 

85 

96 

m 

2L28 

N. C... 

80 

SO 

80 

86 

‘ 78 

81 

83’ 

82 

85 

130 

150 


no 

111 

85 

97 

108| 

119 

24.99 

Ohio 

78 

75 

78 

70 

1 76’ 

75 

761 

77 

no 

153 

156 

\ iSa 

105 

1191 

105 

80 

94 

103 

ia4S 

Ind 

77 

70 

74 

73 

! 75: 

74 

78: 
' 1 

80 

112 

155 

160 

' 150 

120 

122 

100 

100 

95 

103 

la 48 

HI 

80 

90 

95 

80 

so: 

85 

95’ 

90 

130 

170 

18d 

; 180 

136 

140 

no 

85 

101 

120 

laso 

Alich... 

66 

62 

! 71 

65 

70 

67 

71 

72 

115 

147 

! 170 

; 137 

109 

117 

78 

80 

84 

96 

15.17 

Wis.... 

78 

75 

75 

66 

69 

73 

76 

83 

116 

174 

166 

1 160 

120 

126 

75 

! 87 

89 

103 

ia4s 

Minn 

71 

72 

76 

65 

64 

70 

70 

75 

112 

135 

! 170 

130 

106 

114 

70 

j 80 

90 

102 

laso 

Iowa 

86 

83 

90| 

75 

81 

S3 

77 

80 

125 

-200 

1 ISO 

169 

134 

138 

80 

125 

94 

103 

13 45 

Mo 

90 

87 

105: 

95 

85 

92 

93 

i 90 

133 

144 

180 

1841 

155 

140 

150 

126 

118 

105 

13 65 

S. Dak.. 















SO 

70 

86 

107 

1384 

Nebr... 

"90 

"90 

"95 

"90 

“'79 

89 

"84 

!"95 

iio! 

iso 

165 

iso 

"‘ioo 

126 

80 

85 

85 

100 

15.00 

Ky.c:.. 








; 1 

i 

145 



100 


100 

90 

100 

119 

19.04 

Tcnn... 

"7^ 

"86 

“79 

'”78 

‘"75 

79 

78[ 76 

100 

160 

140 

isO 

130 

118 

95 

80 

109 

125 

23 75 

u.s-.. 

7a 2 

66.1 

72.6 

eai 

75.5 

7a 1 

7a 4i78.7 

1 

112.7 

16a 0 

Idas 

14a 1 

12a 3 

124. l| 

8LJ^ 

8a 5 

9a 3, 

mo 

2a IS 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 


Table 152. — Buckwheat: At^age price per 100 pounds 


BOTFADOi 


Season beginning October 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Pefa. 

Mar. 

Av^age 

1914- 

$1.60 

$1,65 

$1.75 

$1.85 

$221 

$2 07 

$1.84 

1916 

1.50 

1.81 

1.81 

1.85 

L80 

1.70 

1.74 

1916 

1.86 

2.92 

315 

2.86 

3.00 

303 

280 

1917 

3.22 

3.50 

3 52 

3.60 

3 73 

4,50 

3 68 

1918- 

3.84 

3.70 

3.32 

2.93 

250 

235 

3.11 

1919 f- 

2.98 

2.84 

316 

326 

345 

3 47 

319 

1920- - 

2.73 

2.52 

2.61 

248 

240 

260 

254 

Average, 1914-1920 

2.53 

i 2.69 

2.75 

269 

273 

282 

270 

1921- 

1.76 

1.64 

L78 

L94 

208 

259 

1.96 

1922 

1.79 

2.04 

2.13 

205 

210 

212 

204 

1923 

Z20 

! 2.12 



206 

226 

212 

urn 

a95 

2.13 

2.27 





■ " ■ " 1 




■ ■ 







MINNEAPOLIS’ 


1 » 22 „ 

1923. 

192*. 


$1.70 

$212 

$2 20 

$206 

$207 

$2<^ 

204 

217 

1.98 

1.94 

205 

205 

237 

214 

237 







Division of Statlsticai and Hist{»:i<^ Kasearch. 

’ From the Weekly Northwestern Average of weekly qnotatkms. 1922-23 and after from OoiSh 

mercial Bulletin, Buffalo Com Exchange. 

* Prom MinneapdUs Daily Market Becord. Average of daily quotatkms. 
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SORGHUMS 

Table 153. — SoTohums^: Acfeace, pToduction^ dud total fo/rm value^ United States f 

1915-1924 


Ye IT 

1 

Thousands of 
acres 

[ ; 

Average yield 
in bushels per | 
acre j 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels 

i 

Average farm 
price, Nov. 15, 
cents per 
bushel 

1 

1 Farm value 
thousands of 
dollars 

1915 

4.153 
3,944 

5.153 
6,036 
5,060 
5,120 

27.6 

114,460 

44.7 

51, 157 

1016 

13.7 

53,858 

105.9 

57,027 

1917 1 

1L9 

61,409 

10L9 

99,433 

1918 ! 

12.1 

73,241 

150.0 

109,831 

1919 - 

25.8 

130, 734 

127.4 

166, 510 

1920 

26,8 

137, 4(B 

92.9 

127,629 

1921 

4,635 

24.6 

113,990 

39.1 

44,575 

1922 

6,064 

5,792 

17.9 

90,524 

87.8 

79,503 

1923 

18.3 

105,835 

94.0 

99, 473 

1924 » 

5,085 

22 5 

114,231 

85.3 

97,405 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

i Kafirs, mfio maize, feterita. 2 Preliminary, 


Tabus 154. — Sorghums^: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 

19$$ and 19$4 


State 

Thousands of 
acres 

Average yield 
in bushefe per 
acre 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels 

Average farm 
price, Nov. 15, 
cents per 
bushel 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars 

1923 

1924 a 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924* 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19242 

Iowa, 

6 

7 

33.0 

22.0 

198 

154 

100 

115 

198 

177 

Missouri 

13 

12 

21.0 

22.0 

273 

264 

100 

115 

273 

304 

Nehrato 

26 

26 

25.6 

18.0 

666 

450 

88 

91 

586 

410 

Kansas. 

1, 598 

1,244 

17.7 

21.4 

28,285 

26,622 

82 

80 

23, 194 

21,298 

Teias : 

1,891 

1,815 

22.0 

25.0 

41,602 

45, 375 

105 

87 

43, 682 

39,476 

Okl^oma 

1,523 

1,340 

IZO 

22.1 

18,276 

29,614 

92 

77 

16, 814 

22,803 

Colorado — 

380 

302 

2 ao 

10.0 

7,200 

3,020 

80 

90 

5, 760 

2,718 

New Mexico 

205 

197 

1S.0 

22.0 

3,690 

4,334 

90 

100 

3,321 

4,334 

Arizona - 

« 35 

35 

3t0 i 

30.0 

1,190 

1,050 

100 

130 

1, 190 

1,365 

California 

135 i 

108 

33.0 ! 

3L0 

4,455 

3.348 

100 

135 

4:456 1 

4,520 

Total 

5,792 

5,085 

ia 3 

22.5 

106,836 

114,231 

940 

85.3 

99,473 j 

97,405 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Kafirs, milo maize, feterita. * Preliminary. 


Table 155. — Kafir: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, United States, 

1916-1994 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

to 

Oct. 

13 

Weight- 

ed 

averaga 


Ct9, 

Cis. 

cu. 

CU. 

Cto. 

CU. 

Cts. 

€U. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

cts. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

1916 



119.1 

129.0 



188.0 

^^1 

214 0 

243 3 

187.7 

1741 


1917 

160.6 

166.7 


186. 7 

193.5 

E3H 

211.0 

179.6 


177.2 

»:mtg 

17A9 


1918 


154 8 

15317 

156. 9 

15a9 

1621 

173.6 

1741 

175.9 

lira 9 

153.7 

139. 7 


1919 

133.6 

144 3 

137.3 

13817 

129.8 

14A4 

154 5 

153.9 

135.2 

mmm 

124 8 

95.5 


1920 

95.5 

81.7 

6A6 

57.8 

67.3 

53.8 

51.6 


51.0 

5S0 

54.9 

48.3 

mm 

m 

35. S 

33. S 

41.4 


ilSjH 

63.2 

61 2 

63.8 

68.7 

87.7 

77.1 

85.6 

648 

1922 

89.2 

89.3 


92.1 

98.6 


96.4 


109.8 


94.1 


96.6 


94.1 

86.8 

SAB 

90.1 

87.0 

86.6 

86.3 

8a 8 

87.2 

84 2 

91. 5 


97.2 


88.1 














Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 156. — Kafir^ No, 2 WhUe: Weighted average price per 100 pounds of 
reported cash sales, Kansas City, 1909-1924 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 

ed 

average^ 

190O_ - 

$L 20 

$1.31 

$L53 

$1.42 

$L3r 

$L32 

$1. 46 

$150 

$153 

$1. 81 

$1. 73 ’$1. 19 

$145 

1910 

1. 12 

.96 

.96 

.93 

.94 

.94 

1.06 

124 

142 

134 

127 

1 21 

112 


L06 

.99 

1, 19 

(*) 

L29 

1.43 

1.44 

125 

163 

168 

136 

1 13 

131 

m 2 

1013 

.98 
1. 57 

.86 

1.63 

.85 

1.72 

.83 

1.72 

.81 

1.76 

.82 

(0 

.88 

200 

111 

CO 

109 

(*) 

141 

0) 

153 

(0 

1 51 
(*) 

105 



Av., 1909-1913— 

1. 19 

1. 15 

1.25 


1.23 


1.37 











1914 - 

1.04 

1.14 

1.33 

1.38 

1.28 

1. 18 

1. 14 

iS 

1 16 

109 

104 

106 

117 

1915 - 

,91 

,99 

.99 

.96 1 

.93 

1.06 

105 

1 11 

122 

158 

1 71 

184 

119 

191 a 

2.34 

2.11 

243 

2 48 1 

266 

3.17 

3,79 

3.36 

4.00 

4. 48 

4.34 

3. 69 

3.24 

1917 

Eliul 

3.25 

3.33 

3.69 

3.84 

3.37 

2 93 

2 65 

8.03 

3.40 

3.40 

3.27 

3.28 

1918 

2.96 

2.61 

2.60 

2 70 

256 

2 67 

2 97 ! 

3.42 

3.51 1 

3.61 

241 

2 34 

285 

1919 _ 

2.67 

2.93 

2.49 

217 

231 

238 

266 ! 

2.52 

2.38 

2 43 

2.24 

1 81 

241 

1920 - 

1.39 

1.17 

.9$ 

-91 

.86 

.80 

103 

1 12 

121 

1 13 

113 

102 

106 




Av., 1914-1920 — 1 

2.10 

2.03 

202 

m 

m 

209 

222 

220 

236 

ES 

2 32 

215 

217 

199!i ! 

.85 

mm 

.90 

1.29 

1.32 

1.20 

128 

138 i 

166 

1 72 

198 

183 

136 

1922 j 

1.78 

1.63 

L59 


L66 

1.72 

176 

167 

n?ii 

148 

0) 

2 01 

& 


(*) 

1.64 

1.27 

(») ! 
1 

1.22 

L19 

1.30 

110 

151 i 

-168 

(») 


1924 J 

1.78 















Division of Statistical and Historical Research- Compiled from Kansas City Price Current and 
Market Review, 

1 Average of daily prices weigjtted by car-lot sales, 
a No quotations. 


Table 157. — Kafir: Monthly and yearly receipts at Kansas City, 1909-1924 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

J ly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

B 

1909. 

mo 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av., 1909-1913.... 

19141 

msJ 

1916» 

19171. 

19181 

19191 

19201 

Av., 1914-1920.-.. 

19211 ■ 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

1 

■ 

7,020 

12,550 

14,291 

34,188 

7,464 

H 

m 

I 

m 

m 

1 ^ 

IP 

1,140 

3,150 

6,776 

12, 

B 

B 

1 

H 

■ 

^884 

15,205 

ISilOI 

12,813 

6,431 

5,162 


4,887 

, 2.357 

1,207 

1,428 

2,652 

8L994 

17,43^ 

20,574 

1,512 

4,928 

2834 

1,232 

6,283 

40,286 

62524 

5,432 

15,585 

9,117 

13,059 

36,652 

37,022 
3^088 
10^780 
25,995 
8;, 662 
41,703 
54,886 

34,619 
3i^424 
16,338 
21, 6W 
9,425 
40,410 
25,934 

10,595 

35,616 

28,336 
21,498 
51, 51?^ 
31,847 

27,227 

33,376 

2^526 

18,049 

18.418 

25,133 

16,078 

14,106 

30^352 

2,156 

5,482 

21,006 

30,246 

16^878 

10,410 

33,880! 

493] 

5,975 

5,298 

45,769 

36,036] 

11 , 519 
21,304 
431 
2,218 
8,932 
42,997 
13,121 

11,396 

9,576 

431 

1,602 

3,634 

13,182 

16,386 

6,283 

5,600 

308 

493 

4,866 

8,932 

6,714 

7,289 

2,0X6 

308 

370 

4.^ 

6,809 

11,704 

2^165 

319^530 

4^719 

msos 

118^087 

7,828 

26,09^ 

30,148 

25,673 

26,202 

30,115 

17, 175 

19,^ 

14,380 

8,030 

4,742 

4,723 

294,813 

14,722 

9,425 

10,903 

36,221 

19,589 

24,886 

19,589 

64,495 

26,365 

23,531 

28,358 

30,061 

13,059 

32,402 

21,930 

9,486 

22,299 

17.494 

7,762 

m034 

11, 149 
4,260 
15,338 

11,88^ 

2,77^ 

14,661 

8,378 

3,381 

13,983 

4,68^ 

1.971 

5.914 

1,971 
1,047 
3, 511 

6,714 

986 

5,790 

174.944 

19Sv666 

276^605 














Division of Statistical and Historical Resevch. C<^plled htmi SAnsas City Annual Statistical Report^ 
B 9 ard of Trade, and Chrain Dealws Journal. 

1 Kafir, milo maise, and feterita included from Jamuury, lOlfi-Deoember, 1921. ; 

























fruits and vegetables 

APPLES 


Tabli: 158. — Apples: Total production in the United States^ 1889-1924 


Year 

Pi oductinn ' Ytar 1 Pioduetion 

i 

Y'car 1 Production 

Year 

Production 



1890 

18m 

18<t2 

3&9a 

1894 

3895 

1896 

1897 

Bushels 
1^,. 05, 060 
bO, 142, GCO 
198, 907, noo 
120, 5o6, f(fO 
3.4, 773,000 

334. 048.000 

2.9.600.000 
2S2, fiOO, 000 

106. 728.000 

189S 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

JBvshels 
118,061,000 
175, 000 

205.930.000 

135500.000 

212.330.000 

195. 680. 000 

233.630.000 

136. 220. 000 

216.720.000 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Bushels 

119.560.000 

148.940.000 
U6,m,Q00 

141.640.000 

214. 020. 000 

235.220.000 

145.410.000 

253. 200. 000 

230.011.000 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Bushels 

193. 905.000 

166.749.000 

169.625.000 

142.086.000 

223.677.000 
99,002.000 

202.702.000 

202.842.000 

379. 443.000 


I>i'r.£*cn ot ^ rop and LjvcisToek BstAraatPS. Censas figures are in italics. 


TABiiB 159. — Apples: Total production December i, by StateSj 1916—1924 


[Tbousanr? of I ushel®' — j. p., 000 omitted] 



1915 i 
. I 

1910 

1 

1017 

1 

ItlJ 

1919 

1920 , 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

M.iine 

2,160 

r, 040 

4,2'J5 

2,010 

4,829 

! 

1,680 

4,060 


2,500 

3,241 

New Hamp^-hire 

1.058 

1,596 

1, 035 

1,155 

1,364 

1,200 i 

700 

775 

935 

1,462 

Vennom 

972 

3, 312 

1,248 

990 

960 

993 1 

600 

960 

521 

924 

JT iSsaciiL'=e"‘^s 

2,655 

3,450 

2,163 

2,430 

3,187 

3 , 0 

1,125 

3,010 

3,300 

3, 346 

Bbode Island 

176 

261 

196 

189 

334 

300 1 

63 

200 

450 

324 

ConuKticui 

1,534 

1.776 

1, 251 

999 

1,396 

2,375 

758 

1,300 

1,600 

1,700 

New York 

26,585 

35,334 

16,266 

40,878 

14,350 

47, 087 

13,500 

36,000 

25,000 

23,800 

New Je’-aej 

2,331 

2,260 

2,058 

2,463 

1,666 

2,942 

667 


2,203 

2,300 

Pennsylvania 

15, 254 

18,621 

11,646 

16,080 

6,513 

18,584 

2,208 

11, 400 

10, 855 

7,267 

Delaware 

366 

432 

798 

714 

606 

822 

68 

1,414 

1,200 

1,200 

Maryland 

2.400 

2,544 

2,559 

2,034 

1, 519 

2,600 

225 


2,300 

1,749 

Vugiiua 

13,176 

13,299 

11,778 

10,068 

8,943 

13,744 

570 

8,960 

10,000 

15,184 

West Virg-ma 

7,540 

7,762 

4,320 

5,856 

4,189 

8,040 

420 

6,626 

8,320 

7,000 

North Carolina 

5,916 

6,689 

4,500 

3,588 

2,000 

6,3^ 

593 

6,000 

2,700 

6,600 

South Caicbna 

663 

1,179 

1,636 

1,407 

216 

440 

293 

383 

274 

426 

Georgia 

1,876 

1,623 

1,713 

1,713 

417 

1,270 

698 

1,135 

864 

1,388 

Ohio 

17,952 

8*601 

6,760 

7,005 

2,976 

13,960 

3,390 

7,298 

12,395 

8,325 

Indiana 

11,648 

3,360 

4,836 

1,794 

1,190 

4,596 

1,029 

4,148 

6,035 

2,800 

IlUnols 

14,148 

4.848 

7,518 

3,459 

4,673 

5,866 

2,381 

9,720 

7,500 

6,200 

Michigan 

9,450 

9,961 

4,146 

9.792 

5,844 

16,500 

6,317 

11,850 

13, 159 

7,333 

Wisconsin 

4,418 

2,604 

3,090 

2,811 

1,545 

2,250 

1,050 

2,024 

2,340 

1,378 

Minnesota 

1,235 

1,266 

1,446 

996 

1, 336 

1,350 

900 

1,020 

1,B20 

979 

Iowa 

9,660 

3,573 

.3,796 

1,584 

1,810 

4,410 

630 

4,410 

4^350 

3,000 

Missouri - : 

38,860 

6,003 

1 8,070 

4,246 

6,132 ! 

4,724 ! 

480 

9,400 

7,072i 

6,3 0 

South Dakota. 

301 

348 

1 336 

273 

168 j 

180 1 

126 

263 

212 

150 

Nebraska 

3,800 

1,278 

1,864 

625 , 

907 

707 i 


1,620 ! 

880 

1,162 

Kansas 

b,375 

2,268 

2,863 

1,503 

1,835 ! 

1,144 

172 

3,280 


2,812 

Kentucky 

12, 510 

4,416 

6,802 

2,799 

1,281 i 

5,022 

636 

5,070 

2,625 

6,075 

Tennessee 

6,076 

4,299 

4,170 

4,050 

1,259 

4,280 

754 


1,311 

4,600 

Alabama 

3,596 

1 , lie 

1,449 

1,662 

677 

1,186 

890 

1,098 

731 

1,190 

Mi&isififdppi 

424 




218 

190 

145 

216 

120 

315 

. 





44 

34 

35 

37 

31 

45 

Texas 

562* 

4b8 

367 

273 

487 

274 

274 

264 

270 

365 

Oklahoma 

2,340 

669 

1,293 

660 

1,600 

585 

486 

1, 140 

1,240 

1,675 

Arkansas 

3,550 

1,593 

2,574 

1,290 

7,164 

3,900 

120 

2,400 

3,025 

3,630 

Montana 

1,040 

768 

1,044 

792 

850 

825 

976 

610 

990 

574 

Wyoming 



30 

18 

19 

40 

35 

35 

Hnlnrodn 

1L080 

2,541 

2,190 

2,067 

3,418 

2,830 

3,200 

4,250 

3,010 

3,024 

New Mflnoo^ „ 

820 

469 

879 

912 

1,100 

434 

483 

750 

1,400 

720 


120 

138 

129 

138 

125 

80 

47 

77 

128 

* 70 

TItnh __ 

427 

90 

906 

786 

760 

1,064 

L037 

1, 065 

1,119 

650 

Nevada 

120 




53 

36 

24 

35 

56 

35 

Td^o . . _ 

. 1,720 

7^ 

3,843 

L200 

3,800 

3,420 

4,500 

3,900 

5,600 

2,520 

Washington 

. 7,300 

17,658 

19,830 

16,491 

25,295 

21,502 

^,062 

25,776 

33,000 

23,000 

Oregon 

. 3,128 

3,866 

4,335 

3,384 

6,921 

4,158 

6,667 

6,300 

8,000 

6,500 

California 

. 4;a9o 

6,930 

6,804 

6,560 

8,200 

6,000 

6,500 

7,850 

10,500 

7,370 

Dnited States 

.230^011 

193,905 

166,749 

169,625 

142,086 

223,677 

99,002 

202,702 

202,842 

179,443 


Divisioa of Crop and Livestock Ebtimates, i Preliminary. 


664 
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Table 160 . — Apples {commercial crop): Production^ hy States^ 1920-1924 


J Thousand barrels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 J 

State 

1920 

1921 

2922 

1923 

19241 

; 

Mp 

230 

657 

232 

480 

651 

Iowa 

420 

25 

220 

290 

1^ 

N. LL 

170 

110 

119 

160 

292 

Mn 

924 

30 

1,250 

850 

5S8 

Vt 

190 

116 

128 

89 

160 

S. Dak_ 

5 

0 


z 

Mass 

375 

172 

461 

600 

660 


110 

17 

130 

103 

120 

R.I 

75 

8 

20 

80 

64 













TrATlS 

286 

29 

546 

400 

471 

Conn 

215 

70 

108 

200 

260 


218 

31 

169 

70 

162 

N. y 

6.500 

3,300 

6,000 

4,200 

3,738 

Term 

204 

45 

95 

30 

106 

N. J 

848 

132 

552 

470 

474 

Ala 

20 

15 

18 

12 


Pa 

1, 547 

221 

1,216 

1,266 

780 













Tex _ 

21 

21 

15 

15 


Del 

219 

14 

380 

340 

310 

Okla 

29 

21 

38 

42 

54 

Md 

399 

20 

280 

460 

254 

Art 

724 

16 

620 

656 

787 

Va 

2.988 

SO 

1,400 

1,95(} 

2,520 

Mont 

128 

175 

115 

130 

70 

W. Va 

1,340 

130 

881 

1,400 1 

800 












Colo i 

736 

812 

1,034 

803 

806 

N.C 

260 

25 

236 

100 

307 

N. Mei i 

108 1 

123 

150 

315 

150 

Ga 

106 

68 

95 

60 1 

110 

Ari* 

10 

6 

Q 

14 

7 

Ohio _ 

1. 445 

360 

608 

1,033 j 

694 

TTtfth 

196 

198 

198 

260 

140 

Ind 

542 

109 

277 : 

300 

145 












Idaho—... 

756 

1,369 

1,150 

1,600 

714 

ID 

1,369 

397 

1,450 

1,400 

925 

Wash _ _ _ 

5,734 

8,300 

7,341 

9,600 

6,650 

Mich 

3, 167 

1,208 

1,699 

2,118 

1,222 

Ores 

832 

1,667 

L260 

1, 750 

1,750 

Wis 

161 

64 

101 

136 

98 

Calif 

1,230 

1, 352 

1,399 

2,100 

1,474 

Minn 

78 

64 

41 

61 

38 








United States 

33,905 

21,557 

I 

« 

35,936 

28,701 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Induded in ^‘Apples^’ (preceding table). 

By commercial crop is meant that portion of the total crop which is sold for consumption as fresh fruit. 
One barrel is equivalent to three boxes. 

i Preliminary. 


Table 161. — Apples: Percentage reduction from fM yield j from stated causey, 
os reported by crop correspondents ^ 1912-1923 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

ease 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

Othfer 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

' 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Exces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Stmms 

Total 
cli- 
matic * 


F.ct, 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

1912 

2.5 

0.9 

0.3 

10.2 

0,7 

0.3 

0.9 

16.9 

4.2 

3.1 

ai 

31 

33 4 

1913 

10.3 

.4 

« 4 

24.3 

.6 

.9 

.6 

39.9 

1,0 

6.2 

P) 

7.4 

53.5 

1914 

6,5 

.3 

w 

6.i 

,6 

.4 

.6 

15.2 

.8 

6.0 

,1 

7.1 

28.2 

1915 

1.2 

L9 

.2 

15.8 

.9 

.1 

1.2 

21.8 

5.2 

3.0 

,1 

5.3 

35.4 

1016 

5.4 

3.2 

.2 

9.9 

.9 

.8 

1.4 

22.8 

5.6 

3.0 

.1 

7.1 

336 

1017 . 

4.1 

3.8 

.1 

15,3 

1-0 

.3 

1.1 

27.0 

4.7 

2.8 

.1 

9.6 

44,2 

1918 

7.5 


.2 

19.1 

.8 

1.0 

.7 

30.7 

4.2 

2.8 

.2 

7.0 

44.9 

1919 

4.3 

2^9 

.1 

29.1 

.6 

.6 

1.0 

39.1 

5.1 

2.7 

.1 

5.7 

537 

1920 

2.2 

,8 

.2 

11.6 

.8 

,2 

.7 

16.6 

4.4 

1.9 

.1 

2.9 

25.9 

1921 

5.0 

.7 


50-3 

.6 

.3 

.6 

57.7 

3.0 

1.9 

,1 

2.4 

65. t 

1922 . 

4.1 

1.3 


13,4 

.8 

.4 


21.3 

4.8 

2,4 

,1 

1.7 

30l3 


5.7 ) 

m 


16.9 

LO 

.1 

m 

25.3 

4.5 

2,7 

a 

30 

34.6 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

I Indodes all oil^r climatic. 

* Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 162. — Apples: Car4ot shipments^ by State of origin^ June^ 19 17- June, 19^4 

Crop movement; season t 

atatc "■ ~-*- 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 a 


BOX AEEA j 

Montana 171 I 262 500 430 686 351 462 

Colorado 2,064 | 1,984 3,225 2,8bl 3,886 3,385 2,716 

Xew Mexico 636 | 407 969 279 615 438 1, 367 

Anzoui - - 5 2 14 9 

Utah 355 . 441 199 619 736 718 947 

Idaho - - 3.528 1 636 3,943 2,881 5,811 4,230 6,912 

Washington 15,837 1 16,232 27,169 » 21, 627 32,961 28,291 37,649 

Oregon 3,448 2,246 6,443 3,170 6,543 3,893 6,428 

Califoriiia 1,630| 3,473 f 4,163 4,503 6,065 4,966 6,504 

Total box 27,669 [ 25,581 45,591 a 36. 375 56,294 46,286 62,994 

BABREL AREA 

Maine 1,248 i 257 2,343 414 4,306 278 876 

New Hampshire 276 j 120 507 249 321 187 311 

Massachusetts 358 ' 252 407 627 159 284 246 

New York 5,867 22,900 10, m *33,860 17,735 29,981 20,357 

NewJez^y J 1,001 | 936 737 856 179 447 399 

Pennsylvania 913 1,794 1,266 3,402 226 2,038 4.030 

Delaware 349 I 375 498 751 126 1, 751 1, 590 

Maryland ! 436 714 600 1,637 138 1,124 2,179 

Virginia i 4,539 4,227 7,075 8,762 323 6,975 9,827 

West Virginia 1,280 2,919 2,849 4,880 801 2,240 7,384 

Ohio- 274 448 255 976 615 424 1,044 

Illinois 5,554 « 2,676 2,935 3,471 445 4,840 6,824 

Michigan 1,385 2,862 3,435 6,212 5,992 6,015 9,237 

Missouri 2,600 1,167 2,155 1,725 («) 3,080 4,011 

Kansas 1,131 398 535 738 62 1,083 1,412 

Arkansas 1,545 1,065 4,653 2,666 (») 2,620 2,769 

All other 1,931 939 1.008 1,679 7 592 2,630 2,518 

Total barrel 30,737 * 44,049 41,444 * 72,906 7 32,020 65,997 75,004 

Total box and barrel 58,406 * 60,630 87,035 *109,280 7 88,314 11^283 137,998 


Shipments as shown in car lots Include those by b^t reduced to car-lot baks. 

7 The crop movement season extends from June 1 of one year through June of the following year. 
> Preliminary. « Included in all other. 

» Includes 10 cars in July, 1921. 7 Includes 1 car in May, 1921. 


* Includes 3 cars in July, 1921, ® Indudes 13 cars in July, 1921. 

* Includes 2 oars in J uly, 1919. 

Table 163. — ApplSs: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin^ JunSf 1917-Decemher. 

1924 
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Table 163. — Apples: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, June,lS17-December, 

1924 — Continued 



Division of Si^tisUcal and HistoricaJ EeseansiL CoBK^ied from da^ of tfee Fruit and Divi- 

sion. Shipmentsasshowninearlotsindade those by boat redneed to car-lot basis. 

» Preliminary. • Includes 1 car in May. 

* Indndes 2 cars in July, ^ JS cars in July- 

« Includes 10 cars in July. . 



























Tablb 164 . — Apples, green or ripe: Exports from the United States, hy countries, 1900-19^4 
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Table 165. — Apples: Cold-storage holdings in the United States^ October J?, 1914- 

Decemher 1, 1924 ^ 

IThousands— i. €-, 000 omitted] 

BAKEELS 




Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. 


1 All apples, except those packed in western-style boxes, are tabulated in terms of i^rels, on the basis 
of 3 bushels to the barrel; since Oct, 1, 1023, apples packed inboshel baskets are also indaded in this 
tabulation. Three box^ are considered the eqmv^ent of 1 barrel. 

2 Jn terms of barrels. 


Table i66. — Apples: Warm yrice per huskd, 15ih of mordrif United States, 

1910-1924 




























Table 167. — Apples: Average L c. L price to jobbers at 10 markets, 19B0--19B4 
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Table 168. — Apples; Average 1. c. 1. price to jobbers per barrel at Keio York, 
September j 1900-Decemherj 1924 


Season beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1900 

$1. 93 

$L97 

$253 

$3.10 

$2 76 

$3. 16 

$3.55 

$3.81 

$3,72 

1901,- 

3.41 

3.62 

478 

5.00 

5.00 

5.06 

490 

425 

440 

1902.,.;^; 

L91 

1.97 

220 

2.00 

2 37 

2.59 

2.12 

200 

2.52 

1903 

2.69 

2.43 

2.94 

2.71 

2 90 

2 97 

3.06 

3.02 

2.91 

1904 

200 

203 

1.96 

225 

2.38 

2.44 

2 75 

2 43 

297 

1905 

218 

2 97 

275 

2 75 

3.75 

450 

482 

6.06 

5.59 

1906 

267 

3.32 

3.06 

2 62 

288 

3.25 

222 

3.66 

5,00 

1907 — . 

272 

3.56 

3.56 

3.34 

3. 46 

3. 52 


3.0Q 

260 

1908 

2.68 

3.04 

3.16 

3,50 

4.09 

4 53 

468 

5.00 

5.02 

1909 

272 

A22 

3.81 

3.69 

3.82 

3.21 

3.28 

3. 4S 

3.71 

1910 

3.50 

265 

3.75 

414 

412 

4 50 

4.75 

5.35 

5,31 

1911 - 

255 

3.06 

271 

3.12 

284 

2.96 

3.39 

4.20 

400 

1912 - 

2.66 

3.06 

Z75 

262 

271 

2 78 

2.70 

3. 12 

4.00 

1913 - 

3.29 

i 3.44 

i 3.75 ! 

i 4.00 

406 

! 4.79 

4 75 

5.34 1 

5.14 

Average, 1909-1913 

3. 14 

i 3.49 

S.35 i 3.51 

3.51 

3.65 1 

3. 77 

430 1 

4.43 

1914 

2 38 i 

1 2. 22 1 

278 i 3.12 

280 

291 

284, 

3.56 

! 3.65 

1915 

238 ' 

2.95 

3.12 

3.06 

3.05 

3. 19 

3.33 

3. 12 

2.96 

1916 

3.30 i 

I ' 3. 38 

4.18 

460 

5,00 

5. 38 

5.91 

5. 53 

5.28 

1917 

4,03 ’ 

4.44 i 

4.94 

5.10 

5.00 

4 88 

492 1 

5. 76 

6.75 

1918 

5.38 i 

[ 6.03! 

5.98 ! 6.31 

6.50 

7.88 

1 9.55 1 

10.00 

10.80 

1919 

6.12 1 

1 7,81 ! 

7.55 

7. so 

7.00 

8.05 

1 7.50 

7.08 

9.25 

1920 i 

A86 ! 

1 6.23! 

5.66 

471 

480 

5.01 

6.01 

6.79 

8.03 

Average, 1014-1920 

•A07 

4.58 

489 

4.91 

4.88 

5.33 

i A72 

5.98 

6,67 

1021 1 


7.72 

7, 18 

7.82 

8.23 

! 

7.64 

7.44 


1922 

3.53 

4.63 

4.94 

4.67 

6.08 

iftta 

5.37 

6.03 

6.75 

1923 

6.16 

480 

458 

4,71 

4.46 

4 69 


482 

429 

1924 

4.53 

5.82 

6.51 

6.21 

















Division of Statistical and Historical Hescarcb. September^ 1900, to May, 1920, compiled ftma Use 
American A^cnltarist, average of weekly range; subseqneaitly, comtdled from data oi tbe Fndt and 
Vegetable Divi^on, av^age of daily range. SizHie all varieties are iiK^uded, these figures can be tsiEen 
only as an index of the changes in the level of apple prices. 

TABiiE 169, — Apples: Average L c, L price to jobbers per barrel at New York 
for October 15, January 1, and March 1, 1881-1924 



Division of Statistioal and Htstcarical IRfisearch. To March 1, 192{^ compfied from the American Ajqri- 
cnlturist; subseqnendy comjaled from data d the Froit and Vegefcabte Bivisioii, average of the daily 
range, since all varieties are indaded, these iBgmres can be taken only as an index of the changes in the 
level of ap^e prices. 
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CITRUS FRUITS 


Table 170. — Oranges: Production and valuCj 1915—1924 



Florida 

California 

Total 

Year 

Produc- 

tion 

•Average 
price 
per box 

1 Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dee. 1 

Produc- 
tion 1 

Average 
price 
Mr box 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec, 1 

Produc- 

tion 

Average 
price 
per box 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

1915 i 

1916 

1917 

191ft 

1919 

1920 

1921 : 

1922 i 

1923 1 

1 

1,000 

boxes 

6,150 

6,933 

3,500 

5.700 
7,000 

1 8,100 
7,300 

9.700 

12.400 

13.400 

Dollars 

1.88 

2.05 

2.30 

2.65 

2.60 

2.20 

2.00 

2 30 
1.35 
1.35 

1,000 

dollars 

11,562 

14,213 

8,060 

15,106 

17.600 

17,820 

14.600 
23^310 
16, 740 
18,090 

1,000 

boxes 

15,060 

17.500 
7,093 

18.500 
15,528 

21, 600 

13.000 

20.500 
24,100 

22.000 

Dollars 
2.60 
2.70 ’ 

2.75 

3.76 

2.76 

2.18 ' 
2.80 
2.00 
2L00 
2.10 

1,000 
dollars 
39, 130 
47,250 
19,506 
69,375 
42,702 

47,088 

36,400 

41.000 

48.200 

46.200 * 

1,000 
loxes 
21,200 
24,433 
10, 593 

24.200 
22.528 

29,700 
20,300 ^ 

30.200 ! 
36,600 
36,400 

DoUars 

2.39 

2.52 

2.60 

3.49 

2.67 

2.19 
2.61 ' 
2.10 
1.78 
1.82 

1,000 

dollars 

60,692 

61,463 

27,660 

84,480 

60,202 

64,908 

61,000 

63,310 

64,940 

64,290 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ Preliminary. 


Table 171 . — Citrus fruits: Car-Lot shipmentSj by State of origin^ 

1917-Septemberj 1924 
GRAPEFRUIT 


State 



Crop movement season » 



j 1917 

1918 

1919 1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 8 



Cars 

Oars 

Curs 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Florida 

TeX54S ^ _ ^ 


6,100 

10,820 



11,062 

12,941 

7 

16,969 

48 

19,482 

99 





61 

62 


156 



California - 

234 

■H 

iHa 

433 

476 

552 

430 

Total 

3,148 1 

6,466 

11,324 

11,646 1 

1 

13,485 

17,672 

20,187 


LEMONS 


TPat»r 

< 




■nil 

m 

1 








2 

California 

1 5,030 

9.636 

8,948 

11, m 

10,562 1 


12,740 

Total 

‘ 6,030 

9,638 

8,948 

11,794 

10,682 

8,489 

12,743 


ORANGES 


Florida. 

7,418 

2 

15,259 

6 

16,912 

5 

20,890 

71 

16,369 

160 

22,639 

396 

33,410 

600 

13 

3 

3 

41,783 

Alabama ....... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 







Texas 







Arizona 

21 

14,413 

77 

33,905 

93 

34,154 

48 

46,829 

78 

28,372 

70 

48,342 

Califtffnia 

Total 

21,854 

49,247 

51,164 

67,838 

43,969 

71,447 

75,906 



TOTAL CITRUS FRUITS (GRAPEFRUIT, LEMONS, AND ORANGES) 


Florida _ 

J ’ 

21,359 

6 

27,732 

5 

31,952 

71 

28,310 

150 

39,608 

396 

52,892 

600 

13 

3 

103 

252 

64,953 

Alabama _ ^ 

Mississippi 

Tw^iTi.<nftnA 







Texas 





7 

140 

39,409 

48 

174 

57,382 

Arizona __ , 

21 

19,677 

90 

43,894 

118 

43,581 

99 

59,056 

Oalffornia _ __ 

Total 

30,032 

86,349 

71,436 

91, 178 

68,016 

97,608 

108,816 



!Divisio& ot Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fmit Euid Vegetable Divi* 
aloEu Shipments as shown in car lots indnde those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

J O ^^oww nept season eartends from Sept. 1 of one year through September of the following year. 
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Table 172, — Grapefruit, Florida: Average auction price per box at New York, 

1919-1934 


Season beginning 
October 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

se 

1919 

$3.72 

$3.67 

$3.29 

$3.16 

$3.28 

$3.60 

$405 

$5.02 

i$2.61 

i$6.20 

*$3.70 

1920... 

5.31 

471 

3.92 

486 

430 

4 71 

4 55 

4 54 

421 i 

14 33 

*456 

1921 

3. 37 

3.52 

3.86 

3.47 

3.78 

3.91 

446 

5.20 

6.18 i 

15.22 

*403 

1922 

3. 75 

3.84 

400 

3.73 

3.96 

3.63 

3.98 

3.48 I 

3.26 

2.96 

3.70 

1923- - 

2.89 

2.80 

2.91 

3.00 

2.86 

3. 15 

3.02 

3.45 i 

2.72 

1 3.06 

2.98 

1924 

4.19 

2.99 

2.39 














1 

I 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of “golden” grade. 
Eneludes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

1 Ten sales or less during month, 

* See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 


Table 173, — Lemons, California: Average auction price per box at New York, 

1919-1924 


Season beginning 
October 

Oct- 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aver- 

age 

1919 

$7.33 

$3.79 

$2.45 
3.04 : 

$2.25 

3.39 

$6.00 
411 i 

$3.81 
3.14 1 

$3.76 

2.91 

$3.12 

3.82 

$2.60 

8.17 

$1.87 

8.99 

$3.18 

3.72 

$2.61 

5.87 

$3. a) 
464 

1920 

473 

2.78 ! 

192L. 1 

496 

3.40 i 

434 

4 79 

4.68 i 

415 

3.84 

495 

450 

3.45 

437 

8.52 

438 

1922 

8.51 

7.44 1 

6.61 , 

5.01 

5.42 i 

420 

4 79 

6.12 

7.92 

6.07 

7,68 

7.28 

6.25 

1923 

1924 

440 

490 

3.31 1 
6.80 1 

3.42 1 
465 

3.01 

3.37 

3,37 

3. 51 

3. 18 

3.40 

2.80 

480 

465 

3.56 






■"‘”1 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly-average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales. Includes all sizes 
and grades. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month . 


Table 174, — Oranges, California navd: Average auction price per box trf Mew 

York, 1919-1924 


Season b^inning 
December 

Decem- 

ber 

Jsmuary 

Febru- 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

■ 

Juna 

— ” 

Armm 

1010 

$5.80 

5.79 

6.46 

5.00 

444 

471 

^$5.98 

496 

464 

434 

3.50 

*$6.39 
3.56 
*4 81 
! 417 

3.50 

$5.13 

4.20 

6.51 

3,91 

3.23 

$7.10 
4 41 
*6.97 
4.60 
405 

$5,71 
5.91 
*8.78 
4 61 
3. 49 

$4 76 
5.71 

4.63 

*6.^ 

445 

*3.67 

1920 

1921 

1922 

467 

*435 

1923 ; 

low 










Diyisicm o£ Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Dally Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking mm^de average of reported averages of all sales of the following* 
named bmnds: Fan! Neyron^ Golden Cross, Glendora Heights, Pinnacle, Barllbest, and Big Tree, lur 
eludes all sizes. Yearly average wdghted by number of sales reported during each month. 

1 Ten sales m^less during moutibL 
3 See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 


Table 175. — Oranges, Califomia Valencia: Average auction price per box at Mew 

York, 1919-1924 


Season beginning 
May 

May 

June 

July 

Aug- 

ust 

Segtom- 

Octo- 

ber 

Novem- 

ber 

Decem- 

ber 

Aver- 

age 

1919 

*$&03 

491 

5.06 

7.86 

481 

434 

$5.56 

6.52 

6.76 

8v42 

5.65 

497 

$5.49 

7.06 

6.35 

9.33 

477 

457 

$5.90 

7.67 

6.24 

8.95 

445 

5.81 

$5.91 

7,88 

6.23 

9.09 

5.56 

5.92 

$6.63 

7.91 

6.82 

8.45 

5.87 

6.64 

$5.56 
9.22 
6. 31 
6.04 
6.89 
6.58 

$A34 

ia67 

*$S.6» 

*7,68 

8.09 

*&13 

*6.70 

1920 

10(21 

1022 

*&90 

102a 

1924 

*5.19 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Pmit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simide average of reported averages of all sales of the fmlewiaf- 
named brands; Carmencita, Shamrock, Bird Rocks, Bowman, Advance, and Freffuintn. Ineludes w 
sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

1 Ten sales or less during month. 

’ See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 
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Table 176 . — Oranges, Florida: Average auction price per box at New York, 

1919-1824 


Season begimiing 
October 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

1 

1 Aver- 
1 age 

3919 

i$3. 16 

$2.80 

$3. 95 

$4.22 

$6.43 

$6.63 

$9.40 

$8.32 

<$4.88 

IR 51 

2 $5. 91 

jg 20 - 

, 1 5. 47 

4. 65 

3.17 

4. 37 

3.94 

4.20 

4.82 

5.56 

. -*4.17 

1921 - 

1 3,06 

4.18 

4.29 

3.95 

4.85 

6.08 

7. 15 

8.06 

8.99 

19. 79 

I 25.44 

J922 

3.69 

3.88 

4.08 

4.53 

A 34 

4. 72 

6. 67 

5. *±7 

4.45 

3. 90 

4.66 

J923 

<3.11 

3. 55 
a 63 

1 

2.68 

3.57 

2.84 j 

3.02 

3. 16 

3. 51 

3.85 

4.88 

14.81 

j 23.27 


j 





1 ' 



1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly aveiage obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of “golden” grade, 
includes ml sizes. Y^early average weighted by number of sales reported dui'ing each month. 

1 Ten sales or less during month. 

2 See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 

OLIVE OIL 


Table 177. — Olive oilj including inedible: I nternaiional tradej cale'tidar years, 
average 1909— IS, annual 1921-19S3 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


'Average 1900-19131 


< 'ountry 


Impons Exports 


Imports Exports 


1921 


1922 


Imports Exports 


1923 preliminary 


Imports Exports 


PJSIWCIPAL EXPOETING COUN- 
TBIES 


.Vlgeria.— 

Greece— 

Italy 

^am 

Tunis 


PEmClPAL lliPOETlNG COXJH- 
TBIES 

.VuAralid 

Belgium 

Brazil— 

Canada — - 

Chile 


Cuba 

Denmark., 
Egypt...., 
France — 
Germany.. 


3 974 

'a'Oj'eii* 

30 

2,020 


510 
3 4,296 
8,409 
1,693 
7,255 


Japan. 

.VIorocco 

Netherlands. - 
New Ze^and.. 
Norway 


Peru 

Philii . 

Sweden. 
Switzerland 


Islands.. 


United Kingdom. 

United States 

Uniguay 

Other countries— . 


Total— 


146 

4,803 

^42,502 

6,085 

126 
267 
3 282 
68 
3,468 

3684 


4,138 

22.950 


3 11,566 
22,272 
75,130 
86,454 
18,060 


11 


12,935 


375 

3305 


4,249 

102,014 


377 


30,132 


206 

25,196 

1 

8 


305 

1,373 

1,224 

1,557 

3,941 

7,915 

157 

3,127 

44,847 

1,332 

134 

6,514 

151 

54 

873 

835 

115 

263 

2,654 

9,854 

68,739 

5,486 

7,198 


4,120 

25,004 

30,908 

105,768 

58,322 


1 

186 


246 

127 

9,321 

9 

20 


20,830 

36,464 

40,510 

102,472 

68,319 


171 

77 

1,116 

1 


9 

108 

10,009 


2,386 

5,896 

1,744 

5,635 

12,419 

186 

3,213 

58,300 

769 


207 


2,495 

I’iss’ 


81 

13,742 

4 


3, 356 
49, 645 
937 


164 


264,653 { 258,758 


193,227 


324 


3,812 

139 

120 

4,434 

481 

177 

420 

2,914 

17,136 

87,974 

<3,664 

2,310 


301 

24! 


234,984 


223,858 


(0 


190 


283,161 


260 

148 

4,184 

1,067 

214 


3,084 

17,853 
117, 795 


1,414 


210,900 


24,533 
8,528 
94,557 
125, 463 


147 


79 

13,183 

13 


13 


367 


2 


266,885 


Diyi^aai of Statistical and HistOTical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted* Con- 
version on basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon. 

I Intemacionfil Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

» Four-year average. 

» Less than 500 pounds. 

Six months. 
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FRUITS AND NUTS 

Table 178 . — Fruits and nuts: Production and value in California, 1919-19S4 


Farm value, Bee. 1 .| 

1 

Crop and year 

Per unit 

Total 

21. 45 


Grapes (table): 

$11,890,000 1 

1919 

1,60 

9,600000 

1920 

1,35 

8,775,000 

1921 

.90 

7,065.000 

1922 

.75 

7,875,000 

1923 

1.22 

8,991,000 

1924.: 

Grapes (wine): 

72.00 

8,280,000 

1919 

90.00 

9,180000 I 

1920 

62 50 

5,355,000 ; 

1921..-..-.. 

saoo 

7,500,000 '• 

1922 

saoo 

6,650,000 '1 

1923 

• 65.00 

7,605,000 ‘ 

1924 

Oranges:* 

60.00 

25,800,000 

1919 

■ 7a 00 

27,360000 , 

1920 

41.60 

12.910,000 ! 

1921 

45. 00 

18,450,0(X) ' 

1922 

24.00 

9, 120,000 

1923 

35.00 

9,975,000 

Lemons: * 

saoo 

14.000,000 

1919 

85.00 

9.350.000 

6.000000 

1920 

saoo 

1921 

7a 00 

10,150000 

1922 

25.00 

5,260,000 

1923 

46,00 

6,302,000 

1924 

Figs: 

240.00 

32,400000- 

1919 

moo 

12,643,000 

1920 

130.00 

13,00O(XJO 

1921 

140.00 

16,400000 

1922 

100.00 

13,000000 

1923 

110.00 

10650000 

1924- 

Olives: 

eaooi 

2,520000 

1919 

90.00 

3,150000 

1926. 

53.00 

2,226,000 

1921 

5000 

2,400000 

1922 

3000 

2,070 (KO 

1923 

45.00 

1,756,000 

1924 

Almonds; 

15000 

1,860006 

1919 

20000 

3,500,000 

1920 

125.00 

1,625,000 

1921 

18000 

2,520000 

1922.,,,.... 

16000 

2,720,000 

1923 

moo 

1,890000 

1924 

Walnuts: 

21000 

3$, 325, 000 

i 1919 

236.00 

41,595,000 

1920 

19000 

27,550,000 

1921 

moo 

24,885,000 

1922 

70 00 

20300,000 

1923 

8000 

14,400,000 

1924 

ii. 


Crop and year 


Produc- 

tion 


Apples: 

1919.. 

1920.. 
1921-. 

1922.. 


1924.. .... 
Pears: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924.. —, 
Peaches: 

2919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Apricots: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Prunes:* 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 . 

Plains; 

1919 

1920.. .-. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924.. ... 
Cherries: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924.. ... 
Baisins;* 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922.. ... 

1923 

1924 


Bushels 

3.200.000 

6,000,000 

6.500.000 

7.850.000 
10,500,000 

7.370.000 
Tons 

115.000 

102.000 
86,000 

150.000 

133.000 

117.000 

430.000 

360.000 

310.000 

410.000 

380.000 

285.000 

175.000 

110.000 
100,000 

146.000 

210.000 

137.000 

135.000 
97,260 

100.000 
110,000 

130.000 

116.000 

42.000 

36.000 

42.000 

48.000 

69.000 

39.000 

12,400 

17.500 

13.000 

14.000 

17.000 

13.500 

182,500 

177.000 

145.000 

237.000 

290.000 

180.000 


Produc- 

tion 


Tons 

200,000 

190.000 

210.000 

308.000 

442.000 

480.000 

400.000 

375.000 

310.000 

450.000 

428.000 

350.000 
Boxes 

15.528.000 

21.600.000 

13.000. 000 

20.500.000 

24. 100.000 

22 . 000 . 000 

3.499.000 
4,965,(100 

4.050.000 

3.400.000 

6.732.000 

6 . 100.000 

Tons 

12,000 

12,300 

9,600 

11,000 

9,500 

6,000 

8,800 

8,000 


10,000 

17.000 

5.500 

7,250 

5,600 

6,000 

8.500 

11.000 

9,200 

28,100 

21,000 

19.500 

27.000 

26.000 

21.500 


Farm value, Bee, 1 


Per unit Total 


$75.00 

76.00 

75.00 

52.00 

35.00 

38.00 

5a 00 

75.00 

82.00 

65.00 
4a 00 

63.00 

276 

218 

280 

2.00 

2.00 

2.10 

ZOO 

Z92 

3.45 

3,30 

1.60 

2.40 

isaoo 
9a 00 

145.00 

12a 00 
9 a 00 
10a 00 

laaoo 
9a €0 
oaoo 

125.00 

65.00 
9Zoa 

44a 00 
saaoo 
moo 
29a 00 
26a 00 

300.00 

moo 

40a0D 
4oaoo 
36 a 00 
4 oa(io 

420.00 


$15^000,000 

14.260.000 

15.750.000 

16.016.000 

16.470.000 

18.240.000 

20,000,000 

28.125.000 

25.420.000 

29.250.000 

17.120.000 
2^050,000 

42.702.000 

47.068.000 

36.400.000 
41,000,000 

48.200.000 
46,^000 

6.996.000 

14.469.000 

13.973.000 

11 . 220.000 

10.771.000 

14.640.000 

1,800,000 

1.107.000 

1.392.000 

1.320.000 

m,m 

1.406.000 


738.000 

1 . 250.000 

1.106.000 

506.000 

3.190.000 

1.980.000 

1.920.000 

2.465.000 

2, 86 a 000 

2, 76a 000 

15.466.000 
a4oaooo 
7, sea 000 
aTaaooo 

twm 

9,090,000 


Biviaion of Crop and Liveetoeh Estunates; CaUfornia estimates in cooperatiem with Caliicmia Be- 
parpen! Agriculture. 1924 estimates are preliminary. 

* Bried basis. 

a Representing the commercial aop year 1: 
the fruit that set during the season of 1924 and 
1925. 
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TabIjE 179. — fruiX: Production and value in Florida^ 1919-1924 


Crop and year 

Produc- 

Farm value. Dee. 1 

Crop and year 

Produc- 

Farm value, Bee. 1 

tion 

Per unit 

Total 

tion 

Per unit 

Total 

Oranges: 

1919 

Boxte 

7.000. 000 
8,100,000 

7.300.000 

9.700.000 

12.400.000 

13.400.000 

5.500.000 

5.100.000 

6.000. 000 

7.200.000 
8,000,000 

8.600.000 

$2.50 

$17,500,000 

17,820,000 

14.600.000 

22.310.000 

16.740.000 

Limes: 

1919 

Boxes 

28,000 

$3.45 


1920 

2.20 


26,000 

33.000 

35.000 

40.000 

3. 10 

81,000 

91.000 

102.000 
120,000 

117.000 

111.000 

1921 

2.00 

.,1921 

2.76 

1922.., . 

2.30 

1922 


1923 

1.35 

1923 


1924. 

L35 

18.090.000 

10.175.000 

1924. 

38,000 

3.25 

Grapefruit;! 

1919... 

1.85 1 

Pineapples; 

1919 

Crates 

26,000 

4.25 

1920 

2.30 

11.730.000 

10.200.000 
13,680,000 

9.600.000 

11.180.000 

1920 

47.000 

11.000 
22,000 
57,000 


202,000 

1921 . 

1.70 

1921 


55.000 

105.000 

228.000 

1922,, 

1.90 

1922 

4.75 

1923 

1.20 



1921 

1.30 

1924 

90,000 


225,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; 1924 estimates are preliminary 
1 Price Nov. 15. 
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Table 180, — Cranberries: Production and farm value^ United States, 1914-1924 


Year 

Production, 
tbousands 
of barrels 

Average 
farm price 
per barrel 
Dec.l 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

Year 

Production, 
thousands 
of barrels 

Average 
farm price 
perbmel 
Dec. 1 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1QU 

697 

$3.97 ; 
6.59 ! 

2,766 

2,908 

1020 ^ 

449 

$12.28 

ia99 

5,514 
a 528 

mu 

441 i 

1021 

384 

mm 

471 

7.32 1 

3,449 

2,550 

3,791 

4^597 

1022 

560 

10.18 

6,702 

4,664 

6,166 

1917 

249 

ia24 

1023 

652 

7.15 

1918 

1919 

' . 3621 

549 

ia77 
a 37 

1924! 

523; 

9.88 

J 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ Preliminary. 


Table 18L — Cranberries: Production and total farm value, by States, 192S 

and 1924 


State 

Production, 
thousands of 
barrels 

Average farm 
price per barrel, 
Dec. 1 1 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

Massachusetts 

410 

205 

37 

280 

198 

46 

$6.50 

800 

9.70 

$10.00 

9.50 

10.75 

2,665 

1,640 

359 

2,800 

1,881 

484 

New Jersey , 

Wisoonsin 

ToM__ 

652 1 523 

' 1 

7.15 

9.88 


5,165 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Prelifiiinory. 
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GRAPES 


Table 182. — Grapes: Estimated production^ by States^ 19^3 and 19^4 


State 

1923 

1921* : 

State 

1923 

1924* 


Totis 

Tons 


Tom 

Tons 


52 

46 


2JIW 

2 925 

Nftw Hampshire _ ... 

SS 

84 

Kentuckv... 

^846 

LOOI 

Vermont..’ 

37 


I'enne.SSe'e- 

L032 

1,496 

Massachusetts 

456 

440 

-Alabama — 

735 

826 

Rhodfi Island . . ^ 

256 

2S9 

Mississippi 

252 


Connectieut 

978 

1,075 

Lniiisiana 

25 

36 

New York 

62,000 

so; 000 

Texas - 

1,162 

1,320 

New Jersey 

2.244 

2,338 

Oklahoma 

1,470 

1,875 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware ^ _ 

16,600 

770 

19,750 

1,400 

Arkansas 

Colorado _ . _ _ . 

960 

297 

1,230 

280 

Maryland _ . 

880 

770 

New Mfiriftft 

685 

620 

Virginia 

2,016 

2,349 

Arizona _ __ _ 

340 

350 

West Virginia - 

1,092 ! 

1,539 

Utah-- .. 

689 

615 

North Carolina — 

6,832 

6,525 

Nevada. _ 


170 

South Carolina 

1,476 

L425 







Idaho 

300 


Georgia 

1,500 

1,638 

Washington , 

2,000 

l,1S2 

Ohio 

19,366 

20,400 

Oregon 

1,365 

1.350 

Indiana 

2,990 

3,185 

California 

2,030,000 

1,550,000 

Ulinois 

5,494 i 

4,900 


Michigan 

44,000 

51,000 

United States 

2,227,395 

1,777,462 

Wisconsin 

288 

- 279 


Minnesota 

74 

88 




Iowa 

; ' 5,940 

4,658 




Missouri 1 

6,000 

5,840 1 




Nebraska 

! 1,320 

1,068 





Bivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Preliminary. 


Table 183. — Grapes: €ar4oi shipments^ by State of origin, June, 1917-DecemheT^ 

19U 


Crop movement season t 


State 

1817 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


1924* 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cots 

Cars 

Cars 

Cm 

New York, 

3,621 


3,761 

6,079 

2,451 

7,728 

4,312 

6,667 

Pennsylvania 

801 

367 

S81 



1.658 

8^ 

1,148 

Ohio 

196 

50 

87 


68 

80 

92 

24 

Michigan 

3,298 


3,783 


1,237 

6,020 

4,202 

4,140 

Iowa - — 

85 

68 

106 

106 

68 

236 

217 

76 

Missouri 

28 

21 

36 

26 

4 

128 

58 


Washii^ton- 

31 

59 

37 

8 

67 

47 


82 

ClAlif/imiA 

13,361 


21,606 I 

28,974 

32,879 

43,384 

55,342 


Alloth^ 

68 

59 

61 i 

110 

38 

177 

198 

i,m 

Total 

21,379 

20,915 

30,349 i 

39,205 

37,202 

59,858 j 




■ ■ - ! ■■■ ■■■ I n 

Bi vision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled fr<»n data of tke Emit and Vegetable Blvisieii. 
Shipments as shown in car lots indnde those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

> Crop movement season extends from June l through Becember of a given year. > Preliminary* 


PEACHES 

Table 184. — Peaches: Froduciitm, United States, 1399-1924 


Year 


Production 


Year 


Production 


Year 


Produoticm' 


1890- _ 
1900-- 
190L- 
1902- - 

1903.. 

1904- . 

1905- - 

1906- - 

1907.. 


Buikdi 

49^438,000 

4^445,000 

37.831.000 

28.850.000 
41, 070^000 

36.634.000 

44.104.000 

22.627.000 


1908- . 

1909- 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912- . 

1913- . 

1914- . 

1915.. 
1916-. 


JSu^ek 

48.145.000 

36.470.000 
48^171,000 
34,SdaOOO 
62^343^000 
39^767,000 
54,m000 

64.097.000 

37.605.000 


191T.. 

1918.. 
1919-. 

1920.. 

1921.. 
18*©-. 

1823.. 
1924*. 


BtMi 

33^094,590 

6s^i?8,oeo 
4^ mm 

66,^901 
4^r“ 

51,1 


Bivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Cen^ dgnres in italics. 


* Preliminary. 
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Table 186. — Peaches: Production^ by States, 1915-1924 


[Thousands of bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

New Hampshire 

58 

24 

46 


39 

0 

29 

32 

40 

3 


152 

66 

144 


213 

4 

185 

200 

205 

50 


29 

14 



29 

3 

9 

28r 

31 

29 


335 

134 

390 


195 

10 

290 

262 

232 

230 

New York---.---—- 

2,106 

1,238 

4,823 

700 

1,262 

^600 

1,700 

3,400 

1,700 

2,178 

New Jersey 

1,275 

689 

990 

832 

1, 663 

2,134 

347 

2,000 

2,642 

2,480 

Pennsylvania 

2,044 

1,069 

1,848 

720 

1,100 

2,000 

350 

1,560 

1,907 

1, 504 

Delaware 

8i2 

346 

324 

136 

227 

203 

7 

320 

225 

280 

Maryland 

1,248 

600 

1,038 

235 

564 

692 

59 

495 

631 

681 

Virginia- 

1,358 

660 

928 

510 

682 

1,092 

52 

764 

504 

1,218 

West Virginia- 

2,164 

520 

900 

680 

760 

992 

48 

715 

526 

936 

North Carolina 

3,955 

897 

1,978 

1,150 

675 

1, 539 

644 

1,010 

260 

2,070 

South Carolina 

864 

545 

1,030 

998 

390 

832 

566 

845 

550 

912 

Georgia 

5,330 

3,510 

3,668 

6,092 

5,896 

3, 799 

6,5.50 

4,900 

5,248 

8,342 


177 

119 



148 

150 

130 

130 

120 

' 176 

Ohio 

2,448 

1,350 

341 

174 

618 

3,238 

335 

1,584 

1,3S6 

' 660 


648 

888 

518 


82 

405 

26 

650 

445 

175 

Illinois 

871 

780 

461 


450 

770 

76 

1,100 

675 

526 

Michigan 

2,360 

2,010 

744 

85 

448 

1,500 

358 

1,440 

1,125 

464 


112 

64 



2 

100 

30 

200 

40 

2 

Missouri 

i 3,300 

1,050 

728 


1,263 

1,427 

0 

' 2,300 

1,040 

■* 910 

Ts''p'hrflskA 

120 

30 



0 

5 

0 

81 

45 


TfnT>sav<t 

[ 2,442 

160 



214 

187 

24 

i 630 

i 78 

231 

Kentucky 

2,320 

880 

1,100 

110 

460 

988 

80 

1,218 

i 450 

i 1,134 

Tennessee 

1 2,460 

900 

595 

833 

1,285 

1,600 

320 

2,002 

1 460 

1,826 

Alabama — 

1 1^640 

1,110 

1,281 

2,440 

1, 083 

974 

1,230 

810 

779 

1,425 

Mississippi 

1, 540 

400 



778 

412 

322 

375 

260 

996 

Lfoaisiona-..- — - 

450 

587 



382 

269 

264 

180 

175 

1 325 

Texas 

4,081 

2,860 

1,728 

2,333 

4,621 

800 

2,200 

1,920 

1,700 

3,000 

, - 

2,408 

230 

798 

167 

2,924 

180 

360 

2,070 

1,032 

1,837 

Arkansas 

5,940 

750 

1,824 

217 

3,340 

117 

435 

2,040 

1,110 

2,800 

Colorado 

650 

405 

1,006 

959 

722 

670 

810 

900 

760 

920 

New Mexico 

154 

40 

124 

34 

204 

6 

8 

98 

189 

34 

Arizona - 

60 

56 



140 

48 

54 

128 

70 

45 

Utah 

212 

84 

1,366 

1,050 

884 

471 

763 

885 

802 

760 

NpxTftdii 

7 

1 



6 

0 

4 

0 

5 

1 

Idaho - 

162 


211 

h 

293 

42 

150 

244 

282 

102 

Washington 

566 

415 

1,747 

575 

1,545 

155 

772 

950 

1,333 

364 

Or^on 

432 

276 

273 

93 

504 

100 

106 

300 

500 

189 

Oalifomia 

9,768 

11,733 

15,724 


17,200 

16,200 

12,910 

17,080 

15,830 

11, 875 

United Stateb.j 

64,097 

37, 506 

48,765 

33,094 

63, 178 

45,620 

32,602 

55,852 j 

45,382 

ol, 679 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
* Pieliminary. 


Table 186. — Peaches: Car-lot shipmeMs, by State of origin, May, 1917-October, 


Crop mo\ ement season^ 


State 

1917 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19243 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

*7,308 

1,067 

1,434 

4,666 

2,840 

6,862 

2,777 

*3,416 

New Jersey 

1,218 

748 

1, 148 

1,307 

6 

1,695 

1,790 

1,463 

Pennsylvania 

879 

257 

366, 

316 

45 

268 

615 

447 

VirginfA^ 

126 

63 

337 

370 


265 

69 

613 

Virginia, . _ 

990 

322 

425 

458 


19 

170 

312 

North Carolina 

65 

66 

66 

343 

589 

1,462 

216 

1,657 

Georgia 

4,098 

7,995 

7,^6 

5,663 

10,636 

7,368 

8,701 

13,464 

Michigan 

*445 

76 

270 

*2,276 

198 

1,650 

1,087 

97 

Tennessee 

10 

152 

lie 

149 

218 

248 

53 

752 

Texas _ 

825 i 

1,579 

1,940 

62 

964 

25 

102 

756 



278 i 

244 

866 


42 

155 

93 

330 

Arkansas 

1,597 1 

190 

2,335 

20 

596 

1,521 

724 

2, 872 

Oohwado — 

1,347 

1, 111 

1,334 

773 

1,219 

1,420 

1,254 

1,782 

Utah 

1,146 

577 

1, 102 

402 

839 

1 261 

1,203 

1,110 

Washington - 

1,920 

647 

2,219 

204 

1,097 

990 

1,645 

411 

California 

^868 

4,518 

7,846 

7,354 

7,606 

9,085 

10, 212 

6,842 

All other 

*2,128 

817 

2,083 

2,605 

406 

4, 107 

2,815 

2. 848 

Total 

7 27,237 

20.409 

30,923 

*26,967 

27,300 

38,291 

33,526 

*39,073 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Compiled from data of the Frmt and Vegetable 
Divisfon. Shipments as shown in cat lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

* Crop movement season extends fmm May 1 through October of a given year. 

•Preliininary. . „ * Includes 2 cars m November. * 

* Ineiudes 8 cars m November. • Includes 3 cars in November 

* Inctedes 1 car in November. ? Indudes 11 cars m November. 
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Table 187. — Peaches: Car-lot shipments, hij State of origin, May, 1917-Octoher, 

im 


State and year | 



Crop-movement season 1 



May 

j 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Oet. 

i 

Total 

New Yorh: 

Cara 

Cars 

Cfl-s 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1917 





4,262 i 

i 3,016 

*7,308 

1818 






18 

999 

40 

1,057 

1919 




6 

97 

1,289 

43 

1,434 

1920 




22 

£,442 

1,202 

4,666 

1921 




1,663 

1,173 

4 

2,840 

1922 




3 

106 

5,953 

800 

6,862 

1923 





10 

2,166 

601 

2,777 

1924 3 





2,309 

*1,107 

*3,416 

Georgia: 





1917 


1,076 

2.983 

2 



4,098 

1918 

1,036 

3 ; 511 

3 ; 438 

10 



7,995 

1919 

'295 

3,073 

3,863 

5 



7,236 

1920 

4l 

1,315 

4 , 167 

150 



5,663 

1921 

1, 402 

a 659 

5,564 

11 

■ 


10,636 

1922 

682 

3,002 

3!681 

3 



7 ', 368 

1923 

1 

2 ; 238 

5,898 

564 


8,701 

19243 

25 

i,71i 

10,379 

1,330 

!3 

3 

13 ; 461 

Arkansas: 








1917 


10 

L099 

485 

3 i 

1,597 

1918 ' ; 


179 

11 



190 

1919 

2 


1,375 

956 

2 


2,335 

1920 



20 



' 20 

1921 

2 

3 

59i 



596 

1922 


5 

1,264 

252 


1,521 

1923 

2 

198 

524 


'724 

1924 3 : 

9 

286 

2,596 

1 


2,872 

Colorado: 






1917 




51 

922 

374 

1,347 

1918 ' 


5 

670 

434 

2 

1,U1 

1919 




860 

470 

4 

1,334 

1920 




62 

70$ 

3 

773 

1921 



, 1 

554 

659 

6 

1,219 

1922 




455 i 

965 


1,42D 

1923 




572 : 

681 

1 

1^254 

19243 1 ... 




491 

1,285 

6 

. 1,782 

California: 







1917 

1 

154 

173 

2,138; 

361 

33 

2,868 

1918 

1 

201 

762 

2,396 1 

1,122 

36 

4,518 

1919 : 

4 

205 

1,520 

4,363j 

1,753 

1 

7,846 

1930 

2 

222 

2,314 

3, 188 i 

1,624 

6 

7,364 

1921 


43 

1,672 

4,231 i 

1,652 

8 

7,606 

1922 


64 

127 

• 5,258' 

3 ; 352 

284 

9,085 

1923 


110 

4,473 

8,875 : 

1,705 

49 

10,212 

19243 

3 

65 

2,650 

2,889 

1,205 

19 

6,842 

All other: 








1917 

•3 

54 

894 

3,069 

5,453 

6556 

‘10,029 

1918 

82 

S09i 

1,952 

2,080 

2,(770 

45 

5,538 

1919 

27 

2351 

5^453 

4,996 

2,971 

56 

10,738 

1920 

2 

51 i 

410 

2,844 

4,754 

‘430 

‘8,491 

2921 

25 

307 

1,560 

865 

1,632 

14 

4,403 

1922 

13 

113 

2,465 

5,812 

3,508 

124 

12,035 

2923 


34 

394 

4,212 

5, 102 

116 

9,857 

1924* 


85 

1,139 

6,122 

. 3,068 

288. 

10,702 

Total shipments; " 




1917 

41 

1,294 

5.149 

5,743 

11,031 

«3,979 

• 27,237 

1918 

1,119 

4,021 

0,336 

5,185 

3,625 

123 

30,409 

1919 

328 

3,513 

9,216 

11,277 

6,485 

104 

30,923 

1920 

45 

1,588 

6,^1 

6,284 

10,528 

*1,641 

‘36,967 

1921 - 

1,429 

4,012 

9,387 

7,324 

6,116 

32 

27,300 

1922 - 

695 

3,184 

7,540 

11,886 

13,778 

1,208 

38,291 

1925 

1 

2,384 

10,963 

9,757 

9,654 

766 

33,525 

1924* 

28 

1,873 

14,434 

13,438 

7,882 

«1,423 

i 

<39,078 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rasearcli. Compiled from daia of the Fruit and Vegetahlo 
Divisiou. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car>lot basis. 

1 Crop movement ^ason extends from May 1 through October of a given year. 

2 Indudes 8 cars in November, 

> Prdiniinary. 

< Includes 1 car in Novembw. 

* Includes 3 cars in November. 

• Includes U cars in November. 


292S3*’— TBK 44 
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Tvblb 188. — Peadies: Farm price per 15th of month, United States, 1910~ 


Y'ear 

June July Aug. 
15 15 15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

IS 

Weight- 

ed 

average 

j Year 

Time July 
15 15 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Weight- 

average 


€ts. Cts, Cts. 

Ci9. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

\ 

Cis. Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

1910 

110 9 

115 1 

122.8 

113.3 

‘ 1918 

166.1 169.4 

178.9 

185.3 

193.2 

176.6 

1911 

135. 0 151. 0 '138. 0 
119.2 112L1 1108.3 

129.0 

131.0 

138.2 

1919 

191.1 201.6 

199.6 

205.7 

211.7 

200.9 

1912 1 

110 0 ! 

105. 0 

111. 2 

j 1920 

236.8 226.9 

235.0 

219.8 

244.2 

228 9 

1913 

[ 130, 5 '126. 2 

136. 3 i 

145. 0 

131. 3 1 

1921 

189. 3 ,205. 3 

216.3 

227.5 1 

1244 3 

213 6 

1914 

! 120.4 105.0 

1202 2 ; 

105.3 i 

108.7 , 

i 1922 

172.0 161.4 

143.7 

143.5 1 

150. 4 

152.3 

1915 

1 {99.5 85.4 

1 81. 1 

85.2 1 

88.2 , 

1 1923 

178.6 181.4 

171.8 

173.0 

183. 0 

176.8 

1916 

1917 

119.6 109.1 114.9 
170. 3 144. 8 143. 3 

IIS 3 
143.8 

112.1 
160.6 i 

j 

115.0 ' 

148.0 

1 

1924 

182.0 149.7 

152.0 

144.1 1 

j 

173.8 

153.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 189. — Peaches: Average L c. L price to jobbers at 10 markets j 1921’-19$4 


Market. 


Price per 6-basket carrier 


Price per bushel 


Season beginning 
May 


New York; 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1924 

Chicago: 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

Philadelphia: 

1921 

1822 

1923 

1924 

Pittsburgh: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

St. Lfouis: 

1921 

1822 

1923 

1924 

Cincinnati: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

St. Paul: 

1821 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Minneapolis: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Kansas City: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Washington: * 

1921 

1922 

1823 

1924 



Division of Statislacal and Historical Hesearch, Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. 

_ Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable Quality and condition only: they are 
simple averages of daily range of selling prices, 
s Quotaiiions began June 3, 1921; May 25, 1922; June 5, 1923; June 3, 1924. 

» Last reported Quotations of season Aug. 9. 1921; Oct 11, 1922: Oct 13, 1823 and 1824. 

» Sides duMt to retaOers to September, 1923. 
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Table 190. — Pears: Production, United States, 1909-1924 


Year 

1 

Production 

Year 

Production 

’ Year 

Production 

1909 

Bushelt 

8,8^1,000 

10.431.000 

11.450.000 

11.843.000 

101.108.000 
12,086,000 


’ Bushels 
11,216,000 

11.874.000 

13.281.000 

13.362.000 

15.006.000 

16.805.000 

i 1921 

Bushels 

11.297.000 

20.705.000 

17.845.000 

17.961.000 

1910 


! 199*2 

1911 

1917 

1 1923 

1912 

1918 


1913 

1919 - 

j 1924 - 

1914 : 

1920 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Census figures in italics. 
1 Preliminary 


Table 191. — Pears: Production, by States, 1915--19S4 


[Thousands of bushels, i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1915 

1916 

1917 

|918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1622 

1923 

1924* 

Maine 

30 

36 

24 

20 

14 

10 

15 

14 

7 

12 

New Hampshire 

18 

25 

19 

15 

17 

18 

17 

24 

12 

17 

Vermont 

17 

24 

14 

13 

10 

10 

6 

10 

6 

12 

Massachusetts 

75 

114 

71 

77 

84 

83 

45 

84 

58 

84 

Bhode Island 

10 

14 

7 

10 

11 

11 

6 

12 

10 

12 

Connecticut 

36 

46 

29 

34 

57 

61 

50 

60 

37 

62 

New York — . 

1,375 

1,675 

1,708 

1,352 

1,830 

2^700 

1,650 

3,200 

1,000 

2,100 

New Jersey 

596 

687 

590 

650 

402 

690 

185 

405 

, 662 

624 

Pennsylvania 

494 

509 

448 

518 

421 

845 

220 

576 

612 

629 

Delaware 

228 

164 

294 

238 

98 

140 

9 

158 

370 

3^ 

Maryland 

4S3 

378 

62^ 

455 

287 

421 

35 

256 

374 

335 

Virginia 

261 

122 

194 

119 

288 

438 

30 

270 

200 

436 

West Virginia 

63 

42 

33 


40 

66 

2 

38 

41 

84 

North Carolina 

150 

75 

150 

108 

120 

208 

100 

HO 

65 

273 

South Carolina 

91 

56 

100 


99 

120 

115 

104 

88 

1X4 

Georgia., - 

203 

135 

140 

188 

178, 

173 

171 


192 

232 

Florida 

104 

54 

46 

132 

43 

24 

40 

50 

35 

55 

Ohio 

560 

376 

334 

304 

157 

478 

126 

450 

332 

326 

Indiana 

410 

351 

410 

260 

107 

375 

70 

300 

334 

r 186 

minois 

406 

354 

456 

302 

375 

603 

100 

510 

307 

410 

Michigan 

550 

1,007 

1,080 

704 

405 

1.044 

532 

1,500 

1,006 

10 

Wisconsin 

23 

‘26 



20 

24 

16 

19 

16 

15 

Iowa, - 

106 

63 

82 

”■"'" 32 ’ 

30 

90 

5 

76 

62 

1 40 

Missouri 

294 

164 

265 , 

112 

431 

418 

4 

450 

475 

1 75 

Nebraska 

18 

10 

14| 

6 

25 

22 

2 

27 

24 

30 


133 

106 

140 i 

38 

221 

41 

7 

243 

m 

26S 

Kentucky 

264 

160 

204 1 

1^ 

55 

132 

4 1 

150 

\ 70 

117 

Tennessee 

195 

59 

75 

112 

115 

200 

65 

180 

1 $3 

2S0 

Alabama 

188 

90 

80 

152 

163 

158 

180 I 

176 

! 174 

224 

Mississippi 

160 

50 

30 

136 

125 

167 1 

187 j 

190 

1 90 

187 

Louisiana-. 

55 

48 

52 

52 

59 

47 

38 

48 

' 45 

65 

Tex^ _ 

301 

322 

280 

246 

637 

338 

406 

390 

340 

483 

Oklahoma.... 

68 

11 

45 i 

38 

250 i 

42 

36 

197 

100 

235 

ArlrftTiSA*^ 

135 

68 

102 

64 

123 : 

42 

39 

100 

45 

124 

Montana- 

12 

6 

11 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 


Colorado 

99 

99 

320 

194 

345 

386 

502 

519 

400 

550 

New Mexico 

64 i 

36 ; 


56 

67 

32 

24 

18 


28 

Arizona 

22 

18 

21 

19 

20 

12 

.16 

IS 

18 ' 

11 

Xrtah 

31 

12 i 

48 

51 

76 

87 

81 

98 

64 

70 

Nevada 

4 

2 

6 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

7 

6 

Idaho 

75 

60 

70 

60 

49 

58 

55 

72 

72 

60 

Washington.. 

564 

661 

595 

L300 

1.781 



1.740 

2,700 

1,600 

Oregon 

525 

555 

600 

672 

761 

760 

836 

1,400 

1,5^ 


Cahfomia 

1.650 

3,124 

3,523 

4,240 

4,600 

4,080 

3.570 

6,250 

5,542 

4^875 

XJnited States. 

11,216 

11,874 

13,281 

13,362 


16.805 

11,297 

20,705 

17,846 

17,961 


Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 
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Table 192. — Peors; Car-lot shipmenta, by State of origin, June, 1917-May, 1924 


Crop movement season i 


estate ' 

1 { 

j 1917 

191b 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1 1923 

1923 2 

1 

1 Cm 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New Ytrk , 

L 74S 

1,226 

1,509 

3,962 

^855 

5,418 

1,702 

Nc\^ Jersey 

62 } 

32 

121 

42 1 

20 

40 

75 

Delaware - — 

1 461 f 

413 

35 

267 


151 

541 

\TftrylnT»(l 

' 54 1 

43 

18 1 

36 


36 

63 

biuo'l 

29 i 

47 

5| 

54 

17 1 

96 

33 


i } 

! 45 

11 

49 

78 


44 

39 

_ 

Illinois 

334 i 

97 

324 

1,140 


468 

318 

l^lichigan ’ 

696 

343 

127 

1,142 

610 

1,860 

543 

Texas 

18 

127 

100 

88 

96 

47 

99 

< olorado 

382 

347 

624 

604 

733 

774 

696 

1 tab 

27 

34 

25 

75 

31 

82 

65 

’iV.ishinpton 

1,700 

2.421 

1 2,452 

1,906 

2,827 

2,678 

1 4,274 

< ‘regon 

699 » 

799 

930 

847 

1 974 

1,862 

1 2,675 

r alifornii 

5,191 

4,003 

3,661 

4,594 

4,431 

6,461 

7, 143 

All other 

170 

208 

257 

202 

142 

314 

423 

Total 

11, CIO 

30,171 

TO, 167 

15,037 1 

j 12,736 

20*331 j 

1 18,689 


r>n Jsion of ^^tatlstlcal and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Dm 
Bioi.. bhpments as sboTH in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

’ Oop movement season evtends from June 1 of one year through May of the following year. 

2 PrUiminary, 


Table 193 .— Pears.* Fann price per huaheli 15ih of monihj United States, 1910-' 

1924 



Aug. 

8ept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

J ear 

15 

15 

15 

IS 

15 



Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

FPjPill 


loao 

98 6 

loas 

122.4 

1911 

ni 0 

103.8 

97 2 

85.1 

111,0 

1912. 

106.3 

100.0 

83 1 

79.3 

92.8 

191.3 

iOO 9 

119.3 

95.6 

93.0 

97.9 

1914 

98.8 

92.8 

80 4 

77.5 

82 5 


SO 8 

83 8 

82 7 

89.8 

89.7 

1916 

109 0 

102.7 

96 9 

03 3 

105.6 

1917 

132.2 

125.0 

118.2 ] 

[ 

|116. 1 



Weight- 
ed avei- 
age. 

Year 

I 

Aug. 

15 

Sept 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

Cts. 


* Cis. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Ch. 

100.9 , 

1018-— 

..,168.4 

157.8 

147.5 

140.1 

156.6 

161.1 

100 3 ! 

1919 

J1S8.4 

183. 0 

181 3 

182.0 

219.5 

185.7 

100 4 

1920 

..195.5, 

197. 9 

184.2 

170.1 

164.5 

194.1 

111.2 

1 1921 

..1165 2 

175.1 

18&4 

1949 

198 7 

172.2 

93.7 ' 

1922 

.. 147. 1 


116 2 

119.8 

118.7 

139.7 

S2.5I 

1923 

..1168.3 

172.5 

165.1 

150.2 

133. 0 

165.5 

104.8 

127.4 

1924 

..175 2 , 
1 

157.8 

155.0 

i 

141.0 


105.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

■Table 194. — Strawberries, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total value, 
by States, 1923-im4 

i Acreage ^ Production Total value, basis, aver- 

State Acreage , rroaueuon age price for season 


Louisiana.— 
Mississippi - 


266.951 } 38,354 


Price quart * 


1.000 1.500 

2,500 6,500 

2.600 2,700 
2,240 2,240 

1.600 1.344 
2^200 2^100 

3,283 3.107 

2.400 2,400 

1.600 2.000 

1,000 2.000 

2.300 1,700 

2.000 2.200 

1,053 1,248 

2.000 2;2Qa 

1.000 1,600 

1.400 1,700 



DoU 


DoU 

DoZiZtefe 

0.16 

0.20 

aj 8 

a 18 

0,17 

a 14 

.26 

.27 

.24 

.38 

.28 

.18 

.24 

.26 

.28 

.27 

.18 

.26 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.29 

.23 

«19 

.17 

.19 

.18 

.15 

.11 

as 

.14 

.16 

,16 

.16 

.17 

.27 

.16 

.19 

-.18 

.26 

.20 

a 7 

.28 

.30 

28 

.23 

.25 

.23 

.14 

.17 

.17 

.20 

,10 

.09 

.12 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.16 

.08 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.26 

.16 

.18 

.11 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.19 

.13 

.14 

.19 

.20 

.16 

.11 

.13 

.12 

.15 

.20 

.22 

.12 

.11 

.13 

.16 

,17 

.21 

.22 

.16 

,13 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.11 

.18 

.13 

.24 

.21 


.15 

.14 

.12 

.19 

.131 

.16 

.16 

as 

.18 

.23, 

.241 

.17 

.12 

as 

.18 

.22! 

.22 

.22 

.15 

as 


1,7281 1,819 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Averse for season . 
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Table 196. — Slrawberries: Car4ot shipments by State of origin, January, 1917^ 

December, 192 Ji. 


State 

Crop movement season ^ 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

j 1922 

1923 

1924* 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Ca.s 

Cars 

New York 

210 

242 

112 

382 

244 

388 

301 

342 

New Jersey.. 

829 

1 446 

326 

569 

426 

274 

187 

402 

Delaware.. 

2,340 

1 822 

430 

640 

856 

940 

924 

1,307 

Maryland I 

2,193 

838 

611 

787 

1,069 

1,646 

1,916 

2, 153 

Virgtniu 

1, 352 

342 

208 

349 

697 

3,670 

1, 193 

1,919 

North Carolina 

696 

586 

484 

446 

! 479 

1,101 

1,668 

2,046 

Flonda 

193 

79 

21 

153 

108 

322 

1,038 

580 

Dlmois 

347 

125 

80 

98 

74 

260 

224 

367 

Michigan 

475 

272 

391 i 

439 

455 

640 

408 

386 

Missouri 

673 

620 

1,081 

318 

466 

1,963 

872 

990 

Kentucky 

676 i 

410 

132 1 

239 

387 

772 

827 

467 

Tennessee 

1,781 

1,234 

1,099 ' 

1,182 

1,393 

3,607 

3,279 

2,902 

Alabama... 

196 1 

279 

229 

147 

286 

460 

693 

408 

Louisiana 

1,100 1 

556 

682 

858 

1,631 

1,576 

1,678 

1,865 

Arkansas^ 

1,096 

651 

1 0^ 

896 

1,094 

2,165 

1,342 

1, 613 

California 

246 

509 

m 

569 

291 1 

201 

226 

19X 

Another... 

663 

443 

482 

448 

641 ! 

791 

1,028 

844 

Total 

15,065 

8,452 

8,105 

8,490 

ia696 j 

18, ne 

17,804 

18,782 


Division of Statiatifial and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Emit and Vegetable Divi- 
^on- Shipments as shown in ear lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

* Crop movement season extends from Ian. 1 through December of a given year. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 197. — Strawberries: Average I, c. I, price to jobbers per quart at 10 markets, 

wn-iBu 


Market- 

Season beginning 
March 

Mar.* 

Apr. 

May 

June* 

Market. 

Season beginning 
March 

Mar.i 

Apr. 


Juntf 

New York: 

Geras 

CetOs 

Cents 

Gefttts 

Cincinnati: 

CerOs 

Cents 

Cents 

CerOa 

1921 

47 

41 

27 

20 

1921 

33 

27 

23 


1922 „ _ 

60 

37 

21 

16 

1922 

53 

18 

12 



1923 

*65 

43 

20 

18 

1923 

48 

30 

16 

10 

1924 


41 

20 

13 

1924 


40 

17 

16 

Chicago: 





St. Paul: 





1921 

31 

37 

24 

14 

1921 

38 

44 

28 

24 

1922 

45 

29 

14 

12 

1922 


30 

19 

16 

1923 

45 

41 

20 

15 

1923 


44 

25 

20 

1924 


46 

22 

17 

1924 


36 

26 

20 

Philadelphia: 





Minneapolis: 





192l_ .. 

33 

34 

23 

13 

1921 

37 

41 

31 

24 

1922 

53 

32 

18 

17 

1922 


29 

18 

14 

1923 

55 

40 

18 

15 

1923 

58 

45 

26 

19 

1924_ 


41 

19 

10 

1024 


45 

27 

19 

Pittsburgh: 





Kan^ City: 




1921 

34 

34 

26 

20 

1921 

33 

36 

23 

20 

1922 

50 < 

34 

17 

18 

1922 

1 

31 

16 

13 

1923 

62 

41 

22 

16 

1922 

46 

40 

21 

16 

1924 


49 

24 

16 

. 1924 


40 

22 

15 

St. Louis: 





Washington;* 

i 




1921 

31 

33 

23 

14 

1921 

50 ! 

35 

22 

15 

1922 

54 I 

26 

14 

16 

1922 

55 

27 

20 ' 

14 

1923 

• 49 i 

40 

18 


1023 

42 

34 

17 i 

11 

1924 - 


44 

20 

li 

1924 


31 

17 

12 












Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compfled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they are 
simcflo averages of dally range of selling prices. In some eases conversions have been made from larger to 
smaller units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

1 Quotations began Mar. 17, 1921; Mar. 23, 1922; Mar. 28, 1923; Mar. 31, 1924. 

•Last reported quotations of season June 3, 1921; June 6, 1922; June 13, 1923; Juna 17, 1921 
• Sales direct to retailers to April, 1924. 
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ASPARAGUS 

Table 198. — Asporogw for consumption freshf commercial crop: Acreage, pro- 
duction, and total value, by States, 


im 1922 


Early: Acr« Acres Acres 

California- 6,140 8,100 8,750 

Georgia 1, 520 2, 020 2, 660 

South Carolina— 1, 6(» 2, 080 3, 500 

Ijate: 

Delaware 440 510 720 

Illinois 2,400 2,440 ^640 


Iowa 

Maryland - 
MichigaIl— 


New Jersey ! 3,750 4,200 5,210 


New York 

Pennsylvania. 

Washington 


Total I 17,390 21,460 26,280 


Division of Crop and Livestoek Estimate. 



1 24-ponnd crates. 


Table 199. — Asparagus for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 1918-19B4 


Yield per acre 


Price pw crate i 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 19 iaJ 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Early: 

California 

Georgia 

South Carolina. 
Late: 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Iowa., 

Maryland 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

New Y<»:k 

Pennsylvania--. 
Washington 

Average 


Crts. €rts.\ Crts. Crts. Crts. Orts, Crts. Dots, Pols. Pols. Pols. Pols. Pols. Pols. 
160 IM 150 165 170 192 176 2.05 2.19 2.12 1.95 4.29 6.18 4.06 
60 6« 40 60 62 55 45 2.61 2.68 2.84 2.81 3.62 4.21 4.50 


80 76 81 79 68 


7« 2.45 Zm 2.25 2.87 3.28 3.! 


70 3.41 a42 3.( 
80 L59 196 2.J 
70 2L00 ISO 1.3 
70 4.00 A 50 3.< 
55 3.86 Z.U Zt 
70 2.0S 190 Z4 


4.12 4.7q 4.67^ A89 

2.10 2 .^ 2 .^ 2 .^ 


&41 ZU 
5.41 5.5(X 4.97 


2.7« 4.2» 4.S 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Average for season. 


Table 200. — Asparagus for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, produciion, and 
toial value, by States, Jt9SB-19B4 






1922 

1923 

Tom 

26,200 

100 

Tons 

38,900 

200 





Total 15,470 20,590 23,140 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table ^01. — Asparagus for canning, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

ms-19$4 


Price per ton 
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BEANS 


Table 202, — Beam, snap, for table consumption, commercial crop: Acreage, pro- 
duction, and total value, by States, 1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, average 
price for season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 








ham- 

ham- 

ham- 

IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

Early: 

ACTi.S 

Aaes 

Acres 

perai 

pers i 

pers 1 

dollars 

doUars 

dollars 

Alabama — 

1,1'iO 

700 

1,060 

166 

54 

52 

251 

92 

109 

California-- 

2,]js0 

1,9S0 

2,000 

382 

697 

680 

1, 100 

2,697 

714 

Florida 

12,310 

14,460 

19, 780 

1,256 

1,865 

1,484 

2,839 

3,581 

3,205 

Georgia 

230 

650 

1,850 

34 

68 

104 

51 

162 

101 

Louisiana-- 

1,970 

1,840 

2,240 

154 

129 

197 

243 

330 

540 

Mississippi 

3,530 

2,540 

•2,660 

385 

147 

149 

404 

184 

265 

Korth Carolina 

1, 910 

2,140 

2,630 

178 

340 

263 

267 

456 

189 

South Carolina 

4,320 

4,600 

4,490 

540 

511 

864 

967 

1, 175 

617 

TesxtS - 

2,600 

3, 210 

3,030 

151 

302 

361 

151 

806 

704 

Virginia 

1,490 , 

3,100 1 

3,720 

295 

223 

372 

296 

502 

688 

Late: 


1 








TIliTinis _ __ _ 


580 , 

600 


52 

48 


63 

77 

Maryland 

( 560 i 

3, 830 i 

4,070 

80 

306 

285 i 

120 

308 

382 

New Jersey 

1 4,450 1 


5,030 

536 

755 

865 1 

1,166 

1, 178 

1,496 

Tennessee 

380 1 

720 

2,190 

38 

60 

256 

33 

62 

241 

Total 

37, 090 

44,870 

65,350 1 

4,194 

5,499 

6,480 

7,887 

11,686 

9,231 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i l-bushel hampers. 


Table 203. — Beans, snap, for table consumption, commercial crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 1918-1924 


State 

Yield per acre 


Price per hamper 

2 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Samp. 

Samp. 

Samp. 

Samp. 

Samp. 

Samp. 

Samp. 

Dots. 

Dols, 

JOols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Alabama 

m 

112 

95 

89 

144 

77 

49 


2.30 

2.75 

1.96 

1.61 

1. 71 

2.10 

California— 

350 

267 

308 

358 

175 

352 


1.26 

1.60 




3.87 

1.05 

Florida 

116 


105 

125 


129 

75 

1.38 

2.00 




1.02 

2.16 

Georgia 

126 





105 

56 

1.64 

1.30 

1.42 




EsSl 

Louisiana— 

182 

163 

178 

165 

78 


88 

2.23 

2.36 

2.23 


1.68 

2.56 

2.74 

Mississippi— 



74 

76 


58 

56 

1.44 

1.64 




1.25 

1.78 

N. Carolina. 

176 

178 

ISO 

128 

93 

159 


1.05 

1.58 



EiKiti 

1.34 

.72 

S. Carolina- 

125 

96 

82 

128 

126 

111 

81 

1.66 

1. 77 




PlMt] 

1,42 

Texas 

175 

198 

138 


68 

94 

119 

2.25 

2.38 


[jKg 

1.00 

2.67 

1.95 

Virginia. 

178 

178 

182 

175 

198 

72 


1.68 

wwm 

212 

1.81 


2.26 

1.85 

Late: 















Illinois 













1.21 

1.61 

Maryland 

■1^ 

144 

■EIS 

142 

142 



ECS 


i.§9 

1.56 

1.50 

1.30 

1.34 

New Jerbcy. 

175 

144 

181 

121 


167 

172 

1.09 

1.39 

1.45 


2.18 

1.56 

1.73 

Tennessee 

65 


mm 

110 



117 

1.02 

1.65 

1.85 

iiKti 

.88 

1.25 

.04 

Average 

173 

137 

154 

149 

113 

123 

99 

1.37 

1.76 

1.74 

1.85 

1.88 

2.13 

1 1.68 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. = Average for season. 


Table 204. — Beans, snap, for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 1922-1924 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis,* aver- 
age price for season 

1922 


m 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tens 

m 

m 

Em 

Califomia 

890 

1,060 

1,220 

4,000 

3,700 

3,400 

250 

217 

212 

Colorado 

610 

750 

1,200 

1,500 

2,600 

3, COO 

85 

156 

216 

Louisiana 

380 

160 

370 

800 

500 

300 

36 

25 

15 

Maine 

310 

460 

640 

600 

900 

1,400 

30 

45 

84 

Maryland 

SCO 

950 

920 

1,700 

2,500 

1,000 

89 

130 

61 

Michigan 

930 

1,290 

1,990 

1, 100 

1,000 

2,200 

61 

62' 

126 

New Ytffk 

3,570 

4,670 

5^900 

7,100 

9,100 

13,000 

611 

741 

1,110 

Oregon 

320 

750 

1,040 

800 

1,900 

3, 100 

49 

119 

194 

Pennsylvania 

240 

430 

430 

500 

900 

1, lOO 

20 

36 

50 

Tennessee 

420 

390 

670 

800 

COO 

1,600 

30 

26 


Utah 

210 

290 

360 

400 

600 

1,000 

19 

28 

50 

Washiiijjton--, 

Wisconsm 

430 

280 

3S0 

1,800 

900 

1,000 

93 

58 

68 

1,590 

2^830 

3,400 

4,800 

3,400 

5,700 

3,700 

264 

358 

263 

Other States. 

1,700 

1,900 

1,520 

3,400 

2,300 

184 

175 

125 

TotaL 

12,4t»0 

16,410 

20,010 


34,300 

38,700 

1,721 


2,653 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates- 
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Table 205. — Beansy snaptfor canning^ commercial crop: Yield per acre and pricey 

1918-im 


Yield per acre j Price per ton 



1918 

1919 

1 

1922 <1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Tom 

Tom 

Tons 

Tom 

1 

f 

Tons 

DoU. 

Dols. 

BgIs . 

IkJis. 

Dols. 

Dole. 

Dais. 

California 

4.9 

4.8 

3.7 

4.3 

4.5 

3.5 

28 

57.47 

59.28 

55 . .58 

.50.00 

6250 

66.67 

62 50 

Colorado 

3.3 

4.1 

2.4 

3.3 

2.5 

3.5 

3 .G 

53.67 

53.33 

65.00 

50.00 

56.67 

60.00 

60.00 

T.ftnisiftna __ . _ 

2.7 

3.0 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 1.0 

.8 

57.83 

40.00 

40.00 

4 S .00 

45.00 

50.00 

50.00 

Maine 

1.7 

2.3 

1.4 

2.0 

2.0 

20 

22 

6200 

61.67 

60.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50,00 

60.00 

Maryland, 

2.5 

2.2 

2.7 

25 

^0 

26 

1.1 

63.80 

58.70 

60.83 

60.00 

52.50 

52.12 

60.62 

Micbigan 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

1 . 2 ! .8 

1.1 

62. S 3 

74,17 

64. 3 S 

70.00 

5.5.50 

62.50 

57.00 

New York 

2.8 

2.2 

2.0 

2.4 

20 

20 

- 22 ! 

53.12 

51.54 

67.00| 

67.23 

72.00 

81.39 

85.41 

Oregon. 

3.3 

3.3 

2.6 

3.2 

25 

2 5 

20 

66.88 

53.33 

58.96 

56.67 

6 L 67 

6250 

62 50 

Pennsylvania — ... . 

1.9. 

2.4 

1.4 

22 

2.0 

20 

26 

57.63 

57.09 

57. 49 

57.43 

40.00 

40.00 

45.00 

Tennessee. 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

20 

20 

1,6 

24 

57.83 

46.60 

56.66; 

] 

55.00 

37.78 

43.33 

50.00 

DtalL 

2.8 

3.5 

3.2 

3.0 

20 

20 

29 

57.83 

53.33 

eo.oQi 

55.00 

47.50 

4& S 8 

50.00 

Washington. 

2.8 

3.1 

2.6 

3.0 

4.3 

3.3 

27 

57.83' 

55.00 

45.00 

50.00 

51.67 

64.17 

68.34 

Wisconsin. 

2.4 

2.4 

L 9 l 

1.9| 

3.0 

20 

1.1 

67.83 

57.09 

74.17 

73.00 

55.00 

6286 

71.00 

Other States 

2.71 

3.0 

L 8 i 

20| 

20 

L 8 

1.5 

57.83 

66.98 

53.89 

53.80 

64,04 

51.35| 

54.44 

Average 

2.7 j 

: 2.5 

2.0 

23* 

2.4 

21 

1.9 

56.90 

65.32 

62.87 

60.79 

1 58.74 

64.31 

68.55 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


CABBAGE 


Table 206. — CMage, commercial crop: Acreage, producHon, and total value, by 

States, tan-lBH ^ 




Acreage 


Prodnetion 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Califurma— 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

2,000 

1,000 

doUars 

2,000 

mJwrs 

7,320 

5,300 

5,670 

43,900 

37,100 

35,200 

i,m 

1,7^ 

2,681 

i,m 

Florfdfl- 

11,280 

2,050 

1,640 

4,920 

1,7^ 

79.000 

10.000 

16,400 

41,800 

764 

1,^ 

461 

Loniaana. 

1,670 

7,400 

8,900 

300 

414 

Texas, 

14,880 

4,440 

10,540 

74,400 

22,200 

^05,400 

723 

710 

2,321 

Second early: 

Alabama, 

2,200 

2,250 

1,200 

18,700 

16,900 

7,800 

415 

841 

355 

Gwrgia 

MiKissippi 

North Carolina 

520 

220 

220 

2,600 

1,300 

16,700 

1,300 

66 

43 

50 

4,640 

4,770 

3,090 

23,200 

13,300 

464 

812 

699 

350 

440 

520 

2,100 

3,300 

2,600 

72 

99 

109 

South Carolina 

4,100 

3,450 

e ,560 

20 , m 

39,700 

15,300 

723 

2,300 

696 

Virginia (Eastern Shore 
and Norfolk) 

3,500 

3,750 

4,000 

28,000 

22,500 

32,000 

SIS 

622 

1,177 

Intermediate: 

Iliinoas, 

1,880 

1,400 

1,400 

15,000 

7,000 

11,200 

96 

118 

199 

Iowa 

1,840 

300 

1,200 

300 

1.200 

14,700 

6,600 

9,000 

138 

no 

96 

Kentucky 

380 

1,800 

1,500 

2,300 

38 

45 

« 

Maryland 

1,930 

2,050 

2,170 

9,600 

12,300 

17,400 

141 

402 

432 

MissoniL 

700 

800 

750 

4,900 

4,800 

4,500 

147 

135 

126 

New Jersey 

4,500 

! 4,100 

4, OS 0 

36,000 

22,600 

20,400 

785 

898 

443 

New Mexico 

400 

1 300 

250 

3,600 

2,100 

1,500 

39,500 

81 

105 

58 

New York (Long island). 

4,500 

4,200 

4,200 

41,400 

29,400 

642 

! 486 

865 

Ohio (Washington 
County) 

520 

550 

580 

4,300 

i '4,100 

' 4,100 

88 

' 132- 

66 

Tennessee 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

10,500 

1 8,400 

5,000 

206 

218 

87 

Washington 

950 

890 

1,060 

8,600 

7400 

8,500 

207 

414 

377 

lAte: 

Colorado 

5,240 

r 5,270 

3,910 

62,900 

75^400 

43,000 i 

269 

558 

! 408 

Indiana, 

1,600 

1,300 

1,730 

11,600 

13,000 

13, 700 ! 

US 

177 

88 

Michigan 

3,570 

3,290 

3,390 

39,300 

32,200 

32,500 j 

222 

300 

' 272 

MinnesfttA. 

3,840 

3,340 

2,300 

34, two 

25,100 

; 21,800 1 

199 

304 : 

164 

New York (except Long 
Island) 

24,900 

2^680 

23,380 

2^,100 

170,100 

[266,500 ' 

1,443 

2,825; 

1,564 

Ohio (except Washing- 
ton County) 

2,350 

4,020 

4,060 

19,500 

36,200 

1 

39,800 

296 

370 i 

315 

Oregon 

780 

830 

920 

5,300 

4,200 

6,000 

132 

148, 

150 

, JPennsylvania 

2,800 

2,750 

2,760 

22,400 

13,800 

18,300 

24,800 

341 

329 1 

229 

Virginia (southweisi), 

2,670 

2,620 

2,760 

24,000 

21,700 

422 

413 

309 

Wisconsin , 

16,560 

13,480 

13,210 

182,200 

128,100 

116,200 

906 

1,266 

844 

Total 

133,830 

104,880 

109,960 

1,0^,000 

805,700 

973,000 

13,288 

17,939 

15,705 


Diviaon of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ Includes sauerkraut. 
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Table 207. — Cabbage, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1918-1984 ' 


State 



Yield per acre 





Price per ton * 



) 

1918 

i 

1919 

1920* 

1 

1921 ' 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Tom Tojis^ Tons Tons, Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Dels. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

Doh. 

Dels. 

Dots. 

Dols, 

California- 

6.0 

4.0 

7.1 

7.0 

6.0 

7.0 

6.2 

16.42 

36.00 

18.47 

13.84 

26.33 

42.62 

31. 21 

Florida 

5,3 

6.0 

6.8 

6.0 

7.0 

ao 

8.6 

34 60 

35.20 

42.40 

25 60 

21.96 

46. 57 

38.03 

Louisiana 

3.0 

4.0 

a2 

6.4 

6.0 

4-5 

5.0 

65.00 

52.50 

40.20 

13.42 

20.00 

56,90 

51.73 

Texas 

.8 

60 

48 

40i 

5.0 

5.0 

10.0 

37.12 

41.73 

29.70 

7.21 

9.72 

31.99 

22.02 

Second early: 

Alaliiama 

7,8 

7.0 

7.8 

ao 

as 

7.5 

6.5 

35.00 

37.00 

39.00 

27.76 

22.20 

49.76 

45.65 

Greorgia 

7.5 

7.0 

7.8 

7.0, 

50 

5.5 

ao 

61.00 

47.00 

37.33 

35.50 

25 28 

35 87 

38.64 

Mississippi 

6.7 

5.5 

8.4 

6.0^ 

6.0 

3.5 

43 

24 00 

37.20 

34 20 

39.47 

20.00 

4560 

5a 57 

North Carolina- - 

6.0 

3.6 

7.5 

as 

ao 

7.5 

6.0 

66.00 

80.00 

60.00 

35 00 

34.40 

30.00 

4a 00 

South Carolina— 

8.0 

7.5 

7.4 

9.7, 

7.5 

11.5 

6.0 

59.09 

71.46 

53.62 

2400 

23.47 

67.93 

46.47 

Virginia (East- 
ern Shore and 
Norfolk) 

7.3 

1 

6.5! 5.8 

8.8* 

ao 

ao 

8.0 

34 78 

32.42 

40.44 

35.10 

29.21 

27.66 

36.79 

Intermediate: 

lUinois 

8.0 

5.0 

8.1 

5. o’ 

8.0 

5,0 

ao 

1L75 

19.10 

18.15 

26.64 

6.39 

16.92 

17.76 

Iowa - 

7.0 

4.5 

1 ! 

5.0 

8.0 

5.5 

7.5 

36.20 

36.00 

34 00 

37.19 

9.36 

16.69 

10,70 

Kentucky 

9.2 

8.6 

6.0 

ao 

6.0 

ao 

20.00 

25.00 

25 00 

21.99 

21.00 

30.00 

24 50 

Maryland 

a4 

8.0 

5.8 

48* 

ao 

ao 

ao 

2a 00 

26.00 

18.00 

24.70 

14 67 

32.71 

24 83 

Mis^uri - 

9.4 

8.0 

8,0 

8.1 

7.0 

ao 

6.0 

39.00 

41.67 

43.57 

44 79 

30.00 

28. 12 

28.10 

New Jersey 

8.7 

7.5 

8.1 

6.5' 

8.0 

6.5 

6.0 

27.44 

29.37 

2L27 

1565 

21.80 

39.76 

21.74 

New Mexico j 

7.0 

7.0 

6.0 

8.01 

9.0 

1 7.0 

ao 

40.00 

20.00 

2500 

28.00 

22.57 

50.22 

38.64 

New York (Long 
Island) 

9.5 

7.5 

.. 

7.8^ 

9.2 

7.0 

^ 9.4 

21.56 

20.10 

17.16 

31.80 

15 51 

16.53 

21.89 

Ohio (Washing- i 
ton County) — 

7.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9.0! 

8.2 

7.5 

7.0 

60.00 

60.00 

6500 

1 

45.00| 

20.50 

32.22 

16. 17 

Tennessee 

8.8 

6.0 

40 

6.1 

7.0 

7.0 

6.0 

17.20 

2520 

37.40 

32.001 

19.60 

25 97 

17. 34 

Washington 

7.2 

10.0 

10.2 

ao 

9.0 

8.0 

ao 

4500 

53.33 

22.40 

4427 

24 07 

58.27i 

4434 

Late: 

Colorado 

i 9.0 

10.0 

15.1 

11,7 

12.0 

143 

11.0 

24.50 

25 00 

9.04 

2455 

427' 

7.40' 

9.49 

Indiana 

a2 

6.3 

9.8 

6.0 

7.0 

10.0 

7.9 

2450 

25 80 

25 76 

32.89 

15 21 

13. 61 

6.42 

Michigan 

10.2 

6.8 

10.7 

6.5 

11.0 

9.8 

9.6 

19.18 

1500 

14781 

22.73 

5 65| 

9.33 

8.37 

Minnesota 

i 9.3 

8.0 

a9 

5,0 

9.0 

7.5 

9.6 

17.79 

19.74 

21.19 

22.60 

575 

12. 12 

7.63 

New York (ex- 
cept Long 
Island) 

9.1 

6.5 

11.6 

as 

9.() 

7.6 

11.4 

iai2 

1575 

567 

2524 

544 

15 61 

587 

Ohio (except 
Washington 
County) 

7.0 

7.0 

9.9 

5.7 

as 

9.0 

9.8 

30.00 

22.67 

20.00 

1533 

1514 

15 21 

7.91 

Oregon........t.. 

7.0 

ILO 

7.7 

9.5 

7.0 

ao 

as 

2500 

32.50 

2500 

3500 

25.00 

3518 

25.00 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia (south- 

9.o! 

{ 

ao 

10.3 

ao 

ao 

5.0 

9.0 

25.00 

20.00 

12.00 

3L55 

15.22 

23.84 

9.23 

west) 

, a 9 

7.5 

12.2 

ao 

9.0 

7.0 

7.9 

29.49 

31. 71 

15 54 

42.50 

17.59 

22.68 

14 22 

Wisconsin - 

1 8.0 

7.2 

10.0 

6.0 

11.0 

9.5 

as 

17.64 

15 67 

8.51 

23.61 

497 

9.88 

7.26 

Averse 

j 7.8 

6.7 

a9 

as 

ai 

7.7 

as 

; 23,07 

2548 

17.90 

2460 

12.20 

22.27 

16.14 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

J Includes sauerkraut. * Average for season. 


Table 208 . — Cabbage for sauerkraut, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 1922-19^4 


State 

Acreage ' Production 

1 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1922 

1923 

1 

1924 ■ 1922 

1023 

1924 

1922 j 1923 

1924 

Colorado 

ininniR 

TTUifanw, 

Iowa 

Michigan, 

Minnesota- 

New York 

Ohio.- _ 

Washington 

Wisoon^ 

Other States 

Total 

Acres 
220 
910 
630 
500 
LS80 
900 
4430 
LSOO 
330 ^ 
3,500 ; 
530 

Acres 

380 

490 

1,120 

360 

1,970 

410 

5,000 

5090 

390 

5680 

720 

Acres 

m 

440 

900 

320 

i.no 

490 

4,000 

2,780 

310 

2,760 

580 

Tons 

5600 

7.000 

5000 

5000 

22,600 

9.000 
44,200 
19,800 

4,800 

35500 

4,300 

Tons 

5,800 

5900 

15300 

5100 

20.700 
*5000 
43,500 

28.700 
3,100 

37,600 

4,000 

Tons 

4,600 

3.500 
7,200 
5400 

17.500 
5,300 

68,000 
27,800 
5 500 
25,900 
5,000 

1,000 

dollars 

33 
52 

34 
23 
145 

63 

312 

105 

48 

204 

42 

1,000 

dollars 

46 

56 

100 

16 

178 

21 

469 

305 

37 

316 

1 39 

l/)00 

dollars 

37 

24 

50 

14 

111 

26 

352 

208 

m 

47 

15610 } 17,610 

} 

14,770 

160,800 

168,600 

169, 700 

1,061 

1,582 

5121 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 209 .: — Cabbage for sauerkrauty commercial crop: Yield per acre and price 

per torij 1918-192^ 


State 

Yield per acre 

1 

1 Price per ton 

191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 j 

1922 1923! 1924 j 

191S 1 

[ ! 

1919 

! 1920 ; 

' i 

> ! 

1921 j 1922 j 

1923 

1924 


Trnis 

Tons 

Tons 

Tom\ Tms\ Ton*' 

Dois. 

Dels. 

i i 

Dols. , DoJs. ; Doto. j 

Dots. 

i>oZ». 

Colorado 

13.4 

11.4 

14.2 

11. li 

12.0 15.31 11.0 

12 00 

15.00 

8. OOl la 00' 12 65] 

: 8.00 

8.00 

Illinois 

6.01 

4.3 

7.0 

4.8 

7.7 12 O! 8.0 

14. 28 

14 62 

la 69i 20. S3: 7. 46 

1 9.33 

1 7.00 

Indiana 

6.0 

6.0 

7.0 


8.0 11. Ot 8.0 

a 72 

8. 00 


; 6.90 

8.12 

1 7.00 

Iowa 

7.3 

4.3 

7.7 


6.0 5.9l 7.5 

9.95 

a 94! 

10.96 

i 7.62 

7. 751 

i 6.00 

Michigan «-l 

6. 6 

5.7 

8.0 

10.0 

: 12.0 10.5} 9.9 

9.92 

8. 78 

7. 651 12 45 6. 41 

S.5S 6.33 

Miimesota j 

6.4 

6.2 

4.9 

7,0 

10. 0 7. 4 10. 8 

10. 7& 

10. 50 

10. 00 

7. 16 -7. 00 

7.00 

i 5.00 

New York 

9.7 

6.1 

8.8 

8.0 

mo 8.7; 14.5 

10.53 

22 00 

10.46 

13.04] 7.O5J 

10.79; 

6.07 

Ohio 

6.0 

5.6 

7. 6 

8.3 

11.0 9.3110.0 

12 08 

12 S3 

8.36 

14 34: 5.29 

1061 

7.50 

Washington 

10.0 

11. 2 

11.3 

8.0 

14.5 8.o; &0 

13.85 

15. 15 

12 OOl 

16.001 10.00 

12.00 

9.00 

Wisconsin ' 

9.1 

7. 3 

8.6 

10.6 

11.0 10.21 9.4 

9.63 

9.59 

7.64' 

14 311 5.30 

8.43] 

8.89 

Other States 

7.3 

7.2 

6.6 

11.4 

8.2* 5.5! 8.7 

10.97 

11. 30 

14. 50 

16.76j ^9.75 

9.75j 

9.33 

Average 

7.8 

6, 1 

8.1 

9.0 

I 10.3 9.5; 10.8 

1 t 

10.78 

11. 27 

9.49 

I 13.51; 6.60 

9.50; 

7.02 


Division of Crop and Livjestock Estimates. 


Table 210 . — Cabbage: Car-lot ship'tnents, by State of origin^ December, 191 7- April, 

1924 


State 

Crop movement season ’ 

1917 

1918 1 

1919 

i 

1929 1 

1 

1921 

1922 > 


Cots 

Cars 

Cars ! 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

9,200 

3 6, 181 

8,357 

9,268 

*10,268 

9,065 

Pennsylvania 

183 

349 

232 

304 

406 

317 

Mmyland - 

62 

254 

260 

325 

448 

230 

Virgmia - — 

1,924 

1,509 

1,531 

3,603 

%m 

3343 

South Carolina — 

1,867 

1,172 

1,085 

8,254 

>3,235 


Florida-- - — 

3,774 

1,538 

4,749 

1,516 

2^991 

. ^ 1,244 

Ohio - 

576 

283 

343 

335 

m 

538 

Iliinois--- - 

268 

160 

14S 

100 

144 

299 

Michigan 

416 

374 

369 

465 

908 

735 

Wisconsin 

3,411 

3,219 

4,908 

2,8M 

5,8^ 


Minnesota, 

L018 

945 

861 

583 

1,192 

989 

Iowa — 

388 

205 

378 

140 

566 

396 

Zentucky - — 

106 

185 

128 

98 

73 

85 

Tennessee — -- 

117 

175 

141 

176 

563 

270 

Alabama 

860 

421 

265 

939 

1,364 

1,564 

Mississippi - 

1,128 

566 

884 

577 

1,629 

L134 

Louisiana 

257 

187 

237 

305 

357 

7464 

Texas 

288 

1,430 

>4,832 

1,670 

>4. 164 I 


Colorado 

1,929 

2313 

1,672 

2,564 

1,964 1 

3,174 

Cahibrnia.— 

1,078 

1,395 

1,247 

845 

737 

683 

All other - — 

5^ 

622 

535 

850 

837 

998 

Totd 

29,331 1 

>23,484 

>33,157 

80,737 i 

» 41,196 

«37,857 


Biviskm ot Statistical and Historic^ Eeseanda. Compiled from data of the Frmt and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in car lots indude thx^ by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

I Crop movement season for cabbage begins in the South in December and continues for 17 months end- 
ing in April with final shipments from nmthern points. 

3 Preliminary. 

» Includes 1 car in May, 1920. 

* Indudes 1 car in May, 1^3. 

* Includes 1 car in November. 1921. 

< Includes 11 ears in November, 1922. 

7 Indudes 2 cars in Novemb^, 1922. 

8 IndndTes 2 cars in November, 1919. 

» Indudes 2 cars in November, 1921. 

18 Indndes 22 cars in November, 1922. . 

II Indudes Z cars in November, 1921, and 1 car m May, 1923. 

12 Includes 35 cars in November, 1922. 
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Table 211. — Cabbage, Danish: Range and average 1. c. 1. price to jobbers per 100 
pou7idSj at 10 marketSj 19^20-19^ 


Market. 
Season 1 
k‘ginning 
Oc^obei 

1 

! 

October 1 

November 

De- 

cem- 

ber, 

aver- 

age 

Janu- 

ar>*, 

aver- 

age 

February 

1 

March 

Range j 

t 

Aver- 

age 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

Range 

1 

Aver- 

age 

New York: , 

1 

1 

1 

1 






1 



1920 

$0.8b-$l.(J0t 

so. 99 $0.75-^1.13 

$0.94 

^.76 

$1.00 

ii;u.riS-$0.83 

$0.73$0.6S-$0.95 

; SO. 81 

1921 

1.82-aOSl 

1.98! 

1,78-2.40 

2.08 

2.49 

2.60 

1.76-2.25 

2.021 

! 1.75-2.60 

2.11 

1922 

.90-1.25, 

1.01! 

.50-1.25, 

.79 

1.18' 

1.33 

1.60-3.00 

2.08! 

1 2.25-3.60 

' 3.16 

192S 

.l.ia-LCOl 

1.^ 

.7.5-1.40 

1.01 

1.36 

1.66 

1.40-3.75 

L97| 

1.76-3,75 

1 2.44 

1924 


.88 

.70-1.25 

.92 

.93 





Chicago: 

.75-1.00| 


1 








1920 

.48- .63, 

.58 

.43-. 73 

.52 

,70 

.92 

.47- .83 

.71 

.30-. 78 

,64 

1921 

1.75-2,25; 

2,02. 

2.00-3.25 

2.47 

2.59 

2.21 

1.50-2.15 

L83 



1922 



.75-1.10 

.83 

1.21 

1.51 

1.90-3.75 

I 2.40 

1.70-3,50 

3.01 

1923 ‘ 



.50-1.20, 

.85 

1.13 

1.66 

L 35-2. 00 

1.60 



1924 



1 








Philadelphia: 


i 

1 








1920 

.70-1.00 

.sr 

.55-1. 18 

.82 

,62 

.93 

1 .65-. 80 

.69 

.55-. 83 

.69 

1921 

1.50-2.00, 

1.871 

1.50-2.38 

1.91 

Z42 

2.39 

1 L25-a25 

1.77 

2,00-2.50 

2.22 

1822 

.75-1.101 

,87| 

.35-1. 15 

.71 

1.06 

1.25 

L 26-3 . 00 

1.78 

1.0(M.75 

2.38 

1923 

1.00-1.651 

1,32' 

.75-1.25 

.95 

1.27 

1.63 

L26-3.25 

2.14 

1.75-3.25 

2,52 

1924 


.77, 

.40-1.15, 

.TS* 

.86 






Pittsburgh: 

.50-1.00| 

1 

1 








1920 

.88-1.40 

1 . 12 ' 

.70-1.50 

1.00 

.69 

1.04 

.70-. 97 

.80 

.56-. 78 

.66 

1921 

2.15-2.75 

2.48. 

2.25-2.88, 

2.67 

2.67 

2.58 

1.90-2.75 

2.21 

1.75-2.75 

2.36 

192J 

1.50-2.50, 

1,911 

.40-1,50 

.86 

1.57 

1.26 

1.2,6-3.60 

2.06: 

1 2.50-4.50 

3.16 

1923 

1.15-2.00’ 

LSI 

.75-1.40 

1.10 

1.34 

1.68 

1.25-4.00 

2.14 

1 1.75-4.00 

2.40 

1924 

.60-1.10, 

.85 

.55-1.10 

.S2I 

.88 






at. Louis: 

1 










1920 





.91 

1. 12 

. 76-1. 25 

.99 

1 .63-1.25' 

‘ .96 

1921 

1.69-2.75 

2.15 

1.81-2.50 

Z30 

2.65’ 

2.57 

1.50-2.25' 

2.02 


1922 





1.30 

1.37 

2.00-4.25' 

2.84 

2. 75-4. 50' 

' 3.32 

1923.-.A-. 



i .6O-LS0 

1.08 

1.39 

2.14 

1.50-2.75 

2.06 

1.75-3. 00] 

1 2L2G 

1924 

.65-1.50 

166 

, .50-1,25 

.89 

1.20 





Cincinnati: 


1 

i 







1920., ^ 



.55-1.33 

.96 

.72 

1.03 

.95-1.18 

1.05 

.50-1.13 

.82 

1921 1 

1.50-2.62; 

2.14 

1.60-2.50 

2,10 

2,73 

2.59 

1. 76-2.50 

232 

1 * 

1922 1 

.90-1.40 

1.21| 

,50-1.00 

.71 

1.31 

1.46 

1.85-3.50 

2.31 

2.50-3.75 

3. 18 

1923 

1.25-1.90 

' 1.58! 

.90-1.50 

Lie 

1.39 

1.96 

1.75-8.00 

2.02 

1.50-4.00 

Z55 

1924. 

.95-1.25 

1 

1 2,11 

.50-L60 

.93 

1.10 




i 

t 

St. Paul; 

1 

1 







i 

1 

1921 


1 




3.34 

Z50 

2.50 



Minneapolis; 


1 






1 

1 

1 

1921 


1 




3.32 





Kansas Cuy: 








I i 



1920 





1.05 

L39 

.75-1.50 

1 . 05 ’ 

.50-1.00 

78 

1921 

1 L50-2.50I 209 

L75-3.25 

2.61 

3.15 

3.26 

2.00-2.75 

* .2,43 



1922 

1 .60-1.25' .90 

.50-. 85 

.66 

1.22 

1.62 

2.00-4.00 

2.85i 

3.25-5.00 

3.R4 

1923 

1 .90-1.50 

1.18 

.90-1.50 

1.07 

1.24 

2.22 

1.50-2.25 

1.89, 

1.50-2.25| 

L9r 

1924 



.75-1.25 

.97 

L37 






Washington: i 

1 







i 



1920 






1.93 

1.25-L50 

1.47 

1.00-1.50j 

1.25 

1921 

1 i5U^.(iQ 

^74 

2.00-3.00 

2.53 

3.03 

' 3.41 

2.50^.00 

3.01 


1922 

i 1.50-2.25 

1 1.97 

1.00-2.00 

1.43 

1.82 

1.88 

2.00-3.00 

2.47 


1923 

1.75-2.501 1.96 

1.25-2.00 

1.44 

1.68 

1.93 

2.00-2.25 

2.06 



1921 

1.25-1.50 

II 1.33 

.80-1.25 

1.02 

1.34 








1 



1 

! 

1 1 

1 ) 


Biviiionof Statistical and Historical Rcsearcii. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Average prices as shown arc baaed on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only: they are 
oimplo averages of daJy range of selling prices. In some cases conversions nave been made from larger to 
smaller units or vice versa^ in order to obtain comparability. 

J Sales direct to retailers to October, 1923. 
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Table 212. — Cabbage: Farm price per 100 pounds, loth of 7 nonth, United States, 

1910-1924 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar., 

15 

Apr, 

15 

May 

16 

June 

15 

'Weight- 

ed 

average 


ixm. 

BoUs, 

Bolh} Bolls. 

Bom. 

Bolls. 

Bom. 

Bom. 

DoUs. 

Bolh. 

BoUs.Bom. 

BoUs. 

1910 

2. *27 

1.89 

1.94 

L58 

1.36 

1.^ 

1.56 

1.4S 

1.26 

133 

138 

2 46 

157 

1911 

2.93 

2. 47 

1.94 

L58 

1-51 

1.83 

1. 89 

224 

288 

3. 17 

298 

2 67 

2.23 

1912 

2.29 

1.88 

1.25 

1.08 

1.04 

1.15 

1.26 

1.19 

1.03 

1 15 

158 

2.18 

138 

1913 

2.64 

2.15 

1.79 

1.69 

1.58 

1. 75 

1.87 

2. 07 

203 

2.24 

2 05 

2 61 

1.95 

Av. 1910-1913-._- 

2.53 

2. 10 

1.73 

1.4S 

1.37 

1.56 

1.64 

1.74 

1.80 

197 

2,00 

2 48 

176 

1914 

2.66 

1.74 

1.50 

1. 31 

1.14 

1.26 

1.36 

1.41 

1. 38 

1- QQ 

2 S3 

2.34 

160 

1915 

L95 

1.61 

1.24 

1.00 

.97 

1.07 

1.17' 

1.21 ; 

138 

iKil 

193 

227 

133 

1916 

2.15 


217 

240 

261 

3.04 

3.95 

5.66 

6.77 

7.61 

7.53 

5.10 

4.46 

1917 

3.23 

2.19 

1.76 

1.79 

266 

228 

274 

3.26! 

286 

298 

3.23 

3.55 

262 

ISIS 

3.41 

296 

2 45 

216 

1.99 

205 

219 

233 

2 71 

a 79 

4.97 

4.68 

2.^ 

1919 

4.23 

3.73 

ao8 

288 

274 

3.49 

4.31 

5.05 

5.25 

5.59 

6.75 

a 47 

4.31 

1920 

4.71 

3.28 

203 

L95 

L67 

1.77 

1.91 

MM 

1 71 


ijjm 

IJgl 

219 

Av. 1914r-1920...- 

a 19 1 

254 i 

203 

1.93 

1.97 

214 * 

252 

BIS 


3.64 

4.29 

a 92 

276 

1921 i 

3.95 

3.16 

2 61 

239 

242 

2 77 

3.05 

3.09 

3.02 

3. 10 

"s/m 

3.36 

292 

1922 i 

2.96 j 

212 

L72. 

1.55 i 

1.46 

1.63 1 

211 

242 

3.00 

3.62 

4.01 

4. 11 

244 

1923 

3.85 

3.20 

290 

2 59 

212 

2 30 

2.56 

2.76 

3. 01 

3-28 

3.50 

3,57 

2.84 

1924, 

3.18 

2 76 

234 

2.13 

201 

2.24 














i 









Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


CANTALOUPES 


Table 213. — Cantaloupes, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total value, 

by States, 1922-1924 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, avern 
age price !<»' season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early; 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

crates^ 





uooo 

dollars 


31330 



4,386 

4,776 

5,738 

15,833 


SySn 

Florida,,, 



760 

84 

86 

78 

268 


126 

Georgia. - 

8,410 


2,980 

841 

223 

289 

1,295 

446 

329 

Texas (lower valley) 


1,100 

1,050 

56 

151 


77 

486 

353 

Intermediate: 










Arizona 





450 

752 

656 


i,m 

Arkansas 

7,510 




179 

360 

834 

333 

565 









other) 


6,770 

7,420 

930 

1,219 

1,410 

790 

2,365 

l,8S3 

Ddaware 

4,080 

3,200 

KJE221 

632 

464 

317 

973 


539 

Illinois..., 

880 

720 

640 

141 

73 

54 

241 

231 

74 

Tndjana. 

3,300 

3,350 

3,840 

863 

327 

580 

628 

458 


Maryland 

6,560 

4,900 



725 

550 

1,771 

1,791 

1,023 

Missouri 

630 

260 

160 

63 

26 

16 

127 

29 

19 

Nevada. 

1,400 

1,400 


126 

164 

99 


246 

148 

North Carolina. 

3,960 

2,200 


436 

229 


449 

234 

124 

Oklahoma 

400 

100 

150 

24 

4 

15 

40 

6 

16 

Smith ^ 

1,510 

1,070 


151 

77 

52 

193 

115 

45 

Texas (otlMff) 

540 

870 

3,790 

35 

64 

265 

50 

151 

464 

Late: 










Colfflcado 

14,000 

8,620 

7,170 

1,400 

1,078 

1,219 

2, 450 

1,822 

i,m 


1,020 


890 

82 

83 

.53 

123 

83 

66 

Kansas. 

50 


780 

4 

18 

9S 

0 

30 

135 

Michigan 

1,500 

■iroltl 

1,600 

-472' 


104 

215 

301 

170 

New Jersey 

3; 360 
1,100 



612 

594 

698 

863 

1,307 

1,249 

719 

New Mexico 

138 

234 

525 


316 

Tennessee 

350 

880 

360 

49 

132 

65 

74 

317 

68 

Washington 

1,120 

770 

850 

216 

146 

167 

486 

320 

257 

Total 

103,300 

84,160 

89,700 

12,805 

11,745 

13,789 

28,861 

23,501 

20,330 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
1 Standard crate. 
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Table 214 . — Cantaloupes, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1918-19S4 


State 

Y!eld,per acre 

Price per crate ’ 

i 

1918 

1919 

1920 1921 j 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1 

1919 

1 

1920 

1921 i 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Crts, 

(Ms, 

Crts. (Ms.! 

Crts. 

Crts. 

Crts. 

Dols. 

1 

DoJs.'JOols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

\Dols. 

California (Imperial) 

i200 

209 

182 

1 173 

140 

183 

190 

2.88 

2. 17 

!1.S3 

1. 63 

3.61 

2.26 

1.46 

Florida 

123 

116 

124 

' 150 

! 100 

34 

102 

1.00 

1.00 

[ .75 

1.62 

3. 19 

2.33 

1.61 

Georgia 

13S 

122 

164 

! 195 

i 100 

44 

97 

1.25 

1. 17 

ti.45 

1.33 

1.54 

2.00 

1. 14 

Texas (lower valley) — 

150 

146 

162 

1 98 

1 150 

137 

100 

2.76 

16.00 

13.00 

2.00 

1.37 

3.22 

3.36 

Intermediate: 







1 








Arizona 

180 

160 

170 

172 

: 180 

225 

215 

L85 

1.75 

11.75 

1.25 

L36 

1.00 

L37 

Axk^as 

74 

; S3 

79 

87 

65 

46 

80 , 

L48 

L62 

2.20 

1.46 

L71 

L86 

1.57 

California (Turlock and 







I 








other) 

182 

162 

170 

156 1 

1 126 

180 

il90' 

L48 

1.21 

.93 

.90 

.85 

1.94 

1.30 

Delaware i 

117 

118 

111 

96 ‘ 

' 155 

145 

1 96 1.61 

.93 

1 .90 

1. 18 

1.54 

1.66 

1.70 

Tlji-nois J 

142 

156 

160 

165 1 

1 160 

102 

84 , 

1.11 

1.08 

1.25 

.86 

L71 

1.80 

1.37 

Indiana 

150 

152 

140 

125 1 

! no 

92 

151 * 

1.45 

L66 

|l.24 

1.48 

1.73 

1.40 

l.re 

Maryland 

174 

174 

135 

154 

1 160 

148 

100 

1.82 

1.25 

[1.28 

1.12 

1.99 

2.47 

1.86 

Missouri ! 

157 

166 

150 

147 

! 100 

100 

100 

2.12 

2.26 

2.00 

1.62 

2.01 

Lll 

L20 

Nevada | 

140 

145 

146 

SO 

90 

117 

no 

L80 

L70 

1.65 

1. 35 

1.76 

1.50 

1.60 

North Carolina 

124 

126 

116 

126 

no 

100 

75 

L19 

1.05 11.03 

1.30 

1.03 

1.02 

.69 

Oklahoma 




126 

60 

40 

100 




1.25 

1.67 

1.44 

L07 

South Carolina 

114 

no 

ioo ' 

90 

100 

72 

104 

.92 

LOO 

1. 16 

1.38 

1.28 

L49 

.87 

Texas (other) 

156 

146 

162 1 

t 60 

65 

74 

70 

1.32 

1.45 

L62 

L08 

L44 

2.36 

L76 

Late: 








I 







Colorado 

176 ; 

165 

150 

182 

100 

125 

170 

1.50 

1.25 

1.60 

.84 

1.75 

1.69 

L20 

Iowa 

176 1 

172 

135 ! 

126 

80 

89 

60 

1.50 

L62 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

1.25 

TTftnga-c; 





90 

100 

126 





1.25 

1.69 

1.38 

Michigan 

145 

166 

140 i 

125 

115 

131 

65 

L60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.70 

1.26 

1.35 

1.63 

New Jersey 

165 i 

168 

160 1 

174 

182 

154 

160 

.77 

.73 

.84 

.97 

1.41 

2.20 

1.79 

New Mexico 

150 

160 

200 

180 

125 

167 

250 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

.85 

1.45 

1.35 

1.37 

Tennessee 

162 

150 

158 

175 

140 

150 

180 

L25 

1.12 

1.38 

1.25 

1.50 

2.40 

1.05 

Washington 

156 

160 

217 

194 

193 

190 

197 

L80 

1.75 

L50 

1.20 

2.25 

2.19 

1.64 

Average 

157 

154 

166 

149 

124 

140 

154 

1.83 

1.58 

1.61 1 

1.30 

2.25 

ZOO 

1 1.47 


Division of Crop and Live&tocfc Estimates. 
» Average for season. 


Table 215 . — Cantaloupes: Car-lot shipments by State of origin^ April, 1917- 

November, 1924 


Crop movement season i 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924* 


Cm 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars i 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Delaware j 

702 

429 

590 

581 

943 

843 

818 j 

537 

Maryland 

855 

490 

835 

771 

1,206 

1,233 

1,270 

699 

North Carolina 

L106 

418 

523 

359 

821 

700 

620 ! 

399 

South Carolina 

157 

31 

100 

no 

299 

270 

70 

115 

Georgia — 

789 

551 

314 

389 

640 

1, 632 

216 

586 

Indiana 

664 

443 

462 

635 

644 

894 

681 

820 

Michigan j 

42 

37 

204 

209 

176 

465 

306 

113 

Arkansas 

797 

699 

1,106 

936 

1,601 

990 

337 

1,051 

Colorado 

1,898 

1,818 

3,132 

2,454 

3,215 

A 420 

2,195 

Z640 

New Mexico.. i 

227 

256 

378 

937 

421 

275 

384 

618 

Arizona ' 

1,215 

1,169 

1,832 

1,164 

1,474 

1,558 

1,208 ! 

L864 

Washington ■ 

145 

no 

100 

329 

209 ; 

371 

207 

298 

California ..i 

8,258 

6,848 

izoio 

13,100 

13, 177 

15,304 

15,449 1 

18.335 

All other 

575 

320 

453 

403 

843 i 

962 

1,030 1 

1 980 

Total ^ 

17,430 

13,619 

22,039 

22.377 

25,569 

! 29,917 

24,771 

^ 28,965 


Di\Taion of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown In car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 


1 Crop movement season extends from Apr. 1 through November of a given year. 
> Preliminary. 
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Table 216 . — CavlifioweTf commercial crop: Acreage^ production ^ and total value^ 
by Statesy year beginning October, 1921-1923 


State 

Acreage 

Prodnetion 

Total valne, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 

California 1 

Colorado 

Acres 

6,700 

Acres 

7,280 

260 

3,500 

510 

50 

Acres 

6,550 

400 

4,350 

1,820 

70 

1,000 

crates 

2,010 

1,000 

crates 

2,105 

72 

1,015 

117 

13 

1,000 

crates 

1,703 

112 

1,044 

637 

18 

1,000 

dollars 

3,960 

1,000 

doUars 

2,736 

131 

2,223 

170 

24 

1,000 

dollars 

2,010 

202 

1,931 

924 

36 

New York 

Oregon 

Virginia 

310 

495 

84 

i,'38i 

176 

Total 




9,250 

11,680 i 

13, 190 

2,589 1 

3,322 

3,614 

5,617 

6,284 

5,103 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 217. — Cauliflower , commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, year begin- 
ning October, 1918-1923 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per crate i 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1918 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1923 

California 

Colorado. 

Cris. 

281 

arts. 

273 

Cits. 

268 


Crts. 

290 

275 

290 

230 

265. 

CrU, 

260 

280 

240 

350 

260 

9 

Dols. 

1.25 


Dols. 

1.97 

Dols. 

1.30 

1.82 

2.19 

,1.45 

1.86 


New York 

Oregon - 

Virginia . _ 

258 

240 

252 

231 

274 

270 


Iq 

i.84 

L25 



Average j 









260 

268 

2^ 

280 

387 

266 

L28 

L38 

1.24 

2.23 

tm 



Division Crop and livestock Estimates. 
1 Averse for season. 


CELERY 


Table 218. — Celery, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total valtte, by 

Stales, i9$$-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total valne, basis, aver 
age price for season 

2922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Eariy: 

Califcmia..... 

Florida 

Late: 

Colorado 

Michigan, 

Minnesota 

Acres 

4,520 

2,930 

600 

4,090 

Acre# 

5,480 

3,200 

670 
4,130 
100 
840 
4,000 ! 
800 : 
150 
400 

Acres 

5,^ 

4,000 

SOO 
3,9^ 
130 
1,300 
4,720 ! 
710 
160 
380 


imo 
dris.^ 
i, 167 
1,494 

179 

911 

23 

280 

972 

157 

43 

107 

im 

CrtsA 

1,156 

1,680 

240 

957 

26 

334 

1,407 

131 

43 

91 

ipoo 

dol^s 

2,698 

3,767 

325 

1,237 

IfiOO 

doUars 

2,276 

6,335 

252 

1,312 

48 

395 

1,584 

3^ 

89 

1649 


New Jersey i 

New York i 

Ohio i 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 

TotaL 

i 

500 

3,530 

780 

90 

200 

146 

882 

156 

26 

60 

1,526 

471 

69 

133 

17,230 

19^760 

21,380 

\ 

4,601 

6,333 

6,114 

10,519 

1^804 

15,742 


Division of Crop and livestock Eslamates. 

1 Equivalents of New York crate, 21 by 16 by 22 inches. 
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Table 219. — Celery^ commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1918-1924 


yield per acre 


Pnce per crate i 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Earb : 

Crt. 

Crt. 

Crt. 

Crt. 

Crt- 

Crt. 

Crt. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

C alifomia 

187 

264 

213 

227 

227 

213 


2.81 

2.75 

2.86 


2.63 

1.95 

1.49 

Florida- - 


459 

404 

612 

433 

467 

420 

4.11 

4.45 

4.75 

4.27 

2.98 

4.24 

4.93 

Late: 














Colorado 

287 

293 

267 

293 

283 

267 

Eta 



1.67 

1.33 

1.91 

1.41 

2.03 

]VfiphTg[ftTi 

185 

170 

220 

240 

213 

221 




1. 16 

1.62 

1.42 

1.44 

2.01 

Minnesota.----.- 

233 

213 


2.07 

2.28 

New Jersey 

291 



333 

293 

333 

295 

L73 

1.76 

1. 31 

1.67 

EfiTl 

2.41 

1.83 

New York — 

220 


230 

215 

250 

243 

298 

a 10 

2.34 

2.16 

2.50 

1.73 

1.63 

1.43 

Ohio 

mi 


220 



196 

185 

KMl 

3.09 

3.51 

2.45 


2.22 

2.26 

OrpjTAn 



Ei!il 

293 

287 

267 





2.10 

2.67 

2.08 

2.19 

Pennsylvania i 

267 


293 

317 

1^1 

267 

m 

Qji3 

3.33 

QjJ 

imi 

2.21 

1.63 i 

mm 

Average. 

223 

254 

246 

271 

267 


286 

2.35 

2.47 

2.62 

2 63 

2.29 

2.40 

2.57 


Division of Crop and Lueistock Estimates. 

1 Average for season, New York crate basis. 

Table 220. — Celery: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, June, 1918-May, 1924 


State 

1 Crop movement season ^ 

1918 

1919 

. 1920 

1921 

1922 

1923^ 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cats 

New York- 

1,352 

1,682 

2,793 

3,032 

3,248 

3,741 

New Jersey _ - 

164 

177 

108 

217 

115 

219 

Pennsylvania - 

199 

33 

176 

225 

212 

223 

Flonda 

2,051 

3,007 

4, 176 

4,954 

6,398 

7,196 

Michigan 

458 

59$ 

604 

1,013 

1,626 

1,486 

Colorado- 

226 

212 

283 

211 

222 

( 125 

Cahfomia 

1,498 

1,966 

3,342 

2,614 

4,337 ! 

4,716 

All other - - 

35 

59 

. 71 

130 

210 i 

336 

Total- 

6,972 

7,734 

] 11, 552 

12,396 

16,368 i 

18,042 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division . 
Shipments as shown in car lots indude those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

* Crop movement season extends from June 1 of one year through May of the foUowmg year, except in 
Florida, wheie the season extends through June. 

* Preliminary. 

CORN 

Table 221, — Corn, sweet, for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 1922-1924 


1 

State 

• 

Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, av- 
erage price for season 

1922 

1023 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


-4itm 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1,000 

dollais 

UOOO 

doUan, 

1,000 

dollars 

Delaware. 

6,540 

40,240 

5,210 

53,120 

6,840 

60,560 

15,000 

88,500 

14,600 
138, 100 

11,300 

103,000 

150 

146 

133 

IhinoiS 

865 

1,671 

1,399 

Indiana - 

,13,730 

18,670 

21,840 

34,300 

37,300 

37,100 

343 

410 

647 

Iowa 

32, 120 

45, 610 

69,290 

96,400 

118,600 

88,900 

694 

1,069 

849 

Maine 

11,400 

11,090 

13,420 

28,500 

33,300 

37,600 

784 

916 

1,094 

M-wj-Iond 1 

20,900 

26,390 

26,920 

52,200 

58,100 

40,400 

522 

763 

593 

Miehig.in 

^930 

8,200 

12, 960 

11,900 

13,100 

15,600 

136 

163 

230 

Minnestta - 

11,660 

15,600 

20,900 

23,300 

40,600 

41,800 

213 

395 

395 

iJew 'Hampshire 

3,530 

4,380 

5,650 

9,200 

8,800 

lasoo 

77 

78 

94 

880 

960 

1,200 

1,900 

2,800 

3,400 

43 

64 

83 

New York 

16,670 

20,840 

23,190 

33,300 

29,200 

39,400 

598 

665 * 

772 

Ohio 

20,310 

23,150 

25,930 1 

44,700 

55,600 

36,300 

389 

593 

3Sb 

Penns^^ania 

2,260 

2,580 

3,120 i 

5,400 

4,900 

6,200 

54 

56 

110 

Vermont - 

2,590 

2,450 

2,500 

6,200 

6,000 

7,000 

78 

99 

140 

'Wisoonsm 

8,510 

1,330 

10,800 

1,800 

13, 720 j 
2,370 

21,300 

3,600 

23,800 

6,200 

17,800 

4,700 

226 1 

249 

86 

212 

63 

Other States 

50 

Total 

197,600 

250,850 

j299, 410 

474,700 

590,600 

600,600 

5,218 

7,313 

j 7,100 


Di\ ision of Crop and Livestock Estimates- 
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Table 222. — Corn, sweei, for canning, commerctal crop: Yidd per acre and price, 

1918-1924 


1 

state 

Yield per acre | 

Price per ton 

1918 

1919 

1920:1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

f 1918 ! 1919 j 

1920 

[ 1921, 

1 1922 

' 1923 

1924 


Tons 

Tom 

Tons Tom 

Tons 

r<WM 

Tons 

DoJs, 

! Dols . ! 

Dots, 

1 Dols. i Dols. 

1 Dols. 

Dols. 

Delaware- 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 ! 

i 2.0 

2.7 

2.8 

L9 

21.00 I1&80 

15.60 

9.00 

10.00 ,15 00 

12.00 

Illinois 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 ! 

1 2.6 

2.2 

2.6 

2.0 

il4.09 

13.80 

19.75 

12 67 i 

9. 77 : 

,1210 

13 58 

Indiana 

L5 

2.4 

2.6 1 

2.9 

2.5 

2.0 

1.9 

17, 00 

14.93 

IS. so 

12 00 , 

:ia 00 11. 00 

14 74 

Iowa 

1.9 

2.6 

2.3 1 

1 2.8 

3.0 

2.6 

L 5 

1213 

13.27 

15.60 

aeo 1 

7.20 ! 

1 3 93 

9.55 

Maine 

2.5 

3.5 

3.1 

32 

2.5 

3.0 

28 

3274 

34 62 

30.00 

27. 60 i 

27. SO 27. 51 

29.10 

Maryland 

2.0 

2.0 

2l6 

2.5 

215 

2.2 

1.5 

24.48 

21.88 

23.00 

11. 70 

10,00 

13 14 

14 69 

Michigan 

LO 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.0 

a. 6 

1.2 

16. 18 

16,96 

14 46 

15.00 

1L41 ; 

12.42 

14 76 

Minnesota 

2.5 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

2.0 

2.6 

2.4 

[14. 13 j 

14.19 

15.00 

ia40 i 

9.14 1 

9.73 

9.46 

Nebraska 

%0 

1,5 

2.0 

2.9 

2.6 

2.0 

1.8 

1L75 

1L66 

12.33 

15 00 i 

333 

388 

9. IS 

New Hampshire 

2.2 

3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

2.2 

2.9 

28 

|2S.OO i 

29.12 

25.00 

22 85 

22 70 

22 73 

24 40 

New York - 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.3 

2.0 

L4 

1.7 

19.61 

19. 11 

22. 2S 

18.29 

17. 82 

19.36 

19.59 

Ohio 

2.0 

2.6 

f 2.0 

2.5 

2.2 

2.4 

L4 

118.86 i 

16.37 

18.67 

10. 29 

3 70 

10.68 

10.64 

Pennsylvania- — 

1,8 

Z2 

i 2.2 

2.7 

2.4 

L9 

20 

;22 40 1 

18.50 

17.00 

14 00 

10.00 

11.33 

17.72 

Vermont 

2.0 

2.5 

1 2.2 

2.3 

2.0 

2.7 

28 

21.00 1 

2a GO 

2a 00 

15 00 

15 00 

15 00 

20.60 

Wisconsin 

2.0 

2.4 

1 2.0 

2.8 

2.6 

2.2 

L3 

13.50 ’ 

14 41 

15.60 

1L22 

10.64 

13 46 

11.93 

Other States - 

2.0 

2.1 

1 2.6 

2.9 

2.7 

29 

2.0 

18.08 

la 17 

15.91 

13 59 

13 98 

15 47 

13 60 

Average 

L8 

2.3 

2.3 j 

1 2.6 

2.4 

24 

1.8 1 

17.99 

17.69 

19.32 

13.50 

10.99 

1241 

1419 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 223. — Corn, canned: Produdioti in the United States, 1917-1924 


State i 1917 1 1918 j 1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Maine-- 

New York 

Maryland- 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois - 

Wisconsin- 

Minesota. 

Iowa 

All other 

United States— 

1 

Cases ^ 

1, 112,912 
488,912 
2,032,944 
1,584,064 
512,688 
2,199,344 
372,924 
309,136 
2,300,241 
808,695 

Cases i 
1,662,000 
1,014000 
2,081,000 

1.360.000 
686,000 

2.225.000 
* 635,000 

456,000 

2.496.000 

4046.000 

Cases ^ 

1.588.000 

829.000 

2.217.000 

1,544000 

861.000 

2.271.000 

560.000 

643.000 

3.246.000 

1.251.000 

Cases 1 

911.000 
564000 

1.130.000 

850.000 

709.000 
4714000' 

576, 000; 

573.000 

4190.000 

629.000 

Cases 1 
4066,000 
616,000 
4944000 

1.073.000 

665.000 

4939.000 

625.000 

598.000 

1.939.000 

934000 

Cases i 

923.000 

434000 

2.256.000 

1.390.000 

4208.000 

2.833.000 

648.000 
8^000 

2.382.000 

4134000 


10,803,015 

11,721,860 

13,550,000: 

15,040,000 

8^843,000 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Comi^d from National Caxmeis" Association data. 


^ Stated incases of 2i No. 2 cans. 
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Table 224. — Cucumbers for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, pro- 
duction, and total value, hy States, 1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, 
average price for season 

1922 ^ 

J 

1923 

1924 j 

19^ 

1923 

1 1924 

1922 

1923 

192^ 

Early: 

Alabama 

Honda. 

Oeorgia-..- — 

Acres 

3,030 

10,380 

660 

Acres 

4360 

10.780 
600 
2SQ 

2.780 
1,720 

840 

Acres 

2,540 

12^560 

2,260 

m 

3.560 
950 

1.730 

350 

4^ 

3,500 

740 

520 

1,300 

2.560 i 

3,400 

1,000 

545 

3,072 

119 

1,000 < 
luanp.^ 
220 
4463 1 
48 1 
32 
473 
165. 
130 

1,000 

'hamp.^ 

432 

4017 

120 

60 

605 

163 

260 

35 

67 

875 

118 
73 
202 
i 701 

1 

1 544 

1,000 

dMrs 

763 

5,929 

258 

i,m 

imlars 

530 

4,535 

96 

32 

970 

282 

195 

i,m 

deSafs 

488 

3,875 

218 

105 

484 

302 

208 

i 45 

56 

718 

183 

130 

285 

4374 

832 

Boath Carolina _1 

Texas (Soatheria district). 

Second early. 

Arkennie! , , , . 

i,m 

4310 

830 

532 

144 

124 

357 

134 

124 

CaUfomia (soatbem dis^ 

trict) - 

North Car(2ina 

Intermediate: 

Delaware- — 

Illinois (southern) 

Maryland 

Newlereey— — 

Late: 

New York 

460 

2,340 

700 

400 

4)20 

4480 

2,030 

450 

2,650 

640 

440 

4250 

4660 

2,080 

62 

421 

105 

64 

234 

450 

374 

72 

610 ' 

115 

73 
231 
382 

343 

i 

112 

370 

62 

123 

204 

486 

486 

95 

976 

208 

104 

434 

657 

539 

TotaL - 

29,370 

27,480 

,36,880 ’ 

6,346 

4,357 

j 5,272 

9,418 

9,653 

9,304 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


I Bushel hamper. 


29283*^— -XBK 1924 45 
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Table 225. — Cucumbers for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 1918-1934 



Yield per acre 

Price per hamper ^ 

State 

1918 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Eamp. 

Samp. 

Eamp. 

Hamp. 

Samp. 

Eamp. 

Eamp. 

Dels 

D6ls. 

Doh. 

Dots 

Dols. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Alabama 

15S 

152 

158 

150 


162 


1.78 

1. 61 

1. 16 

0.70 


2. 41 

1.13 

Florida 

324 

316 

276 

280 

296 

136 

81 

4.33 

3.67 

3 16 

2 49 

1.93 

Kwni 

3 81 








53 





2, 17 


1.82 















1.76 

8on& Car- 
















259 


234 

203 

115 



1. 12 

1.39 

1. 65 

1.83 

-69 


.80 

Texas 






\ 









(southern 















district) ___ 

134 

m 

124 


110 

96 

172 


1. 62 

1 18 

.85 


1. 71 

1.85 

Virginia 



136 



155 


1.94 

2.60 

2^50 

mwm 

1.00 

BKt] 

.80 

Second Early: 







— 























1.28 

California 















(southern 
district) 

190 


176 

168 

136 


160 

1.80 

1.50 

1.30 

1 25 

1.80 

1, i2 

1 .S3 

North Car- 















ohna 

249 

276 

255 

228 

180 


250 

1.03 

.79 

.68 

.93 

.88 

1.60 

.82 
















Delaware-- 

156 

164 


165 



160 

.66 

.84 

. 75 

.70 

59 

1.81 

1 55 

Illinois 















(southern) 

168 

164 


250 

160 

165 

140 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.98 

1.92 

1.42 

1.78 

M^yland.-. 


202 

182 

163 


186 

155 

1.34 

LOl 

.83 

1. 14 

.87 

1 88 

1.41 

New Jersey- 

296 

319 

266 

286 



274 

1.45 

1,26 

L40 

1. 10 

1.08 

1 72 

L96 

Late: 















New York-- 

154 


152 

150 

184 

105 

160 

.96 

1.32 

1.68 

1. 21 

1.30 

1.57 

1.53 

Average— 

243 

252 

218 

216j 213 

169 

144 

2. -#3 

, 2.32 

08 

1.72 

1.51 

2 22 

L76 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estims^es. i Average for season. 


Table 226. — Cucumbers for pickles, commercial crop: Acreage, productior, and 
total value, by SiaUs, 192^-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1922 

1923 i 1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

California 

Colorado... 

Illinois 

jTYdianfi . , _ _ - 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota— 

Missouri 

New York 

Ohio 

Washmgton ' 

Wisconsm 

Other States l 

Acres 
1,480 
3,080 
960 
5,240 
990 
25,050 
1,330 
400 
1,960 
920 , 
380 ^ 
7,310 
3.740 

Acres 

2,033 

3,250 

1,410 

7,390 

3,530 

26,840 

1,330 

400 

1,420 

700 

480 

12,130 

3,670 

Acres 

2,740 

4,280 

1,680 

11,450 

4,760 

36,230 

3,070 

920 

1,730 

920 

420 

1 17,220 

1 7,500 

1,000 

husheh 

185 

200 

43 

210 

30 

1,002 

66 

24 

146 

69 

48 

366 

232 

1,000 
bmheh 
268 
254 
73 
377 
191 
1, 154 
72 
19 
70 
32 
66 
606 
132 


1,000 

dollars 

185 

290 

50 

206 

30 

872 

66 

14 

146 

69 

34 

304 

172 

1,000 

do^^ars 

230 

394 

104 

475 

172 

1,316 

72 

13 

88 

34 

; G6 

i 733 

132 

1,000 

dollars 

312 

149 

50 

387 

102 

809 

65 

53 

64 

43 

13 

482 

445 

, Total i 

62,830 64,480 

92,900 2,621 

3,314 

2,786 

2,438 

3,329 

2,964 
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Table 227. — Cucumbers for pickles, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

1918-1924 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per bushel 

1918 

1919 

1920 192111922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1620 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

CfilifnniTft _ . 

Cdorsdo 

Tllinnis , 

Tnriiftnii. 

Iowa — — 

Michigan i 

Minnesota 

Missouri — 

New York 

Ohio 

Wasbin^on 

Wisoonsiiu 

Ottier States 

Bu. 

63 

74 
53 
55 
46 
51 
60 
44 
60 
55 
57 
66 

75 

Bu. 

64 

69 
57 
50 
47 
57 
63 

45 

70 
55 
59 

! 69 

46 

Bu. 

86 

81 

15 

24 

22 

34 

20 

45 

98 

47 

no 

28 

51 

Bu. 

100 
75 
80 
70 
70 
70 
CO 
70 
80 
80 
80| 
65 
73 ' 

Bu. 

125 

65 

45 

40 

30 

40 

50 

60 

75 

75 

125 

50 

62 

Bu. 

132 

78 

52 

51 

54 

43 

54 

48 

49 
45 

138 

50 
37 

Bu. 

114 

35 

26 
20 
24 
17 
40 j 
33 
33 
30 
28 
46 

Dols. 

a96 

.69 

103 

.93 

.85 

.76 

.79 

1 .80 
100 
100 
125 
101 
.89 

Dols. 
123 
.70 
107 
.94 
,94 
.79 
.79 
.88; 
100 ! 
109 
125 
103 
100 

Doh. 

120 

100 

126 

130 

100 

.93 

106 

.90 

100 

125 

100 

.79 

.96 

Doh. 

124 
1 15 
126 

.87 
1 63 
104 

125 
100 

.95 
125 , 
100 ' 
.92 j 
.98 1 

Doh. 
100 
1 46 
1 17 
.Ub 
100 
.87 
100 

I .60 
100 
, 100 
' .71 

1 .83 
i .74 

Doh. 

0.86 

1 55 

1 43 
126 
.90 

1 14 

1 00 
.70j 
125 1 
105 
100 1 
121 1 
100 1 

Doh. 
100 
100 
107 
130 
107 
.93 
125 
142 
.94 
1 48 
100 
lOO 
129 

Average ^ 

, “ 

i 59 

38 71 50 

1 61 

30 

.86 

.89 

.98 

mg 

1 .93 

1 16 j 

106 
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LETTUCE 


Table 228. — Lettuee, commercial crop: Acreage, produdion, cmd total value, hy 

States, ms-mi 


State 

. 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 : 1923 

1924 

Early: 

Arizona 

California:* 

Imperial 

Other.- 

Florida 

North Carolina.... 

South Carolina 

Texas... 

Virginia 

Late: 

Colorado 

Idaho, 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania,'. 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 

Acres 

1,480 

11,000 

7.140 

3.140 
1,180 
1,750 
1,390 

130 

6,000 
1,800 
370 
170, 
1,380 
6,000 
500 
60 
120 
1,080, 
210 ' 

Acres 

2,900 

14,130 

10,570 

3,780 

1,230 

1,980 

1,140 

310 

6,710 

3.150 
380 
240 

1,310 

7.150 
5001 
60j 
200 

2,000l 

250 i 

Acres 

4,800 

20,000 

12,780 

3,490 

1,640 

1,310 

670 

300 

5,600 
1,420 
300 1 
350 
1,730 1 
6,450 ! 
300 
70 
300 
1,400 
250 

1,000 
crates i 
493 

1,925 

1,785 

1,727 

354 

394 

300 

32 

1,280 

356 

82 

31 

308 

1,200 

88 

13 

38 

409 

56 

!,000 

eraies^ 

879 

3,052 

3,467 

1,361 

320 

287 

283 

54 

1,134 

507 

61 

82 

279 

1,552 

80: 

12 

58 

654 

66 

1,000 
crates i 
1,262 

3,800 

3,233 

1,222 

346 

236 

176 

48 

554 

223 

30 

33 

368 

1,522 

56 

7 i 
93 
368 
76 

1,000 

dollars 

385 

3,446 

2,802 

2,245 

924 

843 

222 

56 

1,802 

595 

124 

41 

290 

1,476 

156 

16 

49 

442 

70 

1,000 

dollars 

1,028 

3,876 

3,918 

1,674 

470 

359 

263 

66 

1,508 

644 

130 

46 

85 

2,064! 

90 

16 

70 

726 

82 

ifiOO 

dollars 

1,426 

5,54S 

3,330 

978 

346 

271 

81 

40 

909 
245 
45 
96 
592 
2,024 
60 
U 
105 
357 
i 89 

44,900 

57,990 

63,050 ; 10,829 

1 

14,118 

13,653 

15,984 

17,515 16,563 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Crates of 3 dozen heads each. 

* Crop year beginning October. 


Table 220.— mmmerml atop: Yidd per acre and pricey 1918-WBi 


! 

Yield per acre Price pec crate i 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934 

ly: 

Cirti. 

Oris. 

Crts, 

Crti, 


CWl. 

Oris. 

ms. 


JDofl*. 

ms. 

DdOs, 

DoUs. 

ms. 

Arizona 

274 

273 

297 

287 

333 

EH 




aeo 

a9o 

a78 

117 

113 


m 

291 

1^ 
















175 

216 


L75 

195 

180 

170 

179 

127 

146 






278 

250 


253 

L48 

148 

154 

107 

L57 

113 

1.(8 

Florida.. 

652 

466 



KjTil 




110 

119 

132 

130 

123 

.89 

Ni^h Carolina.- 

293 





l??i 


231 

226 

211 

250 

261 

147 

KSy] 

South Carolina. . 

295 

294 

266 



145 


L74 

218 

228 

217 

214 

125 

115 

Texas 

179 

283 

283 

261 

216 

231 


■Kil 

109 

.79 

.62 

.74 

EIH 

.46 

Virginia-.. 

252 

248 

273 

312 

igjl 

175 

161 

205 

235 

255 

200 

176 

147 

mwm 

Colorado. 

297 

274 


316 

210 

169 

99 

202 

250 

150 

125 

143 

133 

164 




268 

292 

198 

161 

15? 



150 

1 146 

167 

127 

■ill] 

Michigan 

169 

241 

144 

E13 

167 



Lll 

!«} 

185 

1 167 

200 

213 

149 







133 

93 


233 

200 

200 

133 

145 

292 

New Jersey 

227 

E|fti 

i!^;| 

217 

223 

213 

213 

L76 

183 

233 

1 235 

125 

Ella 

161 

New York 






217 

236 

116 

126 

129 

1 215 

123 

133 

133 

Orftgnn 





175 

161 

187 





177 

113 


Pecmsylvania 

iiin 

177 

175 

257 

217 

Eh 

inn 

192 

'zm 

205 

297 

120 

133 

150 

Tftfth 





303 

292 

309 





135 

121 

113 

Washington 

292 

274 

286 

437 

379 

327 

263 

Eligl 


146! 

167 1 

108 

111 

.97 






268 

m 

mm 





125 

1.34 

117 
















Average 

315 



286 

241 

243 

217 

132 

153 

155 

150 

148 

124 

121 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 

1 Average for season . 

* Year beginning October. 
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Table 230 .— I>e«!4ce: Car-lot shipmenta by State of origin, January, 1917- 

Deceniber, 1924 


State 

Crop movement season i 

1917 

1918 1 

i 

1919 



1922 


1924 3 


Can 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

1,423 

1,334 

1,761 

2,138 

3,361 

3,167 

3,817 

3,702 

New Jersey 

215 

171 

245 

515 

478 

571 

456 

416 

North Carolina 

181 

226 

319 

265 

448 

622 

718 

714 

South Carolina 

161 

375 

395 

356 

583 

987 

577 

423 

Florida 

1, 116 

2,362 

2,134 

3,120 

2,286 

3,323 

3,146 

2,199 

Texas 

53 

17 

90 

176 

114 

113 

102 

85 

Aiizona 

64 ' 

' 64 

41 

165 

16C 

678 

1,108 

2,024 

Washington 



19 

345 

632 

812 1 

1,081 

683 

California- 

im i 

2,051 

^731 

6,350 

9,746 

i 

15,113 

18,404 

All other 

‘ 202 i 

369 

283 i 

388 

802 

2,223 

3,367 

2, 144 

Total 

•%428 \ 

6, 959 

8,018 

13,818 

1 

18,616 

22,240 

29,485 

30,794 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown m eai lots mclude those by boat reduced to ear-lot basis. 

1 The crop movement season extends from Jan. 1 through December of a given year. 

1 Prehminary. 


ONIONS 


Table 23 L — Onions j commercial crop: Acreage^ production^ and total value, by 

States, 1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

1 

Production 

1 1 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age pnce per season 

1922 

1923 

i 1924 

1922 

1923 

1 

' 1924 

1 

' 1922 

i 

1923 

i 

1024. 




1 i 

uooo 

urn 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

EarlyfBermudaand Creole) 

! Acrts 

Acres 

1 Acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

dollars 

! dollars 

dollars 

Cahfomja.- - 

2,9^ 

1,340 

\ 1,540 

944 

308 

\ 522 

' 1,340 

\ 613 

773 

Louisiana 

l,i00 

i 1,200 

i 1,620 

330 

108 

I 190 

498 

1 193 

247 

Texas 

11, 920 

12,680 

1 10,260 

2,348 

1,661 

2,062 

4,485 

! 3,156 

3,263 

Total 

15,970 1 

15,220 

I 13,320 

3,622 

1 2,167 

1 2,764 

I 6,323 

1 3,962 

4,283 

Intel mediate (domestic) : i 


1 








Iowa - 

1, 610 

1,460 

1,520 1 

612 

533 

578 

459 

629 

590 

Kentucky i 

1,000 

1,000 

i,iool 

225 

298 

330 

286 

423 

412 

New Jersey 

2.3ro 

2,290 

1,980 

690 

444 

i 481 

738 

657 

736 

Virginia 

1,320 

1,290 

1,300 

297 

328 

260 

207 

387 

273 

Wabhington 

1,530 

1,500 

1,980 

490 

675 

653 

211 

500 

627 

Late (domestic): 

1 









California--. 

6.720 

7,010 

4,650 i 

1,680 

‘ 2,103 

1,279 

806 

2,271 

1,010 

Colorado 

1,900 

2.C20 

3,140 1 

532 

i 655 

848 

277 

707 

517 

Idaho 

300 

300 

400 

138 

128 

160 

104 

142 

139 

Dlmois 

1,260 

990 

830! 

375 

286 

187 

308 

323 

243 

Indiana 

5,620 

6,300 

6,910 

2,321 

2,218 

1,728 

1,369 

2,796 

1,244 

Massachusetts 

4,560 

3,360 i 

3,190 

1,254 

1,284 

1,244 I 

878 

1,913 

1,232 

M.i'higan 

1, 750 

' 1, 850 i 

2,000 

894 

64C 

600 j 

519 

969 

378 

Mmmibota- 

1,470 

) 1,220' 

1,640 

514 

268 

424 

221 1 

354 

326 

New York 

7,740 

7,550 

7,600 

2,090 

3,156 

3, 192 

1,400 1 

4,387 

2,586 

Ohio 

6,680 

5,760 

6,240 

2,272 

1,457 

2,184 

1,250 1 

2,098 

1,507 

Oregon 

880 

€00 

620 

264 

192 I 

211 

145 1 

230 

100 

Pftnn&ylvAnia _ 

350 

280 

300 

133 

56 ' 

98 

90 

SO 

130 

Utah 

250 

400 

320 

100 

150 

147 

49 

202 

169 

Wisconsin 

1,030 

940 

960 

360 

262 

259 

176 

314 

189 

Total 

t7,320 

40,720 

46,680 

15, 141 

15,139 

14*863 

9,563 

19,381 

468 

Grand total - 

63,290 

61,940 

59,900 

18*763 

17,306 

17,627 

15*876 

23,343 

16, 751 


Division of Crop and Uvebtoch Estimates. 
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Table 232. — Onions, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1918-1924 





Yield per acre 





Price per bushel * 




1918 

1919 1 1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

arly (Bermuda and 
Creole): 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bws. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Dots. 

' 

Dols. 

JDols. 

Ddls. 

Dols. 

Bols. 

Boh. 

California 

333 

312 

298 

245 

320 

297 

339 

2.00 

2.20 

1.53 

1-28 

1.42 

1.54 

1. 48 

Lonisiana . 

190 

160 

158 

206 

300 

90 

125 

1.60 

2.85 

.86 

.95 

1.51 

L79 

1. 30 

Texas 

159 

267 

256 

207 

197 

131 

200 

1. 13 

2.01 

1.42 

.S3 

L 91 

L90 

1,59 

Bermuda and 
Creole, aver- 















age. 

173 

259 

251 

213 

227 

142 

208 

1.15 

2:09 

1.42 

.92 

i. 75 

L83 

1.55 

itennediate (domes- 















tic): 















Iowa 

365 

300 

350 

205 

380 

365 

380 

.95 

1.53 

.60 

1.20 

.75 

1. 18 

1.02 

Kentucky.., 

301 

300 

370 

300 

225 

298 

300 

1,74 

2.05 

1.05 

.70 

1.27 

L42 

1.25 

New Jersey 

320 

250 

240 

250 

250 

194 

243 

1,28 

1.72 

1.25 

1. 15 

L25 

1.48 

1. 53 

Virginia 

285 

250 

320 

280 

225 

254 

200 

1.85 

L78 

L50 

1. 13 

.90 

L18 

1.05 

Washington 

400 

400 

410 

300 

320 

450 

330 

1.32 

L55 

.93 

1. 41 

.43 

.74 

.96 

ate (domestic): 















California 

350 

375 

325 

225 

250 

300 

275 

.70 

1.65 

,50 

1.40 

.48 

LOS 

.79 

Colorado — . 

244 

250 

340 

300 

280 

250 

270 

1.00 

L62 

.72 

1 L53 i 

.52 

LOS 

.61 

Idaho 

400 

400 

485 

470 

460 

425 

400 

.80 

L 65 

.35 

' L62 1 

.75 

1.11 

.87 

lUinois 

345 

200 

350 

210 

300 

289 

225 

.75 

1. 32 

1 .81 

I 1.28 1 

.82 

LIS 

L^ 

Indiana 

362 

200 1 

398 

265 

413 

352 

250 

.88 

1.32 

.76 

1 L 32 j 

.59 

1.26 

.72 

Massachusetts... 

475 

340 

450 

280 

275 

382 

390 

LIS 

1.09 

i .54 

! L44 

.70 

L49 

.99 

Michigan 

320 

175 1 

350 

225 

511 

349 

300 

.85 

1.45 

.63 

, 1.65 

.58 

L50 

.63 

Minnesota 

375 

275 i 

300 

200 

350 

220 

275 

L20 

1.47 

1 .50 

1 1.27 

.43 

1.32 

. 77 

New York, 

400 

265 

340 

300 

270 

418 

420 

1.00 

1.84 

1 .69 

1 1.60 

.67 

1.39 

.81 

Ohio 

312 

250 

340 

225 

400 

253 

350 

.59 

1.28 

1 ,46 

S L53 

.55 

1.44 

.69 

Oregon- i 

235 

300 

370 

300 

300 

320 ! 

340 

1.36 

2.83 

' .70 

! 1. 07 i 

.55 

1.20 

.76 

Pennsylvania 

283 

300 

350 

270 

380 

200 

325 

.80 

1.62 

.32 

; 2.00 

.68 

1.42 

1.33 

Utah- 

510 

500 

480 

440 

400 

375 

460 

LOO 

: L62 

.72 

: 1.60 

.49 

i 1.35 

1. IS 

Wisconsin 

325 

196 

360 

300 

350 1 

279 

270 

1.00 

i .85 

.68 

1 1.51 

.49 

! L20 

.73 

Domestic aver- 

363 

280 

353 

j 259 

320 

324 

319 

1 .96 

i 1.53 

.66 

j 1.41 

.63 

L28 

.84 

age ! 

A.verage— 

301 

277 

329 

j 248 

296 

279 

294 

! LOO 

1 ' 

1 L61 

i 

.81 

1 i.3i 

1 

.85 

L35 

- ^ i 

.95 


DivisiOE of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ tor season. 


Table 233. — Onions: Car-lot shipments, by Stale of origin. Match, 1917- June, 

1924 


State 

Crop movement season * 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928* 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars^ 

Cars 

Cars 

Care 

Massachusetts, 

2,766 

2,883 

2;S35 

3,834 

2,224 

1,912 

2,454 

New York, 

2,104 

2,m 

2,702 

3,089 

2,891 

2,812 

5,497 

New Jersey 

567 

597 

634 

635 

427 

479 

335 

Virgmia-.l 

158 

95 

133 

181 

140 

371 

274 

Ohio- - 

1,475 

2,008 

1,913 

3,212 

1,743 

4,492 

^714 

Indiana- - 

1,204 

1,817 

LOOS 

3,448 

L&34 

4,683 

4,610 

niiTiofe 

230 

334 

123 

380 

253 

487 

378 

Michigan— 

253 

590 

224 

795 

417 

1,867 

1,369 

Wisconsin _ __ _ 

240 

306 

95 

406 

89 

3^ 

273 

Minn^ota, 

626 

822 

439 

276 

172 

500 

188 

Iowa - 

708 

968 

488 

870 

411 

918 

882 

Kentmiky 

177 ! 

195 

339 

303 

361 

258 

262 

Ixmisiana 

174 j 

450 

301 

106 

79 

91 

81 

Texas*.— 

5,896 

3,575 

2,878 


4,203 

4,629 

3,027 

C^ocado— 

2S0 i 

230 

207 

134 

443 

661 

920 

Wnshingtnn j 

316 

477 

596 

790 

649 

765 

1,113 

Orison _ _ _ _ - j 

196 

238 

202 

19 

347 

263 

392 

Cahfornia* 

3.498 

4,027 

5,409 

4,402 

3,585 

3,642 

4,231 

All other 

216 

150 

228 

277 

434 

609 

682 

Total 

21, 641 

1 22,549 

} '1 

20,549 

28,223 

20,707 

29,759 

29^822 


pivision of Statistical and Historical Keeearch. Compiled from data of tlie Fruit and VegetaT^ie 
Division. Stupments as shown in car lots indude those by boat reduced to cardot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from March l of cne year through June of the following year. 

* Prehminary. 

5 Shipments from Texas and from the southena district of Calif ornia were principally Bermudas, For 
Texas various common varieties comprised api»oximately 80 cars in 1917, 69 in 1918, 40 in 1919, 101 in 1920, 
172 in 1921, 215 in 1^ and 121 in 1923; for the southern district of California they comprise 26 in 1918 
178 in 1919, 56 in 1920, 30 in 1921, 13 in 1922, and 8 in 1923. 
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Table 234 . — Onions: Average L c. L price to jobbers per 100 pounds, at 10 markets, 

1920-1924 



Various common varieties 

Market. 

Season 

beginning 

August 

Aug.i 1 

! Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

1 

Jan. 

1 

Feb 



low white low White low Wluto 


New York: lavs j 

1920 2.53, 

1921 2.80 

1922 2. 08 

1923 2.6b’ 

1924 2.17 

Cnicago: i 

1920 2. 06' 

1921 2.5&1 

1922 2. 121 

1923 3.19] 

1924 3.11 

Philadelphia: 1 

1920 i 

1921 3.02 

1922 2. 19 

1923 3.07 

1924 2. 91 

Pittsbxirgh: 

1920 2.34 

1921 3.06 

1922 2.36 

1923 2.98 

1924 3.12 

St. Louis; 

1920 2.40 

1921 2.96 

1922 

1923 2.55 

1924 j 

Cincumati: 1 

1920 

1921 2.92 

im 

1923 2.94 

1924 

St. Paul; 


Minneapolis 


J}oZ- DoZ- DoZ- DoZ- DoZ- J)olA BolA Boh Boh Boh Boh Boh Boh 


lars lars lars Ian lars lars lars lars Jara lars 
2.24 1.56 1.55 1.23 1.31 0.98 0.80 4.34 3.46 3.15 

3-43 5.06 5.63 5.45 7.34 8.25 8.21 7.66 6.20 4.14 

1,02 1.72 2.00 2.99 2.83 2.45 2.98 5.31 

3.21 3.26 2.75 2.76 2.73 2.33 2 20 .i 3.27, 

1.89 1.84 2.081 2.b4 , |. 


lars lars 
3.79 2.93 


1.94' 1.59’ 1.60' 1,31 1.161 .93 .93 

3.611 4. 47| 5.11 5.62 7.09 7.64 8.63 

1.611 1.70 2.22 2.29 2.56 3.44 3. 38 

3. 48' 3.29! 3 22 3.07 3.27 3.04 2.7J 
2.73, 2.431 2.52 2.88 


3.73 2.53 

4.20 3.43 


2.03 1.49 1.51 1.23 1.27 . 98 . 87 

3.80 4.80 5.34 5.52 6.93 8.09 S.9S 

1.63 1.67 1.82 2.73 2.90 2.54 3.20 

3,45 3.09 2.73 2.61 2.58 2.21 2.11 

1.99 1.70 1.76 2.59 


3.88 3.26 
6.00 4.13 


3.70 2.75 
4.04 4.07 . 


2.30 1.74 1.65 1.05 1.26 . 89 . 90 

3.82 4.86 5.44 5.57 6.73 7.89 8.89 

1.56 1.62 1.63 2.74 2.95 2.70 3.33 

3.50 3.34 2.73 2.46 2.34 2.08 2.13 

1.98 1.70 1.69 2.45 


4.58 3.221 
7.17 4.52, 


3.91 2 95 
0 29, 3 54t 

5 9S 

4.31 L 


1,67 1,55 1.65' 1.17 .91 .70 

3.70 4.88 6.45 6.68 6.97 7.90 8.52 

1.89 2.20 2.30 2.92 2.52 3-14. 

3.45 3.45 3.23 3.05 3.45 3.39 2.90 

2.23 1.70 1.86 2.79 


3.47 

4.19 3.37 . 



1.76 1.48 1.45 1.33 1.25 1.13 . 85 3.43 4.49 3 171 3.96 2.72 3.73 

3.74 5.19 6.59 6.45 6 90 8.2918.63 5.93 6.44’ 4.67 3.40 3.76 

1.78 1.96 2.87 3.08 2,93' 3.94 6.38, 5.71 

3.43 3.04 2 60 2.56 2.60 2.23{ 1-95 4.47 3 53' 4.53 

1,86 1.64 1.691 2.42 _.i ' 


Kansas City 


Washington;* 


4.05 2.50 5.82 
4.521 3.12 3.35 



Difislon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled hrom' data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. 

Average prices as shovm are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they are 
simple avera^ of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger 
to smaller units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

» Qootaaons began Aug. 23, 1920; Aug. 22, 1921; Aug, 7, 1922; Aug. 14. 1923; Aug. 22, 1924. 

•Last repotted quotations of season June 11, 1921, June 14, 1922; May 29, 1923; June 4. 1924. 

* Seles due^ to retailers to Sept. 7, 1924 . 
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Table 235. — Onions: Farm price per bushel^ IStk of month ^ United States ^ 1910- 

1924 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Ang. 

15 

Sept 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dee. 

15 

Jan, 

15 

Feb- 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 

1911- 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1910-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917— 

1918 

1919 — - 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

CU. 

104.5 

122.0 

114,0 

101.7 

CUs, 

99.8 

116.0 

100.0 

105.1 

CU. 

99.4 

1040 

89.0 

103.9 

CU. 
93.2 
102 0 
85.0 
1102 

CU. 
946 
103.0 
840 
114 9 

CU. 

988 

113.0 

840 

1149 

CU. 

lOLO 

117.0 

8L6 

12L0 

CU. 
104 0 
140.0 
77.5 
140.7 

CU. 

105.0 

167.0 
77.0 

165.2 

CU. 

119.0 

1780 

79.0 

159.2 

CU. 

129.0 

177.0 
87.2 

1526 

CU. 
134 0 
mo 
986 
140.8 

CU. 

105.2 

129.8 

882 

1240 

110.6; 105.2 

99.1' 97.6 

99.1 

102 7 





130 4 

131.4 

112.0 

170.4 

93.0 

147.3 

20L0 

162.6 

232.0 

204.8 

137.9 
88.3 
133.5 
154 7 
164 7 
225.8 
17a 4 

103.3 

sas 

122.9 

142.9 

163.3 

195.4 
172 9 

883 
948 
131.4 
157.6 
143.2 
19a 4 
158.9 

844 

948 

153.8 
174 6 
143.1 
212 5 

143.8 

923 
99. 6| 

175.7 
177.0 

131.7 
2488 
1320 

1 

97.6 
120 3 
357.9 

183.2 
154 7 

307.3 
131.2 

98 3 

130.3 
470 2 

147.4 
199.8 
325.6 
114 2 

104 4 
123.5 
498 6 
1341 
2021 
3442 
984 

102 9 
123.3 
39801 
134 7 
229.9 
337.6 
100 7 

1 

iOOl 
104 5 
241.7 
150 7 
171.3 
m.Q 
148 6 


154 2 

wm 

138.^ 

143.9 

150 6 

1627 

1940 

212 6 

214 6 

2047 

188 6 

169.0 

147.7 
2045 

207.7 
175.9 

159.1 
15a 9 

185.2 
168.6 

168.6 
12a 9 
179.3 
161.8 

isao 
118 8 
185.6 
155.8 

219.9 

123.8 

174.6 

152.6 

2482 

i3L7 

178.4 

1586 

263.8 

169.8 
181.3 

325.3 

173.0 

182.9 

• 1 

365.7 

173.8 
181.2 

469.6 

1906 

173.8 

H 

m 

252 5 
1607 
181.9 




1 

1 



DivisioTi of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


PEAS 


Table 236. — Peas, green j for consumption fresh; commercial crop: Acreage^ pro-’ 
duction, and total valuer by States j 1922-1924 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 





urn 

1,000 

1,000 

l,m 

1,000 

1,000 

Early; 

^izona..w.. ....... 

Acru 

Acres 

200 

Acres 

450 

hamp.^ 

hamp. ^ 
13 

hamp.^ 

14 

dwars 

doiiars 

20 

doUarc 

38 

California (Impadal) 

2,000 

1,420 

950 

96 

78 


144 

156 

U1 

Florida 

470 

2,250 

1,170 

.25 

135 

69 

64 

358 

2fiS 

Mississipid 

North Cardina. 

8180 

1,920 

2,240 

270 

103 

m 

500 

215 

S24 

; 2,360 

3,930 

4,770 

194 

295 

343 

388 

732 

381 

South Carolina i 

650 

1,630 

1,720 

60 

106 

n 

150 

186 

m 

Virginia (Norfdk) i 

lAte; 

1,720 

2,530 

2,740 

194 

240 

233 

287 

I 

382 

m 

Colorado 

300 

380 

850 ; 

14 

28 

68 

22 j 

40 

128 

New Jersey ..... 

1,460 ! 

1.320 

1,700 1 

111 

106 

119 

216 ! 

219 

278 

New York.. 

1,660 i 

1,800 1 

4,870 i 

129 

153 

487 

204 j 

301 

843 

Total 

13,790 

17,380 

21,460 

1,093 

1,262 

1,608 

1,975 1 

1 2.e09j 

2890 


Division of Crop and Uvestocfc Esfeimatas, » l-bnsbel bampers. 


Table 23^7,— Peas ^greeni for consumption fresh; commercicd crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 1918-1924 


State 

Vieid per acre 

Price per hamper ^ 

1918 

1919 

; 1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1923 

1924 

Earl^: 

Samp. 

iSastp. 

Bamp. 

Bamp. 

3amp. 

Samp. 

63 

Samp. 

31 

2>d», 

Ihis, 

ScU. 

DoU. 

J>oU. 

i>ou: 

L52 

Doir. 

272 

California 















(Imperial) 


- 7C 

80 

65 

48 

55 

65 

2.8D 

3.00 

2.50 

2.16 

1.50 

200 

214 

Florida 

45 


50 

00 

54 

60 

59 

2.76 

3lQ0 

3.25 

3.00 

2 67 

265 

293 


50 


50 

65 

85 

56 

68 

2.06 

2L16 

2L80 

2.02 

L86 

L99 

141 

Ncffth Caro- 















lina 

70 


70 

90 

82 

76 

72 

2.26 

2.25 

2.32 

240 

200 

248 

169 

South C Bich 
Ijna 



60 

75 

92 

65 

41 

2.33 

241 

1.86 

2.00 

250 

176 

239 

V irginia 















(Norfolk). 

90 


70 

105 

m 

95 

86 

L83 

200 

2,44 

2^ 

1.48 

150 

143 

Late; 





45 

76 

80 





1.55 

144 

183 

New Jer^y. 

m 

65 

m 


76 

SO 

70 


2120 

To3 

1.95 

L95 

207 

234 

New York. . 

70 

60 

70 

60 

78j 85 

100 

1.06 

135 

1.37 

1.30 

L68 

1S7 

173 

Average— 

65 

€8 

64 

72 

79 

73 

75 

L93! 2 221 2.19 

i i 

205 

1.81 

207 

180 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Average for season 
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Table 238 . — Peas, green, for canning; commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, hy States, 


State 

1 

1 

Aere^e 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 



1 1923 

t 


1622 

1923 

1924 

1 1922 

1923 

i 

1924 








i,000 

uooo 

UOOO 


Acm i 

Acres 

Atm 

Tom 1 

1 Tom 

Tons 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

California 

3,070 

2,940 

4,4i0 

7,640 

6,700 * 

1 3,100 

5,300 

4,700 

389 

m 

371 

Colorado 

3,680 

S,820 

2,100 ! 

1 1,800 

136 

124 

247 

Delaware. 

3,960 

3,880 

3,650 

2,400 , 

, 2,300 

3,600 

144 

138 

243 

Illinois 

8,420 

10,190 

11,410 

6,190 

1,030 
9,630 j 
12,220 1 

6.700 ' 

3.700 

' 6,100 
3,800 

400 

11,400 

4^ 

398 

718 

Indiana i 

Maine ' 

4.100 

4,760 

d40 

6,200 

900 

182 

2U 

28 

287 

63 

Maryland 

7,670 

8,050 

6,400 

4,800 

9,500! 

1 ^4 

305 

653 

Micliigan i 

8,730i 

10,530 

7,000 

4,200 

9,800* 

' 350 

210 

588 

Minnesota 

L410, 

2,030 

2,700 

1,100^ 

2,200 

3,000 

46 

88 

143 

New Jersey 

700 1 

610 

830 

400 1 

1 400 

800 

24 

27 

51 

New York 

30,700 

33,460 

5,300 

36,350 1 
5,830 

27,000 
3,200 1 

30,100 

1 4,800 

32,700 

5,800 

1,726 

189 

1,922 

283 

2,114 

348 

Ohio 

<530 1 

Pennsylvania 

360 

510 

1 540 

300 

600 

500 

19 

28 

30 

Utah 

6,660 

72,050 

7,260 

91,160 

1 10,360 
102,100 

9,300 

86,500 

10,900 

82,000 

12,400 

122,500 

636 

639 

716 

Wisconsin 

4,858 

4,707 

7,104 

Other States 

1,760 

3,140 

3,960 

1,800 

2,500 

4,400 

118 

164 

205 

Total 1 

158,010^ 

189,310 

220,160 

164,200 

159,900 

233,500 

9,399 

9,471 i 

13,881 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 


Table 239 . — Peas, green, for canning; commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

• 1918-im 


Yield per awe ' Price per ton 


lUliO^lD 


1 

1918 

; 

1919 

I 

1920 1921 1922 
j 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Tonslnm 

Tom Toiw! ITo/ii 

Tons Tom 

DoU 

MU. 

Mis. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

California 

1.1 

0 b 

1.5 

0.6 

1.7 

0.7 

0.7 

58 43 

«ai7 

66.67 

70.00 

68.03 

63.33 

70.00 

Colorado 

1.0 

.6 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.8 

50.00 

CO. 00 

69.00 

70.00 

65 00 

69,00 

52.64 

Delaware 

.9 

.7 

1.11 

1.3 

.6 

.6 

1.0 

77.33 

80.19 

85.00 

62.92 

60.00 

t)0.00 

67.50 

Illinois - 

3.2 


.8 

.7 

.8 

.6 

.8 

62.09 

65. OS 

t3. 75 

68.90 

61.00 

65,17 

^ OO 

Indiana 

lOl .9 

. ( 

LO 

.9 

.8 

1.0 

55.23 

:i.25 

60 00 

40.00 

49.26 

56.25 

46.32 

Maine 







1.1 

.9 






70.00 

70 00 

Maryland 

:o 

.8 

1.1, 

To 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

76.11 

72.00 

77.50 

62.40 

60.83 

63.57 

eaTo 

Michigan 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

.6 

.8 

.4 

.8 

60.00 

59.82 

61.88 

69.00 

50.00 

60,00 

60.00 

Minnesota 

1.0 

1.0 


.8 

.8 

1.1 

1.0 

40.00 

40.00 

42,50 

44.00 

42,00 

40.00 

47,60 

New Jersey 

1.0 

.9 

1,1 

1.1 

.6 

.6 

1.0 

62.31 

70 00 

70.00 

66.00 

60.00 

67.50 

64:00 

New York 

1.0 

- 

1,2’ 

1.1 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

U7.88 

83.67 

7L20 

61.70 

62.50 

63.84 

64.64 

Ohio 

1.0 

.9 

J 

.81 

.7 

.9 

1.0 

5S76 

58.76 

66.67 

62.50 

59.00 

69-00 

60.00 

Pennsylvania 

1.0 

1.0 


L4| 

,b 

1.0| 

1 1.0 

60.00 

60.00 

68.00 

60.00 

64.00 

66,67 

60.00 

Utii 

1 9 

1.1 

2.1* 

1.5| 

L4| 

^ 15’ 

1.2 

58.74 

64. 16 

65.6b 

54.12 

67.68 

58.60 

57.75 

Wisconsin 

1.2 

1 0 

1.2| 

.9l 

1.21 

' *9| 

1.2 

68 77 

59 02 

64.66 

1 66.96 

66,16 

57.40 

57 99 

Other Statfej — 

.9 

10 

^1 

•8! 

1.0| 


Li 

62.31 

69.74 

7a 00 

68.56 

65.56 

05.75 

46 64 

Average i 

1 ^ y 

9 

! 

1.1' 

.sj 10 

; .8 

1. 1| 

1 ol 54 

61.48 

66.84 

68.76 

57.24 

59,23 

69.31 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 240. — Pea^, canned: Production in the United States, 1916-1 $$4 


State 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 1 1921 I 1922 | 1923 

1924 

New York 

New Jersey 2... 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota, 

Coses 1 
1,084,000 

312.000 

468.000 

131.000 

412.000 

248.000 

280.000 
^763,000 

Coses 1 
1,394,171 
567,432 
721, 160 
321,624 
522,532 

1 421,213; 

604,470 

13,569,185 

Cases i 
1,870,161 
331,869 
683,007 
441,842 
454,229 
978,434 
476,650 
4,519,934 

Cases 1 

1.040.000 

248.000 

509.000 

306.000 

381.000 

433.000 

425.000 

4.317.000 

iiillili- 

Oases 1 ! Cases ^ 
1,382,000 2,137,000 

345. 000 153, 000 

533,000; 489,000 

241,000, 225,000 

182,000: 268,000 

331.0001 516,000 

317,000] 455,000 

4,063,000! 7,042,000 

Cases ^ 

2.541.000 

199.000 

691.000 

384.000 

367.000 

586.000 

392.000 

6.961.000 

254.000 

918.000 

239.000 

516.000 

Coses 1 

2.931.000 

331.000 

873.000 

430.000 

483.000 

697.000 

710.000 

10.390.000 

470.000 

830.000 

282.000 
888,000 

Utah 

California 

AH other 

United States 

27B,“oo5 

228,0001 

385,000: 

764,673 

349,910 

593,783 

491,963 

252,836 

397,288 

395.000 

205.000 

428.000 

595.000 
C) 

730.000 

ST^'oOOi 751,000 
84,000 496,000 

353,006' 510,000 

6,586,000 

9,820^153,10,898,213 

8,685,000 

;12, 317, 0O0|8,207, OOOjlS, 042, OOO 

13,948,000 

19,315,000 


Division of Statisticsal and Historical IResearch. Compiled from ISTational Cann«cs' Association data. 

i Stated in cases of 24 No. 2 cans. 

® Includes Delaware. 

3 Included in all other. 

POTATOES 

Table 241. — Potatoes: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States^ 

1909-19U 


Year 

1 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 
Dec. 1 

Farm Value 
value 1 per 
Bee, 1 j acre * 

j 

i 

Chicago cash price 1 
per hundredweight, i 
fair to fancy ^ ' 

Domestic 
expearts, 
fiscal 
year he- 
ginning 
July 1 

Imports, 
fiscal 
year be- 
gizming 
July 1 

December 

Following 

May 



Low 

High 

Low 

High; 

1 

1900, 

um 

acres 

S 889 
3,720 
3,619 
3,711 
3,668 

.Busk- 

s2s 

107.5 

93.8 

80-9 

U3.4 

90.4 

1,000 

bushels 

^553 

349,032 

292,737 

420,647 

331,525 

Cents 

64.2 

55-7 

79.9 

6a5 

68.7 

1,000 
dollars 
213, 679 
194,566 
233,778 
212,550 
227,903 

J)ollats 

58.24 

S2L30 

64.60 

67.28 

62.13 

Cfji. 

33 

50 

117 

67 

S3 

Cts. 

97 

80 

167 

106 

117 

Cis. 

27 

58 

150 

55 

100 

cu, 

67 

126 

333 

117 

150 

Bush^ 
999,476 
^383,887 
1,237, 276 
2,028,261 
1,79L073 

Buski^ 

353,898 

218,984 

13,734,605 

337,230 

3,645,908 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1914. 

1915 

3,677 

97.3 

357,699 

eas i 

216,495 

68.87 

70 

114 

78 

156 

: 1, 688, 5Q5 

3,658,022 

3,711 

3,734 

3,565 

4,384 

4,295 

3,542 

3,667 

lias 

96.3 

80.5 

100.8 

95.9 

91.2 

lias 

409,921 

359,721 

286,953 

442,108 

411,860 
322,867 ! 
403,296 j 

4&7 i 
61.7 
146.1 

ms 

119-3 

169.5 

114.5 

199,460 

221,992 

419,333 

642,774 

491,527 

514,855 

461,778 

53.75 

59.45 

117.62 

123.81 

114.44 

14&36 

126.27 

50 

88 

208 

155 

90 

2801 

120; 

uo" 

158 

317 

225 

325 

360 

235 

57 

133 

333 

80 

126 
686 i 
40 

250 

183 

625 

250 

250 

925 

500 

3, 135, 474 
4017,760 
2,4^001 
3,453,307 

3,688,810 

3,728,434 

4,803,159 

270,942 

209^582 

3,079,025 

hmm 

3,534,076 

6,940,930 

3,^189 

1916 

1917...... 

1918 i 

1919. i 

im j 

Av^i^e i 
1914^1^.; 

1921 

3,841 

9ai 

376,675 

106.2 

407,^ 

106.96 

142: 

231 

208 

426 

3^615,854 

2,662,596 

3,941 i 
4,307 
3,816 : 
3,6ffii 

91.8 

105.3 

mo 

124.2 

361,659 ; 
453,396 1 
416,105 1 
454,784 

mi 

58.1 

781 

64.3 

398,3^ 

263,355 

324,889 

292,481 

101. t38 
61. 15 
85.13 
79L87 

loOi 

76 

80 

80 

176 

200 

220 

90 

105 

235 i 

700 

525 

2, 327, 147 
2, 979, 951 . 
3,074,946 

2,109,537 

572,147 

564,046 

1922 

1923 

1924 3 

i 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns, 

1 Based on farm {rice Dec. 1. 

3 Burbank to 1910. 

» Preliminary. 
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Table 2i2.— Potatoes: Acreage, production, and totd farm value, by States, 

-tnoioi ina/ 


State 


Maine 

New Hampshire.—. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Marjland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Geoigia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlmois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MisBoori 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska - 

Kansas... 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas,... 

Oklahoma- 

Arkansas 

Montaia 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Meuco 

Arizona 

XJtidi 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon- 

Oahfomia 

TJmted States. 


Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 

1 price, thousands of 
dolhrs 


1^1 

B 

m 

B 


1922 

1923 

19241 

135 

124 

135 

25,245 

31,992 

41,175 

11,360 

22,394 

17,796 

14 

13 

14 

1,400 

2,470 

2,520 

1,470 

2,840 

2,117 

25 

24 

26 

3,000 

4,800 

4,290 

2,700 

i800 

3,640 

29 

26 


^610 

4,680 

4,340 

2,480 

6,318 

4,166 

3 

2 

3 

270 

330 

420 

243 

429 

309 

24 

22 

25 

3,860 

3,520 

3,425 

3,360 

5,174 

3,425 

340 

323 

333 

37,400 

39,729 

48,620 

22,440 

37,743 

26,673 

95 

82 

74 

16,436 

7,790 

11,544 

H,83S 

8,569 

7,734 

254 

249 

244 

27,432 

26,145 

28,792 

20,574 

27,452 

23,034 

10 

10 

9 

960 

800 

819 

672 

816 

655 

51 

49 

16 

5,151 

3,920 

3,818 

3,091 

3,920 

3,0^3 

155 

152 

160 

16,585 

14,136 

19,200 

10,780 

12,298 

15,744 

49 

49 

47 

4,851 

5,880 

4,841 

4,220 

6,174 

4,744 

50 

50 

69 

4,700 

4,300 

6,195 

i747 

6,160 

6,938 

33 

32 

35 

2,508 

3,296 

3,885 

3,210 

6,274 

5,631 

25 

22 

24 

1,700 

1,540 

1,608 

2,380 

2,464 

2,412 

26 

19 

29 

2,860 

1,748 

2,900 

5,005 

3,321 

4,785 

126 

128 

126 

11,214 

12,348 

11,500 

10,093 

12,348 

10,335 

74 

76 

73 

5,624 

7,875 

7,227 

4,724 

6,772 

5,7-2 

107 

104 

104 

6,741 

9,568 

11,960 

6,067 

8,420 

8,970 

357 

314 

292 

37,842 

35,796 

38 252 

12.866 

15,750 

13 388 

328 


242 

40,672 

26,112 

31,460 

13,422 

12,273 

11, i26 

486 

399 

336 

43,740 

4a69S 

44,352 

15,309 

15,872 

13,975 

86 

81 

79 

8,925 

6,804 

10,744 

5,%0 

5,239 

^ 909 

90 

93 

102 

6,400 

9,300 

10,200 

4,968 

8,184 

8,364 

210 

158 

130 

18,900 

13,114 

11,960 

5,859 

4,590 

1,664 

110 

88 

71 

8,580 

7,744 

5,822 

3,775 

3,407 

2 795 

139 

111 

89 

11,676 

8,880 

7,743 

5,488 

6,216 

4,801 

65 

65 

64 

4,160 

4,730 

5,130 

3,827 

4,083 

t.66S 

50 

58 

60 

4,720 

4,930 

5,700 

4,720 

6,916 

i 5,814 

32 

32 

35 

2,560 

2,880 

3,500 

2,816 

3,226 

3,920 

48 

44 

83 

3,840 

3,620 

2,970 

5,760 

6,280 

4,604 

16 

15 

16 

1,360 

LUO 

1,296 

2,176 

1,709 

2. 125 

27 

28 

28 

1,766 

1,638 

1,904 

3,632 

2,457 

2,856 

89 

36 

39 

2,418 

1,925 

2,223 

3,869 

3,060 

3,779 

40 

42 

43 

2,720 

2,772 

3,225 

3,346 

3,54b 

4,192 

35 

33 

36 

2^380 

1,947 

2,664 

3,094 

2,64S 

3,410 

45 

36 

37 

5,670 

3,960 

3,256 

2,268 

2,574 

2,833 

22 

18 

16 

2,420 

LSOO 

1,520 

1,210 

1,674 

1,322 

. 142 

UO 

97 

18,460 

13,630 

11,640 

6,830 

7,171 

. 6,934 

4 

3 

3 

200 

150 

210 

290 

240 

218 

6 

4 

4 

610 

240 

260 

459 

336 

390 

21 

16 

14 

4,137 

2^688 

2,184 

1,655 

1,882 

1,616 

6 

5 

4 

870 

S70 

620 

522 

914 

657 

81 

67 

65 

14,^ 

12,060 

10,725 

4,645 

6,030 

5,792 

65 

62 

49 

9,425 

8,060 

6,615 

4,241 

5,642 

6,623 

49 

44 

45 

5,145 

4,180 

3,780 

2,676 

2,92b 

3,591 

. 76 

52 

60 

9,880 

7,800 

7,750 

7,114 

8,736 

7,075 

- 4,307 

3,816 

3,662 

453,396 

416,105 

454,784 

263,366 

324,889 

292,481 


Dlvi'^ion of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
^ Preliininary, 
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Table 244. — Potatoes, early and second early, commercial croj>: Acreage, produc- 
Hon, and total value, by States, 19^^-19^4 


?tate 


Acreage 



Total value, basis, 
average price per season 

1922 

1923 

1924 


1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 


1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

i,oeo 

dollars 

Alabama — 

11, 160 

7,140 

11,520 

1,226 

621 


1,569 

950 

1,549 

r.ilifomia-- - 

13, 750 

11,000 

11,000 

1,815 

1,298 


1,452 

1,661 

1,326 

Florida 

27,940 

19,310 

28,500 


1,777 


4,976 

6,868 

Georgia - 

2,6eo 

2,730 

2,630 

309 

273 

263 

411 

521 

384 

Louisiana — - 

11,600 

11,000 

12,000 

1, 114 

990 

960 

1, 437 

1,426 

1,142 

Mississippi 

1,430 

1, 200 
16,340 

1,300 

167 

101 

104 

221 

88 


yortb rornhni 

19,730 

22,550 

2,447 

1,765 


■ilKtril 

2,277 

3,315 

='outh Carolma 

19, 130 

15,520 

19,000 

2,640 

2,142 


4,118 

3,963 

3,566 

Tr\dS-- 

' 15,680 

10,230 

10,000 

988 

512 


1, 195 

1, 126 

1,319 

V’rgiDiQ 

1 94,200 

92,300 

97, 520 

10,362 


15,506 

12,745 

14,214 

H576 

bef and Ci.rly* ' 

ArfcmStiS 

i 

i 2,540 

2,240 

2,800 

295 

134 

210 

336 

149 

227 

Kan*; IS {Kaw Valley)... 

15,600 

15, 700 

15,200 

mxm 

1,648 

2,654 

1, 065 

1,682 

1, 941 

Kenmrky 

5,800 

5,700 

I 6,100 

638 

598 

580 

778 

879 

389 

Marjiand 

13,520 

15,300 

16,000 

1,866 

1,469 

1,620 

1,885 

2.202 

1, 166 

Missouri (Omck; 

3,500 

4,100 

4,500 

287 

390 

495 

287 


337 

Nebraska (Kearney Dis- 
trict) 

8,000 

5,260 

3,500 

864 

357 

262 


357 

186 

Nev Jeisey 

39,140 

41, 100 

37,700 


2,466 

msMM 

4,186 

4,168 

5,374 

Oklahoma 

6,560 

5,580 

6,820 


474 

466 

718 

720 

438 

Total 1 

311,930 ’ 

281,740 

307,540 

36,198 

26,245 

41, 178 

42,402 

41,689 

44, 182 


Bivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 


Table 245. — Potatoes, early and second early, commercial crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 1918-19^4 


Yield per acre 


Price per bushel i 


Mate 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bols. 

Bols. 

Bols. 

Bols. 

Bols. 

Bols. 

Bols. 

Alabama- 

82 

82 

96 

no 

no 

87 

113 

1. 18 

1.56 

2.68 

1.20 

1.28 

1.63 

1.19 

Califorma— 

110 

124 

124 

124 

132 

118 

92 

1,64 

2.28 

3.48 

1.08 

.80 

1.28 

1. 31 

Florida 

116 

82 

96 

96 

no 

92 

100 

1.40 

2.04 

3.08 

2.20 

1.98 

2.80 

2.41 

Geoi^a 

96 

96 

82 

69 

116 

100 

104 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.20 

1.33 

1.91 

1.46 

Louisiana 

124 

82 

69 

82 

96 

90 

80 

.72 

.60 

2. 16 

1.32 

1.29 

1.44 

1. 19 

Mississippi 

no 

82 

69 

82 

no 

84 

80 

1.76 

2.00 

2. 52 

1.00 

1.41 

.87 

.87 

North Carolina.— 

124 

110 

124 

124 

124 

108 

140 

1.60 

1. 56 

2. 36 

1.08 

1.31 

1.29 

1.06 

t?outh Carohna 

124 

96 

166 

165 

138 

138 

138 

1,40 

1.88 

3.36 

1 20 

1. 66 

1.85 

1.36 

Te\aS 

96 

82 

69 

82 

63 

50 

68 

1.88 

1.72 

2.28 

2,04 

1.21 

2.20 

1.94 

Virginia 

121 

124 

no 

134 

no 

100 

169 

1.44 

1.80 

2.88 

.88 

1.23 

1.64 

.94 

Second early: 















.Arkansas 

o5 5 

82 

96 

55 

116 

60 

75 

1.44 

1.64 

2.62 

1.48 

1.14 

1.11 

1.08 

Kansas <Kaw l 

1 

1 













Valley). 

82 

I 96 

138 

96 

91 

105 

168 

1.20 

1.04 

2.56 

88 

.75 

.96 

.76 

Kentucky ’ 

S2 

. 82; 

96 

69 

no 

105 

96 

.92 

1,00 

1.40 

1,00 

1.22 

1.47 

.67 

Maryland i 

[ 98 

no 

' 138 

124 

138 

96 

95 

1.08 

1.40 

2.28 

.92 

1.01 

1.64 

.76 

Missouri $Orrick)| 

1*0 

: no 

110 

82 

82 

95 

no 

1.00 

1.52 

2.64 j 

,76 

1.00 

.95 

.68 

Nebraska (Kear- 


( 













ney District)—. 


no 

120 

1 94 

108 

68 

75 


1.74 

3.43 i 

1. 35 

.82 i 

1.00 

. 71 

New Jersey. 

I 124 

1 124 ^ 

138 

1 124 i 

155 

CO 

176 

1.48 

1-52 

1.72 i 

1. 32 

.69 

1.69 

.81 

Oklahoma... 1 

55 

I 96 

82 

1 41 1 

96 ; 

85 

80 

2.24 1 

1.88 

2.64 

1,66 

1.14 

1 52 

.94 

Average 1 

I 113 

100 1 114 

1 

1 : 

1 93 

134 

1.41 

1. 67 

2.67 1 

1. 13 

1.17 

1.59 

1.07 


Bivisicn of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
* Average for season. 
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Tabile 246. — Potatoes: Percentage reduction from full yidd per acrcj from stated 
causes j as reported by crop correspondentSj 1909-i9BS 


Adverse weather conditions 
Ss- j^ost O f 

S Sit ^ds S 


ther conditions 

— ; -P,, Other 

I Plant In- Ani- ^ and 

^ Total 

HaU StonnsLcl^, 


P,ci. 

P.ct. 

0.2 

0.2 

.1 

.4 

.1 

2.9 

.1 

.2 

,1 

,7 

.1 

.5 

,1 

.1 

.2 

L4 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.6 

.1 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.2 

1.8 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Includes all other climatic. 


a Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 247. — Potatoes: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries^ average 
190B-191S, annual 1921-19^4 


1 Acreskge j 

Yield per acre 

Coontary Aver- 




Aver- 


age 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1 1922 1923 

1924 

1 iSit 

1 1913 

19S3 
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Table 248, — Potatoes: Production in specified countries, average 1909—1918, 
annual 1921-1924 — Continued 


Country 

Average 
1909-10 
to 1913- 
14 

: 1 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 


SoriHERN HEMlSrHEEE 

Chile 

8,510 

11,587 
1U7 i 
31, 746 1 
4,331 
92 
14, 721 
4,185 

1 

11,320 

197 

33,446 

12,978 
345 
35, 273 




Argentina - - 

30, BiB 
*3.071 

14,409 

5,763 


TTpinn of South Africa __ 


Scuthem Rhodesia.. - 

106 
12, 455 
4, 276 



A ostr^lia _ _ . 



New Zealand 

3,941 


Total Southern Hemisphere comparable with 
1909-1913 

62,328 
5,427,556 ' 

66, 670 




World total eomparaWcwdth 1909-1913 




World total comparable with 1921.. 


4,993,262 

3,993,811 

4,446,377 


Din«yon of Stat*stifaj and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute unless 
otherwise specified. Estimates given are for crops harvested diAiing the calendar year in the Northern 
Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

J One year only. 

Table 249. — Potatoes: Car-lot shipments, hy State of origin, April, 1917-Decemher, 

1924 


Crop-movement season i 


State 


1917 


, Cars 

Maine 14,794 

NewYorfe 10, 110 

New Jersey 11, 709 

Pennsylvania | 3, 7^ 

Maryland ^ "" 


Virgmia 

North Carolini. 
South Carolina., 

Florida 

Michigan 

Wisconsm 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North Datola.. 
South Dakota-- . 


20,440 

4,713 

2,440 

4,294 

9,431 

13,852 

16,477 

462 

353 

963 


Nebraska 2, 026 

Kansas 844 

Kentucky 805 

Alabama 641 

Liouisiana 1, 070 


Texas 2, 693 

Oklahoma f 665 

Arkansas 371 

Montana- 355 

Wyoming 230 


Colorado.. 

Utah 

Nevada— 
Idaho 


Washington-. 

Oregon 

Califomia 

.All other 

Total.. 


1:^462 

816 

1,417 

7,120 

2,630 

1,903 

7,864 

1 , 9 “* 


161, 696 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Quarters, 1924 ^ 

Apr.- 

June 

July- 

Sept. 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cors 

Cars 

Cars 

19,026 

23,444 

17,817 

38,037 

24,401 

34,721 


2,873 

13,852 

10.089 

12,817 

16,502 

18,988 

19.291 

18,625 


1, 814 

7,064 

5,889 

10,409 

17, 147 

10,476 

18,335 

6,352 


7,866 

697 

2,119 

3,742 

6,489 

3,564 

6,751 

4,092 


380 

1,767 

946 

2,159 

3,106 

2^679 

3,783 

2,694 

7 

2,431 

82 

11,929 

12,194 

18,630 

19,564 

18,747 

15,931 

3,807 

18,722 

375 

5,605 

3,306 

3,513 

3,597 

4,144 

3,480 

5,048 

1,503 

il 

2,812 

1, 217 

3,070 

2,509 

4,345 

4,210 

6,193 

75 

_ 

4,839 

2,275 

3,351 

2,344 

5,046 

3,498 

4,396 

4 

3 

11,062 

12,237 

17, 119 

15,222 

319,836 

20,405 


1,679 

4,800 

20,655 

21,975 

18,661 

11,045 

21,766 

17,008 


771 

4,839 

23,515 

22,058 

23,214 

29,568 

28,931 

33,584 


3,270 

13,600 

943 

251 

922 

91 

843 

271 


179 

284 

2,530 

2,229 

1,816 

10,522 

8,351 

10,383 


284 

2,750 

1,291 

689 

1,926 

3,346 

2,702 

3,858 


330 

1,497 

3,823 

1,661 

1 3,071 

i 5,331 

5,564 

4,821 


494 

831 

824 

1,132 

1 1,982 

2,380 

2,433 

3, 565 

35 

4,702 

60 

758 , 

1 866 

i 1,132 

641 

486 

1,241 


1,635 

15 

579 

90 

308 

696 

1,925 

1, 3«J4 

2,902 

18 


4^032 

559 

887 

1.162 

1,083 

S25 

I 1,365 

68 

1 

2,312 

808 

738 

* 1, 107 

1,432 

801 

i 1,383 

18 

21 

350 

677 

592 

281 

1,000 

1, 035 

1,022 

183 

14 

280 

186 

236 

■ 138 

341 

231 

375 

49 


771 

352 

949 

1,884 

1,412 

751 


11 

151 

407 

265 

545 

958 

1,037 

1 684 


186 

265 

13*647 

8,810 

11,345 

17,844 

15,468 

1 13,867 


21,908 

4,371 

496 

426 

563 

1,074 

2,037 

1,015 


531 

149 

726 

689 

415 

465 

744 

700 


9 

165 

7,727 

6>853 

8,143 

14,670 

16,213 

15,616 


: 2,168 

4, 176 

2,924 

3*098 

3,765 

6,194 

5,061 

6,173 


■ 1,015 

2.646 

1,628 

786 

1,756 

1.386 

1,842 

1, 615 


354 

180 

ld,351 

8.487 

10,090 

9,241 

7,765 

6,727 

647 

j 2,458 

1,837 

1,607 

1, 123 

1,336 

1,593 

2,063 

2,684 

702 

1 1,778 

1 230 

’ 176, 562 

167,870 

190,165 

4238,516 

*254,177 

|241, 747 

26,882 

60,646 

66,669 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to ear-lot basis. 

* Crc^movemecnt season extends from Apr. 1 of one year through July of the following year, except in 
Florida, where the season begins m March. 

* PmUmina^. » Indades 8 cars m August, 1^. 


* Includes 20 cars in March, 1921. 




Tablb 250, — Potaioes: €ar4ot shipfnenta, hy State of origin^ Ajmly 1017-Decemhert 1924- 
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state and year 



598 458 761 938 1,326 1,663 

743 790 602 1,154 1,726 1,291 

1,043 1,099 1,011 1,714 1,134 643 
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Total 

Cars 
2,630 
2,024 
3,098 
3,766 
6,104 
6,061 
6, 173 

laiiigg 

^r^od’^oTtCio’ 

17,607 
20,640 
13,287 
19,238 
« 30,362 
83,613 
33,637 

SSSoSSsS 

sBSi’l'i'l 


July 

Cars 

17 

61 

1 1 1 f 1 1 

IvH 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 t 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 I 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 a 1 

1 1 1 a 1 I 

1 1 1 1 1 t 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

O ^ ^ CO 



June 

Cars 

119 

126 

26 

113 

420 

186 

160 

CCC^C^ III! 
r-t Ilia 

a 1 1 1 

a 1 1 1 

a 1 a 1 

till 

Ilia 


2,287 
3,696 
492 
2,347 
4,101 
6, 620 
3, 171 


May 

is§siii2 

g 

SBSSgSS 

iisiill 

6,714 
7,667 
2,922 
9,661 
11. GIO 
10,989 

11 . no 



Apr. 



657 

1,261 

311 

1,023 

1,131 

2,837 

1,771 

10, 212 
12,663 
8,369 
12, 957 
17, 489 
22,043 
17 , 780 


Crop movement season 

Mar. 

CTt CO 00 ® ® O 
605oc5»i-ti>0eo 

O *-5' 


873 
942 
643 
983 
1, 663 
2,029 
2,043 

12,619 
13,739 
12, 771 
16, 039 
22,100 
24,416 
22,816 


1 

t CO <53 r-i «5 cc ® 

e 


916 

600 

383 

592 

786 

746 

1,481 

— 

11,000 
8,998 
8,726 
11,970 
13, 717 
14,606 
20,688 


d 

ees 

h-9 

<7or« 

354 

20G 

303 

150 

676 

401 

754 

isiSegS 

621 

683 

548 

697 

879 

973 

1,009 

9,655 
12,763 
12,883 
14,106 
16, 706 
17,261 
19, 739 


1 

Cars 

161 

210 

254 

157 

422 

294 

427 

478 

466 

806 

647 

898 

610 

682 

470 

429 

682 

673 

462 

566 

505 

662 

628 

383 

7,120 

8,891 

0,532 

9,765 

10,466 

12,447 

11,077 

12,767 

>* 

O 

Iz; 

Cars 

343 

363 

687 

756 

856 

606 

1,000 

886 

800 

1,064 

813 

1,029 

626 

717 

538 

622 

1,532 

1,041 

897 

1,806 

1,504 

2,268 

1,820 

1,143 

13,636 

15,442 

17,362 

26,076 

16,720 

21,047 

20,732 

20,191 

o 

O 

Gars 

372 

112 

738 

756 

1,201 

479 

803 

1,282 

404 
1, 122 
971 
1, 188 
903 
719 
706 
786 

2,237 

2,643 

2,101 

3,697 

9,298 

6,266 

7,282 

4,334 

23,642 
24,902 
32,635 
31, 622 
43,260 
35, 188 
36,220 
33,721 

Bepl. 

Cars 

no 

43 

192 

288 

382 

241 

231 

562 

462 

1,098 

1 , no 

1,074 

886 

623 

854 

941 

861 

1,680 

1,461 

1,064 

4,200 

3,106 

3,276 

2,261 

14,292 
19,841 
22,267 
18, 165 
26,040 
24,420 
24,044 
21,364 

Aug. 

Cars 

98 

33 

116 

114 

187 

190 

133 

262 

683 

1,080 

1,336 

1,228 

849 

744 

637 

833 

1,900 

1,276 

1,028 

1,791 

2,194 

2,698 

4,131 

4,802 

12,910 
11,806 
13,626 
13,692 
16, 116 
18,238 
16, 727 
16,312 

» 

Cars 

60 

1 

65 

42 

98 

178 

140 

201 

965 
2,066 
1, 666 
1, 776 
1,764 
1,473 
717 
684 

2,242 

2,398 

3,069 

3,661 

3,771 

4,674 

6,471 

6,602 

16, 478 
14, 075 
13,684 
15, 614 
16, 979 
18,768 
16,450 
22, 969 

1 

Jd 1 1 r i i i i 

u 1 t ( r 1 4 1 

2S§iBig| ggiiliSi iililiSS 

May 

fO 1 1 • « • 1 i 

b t i t < 1 1 1 

^ 1 I t t 1 1 t 

1 1 I 1 1 1 1 

1 1 t t t 1 1 

ggsss^sg gsiiisii i§siBis§ 


Cars 

" 

— 



a i 1 t 1 1 1 

I < 1 1 • » f 

1 1 1 r 1 a a 

1 1 a 1 1 1 a 

1 t 1 a I 1 1 

» 1 « 1 1 f a 

t I 1 I 1 1 1 

1 a t 1 1 I 1 

1 a 1 I a I 1 

a&ftsgssg |ggS|gg| 

5 C^'cfrM'i-T 

State and year 

Washington: 

1917. 

3918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922... 

1923 

IQOl % 

California: 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 1... 

1022 

1923 

1924* 

All other: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 * 

Total: 

1917 

1918 

1919- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 * 



.o 

>> 

.a 


I 

a 






•a 


5 ro'goo 

•S .a^'2 

a ll| 

I 

I 

I* 55 

^ P 

d 

•2 § 

•;S .5 

fi a 

® g 

§ I 

5 Ssjis 

l|sl| 

I 5g§-S- 
■S |S“|3 

-a 

a 

•a a^iaa 


§ 


I 


P5 

•a 

u 

*5 


. w® • 
?oS§ 


tE3 

CO 

53 


^ h M c 


I 


a*a.a p 

CO co’*^ 

gi§i 


p o « « - 
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Table 251. — Potatoes: International trade, calendar years, average 1B11-191S, 

annual 1931-1923 
[Thousands of bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Average, 1911-1913 1 1921 j 

1922 

Imports 
_ 

Exports j Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


ComUxy 


1923, preliminary 


I Imports Exports 


TEISCIPAl EXPOETING 
COUNTEIES 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Canada 

China. 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Esthonia 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Poland— 

Portugal... 

Bussia 

Spain , 

United States | 

PBINCIPAL IMPOETDJG 
COUNTEIES 

Algeria 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

Brazil 

British India. 

Cuba 1. . 

ffc;::::;;::::: 

France 

Germany 

Hungary....^ — 

Norway. 


1,337 

4,921 

625 

36 


ci3 
8,692 
1, 207 
2SS 


36 

10,946 

466 


40 


242 

‘i,'952 ; 


3, 975 
440 I 
16,461 i 


55 

''350‘ 


273 ! 
309 ; 


5,707 

1,218 

'i'm 


500 
7,762 : 
1,835 , 
1,814 


2,001 

599 

479 

7,143 

29,180 


Philippine Mands.. 

Sweden - 

Switzerland 

Tunis 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay - 

Other countries 

Total-- 


215 

334 

700 

3,172 

«294 

11,382 

‘768 


78, 767 


1,451 i 
(>) i 


1469 

’i'ois 


994 

4,148 


677 
3,258 
' 272 

1 65 

2,322 
1 719 
4,260 
240 
18,321 


37 I 
6,769 ! 
347 I 


319 

121 


735 

62 


3,500 


506 

1,775 


1,200 

13,666 


2 : 
*28 i 
15 
8,683 
12, 412 


60 


64 
. 42 
«2 
6,246 
1 


80 

769 I 
4,340 I 
622 
139 i 
5,870 I 
9, 72S 1 
1 12 
499 
352 
657 
1,082 
313 
6, 878 
955 
2,196 


18 

10 

iz\ 

16 
8,667 
5 2,148 
1 767 
21 


3 

51 

3 

2,825 


940 


75,151 [ 53,763 51,695 64,132 


94 
874 
3, 755 
593 
527 
13,544 
6,158 
1 403 
39$ 
300 
78 

2,280 
320 
6,397 
1 1.325 
1,566 


1.243 
3,035 
4,609 

468 

2,S34 

2.244 
1 1,712 

4,526 
1235 
11,538 
5,252 I 


36 
3, 197 
375 


358 

217 


1,346 

2,897 


614 1 

2 ! 


» 1,202 

732 


2,979 1 


1, 179 
6,494 
2,976 
201 
2,036 

6ce 


6,114. 


13,399 

6,068 


M,309 

2,696 


955 

94 


12 

1 

219 
11 
5,167 
2,468 
. 11 
77 


1,193 ! 


760 

19 

4 

5,^ 


56,340 


763 
1,167 
10, 876 
6,394 


23 

"63 


8 


364 

1,461 


9,087 

?406 

904 


8,062 

743 


15 


f 

■"U6 


43, 515 ; 55, 548 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from official sources except where otherwise 
noted. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture. » Eight months, May— December. 

* Ten months. ® Two-year average. 

* Less than 500 bushels. i Six months. 

‘ One year only. 

Table 252. — Potatoes: Farm price per bushel, loth of month. United States^ 

1909-1924 


July 


July 

IS 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

■ 15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 1 
15 1 

June I 
16 1 

Weight- 
ed av. 

Cis. 

88.0 

52.5 
116.2 

96.0 

59.5 

Cts. 

78.3 

6&9 

124.8 

75.8 

722 

Cis. 

67.^9 

70.4 

101.0 

oao 

74,6 

Cis. 

61.0 

61.8 

82.3 

48.3 
7L8 

da, 

56.0 
66.7 

78.1 
4&0 

69.2 

Cii, 

55.0 

54.9 

82.2 

50.6 

68.6 

Cfe. 

56,1 

54.6 

89.4 

51.8 

69.0 

Cf*. 

55.4 

55.2 

98.2 
526 

70.2 

Ct». 

61.0 

55.4 
109.6 

51.2 

70.4 

Cia. 

429 

59.0 

1222 

49.2 

70.7 

Cts, 

37.91 

^9 

123.5 

5L7 

7L4 

Cis, 
38.8 
79,8] 
11L6 
52 6 
76.4 

CU. 

57.9 

61.3 

99.6 
55 6 

70.6 

82.2 

84.0 

74.4 

65.0 

61.4 

62.3 

64.2 

66. 3j 67.51 68.8 

69.5 

71.8 

69.0 

84.3 

54,2 

9S.8 

209.4 
118.2 
160.6 

344.4 

81.0 

53.4 

102.4 

155.0 

145.2 

190.2 
243.9 

49.6 

110.6 
130.6 
146,2 
175.8 
159,8: 

58.8 

54,81 

123.8 

125.0 

135.4 

158.5; 

126.6: 

"log 

6L2 

140.9 

T25.3 

123.2 

156u2 

116.4 

^9r2 

66.2 

146w7 

121.9 

117.7 

*169.0 

110.0 

50.0 

79.3' 

159.8 

122.0 

115.2 

198.1 

100.6 

50.4 

91.2 

206.6 

121.6 

11L9 

230.6 

89.8 

49.11 49.2 
96,0 96.2 
237-7 257.2 
106.4 86.4 
107-4 112 2 
269.6 344.6 
80.9 729 

50.6 

96.8 
276. 8j 

77.8 

12a2 

407.4 

67.6 

51-4 

100.6 

2GL0 

85.2 

1219 

403.6 

6&5 

58.0 

70.8 

166.3 

1225 

125.6 

223.8 

131.5 

152^ 

138.7 

120.3 

111.8 

110-6 

11L5 

117.9 

128-9 

135. 3| 145.5 

156.7 

156.5 

128.4 

103.4 

109.0 

102.9 

mo 

152.^ 

101.4 

120,8 

111.3 

IIO 

78.8 

me 

81.0 

130,6 

66.2 

91.4 

68.8 

116.8 

60.5 
82-5 

63.5 

109. 4i 
68.8 
81. 5 
64.1 

112.0 
62 0 
86.4 

116.6 

6i2 

88.1 

115.7 108.0 
68.61 77.4 
87.81 91.1 

104.2 

79.0 

91,3 

1027 

79.8 

100,7 

121.3 

73.9 

94.2 

--- 

1 1 



1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 - 

Av. 1909-1913— 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of memth and 1st of sfueH 
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Table 253. — Potatoes: Farm price per bushelj by Staiesj December 1, 1909-1924, 

and value p&r acre 1924 



Cents 

Marne 47 

.N’ew Hampshire— 64 

Vermont 44 

Massachusetts 79* 

Rhode Island 80 


Connecticut- 
New Yoik — 
New Jersey — 
Pennsylvania-, 
Delaware 


Maryland- 66 

Virginia- 70 

WestVirgima 68 

North Carolina — 81 

South Carcdina— 115 


Michigan— 
Wisconsm . 
Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri- 


North Dakota- 
South Dakota... 

Nebraska- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee— 
Alabama — 
Mississippi... 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Oklahoma.. 
Arkansas— 
Montana— 
Wyommg.- 
Colotado 


New Mexico.. 

Anxona 

Htah 

Nevada 


Idaho. 

Washington.. 
Oregon— — 
Caluomia— . 


Cents Cents 
77 55 

87 61 

79 55 

96 75 

106 77 

105 78 

90 58 

105 66 

93 57 

96 70 


122 112 


145 110 

84 53 


1 Aver- 

19^ 

1 1913 

Cents 

( 

Cents 

53 , 

55 

83 * 

69 

72 1 

69 

85 I 

81 

90 

8i 


So 

80 i 

65 

82 i 

80 

80 

69 

75 1 

75 

67 1 

67 

80 • 

74 

90 

78 

82 

84 

130 1 

117 

105 

101 

117 1 

118 

8o 

66 

84 

65 

89 1 

1 

72 


TTmted States. 54 2 


6L8 4a 7 
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Table 253. — Potatoes: Farm price per bushelf by StateSf December i, 1909-i9$4i 
and value per acre 192J ^ — Continued 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Aver- 

age 

1914- 

1^20 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 

par 

acre 

19241 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

JXmars 

Maine 

120 

140 

125 

109 

85 

45 

70 

43 

13Li5 

New Hampshire 

145 

175 

155 

138 

135 

105 

115 

84 

16L20 

Vermont 

138 

157 

125 

118 

104 

93 

100 

85, 

140.25 

ATnfiSfli'hnsAttR 

170 

190 

150 

146 

152 

95 

135 

961 

148.80 

Rhode Island 

173. 

180 

160 

14S 

160 

90 

130 

95 

133. OD 

Connecticut 

106 

195 

160 

144 

150 

100 

147 

100 

137.00 

New York- 

122 

145 

118 

114 

108 

60 

95 

57 

79.80 

New Jfflsey 

170 

169 

125 

128 

142 

72 

no 

67 

104.52 

Pennsylvania 

151 

154 

124 

121 

133 

75 

105 

SO 

94.40 

Delaware 

140 

125 

100 

109 

HO 

70 

102 

80 

72L80 

Maryland — 

120 

130 

95 

103 

no 

60 

lOO 

81 

67.23 

Virginia 

120 

157 

95 

110 

110 

65 

87 

82 

98.40 

West Virginia 

160 

175 

135 

128 

163 

87 

105 

98 

100.94 

North Carolina 

135 

183 

142 

127 

143 

101 

120 

112 

117.60 

South Carolina 

193 

200 

180 

171 

150 

128 

160 

145 

Ida 95 

Georgia 

185 

217 

208 

169 

165 

140 

160 

150 

loaso 

Florida--- 

200 

210 

200 

178 

190 

175 

190 

165 

165w00 

Ohio 

150 

192 

135 

132 

155 

90 

100 

89 

8L88 

Indiana 

135 

195 

133 

127 

145 

84 

86 

80 

79.20 

Illinois 

148 

196 

145 

134 

140 

90 

88 

75 

86.25 

Mit^igan- 

89 

135 

92 

95 

95 

34 

44 

35 

45.85 

Wisconsin- 

80 

140 

86 

88 

95 

33 

47 

36 

4&80 

Minnesota 

75 

153 

80 

86 

90 

35 

39’ 

27 

35.64 

Iowa 

133 

192 

122 

124 

140 

67 

77 

55 

74.80 

Missouri - 

153 

184 i 

151 

134 

135 

92 

88 

82 

82,00 

North Dakota 

73 1 

180 : 

98 

94 

70 

31 

35 

39 

35.88 


93 ' 

190 ' 

97 

101 

107 

44 

44 

48 

3a38 

Nebraska 

118 : 

190 

120 

- 122 

120 

47 

70 

62 

53.94 

Kansas 

144 

190 

150 

136 

135 

92 

99 

91 

8flL45 

Kentucky- 

165 

210 

150 

135 

165 

100 

120 : 

102 

9a 90 

Tennessee 

165 

172 

160 

132 

165 

no 

m 

112 

m@o 

Alabama - 

181 

215 

200 

163 

170 

150 i 

150 

155 

isaso 

MississippL 

165 

185 

200 

151 

200 

160 i 

IH 

164 ; 

13284 

TrfmisiftTtn, 

150 

220 

2m 


180 

156 i 

150 

150 

102.00 

Taths , , 

200 

210 

220 

177 

190 

160 

160 

170 

96.90 

Oklahoma , 

195 

205 

180 

161 

185 

123 

128 

130 

97.50 

Arkansas 

184 

205 

175 

155 

180 

130 

136 

128 

94.72 

Montana - 

SO 

16Q 

105 

97 

80 

40 

65 

87 

76.58 

Wyoming 

85 

190 

120 

108 

US 

50 

93 

87 

8265 

Colorado — 

99 

170 

80 

97 

73 

37 

53 

60 

72.00 

New 

160 

190 

210 

156 

180 

145 

160 

104 

72.80 

Arizona — 

205 

195 

190 

163 

140 

90 

140 

ISO. 

97.50 

TTtab: 

97 

137 

80 

92 

85 

40 

70 

74 

11A44 

Nevada- i — 

123 

150 

- 156 

117 1 

120 

60 

105 

106 

164.30 

M q,ho .. .. __ 

81 

151 

6S 

87 

77 

31 

50 

54 

89.19 

WHJihington 

M)1 

145 

95 

91 

99 

45 

70 

85 

114.75 


100 

150 

SO 

89 

109 

62 

70 

95 

79,80 

CidBomia- — 

120 

171 

150 

125 

130 

72 

112 

90 

139.50 

United States-. 

lias 

15a 5 

IK 6 ! 

j 

iia4 

iiai 

5ai 

7&1 

64.3 

79.87 


Divfeian of Crop and Livestocfc Estimates. 
^ Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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Table 264 . — Potatoes: Average L c, L price to johherSj per 100 pounds^ at 10 

markets, 1919-1924 


Market. Sea- 
son beginning 
April 1 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. j Apr. May 


New York: 


Dels, 

Bols 

JDols. 

1019 

0.25 

429 

4 37 

3.43 

1920 

1 

9.03 

6.93 

5.54 

1921 

4 411 

41H| 

1. 90 

2.23 

1922 

407 

3.27 

3.03 

LSI 

1923 

7.24, 

413 

3.08 

3.08 

1924 

5.92' 

412 

2 34 

1.48 

Chic ^go: 

1919 

6.4o| 

1 

5 32| 

433 

418 


2. 79 2. o7 
L&3 1.93 


2 63 3 09 4.25 4.49 

L9G L82 1801 1.31 


2.S7 

1.41 


1 92 2.07 

L22 1.36 


2 33 2.18 2.03i 1.79 
1 39 1.44 1.871 2.09 


1.28 1.22 
1.79 1 58 


1.59 1.96J 2.01 1,96 2.12 


1920 - 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Philadelphia: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Pittsburgh: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

St. Louis: 


9.14 8.38 * 6.44 3 3.42 22.40 2 1.86 2 2.13 3 1 . 68 ^ 1 . 29(2 1.15 3 1.25 2.98 2.87 

4.83 4.50 * 2.42 * 2-33 2 3.11 32.65 3 2.00 2 L75 2 1.83 21.98 31.93 21.8O 2 1.69 21.7O 

4.16 3.67 23.03 *2.29 2 1.63 3 1.17 2 1.00 3 1.05 3 .96 * 1.02 2 1 07 * i.36 a 1.63 * 1.13 

4.80 23.15 *2.76 3 2.18 *1.70 21.14 21.24 2 1.27 21.68! 3 1.71 2 1.76 2 179 2 150 


2. 65 2 1 76 2 1. 40 2 1 32 2 . 97 2 1 31 3 1 36 . 


5.31 4.77 
1100 8.39 
3.96 4.14 
a76 a 13 
7.21 403 
5.16 420 

6.59 499 

9.54 

450 437 
436 a47 
7,30 444 
a23 423 


1919 

5.98 

5.62 

1920L 


10.76 

1921 

6.76 

a49 

1922 

6.87 

a 81 

1923 

7.32 

6.66 

1924 

6.60 

aoi 

Cincinnati: 
1919 

6.64 

471 

1920 


a65 

1921 

4.12 

410 

1922 

a96 

3.28 

1923 

6.62 

443 

1924 

5,36 

a93 


a48 2.51 
2.59 189 

a 07 2.41 

110 100 
2.84 2.06 
127 139 

4 10 a 18 
aOl 2.31 


a 13 2.38 
158 159 

3.12 2.90 
a69 2.71 
3.16 2.83 
173 163 


2.64 3,25 
2.09 148 
2.01 2.00 
126 132 


2.80 a33 
a 48 184 

a 10 aoi 

L30 111 
1. 46 1 33 
124 118. 


4.07 4.36 6.24 6.74 
165 120 *107 105 

2 29 a 23 1 98 1 69 
136 1 36 1 79 a 17 
198 aOO 186 192 


160 1 36 1 48 

2.26 a 13 aoi 

116 120 167 
167 1 65 1 60 


144 173 
138 


4.49 

139 148 
a 14 1. 98 

118 144 


7.55 7.67 
123 122 

189 191 
159 145 


St. Paul: 
1919— 
1920.., 
1921- 
i922_. 
1923- 


a83 3.12 

a4i as? 
a52 a96 
174 148 


a29 460 
192 168 
197 a 30 
L16 120 


451 6.61 7.28 *7,36 
158 177 122 113 

a 16 a 06 1 94 1 93 

121 146 1 45 127 
166 1 61 165 1 66 


4.12 4.16 
8.80 8.44 



Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearcb. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
^on. Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they 
fire simple averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger 
to smaJlffl units or vice versa, in order to obtam comparability. 


* Crop movement season for ea-di crop extends from April of one year through May 
yean with irregular quotations continuing through June and July. 

i * Sales direct to retailers. 

* avesrage, < Sales direct to retailers to September, 1923. 


of the following 
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Table 255. — Potatoes j ^^Maine^^ and State and Western*^: AverageLc.l. price to 
jobbers per bushel at New York, September, 1900- December, 1924 


Season beginning September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 


Dds, 

Doh. 


Do2«. 

Ms, 

BoU, 

Doh. 

Ms, 

Ms, 


0.50 

145 

0-46 

0.56 



0.48 

048 

0.61 

1901 

.76 

.72 

.76 

.78 

. 76 

.75 

.84 

.85 

.75 




58 

.60 

.66 

66 

68 

64 

67 


.48] 

,60 

.59 

.74 

.81 

.94 

1% 

116 

102 

1904- 

.48 

.51 

.51 

.50 

.49 

.46 

.42 

.36 

.30 

1905 

.62 

.67 

.74 

.68 

.66 


.68 

.80 

.76 

1906 

.55 

.58 

.51 

.48 

.48 

.57 

.60 

,56 

.74 

1907 

,56 

.63 

.58 

.64 

.70 

.81 

.83 


.80 

1908 

.74 

,69 

<79 

.79 

.79 

.81 

.88 

.92 

.91 

1909 

,65 

.56 

.56 

.56 

,58 

.54 

.49 

.40 

.39 

1910 

.55 

,55 

.51 

.49 

.52 

.49 

.47 

.62 

.57 

1911-- 

.81 

.79 

,90 

.95 

L12 

tl4 

128 

138 

125 

1912 



.64 

.68 

.63 

,67 

.62 

.66 

.77 

1913 

.74 


i .71 

.70 

.80 

.88 

,81 

1 .85 

.85 

Averse 1909-1913 

.67 

.64 

1 .66 

.68 

mm 


.73 

.78 

.77 

1914 : 

.62 

.56 

, 54 

.51 

.51 

,48 

.47 

.50 

,46 

1915 


.78 

.76 

.90 

1.22 

1. 21 

123 

1 14 

112 

1916 

1.18 

1,25 

1.69 

L61 

L98 

2 67 

267 

3.00 

a 18 

1917 

1.20 

1,62 

1.37 

1.39 1 

L66 

147 

114 

1 11 

.82 

1918 

1.58 

1.44 

L37 

L50 i 

1.42 

1.26 

111 

143 

149 

1919 

1.51 

L37 

L57 

L79 

231 

264 

3.33 

4.28 

4.17 

19201 


L26 

1.38 

L27 

1. 16 

.88 

.88 

.78 

.66 

Average 1914-1920 





1.47 

1 52 

155 

175 

170 

1921 

1. 37 

1.16 

1.25 

L23 

L43 

i 1.35 

125 

i 1 12 


1922 

.86 

mm 

.82 

.86 

.93 

1 .96 

121 

i 125 

110 

1923.: 

1.46 

■IRI 

L06 

imsM 

L20 

1 120 

1 17 

119 

1 117 

1024 

.91 

mKM 

.70 

.73 




1 




mm 






11 



Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Compiled from Friday or Saturday Issoes, New Yack 
Producers’ Price Cuirent, average of weekly range. 

* First two weeks of October, 1920, are quotations on JemSB. 


SPINACH 


Table 256.^ — Spinaek far consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, proaucr 
tion, and total value, by States, year beginning October, 1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

/ 

Production 1 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

lffii-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 





1,000 

um 

ijm 

1,000 

1,000 

im 


Acra 

Acres 

Acres 

Umils 

mduli 

busheis 

daUars 

doUttra 


Oalifoniia-- 

1,330 

1,420 

2^070 

1,064 

1,065 

1,784 

543 

362 

375 



400 

550 


150 

192 


142 

236 

^ 

Maryland 

880 

1,980 

2,190 

356 

842 

1,183 

150 

379 

592 

Missfniri - - 


640 

820 


234 

287 


105 

103 

Tilftw Vnark . 


50 

110 


11 

28 


10 

26 

North Cardma 


ISO 

200 


58 

80 


44 

58 

South Carolina — ! 

360 

1,200 

1,500 

162 

480 

384 

249 

475 

173 

Texas. 

8,210 

9.440 

8,410 

2,299 

2,549 

2,649 

1,517 

1,274 

2,119 

Virginia 

5,500 

6,250 s 

8,000 

1,760 

2,188 

3,290 

1,514 

1,653 

2,340 

Total 

16,280 

21,530 

23,850 

5,643 

7,577 

9,883 

3,973 

4.344 

6,022 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estunates. 
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Table 257 * — Slpinach for consumption fresh, commercial crop- Yield per acre 
and price, year beginning October, 1918— 192 


Yield per acre 


Price per bushel i 


State 

191g- 

19 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 

1918- 

19 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 


Bus. 

Bus 

Bus 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

JOols. 

Bols 

JDols. 

Boh. 

Bols 

Bds. 

California 

Sb3 

817 

893 

800 

750 

862 

0 46 

0 49 

0 66 

0 51 

0 34 

0 21 






375 

350 





.95 

1 23 

Miryland— 

380 

344 

481 

407 

425 

640 

.20 

.50 

.70 

.42 

.45 

.50 

Missouri 





365 

350 





45 

.36 

New York 





225 

250 





87 

.93 

North Carolina 





390 

400 

I 




.75 

73 

South CaroLna 



550 

450 1 

400 

256 



1 00 i 

1 54 

99 

.45 

Texas 

325 ; 

300 i 

253 

^0 

270 

' 315 

1 .96 

.81 

.55 1 

.66 

.50 

.80 

Virgima 

2SS 

482 

373 

320 1 

350 1 412 

' .60 

.60 

.68 

.86 

.71 

.71 

Average 

357 

392 

341 

347 

352 

414 

, .70 

.66 

1 .63 

.70 

.57 

.81 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Average for season. 


Table 25S. — Spinach for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 1922-1924 


State 1 

j Acreage 

Production 

i 

Total value, basis, 
average price for seasou 

1922 

1923 

1924 1 1922 1 1923 * 

1 

1924 

1 1922 1 1923 1 1924 

California 

Maryland — 

Total 

Acres 
5,660 
1, 820 

Acres 

8,290 

730 

1 

Acres i Tons i Tons 
8,290 j 29,400 48,100 
1,460 1 4,600 1 2,200 

Tons 

41,400 

4,700 

1,000 1 IPOO 1 1,000 
dollars ' dollars dollars 
575 j 979 ' 729 

173 1 84 226 

7,480 

9,020 

i 9,750 34,000 50,300 

46, 100 

748 1 1,063 1 955 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 269 . — Spinach for canning, commercial crop- Yield per acre and price, 

1918-1924 

\ 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per ton 

1918 

1919 

1920^1921^922 1923 

1924 

1918 [ 1919 1 1920 

1921 

1922 1 1923 

1924 

California 

Maryland 

Average 

Ibns 

Totis 

4.9 

3.6 

1 1 i 

Tons Tons Tons'.Tdm 
5 4 4 5 5.2' 5.8 
3.61 2.8 2.5 aO 

Tons 
5 0 
3.2 

Bols. 



Bols. 

23.45 

31.25 

Bols. 
24 92 
49 44 

Bols. 
19.71 
35 00 

Bols. 1 Bols. 
19.56 20.35 
37.60, 38.38 

Bols. 
17.61 
48. 12 

4. 3! 4 51 3. 9 4. 5 5. 6 

t 1 1 I 1 




26.43 

34.59 

23. 40 

22, ooj 21 13^ 2a 72 


Division of Crop and Liveatodk Estimates. 
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Frmts <md V egetables 
SWEET POTATOES 


Table 260 . — Sweet 'potatoes: Acreage, production, and value. United States, 1909- 

1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Average 
farm price 
per bushel 
Dec. 1 

Farm value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per acre* 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1909 

acres 

Btieheh 

bushels 

Cents 

d^TS 

DcHars 

641 

9ai 

57,764 

68.5 

39,585 

6L7e 

mo 

641 

93.5 

59,938 

67.1 

40,216 

62.74 

1911 

605 

90.1 

54,538 

75.5 

41,202 

68.10 

1912 

583 

95.2 

55,479 

72.6 

40,264 

69.06 

1913 - 

625 

94.5 

59,057 

72,8 

4^884 

68.61 

Average, 1909-1913 

819 

92.7 

57,355 

71.2 

40,830 

65.96 

1914- 

603 j 

93.8 

56,574 

73.0 

41,^ 

68L48 

1915 - 

731 ’ 

103.5 

75, ©9 

6Z1 

46,980 

64.27 

1916 

774 , 

91.7 

70,955 

84.8 

60,141 

77.76 

1917 

919 i 

91.2 

83,822 

ims 

92,916 

101. 11 

1918 

940 I 

93.5 

87,924 

135.2 

118,863 

126.45 

1919 

941 

103.2 

97.126 

134.4 

130,514 

i 138.70 

1920 

992 1 

104.8 

m925 

113.4 

117,834 

1 liaTS 

Average, 1914r-1920 

1 843 I 

97.6 

82,^1 ! 

i 105.7 

86,935 

i 103.14 

1921 

1,066 

92l 5 j 

j 98,654 1 

S8.1 1 

86,894 

8151 

1922 

1, 117 

97.9 ! 

109,394 I 

77.1 

84,295 

75.47 

1923 

993 

97.9 

97,177 

97.9 

95,091 

95.76 

1024* 

938 

76.6 

’ 71,861 

128.4 

92,290 

98.39 

1 


Divisioa of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


I Based on farm price Dec. 1. * Preliminary. 


Table 261.- — Sweet potatoes: Acreage, 'prodwMon, and total farm value, hg Stales, 

Id9^tm4 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bush^ 

Total value, hosts Deo, 

1 priee, thoosandls of 
dollars 

1022 

1923 

1924* 

1922 

1923 

1924* 


1923 

1924* 

NewJersev-.- 


18 

17 


2,196 

2,431 

2,520 

3,184 

3,768 



2 

2 

280 

260 

234 

311 

364 

351 

Delaware 

11 

9 

10 

1, 716 

msm 

■sSill 

858 

1,159 

1,638 

Maryland 

10 

9 

9 

1,330 

1. 170 

1, 170 

765 

1,346 

1,486 

Yirgima 

46 

44 

45 

6,210 

5,280 

5,175 


5,544 

5,692 

West Viremia 

3 

3 

3 

402 

390 


563 

577 

506 


110 

100 

101 



9.292 i 

9,944 

10,290 

9,064 


164 

94 


9,568 

9.118 


6,793 

7,841 

6,479 

Geor^a- — 

152 

137 


1^616 



7,696 

A 746 

^704 

Flwida - -C- 

32 

30 

mM 

2^720 

2,940 

3,150 

2,557 

3,410 

4,695 

Ohio 

3 

3 

■9 


336 

336 

486 

504 

548 


3 

3 


375 

354 

345 

450 

442 

490 

Illinois 

9 

8 


855 

880 

864 

898 

968 

1,201 

Iowa — — 

4 

4 


312 

im 

240 

437 

420 

456 

Missouri 

14 

14 

14 


1,512 

■ssa 

1,396 

1,633 

1,750 

Kansas— - 

4 

3 

3 

416 

321 

339 

437 


458 

Kentucky — 

20 

20 

19 


2,060 

1, 748 

2,222 

2,472 


Tennessee — 

44 

35 

34 

4,180 

3,850 

mx^ 

3,260 

3,850 

4,522 


142 

113 

85 

13,490 

11, 752 

6.205 


9.754 

7,766 



101 

88 

11,445 

9,898 


7,897 


7,612 


85 

78 

78J 

m/mM 

7,020 


4,770 

6.669 

6,182 

Texas 

105 

86 


' 8,715 

6,880 

4,450 


7,843 

7,031 

Oklahoma 

27 


27 

2,052 


2,430 

^421 

msm 

3,645 

Arkansfl.*; 

47 


36 

3,760 


2.880 

3,346 

3,496 

3,658 

New Mexico— 

1 

1 

1 

112 

134 


224 

268 

306 

Arizona 

2 

2 

2 


340 

250 

525 

714 

595 

California 

8 

6 

6 

886 

690 

678 

590 

1, 138 

1,478 

United States 

1,117 

993 

938 

BH 

97,177 

71, 861 

84,295 

95,091 

1 92,290 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Preliminary. 
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Table 262 . — Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre, hy States, 1909-19$4 


Prate 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914^ 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


nil. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu 

Bu. 

New Jersey 

m 

140 

130 

120 

138 

130 

100 

155 

100 

120 

115 

125 

143 

123 

110 

176 

122 

143 

Fennsylvama 

88 

105 

121 

120 

110 

109 

106 

106 

100 

110 

120 

140 

138 

117 

124 

140 

130 

117 

Delaware 

125 

115 

140 

120 

135 

127 

120 

135 

125 

112 

120 

138 

128 

125 

100 

156 

112 

130 

Maryland 

115 

no 

115 

125 

141 

121 

126 

130 

126 

118 

130 

140 

126 

128 

100 

153 

130 

130 

Virginia 

100 

100 

90 

90 

108 

98 

92 

110 

130 

104 

120 

140 

127 

118 

95 

135 

120 

115 

West Virginia 

100 

101 

110 

115 

91 

103 

92 

110 

140 

140 

106 

115 

119 

117 

115 

134 

130 

120 

North Carolina- . 

99 

105 

86 

90 

100 

96 

90 

105 

107 

95 

110 

107 

10* 

108 

101 

113 

106 

92 

South Carolina.— 

95 

91 

84 

105 

92 

93 

85 

105 

86 

95 

95 

90 

105 

94 

96 

92 

97 

70 

Georgia 

93 

83 

81 

90 

87 

87 

85 

85 

80 

93 

92 

92 

93 

89 

85 

88 

84 

68 

Florida 

105 

108 

108 

112 

110 

109 

120 

112 

100 

96 

110 

100 

95 

106 

86 

86 

98 

90 

Ohio 

110 

98 

113 

118 

90 

106 

110 

95 

99 

95 

96 

100 

103 

100 

107 

120 

112 

112 

Indiana 

101 

104 

114 

116 

78 

103 

100 

104 

100 

106 

108 

106 

120 

106 

132 

125 

118 

115 

UlinoiS- 

110 

110 

89 

98| 

70 

95 

84 

llOi 

90 

97 

1 82 

95 

97 

94 

110 

95 

i no 

108 

Iowa — 

110 

98 

105 

90 

; 80 

97 

100 

96' 

91 

90 

93 

67 

104 

91 

104 

78 

70 

80 

Missouri 

90 

102 

91 

: 88 

56 

85 

84 

100 

70 

112 

91 

104 

110 

96 

100 

96 

108 

100 



98 

101 

75 

99 

50 

84 

110 

110 

92 

92 

80 

109 

136 

104 

126 

104 

107 

113 

Kentucky 

88 

85 

96 

90 

76 

87 

105 

105 

90 

1 95 

96 

105 

105 

100 

104 

101 

103 

92 

Tennessee 

87 

85 

85 

90 

80 

85 

100 

106 

100 

95 

98 

ll2i 

102 

102 

lOO 

95 

no 

96 

Alabama 

80 

85 

97 

100 

95 

91 

93 

90 

74 

90 

96 

94 

97 

91 

90 

96 

104 

73 

Mississippi 

82 

94 

85 

97 

98 

91 

90 

110 

82 

66 

95 

105 

110 

94 

80 

los! 

98 

60 

Louisiana 

90 

93 

90 

84 

85 

88 

87 

92 

90 

79 

75 

90 

101 

88 

94 

92 

90 

50 

Texas 

; 50 

56 

71 

75 

80 

66 

101 

98 

89 

78 

58 

110 

105 

91 

82 

83< 

80 

60 

Oklahoma 

70 

70 

75 

92 

64 

74 

102 

116' 74 

I 

90 

65 

110 

116 

96 

98 

j 

76| 

90 

90 

Arkansas 

58 

98 

92 

88 

90 

85 

95 

130 

1 91 

110 

1 90 

100 

105 

103 

106 

1 

SO 

1 

95 

80 

New Mexico 

180 

100 

150 

141 

126 

139 

143 

160 

' 125 

118 

126 

120 

118 

130 

120 

112 

134 

120 

Arizona 

163 

120 

200 

140 

135 

152 

200 

1 1501 16G 

160 

136 

160 

126 

163 

126 

160 

17; 

325 

Califorma 

160 

160 

140 

156 

i 170 

157 

161 

135 

1 160 

167 

170 

130 

127 

150 

120| 

no 

116 

113 

United States — 

90.1 

93.5 

90.1 

95.2 

1 

S94.5 

92.7 

93.8|l03.5j91.7 

91. 2,93. 5 

103.2 

104 8 

1 97.4 

92 5 

97.9 

97.9 

toTo 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 263 . — Sweet potatoes: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, July, 1917- 

December, 1924 


State 

Crop movement season i 

Quarters, 1924 2 

1917 ^ 

1 

^ 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

July- 

Sept. 

Oct.- 

Dec. 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars \ 

Cars 

New Jersey 

1,955 

1,785 

2,237 

2,948 

2,212 

2,858 

1,627 

336 

990 

Dplawarp 

670 

1,377 

1,212 

1,799 

1, 722 

2,632 

3,640 

4 

612 

Maryland - 

607 

441 

: 1,179 

1,473 

i;325 

1, 750 

i; 121 

114 

679 

Virginia 

5,615 ' 

3,024 

1 5,740 

5,533 

5, 120 

6,633 

6,371 

2,368 

^818 

North Carolina- 

463 1 

f 708 

1 750 

884 

1,016 

679 

563 

419 

102 

Penth Carolina 



! 

58 

135 

235 

156 

7 

26 

Georgia. 

152 i 

1 525 

481 

966 

1,376 

781 

609 

121 

286 

Tennessee 

114 ' 

' 546 

1,212 

901 

1,568 

1,495 

726 

115 

31X 

Alabama 

225 

342 

401 

482 

680 

537 

382 

328 

108 

Louisiana. 

51 1 

1 150 

211 

647 

912 

1,033 

463 

167 

229 

Texas ... 

186 

1 329 

506 

622 

762 

974 

636 

21 

99 

Arkansas t 

159 

149 

355 

498 

578 

240 

263 


145 

California 

814 

800 

640 

708 

998 

982 

686 

160 

295 

All other. 

146 

366 

561 

415 

918 

734 

576 

94 

336 

Total 

10,657 

10,540 

15,485 

17,934 

19,310 

21,563 

14,526 

4,243 

7,035 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researcb. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion- Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

J lavement season eatends from July 1 of one year through June of the following year. 
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Table 264. — Sweet 'potatoes; Farm price per bushel, ISth of month. United States, 

1910-1924 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Eeb. 1 Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jxme ; Weight- 

July 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

ed av. 


Cis. 

Cis, 

Cis, 

Ctf. 

Cis. 

CU. 

cti. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cts. 

1910 

73.5 

82.9 

79.5 

7a 7 

67.8 

7a 9 

7a 1 

816 

87.3 

93 0 

loae 

93.8 

73 7 

1911 

104.1 

107.4 

97.9 

85.6 

76.2 

79.0 

S&9 

9a5 

102.4 

117.4 

113 6 

111.4 

92 2 

1912 

113.0 

102.5 

88.9 

79.9 

737 

77.2 

sa? 

87.01 

938 

94.3 

932 

90.8 

836 

1913 

89.4 

98.8 

89.8 

78.0 

73.4 

7a8 

8Z5 

sai 

87.3 

919 

92.7 

92.5 

84.0 

Ay. 1910-1913-,- 

95.0 

97.9 

89.0 

79.8 

72.8 

7a 7 

830 

87.0 

92.0 

99.6 

102.0 

97.1 

831 

1914 

94.5 

9S.4 


79.3 

72.3 

74.9 

81 

sao 

60.8 

100.8 

98.1 

97.6 

816 

1915 

93.1 

97.2 

80.0 

69.7 

62.9 

6a 0 

72.7 

73 4 

80.1 

810 

78.9 

83.9 

734 

1916 

87.5 

99.0 

88.1 

sas 

sas 

86.4 

92.9; 

100.0 

115.5 

1230 

132.6 

1338 

62 9 

1917 

124.4 

126.3 

12a 3 

lias 

105.6 

110. 8 

12a li 

129.8 

149.2 

158. 1 

153 2 

134.0 

122 3 

1918 

142.1 

151.6 

164.3 

152.4 

137. 4i 

13L8 

137.8 

149.2 

157.2 

173 2 

174.4 

162.7 

153 0 

1919 

159. 7! 

195. 4i 

174.6 

15a 9 

13a 11 

13a 6 

151. 1! 

163.6 

179.2 

193 9 

199.7 

2(^2 

161.7 

1920 

200. 7| 

2ia8 

19a 0 

138.7 

ms 

m 3 

126.3 

122. 1 

125.5 

135.7 

133 8 

14L9 

1418 

Av. 1914-1920-, „ 

128. 9j 

139.8 

129.6; 111.7 

101.4 

102.4 

112 . 1 : liao 

1232 

138.8 139.8 

137.3 

113 8 

1921.. 

151.2 

154.2 

11&2 

104.0 

91. 5 

95.3 

102l3 

106.9 

114.3 

113 0 

117.1 

120.7 

113 9 

1922 

125.3 

127.5 


4 

79.0 

84.8 

92.5 

93 S 

100.1 

loas 

107.9 

107.4 

97,4 

1923 i 

112.1 

151. 3 

13a 6) 114.8 

101.0 

loas 

112.5 

123.7 

129.0 

143 4 

139. 2 

138.9 

121.7 

1924 

isa? 

151.4 

1.S7 ni T 

13a 3 

14A 1 • 









i 








1 

; i 
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Table 265, — Sweet potatoes: Farm price per bushel, by States, December 1, 1909- 
1924, CLud value per acre 1924 


State 

1909 

*1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Cents 


CerOs 

CerUs 

Cents 

CmU 

Cents 

CaUs 

C^ 

Cffsfs 

Neyr Jersey 

79 

61 

100 

84 

78 

so 

96 

70 

m 

m 

PftTiTifrylvanin. 


75 

105 

75 

90 

87 

86 

76 

135 

140 

Delaware 

60 

55 

70 

68 

60 

63 

70 

62 

81 

120 

Maryland 

68 

58 

75 

63 

60 

65 

70 

70 

88 

100 

Virginia 

70 

63 

74 

75 

70 

70 

76 

65 

90 

110 

West Vii^inia 

85 

88 

100 


100 

93 

- 98 

92 

126 

140 

North Carolina 

57 

55 

63 

62 

61 

60 

65 

56 

75 

105 

South Carolina 

63 

64 

72 

68 

75 

68 

70 

65 

85 

104 

Georgia 

62 

65 

73 

66 

68 

67 

69 

61 

81 

105 

Elorida 

71- 

75 

83 

73 

75 

75 

80 

68 

86 

115 

Ohio 

84 

86 

100 

87 

106 

93 

96 

98 

150 

175 

Indiana - 

84 

83 

96 

89 

103 

'91 

90 

90 

150 

165 

Illinois,, 

84 

89 

110 

95 

106 

97 

95 

; 82 

125 

ISO 

Iowa 

92 

105 

110 

108 

160 

113 

127 

108 

192 

210 

Missouri 

88 

83 

105 

95 

105 

95 

96 

1 82 

150 

141 

Kansas, 

107 

103 

130 

103 

110 

111 

106 

! 100 

i 250 

160 

Kentucky 

73 

76 

88 

85 

94 

S3 

77 

70 

100 

125 

Tennessee 

68 

69 

76 

72 

80 

73 

69 

59 

f 87 

105 

Alabama 

68 

65 

68 

71 

67 

68 

65 

57 

74 

92 

Mississippi 

69 

60 

62 

62 

62 

63 

63 

55 

67 

97 

Louisiana.- 

59 

65 

60 

66 

70 

64 

64 

50 

66 

104 

Texas 

99 

108 

104 

104 

95 

102 

87 

70 

90 

140 

Oklahoma 

114 

110 

126 

109 

104 

112 

89 

73 

135 

160 


90 

73 

82 

90 

80 

83 

1 77 

61 

90 

96 

New Mexico — _ 

120 

118 

144 

105 

130 

123 

113 

120 

180 

205 

Arizona 

140 

140 

160 

160 

* 170 

152 

150 

150 

1S5 

227 

California 

90 

95 

110 

94 

j 100 ! 

98 

87 

so 

100 

150 

United States. 

70.8 

67.1 

75.5 

72.6 1 72 6 

1 

72.7 

73,0 

62,1 

84.8 

110.8 
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Table 265 . — Sweet potatoes: Farm price per bushel^ by States, December 1, 1909- 
1994, and value per acre 1924 — Continued 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 

per 

acre 

19241 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cntts 

Cents 

Dolls 

New jersey 

190 

220 

155 

144 

170 

72 

145 

156 

22L65 

PAnr»RylTOT>ift 

185 

180 

155 

137 

180 

111 

140 

150 

176.50 

Delaw'^ 

125 

no 

100 

95 

no 

50 

115 

m 

163 SO 

Maryland 

150 

133 

115 

104 

140 

50 

116 

127 

165.10 

Virginia 

145 

165 

95 

105 

125 

87 

105 

no 

126.50 

West Virginia 

204 

210 

ISO 

146 

180 

140 

148 

in 

169.20 

Nortk Carolina 

132 

138 

114 

98 

97 

80 

98 

101 

95.68 

South Carolina 

142 

148 

117 

104 

90 

n 

86 

101 

72.80 

Oeorrfa , . 

126 

no 

97 

93 

63 

61 

76 

100 

68 00 

Florida 

125 

140 

120 

105 

96 

94 

116 

130 

ill 00 



175 

215 

175 

166 

178 

135 

150 

163 

182 56 

Ttirtmnft 

195 

215 

160 

152 

150 

120 

126 

142 

163.30 

TUmoifi 

175 

175 

135 

134 

90 

106 

no 

139 

160 12 

Iowa. 

210 

250 

247 

192 

175 

140 

150 

190 

152.00 

MissoorL 

186 

187 

155 

142 

100 1 

105 

108 

125 

125.00 

TTftTIRflR 

' 222 

185 

160 

155 

115 

105 

125 

135 

152 53 

Kentucky 

175 

160 

150 

122 

116; 

no 

120 

12S 

1 117 76 

Tennessee 

136 

117 

123 

99 

95 

78 

100 

140 

1^.00 

Alabama 

115 

113 

100 

88 

73 

75* 

83 1 

125 

91,25 

Mississippi 

i 104 

112 

105 

86 

74 

69 

91 

17t> 1 

, 86 50 

Louisiana 

128 

115 

93 

89 

65 

61 

95 i 

1 168 1 

i 79.00 

Texas, 

175 

150 

130 

120 

85 

85 

114 

158 , 

, 79.00 

Oklahoma 

220 

180 

132 

141 

106 

ns 

in 

150 ' 

' 135.00 

Arkansas 

138 

116 

105 

97 

82 

^9 

92 


101.60 

New Mexico 

250 

225 

220 

188 j 

1 260 

j 200 

200 

i 265 

306.00 

Arizona. 

238 

250 

230 

204 

1 182 

1 . 175 

210 

238 

297.50 

Califomia 

150 

179 

160 

129 

1 125 

1 67 

165 i 

1 218 

246.34 

United States 

135.2 

134.4 

113.4 

102.0 

88.1 

1 77.1 

07.9 1 

1 1S.4 

98.39 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
I Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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TOMATOES 


Table 267. — Tomatoes for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, prodtic- 
tion, and total value, by States, 1922—94 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, 
average for season 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

California (Imperial 

Acrts 

Acres 

Acres 

fMm 

1,000 

bvshels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

t^Uars 

1,000 

dollars 


h 130 

1,200 

950 

116 

226 

142 

371 

9S1 

616 

Florida 

33,010 

36,480 


3,934 

4,159 

3,455 

9,914 

13,558 

9,294 

Georgia 


460 


30 

37 

66 

71 

57 

107 

Mississippi 

Soutb Carolina 

11, 180 

1, 100 

11,190 

1,600 

13,780 

1,900 

1,476 

68 


1,516 

173 

1,653 

88 

1,861 

235 

2,426 

277 

Texas - 

12,250 

6,600 

9,540 

956 

574 

86S 

1,893 

mxm 

1,979 

Intermediate: 

Illinois (Union County) 

520 

480 

560 

68 

60 

73 

108 

173 

185 

New Jersey 

11,070 


11,340 

2,092 

1,953 

1,939 

3,954 

3,476 

3,723 

Ohio (Washington 

620 

660 

800 

112 

67 

96 

293 

142 

219 

, ,, , , - 

Tenness® 

2,360 

1,880 

2,690 

309 

233 

336 

803 

682 

753 

Late; 

California (except 
Imperial County) 

6,040 

11,900 

- 

11,470 

1,619 

3,403 

1,480 

5,165 

8,882 

3,212 

Colorado 

490 

970 

330 

148 


75 

191 

366 


Delaware 

1,260 

3,090 

1,910 

135 

550 

252 

240 

962 

454 

Hiinois (except Union 

County) 

7,190 

3,390 

3,750 

1,280 

485 

802 

2,406 

703 

1,339 

2,133 

Indiana 

2,800 

3,470 

8,290 

549 

61S 

1,09-4 

742 

1,433 

Iowa - 

320 

400 

700 

57 

86 

85, 

74 

96 

85 

Kentucky 

3, 530 

3,740 

4,470 

505 

535 

796 

990 

802 

1. 146 

Maryland 

4, 130 , 

4,910 

7,340 

516 

702 

918 

1, 352 

1,523 



2,550 1 
2,630 
2,&10 

1, 170 

980 

454 

167 

210 

549 

219 

315 

Mifsniiri 

2,250 

3,640 

6,580 

3,070 

329 

241 

632 

494 

402 

1,428 

935 

New York 

841 

648 

866 

1,463 

752 

Ohio (except Washing- 

ton County) 

4,870 

3,460 

1,680 

10, 170 


644 

2,105 

1,667 

1,307 

2,736 

Pennsylvania — 

Virginia 

2,140 

2.630 

458 

240 

489 

806 

4S0 

S99 

1,070 

3, 130 

i; 460 


4^ 

272 

174’ 

748 

386 

Total 

116, 500 

118,380 

156,780 1 17,187 

17,377 

18,740 

35,482 

41,086 

36,671 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 


Table 268. — Tomatoes for consumption fresh, comtnercial crop: Yield- per acre and 

price, 1918—1924 


State 



Yield per acre 


1 



Price per bushel * 



2918 

!1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 i 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: . 

Callfomia (Im- 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Dels. 

Bols. 

J>ols. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

Bols. 

DoZt. 

perial County) _ 
Florida 

165 

145 

160 

150 

103 

IBS 

160 

2.95 

3.15 

3.05 

3.00 

3.20 

4.34 

4.34 

106 

115 

103 

144 

116 

114 

69 

1.70 

1.88 

1.92 

2.26 

2 52 

3-26 

2.69 

Georgia 

67 

100 

S3 

117 

75 

80 

33 

2.00 

1. 89 

L48 

1.86 

2.37 

L53 

1.62 

Mississippi 

99 

103 

87 

112 

132 

84 

110 

1. 45 

1. 27 

1.52 

1. 27 

L12 

1.9S 

1.60 

South C Molina 

67 

100 

83 

104 

53 

102 

91 

L83 

2.02 

1.70 

2.04 

L51 

1, 44 

Lao 

Texas 

134 

137 

S3 

85 

78 

87 

91 

1. 55 

1. 37 

L36 

1.58 

1.98 

2,44 

2.28 

Intermediate; 

dinois (Union 
County) 

206 

120 

131 

117 

130 

125 

130 

1.75 

L65 

1.80 

L86 

1.59 

2.88 

254 

New Jersey- 

178 

; 107 

178 

178 

1 189 

182 

171 

L09 

1 1.34 

L39 

L27 

1.89 

L7S 

1.92 

Ohio (Washing- 
ton County) — 
Tennessee (Gib- 
son County)-— 

120 

: 169 

182 

158 

180 

1(» 

120 

176 

L62 

2.00 

L98 

2.62 

2.50 

228 

i 

110 

106 

j 89 

131 

124 

1 126 

2.17 

2.21 

2.14 

L98 

2.60 

2.50 

224 

Late: 

Calif, (except Im- 
perial County). 

t 

214' 

250 

214 

* 196 

t 268 

286 

.» 

1.84 

1.55 

a 01 

2.80 

3.19 

2.61 

217 

Colorado. 

286 

321 

250 

250 

303 

214 

228 

1.60 

L29 

1.60 

L65 

L29 

1.76 

1.74 

Delaware 

143 

71 

161 

161 

107 

178 

132 

1.65 

1.12 

1,60 

1.35 

1.78 

1 L75 

1.80 

JTimois (except 
Union County). 

125 

129 

178 

125 

178 

143 

214 

1.71 i 

1.50 

1.69 

1.34 

1,88 

2.78 

266 

TndiftTJA _ , 

161 

150 

161 

178 

196 

178 

132 

1.43 

1.30 

1. 41 

L19 

1.39 

1 L20 

1.31 

Iowa 

143 

161 

178 

125 

178 

214 

121 

1. 30 

L50 

1.68 

1.38 

1.29 

1. 12 

LOO 

Kentucky 

107 

161 

150 ! 

125 

143 

143 

178 

L58 

LSI 

1.42 

1.69 1 

1.96 

L50 

L44 

Maryland— 

161 

71 ; 

125 

125 

125 

143 

125 

1.08 

.96 

1. 10 

L32 ! 

2:62 

2.17 

207 

Michigan 

Missouri 

161 

143 

196 

200 

178 

143 ! 

214 

1. 10 

L20 

1, 31 

1.02 

1. 21 

1.31 

1.50 

89 

89 

125 

107 

125 

107 

90 

L27 

1.37 

L60 

1.74 

1.50 

1.67 

226 

New York I 

250 

268 

303 

286 

286 

178 

282 

.96 

L39 

L96 

1.44 

1.74 

1.16 

1.08 

Ohio (except i 

Washington 1 
County) 

143 

196 

214 

196 

214 

186 

207 

1.29 

1,25 

L45 

L55 

1.60 

2.03 

L30 

Pennsylvania 

125 

129 

178 

178 

214 

143 

186 

1.81 

1. 41 

1.69 

L09 

L76 

2.00 

L43 

Virginia.. 

125 

107 

125 

107 

96 

143 

186 

2.00 

1.83 

1,94 

1.65 

1. 69 

1.67 

1.42 

Average 

143 

136 

153 

146 

148 

147 

120 

1. 51 

1. 51 

1.67 

1-76 

2.06 

2.38 

r 1.95 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. * Average for season. 
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Table 2 ii 9 . — Tomatoea for iimnufacivre, commercial crop: Acreage, production, 
atiA total value, by States, 1922-1924 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

To^’al value, basi*?, ivor- 
age puce for se ..on 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1 

1 1922 

1 1923 

1931 


..Icrfs 

Aerts 

Ac/fij 

Ttvis 

Tons 

^ Tons 

1,000 

dots. 

1,000 

dols. 

1,000 

dols. 

ArkRTisaa . . J 

5,7&0 

7,920 

10,610 

23,100 

19,000 

30,800 

218 

207 

385 

California ! 

24, wg 

30,760: 

26,760 

164,200 

190,700 

: 152,500 

2, 483 

2,7^ 

2,568 

Colorado i 

2,2C0 

2,860; 

1,8S0 

18,000 

14,300 

13,500 

150 

129 

138" 

Delawaic 

12,000 

18,690’ 

17, log 

48,000 

102,800 

51,600 

6S3 

l,fiM 

944 

niinois 

1,790 

5,400| 

1 5,620 

20,100 

16,200 

23,600' 

244 

190 

324 

Indiana 

03,240 

60,020 

74,600 

308,800 

191,600 

i 253,600^ 


1,974 

3,147 

Iowa 

f 2,S0& 

3, oSO 

3,940 

19,700 

, 19,300 

1 11,000 

204 

2W> 

141 

Kentutkj 

, 5,290 

5,610 

6,700 

20,100 

1 9,000 

1 30,200 

221 

101, 

1 407 

ilarjlar i 

' 37,170 

il,2C0 

41,580 

183, 800 

243,300 

1 137, 200 

1 1,962 

' 3,708' 

2.676 

Michigan, 

2, ujO 

2,730j 

1 3,900 

11,700 

9,600 

22,200 

123 

91| 

238 

Missouri 

’ 11,8S0 

£0,2io! 

! 26,310 

46,100 

48,600 

65,800 

507 

651 

859 

Jersey, - 

16,010 

25, WXJ, 
12,920 
13,fc00 

29,000 

86,400 

115,000 

101, 500 

1,270 

1,786 

2,0^‘.7 

New York, 

11,710 
11, COO 

12,280 

15,250 

92,700’ 
69, lOOl 

51,700! 

63,800: 

78.600 1.272 

778 

1,264 

953 

Ohio 

82', 400 

650| 

748 

Penn-';)! ama 

2,li0 

3,520 

4,890 

n, 60 d 

16,900i 

22,500 

1 

215 

357 

Tennessoo..,, 

6,S60 

7,270 

9,890 

24,000: 

16,000 

30,700 

' 340 

207 

429 

liUh 

3, 820 

4,890 

5,480 

38,200 

43,000 

29,600 

j 330 

430 

296 

Virginia 

9,640 

12,520 

13,150 

43,400 

52,600 

44,700 

593 

755 

725 

Other States 

1,850 

3,490 

4,060 

7,800 

13,300 

12,200 

99 

178: 

183 

TotoL 

223,920 

291, 510 

313,080 

1,176,800 

1,236,600 

1,194,200 

14,811! 

16,676 

18,070 
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Table 270 . — Tomatoes for manufacture^ commercial crop: Yield per acre and price^ 

m$-19U 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1023 

1024 


Yons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Dofo. 

Dots. 

Ms. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

iJoZs. 

DolSe 

Arkansas 


as 

Z.Z 

a3 

mm 

Z4 

29 

1A29 

1A67 


ia96 

ia75 

iQEg 


California 

mm. 

mm 

as 

6.4 

6.8 

a2 

5.7 

iao3 

16.35 


12.58 

15 12 

14 56 

16.84 

Colorado 

ao 

9.1 

6.3 

60 

8,2 

Mfti 

7.2 

15.12 

12 90 

■ijilltitj 

Kliii] 

8 67 


rnsm 

Delaware 


L6 

AS 


AO 

5 5 

3 0 


24.08 

21.98 

18 63 

1A23 

14.73 


Tllmnii? 

3.5 

3 6 

as 

as 

A2 

ao 

A2 

20.86 


16. 25 

12 65 

12 15 

21.75 

1272 

Indiana 

A6 

AS 

AS 

m 

as 

2.S 

a 4 

15.35 

15.38 

16.01 

9.68 

10.48 

1931 

1241 

Iowa 

AO 

A8 

ae 

as 

0.9 

a4 

28 

lass 


1^6 


1238 

1223 


Kentucky, 

»¥il 

6.5 

A1 

3 3 

3.8 

1.6 

A6 



13.26 


■tmit] 

11.52 

13.48 

Maryland 

A5 

15 

as 

A2 

3.6 

as 

as 

29. 13 


21.08 

12 15 

lAOfi 

ia24 

19.60 

Michigan 

15 

A1 

A5 

ae 

A6 

as 

5. 7 

17.69 



13.67 

ITjjljiij 

9.60 

10.29 

Missouri 

2.6 

ao 

as 

ZQ 

ai 

24 

2 5 

1A71 

16.30 

16.59 

■11.92 

11.00 

1L33 

1205 

New Jersey 

■jft 

3.C 

A 9 

ao 

5.2 

A6 

3.6 

26.66 

2A78 

2a 37 

11.26 

14.70 

1263 

2236 

New York 

wir 

6.5 

ao 

a2 

7.9 

AO 

6.4 

19.22 


2132 


13 72 

iao5 

16.08 


mm 



as 

5.2 

4 6 

6.4 

19.50 

16.51 

15.83 


11.00 

11.73 

It 67 

Pennsylvania 

3.6 


n 

A8 

a4 

A8 

A6 

2287 


22 20 

11.83 

1L20 

1274 

XA98 

Tennessee — 

3.6 

in 


ao 

as 

a2 

ai 

Efi 

19.12 

Pits 

11 83 

1A18 

1292 

1299 

■ 1 4 (WMMHPIIW 

me 

9.5 

9.e 

12.3 


as 

a 4! 


13.71 



a 63 

10.00 

wum 


3.5 

2.7 

as 

IKVr 

A 5 

A2 

a 4 

24.06 

2238 

^26Jt2 

1AJ92 


1A36 

1ft 00 

, 

Other States 

3.2 

A1 

AO 

4.1 

A 2 

as 

ao 

16.70 

laes 

16.87 

16 60 

1266 

1240 


Average 

A4 

as 

A7 

A9 

5. i 

A2 

as 

2L72 

iai4 

19.71 

1146 

12 69 

1240 

16.13 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 271. — Tfomcdoes: Car-lot shipment hy State of origin^ January^ 1917-Decem- 


ber, 1924 


Crop movement season ^ 


State 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

‘ 1922 

1923 

1924* 


Can 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

i Cars 

Cors 

Cars 

New York 

143 

381 

457 

845 

1,098 

1 1,902 

1,261 

953 

New Jersey 

2,239 

2,006 

1,012 

2,356 

2,130 

1,930 

1,648 

2,010 

Ddaware 

877 

1,130 

502 

153 

I 1S9 

413 

327 

28 

Maryland. 

237 

200 

206 

138 

t 128 

27S 

271 

65 

Florida 

4,695 

3,700 

4,501 

3,749 

5,774 

10,288 

9,791 

9,153 

Ohio 

628 

799 

489 

330 

35! 

557 

956 

1,020 

ulndiftTia- 

524 

1,150 

9^ 

1,148 

528 

1,303 

1,185 

1,470 

Illinois 

487 

893 

234 

340 

155 

229 

250 

257 

Tennessee 

947 

654 

368 

805 

357 

920 

501 

994 

Mississippi 

1,063 

1,379 

1,388 

1,3© 

1,961 

3,441 

2,144 

3,775 

Texas 

1,278 

1,123 

1,205 ! 

1,286 

1,954 

1,844 

1,091 

1,687 

California 

519 

1,514 

2,186 

1,958 

1,714 

2,305 

3,296 

2,363 

Ail other 

478 

1,042 

1,007 

1,085 

860 

1,258 

1,284 

2,353 

Total 

14, U5 

15,471 

14,503 

15,556 ] 

17,199 

26,668 1 

24,005 1 

26,126 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot>asis. 

1 Crop movement season eitonds from Jan. 1 through December of a given year. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 272. — Tomatoes: Farm price, per bushel, 15ih of month, United States, 

1913-1924 


Month 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

July 

16L4 

167.4 

141.4 

1G1.5 

194.3 

219.1 

24a 3 

324.4 

319. 6 1 

270.0 

310.7 

19a 7 

August 

95.8 

92.5 

66.4 I 

88.4 

124.3 

133.1 

177.0 

168.4 

142.4 i 

102.0 

165.2 

1317 

September. . 

68.0 

63.0 

56.9 

75,6 

109.5 

103.0 

137,2 

1014 

103.6 ^ 


106.6 

1116 

October 

730 

60.3 

67.9 

82.1 

117.6 

108.6 

117.7 

98.9 

113.5 

,79.6 

122.8 

12^5 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimate. 


Table 273. — Tomatoes: Average L c. I price to jobbers at 10 markets, 1921-1924 


Market. Season 
beginning June 

4<basketoanw 

8-hasket 

carrier, 

Junei 

Market. Season 
b^jnning June 

4-basket carrier 

O-ha^et 

carrier, 

June* 

Junei 

July* 

June* 

July* 

New York: 

DoSors 

IloQaTS 

DoU&rs 

Cincinnati: 

JkSars 

DoUars 

DoUars 

1921 _ 

170 

120 

' a96 

1921 

162 

105 

a© 

1922 

1 14 


ao3 

1922 

.88 


tm. 

1923 

2.32 


123 

1923 



183 

1994 

.98 

145 

185 

1934 

.93 

147 

ITS 

Chicago: 




St. Paul: 




1921 

159 

105 

3.29 

1921 

160 



1922„-. 

1 18 


as8 

1922 

123 



1923 

2.13 



1923 

ail 



1924 



3.76 

1954 




Philadelphia: 




Minneapolis: 




1921 

141 


ass 

1921 

183 



1922 

106 


177 

1995 

130 



1923 

ail 


3.46 

1992 . 

aao 



1924, 

.88 

160 

143 

1924 

105 

1 13 


Pittsburgh: 




Kansas City: 




1921 

158 

122 

3.19 

1921.. 

168 

.67 


1922 

1 16 


3.63 

19^ 

187 



1923- ' 

a 15 


8.82 

1923 

a 34 



1924 

St. Louis: 1 

101 

160 

165 

1924............ 

Washington*: 

149 

1 35 


1921 ' 

161 

.71 


1921 

153 

132 

103 

1922 




1922 

121 


121 

1923 

aid 



1922 

a 19 


4.31 

1924 

120 

140 


1994 

101 

1© 

124 










Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and V^etahle Division, 
Avwage prices as shown are based on stock of good mdchantable quality and condition only; they are 
simple avei^ffi of daily range of selling prkea. 

1 Quotations began June 3, 1921; June 1, 1922; June 7, 1923; May 28, 1924. 

* Last report^ quotations of season July 16^ 1921; June 30, 1922; July 5, 19^; July 9, 1^ 

» Sales dnect to retailers to May, 1924. * 
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Table 27^.~-Toinatoes, canned: Pfodiichon in the United JSiates, 1915^-1924 


State 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


Cases 1 

Casts 1 

Cases 1 

Cases 1 

Cases 1 

New Vork 

1 256,000 

i 174,000 

552,830 

395,904 

436, 509 

New Jersey 

62% 000 

712,000 

360, 116 

067,063 

69, 678 

Delaware 

711,000 

1,109,000 

1,380,605 

679,070 

188,920 

Maryland 

3,034,000 

j 6,042,000 

5,933,239 

6,649,475 

2,62S,927 

Virginia^ 

969,000 

928,000 

1. 170, 504 

1,547,291 

852,991 

Ohio - 

157,000 

186,000 

107, 491 

357,263 

172,367 


419,000 

760, 000 

398, 327 

968,219 

875, 598 

Missouri 

252,000 

211,000 

704, 347 

352,821 

438, 72(^ 

Utah 

329,000 

373,000 

612, 54f) 

952,639 

594,066 

California 

1,261,000 

: 1,635,000 

2,603,019 

l,7a9,904 

3,051,088 

Ail other 

660,000 

922, 000 

1,332,850 

1,322.803 

1, 510, 106 

United States 

8,469,000 

13, 142, 000 

1 16, 076, 074 i 

i ! 

15,882,372 

j 10,709,660 

Slate 

192U 

1921 

1922 

i 1923 

1924 



Casts 1 

Casts 1 

Cases 1 

Cases ^ 

Now Yoik 

515,000 

214,000 

340,000 

266,000 

325,000 

Ntw Jersey 

517,000 

116,000 

337,000 

412,000 

186,000 

Dt law ire 

653,0(10 

176,000 

590,000 

1, 216, 000 

803,000 

Maryland 

3,347,000 

1,866,000 

. 3,205,000 

5,722,000 

3,825,000 

Virginia 3 

1,162,000 

217,000 

691, 000 

963,000 

1,116,000 

Ohio 

142,000 

71.000 

* 179,000 

174,000 

133,000 

Indiana - 

778,000 

530,000 

1,312,000 

717,000 

1,050,000 

Missouri 

713,000 

136,000 

775, 000 

839,000 

871,000 

Utah 

444,000 

132,000 

664,000 

564,000 ; 

417,000 

California 

1,773,000 

u39,000 

1, 701,000 

’,397,000 ! 

1,767,000 

All Other.. — 

1.422,000 

430,000 

1,544,000 

1,382,000 i 

2.026,000 

United States 

1 11,3GM)00 

' 1,017,000 

11, 536,000 

14,672,000 1 

1 12,519,000 


1 


Division of Statistical and Histontal Resean*h CompiU'd from Nation J C mnus’ Association data 
1 Stated in cases of 24 No. 3 cans * Inclua.s Wi at Virginia. 

WATERMELONS 


Table 275. — WaicrTnelonSj commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total value, 

by Stat€'>, 1932-10 U 


5t ite 


V.creige 


Produciion 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age puce foi season 


1922 

1923 


1922 1 

n23 

1024 ‘ 

‘ 1922 I 

l')23 

1924 

EaxL. 

Icre !i 

^icr« 

Icres 

(ars^ 

Carsi 

Cars i 

f,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

1 dollars 

Alabama 

12 7h0 

7,130 

8,500 

3,956 

408 

l,h07 1 

1,998 

427 

i 180 

244 

Arizona 

1 1,200 

900 

1,000 

26$ 1 

150 

61 

50 

33 

Califoima (Imporul ) — - * 

1 4,000 

3.400 

3,S00 

2,322 

2.040 , 

1,995 

418 , 

979 

491 

Flondi 

38,060 

; 30,380 1 

1 28,330 

14, 470 

; 5,404 

6,941 

2, 113 1 

1,762 

1,818 

•2,263 

Georgia i 

1 66. kTU 

1 42,410 

44 950 

20,630 

7.973 1 

16,407 

3,425 1 

2,051 

Mississippi 

! 740 

730 

750 

248 

202 ' 

184 

41 

40 

34 

North Carolina 

5,100 

4,730 

4,600 

1,632 

1,74> 

4,200 

690 

261 1 

379 

99 

'^outh Carolina 

1 15,710 

11,200 

i U,r>50 

4,713 

4,909 

815 

1 886 

407 

TeiciS 

25,500 

•24,920 

30.800 

8,542 

9. 19’> 

. 6,930 

1,076 1 

i 2,161 

1,040 

Late, 

Arkansas 

1,310 

730 

950 

411 

226 

276 

75 

51 

51 

Cdiforma (central) 

6,220 

A080 

5,070 

2,612 

2,032 

2,02b 

481 

534 

383 

Colorado— 

600 

400 

300 

231 

140 

90 

**2 

23 

12 

Delaware 

1,380 

920 

1, 180 

345 

310 

330 

61 

64 

54 

Idaho 

220 

170 

170 

66 

61 

42 

10 

14 

6 

Illinois 

2,710 ’ 

1,870 

2.400 

681 

720 

600 

106 

168 

85 

Indiana 

2,850 

3,050 

2,600 

99$ 

S54 

780 1 

141 i 

235 

225 

Iowa 

2,240 

2,200 

2,700 

7S4 

oso 1 

I 742 1 

114 i 

116 

176 

Maryland 

2,100 

1.S50 

2,160 

735 

703 1 

540; 

96 

163 

78 

Missouri 

, 11,670 

6,420 

6.800 

3,618 

1,926 

1,700 

619 

466 

343 

New Jersey 

1 1,060 

1,160 

1,960 

450 

454 ; 

588 

79 

170 

94 

Oklahoma 

4,5:K} 

3,860 

. 3,SOO 

1,582 

962 

950 

277 

192 

180 

Vlrgmlft 

3,400 

2,480 

1 3,040 

1,190 

662 

608 

202 

149 

111 

Washington, 

> 750 

800 

' 820 

300 i 

240 

287 

51 

45 

43 

Total 

211,060 

r7,351 ^108,230 

71. 128 

42,734 

49,765 

10,991 

10, 645 

8,603 


DiMbion oi I lop m I Us t .c «£ F>t ai d***.. i Cars of 1,000 melons. 
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Table 276 . — Water melons , commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1918-1924 


State 


Early: 

Alabama 

Arizona 

California (Im- 
perial) 

Florida 

* Georgia 

Mississippi 

North Carolina— 
South Carolina. . 

Texas 

Late: 

Arkansas.— 

California (Cen- 
tral) 

Colorado 

Delaware^ 

Idaho 

Ulinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

M^iand 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

Washington 

Average 


Yield per acre 

Price per car ^ 

1918 

1919 

1920 1 1921 

! 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 ! 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Vo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

DoU. 

Bols. 

Boh. 

Boh. 

Bah. 

Boh. 

Beils. 

33S 

292 

2S3 

328 

310 

238 

235 

76 

114 

123 

156 

108 

106 

122 

250 

405 

405 

360 

340 

320 

150 

160 

150 

150 

165 

150 

175 

223 

540 

850 

960 

640 

540 

600 

525 

215 

275 

300 

215 

ISO 

480 

246 

323 

315 

374 

360 

3S0 

175 

245 

182 

215 

239 

241 

146 

326 

328 

350 

328 

373 

499 

310 

1S8 

365 

127 

129 

141 

2^ 

166 

228 

125 

369 

310 

330 

375 

335 

270 

245 

160 

175 

170 

ISO 

165 

200 

187 

400 

324 

400 

364 

320 

369 

150 

119 

131 

145 

177 

160 

217 

143 

487 

468 

565 

500 

300 

375 

425 

S3 

108 

119 

107 

173 

211 

S3 

350 

270 

364 

273 

335 

369 

225 

146 

211 

240 

168 

126 

235 

150 

243 

279 

350 

330 

310 

290 

290 

188 

201 

187 

125 

181 

225 

185 

575 

480 

500 

410 

420 

400 

400 

300 

250 

250 

233 

184 

263 

189 

360 : 

375 

315 

375 

350 

350 

300 

150 

175 

1.50 

200 

ISO 

167 

138 

425 i 

4S0 

431 

416 

250 

380 

280 

145 

200 

200 

1 157 

176 

184 

164 

350 

370 

325 

370 

300 

360 

2.50 

212 

238 

2.50 

! 115 

150 

225 

138 

351 

274 

349 

375 

325 

385 1 

250 

175 

155 

1 139 1 

138 

120 

233 

142 

346 

320 

340 

365 

350 

2S0 

300 

164 1 

196 

184 

14S 

141 

275 

283 

342 

382 

360 

392 

350 

300 

275 

118 

125 

112 

190 , 

146 

176 

237 

380 

350 

378 

400 

350 

380 

250 

165 

174 

in 

150 ! 

XZQ 

232 

144 

360 

332 

407 

3S5 

310 

300 

250 

109 1 

146 

160 

190 I 

171 

242 

202 

400 

450 

430 

400 

425 , 

391 

300 

200 ! 

250 

150 

1 200 1 

175 

375 

160 

292 

338 

382 

330 

350 

250 

i 250 

175 i 

160 j 

275 

! 100 ' 

175 

200 

190 

375 

364 

366 

375 

350 

267 

1 2C»0 

162 

233 ’ 

218 

1 150 ’ 

170 

225 

182 

400 

425 

400 

350 

400 

300 

! 350 

63 : 

75 

138 

1 125 ^ 

171 

ISS 

151 

365 

344 

391 

397 

337 

272 

j 296 

142 

i 

169 

1S5 

191 

155 

249 

171 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Average for season. 


Table 277, — Watermelons: Car-lot shipments, hy Btate of origin, April, 19i7-- 

December, 1924 


Crop movement season * 


State 

1917 

1^8 

1919 

1920 

1921 

_ 1922 

1923 

1924 » 

Drfaware 

Cars 

511 

Cars 

303 

Car* 

327 

Cars 

177 

Car* 

499 

Cars 

289 

Cars 

245 

Cars 

259 

Maryland 

Virginia 

1,019 

388 

515 

468 

763 

379 

506 

427 

728 

244 

263 

312 

364 

156 

166 

103 

North Carolina 

1,201 

727 

^1 

799 

1,530 

987 

1,642 

664 

Bouth Carolina 

4,107 

2,787 

2,673 

4, ^3o 

4,427 

4,677 

4,009 

4,900 

Georgia 

9,530 

6,782 

8,984 

11, 103 

16. 140 

12,973 

7,222 

16.320 

*6,366 

Florida 

3,622 

2,179 

31,878 

6,807 

5,772 

11,337 

4,317 

Indmna.... 

630 

191 

681 

661 

742 

542 

484 

372 

Blinofe 

386 

68 

190 

251 

469 

289 

433 

; 164 

Iowa. 


132 

321 

348 

867 

665 

1 586 

49 

Missouri j 

2,533 

1,196 

3,516 

3,012 

3,188 

2,752 

1. 7S3 

1, 453 

Alabama 

1,634 

806 

708 

1,160 

1,486 

2,941 

1,256 

2,278 

Texas 

2,871 

2,290 

3,007 

4,845 

■4,298 

4,131 

5,317 

6.354 

Oklahoma 

505 

189 

870 

465 

566 

308 

66 

205 

Arkansas - 

440 

93 

268 

314 

577 

325 

190 

360 

California 

1,137 

1,689 ! 

3,300 

3,276 

3,796 

4,289 

4,054 


All other - 

402 

328 

568 

532 

9S9 

1,026 

793 

876 

Total 

31,503 

20,392 

30,860 

39,255 

46,463 

47,066 

33,029 

*45,467 


Division of Statistical and B^istorieal E^earch. Compiled fircm data of the Fmdt and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as ^own in car lote include th<»e by boat reduced to caidot bssis. 


J Crop movement season extends from April through December of a given year, 
i Preliminary. 

•Includes 2 cars in January and 4 cars in March. 
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TBUCK CROPS 

Table 278. — Truck crops, commercial crop: Acreage and production. United States. 

1919-1924 

ACBEAGE 


Crop 

Number , 
' of States 
produc- 
ing 

1 

1919 

1920 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 



Ae^es 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1 Acres 

Acres 

Asparagus 

12 

28,290 

31,440 

32, 140 

32,860 

42,050 

49,420 

Beans <snap) 

30 

3b, 360 

1 31,550 

31,830 

49,550 

! 01,280 

76,390 

Cabbage - 

28 

92,020 

119,210 

104,580 

133,830 

1 104,880 

109,960 

Cant^Joupes 

23 

72,950 

t 74, 530 

77,450 

103,300 

[ 84,100 

89,700 

Carrots 

8 





9,770 

10,720 

Caujflovtr - 

' 5 

8 610 

8,200 

‘ 8,510 

9,250 

11,580 

13,190 

Celuv. 

10 

13,760 

35,700 

16,250 

17,230 

19,760 

21,380 

Coin (sweetj 

20 

250,030 

26J,5S0 

130,280 

197, 600 

250,850 

299,410 

CucumbaK 

29 

; 64,810 

66,450 

80,610 

82,200 

9i,S^60, 

129,580 

Eggr>lant 

3 


1 

2,420 

2,210 

2,470 

2,390 

Lettuc*' 

14 

18,360 

31,930 1 

31,240 

44,900 

57,990 

63,060 

Onions 

22 

1 52,520 

64,940 I 

57, 070 

63,290 

61,940 

59,900 

Peas (green) 

23 

135,410 

149,340 

133,850 

171. 800 

200, 090 i 

241, 620 

Pippers - 

4 



7, 630 

7,860 

8,030 1 

10,320 

Potatoes (eaily Iiiisli) 

19 

^25,450 

262,750 

265,920 

311,930 

281,740 

307,540 

Spinach 

9 



22,810 

23,760 

30,550 

33,600 

Strawberries 

27 

80,910 

93,410 

109,690 

132, 800 

118,360 

140,750 

Tomatoes 

33 

376,260 

333,560 

160,010 

345,420 

409, 8«30 

469, SCO 

Watermelons 

22 

122,310 

149,640 

155, 660 

211,060 

157, 350 

108,230 


PRODL’CTION 



1 

1919 

' 1920 

1921 

1922 

i 

1923 

1924 

Asparagus 

... crates- J 

3,669,000 

3,842.000 

3,287,000 

4,041,000 

5,854,000 

0,701,000 

Beans csnap)_- 

tons— i 

76, 500 

64,200 

66,800 

79,600 

100,300 

104,500 

Cubiagp 

do — 

613, 800 

1,062,300 

687,000 

1,089,000 

805,700 

973,000 

Cantdoupes 

-.-cntes— i 

10,188,000 

10,508,000 i 

11,549,000 

12,805,000 

11,745,000 

13,789,000 

Carrots..- 

.bubliels-. 



3, 184, 000 

3,804.000 

CauJiflower 

- -crates . -1 

I 2,245,000 

2,190,000 ^ 

2,293,000 

^ 2,589,000 

3,322,000 

3, 514,000 

Celery 

do — ' 

2,732.000 

3,345,000 

4, 401, 000 

4,601,000 

5,333,000 

! 0,111,000 

Corn (sweet) 

tons— i 

587, 4fX) 

694,900 

360,600 

474,700 

590,600 

800. 500 

Cucumbers 

-bushels-. 

6,629,000 

0,385,000 

8,267,000 

: 8,867,000 

7,671,000 

00 

Eggplant 

do 



882,000 

866,000 

850,000 

640,000 

Lettuce 

- L-ltfiS-. 

5,517.000 

! 9,425,000 

8,931,000 

‘ 10,829,000 

14,118,000 

13,653,000 

Onions 

-ousncls-. 

11,548,000 

21,343,000 

14,165,000 

18,763,000 

17,306,000 

17, 627, 000 

Peas (giten)--- 

— - tons-. 

124,700 

169, 300 

J25,800 

181,700 

ISO, 100 

259, 200' 

Peppers 

. bushels. _ 



2, 874, OOO 

2,654,000 

2,95^,000 

3, 500; OOO 

Potatoes (early Irish) 

24,667,000 

30.058,000 

30,193,000 

36,198,000 

26,245,000 

41,178,000 

Spinach— 

tons— 



61,700 

67,900 

95,800 

105.400 

Rtrawbenies— 

— (quarts - 

1 155,800,000 

155,588,000 

189,670,000 

360,403,000 

256,409,000 

266,951.000 

Tomatues 

toni-- 

1,436,000 

1,&C.800 

724,200 

1,668,000 

1,723,200 

1,718,900 

Watennelons— . 

.number.. 

41,3,54,000 

57,521,000 

61,774,000 

[ 71,128,000 

42,734,000 

49,765,000 


Divxslon of Crop and Livestocfe Estimates. 
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VEGETABLE SEED 


Tabi^ 279. — Yegdahlt $eed: Commercial acreage^ average yield per acre, and pro- 
duction, United States, 1917-192S 

COMMERCIAL ACREAGE PLANTED FOR SEED 


Kind of seed 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acr« 

Acres 

Beans, dwarf, snap 

63,524 

70,867 

48,658 

30,059 

12,625 

33,488 

42,123 

Beans, garden, pole * 

4,029 

6,297 

7,957 

ILSTS 

3,911 

4,430 

5,284 

Beet, garden 

826 

2,748 

2,666 

400 

380 

633 

699 

Beet, mangel 

20 

424 

629 

123 


112 



4, fias 

634! 

J 1,139 

7,919 

3,699 

1,129 


Cabbage 

737 

974 

1,978 

1,135 

636 

730 

1,167 

Carrot 

1,905 

4,622 

3,465 

538 

196 

493 

750 

Celery 

84 

176 

135 

60 

100 

70 

115 

Com, sweet 

12,975 

14,759 

14,565 

12,024 

4,064 

7,405 

8,690 

Cucumber 

4,694 

3,053 

3,582 

3,598 

3,577 

^4,180 

5,037 

Kale 

18 

71 

106 

61 

39 

132 

108 

Lettuce 

1,979 

2,291 

2,283 

2,010 

1, 185 

1,929 

2,200 

Muskmelon 

1,827 

1,671 

1,467 

1,893 

2,223 

1,935 

2,720 

Watermelon 1 

8,929 ; 

10,507 

5,508 

5,914 

6,558 

9,4S0 

8,450 

Onion, seed ! 

3,782 i 

7,260 

6,730 

2,392 

1, 108 

1.296 

2,138 

Onion, sets 

2,637 

3,818 

3,708 

3,998 

3,225 

3,183 

2,753 

Parsley 

109 

155 

146 

186 i 

90 

64 

80 

Parsnips 

137 

267 

303 

! Ill ! 

4S 

121 

147 

Peas, garden 

liai29 

102,095 

104,172 

113,844 

35,680 J 

54,462 

86,659 

Pepper 

688 

720 

160 

431 

1,308 

671 

i 503 

Pumpkin 

1,512 

i 1,380 

1,156 ' 

2,164 

905 

99S 

340 

Radish 

3,521 

8,760 

10,870 

3,398 

1,717 

2,486 

3,400 

Salsify 

131 

124 

205 

52 

9 

33 


Spinach 

1,415 

4,259 

1,139 

141 

32 

655 

234 

Squash, summer 

836 

1,004 

1,153 

1,000 

1,128 

612 

664 

Squash, winter 

1.32S 

2,539 

2,912 

2,109 

1,310 

836 

1,S2S 

Tomato 

3,204 

3,832 

3,604 

2,711 

1,296 

3,824 

^502 

Turnip, English ^ 

24 

936 

1,207 

239 

336 

200 


Turnip, Swede 

21 

279 

205 

136 


90 

75 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE 



Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Beans, dwarf, snap 

233 

412 

516 

501 

712 

585 

673 

Beans, garden, polo * 

315 

820 

552 

474 

660 

920 

816 

Beet, garden - 

562 

913 

m 

295 

474 

678 

934 

Beet, mftngAl 

1,500 

677 

1,003 

561 

(*) 

9U 



1,894 

981 

'601 

855 

966 

935 


Cabbage 

396 

166 

, 699 

m 

352 

504 

384 

Carrot 

575 

460 

451 

541 

388 

371 

287 

^Celwy 

m 

227 

m 

467 

460 

471 

m 

Com, sweet : 

540 

807 

902 

1,070 

1,029 

1,181 

1,016 

Cucambffi 

219 

179 

214 

161 

138 

169 

366 

Kale 

278 

239 

406 

380 

769 

341 

398 

Lettuce 

456 

326 

296 

292 

262 

, 444 

173 

Muskmelon, 

160 

117 

102 

89 

178 

186 

184 

Watfflrm«^on 

71 

91, 

91 

104 

112 

127 

84 

Onion, seed 

pi 

232 

389 

335 

301 

347 

437 

Onion, »ts, 

11,850 

1^066 

1 4*06 


8,304 

9,802 

8,427 

Parsley 

, 771 

! 471 

767 

629 

-fe 311 

524 

312 

Parsnips 

496 

62S 

733 

622 

▼ 542 

702 

497 

Peas, garden 

444 

568 

460 

767 

i 762 

855 

765 

Pepper- 

31 

78 

75 

63 

! 76 

70 

54 

Pumpkin — 

71 

96 

95 

1 lU 

U7 

120 

136 

Radish 

176 

221 

233 

181 

150 

299 

176 

Salsify 

427 

250 

454 

308 

333 

455 



212 

387 

317 

716 

781 

479 

842 

Squ^, summer 

145 

99 

193 

131 

166 

185 

175 

fiqna^, winter — , 

70 

SO 

152 

121 

110 

79 

119 

Tomato, 

71 

80 

67 

80 

62 

62 

58 

Turnip, English _ 

125 

215 

378 

142 

176 

75 


Turnip, Swede 

«9 

97 

600 

287 


5U 

307 


I PreUminary'. * Not iodudiiig Lima beans. * Not reported for 192L 
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Table 279 . — Vegetable seed: Commercial acreage^ average yield per acre^ and pro- 
duciiont United StateSf 1917-1923 — Continued. 

PRODUCTION 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omittedi 


Band of seed 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Beans, dwarf, snap 

14,S09 

29,216 

25,093 

15,069 

8,985 

19,600 

28,333 

Beans, garden, pole 2 

1,268 

5,166 

4,395 

6,480 

2,682 

4,074 

4,310 

Beet, garden 

4b4 

2,509 

1,858 

118 

180 

429 

653 


30 

287 

621 

69 

(■^) 

102 


BeetJ 

5.076 

5,900 

6,700 

6,770 

3,575 

1,056 


Cabbage 

292 

162 

L3S3 

157 

224 

368 

448 

Carrot 

1, 129 

2,125 

1 l,5f2 

291 

76 

183 

215 

Celery 

28 

40 

! 54 

28 

46 

33 

42 

Corn, sweet 

8,303 

11,917 

: 13, 143 

12,870 

4,183 

8,749 

8,825 

Cucumber 

1,026 

548 

i 766 

580 

4S7 

707 

1,312 

Kale - 

5 

17 

' 43 

11 

30 

45 

43 

Lettave 

903 

747 

680 

587 

310 

856 

380 

Muskmelon 

293 

190 

' 150 

169 

395 

359 

501 

Watermelon 

W3 

960 

500 

G14 

732 

1,200 

711 

Onion, seed 

980 

1,685 

^ 2, 618 

801 

334 

450 

935 

Omon, sets 

31,219 

46,069 

21,900 

44,402 

26,780 

31,200 

23,200 

Parsley 

; 84 

73 

U2 

117 

28 

44 

26 

Parsnips 

68 

167 

222 

69 

26 

85 

73 

Peas, garden 

18,868 

58,127 

47,968 

87,310 

27,197 

46,588 

66,300 

FtPPer. 

21 

56 

12 

27 

99 

47 

27 

Pumpkin 

108 

m 

no 

247 

106 

119 

47 

Radish 

1 021 

1,935 

2,537 

614 

258 

743 

600 

Salsify . 

66 

31 

93 

16 

3 

15 


Spinach 

300 

1,650 

361 ^ 

101 

25 1 

314 

197 

Squash, summer . 

121 

99 

223 

131 i 

187 

114 

116 

Squash, winter 

03 i 

128 

443 

256 

144 

66 

182 

Tomato 

227 

308 

243 

218 

81 

238 

150 

Turnip, English 

3 

201 

456 

34 

59 

16 


Turnip, Swede - 

1 9 

i 

27 

123 

39 

(^) 

46 

23 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled fiom data of Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 
1 Preliminary. * Not including Lima beans. 3 Not reported for 1921. 


Table 2S0. — Vegtlahle seed: Imports into United States, 1910 to 19JS 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended J une 30 Calendar year 


iunuoiseea 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Beet, sugur„„ 

10,309 

11, 109 

11,390 

14,783^10,490 

15,893 

9,048 

14,460 

15,637 

1 

9,830 23.146 

7,726 


15,671 

Beet, all other. 

624 

639 

872 

Sa7 

1,077 

991 

786 

483 

448 

161 

238 

257 

272 

'335 

Cabbage 

162 

261 

311 

273 

255 

425 

278 

108 

83 

160 

391 

253 

181 

181 

Carrot 

176 

155 

97 

149 

172 

87 

38 

15 

33 

16 

69 

48 

37 

42 

Caulillower... 

6 

10 

7 

9 

11 

13 

9 

8 

8 

12 

17 

12 

13 

14 

CoUard 

1 

1 

(ij 

2 

0) 

9 

0) 

P) 

(0 

1 

(0 

(1) 



Corn Salad 

7 

10 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

2 

8 

14 

3 



Eggplant 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 



Kale 

17 

25 

39 

32 

38 

49 

40 

16 

8 

19 

77 

40 

25 

35 

KohJ-rabi 

50 

17 


14 

16 

16 

10 

9 

17 

17 

23 

14 

10 

16 

Mushroom 



1 

t 



12 J 









spawn- 

368 

423 

1 

240 

195 


66 

481 

17 

23 

19 

23 



Onions* 














118 

Parsley 

75 

75 

56 

129 

255 

1 iM 

70 

38 

66 

53 

180 

151 

144 

68 

Paismp 

a9 

57 

55 

117 

130 

iOu 

100 ’ 

65 

7 

44 

17 

57 

40 

19 

Pepper 

16 

16 

18| 

lU 


1 

15 

6 

22 I 

6 

2 

9 

4 

3 

Radish 

470 

Ssl 

3*71 

504 

^ 527, 

550 

309 

119 

103 

112 

1 320 

213 

272 

350 

Spinach. 

935 

972 

l,J18i 1,69^ 

i 1,386 

1,130^ 

838 

634 

805i 

367 

1, 139 

1,222 

1,927 

2,017 

Turnip ' 

1,234 

1,7591 

2, t,'' 

1,233 

1, T&l' 

2,112 

1,816 

1,066 

2, 151 

1,810 

1,847 

2,242 

1,360 

776 

Rutabaga* 














152 

Mangel 


1 










! 

*"j 


wl* 














126 

















•v 


Feed and Seed. Division. 

I Less than ^ pounds. * Not shown sepaxatel y prior to 1923. » Included with turnip prior to 1923. 
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Table 281. — Average wholesale price per pound of standard varieties of vegetable 
seeds in United States, 1917-19B4 


Kind of seed 

i 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 j 

19^ 

1923 

1924 

Beans, dwarf snai)—„ 

$0.18 

$0.26 

$a2i 

$0.16 

$ai5 

$0.13 

$0.15 

$0.15 

BeaTtf, garden, pole K 

.14 

.24 

.23 

.21 

.19 

.15 

.15 

.16 

Beet, garden — 

.90 

1.45 

107 

.64 

.48 

.38 

.52 

.48 

Beet, mangel 

,35 

.90 

.68 

.36 

.31 

. 27 

.29 

! .29 

Cabbage— 

LSO 

3.80 

8.00 

2.75 

2.40 

ZOO 

190 

165 

Carrot 

1,00 

1.75 

.90 

I .50 

.50 

.40 

,56 

.65 

Celery, domestic 

1.50 

2.25 

i 1S5 

1 160 

2.00 

[ 160 

ICO 


Celery, imported 

10.00 

10.00 

1 5.00 

4.00 

100 

3.00 

3.00 


Cucumber 

.54 

.S3 

.85 

.86 

.80 

.81 

,60 

.67 

Lettuce — 

.66 

.85 

1 .90 

.72 

. 76 

.70 

.74 

.78 

Muskmelon- 

.54 

1 .78 

.81 

.73 

.79 

.70 : 

.77 

.74 

Watermelon 

.42 

.70 

.54 

.46 

.45 

.40 I 

.44 ! 

.45 

Onion seed 

1.90 

4.50 

2.65 

180 

160 

120 

150 

1.55 

Parsley 

.35 

.60 

100 

.60 

.60 

.50 

,60 

.47 

Parsnip - 

.30 


100 

.40 

.35 

.35 

100 


Peas, garden. 

Kadish ..i 

.12 

.19 

.19 

.24 

.19 

.14 

.13 

,14 

.40 

1. 60 

130 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.45 

.46 

Spinach. ■ 

..60 

2,00 

.75 

.35 

.20 

.20 ' 

.21 

.19 

Squash, summer 

.65 ' 

.SO 

105 

lOO 

.90 

.75 

-67 

.65 

Squash, winter 

.55 ! 

100 

110 

110 

100 1 

.80 

.67 

.60 

Sweet com 

.20 

.25 

.17 

.15 

.13 

.10 

.11 

.14 

Tomato 

Z75 

3.60 

4.00 

3.25 

a 10 I 

ZSO 

Z70 

Z90 

Turnip, English 

.35 i 

175 

1. 35 ! 

,65 

.50 

.35 

.46 

.40 

Turnip, Swede 

.32 

160 

125 

.45 

.37 

.27 

.40 

.35 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eeseaxch. Compiled from reports of Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 
*Not including lima beans. 


Table 282. — Vegeiable seed: Average yearly import price, per pound, 1910-19SS^ 


Kind of seed 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19^ 

1921 

1922 

im 


C(s. 

as. 

Os. 

Cis. 

€i*. 

Cis. 

Cis, 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

as. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Or. 

Beet, garden 

9.4 

ia3 

16.4 

15.7 

15.0 

110 

IZO 

17.2 

49.2 

67.2 

211 

14.2 

18.0 

17,7 

Beet, sugar. — 

6.6 

6.6 

9.7 

7,2 

7.6 

as 

112 

11.6 



22 2 

19.6 


9.8 

Cabbage 

2Z9 

34.1 

37.6 

47.6 

49.0 

35.0 

4Z2 

44.4 

170.8 

211.8 

7fi 6 

57.0 

61.0 

46,7 

Carrot 

15,2 

17.0 

36,3 

25.1 

30.6 

25L9 

34.0 

45.4 

86. 1 

120.4 

22.6 

27.0 

313 

29.5 

Cauliflower--- 

334.0 

400.0 

56Z0 

537.0 

3810 

343.0 

524.0 

^10 

453.7 

382.3 

82a9 

S13.4 

683.2 

845.0 

CoBard 

19.6 

12.4 

14.3 

la i 

17.0 

ia4 

24.0 

77.0 



26.0 

23.1 



Com salad- — 

15.6 

1Z7 

207 

14.6 

1Z6 

13.5 

15.0 

16 . a 

38. 1 

49.1 

419 

47.3 

L_ _ 

Eggplant 

78.8 

719 

61,1 

sas 

80.6 

sas 

86.2 

ea? 

157.1 

219.7 

187.6 

143.5 



Kale— 

22.9 

25.5 

14.8 

19.3 

25.8 

20.9 

17.3 

! 27.1 

75.3 

eao 

26.7 

29. 2 i 

29,2 

27.2 

Kohl-rabi 

110 

ia9 

2ao 

2ao 

35.2 

^0 

, 23,4 

4a6 

Til 1 

98.5 

52.3 

46,7 j 

HO 

46.3 

Parsley 

8.5 

9.0 

19.2 ' 

2ai 

lae 

110 

1Z2 

14.4 

19.7 

sas 

119 

1Z5 ; 

12.7 

las 

Parsnip 

7.2 i 

7.6 

10,4 1 

ae ; 

a2 

7.0 

ai 

ai 

49 2 

60.4 

219 1 

ia2 

27.0 

ia7 

Pepper 

4Z3 ; 

414 

40.9 1 

44.0 

saa 

410 

410 

57,0 

8i4 

1519 

109.5 i 

eaa 

105.3* 

88,1 

Badish— 

11 6 i 

12,3 

13.0 

13.4 

14.5 

1Z4 

ia2 

17.8 

67,6 

67.5 

24.0 1 

21.8 

200 

1Z4 

^inaeh 

46.0 1 

5.0 

5.7 1 

5.2 

4.6 

4.8 

ao 

1Z6 

33.2 

219 

118 

9.7 1 

9.2 

ai 

Turnip — 

8.5 ^ 

ae 

7.9: 

9.3 

9.1 

a7 

a9 ^ 

118 

315 

36.9 

2Z8 

14.6 

ms 

lao 

Rutabaga 

0 ) 

p) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

{*) 


0 

in 

0 

0 

1Z8 

Mangelwursel 

(*) 

(*) 

0 

(») 

0 ) 


h 

(0 

b 

(n 

0 

Q) 

0 

118 

Onion 

(») 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P) 

0 

0 

(S) 

(2) 

Q) 

(}) 

103.0 


1 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, D. S. Department of Commerce. All prices are f. o. b. 
port of origin and not including duty. 

* Included witb turnip prior to 1923. 

« Not segregated prior to 1923. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Table 2S3. — FTn't-, and vegetables: Unloads of 10 commodities at 12 markets in 

car lots, 1917-1924 ^ 


Commodity and 
year 

New Yoik 

Chicago 

Philadel- 

phia 

Pittsburgh 

jr 

*3 

Cr 

a 

X 

"S 

c 

c 

"C 

c 

c 

SI. Paul 

"3 

R 

j 

Kansas City 

1 

to 

g 

cr 

a 

n 

'3 

£ 

c 

Detroit 

§ 

Appl< 

Cers 

1 

Cajs 1 


Cur'' 

CfiTS 

CfTS 

Ca s 

Cars 

Cure 

Cns 

Cers 

Cats 

Oars 

1917 

T.OQr 

4,3331 

2 . ,:3, 

2 , 1 

2 .17 

63* 





“(■4 



1918- 

S.944 

4,4'.S{ 

: V 
A <ol 

2.951 

1,540 

1 , . 

ilO 

TS 

709 


1 . U ‘2 


25.909 

1919 mo.*?? 

5, 985 

2 , ^ 2 ' 

2 


1, 15 

22 T 

.^18 

674 


1 

1 "It; •X! AlVi 

19 >0 

iq: :> 2 & 

7, ( Stij 

3. V M 

O Ti 7 

i, 

i filTj 

40l 

46! 

1 , 006 

5n 

1 


32 2S3 

1*^91 .11,981 

r €3ii 

3, iiCi 2. Sf^‘ 

ilusc 

1 ] 83lJ 

351 I 

422 

1 002 

sra 

1,154 

1,080 

-.2 PI’. 

i 

i 2 .r 

6 , T> 

2 "D 

.3, f ‘4), 

2 Jl! 

l, 2 o: 

4U6 

712 

775 

V4 

1 , 

1 , 4*0 

34 m 



1 ", 

1,26*1 

-.''Cl 3,<^ 

? I'f 

1 . 1 '0 

428 


1, f07 

-4 

l.Hil 

t. 782 

*46 

1924- 

•■X, .OS 

r, 605 

>>, ' 9*3 

2 ^ j 

. (C9. 

1 , OjI 

525 

748 

701 

a 56 

1.614 

1, 737 

Cl )ji ' 














ir,i 7 s 

L, < 2 r 

l,rJ 

1 . 2 -> 

5.ui 

i,<f'3; 

k2o 

36 

81 

j7* 

‘86 

2:22 


7 950 



2 , 

1, 32. 

1 

1 . «rui 

853 

jIZl 

•’4 

57 

ubf' 

371 

630 


10, 756 



2 . Jl", 


l,< 2 

i.iTi 

746 

557' 


lU 

l.i 

2S7 

."•KJ 


9.7(/r 


s, 0 <f| 

1 , 3t <i 

i, 

1, H»7 

t/t t 

5‘>6, 

74 

121 


'9? 

«17 

29^30,138 

191.1 


i, ;h 0 

1 , rf »2 

1,305 

3,049 

61 9 ' 


75 

0 0 : 

086 


252‘l 1,291 

K >-> \ 

3, 5 < j 

1,197 

2 116 

l, 2 it. 

i 121 

781 


103 

51V 

4^8 

576 

3 42'!?, 474 

19 ■>3 

3 

1, 5 

2,2-13 

1,274 

1 ,U 8 

729 


81 

503 

390 

"u 6 

4 1 5 * ao 

i 01 

4, 1S"> 

Lh77 

2 217 

1,191 

1,2^4) 

TC 2 


323 

17li 

471 

732 

4w 

13,b45 

Cant loupes: 














1917 ■< 

3, 305. 

703 

815 

1.191 

235 

418 

S5 

112 

CfO 


4 

71 

7.577 

1918 

2,237 

1, 045 

193 

l.OLS 

286 

3H9 

3H 

Jib 

12S 

126 

3Si 

275 

6 . 584 

191P_ 

3,701 

1,924 

978 

1,702 

305 

.5»r 

^2 

i71 

Ub 

230 

748 

501 

jl1,077 

1920 

3, 7 sS 

2,035 

1.057 

3,275 

452 

564 

(f) 

94 

396 

2»6 

t57 

552 

li, 186 

1921 

4, 7S1 

2,308 

l, 2 o« 

1,322 

639 

640 

115 

166 

452 

242 

733 

567,13. 113 

1922 

6 , 535 

2,800 

1,542 

1,244 

818 

676 

122 

2*4 

4 >2 

306 

912 

58414,975 

1923 


2,237 

1,226 

1, 203 


46,1 

76 

199 

3i-^ 

25.3 

749 

63612,282 

1924 

0,732 

2,508 

1,416 

1,203 

728 

813 

97 

260 

409 

306 

900 

6851.5.064 

Celery: 














1917 i 

ori 

1, 561 

660 

466 

240 

151 

30 

65 

207 

98 

4 

106 

4,459 

191S — 

1, 175 

706 

707 

579 

166 

146 

49 

73 

202 

152 

120 

75 

4,209 

1919 

1 , Gr 2 

583 

428 

337 

177 

366 

40 


1,54 

126 

112 

72 

3,299 

1920 

1, 276 

979 

7!i3 

529 

217 

207 

47 

89 

220 

194 

144 

1541 4.809 

1921 

1,C91 

1,479 

051 

^^5 

i 364 

316 

52 

126 

.304 

197 

243 

264 

6.642 

1922 

1,9S1 

1,689 

814 

1 77 

350 

331 

53 

152 

321 

214 

217 

321 

7, 120 

ism 

3,507 

1,818 

850 

' 10 

386 

370 

116 

214 

3S2 

241 

340 

4f'6 

8 , 519 

1924 

2,998 

1,631 

1, 186 

822 

441 

382 

121 

244 

314 

257 

3C1 

SH 

9.331 

Onions: 













1917 2 

4,f»r6 

1. 1 in 

1, OOfi 

1. 17S 

753 : 

286 

50 

149 

407 

108 

13,H 

451 

10.933 

191S 

4,0-3 

677 

3 '42 

1,20b 

541^ 

273 

25! 75 

389 

220 

417 

3S2 9, S33 

1919 

4.364 

l,3i»> 

1,298 

979 

138 

22hi 

61 

83 

284 

174 

422 

516 n 335 

192(' 

3,72,1 

1,237 

i,:r»4 

1, ir. 

(.87 

2831 

40 

107 

426 

226 

593 

654 10,645 

J921__ 

4, 42r< 

1, "4u» 1, 

92- 

ou9 

3M 

71 

93 

315 

196 

498 

55S 11,010 

192i 

4,033 

1, f.7J 

1. f 9S 

951 

672 

400 

65! 115 

453 

235 

54b 

(.75,32,418 

19X 

8, 338 

1.951 l.TfitJ 

943 

fr4 

391 

64 9.5 

454 

247 

662 

7.q5'lP. 

1924 

8,Ub 

1,955 

2,067 

1,023 

7&S 

480 

77 

142 

638 

292 

745 

795 

17,020 

Peaches: 














1917 » 

3,620 

1,067 

827 

i, 107 

348 

495 

OS 

190 

292 

’20 

31 

65 

8,261 

1918 

2, ss; 

l.(KM3 

S92 

3,010 

IbS 

415 

97 

S3 

205 

138 

4V2 

443 

7,670 

1919 

2,9i:l 

1, 347 

88b 

1,221 

234 

6*31 

12 s 

112 

285 

158 

584 

663 

9,340 

1920 

2,406 

l,2t>7 

837 

MJ 

347 

483 

36 

64 

168 

190 

477i 

619 

7,731 

1921 

4, 143 

1,326 

1,056 

*59 

481 

f>0U 

77 

101 

268 

14S 

532 

555 

10,046 

1922 

4,617 

2,107 

1, 016 

1,071 

438 

609 

161 

199 

331 

294 

850 

996 

l^iiS2 

1923 

3.496 

1,404 

778 

744 

542 

649 

136! 168 

320 

220 ! 

692 

774 

9,913 

1924 

4,636 

1,845 

1,093 

841 

777 

762 

13C 

233 

338, 

226 

1,140 

1,123 

13,200 

Potatoes: 

1 













1917 s 

20,601 


6,441 

6, 185 

2,904' 

1,573 

41C 

1, 196 

2,546 

439 

786 

3,899 

53,689 

1918 

,18. 773,12, 477 

0,823 

6,516 

2,739 

1,538 

125 

397 

^602 

1,213 

3, 103 

2,811 

69,115 

1919 

116,703112,145 

7,bf)8 

7,326 

2.756 

2,047 

16C 

498 

2,621 

1,000 

3,136 

2 , 9 :^ 

58,877 

IftSO 

15. 00211,302 

7,13C 

5,614 

%512 

2,189 

4.37. 7.56 

2,145 

2,267 

873 
1, 153 

3,109 
3 175 

2,695 

2^203 

53,764 

6CV59S 

1921- - 

'17,986 13,077 

7,460 

5,396 

3,592 

2,857 

594 

1 Rd5 

1922 - 

20,l(r'i3,912 

8,023 

5,000 

4,290 

3,447 

351 717 

2,433 

1,623 

3,506 

2,948 

66,359 

1923 

21,33. 

14,436 

8,519 

4,906 

3,012 

2,942 

265 

736 

2,417 

1,646 

3,105 

2,818 

66,129 

1034 

22,72e 

15,664 

8,272 

4,033 

2,905 

2,698 

275 

520 

2^608 

1,784 

3,499 

2,466 

67,363 

Straw bemts: 




1917 » 

2,771 

91C 

67? 

435 

89 

287 

82 

19S 

173 

10 


55 

5,690 

1918 

706 

840 

304 

m 

77 

255 

52 

119 

100 

IS 

161 

125 

3 ; 028 

1919 

47{ 

702 

ISi 

166 

45 

232 

58 

101 

50 

50 

99 

lOS 

2,241 

1920 

72S 

767 

26i 

186 

85 

80 

41 

84 

68 

34 

13S 

171 

2,657 

1921 

1, 101 

1,499 

30( 

321 

132 

356 

72 

147 

ISO 

50 

239 

225 

4,622 

1922 

2,192 

1,71S 

56£ 

497 

286 

474 

16( 

351 

262 

48 

342 

552 

7^431 

1923 

2,507 

L 696 

760 

516 

277 

559 

130 

246 

129 

62 

: 393 

548 

7, SI 3 

1924 

2,537 

1,808 

691 

458 

229 

355 

152 

228 

146 

67 

349 

550 

7,561 


1 See Table 284 for 1. c. I. unloads converted to c*ir-lot equivalents. 
• * B^ports incomplete. 
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Tabi/B 283. — Fruits and vegMiles: Unloads of 10 eommodUies cd IB markets in 
car lots, Continued 


Commodity and 
year 

1 

1 

1? 

Chicago 

*3 

•O 43 

.Tip. 

a 

Pittsburgh 

3 

o 

CO 

P 

p 

p 

O 

3 

a 

ft 

+3 

CO 

1 M 

1 1 

S 

P 

s 

Kansas City 

Washington 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Total 

Sweet potatoes: 

Cars 

Carsl 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1921 

1,592 

l,231i 

440 

913 

194 

368 

38 

91 

180 

197 

563 

286 

6,093 

1922 

1,62S 

1,315: 

378 

962 

127 

461 

65 

141 

147 

183 

543 

293 

6,240 

1923 

: 1,255 

1,497 

409 

944 

136 

413 

58 

133 

102 

180 

606 

3S9 

6,122 

1924 

: 1,286 

1,096, 

350: 

757 

106 

359 

, 68 

116 

53 

H6 

456 

317 

5, 110 

Tomatoes: 

1 

1 



347 






i 


1917 3 

3,310 

1,689 

2,022 

1,333 

996 

696 

945 

237 

27 

75 

266 

105 


lOli 

7,442 

5,271 

6,134 

1918 

698 

1,016 

993 

64 

191 

1 39 64 

185 

1 115 

155 

159 ! 

1919 

982 

931 

178 

202 

24 

50 

235 

1 158 

170 

1891 

1920 

1,783 

1, 183' 

810; 

765 

220 

218 

15 

49 

214 

149 

152 

174 

5,732 

1921 

2,872 

1, 5S8 

1, 105 

919 

327 

287 

34 

58 

262 

193 

146 

203l 

7,994 

1922 

3,974 

1,918 

1,382| 

1,219 

444 

438 

751 121 

330 

254 

271 

470 : 

10,896 

1923 

3,981 

1,652 

1,436! 

1,321 

309 

339 

34^ 

106 

302 

226 

231 

4251 

10,362 

1924 

4,6^ 

2,042 

1,507 

1, 134 

443 

345 

41 

158 

239 

248 

305 

455111.540 

Total (10 com- 
modities): 








i 




1 

19172 

49,328 

21,895 

15,292 

13,910 

7,974i 

4,618 

1,083 

2,683i 

5,614 

1,498 

1, 724 

3,810 

129,438 

1918 

42,656 

23,641 

16,096 

16,289 

6,467 

4,916 

889 

1,554 

5,100 

2,986 

6,616 

5,166 

132,375 

1919 

43,509 

26,898 

16,934 

16, 109 

6,358 

6,108 

833 

1,514 

5,072 

2,570 

7,175 

6,692 

139,772 

1920 

41,460 

27, 205 

li:, 513:14,421 

7,369 

6,225 

1,159 

1, 828 

5,032 

2,886 

7,685 

6,272 

138,945 

1921 

53,609 

132,467 

il9, 430115, 130 

9,083 

8,217 

1,472 

2,122 

5,650 

3, 131 

7,818 

6,193 

164, .322 

1922 

61,055 

35,405 

20,126115,869 

10,436 

8,874 

! 1,650 

2,819 

5, 989 

4,079 

9,666 

8,633 

184,601 

1928 

167,454 

138,740 

21,202 15,684 
21,79514,261 

9,592 

1 8,515 

1,382 

2,648 

6. 425 

4,139 

9, 175 

8,871 

193.827 

1924 

71,359 

37,032 

9,607 

8,487 

1,580 

2,772 

6,717 

4,343jl0,113 

8,695|195»761 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Unloads as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

* Report incomplete. 


Table 284. — Fruits and vegetables: I, c, L unloads^ corwerted to cat lots^ of 10 coni'- 
modities at four markets, 1918-19$4‘ 


State and year 

Apples 

Cab- 

bage 

Can- 

ta- 

loupes 

Cel- 

ery 

Onions 

Peaches 

Pota- 

toes 

Straw- 

ber- 

ries 

Sweet 

potar 

toes 

To- 

ma- 

toes 

Total 

New York; 

Cars 

Cars 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cats 

(kts 

1918 

2,392 

Hi.l 

792 

196 


996 

557 



1,640 

7 $73 

1919 

'564 

86 

166 

119 

437 

946 

1,675 

422 


’964 

5,379 

1920 


80 

mm 

85 

349 

1,100 

^ 422 

474 


1,370 

6 

1921 

152 

53 

152 

31 

306 

■ 74 

1,754 

822 

1,624 

512 

mi 

1922 

558 

65 

292 

45 

465 

1,885 

751 

650 

1,368 

814 

6,393 

1923 

316 

fill 

280 

53 

239 

1,182 

689 

522 

1,301 

1.156 

5,839 

1924 

25S 

96 

mm 

59 

335 

933 

HEI 

749 

949 

851 

4,775 

Chicago: 












1918 

78 


14 

6 $ 

18 



38 


12 


1919 

84 


12 

356 

10 

10 

13 

544 


38 



22 


26 

494 




142 


16 


Philadelphia: 










1919 

22 


91 

50 


56 


84 


12 

315 


19 


34 

24 



■Bl 

23 


16 

186 

Washington: 










1920 

20 





73 

12 

41 


31 

186 











Division of Statistical and Historical Research. from data of the Fruit and V^etable 

Division. 





















CROPS OTHER THAN GRAINS, FRUTTS, AND VEGETABLES 
BEANS 

Table 2S5. — BeaKs ^ dry: Acreage j production, and total farm value, United States* 

1914r-1924 


Yur 

1 

Thousands 
of atrcis 

1 Average yield ! 

in bushels ; 
f per acre | 

Production, 
thousands 
of bushels 

Average farm ^ 
price per bushel 
Nov. 16 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1914 ! 

875 

1 

1 13. 2 

11, 585 

$2.26 

S 

1 26,213 

1915 

928 

1 11.1 

10,321 ! 

2.59 

1 26,771 

1916 1 

1 1, 107 

9.7 

10, 715 i 

5.10 

i 54,686 

1917 1 

1 1,821 

8.8 

, 16,045 

6,60 

104,350 

1918 i 

1.744 

10.0 

17,397 i 

5.28 

* 01,863 

1919 j 

1,060 

12.6 

13,349 

4.26 

56, 811 

1920 

847 

i 10. 8 

9, 185 

2.95 

i 27, 134 

1921 1 

777 

I 11. 8 

9,150 

2.67 ' 

' 24,399 

1922 1 

i 1, 079 

1 11 . 9 

12 , 793 

3.74 

47,843 

1926 1 

1,323 

1 12.1 

16,037 

3.65 1 

1 58,666 

19241 

1 

1,3S3 

1 9. 7 j 

1 1 

13,411 

3,71 

49, 792 


Division of Crop ‘in<l Livestock Estimates. 
iPrelinunjo. 


Table 2SQ.r^Bean8, dry: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hy States, 

ms and lOU 


State 

Thousands i 
of acres 

Average yield 
m bushels 
per acre 

Production, 
thousands 
of bushels i 

Average farm 
price per bushel 
Nov. 15 

i 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1923 

19241 

1 

1923 ; 

1924 

1923 

1924 1 

1023 

1924 

1923 

19241 

New York 

130 

140 

13.0 

13.0 

1,690 

1,^0 

$3.90 

$3.80 

6,691 

0,916 

Michigan 

568 

557 

It 5 

10.5 

6,532 

5,848 1 

3.30 

3. 15 

21, 55G 

18,421 

Wisconsin 

10 

10 

9.0 

8.5 

90 

85 

4.00 

3. 40 

360 

289 

Montana 

23 

34 

11.5 

12.0 

264 

408 1 

3. 70 

3. 30 

977 

1,346 

Wyoming 

3 

7 

11.0 

12.0 

33 

84 

3.30 

3.55 

109 

298 

Colorado 

170 

290 

8.0 

3.4 

1,360 

986 ! 

3. 70 

3. 10 

5,032 

3,057 

New Mexico 

69 

no 

5.0 

5.0 

345 

5^ 

4.20 

3.80 

1,449 

2,090 

Arizona 

6 

5 

6.5 

6.0 

39 

30 ' 

3.90 

4.50 

152 

135 

Idaho 

45 

69 

22.0 

19.5 

990 

1,346 1 

3.60 

4.10! 

3,564 

5,519 

C^ifornia- 

299 

161 

1 

15.7 

14.0 

4,694 

2,254j 

4.00 

6.20 1 

18,776 

U,72l 

Total 

L323 

1,383 

12.1 

9.7 

16,037 

13,411 

acs i 

3.71 , 

58,566 

49,792 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 287. — Beans, dry: Car-lot shipments by State of origin, 1918-19 


rfrate 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

New York 

Can 

69 

Can 

144 

Can 

351 

Can 

1,305 

5,855 

524 

Cars 

1, 599 
4,955 
483 

Cars 

1,775 

5,998 

1,091 

85 

Cars 

1, 863 
8,489 
1, 421 
275 
924 

Michigan, 

833 

1,765 

478 

2,123 

186 

Colorado. 

763 

Kpw Mpxieo 

133 

422 1 

1 621 

974 

288 

Idaho 

177 

232 

IIT J 

145 

236 i 

51 

Cftlifnmia. 

2,0S0 

4,681 

69 

3,4S1 ^ 
86 ; 

3, 759 

3,821 ’ 

81 j 

3,284 

163 

2, 195 
230 

*U1 Other 

89 

152 ! 


Total 

4. 144 

7,791 

ti,995 

12,714 

a, 160 

la 437 

15,397 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Pruit and Vegetable 
Division. 

Shipments as shown in car lota include those hy boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

* Preliminary. 

740 
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Table 288 . — Beans j dry: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month. United States, 

1910-1924 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 

1911 

,$2. 28 
2,26 

.$2.25 

2.27 

$2.14 

2.34 

$2.20 

2.42 

$2.20 

2.38 

$2 23 
2.38 

$2.17 

2.42 

$2 20 
2.37 

$2.17 
2 53 

$2.19 

2.62 

.$2.23 
2 47 

$2 20 
2.40 

$2 21 
2.37 

1912 

2.38 

2.34 

2.25 

2.31 

2.26 

2.19 

210 

2. 11 

2.18 

223 

2. 22 

211 

2.25 

1913— 

2. OS 

2.25 

2.20 

2.12 

2.17 

2.09 

2.05 

211 

2,31 

2 23 

2 22 

254 

217 

Av. 1910-1913.— 

2.25 

2.28 

2.23 

2.26 

2.25 

2.22 

2. IS 

2. 20 

2 30 

2 32 

2.28 

2 31 

225 

1014 

2-46 

2.17 
2. 93 

2.28 

2.40 

3,30 

2.63 

3.47 

3.02 

2.b9 

2. 81 

2.93 

2.87 

2. 75 

2 67 

2.56 

1915 

2.70 

3.03 

3.43 

3.34 

3.42 

3.56 

3.72 

5. 09 

4. 59 

3.27 

1916 

4.60 

4.47 

5.53 

6.77 

5.71 

6.07 

6.49 

7.37 

S.94 

8.99 

8.07 

7.29 

5.92 

1917.,^ 

6.69 

7.48 

7.33 

7.00 

7.00 

7.08 

6.95 

6.96 

6. 67 

6.28 

6. 83 

6.11 

7.04 

1918 

5.67 

6.62 

5,46 

4,86 

4-98 

4.52 

4 40 

444 

419 

4 39 

4 25 

4 30 

498 

1919 

4.36 

4.27 

4.42 

4. 41 

4,70 

4.47 

432 

4 41 

4 36 

4 49 

4 47 

4. 17 

441 

1920 

3. S3 

3. 46 

a 27 

2.99 

2.95 

2.85 

2.89 

2 69 

2.73 i 

2.82 

2 75 

283 

3. 12 

Av. lOH-1920..., 

4,33 

4,33 

4.47 

4.39 

4.49 i 

4.49 

4 47 

4 5S 

477 

4 79 

4. 7-5 

4 57 ; 

447 

1921- 

2.99 

2 .sr 

Z85 

2.83 

2.86 

3.04 

3.C4 

3. 77 1 

4 02 i 

4 4S i 

4 29 

4 09 j 

3.18 

1922--. 

3. 22 

3. 36 

3.71 

3.91 

4.24 

4.42 

4 30 

4 32 ! 

4 26 ! 

4 05 

3.94 

3.62 

3. 88 

1923 

3. 78 

3. S7 

^ 3. S3 

3 44 

3.49 

3.56 

3.47 

3.50 1 
i 

3.48 I 

3.SS 

3. 28 

3. 52 1 

3.63 

1924 

3.72 

3. 72 

3. 81 

3.91 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 289. — Beans: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1914-1924 


Year 

Boston, pea 

Chicago, pea 

San Francisco, 
small white 

Low 

High 

Aver- 

age 

Low 

High 

Aver- 

age 

Lew 

High 

Aver- 

age 

1914 

$210 


$2.10 


$3. 10 

$2 22 

$4 00 

BE9 

$4.98 

1915 

2 85 

4.10 

3.36 

2 40 

4. 10 

3. 19 

4 50 

r?.40 

5.39 

1916 

3. 80 

7.25 

4.96 

3.00 


4 24 

6.25 

11. 50 


1917 

6.50 

15.00 

9.24 

6.40 

14 50 

9.09 

10.50 


13.20 


9.00 


12 08 

8 25 

16.00 

11.49 

8. 90 

12. 75 

11.64 




7.74 

6.50 

9.50 

7. 92 

5.75 

S, 90 

7.05 

1920 

4 75 

8.25 

6.98 

4.25 

9.26 

6.76 

3.75 

6.75 

5.72 

Low, high, and average, 










1914-1920 

210 

15.00 

6.64 

1.60 


6.42 

3.75 

16.00 

7.99 

1921 

4 25 

5,50 

4 88 

3.60 


4 61 

3.20 




HAul 

laso 


4 60 

11, 15 

7.46 

4 75 

7.75 

6.18 

1923 

6.75 


7.44 

5.30 


7.04 

5.76 

7.75 


1924 

6.75 

8.25 

7.54 

4.90 


5,46 

5.75 

8.25 

6.81 

1924 










January 

6. 75 

7.35 


5.30 

■S3 


5.75 

6.35 

5.92 


7,25 

7.60 

7.40 

6.30 


5.36 

aoo 

6.35 

6.18 


7.25 

7.35 

7,30 

5.10 


5.23 

5.90 

G.15 


-\pril 

7-25 

7.35 

7.28 

5.10 

6.25 

5. 17 

5.90 

0.15 


May 


7.25 

7.12 

490. 

5.10 

493 

5.90 

6.25 


JuiiG 


7.25 

7.12 

490 


4 08 

6.00 

7.10 

6.29 

July 


7.35 

7.16 

5.00 



6.90 

7.16 


August 

7.35 


7.68 

6.00 


5. 48 

7.00 

7.75 

7.29 

September 

8.00 

8.25 

8.04 

6,00 


6. 31 

7.50 

8.00 

7.86 

October - 

8. 10 

8.25 

8. 18 

5.90 

6.25 

6.07 

7. 75 

8.25 


November 

KSO] 

8.25 


5.65 


5.88 

7.15 

8,25 

7.89 

December - 

7.85 

8. 10 


5.65 

6. 15 

5. 84 


7,25 

7.18 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports o! the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, average of weekly range; Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and San Francisco Dally Commercial 
News, average of daily range. 


SOYBEANS 


Table 290. — Soybeans: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, United States, 191S- 

1924 


Year beginning October 

Oct. 15 

Nov. 15 

Doc. 15 

Jan. 15 

Feb. 15 

W eigfated 
average 

1913-14 - 

$1.96 

$1.57 

$1. 72 

$1.96 

$1.80 

$1.76 

1914-15—- 

2.03 

2.15 

2.2t 

2.35 

2.26 

2.18 

1915-16 

1.88 

2. OS 

2.23 

2.31 

2,39 

2.11 

1916-17 

2.13 

2.13 

2 IS 

2.20 

2.45 

2,16 

19l7-iS 

2.73 

2.86 

3. 33 

3. 47 

3.82 

ao5 

1918-19 

3.36 

3.20 

3.29 

3,00 

3.00 

3.23 

1919-20 - 

3.34 

3.35 

3. 44 

3,76 

4 05 

3.45 

1920-21- 

3.41 

3.00 

2.28 

2.18 

2.17 

2.80 

1921-22 

2.20 

2.22 

2 08 

2.11 

2.16 

2. 17 

1922-23 

1,89 

2.06 

1.97 

2.07 

2.13 ^ 

2.00 

1923-24- 

2.09 

2.n 

2.11 

2.23 

2,26 

2.12 

1924-25 

223 

2. 16 

2.36 








1 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 








Table 291 . — Soyheati^: Acreage j yield per acre^ and production, hy States, 19s$S and 1924 


742 


Yearbook of the De^xirtmeni of Agriculture, IQ^It. 
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Pivision of Crop and livestock Ebtimute:^. 

1 Interplaated acreage is included as its equivalent 8(did aere^e. * Shelled, or equivalent bushels in the pod. J Preliminary. 



COWPEAS 

Tablb 292. — Cowpeas: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, by States, 19SS and 1SS4 


Crops other than Grains^ Fruits, and Vegetables 


743 


Hay 

Production 
from acreage 
primarily 
for hay 

r, 

o 

1,000 

short 

tons 

22 

36 

68 

109 

100 

219 

35 

56 

100 

no 

96 

200 

140 

120 

46 

34 

72 

5 

§ 

1,000 

short 

tons 

24 

30 

153 

160 

234 

266 

34 

51 

152 

107 

84 

185 

142 

179 

90 

23 

121 

2,036 

Yield per acre 
from acreage 
primarily 
for hay 

1924 

Short 
tons 
1.70 
1. 82 
.96 
.85 
.38 

.60 

1.05 

1.66 

1.00 

1.20 
1.60 
1. 25 
.70 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.80 

S3 

1023 

tfoaOCSOOQ OkOOt.- O *0 O OO OQOO 
S g'cii<»ot>.o 36 t».asia»o r-ixrT-tr- T-tc5o>r-H 

gg ^ iH r.* r.J i r-5 ifH 1 — I »-< .H .—1 

TO -I 

Peas gathered * 

a 

0 

1 

Total 

1924 » 

1,000 
hush. 
20 
83 
251 
2, 646 
2,078 

1,678 

394 

132 

400 

290 

230 

136 

2,420 

1,565 

600 

680 

900 

N 

CC 

1923 

1,000 

hush. 

28 

62 

400 

2,600 

4,000 

2,718 

373 

200 

642 

314 

270 

175 

2,496 

2,180 
1, 129 
781 
832 


From acreage 
utilized pri- 
marily for 
other purposes 

i 

cs • 1 iiooas oooo oo-tHOo n-ocoo 

cS’S * «r^»ocsi t~coeo«D oai-*J>-o ocooo. 

S 2 1 • Ot- cDi-t r-l 1-1 0» OCQ CO 

* Si t 1 

1 1 f-H 

1 1 

00 

O 

« 

O 

1,000 

hush, 

120 

800 

960 

1,180 

120 

30 

114 

107 

160 

91 

974 

1,025 

608 

121 

400 

0,700 

From acreage 
grown prima- 
rily for peas 

(N 

ca 

Q *Oe0<0»0Q QO'*H(MO nS« 00 000'<j<Q 

ocoo-i** osrHOW ot'»i>.c5 

r- t-C<eO 1 — i U3 CSfMfiOCO 

'-T.O t-Ti-T iH 

CO 

r- 

00 

S3 

S 

1,000 

bush. 

28 

52 

280 

1,800 

3,040 

1,638 

253 

170 

428 

207 

120 

84 

1, 622 

1,166 

621 

660 

432 

o 

CO 

2 

S 

9 

IflS 

Its 

1924 

^ooouao uoootQ oooo oooo 
§c5»4^wo oc4«»«5 o6i-5«5co t-^cscdcs 

W ^ r-. r-. 

o 

od 

.S 2 253 

1923 

^ooooo oooo owoo 

S-rfeoT^cicj odr^cSoa aSw^od x-Iece4ci 

9.7 

Equivalent solid acreage utilized i 

Total 

i 

ggsgg 

$5 ^ eoJ> O r-t rs i-to cortt-ien 

>.; tt 

s 

r*HI 

1923 

O oooo .-^ocsjoo 

S«c5S(c5iOo wo»«oo ooa»-i^ 

oh r-*-a<0 r-< T-f NO 

i 

Primarily for 
grazing, hog- 
ging, etc. 

i 

1,000 

acres 

1 

2 

11 

80 

246 

150 

36 

11 

40 

22 

28 

18 

136 

06 

105 

69 

62 

s 

r-t 

rH 

1023 

O JO r-l 00 CO 00*-IO> OOQO-Cl ^ O r-l O 

S OCOr-lr^ CONCOO OOOQOO 

C r. ^ r. 

1, 102 


Primarily for 
hay 

o» 

1,000 

acres 

13 

20 

72 

128 

280 

366 

33 

34 
100 

92 

60 

160 

200 

150 

01 

43 

90 

o» 

1923 

o Sot-QOOCO t^QOeON coooo 

S «»-4Nc»aso oBeocoo ooooo ot-.c5rH 

oh r^NCQ ir-<r-l?-< r-l 

1- 


11 

£ 

1024 » 

O vaNCgtOOO ONfr-t'» O r-l O 

«« rHCQCl ONrieO N iH il S NN-^O 

!- 

i 

1,000 

acres 

2 

4 

20 

160 

804 

181 

23 

17 

46 

23 

10 

12 

179 

164 

40 

65 

48 

rH 

State 

Delaware... - - 

Maryland.* 

Virginia - 

North Carolina 

South Oarollna.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Indiana - 

Illinois-... — ....... 

Missouri-. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee — - 

Alabama. 

Mississippi — 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas — 

Total - 


Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. 

\ Interplanted acreage is Included as its equivalent solid acreage. * Shelled, or equivalent bushels in the pod. ® Preliminary. 
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Table 293. — Coivpeas: Farm price per bushely 15th of mouthy United States. 1015'- 

19U 


Year beginning 
Aug. 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr, 

15 

May 

15 

Juno 

15 

July 

15 

Weight- 

ed 

average 


CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Ctb 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1915. 

174.4 

155.4 

156.0 

1514 

1518 

156.3 

157.2 

153.7 

160.2 

148.8 

140.0 

135.1 

1519 

1916 

141.3 

142 4 

148.1 

1610 

177.0 

192.2 

210.0 

2318 

253.4 

293.1 

309.1 

303. 2 

1&0.7 

1917 

255.4 

217.0 

219.5 

227.1 

237.5 

262.2 

292.5 

3015 

292.8 

2S3.3 

2,57. i 

243.4 

230.2 

1918- 

241 3: 

226.2 

233. 9 

2314 

237.6 

238.9 

262. 1 

248.8 

2C7.6 

292.3 

‘ 343. 0 

342. 8 

25 J. 3 

1919- 

310.3 

269.4 



280.6 

312.9 

372.4 


4214 

48141 483.7 

470. S 

319.4 

1920. 

422.7! 

368.8 

273.7 

243.4 


197.2 

2012 

2017 

215.5 

242.7 

265.1 

287.2 

273.8 

1921- 

240.9 

199.7 

2012 

184.8 

176.1 

1719 

179.7 

185.8 

1818 

189. 5 

184.0 

170 0 

190.7 

1922 

1923. 


157.4 

1S7.2 

153. 6 
195.4 


167.4 

200.9 

187. 0 
2116 

197.6 

2211 

198.2 

2319 

208. 0 
246.3 

208.5 

263.4 

217.2 

282,4 

221 3 
285, c! 

172.8 

213.6 

1924 



231.6 


266.2 







1 




Uni 


■■■1 

jnn 

nni 
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VELVET BEANS 

Table 294 . — Velvet beans: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, 2028 and 1924 



Equivalent solid acreage utilized i 



Beans gatherul - 










Yield per 



Proauution 



State 

Primarily 
for beans 

Primarily 
for grazing, 
hogging, 
etc. ^ 

Total 

acre from 
acreage 
grown pri- 
marily for 
beans 

From acre- 
age grown 
primarily 
for beans 

From acre- 
age utilized 
primarily 
for other 
purposes 

Total 


1923 

1924* 

1923 

1924* 

1923 

1924* 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924* 

1923 

1921* 

1923 

1924* 

1 







Short 

Short 


B9SS1 




1^9 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 


5 

4 

31 

27 

36 

31 

■IKil 

KSltl 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 


so 

50 

195 

178 

245 

228 

.59 

.55 

30 

27 

22 

32 

52 

59 

Georgia 

218 

208 

510 

467 

728 

675 

.54 

.46 

118 

95 

45 

40 

103 

135 

Florida 

45 


205 

185 


245 

.59 

.55 

27 

33 

12 

13 

39 

46 

Alabama 

225 



288 

561 

568 

,50 

.45 

113 

127 

45 

41 

158 

168 

Mississippi 

38 


205 

180 

243 

220 

.56 

.43 

21 

17 

8 

16 

29 

33 

Irouisiana 

K1 

23 

119 

112 

119 

135 

.39 

.49 

12 

11 

9 

14 

21 

25 

Texas 

9 

8 

42 

38 

51 

46 

,41 

.27 

4 

2 

3 

2 

7 

4 

Total--- 

620 

C?3 

‘l, 643 

1, 475 

2,263 

2,148 

.52 

.47 

327 

314 

147 

160 

474 

474 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

i Interpltmted acreage is included as its equivalent solid acreage. * Includes hay acreage, 
s Shelled, or equivalent tons in the pod. * Preliminary. 


BROOMCORN 

Table 295. — Broomcorn: Acreage, production, and total far 7n value, United States, 

1915-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price pt" ton 
Nov. 15 

Farm value 

1915 

Acres 

230,100 

Pounds 

454.1 

Short ions 
52,242 

BoUan 

91.07 

i,000 dollars 

1, 789 

1916 

235,200 

329.3 

38,726 

172.75 

6,690 

1917 

345,000 

332.8 

67,400 

292.75 

16,804 

1918 

366,000 

^340,4 

62,300 

233.87 

14, 670 

1919 

352,000 

303.4 

53,400 

154.57 

3,254 

1920 

275,500 

265.0 ! 

36,500 

126.16 

4,605 

2,758 

1921 

222,000 

344.2 

38,200 

72.20 

1922 - 

276,000 

271.3 

37,300 

219.46 

8,186 

1923 

536.000 

442.000 

302.S 

81,153 1 

160.06 

12,989 

1924* 

343.1 i 

75,832 

94.21 

7,144 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Preliminary. 
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Table 296. — Broomoru: Acreage, produdwif and total farm valuBj hy States, 

1923 and 1924 


state 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per ton 
Nov. 15 

Farm value 


1923 

1924 1 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 


Acres 

Acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Toms 

Tons 

Dols. 

Mis. 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

doUars 

Illinois 

40,000 

42,000 

600 

430 

10,000 

9,030 

235 

150 

2,350 

1,354 

Missouri 

4,000 

4,000 

500 

300 

1,000 

600 

188 

160 

188 

96 

Kansas.., 

70,000 

45,000 

370 

295 

12,950 

6,638 

118 

95 

1,528 

631 

Texas 

61,000 

23,000 

365 

418 

9,308 

32,760 

4,807 

45,387 

150 

100 

1,396 

5,569 

481 

Oklahoma 

273,000 

246,000 

240 

369 

170 

85 

3,858 

Colorado 

48,000 

34,000 

365 

170 

8,760 

2,890 

145 

60 

1,270 

173 

New Mesico 

50.000 

48,000 

255 

270 

6,375 

6,480 

108 

,86 1 

688 

551 

Total 

536,000 

442,000 

302.8 1 

343.1 

81,153 

75,832 

160.06 

94.21 

12,089 

7,144 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 PrelimiDarr. 


Table 297. — Broomcorn: Farm price per ion, l$th of month, United States, 
, 1910-1924 


Year. 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

lo 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec.* 

15- 

1910 

$190 

$197 

$200 

$204 

$im 

$151 

$180 

$142 

$139 

$108 

$96 

$93 

1911 

81 

80 

78 

74 

81 

69 

68 

72 

92 

121 

124 

108 

1912 

100 

86 

99 

101 

83 

79 

85 

83 

77 

70 

69 

67 

1913 

49 

56 

57 

58 

53 

61 

67 

91 

106 

102 

100 

92 

Av. 1910-1913. 

■ 

■ 

108 


m 

■ 

98 

97 

m 

m 

97 


1914 

. 94 

95, 

91 

89 

85 

88 

•88 

91 

17 

67 

66 

5 

1915 - 

66 

78 

68 

71 

75 

77 

79 

83 

75 

86 

92 

101 

1916 1 

104 

104 

104 

96 

101 

102 

103 

120 

129 

168 

173 

172 

1917 

184 

201 

2121 

227 

262 

223 

194 

308 

. 240 

270 

296 

280 

1918 1 

249 

254 

242! 

222 

206 

2^ 

235 

232 

300 

m 

205 

172 

1919 

169 

141 

174! 

149 

152 

106 

119 

124 

154 

162 

161 

163 

1920 

163 

123 

130 i 

145 

146 

145 

113 

142 

125 

126 

123 

88 

A V. 1914-1920. 

. 

142 

146 

143 

‘ 145 

138 

133 

157 

157 

163 

159 

14S 

1921 

70 

71 

72 

69 

66 

76 

7^ 

67 

68 

72 

68 

SS 

1922 

71 

88 

80 

76 

82 

87 

84 

122 

175 

193 

217 

238 

1923 

229 

256 

242 

254 

228 

233 

214 

195 

169 

197 

161 

m 

1924 

131 

U4 

110 

106 

107 

107 


171 

156 

139 

94 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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COTTON j 

y 

Table 298. — Cotton: Acroagei 'productionf vdue, exporiSj etc.j United States, 1909-- 

1924 



Acre- 

age 

picked 

Aver- 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

pound, 

jDec.l 

Farm 

value, 

Dec.l 

Value 

per 

acre.i 

New York closing 
prices per pound 
on middlmg up- 
land. 

Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports, 
fiscal 
year be- 

Im- 

ports, 

fiscal 

year 

begin- 

Year 

age 

yield 

per 

Decem- 

ber 

Follow- 
ing May 



acre 




1 

•a 

s 

1 

bO 

B 

ginning 
July 1 

ning 

Julyl 

1909 

1 

m. 

154.3 


Cents. 

13.9 

1,000 

dollars. 

697,681 

820,407 

687,888 

817,055 

862,708 

Dol- 

lars. 

2155 

Cis. 

1465 

Cis. 
la 15 



Bales.^ 

6,413,416 

8067,882 

11,070,261 

Bales.^ 

172,076 

1910 


141 

25.32 

1480 

16.25 

15.35 

10.15 

227,' 537 

1911 

207.7 

tSM 

8.8 

KH 

9.20 

9.05 


1190 

219 ; 560 
243,704 
246, 6C4 

1912 



11.9 

23,83 

1173 

13.20 

II SO 


0,124,591 

1913 

182.0 


12.2 

23.26 

1150 


1190 

m 

9,621,881 



Av. 1909-1913 

31,152 

182.5 

IS, OSS 

12.5 

777,148 

2176 

1178 

13.65 

13.17 

1414 

1 8,839,604 

221,914 

1914 

3ti, 832 
31, 412 
34,983 
33, 841 
36,008 
33,366 
35,878 

209.2 

1S,1S5 

6.8 

1 

1491 

7.25 

7.80 

9.50 


11 

370,409 
435,602 
294, 123 
206,651 
207,184 
000,628 
261,878 

1915 

170,3 

11, m 

11,450 

11, 

ii,04i 

n,4£i 

11.3 

HVTil 

11.95 

1175 


13.35 

191b 

156.6 

19. G 

3108 

16.20 


|n|7i] 


1917 

159.7 

27.7 

46.28 



25.70 


1918 

159.6 

27.6 

46.20 

v &0 


1919 

161.5 

35.6 

mm 




tkVrii 

1920 

17a 4 

13,44(1 

13.9 

KVm 



1Z45 

13.15 



Av. 1914-1920 

34,646 

171.6 

1S,4S$ 

20.4 

1,214,420 

35.05 

2175 

23.24 

20.78 

23.73 

8,289,806 

355,211 

1921 


1245 

7,S54 
9,76i 
10, 140 
13,153 

16.2 

643,933 

1,161,946 

1,571,815 

1,487,225 

2L11 

17.60 

19.45 

E 95 

25.30 

30.05 

21.80 

2890 

32.85 

6 , 717,757 

5,253,464 

5,898,713 

358,330 

472,185 

292,047 

1922 

141.3 

23.8 

31.0 

35.17 

4134 

2455 

3435 

26.80 

1923 


37.66 

2490 

1924 3 

156.8 

22.6 

37.07 

23.15 









Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns; acreage revised on census 
basis. 


I Based on farm price Dec. 1. ‘ * Bales of 500 pounds gross weight. * Preliminary. 

Table 299. — Cotton: Acreage harvested, hy States, 1915-1924 

[Thousand acres— i. e., 000 omitted] 



^ Preliminary. 

> Lower Calilorrda (140,000 acres in 1924, 150,000 acres in 1923, 135,000 in 192:^ 85,000 in 1921, 125,000 in 
1920, and 100,000 in 1919) hmiaded in Califomia figures but exduded from United States totals. 
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Table 301.— Goto: Production of lint {excluding linten) in SOO-pound grosi- 
weight bales, by States, year beginning August 1, 1915-1924. 

[Thousand bales-i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1915 










Virginia 

16 

27 i 

19 

25 

23 

21 

16 

27 

51 

30 

North Caiolma 


655 

6h 

89b 

830 

925 

776 

852 

1,020 

705 

South Carolma 

1,134 

932 

1,237 

l,57fi 

1,426 

1,623 

755 

492 

770 

750 

Georgia 

1,909 

1,821 

1,884 

2,122 

1,660 

1,413 

787 

715 

58S 

1,000 

Elonda 

4S 

41 

38 

22 

ij 1 

13 

11 

25 

12 

22 

Alabama 

1,021 

533 

518 

801 

713 

1 

653 ! 

580 

823 

6S7 

990 

Mississippi ! 

1 954 1 

8l2 

906 

1,226 

OCI , 

1 895 j 

1 813 

9^0 

604 

1,080 

Louisiana 

1 i 

411, 

639 

5S5 

2931 

3SS 

270 

343 

36b 

4b0 

Tevas i 

0,227 1 

3,720 

3,125 

2/.97 

S.Ofl') 1 

' !,345! 

2,196 

3,222 

4,312 

4,770 

Arkans^ 

‘ £16 

i,idi 

97i 

9s7 

oSi 

1,214 

797 

*1,018 

C2S 

1,101 

Tennessee 


332 1 

211 

330 

310 

325 

302 

391 

228 

2,^ 

Missouri 

43 

63 1 

ni 

C2' 

' 61 

79 1 70 

8 113 

121 

W 

Okhhoma 

640 

824 

9^9 

577! 

1 1,016 

1,336 1 

> 4«1 

627 1 

' llO 

1,4’) 

Californa 

29 

41 

58 

67 1 

1 56 

75 1 

1 31 1 

2^1 

1 

71 

Afizoni 



22 

SO I 

1 60 

103 

45 1 

1 47 

78 

FO 

All otaer 

7 

ii 

6 

6 

, 

13 

9 1 

19 

1 

iO 

United Stutes... 

11,192 

11, m 

1 11,302 

1 12, Ml 

1 

1 11. 121 

13,440 

:,2’i 1 

1 9,702 

10,110 

13,153 


Division of Cl op aaa Li\ ustoik Ust^matcs. Conipikd from lepo^ts of the Bureau uf tne Census, 

1 Preliminary estimate of the Dep^arlment of Aj;riouItur<*. 

> Arkansas figure includes 1,000 net balis AUv^oun cotton estimated to have been ginned in Arkansis. 


Table 302,— Co/te?i (linkrB): ProdiicUonj United States, 1899-1923 


Year beginning 
August j 

Production, 
m .“lOO-Ib 
gross-ueighr 
1 bileb 

Year beginnmg 
Augibt 

Production,) 
in 500-lb 1 
gross-weight 
bales 

1 

j Year beginning j 
j August ’ 

1 

IProdnction, 

inSflO-lb. 

gioss-\ieIght 

Lules 

189^ 

114,5441 
143, 5fD 
1C{,02C 1 

loin... 

397.072 

1 1918 

’ 929,510 

607.909 
440^313 

1900 i 

I 1911— - - 

557,575 
6(f , 594 

1 lOiO 


‘ 1912 

1920 

1902 ! 

196,223 
194,480 
241,942 
229,539 
321,689 
268,282 
34^5071 
310.433 ^ 

1 nna 

6^bbi 1 


1903 


Ar.l0lH9a) 

8bS,S9C 

W 

1 Av. 1909-1913 

602.711 



19''I 

397,752 
807,779 
668 600 

1906 

IPH 

856, 900 ‘ 
931,141 1 
1,33a 714 

1 1,125,719 

, vm 

1907 

IPW 


1908 j 

Mt} 

j 

WW) ww 

1909 

1917 1 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from repi»ih cf tiio Bureau ui tLo Ci ic'as. 




TabHiB 303 . — Cotton ginned to specified dates and throughout the season, United States^ 190B—19B4 


Crops other than Grains, Fruits, and Yegetahles 


749 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. CorapHed from reports tif Bureau of the Census; quantities are given in running bales, except that round bales are counted as half 
bales. Linters not included. 

I Includes cotton giimed after Jan. 16 and Estimated quantities not ginned on Mar. 1. Quantities in Table 298 converted from running bales, average weight, by deducting 
average weight of bag®g and lies, by States. 

• Preliminary. 

8 To AUg. 1, 21,924 bal^; to Aug- 16, 148,64fi bales; to Sept. 16, 2,666,501 bales; to Oot. I, 4,627,671 bales. 
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Table 304. — Cotton: Percentage reduction from full yield yer acre, from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-19^3 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 
dis- 
ease ! 

! 

In- 
sect j 
pests ^ 

1 

Ani- 

mal 

jiests 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

[Hail 

i 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Total 

cli- 

mat- 

ici 



P.cf.l 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d, 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

1909- 

14.9 

6.0 

1.1 

1,0 

0.6 i 

3.0 

L4 

28.6 

4.2 

7.9 

1®) 

0.1 

1.2 

42.0 

1910 

12.2 

5.1 

.9 

2,1 

.3 i 

1.6 

.1 

22.6 

4.3 

7.5 

0) 

.3 

.9 

35.6 

1911 i 

9.8 

2.6 

0 

.3 

.1 1 

L6 

.3 

15.4 

.5 

7.9 

0 

.2 

2.1 

26.1 

1912 i 

8.1 

7.6 

1.2 

to 

.6 j 

1.2 

.2 

20.7 

4.3 

6.5 

.1 

.3 

.8 

32,7 

1913 

15.2 

2.0 

.8 

LI 


2.4 

.5 

23.1 

.5 

&9 

0 

.4 

.8 

33.7 

1914 

7.9 

2.9 

.5 

.9 

.4 

.6 

.1 

13.8 

.2 

9.8 

0 

.2 

1.4 

25.4 

1915 

6.8 

5.7 

1.9 1 

.6 

.7 

LI 

2.0 

19.4 

1.9 1 

12.2 

0 

.1 

3.2 

36.8 

1916 

9.2 i 

9.1 

3.1 ! 

.5 

.7 i 

.6 

2.0 

25,2 

.9 i 

15.8 

0 

.1 

.4 

42.4 

1917 

15.1 

1.7 

.6 1 

6.0 

1.0 

.7 

.2 

25.5 

1.3 

12.3 

0 

.1 

.7 

39.9 

1918 : 

23.8 

.9 

,3 i 

.6 

.1 ! 

2.8 

.3 

29.2 

2.0 

8.0 

0 

.1 

LO 

40.3 

1919 

2.7 

15.3 

1.6 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.5 

21.2 

1.3 

18.8 

0 

.2 

.4 1 

41.9 

1920 

2.2 

8.8 

.8 

.8 

.2 

.1 

.2 

13.1 

1.1 

24.0 

.2 

.2 

.4 

39.0 

1921 

8.6 

4.3 

.7 

A 

.2 

.6 

L2 

16.0 

1.0 

35.4 


-1 1 


52.9 

1922 

10.2 

4.9 

.8 

A 

.3 

1.0 

.1 

17.5 

.8 

26.7 

0 i 

.1 1 

.1 

45.2 

1923 

7.2 

8.0 


.3 

.6 

.9 

.1 

18.0 

.7 

26.6 


.1 i 

.1 

46.5 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Includes ail other climatic. » Less than 0.05 per cent. 

Table 305. — Cotton: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, due to boll 
weevil, as reported by crop reporters, 1910-1923 


State 

1 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

North Carolina 

P.ct.1 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

\ 

P.ct. 

\ 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

3.58 

3L48 

|45.12 

27.62 

7.21 

32.39 
3a 38 
34 80i 
,33.66! 
'41.36 
,2LS4| 

P.d. 
12.27 
4a 48! 
4428 
32.50 
8.84 

25.61 
27.65 

24.61 
16,25 
25.69 
la 15 

P.d. 
12.97 
26.95 
3a 62 
32.53 
2a 75 

32.52 

30.82 

23.25 

9.96 

19.33 

15.87 

South Carolina 

i 





0.02 

.28 

13.14 

.04 

iai6 

2468 

19.85 

,16.28 

2.70 

460 

ao2 

3.44 

20.98 

L23| 

27.91 

31.73 

2431 

18.53 

3.70 

7.49 

0.01| 0.07 

1 9.06'10.73 
27.07,23.85 

3.55 

19.36 
4a 46 
.17 

28.77 

19.56 

2184 

13,94 

L48 

479 

13.26' 
30.56| 
32. 10 
.57 

36.03’ 

32.25 

25.99 

19.90 

a SI 

9.41, 

Georgia 

Florida. 

—j 


0.30 

L50 

18.00 

13.70 

2.80 

.50 

2.40 

5.10 
11.80 

.10 

480 

33.90 

25.10 
6.80 
.40 
2.80 


Tennessee 

Alabama.— - 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma. 

XT. S. average i 

a 05 
14, 66 
40.30, 
6.52 
L27 

7.23! 

0.20 
i 5.10 
1L40 
.90 
.20 
2.00 

0.08 

6.02 

24.14 

17.60 

7.86 

.79! 

2l93 

i 

28.88' 

22.22 

1L89 

7.28 

435 

&96j 

.37 

'12.14 

ia4i 

9.79 

443 

1.30 

3.14 

5.30 

1.28 

3.26 

6.69 

5,91; 

9.93 

13,36 

9.34 

5.83 

13.20 

jl9.9S30.98 

2417 

19.50 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Average is weighted and includes cotton States in which there was no damage by boll weevil. 
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Table 306 . — Cotton: Acreage and yield per acre in specified conniricp., amrage 1909- 
10, to 191S--14, annual 1921-92 to WH~-25 



Acreage 

Average yield per acre 

Country 



j 






Aver- 


1 

Aver- 





age 



age 





1909-10 1921-22 

1922-2.3 

1923-241 1921-25 

1909-10 1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 


to 


j 

to 





1913-14 


i 

1913-14 

i 





1,000 1,000 

1,000 

1,009 1,000 






acres acres 

acres 

acres acres 

Pounds Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

United States 

34, 152 30, 509 

33, a36 

37.123 140,115 

■ 182 125 

141 

131 

157 

India. 

?2, .503 18, 451 

21. 792 

23. CSS 2 24.707 

76 97 

93 

88 


Egyp^t - 

1, 743 1, 341 

1,S68 

L649 1,S56 

39S 315 

299 

352 

317 


4. 2S4 

3, 047 






Brazil - 

4 504 1,420 

1, 512 

1,9C6 - 

170 

175 

175 


'RnR>'ia C Asiatic) 

1. 490 290 


557 5 1. 196 

306 74 

70 



Mexico i 

c 245 230 

242 

s 279 f 511 





Chosen (Korea) 

146 3S2 

! 370 : 

I 378 408 

57 122 

133 

140 


Uganda j 

58 170 

334 i 

1 419 5 578 

169 SS 

111 

107 


Peru 1 

7 163 2S3 

1 291 

^320 5 352 ' 





An glo-Egyptian Su- 

j 







dan 

14 S-4 I 

62 

101 ' 

136 112 

181 

192 


Argentina i 

6 39 

1 58 

! 155 s 225 

243 200 

230 

227 


Total countries re- i 








porting 1909-1923 

61, 054 53, 185 

59,737 

66,035 — 





Estimated world ! 








total 

67, 300 58, 400 

64, 600 

71,000 76,000 










i 




Division of Statistical and Historical jResearch. Official purees and International Institute of Agri- 
culture except as otherwise stated. Data for crop year as given at the head of the table are for crops har-- 
vested between about Aug. 1 and July 31 of the foUowing year. This applies to both Northern and Southern 
Hemishperes. Eor the United States prior to 1914 the figures apply to the year beginning Sept. 1. 

J Estimate of area planted; for other years area harvested. 

* Third estimate. In the past 12 years the third estimate has averaged 95 per cent of the final estimate. 

» Chinese Economic Bulletin ctuoting the Chinese Cotton Mill Owners' Association which represents 

the most important cotton growing area where the commercial crop is grown. 

< For the year 1915-16. 

< From an unofficial source. 

* Average for four years. 

- 7 Average for 1914-15 to 1918-19. 

Table 307 , — OoUon production in specified countries, average 1909-10 to 
annual 1918—19 to 1994^9$ 

[Bales of 478 pounds net] 


Year beginning about Aug. 1 


Ccttmtry 

Average 

19(J9-10to 

1913-14 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

I 1922-23 

1 1923-24 1 

I 

1924-25 

prelimi- 

nary 

Nobthern Hemi- 
sraERE 

NORTH AITBBICA 

United States ^ 

Mexico- 

Pales 

13,033,235 

193,000 

Pales 

12.040,532 

**203,000 

Pales 
11,420,763 
*» 199,000 

Pales 
13,439,603; 
**188, OO^ 

1 ! 

Pales 

7, 953, 641| 
147,302 

1 1 

i 1 

! 1 

: 

1 i 

Pales Pales i 

9,762,069 10,139,671 
178,243 138, 00(^ 

Pales 

13,153,000 

*213,000 

Total North 
American 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1923 

13,226,235 

12,243,532 

11,619,763 

13,627,603 

8, 100,943 

9,940,3i|i0,277,671 

13,366,000 


1 Linters not induded, 

» From an uimffidal source, 
s XiSgona district and Lower California. 
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Table 307 . — Cotton production in specified countries ^ average 1909-lOj to 191S-1L 
annual 1918-19 to 19^J^25 — CoBtinued 


Year beginning about Aug. 1 


Country 


, Average | 
. 19ia-14 t 


1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

prelimi- 

nary 

J5fl?£S 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 


Northern HEsa- 
SPHERE— Contd, 

CENTR IL AND SOriS 
AM E ilICA AND WES.T 
INDIES 


Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Haiti I 

Dominie in Hepum c 

Porto I’lCO-.- 

San Salvador 

British West Indies ' 

Montseirat ' 

St. Hitts-Ne^'is.- 

Grenada 

St. Viuceat j 

Baibadocs ^ 

Total Conti il 
and Soutii 
American 
countries and 
West Indies 
reporting 
1909-1923 


BaUi 
10 , 000 ' 
^ 144 

s 8, 010, 
o 1,060' 
< 1,31S 


, 39 >1 
230 
3t8, 


15, 1.29 
411 
? 201 


1 

8 9,132 
15u' 
1,400, 


215, 


lOli 


8 21, 55 J flic, 000 

403! 371 


920' 




125,. 

'iisi 


ri>7 

1,.U7 

7o3, 

1,026' 

1,061* 


1 


^20. O' 3 


91' 
1, ISO* 
614 
98*1 
23S, 


5,157 


3,11", 
1, loS* 
7»> 
1,101 

-J£l 


SI- 
1, Gi 5 
ess 
1,003 
1S5 


768 

702 

531 

523 

419 


i,not 

523, 


S. 

t> o' 1 

1,213, ‘1,200 

S j2; ‘ SOT 


M,300 




4, OSS] 4.1391 


5,^47 


4,135' 


1 


4, 012', 


EUROPE 


r 


Italy 

Yugoslavia- 

Greeexs 

Bulgaria-.. 

Malta 

Spam 


5,212. 
922. 
* 12, 6141 
1,073' 
433 


8,603 
1, 163 
203 


Total Euro- 
pean coun- 
tries ropoi t- 
mg 190i-i92J. 

NORTH AFMC i 

Algeria 

Dcihoincy 

French Gum* i*- 

Ivory Copfet ' 

French Sudan < 

French Togo 

Italian Soiaalilaijd.. 
Eritn*a 

Anglo-Egj’pUan Su- 
dan 

Gold Coast 

Kenya 

Nigerii 

Uganda 


14 120' 


10,0391 


10,224 

993 

2*7 


1,007 

C,SiO 

1,212 

23S 


11, bm' 


8,290 


798 

5,9S6l 

1,840| 

485 


4,C03' 
8581 
2 0,S6V 
3,600 
167( 
6C4, 


6 , 000 ' 

609 

« 13, 2501 - 10,800 

1,799' 2,448 

1,088' 


8,311' 13,635] 15,1471 


. 6 1,770-..- 

6t;4 ' 


371 

1 107 

l,o2: 

tdGI 

»'66*' 

* 2^0 

e. 

161 

177 

" 23=' 

2,002' 

1,551 

951] 

8 " 2 , 312 

739* 

‘'"5,'0.^»j ' 

4,562 

J ‘-SbJ 

« 435i... 

... 


795 


< I 
1,453, 

12 , 


Total African 
euuntiits le- 
portmg 19C.t- 
1023 


ASIA 


9, 

20, 


8 310! 


8 395 - 


900,0001 1,15:.,C0'11 1,251,000 

i0,460i 18, 52'^ 23,50rJ 

84 < V| 8 40 

ICr 8a, S3i 

5,104i 15,261* 2S,,>tO| 

30, 30, t)i>, 07l j 


293 S97 

‘>l,a4G' 8 1,273 

U4 172 

94, loo 

f47 

4,< J2, 

l,Jt*J 1,757 

6'M 1, 3S1 


1,730 


113 

1,603' 

95| 

17 


1,480,513 


1, 135 


Cyprus 1,938 

Turkey, Asiatic 133,000 . 

Indian 1 3,585.000] ?,328.000i 4. 853,000] 


902,000*1,170,000 1,213,000^ 1,. 22,(00 

19, 70" 23,452* 43,6071 15,307 

° 12 77, - *37 

W4i| -M,/VU 

13,57* 

3i,:3Slj 77.67S( 94,142, 


1.2<H.229| 


i.o*): 


I 


1 


1,342,700 953,51*! l,271,(k)7 


2,»)21 


1,444 
^ .JO, 000 
3,01^,nt0i 3,753,000 


1,27b 
2 50,000 
4,247,000 


1,349,5&oL 


1, 674 

*60,000 

4,247,000l 5.069.000 


From an tmollleial source. 

For one year, 
i Average for three years. 

Exports. 

7 Average for four years. 

*The official estimate is 1,01.5,000 bales, but receipts into -Ue\andria and e\poits indicate a larger crop. 
«The commercial crop of India, according to figures compiled by the United States Department of 
Commerce, was 3,448,000 bales in 1921-22, 4,048,000 bales m 1922-23, and 3,811,000 bales in 1923-24. 
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T ABi»E 307 . — Cotton production in specified countries, average 1909-10, to 191S-14, 
annual 1918-19 to 1924-25 — Contimied 



j 

Year beginning about Aug. 1. 


Country 

Average 
1909-10 to 

1918-19 ! 1919-20 

1920-21 ! 

1 1921-22 

1 1 

1822-23 ! 1923-24 

1924-25 

prelimi- 


1913-14 



1 

1 ' 

nary 


Nokthern Hemi- 
sphere — Contd. 

ASIA— eontinoed 


Ceylon- 

Iraq.. 

Bussia, Asiatic — 

Persia 

China*®. — 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen (Korea)— ! 
French Indo-China ®- 

Siam 

North Borneo® — 


Total Asiatic 
countries re- 
porting 190&- 
1923 


Total North- 
ern Hemi- 
sphere coun- 
tries report- 
ing 1909-1923.] 

SOUTHIEN Hemi- 
SPHEllfi 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Brazil-— 

Paraguay 

Argentina 

Bmgian Congo- 

Tanganyika Terri- 

twy 

Nyasaland 

Union of South Africa 

Angola 

Mozambique.— 
Dutch East Indies.— j 
New Hebrides - 
Australia - 


22, 762, 49a 


Total Southern 
Hemisphere 
countries re- 
X)ortmg 1909- 
1923 


Total all coun- 
tries report- 
ing 1909-1923. 

Estimated 
World total.. 


Bales 


953.000 

136.000 
1, 473, 000 

4,704 
"17,387 
14, 337 
«3,653 
125 


8, 030,467 


19, 909, 148 


110,000 
'* 3^, ’*666 
"“V§,"oi5 


7 7,971 
4, 536 
78 
510 
«766 
13,981 
*»303 
91 


448,78a 


23,211,28q 


23,580,00« 


Bales 


Bales 


161,000^ 81,000 

« 89, 0001 94,000 

3,053,000| 2,599,000 


3,926 
68,534 
8,379 
« 1, 121 
59 


6,611,730 


120,462,273 


141,533 


338,743 

460 

16,297 

2,075 

3,462 
2,107 
1 , 
1,058 
991 
9,642 
6 2, 219 
71 


3,976 
88,469 
12,598 
6 1,778 
121 


20,039,668! 


154,774 


505,820 

460 

16,450 

3,459 

3,410 

1,651 

2,290 

904 

954 

10,769 


19 


20, 416,17ffl21,149,923 


20, 613, 00a21, 384, 000 20, 875, 00(M 


Bales 

8 

96 

58,000 

105,000 

1,883,000 

4,784 
100,672 
14, 921 
6 372 
232 


5,056,936 


163,732 


369,841 
1,200 
24,650 
4, 151 

2,402 

2,900 

2,245 

2,349 

997 

14,046 

1,796 

656 


20,606,887 


Bales 
1571 
241 ' 
43,0001 


1, 517,000 

3,447 

92,448 

11,665 

3,648 

112 


5, 407, 161 


14,47a78(M: 


17,954,783 


182,410 

*3,606 

605,000 

2,610 

17,282 

4,520 

6,132 
3,285 
1,778 
2,067 
1,041 
12,333 
3, 124 
2,720 


507,022 687,65(M 669,21ffl 722.772^793,067^ 1,022,30^ 


15,196,552 


15,33Ct000 


Bales 

189 

830 

55,000 


2, 318,000 

2,028 

103,347 

11,088 

4,965 

222 


6,725,034 


187,032 

*4,311 

552,857 

*5,803 

26,892 

4,603 

8,004 

4,601 

3,138 


2,812 

7,531[ 


18, 747,S5(H 


;i8,900,00(^ 


Bales 

3, 138 
*321,00^ 


1,785,000 

‘“in,‘o^ 


195 


6, 468, 146 


:18,112,666 


197,000 
*21,080 
719, 000 , 
16,260 
73,703, 
*6,800. 

8,400 

2,322 

*5, 021 


2 , 2 m 6,24» 


1 , 

8,787i 


ilO, 134, 87a 


19,300,000 


Bales 


438,000 

‘i,“95i“666 




*17,400 

‘V^’ooo 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture except as otherwise stated. Data for crop year as given at the head of the table, are for crops 
harvested between about August 1 and July 31 of the following year. This applies to both Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres. For the United States prior to 1914 the figures apply to the year beginning 
September 1. 

* From an unofficial source. 

* For one year. 

* .Average for five years. 

« Exports. 

7 Average for f our years. 

Chinese Economic Bulletin quoting the Chinese Cotton Mill Owner^s Association, which represents 
the most important cotton producing provinces where the commercial crop is grown. Cotton grown in 
other provinces is used for home hand-loom consumption. Various estimates made from time to time 
of the total production of China range from 2,000,000 to 7.000,000 bales, but are considered unreliable. The 
commercial crop for China, according to figures compiled by the United States Department of Commerce, 
was 1,175,000 bales for 1921-22, 1,300,000 bales for 1922-23, and 1,450,000 bales for 19:S-24. 
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TabIiB 308. — Cotton: World production, 1900-192^ 


Year begmniiig 
about Aug. 1— 

Production 
in countries 
reporting 
all years 
1900-1923 

Production 
as far as 
reported 

Estimated 
world totals 

1 

Three principal producing countries 

United States 

India 

1 Egypt 


1 Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bedes 

1900 

14,666,823 

14,809,578 

15,931,000 

10,123,027 

3,471,000 

1, 126,000 

1901 

14,019,482 

14,226,730 

16,292,000 

9,509,745 

2,297,000 

1,320,000 

1902 

15,478,087 

16,823,334 

16,948,000 

10,630,945 

2,818,000 

1, 210,000 

1903 

14,768,468 

16,185,114 

16,253,000 

9,851, 129 

2,645,000 

1,349,000 

1904 

19,001,958 

20,007,125 

20,079,000 

13,438,012 

3,172,000 

1,308,000 

1905 

15,807,112 

16,856,569 

16,925,000 

10,575,017 

2,859,000 

1, 235, (K)0 

1900 

20, 159, 539 

21,259,290 

21,357,000 

13, 273,809 

4, 129,000 

1,440,000 

1907 

16, 168,459 

17,357,753 

17,458,000 

11,107, 179 

2,613,000 

1,499, 000 

1908_ 

18,908,812 

21,144,006 

21,267,000 

13,241,799 i 

3,090,000 

1,399,000 

1909 

10, 304,695 

19,289,657 

19,329,000 

10,004,949 

3,998,000 

1,030,000 

1910 

17,943,268 

21,873,607 

21,915,000 

11,608,616 

3,254,000 

1,555.000 

1911 

21.400,223 

25,322,333 

25,356,000 ' 

15,602,701 

2,730,000 

1, 530,000 

1012 

20,512,458 

24,994,921 

25,043,000 1 

13,703,421 

3,702,000 

1,554,000 

1913 

21, 626,719 

26,214,631 

26,259,000 

14, 156,486 

4, 239,000 

1, 588,000 

1914 

23,624,294 

28,556,341 

28,687,000 

16,134,930 

4,359,000 

1,337,000 

1915 

17,219,729 ' 

17,605,635 

20,689,000 

11,191,820 

3, 128,000 

989,000 

1916 1 

17,865,864 ! 

19,768,309 

19,845,000 

11,449,930 

3,759,000 

1,818,000 

1917 1 

17, 141, 010 

19,598,564 

19,675,000 

11,302,375 

3,393,000 

1,304,000 

1918 1 

17,099, 602 

20,550,419 

20,613,000 

12,040,532 

3,328,000 

999,000 

1919 i 

18,251,935 

21,319,375 

21,384,000 

11,420,763 

4,853,000 

1, 156,000 

1920 

18,371,074 

20,801,878 

20,875,000 

13,439,603 

3,013,000 

1, 251,000 

1921 

13,344,701 

' 16,314,754 

15,330,000 

1 7,953,641 

3,753,000 

902,000 

1922 

16,020,556 

18,881,044 

18,900,000 

9,762,069 

4,247,000 

1, 170,000 

1923 

16,884,359 

19,062,239 

19,300,000 

1 10,128,478 

4,247,000 

1,213,000 

1924 




13, 163,000 

1 

6,069,000 

1,322,000 






division of Statistical and Historical Research. Bales of 478 pounds net. Data for crop year as given 
are for crops harvested between about Aug, 1 and July 31 of the following year. This applies to both N orth- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres. For the United States prior to 1914 the figures apply to the year begin- 
ning Sept. 1. 


Table 309. — CoUon: Estimated monthly marketings hy farmers, 1912-19^8 


Percentage of yeaps sales ^ 


rear oeginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Sea- 

son 

1912 


17.2 

25.8 

m 

12.8 

8.0 

5.2 

45 

2.6 

L5 

LI 

n 

100 

1913 


18.2 

24.4 

39.7 

13.3 

8.3 

5.3 

44 

2.7 

L5 

1.2 

liil 

100 

1914 

1.2 

6.8 

14.8 

18.0 

18,1 

ILO 

8.3 

7.7 

6.1 

2.5 

37,5 


100 

1915 

az 

1L3 

19.3 

20.4 

ia4 

a4 

5.4 

5.2 

3-9 

3.6 

33.4 


100 

1916 

3.9 

14.6 

23.0 

21.6 

15.0 

6.4 

mm 

3.9 


2.5 

3.6 

.5 

100 

1917 

2.5 

1L3 

Igxi 

22.7 

It 2 

a2 

5.8 

45 

2.6 

L3 


.9 

100 

1918 

3.3 ' 

10.9 

18.1 

16.4 

13.6 

5.4 

44 

46 

46 

7.5 

6.8 

44 

100 

1919 

msM 


21.0 

22.2 

17.4 I 

&8 

5.6 

49 

3,2 

a? 

L7 

L6 

100 

1920 

3.1 

mo 

16.2 

15.7 

MSI 

&4 

5.6 

6.0 

6.7 

6.9 

6.8 

5.6 

100 

1921 

3.6 

14.0 

22.3 

17.1 

12.1 

5.9 

43 

46 

46 

5-9 

KSl 

ae 

100 

1922 1 

5.2 

16.8 

25.3 

19.8 

12. S 

5.9 

44 

3.7 

2.0 

1.0 

L5 

1.6 

100 

1923 

4.1 

16.3 


24.9 

13.3 

5.8 ^ 

3.1 

2.4 

1.7 

1.3 

,9 

1.6 

100 

Average 

2.6 

13.1 

21.5 

19.9 

14.2 

7.4 

5.1 

47 

3.6 

3.2 

m 

1.7 

100 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 As reported by about 7,500 cotLon growers, supplemented by records of State weighers, cooperative 
associations, and cotton dealers. 

* Includes August. 

* Includes July. 
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Table 310. — Cotton: InterTuUional trade j mlendar years 1909-192 
[Thousand bales— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Average, 

1909-1013 


Imports Exports Imports | Emorts { imports 


PEINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COtTNTRIES 

Brazil — 

British India 

Egypt 

Persi3„> 

Pern — 

United States 


EnmCIPAL IMPORTING 
- COXTNTRIES 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 


906 12 

496 159 428 

137 182 } 

43 240 469 170 



Czeoboslovakin.. 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Italy 


Japan 

Netherlands.. 

Norway 

Poland!- 

Bussia 


Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries. 



14,005 13,956 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Bales 
of eOO pounds gross weight, or 478 pounds net. The figures for cotton refer to ginned and unginned cotton 
and Iinter% but not to mill waste, cotton batting, searto (EgjTitian and Soudan). Wherever unginned 
cotton neen separately stated in the original reports, it has been reduced to ginued cotton in this state- 
ment at the ratio of 3 pounds unginned to 1 pound ginned. 



ment at the ratio of 3 pounds unginned to 1 pound ginned. 

1 than 500 bales, * Eight months, Jilay-Deceniber. 

» International Institute of Agriculture. 

Table 311. — Cotton: Farm price per pounds ISth of month, United States, 1909-1924 




Division of Crop and Livsstoofc Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of sueoeed* 
ing month. 
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Table 312 . — Cotton; Farm price per pound, December 1, by States, 1908-19^4, 

and value per acre, 1924 


State 


Virginia 

N. Carolina— 

S. Carolina 

Georda— 

Florida i 

Alabama 

Mississippi— 

Louisiana 

Tms- 

Arkansas 

Tenncsece — 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

California 

Arizona- 

U.S— 



i 

1910 

1011 

1012 

i 

1913 

1 

Av. 

1909-, 

1913 

1 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1020 

Av. 

1914^ 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

Value 

per 

acre 

19241 

cu. 

Cts, 

Cfs. 

Cfs. 

<7te. 

Cf. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU, 

CU. 

CU. 

CU, 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

I>oUs. 

13.2 

13.8 

9.0 

12.0 

13.1 

12.2 

7.3 

11. 4 

19.4 

27.8 

26.6 

35.0 

15.0 

20.3 

10.4 

33.0 

32.0 

23.0 

37.03 

13.9 

14.1 

8.S 

12.2 

12.6 

12.3 

6.9 

1L2 

19.4 

27.7 

26.4 

36.2 

14 5 

20.2 

16.4 

24 5 

30. S 

22.6 

43.39 

14.1il4.2 

8.S 

12.4 

12.7 

12.4 

6,9 

11.3 

19.6 

28.4 

27.6 

35.7 

14.5 

20.6 

16.0 

243 

32.0 

22. 1 

35.36 

14.2 

14.2 

8.9 

12.4 

12.8 

12.5 

6.9 

11.4 

19.9 

28.8 

27.5 

35.8 

15.3 

20.8 

16.6 

23.9 

32.0 

S4 

33.60 

19.3 

21.012.0 

15.7 

17.0 

17,0 

12.2 

148 

31.0 

50.5 

43.0 

42.0 

17.0 

3ai 

18.0 

23.0 

28.8 

22.5 

29.25 

14.2 

14.2 

S.8 

12.1 

1Z7 

12.4 

6.7 

11.1 

19.5 

28.0 

27.0 

1348 

16.0 

20.3 

16.0 

240 

31.8 

22.7 

3496 

14.3 

144 

9.2 

12.3 

12.6 

12. G 

6.8 

11.5 

2a5 

2a5 

27.8 

37.5 

15.3 

21.1 

16.6 

24.1 

32.5 

23.7 

40.76 

13.7 

14.4 

8.C 

11,5 

11,7 

12.0 

6.9 

11,2 

19. 1 

26.7 

27.5 

35.0 

142 

20.1 

15.0 

240 

30. 3i 

22. 4 

32 03 

13.614.0 

J>.till. : 

11.5 

11.8 

6.8 

11. 1 119. 4 

26.7 

2812 

35.0 

13.2 

20.1 

16.11 

23.5 

30.4 

22. 4 

31. 58 

14. 0 14- 4 

8.9 

12.3 

1 1 

12-2 

6.6 

11.6 

19.6 

28.2 

27.8 

36.4 

13.3 

20.6 

16.1; 

23.6 

31.9 

22.8 

38.08 

13. G 14.1 

S.F 

12.4 

112.7 

12. S 

6.4 

11.3 

19.5 

27.3 

26.7 

33.5 

13.0 

19.7 

18.0 

24 5 

32.0 

23.2 

37.12 

13.0 

13.0 

8. S,11.S 

11.5 

11. 61 

6.5' 

11. C 

19. C 

27.6 

27.0 

340 

13.5 

19.8 

15.0 

21.5 

132.5 

23.0 

39.10 

(13. 0 13. 3 

8. o' 11. 3 

11.4' 

11.4 

6.5 

11. a 

19. C 

26.5 

25.6 

35.2 

10.5 

19.2 

15.4 

23.0120.6 

22. 2 

40.63 

L— 

,13.3 

7.5!l2.'i 

13.0 

1 

7.0 

11.2 

20.0 28.C 

30.0 

43.0 

30.0 

24 2 

; 17.0 

26. 0l32. C 

24 0 

6104 

L.__ 

____ 





1 




48.0 

51.0 

30.0 


27.0 

30. 0 34. C 

26.4 

0S,G4 

, — 
















|l3. 9[l4.1 
\ 1 

asjiLO 

12. 2^ 

12.2 

j 6.8 

11.2 

19.6 


27.0 

3\6 

13.0 

20.4 

1 i 

,16.2 

11 

20.8j31.0 

22. G 

37.07 


Divaion cf Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based on farm prico December 1. 


Table 313 . — Cotton, middling: Average spot price per pound at New Orleans, 1900- 


Year beginning 
August 

1 

Aug. 1 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 1 

No /. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

2vlar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ctnti 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 



10.39 

9.57 

9, 48 


9, 52 


8.49 

8.15 

7. 69 

8. Oo 

8.33 


1901 i 

8. 2^ 

8.15 

7.99 

7.32 

7.93 

7,88 


8.54 

9.13 

9.39 

■tjtw 

8.94 

Kin] 


8.43 

8.43 

8.^ 

7.82 

8.14 

8.66 

9.36 

9. 73 


11. 14 

12.71 

13.02 

9.64 


12.70 

10.72 

9. GO. 

10. 72 

12.52 

EEinS 

14 38 

15.07 

14.4.’'. 

13.41 

11. 3S 


12.49 

1904 

10.59 

10.54 

9.40 

9.50 

7. 48 

6.83 

7.45 

7.45 

7.39 

7.90 

3.87 


8.70 


10 4S 

10.20 

10. 16 

11.28 

11.88 

11.56 


IHBl 

11.28 

11.33 

10.99 

BiBi 

10.97 

1900 

9. yU 

9.21 

10. 70 

10.39 

10.53 

10.46 

10.49 

■TtfSB 

10.70 

3 3. 85 

12.83 

12.89 

10.92 

1907 

13,13 

12.41 

11. 19 

■CilSi 

11.54 

11.84 

11.63 

10.93 


10.86 

11. 59 

30.81 

11.41 

1908 

9.92 

9.11 

8.92 

8,97 

8.78 

9.34 

9.42 

9. 39 



ESS 

12.13 

0.80 

1909 

12.2s 

12.66 

13,48 

1440 

14 96 

1^5.5 

14 88 

~14 74 

KBMl 

iraBj) 


14.93 

14.33 


14 92 

13.49 

14 21 


14 So 

1495 

14.02 

14. 54 

1470 

15.48 

15. 26 

14.30 

14.65 

1911 

11.96 

lllKtl 

9.61 

9.35 

0.17 

9. 53 

10.31 

10. 65 

11.61 

11.72 

12. 07 

12,93 


1912- 


11.37 

10.95 

12. 15 

12.81 

12.58 

12.51 

12. 45 

12.44 

12.29 

12.44 

12.31 

12.26 

1913 

12.03 

Uli 

13. 73 

13.26 

12.98 

12.93 

12.90 

12. 95 

13.11 

13.36 

13.79 

13.31 

13. 12 

Average l’X)9-1913- 

12. C5 

12.38 

12.40 

12.73 

12.95 

13.04 


13.07 

13.30 

13.55 

13. G8 

13.57 

13.03 

19U _ 

to 

»S. A2 

7.0?! 

7.43 

7. IS 

7.S7 

8.01 

8.34 

9.43 

9.04 

9. 12 

8.71 


1915 

8.94 

mm 

11.95 

11.50 

11. 8v 

12.04 

11, 45 

11:73 

11.88 

12.61 

12.80 

13.03 

11.68 

1916 

14 21 

15.27 

17.24 

19.45 

18.34 

17. 33 

17. U 

17. 01 

10 51 

iKimrti 

24. 18 

25.41 

18.84 

1917 

25.07 

21.08 

26.76 

28.07 

29.07 

31.07 

30.91 

32.76 

33.05 

2S.90 

30.71 

29.50 

28.96 


30.23 

33.22 

31. 18 

20.7." 

29.44 

23 84 

20.97 

26.84 

26.70 

29.22 

32. OG 

33. 93 

29.87 

1919 

31.38 

30.38 

3.5.2s 

39. 5h 

39. 89 


39.39 

mm 

41.41 

4a 31 

40.49 

39. 41 

S8.21 



27.48 


17. G5 

14 59 

14 53 

12.85 

11. 03 

11.17 

11.80 

11.05 

11.49 

16.55 

Average 1914-1920 - 


20.98 

21.48 

21.92 

21. 40 

21. 71 

20.96 

1 21. 34 

21.88 

21.71 

22.92 

23.07 


1921 

12.78 

19. 3S 

18.99 

17.27 

17.16 

16.5 

16.36 

1 R71 

16.80 

19.31 

21.68 

22.01 

17.93 

1922 

21. 55 

20. 7-! 

22.05 

25. 3^ 

2k 48 

27.5] 

28. 78 

30. 43 

28.42 

26.63 

28.63 

25.73 

25.94 

1923 

24.22 

27.7: 

29. IS 

33. G8 

34.88 

33, PI 

31.90 2S. 7; 

30.41 

30. 7C 

29.41 

29.23 

30.33 

1924 

26. 05 

22. 7i 

23.48 

23.95 

23. 6t 


1 _ 















1 1 







Division of Statistical and Historical Reseaab. Prior to Aug. IG, 1915, compiled from quotations in 
Market Reports of the Kew York Cotton Eichange, except Sept. 23 to Nov. 16, 1914, when the Exchange 
was closed, quotations for which time were tasren from the N cw Y ork Commercial and Financial Chronicle; 
from Aug, 16, 1915, compiled from dally reports of the Cotton Division; average of daily dosing quotations. 

1 Market closed. * No quotations prior to Sept. 23. Average for 7 days' business. 
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Table 314. — Cotton^ middling: Average spot price per pound at nine ‘markets^ 

1B14-19U 


NORFOLK 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

• 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914 







7. S9 

a 33 

9.38 

9. 12 

8.97 

8.43 


1915 

8.77 

10.30 

1L87 

11.39 

ii. 76 

11.92 

11.53 

11.63 

11. 76 

12. 61 

12,83 

13.04 

11.62 

1916 

14.32 

15. 39 

17.40 

19.37 

17.87 

17.50 

16.54 

ia4i 

19.73 

20.09 

1^. 33 

25.21 

18.85 

1917 

25.33 

21.92 

26.99 

28. 35 

29.28 

30.47 

30.36 

32 42 

32 99 

29.26 

28. 95 

29,59 

28.82 

1918 — 

31. 51 

33.28 

30.23 

27.59 

27.83 

26.23 

24.38 

25.27 

25,87 

^32 

31. IS 

33. IS 

2S.74 

1919 

30.79 

29.58i 

33.70 

37.47 

37.99 

38.84 

3a 60 

39.20 

40.11 

40.60 

40.60 

40.50 

37.32 

1920 

37.00 

29.06 

21.23 

17.34 

14.46 

14.85 

12.89 

11. 37 

11.20 

11.60 

10.76 

11.31 

16.92 

1921 

12.57 

19. 10 

18.66 

17.12 

17. 28 

ia96 

16.83 

17.27 

17.12 

19.46 

21.44 

22.17 

laoo 

1922 — 

21.50 

20.99 

22.48 

25.40 

25.44] 

27.59 

28.75 

30.08 

2a 13 

26.22 

27.89 

25.96 

25.87 

1923 - 

24.20 

27.79 

28.65 

33. 16 

34. is! 

33.65 

31.79 

2a 41 

30.37 

30.37 

29.31 

29.91 

30.15 

1024 

27.31 

23.08 

23,56 

23. 85 















23.S9j 

i 








AUGUSTA 





1 



7.90 

827 

9.40 

9. 17 

892 

8.66 


_ - 

1015 

8.55 

10.22 

11.88 

11.47 

11.73 

11.95 

11. 49 

11. 66 

11.74 

12.54 

12.65 

12 79 

1L56 

1016 - 

14. 18 

15. 31 

17.70 

19.61 

18,64 

17.76 

ia46 

18 74 

20.08 

20.41 

24.60 

25. 82 

19.07 

1927 

24.59 

21. 03 

2a 93 

28.42 

29.37 

31. 16 

31. 15 

33. 44 

33. 03 

28. 61 

30.45 

29.34 

29.01 

1918 

3L 14 

32.83 

30.46 

27.98 

28.24 

27.33 

25.43 

26. 17 

26.78 

^.96 

31.55 

33.69 

29.21 

1919 

30.72 

29.41 

34.72 

38.34 

38.46 

39.67 

38 48 

40.04 

41.06 

41.44 

42.13 

40.65 

37.93 

1920 ! 

35.03 

2a 17 

21.60 

17. 75 

14.62 

14.46 

12. C7 

10.82 

11.00 

1L36 

10. 62 

11.29 

16.62 

1921 

12. 83 

19.49 

18,74 

16.93 

17. 17 

16.74 

laeo 

17.09 

16.88 

19.30 

21.49 

22 38 

17.97 


21. 55 

20.93 

22.38 

25.18 

25.46 

27.66 

2S.78 

30. 07 

28. 14 

26.84 

28. 15 

25. S4 

25.92 


24.63 

27.76 

28.76 

33.16 

34.28 

33.55 

31. 61 

28. 73 

30.08 

30.06 

29. 19 

28.94 

30.06 

1924 — J 

27.08 

22.72 

23.29 

23.77 

^.44 




















i 



SAVANNAH 


1Q14_-. 







8.14 

8.36 

229 

9.36 

9.03 

8 66 


1916 

8.62 

10.24 

11.95 

11.60 

12.11 

1220 

11. 79 

ILflO 

11.90 

12 61 

12 75 


iin 

1016 

14.21 


17.54 

19.69 

19.27 

la 45 



18 82 



24.83 

25.05 


1917 


21.87 

27.05 

28.26 

29.28 

31. 12 


32 53 

33.42 




29.29 

1918 : 

31.22 

32 91 


29.43 

29.52 




26.95 

29.11 

31.92 

33.61 

30.02 

1919 - 

31.64 


34.56 

38.45 

3891 

39.89 

39.43 



41.53 

41.74 

IBIS 

38.22 

1920 

34.69 

28 74 

2212 

18 38 

15.68 

15.62 

13.95 

1L75 

11.48 

11.83 


11.31 

mvmi 

1921 1 

12 74 

19.04 

‘ 19. 30 

17.17 

17.39 


18 72 

17.36 

17.04 

19.39 

21.52 

2209 

18.12 

1922 

21.29 

mm 

22.37 

25.19 

25.61 

27.58 

28.75 

Sa 11 

2815 

22 44 

mmi 

28 74 

25.87 

1923 i 

24.45 

27.85 

28.77 

33.09 

34.18 

32 38 

31.54 

28.27 



29.13 

29.12 


1924 - . 

26. 74 

2289 

23.59 


23.70 





















— 


MONTGOMERY 


1914- . 
1915.. 

1916- . 

1917- . 

1918- 


1919 

1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


8.42 
13. 92 
24.67 
30,75 

3a 68 
36.38 
11.89 
21.28 
24.23 
26.36 


10.02 

15.21 

21.47 

32.39 

29.20 

27.84 

18.73 

20.17 

27.61 

22.05 


11.74 
17.43 
2a 98 


34.26 

21,24 

ia46 

21,75 


22.67 


n.27 
19.34 
28.43 
2S. 56 

38.16 

17.97 

ia68 

24.86 

32.87 


11.65 11.75 
18.33 17,78 
29.49 31.28 
2aii 


39.29 
1A40| 13.86 
16.92 16.46 
25.02 27.05 
34.00 33.34 
22.76 


12.3a 
16. m 
28,61 
31.50 


8.04 
11.37 
18. 64 
33.36 


7.70 
11. 32 
lasi 
31. 30 
.27. m 


3a 3a 39.41 
ia39 
16.55 

2a 81 

2a 34 


9.04 

11.52 

lass 

33.88' 

2a 81 

4a 90 

mss 

iai5 

27.85 

2a 81 


a82 
12.28 
2a K 
29.48 
2a 54 

^67 

ia89 

laee 

25.97 
2a 78 


870 
12.46 
2106 
29.80 
31. 10 

40.88 

10.09 

21.08 

27.86 

28.95 


a38 

1289 


2263 


4a 16 
10.53 
2205 
25.70 
28.67 


11.37 

ias6 

29.15 

29.28 

37.52 

ia37 

17.48 

25.49 
29.82 


MEMPHIS 


1914 







7.87 

826 

9.24 

817 

8.99 

869 


1915 

8 91 

1832 

1215 

11.56 

1212 

1229 

11.79 

11.82 

12 00 

1281 

12 07 

1215 

U.83 

1916... 

14. 35 

15.56 

17,40 

19,60 

1896 

17.88 

17.00 

la 17 

19.97 

2834 

24.02 

25.75 

1808 

1917 

25.95 

2297 

27.64 

2891 

29.67 

31.07 

31.36 

32 82 

33.57 

30.08 

30.00 

3800 

29.49 

1918 

30 98 

3289 

31.66 

30.17 

2842 

29.29 

27-18 

26.85 

^.90 

29.0$ 

3216 

33.80 

3811 

1919 

33.48 

30.96 

36.94 

41. 17 

39.88 

4836 

39,22 

4804 

41.69 

4L 31 

40.73 

3860 

3870 

1920 

38 35 

31.00 

21,68 

1828 

1A75 

1446 

13.48 

11.65 

11.25 

11-63 

11.06 

10.82 

17.20 

1921 

12 17 

19.46 

18 71 

1827 

iai5 

17.80 

17,01 

17. 281 

17.00 

19.19 

21.79 

22 72 

1838 

1922 

22 07 

21.19 

22 09 

25.31 

25.80 

27.68 

2874 

30.63 

29.02 

26.89 

28 58 

28 51 

2821 

1923 

24.08 

27.73 

29.28 

33.54 

3467 

3407 

3231 

2892 

30.35 

30.64; 

30.05 

29.42 

3842 

1924 

27.37 

23. 10 

25.24 

23.55 

23.51 













1 
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Table 314. — Cotton, middling: Average spot price per pound at nine markets 

1914 - 1 9 ^ 4 — Co ntinued ^ 

LITTLE EOCK 


1 

Year heginning 
August 1 

1 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

i 

*Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Ctrd^ 

CfffiU 

Oerifs 


Cents 

Genfs 

OmU 

CmU 

Cents 

[Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1014 







7. 67 

8. 15 

9.04 

9.07 

8.89 

8.58 


1915 

8. 61 

10.08 

12. 32 

11.68 

12.15 

12.28 

11.94 

11.88 

12 25 

12.80 

1296 

13.07 

11.84 

1916 

14.27 

15.26 

17.33 

19.53 

18.80 

17.70 

16.81 

17.89 

19.71 

19.99 

23.90 

25.42 

18.89 

1917 

25.49 

22.14 

26.72 

28.26 

29.65 

31.02 

30.96 

32.53 

33.32 

30.00 

29.28 

29.36 

29.05 

1918 

30.73 

33.99 

31.70 

30.11 

29.37 

28.20 

26.45 

26.83 

26.40' 28,33 

31,34 

33.55 

29.75 

1919 

31.73 

30.31 

35.32 

40.08 

39.94 

39.98 

39.10 

40.19 

4 ^ 57 ! 41.46 

40.31 

: 39.60 

38.38 

1920 

34.89 

28.28 

21. 38 

I8,23j 

14.96 

14.45 

13.35 

11.49 

10.63' 

' 11.35 

10,68 

10.58 

16.69 

1921 

11.81 

19.60 

19.75 

18. 12j 

17.84 

17.57 

16.90 

16.89 

1 16.871 18.90 

21.17 

; 2207 

18. 12 

1922 

21. 47 

20.76 

; 21.80 

25.22 

2r) 53 

27.15 

28.46 

30.02' 

28.24 26.41i 27.88' 

2a 39 

25.78 

1923 

24.20 

27.64 

29. 10 

33.55 

34.41 

33.94 

31. 76 

28.70 

1 30.15 

30.20! 29.501 29.48 30.22 

1924 1 

' 27.11 

22.55 

2^24 

23.33 

23.34 


i 




1 


i 

! 

1 






1 1 1 ! 1 1 


DALLAS 


1914 



1 


7.87 

8.25 

9. 15 

8. 71 

8 57 

8.25 


1915 

8. 56 

10.17 

11.72 

11.13 

11.73 

11.84 

11.37 

11.1)3 

11.78 

12,47 

12 72 

13.04 

11.51 

1916 

14.14 

11.83 

lasi 

19.18 

17,63 

17.17 

15.75 

17.77 

19.09 

19.58 

24. 17 

25.01 

18.43 

1917 

24. 86 

21.88 

26.16 

27.46 

28.53 

30.74 

30.71 

32 56 

31.32 

28.85 

29.76 

28.79 

28.47 

1918 

31.09 

33.34 

30.89 

28.78 

29.33 

27.72 

25.84 

25.08 

27.02 

29.75 

3210 

3116 

2».64 

1919 

31.05 

30.60 

36.65 

40.58 41.11 

4208 

41.26 

4279 

4278 

40.60 

39.64 

38.30 

33.95 

1920 

3274 

26.40 

20.6<i 

17.08 

13.70 

13.63 

12 16 

10.64 

10.53 

11.20 

10.23 

10.50 

15.79 

1921 

1211 

19,25 

19. 17 

17.10 

17. 12 

16.75 

16 44 

10.93 

16.70 

19.08 

21.37 

22 05' 

17.81 

1922 

21, 19 

20.14 

21.67 

24.75 

24.79 

26.08 

27.86 

29.88 

27.79 

25. 87 

27.72| 

25.34 

23.31 

1923 

23.49 

27,05 

28.61 

32.92 

33.94 

33.25; 

31. 14 

27.89j 

29.84 

29.88 

28,84 

29.20 

29.66 

1924 

27.33 

2211 

22.73 

2296 

22.74 























HOUSTON 


1914 







8.33 

8.80 

9.82 

9.21 

9.06 

8.68 


1915 

9.04 

ia56 

12.11 

11,62 

1227 

1230 

11. 82 

1209 

12 27 

12 99 

13.26 

13.60 

1200 

1916 

14.79 

15.39 

17.42 

19,80 

18.10 

17.64 

16,06 

iai8 

19.43 

20.13 

24 60 

25.54 

18.92 

1917 

25.67 

22 62 

26.62 

27.87 

28.77 

31.25 

30.91 

3294 

31.80 

28.06 

30.91 

28.75 

28.86 

1918 

3L26 

33.70 

3205 

3a 01 

30.26 

28.56 

27.00 

26.43 

27.33 

30.18 

3204 

3424 

30.26 

1919 

31.65 

31.36 

3a 88 

40.79 

40.74 

41.72 

39.95' 

41.58 

42 33 

40.67 

39.54 

38.10 

38.78 

1920 i 

3294 

27.33 

20.98 

17.56 

14. 16 

1295i 

1262 

10.95 

10. 89 

11.85 

11.02 

11.69 

ia33 

1921 ! 

13 06 

20.02 

19.64 

17.65 

17.73 

17.20; 

17.05 

17.51 

17.24 

19.67 

2218 

22.51 

1&46 

1922 

21.59 

20.09 

2220 

25.33 

2^45 

27,51 

28.71 

30.54 

28.59 

28. 65 

28.42 

25.62 

25.94 

1923 

24.23 

27,78 

29.00 

33.46 

34.63 

33.85 

31.79 

28.60 

30,^5 

30.61 

29.65 

29.29 

30.28 

1924 

27.89 

23.03 

23. 53 

23.02 

23.55 





1 

1 













i 

1 



GALVESTON 


1915 

' 9.15 

ia59 

1220 

11 . eel 1230 

12 39 

11,89 

12 14 

12 30 

1298 

13.36 

13.71 

1206 

1916 

1 14.77 

15.48 

17.48 

19.82 18.43 

17.79 

16.30 

1131 

19.13 

20.18' 24 68 

25.99 

19.06 

1917 

1 25.70 

2266 

26.82 

28.07{ 29.11 

31. 281 31. 10 

33.06 

32 23 

28.40 

30.89 

29.37 

29.06 

30.78 

1918 

1 31.56 

34 19 

3225 

3a 301 30.64 

29.45 

28.20 

26.94 

27.63 

30.59 

3287 

34 62 

1919 

1 31.87 

31.58 

37.10 

41.32 41.87 

1 

42 63 

41.09 

4256 

4299 

4L64 

39.83 

38.59 

39.41 

1920 

33.78 

28.15 

2L98 

1210 1100 

1438 

1299 

11,76 

11.47 

1201 

11.27 

11.80 

16.89 

1921 

1 13.33 

20.33 

20.05 

17.99 17,92 

17.32 

17.10 

17.68 

17.40 

19.75 

22 23 

22.67 

1264 

1922 

1 21.79 

22 77 

2228 

2137 2148 

27.54 

2281 

30.62 

28.63 

2a 75 

28.67 

25.87 

2a 03 

1923 

12444 

27.80; 

29.11 

33,62 34 70 

33.95 

31.92 

28.85 

3091 

30.82 

29.74 

29.94 

3a4$ 

1924 

28.01 

23.12 

23.56 

23.92 2159 
















i 



Diviaion of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Compiled from reports of the Cotton Division, average 
of daily dosing quotations. 
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Table 315, — Colton, middling: Monthly average spot pHoe per pound, New York, 

1889-1924 

Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. j Dec. Jan. j Teb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


1889 - 

1890- 

1891 

1892 - 

1893 

189i 

1895 

1896- - 

1897 


1899 ! 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


CenU Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
11.39 1L32 10.61 10.26 10.25 10.62 11.21 11.41 11.69 12.17 12.17 1216 11.27 

11.85 10.58 10.26 9.58 9.34 9.37 9.13 8. 98 8.93 8.91 a 55 a 23 9.48 

8.05 8.60 8.53 a 16 7.97 7.54 7.21 6.86 7.05 7.33 7.55 7.32 7.68 

7.24 7.31 an 9.20 9.77 9.66 9.25 9.00 ai3 7.76 7.93 a07 a45 

7.59 8.17 8.33 ai7 7.91 a07 7.89 7.58 7.60 7.25 7.32 7.12 7.76 


6. 93 6. 75 a 02 

7. 58 a 39 9. 01 

8. 10 a 56 a 02 

a 01 7. 13 6. 30 

a 93 5. 63 5. 41 


5.75 a 74 5,71 ^62 6.07 a71 7.00 

a65 8.41 8.26 a04 7.80 7.96 8.23 

7.89 7.31 7.26 7.20 7.30 7.45 7.73 

6.88 5.89 5.92 a 17 6.18 6.28 6.42 


7.80 7.96 8.23 7.63 7,2S a 10 

7.30 7.45 7.73 7,75 7.94 7.71 


a77 ai4 aso 6.4o as 


a 22 a 21 a 17 


6.25 6.48 7.30 7.61 7.66 7.78 a 75 9.75 ^78 9.65 9.22 ia06 a36 

9.85 10.57 10.18 9.89 10.10 10.32 a 52 a 62 8.35 8.16 8.60 8.47 a 38 

8.18 a40 8.35 7,95 a46 a28 a 64 9.06 9.37 9.55 9.38 9.22 aT? 

8.97 a 96 8.77 8.45 a64 a95 9.65 10.08 10.44 11.46 12.40 12.74 9.96 

12.75 11,99 9.94 11.22 12.83 14.42 14.87 laSS 14,36 13,50 11.65 10.92 12,84 


1904 m82 1L02 10.26 10.00 7.0) 7.17 7.75 8.03 7.91 8.26 9.05 m96 9,09 

1905 10.89 10.85 10.35 11.45 12.13 11.87 11.13 1L35 11.72 11.87 11.06 10.89 1L30 

1906 10.31 9.77 10.93 10.77 ia71 10.86 11.04 1L20 11.12 12.04 13.02 13.11 1L24 

1907 13.33 12.57 11.50 11-03 11.89 11,73 11.53 11.01 10.17 10,93 U63 11.01 11,53 

1908 10. 29 9.39[ 9.26 9. 40 9. 2S 9. 07 9. 82 9. 77 10. 49 11. 31 11. 51 12. 10. 23 

1909 — . 12.75 13.00 13 99 14.77 1^25 14.S7U4.84 15.05 lAlO To-isTo^lO 15.74 14.66 

1910 16.27 13.96 14.48 14.77 15.07 14.90 14.30 14.51 14.87 15.80 15.48 13.99 14.87 

1911 - 12.53 11.31 9.63 9.<S 9.37 9.55 10.34 10.63 11.57 11.62 11.65 12.57 10.85 

1912_. 12.04 11.73 11.12 12.36 13.01 13.07 12.80 12.61 12.29 11.98 12.25 12.26 12.29 

1913 12.14 13.44 14.08 1^68 ia04 12.72 12.83 13.27 ia23 13.44 13.47 13.17 13.21 

At erage 1909-1013, 13.15 12.69 12.66 laOO 13.15 ia02 ia02 13.21 ia41 13.66 1^59 1^55 iai8 


8.28 a54 9.01 la 25 9.81 9,68 9.22L„ 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to September, 1900, compiled from the New 
Yoi^ Commercia} and Financial Chronide; September^ 1900, to date compiled from Market E^}OCts of the 
New Y ork C(M^toQ Exchange, average of dafiy closing quotations. 

I Cotton Exchange closed on account of the war. 

» Oc^tem Exchange opened on Nov. 16. Quotatimis cover only half month. 

Table 316. — Cotton: Average closing price per pound for future delivery. New Yorkf 

1901-1924 


Year and 
month 


Prices for delivery during- 


Jan, Mar. | May July I Get. Doc. 


Year and 
month 


Prices for delivery daring— 


Jan. Mar. Hay July Oct. Deo. 


1901 CetAs CenU Cents Omts Cents i 

January 8, 23 . 

February. 8. 06 

March — 7. 34 7. 58 

AprU- 7.26 7.32 

May 7.<fe 7,06 

June 7.31 7.35 7.29 

July 7.m 7,62 7.54 

.4.ugnst 7.53 7.56.. 7.46 

Septembw- 7.70 7.72 .7.73 7.66 

October.... 7.89 7.84 7.88 7.89 7.86 

November.. 7.58 7.60 7,49 7.47 

December- aoS ai^ aiS ai4 — 


1902 

January 

FebroaiT— 

March- 

ApriL 

June 

July 

Augu^ 

feptemher - 

0<^ber 

November- 

I>ec8mber— 


Ceriits Ceni 
a 16 7,fl 
S.m 7.8 

a79 ao 


a2i ao 
: ao 


7.91 — . 
a4i — 
a44 a 
ai 2 a 
aai! a 


a07 7.98 
-7.88 7.8a 
7.8S 7.?« 
7.92 7.84 


a37 a 

ai4.-. 


a54 aM 
a 46 as7 
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Table 316. — Cotton: Average closing price per pound for future delivery. New York 

1901-1924 — Continued ^ 


Year and 
month 

Prices for delivery during- 


Year and 
month 

Prices for delivery during- 

- 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Doc. 

1903 

Cents 

Cenis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909 

CerUs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

January 

8.69 

8.73 


8.77 

8.09 


January 

9.33 

9.38 

9.34 

9.28 

fl 05 


February-.. 


9.46 

9.49 

9,35 

8.33 


Februaiy— 

9.22 

9.50 

9.45 

9.43 

9 ! 29 

9.24 

March 


•9.84 

9.82 

9.63 

8.54 

8.43 

March 

9. 18 

9. 45 

9.41 

9.33 

9. 22 

9 18 

April 



10.29 

g.S9 

8.54 

8.42 

April 

9.SS 

9.87 

10. 17 

10. 13 

9 95 


Tlfay 

8.90 


11.17 

10.70 

9.08 

8.96 

AJay 

10.67 

10.57 

10.98 

10.75 

10 fil 

10 62 

Jtitw> 

9.75 



12. 14 

10.04 

9.76 

.Tiinft _ 

10.97 

10.98 

11.10 

11.00 

10 f)8 

11 01 

July 

9.65 

9.0b 


12.49 

9.89 

9.67 

July 

12, IS 

12.19 

12.20 

12.12 

12 17 

12.90 


9.88 

9.87 



10. 10 

9.87 

Au^t 

12.22 

12:24 

12.26 

12.22 

12 24 

September - 

9.70 

9.70 

9.69 

9.70 

9.82 

9.71 

September . 

12.74 

12.81 

12.80 

13. 15 

12.71 

12.77 

October 

9.03 

9.07 

9.71 

9.73 

9.52 

9.65 

October 

13. 75 

13.83 

13.86 

13.80 

13.57 

13.74 

November., 

12.00 

11.06 

11.07 

11.07 


11. 01 

November- 

14. 57 

14.79 

14,92 

14. SC 

12.04 

14.42 

December.. 

12. 5C 

12. 70 

12. S3 

12. S7 


12.45 

December.. 

15.03 

15.30 

16.63 

16.02 

13.37 

14.88 

mi 







1910 







January 

13. S4 

14.25 

14.46 

14.53 

12.11 


J-^nuary 

14.63 

14. 6S 

14.84 

14.83 

12.95 

laes 

February... 


14, oe 

14. 39 

11.43 

1L79 

11.43 

February. 


14,65 

X4.64 

14.48 

12.08 

13 53 

Mureh 


15, 01 

15. 

.15.31 

i?.3l 

12 06 

March—' 

12.67 

14.88 

14.84 

14.60 

12 78 

3[2 go 

Ap.*ii 

ll.<r2 


14. 00 

14. nc 

11. 

11.60 

April 

12.35 


14. 72 

14.50 

iz '54 

1Z38 

May 

11.05 


13. 12 

12.27 

11. 15 

11-04 

Alay 

12.59 

12. 66 

16. 10 

15. 03 

12.80 

12.62 

June . ^ 

9. T2 



11. 10 

0.74 

9.69 

Jure 

12.23 

12 24 


15,06 

12 4.5 

12 26 

July 

9.5) 

9, 63 


10.49 

9.eo 

9. 56 

July 

12 S3 

12. 80 

12.97 

35 76 

13 f)4 

I 2 I 87 

Au^«t 

9. 

10. ai 

10- 10. 


10.0). 

9. 96 

Au^st 

13 49 

13 56 

13. 60 

13. 59 

ian2 

13.52 

Sept Tuber . 

10.48 

10. 50 

10.6t» 


10.39 

10. 46 

September , 

13. 17 

13.20 

13.31 

13.28 

13.21 

13.19 

October 

9.97 

10.06 

10. 11 

10,10 

9. 7^ 

0.90 

October 

14 ,S8 

14.60 

14. 5S 

14.67 

1A32 

14.36 

November.. 

9. 6S 

9. SO 

9.91 

9. 95 


9. 58 

November— 

1151 

14. 69 

14. S2 

14.78 


14.57 

December.. 

7. 40 

7. 60 

7.78 

7. 88 

7.63 

7.47 

December.. 

14.78 

16.0<t 

15,24 

15.24 

13. 52 

14.75 

1903 







1911 







January 

e.7b 

6.85 

6.94 

7,05 

7. 18 


January 

1162 

14.82 

14.99 

1,5.00 

13.38 

13.25 

February— . 


7.34 

7,33 

7.43 

7.54 

7.63 

Februaiy... 


14,07 

14.25 

14.26 

12.97 

12.86 

March 

7.79 

7. 51 

7.61 

7. 55 

7.64 

7. 70 

RFarrh 

12.45 

14.27 

14.42 

14.24 

12. 01 

12.50 

April 

7.07 


7.48 

7.41 

7.55 

7.63 

April 

12.77 

12.90 

14.74 

14.72 

12.89 

12.79 

May 

8.01 

8.00 

7.81 

7.77 

7.fa9 

7.97 

Miy 

12.99 

13.06 

15. CO 

16.69 

13 09 

13.00 

June 


8.89 

0. IS 

8. 52 

S.f.S 

8.79 

June 

13. 30 

13.36 

13.41 

15. 18 

13-32 


July... 

10. 80 

10.97 

11.02 

10.03 

10.75 

10.86 

July.. 

12.30 

12.37 

12.46 

13. 75 

12.33 

12 !^ 

Au^t 

10. 80 

10. 1)4 

10.99 


10. 69 

U).80 

Au^t 

11.28 

11.35 

11.44 

11.49 

11.27 

11.31 

September _ 

10. 02 

10. 72 

10. ?9 


10.46 

10. 57 

September _ 

10.99 

11. 11 

11.22 

11.22 

10.92 

1L03 

October 

10.18 

10.34 

10.43 

- . 

9.85 

10.09 

October 

9.28 

9.41 

9.54 

9.61 

9.29 

9.44 

November— 

11.11 

11. 32 

11.42 

11. 48 


10.96 

November— 

9.01 

9.11 

9.20 

9.26 

9.28 

9.23 

December- . 

11.59 

11.88 

12.03 

12.09 


11.61 

December. - 

a 76 

as? 

a98 

9.07 

9.19 

9.10 

1906 




j 



1912 







January — 

11.30! 

11.47 

11. 50 

11.65 

10.7! 



January 

9.24 

9.37 

9.52 

9.041 

9,7b 

0.82 

February— 


10. 6S 

10.7^1 

10,90 

10. 31| 

10.31 

February— 

10.35 

10.03 

10.18 

10.27! 

10.30 

10.37 

March 

10.30 

10.58 

10. 79. 

10. 85 

, 10.2SI 

10. 32 

Alarcb— — 

10.63 

10.34 

10.44 

lass 

10.61 

10,67 

April 

10.52 


11. 35 

11.04 

' 10.47 

10 48 

April 

1143 

11.57 

31.16 

11.29 

11.40 

11.47 

May 1 

10.61 

10.70 

13. 32 

11.09 

10. 59! 

10 . no 

May 

11 4J 

11.53! 

11. 18 

11.24 

11.39 

11.48 

June ! 

10.45 

10. 53 


10. 45 

10. 3f 

10.41 

Jure 

1162 

11.63 

1L69 

11.22 

11.45 

11.59 

July 

10 . n 

10. 52 


10, 13 

10.30 

30.37 

July. 

12.34 

12.44 

12.50 

12.06 

12 31 

12.37 

Autrusi i 

9.60 

9.71 

9, 00 


9. 39 

0. 52 

August 

1164 

11.67 

11.74 


1!. '1 

1 11.61 

Seprember -i 

9.2r 

9.41 

9. 52 


S. 92 

9.18 

September - 

1143 

11. 57 

11. fn 

11 r«i ii.‘Ji 

( 11. lO 

October 

10.67 

10 h3 

10.90 

10.97 

10. <3 

10 , ni 

OrtobeiT 

10 71 

30. K7 

lt‘. y} 

10 . M' 

1)). 1> 

’ 10 71 

November- 

10.07 

10. 24 

10. 35 

10. 43 


10.01 

Novcmbi'r- 

12.05 

12.19 

12 . 19 

12 . 

11.5- 

11. 

December.. 

9.57 

9. 79 

9. 95 

10-04 

"Yoo 

9.55 

December. - 

12.61 

12.63 

li. 02 

12 . 56 

11. 70 

12. 53 

1907 i 







1913 







January 

9.38 

9.53 

9.65 

9.73 

9.70 


January 

12.72 

12.31 

J 12.27 

12.20 

11 . ro 

11.44 

February... 

10.03 

9. 29 

9.46 

9.57 

9.S2 

9.90 

FebiUdry... 

1162 

12.20 

12 ! 12 

12. 05 

13.52 

, 11.52 

March 

10.29 

9 50 

9.70 

9.70 

10.03 

10. 11 

Alareh 

1141! 12. 2S 

31. 9-1 


lb44 

1 11.45 

April 

10. 21 

30. 31 

9. fS 

9.73 

9.97 

10. 05 

-Apr? 

11 Si 

, 11.11 

11. 7i 

11.79 

11.3! 

13. c7 

May 

1L12 

11.20 

10.73 

lasn 

10.93 

10.99 





11. J' 

11.57 

11.03 

* 31.04 

June 

11.77 

11. 80 


11. 73 

11. 6! 

11. 1 7 

juiie. 

11.31 

11. 42 

11.00 

11.94 

11. 

11-37 

July 

11. OS 

12. 03 

12. 11 

11.94 

11. s**- 

11,01 

Julv 

11 2'' 

11. CO 

n. !0 

12.01 

11.401 11 ‘44 

August 

12.23 

12 .32 

12.40 


12.02 

12.14 

August 

1123 

11.32 

11, 3) 


11. 3S 

11.33 

September . 

11.64 

11. 75 

11,83 

11.44 

11.45 

31.67 

September . 

iau£ 

13. 18 

13. 21 

33.24 

33. 25 

13.19 

October 

10.66 

10.71 

10.76 

10.77 

10. f>7 

10.84 

October 

13 37 

13. 4C 

13. 40 

13.30 

13.74 

ia59 

November— 

10. 26 

10.33 

10.39 

10. 3S 


10, €4 

November.. 

13. 1«J 

13.17 

13. 13 

23.04 


33. 31 

December. - 

10.74 

10,91 

laoo 

laQl 


11.34 

December.. 

12.48 

12. 67 

12. 63 

12. 57 

ii. si 

32.68 

1903 







1914 







January — 

10.92 

11.08 

1 11,10 

10.97 

10.2? 


January 

12.16 

12.42 

12. 25 

12.20 

11.60 


February 


10.70 

1 10.81 

10. 61 

10.02 

10. CK) 

February... 


12.21 

11. 92 

11. 88 

11,46 

11.64 

March 


10.07 

‘ 10.19 

10.05 

9.71 

9.73 

AfjTPh _ _ 

11 38 

12.ee 

12.00 

11.84 

11,37 

11.44 

April 

8.98 

f 8.98 

I 8.93 

9.02 

a 97 

ass 

j April _ 

1168 

11.62 

12. 57 

12. 

11,64 

11.64 

h/ky 

8.98 

9.011 9.4S 

1 9,5C 

9.04 

a99 

May ... _ 

11 94 

11. 90 

13.00 

12.54 

12.00 

12.03 

June 

9.23 

9.21 


10.18 

9.42 

ft27 

June 

12.57 

12.61 

12. 70 

12-97 

125'. 

12.70 

Inlv 

9.08 

9, 1C 


9.49 

9.31 

9.15 

Julv. 

12Jb 

12JJ4 

12. 46 

12-27 

12 10 12 27 

August. 

8.8S 

8.9S 



9.0? 

8.90 

Angiist, 

mo 

nnntflt 

inns. 

Th.^ 


Ynrk 

September . 

, 8,6e 

8.58 

8.64 


8.8! 

8.67 

September . 



October 

. 8.81 

8.6€ 

8.52 

! 8.4S 

1 a 97 

a 77 

October 

1 ine these months and to Nov, 16, 

November- 

. 8.91 

8.92 

8.9S 

! 8.se 

; aes 

9.15 

November.. 

7.40 

7.55 

7.72 

7.89 

ao9 


December.. 

8.6€ 

8.7: 

8.7S 

; a75 

; asi 

a99 

December— 

7.20 

7.48 

7.66 

7.81 

ao7 



Crops otk^r than Gmim^ Fruits j and Vegetables 761 


Table 316. — Cotton: A verage dosing price per pound for future delivery ^ New Yorh, 
1 901 -i 9B4 — Continued 


Year and 

Prices for delivery during— ; 

Year and 

Prices for delivery during— 

month 

Jan. Mar, May July Oct. Dec. | 

month 

! , 1 

Jan. 1 Mar. May ! July j Oct. I Dec, 

1 ' ! 1 ! 


1916 I 
January — 
February— 

Mwdi 

April 

May. 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October — 
November- 
December.. 

1916 

January — 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November.. 

Deoember.. 

1917 

January--. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. 

September. 
C^ber — 
November.. 
December.. 

1918 

January — 

February 

Marcb 

Aj^ 

May— 

June 

July 

August 

S^tember . 
October.... 
November- 
Bee^ber.. 

1919 

January 

Feferu^-. 

Mardi 

Apeil 

May- i 

June 

July 

August 

September , 

October 

Novemb®:.. 
December. - 


Ctnii Ctents 
aOi 8.35 
9-40 a 48 
9.85 8.61 

10.83 11.03 
10.13 ia36 
10.13 10.37 
9.60 9.85 
9.82 10.06 
11.27 11.53 
12.56 12.79 

11.83 12L07 
12.16 12.44 


Ci'nJti Cmis ( 
8.57 8.76 
8.73 8.92 
9.02 9.28 
9.98 ia26 
9.34 9.52 
10.58 9.43 
10.06 a84 
ia29 10.49 
11.75 11.86 
12 l94 12.97 
12.23 12.30 
12.66 12.78 


17.46 17.56 
16.97 15.81 
17.39 17.98 
ia74 18.87 : 
19.89 20.05 
24.74 2A92 
24.91 25.08 
^97 24.12 
21.65 21.71 
26.30 26.16 
27.72 27,35 
29.37 2a98 


31.42 3a89 

3a64 

3a09 32.51 
2a31 27,11 
24.C8 23.97 

23.79 23.75 
24.14 24.09 
3a39 sasi 

32.80 32.69 
3a 03 29.76 
27.35 26.87 
27.44 26.31 


12.70 12.56 
12.01 12.11 
12.02 12.14 
12.02 12.17 
12.82 12.93 

12.85 laoo 

12. as 13.05 
25.12 14.55 

16.28 meo 

ia32 17.54 
20.1«i 18.28 

laea lass 


17.77 16.62 
15.96 15.55 
17,99 17.27 
19.73 laesp 
2a 31 19.78 
24. 93 24 57 
26.20 2493 
23.98 2413 
21.88 21.88 
26.06 27.16 

26.92 

2a 39 27.19 


3ai5 2a 93 
29.58 28 39 
31.55 3a 45 
29.87 2a 70 
25.17 2433 
2a 32 24 33 
27.78 24 84 
32. 76 31. 01 
32,66 3a 65 
29.49 31.60 
26.32 24 44 
2483 22.73 


2a 48 2Z63 
2L63 2a95 
2a 76 22.32 
m.85 25.03 
28.99 28.56 
3a 38 31. 66 
34 15 34 60 
3L73 3L69 
3a 57 30.48 
33.45 3a 16 
3a44 32.63 
32L7S 3L24 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November- 

December— 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November- 

December— 

1922 

January™ 

February— 

March 

April 

Mfey. 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November— 

December— 


Cent^ Cents Cents Cents Cenia 
3a32 34 581 32 80 30.23 29.68 
36.09 3a71 3L 55 29.37 2a84 
39.78 37,25 3 4 48 31.59 3a 78 
3a 02 41.03 3a 74 35.00 3 4 46 
3a 55 40.81 38.16 35.67 3473 
32 4013L 88 37.61 34 68 33.55 
3a 35 29.68 40,68 3a31 31.74 

27.24 2a91i2a 68 29.61 28.33 

2a29 22.86 22.44 27.00 2484 

2a 10 19.90 19.59 21.36 2a 71 

17,41 17.31 17, 09 na 79 17.92 

iai2, 15.25 U32 ia33 15.39 


I iai7 ia25 15.43 15.52115.69 

1 laii lase laos 14351 1454 

5*11.25 11.89 12.34ia83»ia06 
3*ia83 11.93 ia49 1106 ia45 

3 14 33 U54 12.92 ia57 ia93 

2*ia52iia80 11.84 12.64 1112 
5 13.35 13.46 1Z16 12.62 13.05 

5 1438*1447114 69 13.77 1417 

8 19.68 19.41 19.12 19.54 19.79 

4 18.76 18.36 17.90*19.66 19.20 

5 17.41 17.19 16.76*15.94 17.61 

6 17.81 17.49 17.05 ia35 17.77 


17.99 17.57 17.21 ia7C 
lia04 17.59 17.30 ia7« 
t ia46 iai4 17.89 17.21 
17.27 17.29 17.90 17M 
19.54 19,49 2a26 i9.8C 
21.17 2L04*2a91 21. 5£ 
21.68 2459*2440* 2a IS 
2448 2461 2L42I21.2S 
2418 2426 24 19* 21. OC 
22.52 22.63 22156 22.31 
25.37 25.34 25.17 248£ 
2543 2563 2564 253/ 


1511 U586 
1523*1512 
1576 1561 


22.01 22.72 
*23.37 
23.76 2514 


2571 19.29 
19.65 19.42 


3410 3586 
3447 3448 
3457 8479 
3508 35 35 
35 23 3418 
29.12 37,06 
2564 3529 


1923 

January 27.18 

February— *2506 

March 2542 

Awa. — - 2422 

May 22.91 

June 2566 

July 22.59 

August 2569 

September « 27.35 

October 28.61 

November- 35 72 
December-- 3462 

1924 

January — ^35 66 

Febru^ 12544 

March — *24 47 

April 2404 

M&y. - 2438 

June — 2481 

July 2552 

August— 2594 
September- 23.06 

October 23.69 

November- 2593 
December.- 23.42 


27.48 27,66 27.36 
28.52 25 74 28.13 
35 73 35 44 29.59 
*2405 28,66 27.78 
*22.89 26.57 2572 
25 61*25 50 27.22 
22.61*2^64 2546 
23.65 2560*2550 
27.34 27.28 2577 
28.64 28.68 28.09 
3592 3401 3545 
3499 35X6 3432 


3580 3402 32.91 
I 31.56 31.85 3576 
28.35 25 32 27.68 
12406 29.98 2555 
124491 30.82 2589 
*2495*2499 2576 
2575*2585 35 6' 
26,m 2535*2568 
25 32 2556*2514 
23.90 2411 2576 
2425 2454 2440 
23.81 2416 2429 


2560 2528 
2,556*25 25 
25 24 25.70 
2497 2451 
2562 2520 
2449 2594 
2521 2583 
2593 2586 
2507 27.70 
29.03 29.12 
28.14 3419 
2542 3519 


28.13 * 27.68 
27.17*25 74 
25.17*2482 
2491 2436 
25 44 2466 
2578 2504 
2541 25 64 
26.52 26.00 
2560 23.06. 
2450 25 49 
*25 30 2574 
2559 2512 


Divisiffii of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from Market Beports of the Nevr York 
Cotton Exchange, average of daily dosing Quotations. 


1 Based on nominal quotations. 
29283"— YBK 1924 49+50 


* Quotations largely nominal. 
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Table 317 . — Cotton: Average spot price per pound in specified foreign markets 

19n-19H 


LIVERPOOL, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD i 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 

age 


Cts. 

Cti. 

■ 

Cfs. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Ots. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

■iQl9. 

18.0 

16.9 

17.6 

19.3 

19.6 

21.3 

21.3 

20.2 

19.1 

18.3 

18.9 

19.3 

19.1 

1913 

19.9 

20.1 

20.2 

20.3 

20.2 

19.7 

19.0 

18.8 

20.0 

20.2 

20.0 

19.5 

19.8 

1914. 

18.9 

17.9 

17.3 

17.9 

18.1 

18.2 

Rn 


lai" 

13. 5 

12. 6 

12.2 

16.4 

1915 

12.2 

12.8 

14 0 

15.6 

14.5 

14 4 

■K*:l 

IcWI 

15.4 

18.1 

17.9 

18.6 

15.1 

1916 

21.9 

22.5 

22.4 

21.6 

22.4 

23.5 

23.7 

23.7 

27.2 

31.2 

39.5 

39.6 


3917 

39. 7 i 

41.9 

445 , 


62.0 

55.4 

60.3 

CO. 9 

52.0 

46.7 

51.6 

544 


1918 ; 

1 53 8 i 

51.5 1 

64 9 i 

56.3 

640 

m&Mm 

644 

65.8 

55.4 

54.3 

61.7 



1919 ; 

60.3 , 


49.3 1 

4a3 

48.3 

4S.4 

4a 4 

48.8 

48.8 

63.4 

67.0 

76.3 

52 9 

1920 : 

1 94 0 ; 


108.7 1 

saa 

97.1 

81.3 

71.6 

68.6 

53.4 

37.0 

29.4 

23.4 

73.1 

Average 1914-1920 .j 

1 41. 5 ( 

43. 1 i 44. 4 

45.4 

00 

4 

42.0 

41.1 

41.2 

38.3 i 

36.3 

38.5 

39.3 

41.2 

1921 ; 

24 0 

20.8 

19. 6 

21.5 

18.8 

las 

18.0 

18.6 

29.3 

33.3 

28.3 

29.4 

"23^4 

7995 __ - 

28,8 

27. 4 

2a 4 

26.8 

28.1 

29.7 

29.4 

2ai 

27.4 

27.3 

30. 7 

31. 2 

2a6 

33.7 

1923 

31.9 

32. 5 

33.9 

33.0 

30.4 

31.9 

31.0 

31.5 

33.4 

33. 6 ' 

39.6 

41. 5 

1924 

39.7 

39.0 

37.5 

41.2 

43.9 

43.3 

43.6 

45.0 

35.5 

34.3 

35.4 

37.5 

39.7 


LIVERPOOL, NO. 1 OOMRAS, PULLY GOOD i 


1912 

103 

10 8 

10.9 

1L3 

11.6 

11.7 

12.3 

102 

11.9 

11.6 

lai 

12.5 

1L6 

1913 

12.7 

12.8 

10 7 

12.6 

12.2 

11.9 

11.8 

1L6 

12.9 

12.9 

12L8 

12.5 

12.4 

1911 

tsEi 


1L6 

1L5 

11.4 

11.0 

10.6 

9,7 

9.1 

os' 

7.9 

7.7 


1915 

as 

04 

as 

9.2 

09 

9.1 

0 9 

9.1 

9.7 

EoO 

10.7 

11.9 

9.5 

1916 

lae 

12 4 

121 

1L9 

13.0 

12.8 

1Z9 

14 2 

15.0 

15.8 

17.6 

10 6 

13.9 

1917 

10 9 

17.3 


2L0 

22.1 

31.2 

33.4 

342 

31.9 

309 

37.6 

37.2 

28.3 

1918 

Ba2 

37.6 

302 

302 

35.2 

30 8 

SOS 

37.8 

441 

42.4 

37.5 

34.3 

301 

1919 

30 3 

32.6 

27.7 

28.9 

30.1 

32.4 

32.2 

Enu 

29.0 

30.5 

32.1 


31.1 

1920 

3a 6 

30.0 

30 3 

31.8 

30.2 

29.1 1 

201 

23.8 

21.6 

10 6 

15.7 

12.0 

25.3 

Average 1914-1920,- 

22.3 

21.4 j 

21.6 

1 208 : 

21.6 

23.9 i 

23.0 

on 

22.9 

23.3 

22.7 

2L7 

22.4 

1921 

11.9 

10 6 , 

9.2 

1 9.4, 

9.8 

9.2 

9.3 I 

10.5 

16.0 

10 9 

15.3 

10 4 

12.0 

1922 

16,3 

14 9 

15.4 

, 100 

15.7 

109 

19.7 ! 

19.8 

10 9 i 

10 8 

20.6 

20.5 

17.9 

1923 

2L9 

22.2 

31.7 

20.7 

19.4 

20.8 

20.2 : 

19.6 

22.8 

23.0 

209 

27.7 

22.0 

1924 

201 

25.2 

22.4 

240 

22,9 

22.6 

22.0 

23.4 

19.7 

22.3 

23.3 

j 

20 5 

23.1 


ALEXANDRU, EGYPT, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD » 


1912. 

15.8 

16.6 

10 S 

17.6 

101 

109 

19.4 

10 5 

17.2 

10 8 

17.0 

IS. 1 

17.5 

1913 

10 6 

10 7 

19, 0 

19.4 

19.0 

10 5 

10 2 

17.8 

10 5 

la 6 

10 6 

IS. <1 

10 6 

1914- 

17,4 

17.0 

10 4 

17. 0 

10 8 

10 7 

10 3 


(») 

9. 6 

11.2 

10. 5 

149 

1915 

11. 1 

11.9 

la 0 

14.3 

13. 2 

13.1 

12.5 

106 

h 

('» 

16 2 

(-) 

13.1 

1916- 

19. 2 

2Li 

21. 0 

203 

20.6 

-21.4 

207 

206 

23.3 

27.5 

34 6 

30 4 

208 

1917 

30 1 

37.3 

39.6 

407 

49.3 

51.7 

601 

45.1 

29.6 

32 4 

85. 6 

30 5 

4L9 

1918 

37.9 

36.6 

300 

303 

30 5 

37. C 

405 

C) 

(*i 

(*) 

V) i 



lOVj, . 

<*) i 


! 

(8) ! 

(»J 1 

(’) ' 

(=> 

47. 1 

42. 6 

40 6 

60 5 

71.9 


1920. 

^.2 

94.6 1 

87.2 

94 0 

82.7 

6 9. 8 

1 61. 2 

54 9 i 

I 41.9 

32 5 

24 2 

19.5 

62.3 

1921 

19.9 

10 1 

10 3 

16.3 

10 3 

14 2 1 

14 9 

14 9 

20 7 

30 9 

20 0 

27.3 

19.7 

1922 

203 

23.3 

22.9 

22 7! 

24 71 

26.7 1 

201 

20 0 

203 

24 1 

20 7 

27.0 

248 

1923 - 

208 

300 

31.3 

30.4 : 

28,2 1 

30 1 i 

29.4 

29.2 

300 

30.4 

35.8 

38.4 

30.1 

1924 

308 

1 ! 

37.9 

35.2 

39.2 i 

41.8 

39.4 

301 

33.8 

201 

29.2 

31,2 

309 

307 


1 London Ertinomist, average ol weekly quotations. 

*Moiitiiiy Agricoltural Statistics, Ministry of Finance, Cairo, Egypt. 
»No Quotations. 
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Table 317. — Cotton: Avettige spot price per pouryd in specified foreign markets^ 

1 912-1 924 — Continued 

LIVERPOOL, iJVIERiCAN MIDDLING^ 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

h 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

1912. 

11. 16 

nmi»i 

12.34 



13.37 

14 46 

13.83 

13. 55 

12. 59 

13.82 

14 31 

13. 12 

1913 

14.06 

13.97 

13. 97 


13.58 

13.67 

13.61 

23. 38 

15. 10 

15, 55 

14 94 

14 54 

14 20 

1914, 

14.34 

14.25 

14 28 

15. 02 


15.74 

14 74 

13.23 

12.22 

10. 53 

9.25 

8.93 

13. 14 

1915. 

9.77 

10 06 

10.46 

1L37 

lolfyl 

£0X9 



12.24 


13.74 

ISfil 

14 55 

1916 

15.99 

15,61 

15.48 

15.47 

16.77 

16.47 

15.94 

17.54 

18.99 

2a 69 

23.05 

22.16 

17.8$ 

1917 

21. 76 

21.34 

24 07 

25.23 

26. 17 


37.65 

38.21 

35.96 

34 86 

43.38 

44 25 

32.24 

19181 ^ 

4&16 

45.88 

47.19 

46.52 

42.28 

43.89 

43,09 

45.26 

48.44 

46.46 

43 . 97 

42.30 

45.12 

1919 

37.66 

34 53 


33.24 

35.70 

38.25 

38.33 


32.20 

38.06 

41.99 ! 


36.28 

1920. i 

43.61 

4L 61 

45. 16 

4417 

42.51 

44 48 

44 83 

38. 31 

3L33 ! 

24 41 

19. 18 i 

14 74 

35 94 

Average 1914-1920. 

27.04 

26.18 

2&72 

27.29 


29.06 

28.84 

^20 

27.34 

26.99 

27.79 

26.90 

27.45 

1921 — 

15.32 

12. 71 i 

11. 78 

12.07 

12.53 

11.66 

11.94 

13. 34 



ia46 

18 84 


1922 

18. 12 

17. 75 1 

19.21 

18. S9 

2L 42 


24.98 


23. 98 

24 55 

27.98 

28 26 

22.79 

1923 


3093 

31. 42 



3L53 

29.28 

28.18 

3L99 

31.96 

35.74 

30.00 

34 37 

1924 - 

34.33 

32.53 

29.77 

33.15 


30.74 


31. 62 

25.06 


26.09 

25.73 

29.79 


DiTision of Statistical and Historical Research. Conversions at monthly average rates of exchange as 
quoted by International Institute of Agriculture Annual, 1921, and Federal Reserve Board. 

^IntOTiational Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, p. 443. London Economist, 1922 to dato. 
Average of weekly quotations. 


Table 318. — Cottonseed: Production j 1874-1924 
(Thousand short tons— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
August 


Produc- 

tion 


Year beginning 
August 


Produc- 

tion 


Yea: beginning 
August 


Produc- 

tion 


1874. 

187& 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 
1880- 
1881- 



1887. _ 
1888.. 
1880 .. 
1890-. 


1,687 

2,067 

1,969 

2.148 

2,268 

2,616 

3,039 

2,465 

3,266 

2,639 

2,825 

3,045 

3,018 

3,291 

3,310 

3,495 

4,093 


1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 
1895- . 

189G.. 

1897-. 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1900-. 

1901.. 
1902-. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 


4,274 

3,183 

3,679 

4,792 

3,416 

4,070 

5,253 

6,472 

4,6“ 

4,8 

4,630 

5,092 

4.716 

6,427 

5,060 

5,913 

4.9“ 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 
1912- 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917- 

1918. 

1919. 

1920., 

1921., 

1922., 
1923- . 
1924 ». 


5,904 

4,462 

5,176 

6,997 

6,104 


6,305 

7,186 

4,992 

5,113 


5 , 0 ^ 

5,360 

6,074 

5,971 

3,531 

4,336 

4,502 

5,840 


XHvision nf Crop and Livestodk: Estimates. Complied from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
1 Preliminary estimate by Department of Agricnltore. 
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Table 319. — Cottonseed: Production, and farm value, hy States, 1920-1924 


1 

1 

fctate 

Production, year beginning August 

Total value, year beginning August 

1920 

1 

1921 ' 

1922 ' 

1 

1923 1 

19241 

1920 

1921 i 

1922 

1923 ^ 

1924* 

1 

i 

IJOOO 

ihOTt 

IjOOO ‘ 
short 

1,000 
short 1 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

' . 1 
1,000 

1,000 

dollars 


ions 

iont { 

tors ' 

tons 

ions 

dollars 

doXlors 

dollars 

dollars 

Virginia ' 

9 

T~ 

12 

22 ' 

13 

230 

220 

4SO 

9S0 

481 

North Carolina 

410 

344 

378 ^ 

452 1 

340 

10,560 

11,420 

15,600 

20,160 

12,043 

Sonth Carolina ’ 

720 

334 

218 

341 { 

333 

16,620 

11, 610 

9,230 

15,460 

11,768 

Oeoar^ 

628 

349 

317 , 

261 i 

444 

16,640 

11,070 

12,620 

12,340 

15,931 

Florida ' 

8 

5 

12 ‘ 

6 

10 1 

220 

160 

380 

250 

367 

Alabama 

294 

257 

361 

366 

m 1 

440 ' 

7,840 

7,890 

13,310 

14,940 

11,980* 

15. 374 

Mississippi 

397 

439 

268 1 

4S0 i 

9, 570 

10,330 

12,540 

16,536 

Louisiana 

172 

124 

152 , 

163 

213 

4,490 

3,400 

4,760 

6,660 

6,494 

..... _ . .1 

! 1,S34 

978 

1,433 , 

1,932 

2,m 

41,350 

12,400 

27,430 ; 

45,370 

75,640 

65,425 

ArlrftTtsftfi, ' 

1 540 

354 

452 1 

278 

488 

9,990 j 

14,910 

12,370 

16,148 

Tennessee 

' 145 

134 

174 { 

101 

, 147 

3,700 

4,090 ! 

6,680 

4,780 

5, 121 

Misstniri 

35 

, 31 

63 

54 

65 

790 

970 

2,310 

2,710 

2,612 

Oklahoma 

594 

214 

279 

291 

644 

11,210 

5,300 

8,780 

11,620 

20,460 

All other 

85 

, 39 

41 

73 t 107 

i 1,380 

780 

1,130 

1 2,670 

3,347 

rnitod States 

5, -971 

j 3,531 

1 4,336 , 

4,502 j 5,840 

jl36.90O 

104,560 

150,400 

(190,050 

102,107 


Bi’srtsion of Crop *md Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

t Preliminary esrimate by Department of Agriculture. V.Jue based on weighted average price Aug. is 
to Kov. 15. 


Table 320. — Cottonseed, and cottonseed products: Production, 1900-1924 


Crude cottonseed prod- 
ucts 


' Crude cottonseed prod- 
, ucts 


I ear enaea 
July 31— 

seed 

CTUshed 

Oil 

Cake 

and 

meal 

Hulls 





1,000 

sfort 


tons 

gallons 

tons 

ions 


2,479 

93, 330 

884 

1, 169 
1,133 

1901 

2,415 

90, blO 
IIS, blO 

845 


3, 154 

1,125 

1,487 

1903 


122,910 

1,165 

1,541 

1904 

3,241 

121,880 

1, 156 

1,52S 

1905 

3,345 

133, 820 

1.360 J 1,213 


3, 111 


1,272 

. 1,135 

1907 

3,844 

163, 7o0 

1,563 

1,393 

1908 

2, 

103,050 

1,043 

927 

1909 

3,670 

146, 790 

1,492 

1,330 

1910 

3,269 

131,000 

1,326 

1, 1S9 

1911..- 

4,106 

167,970 

1,792 

1,375 

1912 

4,921 

201, 660 

2,151 

1,642 

1913 

4,580 

185, 750 


1,540 

Av. 1909-1913. 

4,109 

166,632 

1, 752 

1,415 


Year ended 
July 31— 


) Cotton-'. 
1 seed 
crushed 


Oil 


Coke 

and 

meal 


Halls 


191-i.. 

1935.. 
i 19F... 
' 1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 


iXXX? 
short 
tom 
4, 84S 

L Si>0 

4,202 

4,479 

4.252 

4,479 

4,013 


A'v. 1914-1920., 4,579 


1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 
1924. 


4,069 

3,008 

3,242 


J,OOQ 
gallons 
193, 330 

229,260 

167, 110 
1S7, 6SS 
174,996 
17(1, 711 
161,529 


1,000 , 
short 
tons 
2,220 
2,648 1 
1,923 

O <K>5 
2,068 
2,170 ' 
1,817 ) 


1,000 

short 

tons 

L400 

1,677 

1,220 


1,137 
1, 143 


184,373 2,153 1,220 


174,558) 1,786 
124, 063 1, 355 

133,723 1,487 


1,266 

937 

944 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 321. — Cottonseed: Farm price per ton, 15fh of month, United States, 1910^ 

1924 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Table 322 . — Cottonseed oil: International trade, calendar years 1909-192S 
. [Thousand gaJlons— i- e.» 000 omitted] 



pbincipal exporting countries 


Brazil 

m 

12 

China 




Sgypt - 

267 

476 

Peru 


*»21 

United Kingdom - 

5»899 

T,l^ 

United States..,., 

*m 

38,968 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 



Algeria -- - - r,^- , 

364 

157 


1, 001 

2 

Ai^tralia* 

Austria 

142 


Austeia-Hungary 

39 

*5 

Belginm ^ 

2,251 

1,086 

_ _ .. _ . . _ 

CseoihoelevBkia 

2,817 


DftTtmarlr __ _ _ _ ^ 

»944 


France 

3,289 

335 

Germany 

Greece 

6,918 


Italy 

'Tm 

1 

Mextoo 

3,607 

7 341 ! 

Netherlands 

5,352 

52 

Norway 

1,504 


Sweden 

696 

*3 

Uruguay 

*625 

_ 

Other countries ; 

3,566 

31 

Total. 

45,023 

48,950 






Division of Statistical and Histcaical Kosearch. Official sources except where otherwise noted, 

J One year only, < Three-year average* ^ Two-year average. 

» Intemational Institute of Agriculture. * Less than 500 gallons. 

> Four-year average. « Year beginning Julv l. 
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Tabl^: o2J >. — Cotiornced oil^ prime summer yellom: Average spot price per pound 
(barrels) j Xew York, 1890-19.2 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

i 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July ! 

1 

Aver- 

age 

1890 

Cents 

Cents 

; 

Cents CeTUs 



Cents 

Cents 

4.67 

Cents 
4. Cl 

Cents 

4.80 

Cents 

6.07, 

Cents 

5.48 

Cents 

5.48 

Cents 

5.50 

Cents 

1801 

5- 26i 

5,12 

4.67 

3.90 

a 93 

a 91 

3.90 

3.82 

4.17 

423 

428 

4 29, 

429 

1802 

4.17 

4.12 

4,06 

4.43 

5.51 


S 15 

7.47 

a 161 

6.50 

6.85 

5, 67! 

5 73 

3803 

5.00 

5.18 

6.281 5.03 

4.53 

4.74 

4.52 

4 21 

4 39' 

437 

438 

442 

4 72 

1894 

4.39j 

4.C0t 4.22 

a 96 3.85 

acsi a54 

3.50 

ass. 

3.65 

a GO 

ass 

j 

3.85 

1895 

3.67 

3.55 

a 70 

ass 

3.84 

3.78 

3.50 

3.41 

a 53' 

3.32 

3. 31 

a20( 

3.56 

1800 

3.07 

3.15 

a Bo 

3.501 3.12 

a OS 

3.12 

3.13 

3.10, 

a 18 

3. 12 

a 28. 

3.20 

1897 

3. 47 

3.57 

3. 17 

2 87 

a 91 

3.02 

3.01 

3.02 

3.031 

3.38 

3.33 

3.14' 

a 16 

18i8 

C. 12 

2.97 

a 97 

a 95 

a93 

3.12 

a 34 

a 49 

3.62i 

3.38 

a 42 

3.42 

3.22 

1899 

3.51 

3.62 

3.91 

3. 73 

4.29 

4.75 

5.02 

483 

5.04| 

5.00 

4 77 

490 

444 

1900 

1 56 

4. SI 

4.80 

4.40 

4.02 

4.09 

4.07 

423 

473 

4 59 

5.04 

3.10! 

451 

1901 

0 32 

6.47 

6.4i 

4,71 

6. 27t 5 68 

5.601 6.58 

6.66 

ail' 6.00 

5.84' 

5 ST 

19C2 

C4l 

5.SS 

5. OS 

4.71 

4.9S 

a 39 

5 41 

5 4S 

6.73 

5 71 

5 G4 

5.71 

5 4C 

1905 

,\54 

5.4S 

6.26 

4.55 

! 4.77 

4.84 

5.09 

4 94 

432 

3.78 

3.881 3.46 

486 

1904 

3. 78 

t 

3.SS 

3. 7f 

3.58 

3.31 

a j 2 

3.52 

3.43 

a 46 

1 

a 68 

3.80 

3.83 

3.60 

1905 

1 03 

r. 02 

3.47 

3.83 

a 97 

4.41 

4 20i 4. SO 

492 

5 18 

4 95 

5 OS 

435 

1900 

5 00 

5.08 

.5.70 

5 34 

5. BBi 5 95 

6 27 

0 20 

6.12 

7.3C 

7. 81 

7 49 

6 IG 

1907 ' 

7.34 

7.37 

6. 46 

4.65 

5.02 

G OS 

5 53 

5 34 

5.70 

6.09 

G.33 

6.07, 

a 00 

19Ci 

3 14 

6.27 

6 10 

5 13' 5 15 

5.53 

6 53 

5 45 

5.571 

6 73 

5 71 

5. 551 

5 40 

1DG9 

"Tie 

5.94 

C.I0 

6.84 

7.32 

7.30 

T.14 

7. 48* 7.76 

7 99 

7.96 

8. 51 

7. 19 

1910 

, 10.84, 

10.12 

8. il 

7 2S 

7.24 7.32 

7.03 

6. &: 

6. 19 

a 55 

6. 43 

6 SO 

7.47 

1911 

' 5.85' 

6.% 

6 07 

5 7S 

5.37 

5.39 

6 54 

6.69' a 46 

7 18 

0.86 

6 67 

a 14 

1912 

1 fi.47| 

6 38 

6.22; 

6.011 6.30 

6 25 

t) 35 6.44 

a 96' 

7.011 7.70 

9.11, 

6.77 

1913 

8.88 

7 f7 

' 7 Co' 

7 05 

6.86 

6.98 

7. 12 

7.38 

7.511 

7.181 7.30 

7.18' 

7.34 

Average IflOO-iO* 5.. 

7. .701 

7. 11 

0 78 

6 581 6. 62 

6.65! 6 64f 6.72 

6.98t 

7.18( 7.25 

7.47' 

G 98 


1914 1 

0. 67i 5. S7 

6 22| 5.55! 

1 5.83 

6.66 

7.08 

a 70 6. 61 

a40 

6. 18 

a 06 

6.23 

1915 , 

5. 78 a 30 

7.711 7.931 

ass 

a 99 

9.59 

10.53 10.73 

moi 

10.91 

iao4 

aos 

1916 1 

9.27 10.17 

11 . 75 ; la ;3i 

1 1Z8S 

ia82 

12 51 

3a62| 15.30 

ia23 

16.26 

14 52 

13.07 

1917 1 

1484. 1G.44| 

17.99 18.59 

1 { 1 

18.66 

20.09 

2a 33 

, 19.84j 19.75 

20.00 

20.25 

20.25 

laoi 

191'i 1 

20 251 20. 251 

1 20. »)! 20. 25 

^25 

20.25 

20.25 

20. 26! 2L 25 

21.25 

25.03 

27.37 

21.41 

1019 

25 SS 21, 33 

1 23. 00 22. 75 

21.50 

21. S6 

19.67 

19.07’ 18.64 

19.21 

16.70 

13. 21 

20 20 

1920 ! 

12 32, 13 -iS 

11. 43 10. 141 

a 91 

a 69 

1 7.34 

6.26' a 24 

7.2^ 

7.46 

8.57 

9.00 

A'serugc 1914-1920-.; 

! n 67| 18.411 13.91 13.% 

13, 70 

14 09 

13.82 

13.75 1406 

1446 

14.68 

14 29 

13.98 

1931 

1 ft G9i 9. SSj 

8 601 a 30( a 28 

a62| 

9.86 

n.48l 11.67 

11.71 

11.33 

la 97 

1 9.95 

1922 

9 90 8 '■*1 

a 88, 9.51 

9.81 

10 77i 

10.90 

11.78 11.76 

11.60 

11.48 

10.36 

10.44 

1923 

I 19.34 11.02: 

laoii 11.6^ 

11.00 

11.00 

iao3 

9.77 ia09 

9.82 

10.42 

11.98 

10.81 

1924 

j 13.83 10 ji| 

11.90j 10.86 

11. 41 





. . .. i 








1 1 

i i 1 

1 


Diviriou or c il an«I HiEtoncal Hosearcb. January, 1891-Docember, 190S, c*oiu piled fio*n Oil, 

1* tint t : d Drug Kep i*“ter, Nov. 7, 1910, p. 40, average price per gallon divided by 7 5 to convert t{» pound 
b»sia; lanaar>,irK50-Df cumber, 1021, from onniial remits of the New York Produce Exchange; 1022 and 
subsoqaentl.", f^rip^yu from Oil, Pjint and Drug Repoarter, avtrage of daily ranges. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL 


Table 324 . — Cottonseed mealf 36 per cent protein: Price per ton, Memphis, 1910- 

1924 


Year beginning 
August — 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 

1910- - 

$26.00 

$25.75 

$25.38 

$2138 

$2138 

$23.8$ 

$23.25 

$23.25 

$23.88 

$23.88 

$2150 

27.26 

$25.63 

$2151 

2291 

1911. 

22 50 

25.75 

24.63 

2163 

2163 

21 3S 

2213 

26.00 

27.25 

28.00 

26.76 

1912 

26.75 

25.63 

24.38 

2163 

25.50 

25.75 

2213 

25.13 

26. 75 

28.00 

28.76 

30.63 

26.42 

1913- 

31.7^ 

27.00 

27. 13 

27.38 

27.25 

26.7a 

26.13 

22 75 

27.^ 

27.75 

27.50 

27.75 

27.56 

19U 


23.75 

22. 75 

22.38 


2175 

27,25 

26.88 

26.50 


25-25 

25.13 

25.18 

1915 

1910 

25.63 

28.25 





32 25 
37.50 


28. 38 
32 25 

2288 
32 50 


27.25 

42.25 


29. 17 
37.27 

1917 

45.50 


46.50 

49.75 

46.50 

46.50 

46.50 

46.501 

46.50 

46.50 



46.31 

1918 — 

46.50 

46.60 

46.50 

Ew:*] 

■TlilT 





6100 

59.13 

69.75 

63.87 

1919 

76.25 




69.25 



65.75 

6181 

65.13 

63.63 


6266 

199(0 _ . 


61.25 

39.60 

3113 


28.33 


25.17 

23.50 

22 92 

29.75 


33.67 



Av. 1914-1920 


40.77 

40.93 

4211 

42.04 


40.64 

40.42 


41.11 

41.97 

4279 

4L73 


1021 

36.44 



33.44 

34.20 

3175 

36. 12 

41-12 


43.75 


E!?Et! 

37.97 

1922 



37,60 

42.80 


41,90 

41.25 


.39. 10 

38.25 


KliCrr 

38.38 

1923 


40.20 

40.75 

mvmli 

1^ 

39.10 

37.75 



36.50 

nil 

32 75 

32 77 

1924 

39.90 

37.75 


36.30 

36.75 











Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 1910-1918, compiled from Cotton Oil Press; 1919-1924, 
compiled from reports of Hay, Peed, and Seed Division. 


Table 325 . — Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent protein, bagged: Average price per ton at 

16 markets, 1924 


Market 


Jan. 


Fefa. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Jane 


July 


Aag. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Atlanta — 
Baltimore.. 

Boston 

Bi^Salo 


Chicago 

CincMuaati--. 
Kansas City i 
Los Angeles I. 

Memphis. 


f yrmt.ha. 1 

Philadelphia. 


$40.80 

46.30 

47.90 

45.60 


$39.25 

43.60 

44.90 

44.30 


45.20 42.501 

45.10 

47.10 
43.75 


$37.00 

43.60 

43.40 

43.40 

41.80 


$3a.4(Hl 


j$37.20 
4A 3d 44.50 
43.60 
43.60 


43,30 

43.25 


'$37.30 

45.50 

44.10 

4A50 


$37.7a$30.SO 
47.00 


42.501 40.3(M 
44. 6d 43.25 


46.70 

45w50 


44.2^ 


45. Od 


48.20 45.10 
4& 80 43.50 


39. 10 


42.40 42.50 

37. 7& 36.70 

43.50 

4a 10 45.70 
4^80 45.20 


4L75 
39.00 
43.25 

42.10 42.00] 42.00] 43.50] 


41.40 42.10 
39.90 3S1.90 43.2d 
42.80 


4C7d 


4&.m 


aaed 




Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Ban Francisco* 

Savannah 


50.75 

48.00 


46.00 
43.60 4a Id 39.75 

51.00 
41.80 


44.50 


50.2ffl 
40. 4d 


43.25 


48.80 
3a 20 


45.26 

44.75 

42.90 

38.75 
4a 75 
3a25 


45.00 
45.10 

42.40 

saso 

49.00 
3a 10 


44.75 

46.25 

4^30 


3a75 
45.25 
4a 10 
4a 50 


4a ed 46. 4d 


41.40 

50.00 

saio 


43.40 

61.00 

8a40 


45.70 
4a 75 
48.20 

45.00 

39.90 
4a 80 

49.00 
47.30 

4a 70 
43.76 
6L25 
4L40 


42 40 
42 25 
4a 10 
44.25 

37.75 
43.90 
4225 
4a 30 

4270 

4L75 

6L35 


37.50 

44.90 

45.90 
4240 

42.00 

41.90 
46.70 

42.00 

37.40 

4200 

48.90 

45.50 

4225 
42 60 
50.^ 

41.00 


3230 
44.10 
4230 
42 75 

41.70 

40.90 

45.50 

42.00 

32 30 
4220 
4210 

44.50 

4200 

3240 

50.00 
3270 


3290 

44.10 

44.00 
4240 

41.40 
4270 
46.60 
4200 

3275 

4210 

49.00 
44.10 

4250 

3275 

6270 

39.40 


.Dtvisicn of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Division. 


i F<Hrty-three per cent protein. 


* Forty-one cent protein. 




















766 Yem^ook of the Department of Agriculture, 


Tasl': 0 ^ 1 . — CottoiLisced oil, prime aummet yellow: Average spot price per pound 
(barrels) j New York, 1890-1934 


Ytar 'begSjning 
jLugast 

Aug. * 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. ^ 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

I 

May j June 

\ 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1890 - 







4.61 

4.80 

6.07, 

5.48 

5.48 

5. .fin 


1891 

5. 2b, 

6.12 

4.67 

3.90 

a 93 

3. oil 

3.90 

3.82 

4.17t 

4.23 

4.28 

4.29. 4.'^ 

1892 

4.17 

4.12 

4-G5 

4.43 

6.51 

6.66 

a 16 

7.47 

a 16' 

6.50 

6.86 

a 671 5.73 

1893 

5.W 

6.18 

6. 23# 

6.03 

4.63 

4,74 

4.52 

4.21 

4.39 

4.37 

4.38 

4.42 

4.72 

1694 

4.3Qj 

4. CO 

4.22 

a 96 

ass 

aesj 

a 54 

3.50 

ass 

3.65 

3.60 

a 58 

3.80 

1895 

3. 6. 

3.55 

a 70 

3.88 

3.84 

3.78 

3.50 

a 41 

a 62 

3.32 

a 31 

3.20. 3.58 

1898 

3.07; 

3.15 

ass 

3.56 

a 12 

a OS 

a 12 

a 13 

a 10 

3.18 

a 12 

a28 

3.20 

1897 

3, 47t 

3.67 

a 17 

a87 

a 91 

3.02 

a 01 

3.02 

a 03 

ass 

3.33 

a 14 

1 3.16 

1898 

3. 12 

2.97 

a 97 

a 95 

a93 

3.12 

3.34 

3.49 

a 62 

ass 

3.42 

3.42 

3,22 

1899 

S. 51 

3.52 

3.94 

a 73 

4.29 

4.75 

5.02 

4.83 

ao4 

5.00 

4.77 

4.90 

444 

1900, - 

1.5S 

4.81 

4- so 

4.40 

4.02 

4.09 

4.07 

4.23 

4.73 

4.59 

5.04 

a 10 

4.54 

im, 

32 

5.47 

6.48 

4.71 

5.27 

5.68 

a 50 

5.58 

5.66 

6.11 

6.00 

5.8^ 

5.s: 

19C2 > 

r.. C4I 

5.SS 

5.08 

4.71 

4.98 

5.39 

5.41 

6.48 

6.73 

6.71 

6.64 

5.71 

6.40 

1903, 

5. 54, 

5.49 

6.26 

4.55 

4.77 

4.84 

5.09 

4.94 

4.32 

a 78 

3.88 

3.46 

466 

1904 

•1.78' 

i 

3. 88 

a /h 

3.58 

3.31 

3.12 

a 52 

3.43 

a46 

3.68 

3. 80 

ass 

1 3.60 

1905 ’ 

4. 03 

3.62 

3.47 

3.83 

a 97 

4.41 

4.20 

4.50 

4.92 

a 18 

4.96 

5.08 

435 

1006 , 

5.00 

5.08 

5.70 

5 34 

5. 65 

5.95 

6.27 

C.2G 

6. 12 

7.30 

7 81 

7.49 

. 6.16 

1907 * 

7. 34 

7. 37 

6.46 

4.65 

6.02 

6. OS 

5.53 

5. 34 

a 70 

6.09 

0. 33 

a 07 a 00 

lOOS. - ' 

5. 14 

5.27 

5, 10 

5.131 5.15 

5.53 

1 5. 53 

' a 45 

5.671 

5.731 5.71 

6.551 5.40 

19C9 

0 40i 

6.94, 

6. ro. 

6.84 

7.32 

~7,30 

7. 14 

7. 48' 7.70 

7.99 

7.96 

8.6li 7.19 

1910 1 

10. 84 

10. 12' 

8.11 

7.29 

7.24 

7.32 

7.03 

6.6C 

6.19 

6.65 

6.43 

6.89 

, 7.47 

191]., ‘ 

5. 85 

6.U0 

5. 97! 

5.73 

5.37 

5.39 

6. 54 

6.69 

6.46 

7,18 

6.86 

6.67 

6.14 

1912 ! 

0, 47t 

6.38 

6.22' 

6.01 

6.30 

6.25 

6.35 

6.44’ 6.96 

7.01t 7,70 

9.11 

6.77 

1913., 1 

8.88 

7.671 

7. OOj 

7.05 

6.86 

6.98, 

7.12 

7.38, 7.51 

7.18 

7.30 

7.18 

’ 7.34 

Averat: e lODh-iO 1 

7. :x)( 

7.41 

0. 78i 

6.58 

6.62 

6.65! 

6 64 

8.72I a98 

7.18 

7.25 

7.47| 6.98 

1914 1 

6. 67 

^.87 

j~22| 

~.55 

5.83 

6.56 

7708 

6.70 

6.61 

a 40 

' a 18 

aoc 

6.23 

1915., 

5. 78 

6. 30 

7.71 

7.9£ 

8.38 

8.90 

9.59 

lass 

1 30.73 

10.91 

laoi 

iao4 

8. 98 

1916., 

9.27 

10.17 

11. 75i 

lass 

lasa 

ia32 

12.51 

ia62i 15.30 

16.23 

16.26 

14,52 

13.07 

1917., - 1 

14,84 

^ 16.44 

17.99 

18. 59 

18.65 

20.09 

20.33 

19.84, 19.75 

2a 00 

20.25 

20.26 

laoi 

1918., - 

20.25 

20.25 

2a 25 

20.25 

2a 25 

20.26 

20.25 

20.25 

21, as 

21.25 

25.03 

27.37 

21.41 

1919. - 

25.88 

21.33 

23.00 

22.75 

21. 5C 

21.86 

19.07 

1 19.07 

18.54. 19.21 

16.70 

ia2i 

20 . 2 s 

1920 1 

12.32 

13. 48 

11.43 

10.14 

8.91 

a 59 

7.31 

1 6.261 6.24| 7.22 

7.46 

8.67 

1 9.9J 

Average J9t4-1920— 

33. 57i 

13 41 

13. 91 

1 13.961 laro 

' 14.09 

ias2 

1 13. 75 

14.06t 

14.29 

13.98 

1921., 

8.69 

9.88 

aool a30i 8.28 

”g7^ 

9.80 

! 11.481 n.57| 11.7x1 11.33 

10.97 

' ~9T95 

1922 

9.96 

8. 54 

1 8.88 

9.5; 

. 0.81 

10.77 

10.90 

11.78 11.70 

11. 6C 

11.48 

10.35, 10.44 

1923 

n 34 

n.62 

I laoi 

11. 6'^! 11. 0€ 

11.00 

10.03 

9.77110.09 

9.82 

10.42 

11.98 

10.81 

1924 

j 13.83 

10. 54 

11. 0( 

10.86 11.41 

1 


! 












i , — J 

1 


Divi intsi c Crtutictlr \1 an<i Uistorical Research. January, lisQl-Dceembcr, 1908, compiled from Oil, 
Rjint inriDriig Rep rter, Nov. 7, IWIO, p. -^0, averape price per gallon divided by 7.5 to convert to pound 
hsubia; Jiitjuarj, W’O-rn'Ccmlier, 1021, from ciniiiial reports of the New York Produce Eichange; 1922 and 
sahtii fiULXit!.'’# < .np^lc I from Oil, P.^mt and Drug Reporter, average of dally ranges. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL 

Table 324. — Cottonseed meal^ 36 per cent protein: Price per ton, Memphis, 1910-- 

1924 

Aug. Sept. Oet. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. I May June July 


$26. 00 $25. 75 $25. 38 $24. 38 $24. 38 $23. 88 $23. 25 $23. 25 $23. 88 $23. 88 $24. 50 $25. 63 $24. 51 

26.50 26.75 24.63 24.63 24.63 24.38 25.13 26.00 27.25 28.00 27,25 26.75 26.91 

26.75 25.63 24.38 24.63 25.50 25.75 25.13 25.13 26.75 28.00 28.76 30,63 26.42 

31.75 27.00 27.13 27.38 27.25 26.75 26.13 26-75 27.^ 27.75 27.50 27.76 27.66 


4. 28.00 23.75 22.75 22.38 23.60 24.75 27,25 26.88 26.50 26.00 26.26 26.13 26.18 

6 25,83 27,13 30.60 32.00 34.00 32.25 29.00 28.38 28.88 27.75 27.25 27.25 29.17 

6 28.25 30.75 35.25 39.25 39.00 37.50 36.25 36.25 38.60 39.50 42.25 44.50 37.27 

7 45.50 43.00 45.50 49.75 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 46,50 46.50 46.-50 46.50 46.31 

8 46.50 46.50 46.50 54.00 54.00 54.00 64.00 54.00 64.00 54.00 69.13 69.75 53.87 

9 76.25 63.00 66.50 70.25 69.25 71.00 65.00 65.75 64.81 65.13 63.63 69.40 66.66 

55.00 51.25 39.50 34.13 28.00 28.33 26.50 25.17 23.50 28.92 29.75 34.00 33.67 


Av. 1914-1920.. 43.59 40.77 40.93 43.11 42.04 42.05 40.64 40.42 40,38 41.11 41.97 43.79 41.73 

21 36.44 36.00 34.50 33.44 34.20 34.75 36.12 41.12 43.00 43.75 42. 60 lo. 80 37.97 

22 34.00 32.60 37.60 42.80 42.10 41.90 41.26 39.60 39.10 38.26 36.00 35.40 38.38 

23 39.00 40.20 40.75 42.70 40.60 39.10 37.75 36.70 36.60 36.60 36.60 38.75 38.77 

24 39,90 37.75 37.40 36.30 36.75 


Division of Statistic^ and Historical Research. 1910-1918, compiled from Cotton Oil Press; 1919-1924, 
compiled from reports of Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 


Table 325. — Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent protein, bagged: Average price per ton at 

16 markets, 1924 



Division of Statistical and Historical Researcli, Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Division. 

1 Forty- three per cent protein. » Forty-one cent protein. 
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Table 326 . — Cottonseed meal: Price per ton paid hy farmers, United States, 1910- 

1924 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported monthly by country dealers. 


HAY 

Table 327. — Hay, tame: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United Stcdes, 

1909-1924 
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Table 328 . — Hay^ wild: Acreage^ producUon^ and farm valicCt United Stalest 

1909-19U 



Acre- 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Prodtie- 

tion 

Farm 

price 

per 

ton 

Farm 

value 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Farm 

price 

per 

ton 

Farm 

value 

lOflft _ - 

1,000 
acres 
117, 186 
17, 187 
17,187 
17,427 
16,341 
16, 752 
16,796 
16,636 

Short 
tens 
1.07 
.77 
.71 
1.04 
.92 
1.11 
1.27 
1. 19 

IMO 
short 
tons 
18,383 
13, 151 
12, 155 
18, 043 
15, 063 
18, 615 
21,343 
19,800 

I>oUs. 

1,000 

dolls. 

1917 


Short 
ions 
0.93 
.94 
1.07 
1. 11 
.98 
1.02 
1. 12 
.97 

1,000 

short 

tons 

15. 131 

14. 479 
18, 401 1 
17,460 
15, 391 

16. 131 
17,361 

14.480 

Dolls. 
13.49 
16.23 
16.60 
11.35! 
6.63 1 
7. 14 ‘ 
7.88 
7.86 

uooo 

doUs. 
204,086 
230,487 
303,639 
198, 115 
101,991 
115, 176 
136, m 
113,859 

1010 



1918 

1011 



1919 _ __ 

1012 







1921 

— 

im 

1915 

1916 

7.49 

6.80 

7.90 


1922 

1923 

1924 


Pivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Census acre^. > Preliminary. 


Table 329 . — Hay^ wild: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 

1928 and 1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, 
basis Dec. 1 
price 

State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, 
basis Dec. 1 
price 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 1 

1923 

1924 i 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924? 

1923 

19241 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short 

IDQQ 

short 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

short 

1.000 

short 

i,m 

1,000 


acres 

offres 

tons 

ions 

dollars 

dollars 


acres 

acres 

torn 

ions 

dollars 

dollars 

Me 

16 

16 

18 

16 

198 

144 

N. Dak— 

2,222 

2,286 

2,222 

2,m 

11,999 

1^487 

N. H 

12 

12 

11 

11 

126 

121 

S. Dak 

3,491 

3,316 

4,189 

2,487 

24,a96 

15, 171 

vt 

13 

13 

13 

13 

150 

143 

. 

^296 

2,173 

2,526 

2^173 

20,208 

15,211 

Mslisi 

12 

12 

12 

12 

193 

180 

TTans 

'892 

915 

1,063 

1,034 

f,^2 

7^341 

n. T 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

16 

Ky 

23 

22 

23 


'276 

'348 

Conn 

9 

9 

11 

10 

199 

160 

Term 

55 

60 

60 

50 

816 

700 

N. Y_ 

67 

67 

79 

86 

924 

886 

Ala 

25 

22 

20 

16 

276 

232 

W J 

22 

22 

26 

29 

390 

371 

Mifis_ - ^ 

43 

40 

52 

24 

614 

Bsn 


25 

24 

29 

32 

450 

384 

La „ 

18 

18 

22 

18 

264 

265 

Pd 

2 

2 

3 

4 

32 

50 


207 

215 

228 

215 

2,850 

3,118 

Md- 

4 

4 

5 

6 

SO 

SO 

Okla 

520 

525 

610 

473 

5, 610 

4,688 

Va 

14 

16 

14 

19 

210 

274 

Ark i 

126 

126 

152 

94 

1^900 

1, 194 

W. Va.... 

11 

12 

11 

16 

154 

208 

Mont - 

663 

653 

594 

588 

41752 

i 5,292 

N. C 

100 

101 

100 

101 

1.550 

1,616 

Wyn, 

315 

316 

331 

284 

2,979 

^698 

S. G 

6 

6 

5 

4 

80 

69 

Oolo 

373 

340 

392 

340 

4,116 

3,298 

Ga. 

16 

16 

14 

10 

207 

150 

N. Mex... 

40 

38 

32 

30 

448 

405 

Fla 

6 

5 

6 

4 

93 1 

70 

Ariz 

12 

4 

16 

a 

243 

24 

Ohio 

2 


2 


27 


Utah 

117 

99 

178 

134 

1,246 

1,273 

JCnd 

24 

26 

23 

26 

280 

185 

Nev 

181 

136 

197 

136 

1,970 

1, 788 


61 

62 

70 

84 

833 

924 

Idaho 

132 

121 

168 

139 

1,232 

1,320 

Mich 

62 

54 

62 

68 

533 

6^ 

Wash 

27 

24 

43 

24 

400 

317 

Wifi 

368 

298 

478 ' 

387 

4,780 

3,251 

Oreg . 

226 

210 

2^ 

168 

2, 116 

1,830 

Minn 

2,041 

1,922 

2,347 

2,249 

21,123 

4 Q*i4 

17,992 

Halif 

152 

114 

162 

84 

1,520 

1,428 


ilfU 

361 

4ai i 

466 






Mo 

125 

129 

138 1 

167 

1,228 

O, 9QO 

1,334 

U. S,— 

IT 

15,556 

14,931 

17,361 

14,480 

136, 734! 

113 859 


Pivision of Crop and Lrrestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 


V 
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Table 330. — Hay. tame: Acreage^ produciion, and total farm value, hy Staiee, 

1921-’192A 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island 

Connecticm 

New York j 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ' 

Delavtaie , 


Acreage 


Production 


Total value, basis Dec 

1, pnee 

1921 1 

i 

i 1922 i 

t 

1923 

19241 

1921 

1922 ’ 

1 

1923 1 

19211 

1921 ) 

( 

1922 

1923 

19241 


1 



If, 000 

1 

1,0l0 

1,000 

1,000 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 \ 

sKoit j 

1 short j 

hhert 

shoit 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

ceres 

acres | 

acres 

acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1,246 

1,233' 

1, 245 

1, 245 

1,004 

1,545' 

1,594 

1, 432 

20,080 

20, 240: 

21, 519 

18,616 

450 

4f0 

441 

442 

434 

5531 

53S 

516' 

12, 162 

10, 784 

10,222 

9,546 

900| 

, 909 

918 

946 

926 

1,2C0 

1,285 

1, 420 

20, 372| 

22,050 

21,202 

22,882 

423 

430 

434 

434 

, 632 

568 

595 

586 

14, 364 

13, 01 A 

16,470 

14,054 

45 

45 

45 

45] 

1 ® 

58 

1 

56 

62 

1,566 

1, 537 

1 1,501 

1,488 

320 

320' 

320 

320 

410 

' 433 

421 

416 

10,660 

11,258 

' 10, 104 

10,400 

4,895 

4,870 

4,919 

4,944. 

, 4,9^7 

6,S23 

6,6SS 

*7,241 

89,406 

96,204 

1 108,340 

104,994 

300 

303 

312 

321 ' 

400 

489f 

328 

584 

7,200 

8,851 

8,823 

11,096 

3,025 

i 2,920 

2,910 

2,949 

3,03-1 

4,5h9 

3,066 

4,748 

61, 76ll 

66,623 

1 66,919 

76,968 

73 

i 

SI' 

; 93 

89 

iifi. 

95 

156 

1,558 

2,204 

1,995 

2,635 


Maryland 390' 406 

Virginia | 0301 1,010 

West Vii fnma 7251 708 

North Carolina.. COO 800 

South Carolina--' 396 455. 


Georgia.., 

Florida... 

Ohio 

Indiana. - 
Illlnols_— 


I 693' 728 

110, 126| 
3,213 3,3741 
2,3t.O 2,700, 
3, 172 3,645 


Michigan 2,873 

Wisconsin. 3.064 

Minnesota 1,049 

Iowa 3,171 

Missoun 3,200 

North Di^ota 961 

South Dakota 970 

Nebraska 1,666 

Kansas 1,552 

Kentucky 1,051 


49S' C5Sl 405 
913 1,314 1,019 
880 1,0311 895 


i 3,344' 4, 083 5,072 3,913 
i 2,290, 2,5631 3,695 2,597' 
8,674' 3,744' 6,281 4,266, 


740 7, 520 

3,370 36, 160 
1,173 15,400 
7281 10,256 
174j 0,540 

4551 9,764^ 
114 2,223 

5,282 46,954! 
3,424 33,319 
5,511 50,544, 


3,105 3,198 : 
3,187 3,203! - 
2, 016 2, 056' J 
3, 139 3, 202( - 
3,310 3,476 : 

896 1,024 : 
1,050 1,059 : 
1,584 1,604 1 
1,630 1,583, : 
1,130 1,030 


4,4671 3,919! I 
6,348 4,2431 ( 
3, 1341 2, 522 i 
4,925 4,779' I 
3,876. 4,0481 ^ 

1,619 1,337 ; 
1,809, 1,847 : 
3,028 8,824. ; 
3,510j 3,592 ; 
1,619 1,541 : 


Alabama 

Mississippi.. 
Louisiana... 
Texas 


Oklahoma... 

Arkansas.... 


Wyoming-, 

Colorado.., 


New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


329, 

1,382! 

l,354l 

L421! 

1,541 

1,843* 

1, 564 

1, 730 

23,SS6 

30,22- 

836 

76© 

789, 

823! 

763 

724* 

634 

590 

11,903 

12,308 

428 

458 

471 

47P 

486 

55^ 

590 

405) 

7,047 

1 8, 076 

208 

214 

214' 

21S! 

2n8 

28:i: 

308 

157' 

3, 762 

3,790 

639' 

671 

723| 

747 

S95 

1,049 

1, 183 

S44j 

8,860 

12, Of 4 

910 

905 

936 

9&3 

1,474 

l,f)0b 

1,600 

1.42’ 

12, 087 

20, lOoI 

609' 

585 

5761 

563 

708 

734 

727, 

60:' 

9,600 

9,982 

,045 

1,045 

1, loo; 

1,323, 

1,809. 

1,973 

2,162' 


10, 260 

17, 757 

690 

715 

730 

730 

1,239' 

3,356 

1,409 

1, 333' 

9,292 

1 11,526 

, 195j 

1, 191 

1,203 

3, 2481 

2,576 

2,273 

2,463 

2, 'M 

17, 774 

1 25, 45S 

391 

162 

158, 

145' 

43:i| 

292 

331 

309 

5,524 

' 5,694 

ISO' 

1C5 

1C2 

161 

404' 

54*3 

577 

616 

0, 032 

t 9,774 

490 

500 

623' 

5'JU 

1,238 

1,3S5 

1,40: 

1,497 

7,076 

11, 3571 

'-I 

ITJi 

ISO, 

180‘ 

j 

478 

505 

480 

394 

4 302 

5,059. 

,029 

1,029 

1 060 

1, 018 

2,910 

2,591 

2,649 

2, 059 

19, 497 

j 

20,910' 

,0(te 

9*s7 

1, 005 

1, 079 

2,234 

1.959 

2, 36 •» 

1, 

2!, 457 

31, 736 

995, 


984 

987j 

2,rs7, 

1.929 

2,207 

1,441 

20, 4f 3 

20,234 

,129! 

2,1US 

2,0601 

2, fv»r! 

4,055' 

5,217 

5,265 

4,823 

5-1, 5(X1 

> 78, 255 


Oregon 

California-. 


United States . . fS, 769,61, 159 59, 868 Ol, 4 54 458 95, 748 89, 250 97, 970,998, OoQ 1, 202, 065 1, 261, 486' 1, 353, 789 
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Table 331. — Hay^ tame: Yield in short tons per acre^ hy States^ 1909-19^4 
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Tabi® 332. — Hay, wild: Yield in short ioiis per acre, by St<Ues, 1910-19S4 


Ftr*te 

1 

1911 

1912 

1 

1913 

■ 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av.' 

1914-1 

19201 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Ton^l TotiJ To w 

Torn, 

Tons 

Tors 

Tons 

Tons Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Toiisl 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tom 

Mo 

1.06 1 


9.96 



1. 05 >0. 95 1 


100 




100 1 

0.86 

110 

110 0.96 

2v\H 

1.05 { 

.85 

105 

Kill] 

.94 

1 00 1 

K&l 

twisa 


.90 

nPiai 

.95 

.96 

.80 

LOO 

•94 .95 

vt 

1. 10 


125 

103 

111 


105 

t,35 , 

100 


Sul 


mm 

100 

110 

100 1.00 

Mass 

1.05 

.88 

105 

1 01 

100 

1 10 

105 

iiioai 

igiiai 

SSI 

1 10 


106 

100 

100 

100 100 

E.I 



.93 

.97 

.92 

100 

OJ 

IQ 

.90 

.90 

.90 


.96 

.88 

.90 

• 95 .85 

Conn. 


.90 

.95 

.89 

.94 

1 15 

.95 

117 1 


WSII 

108 


1 05 

1 10 

LOO 

120 1.07 

K. y 

1.05 

.87 

ml 

100 

Kia 

1 30 

msm\ 

145 

125 

iHgai 

126 

119 

121 

100 

118 

118 1.28 

N. J 


.90 

1 30 

1 15 

1 16 

1 50 

115 

145 

1 46 

130 


1 36 

1 34 

123 

140 

120 1.30 

Pfl 

1.20 

.So 

125 

120 

132 

1 16 


155 

1 30 

.96 

126 

124 

121 

120 

120 

116 135 

Del 

1.25 


120 

1 15 

1 10 

124 


128 

112 

114 

133 


126 

,87 

124 

136 175 

MrL 

1. 25 

.65 * 

135 

115 

110 

1 15 

110 

125 

114 

1 17 

138 

145 

123 

120 

112 

115 140 

Va 


.60 


1 16 

.98 

.87 

mm 


mm\ 

105 

112 

126 

108 

.75 

100 

100 L25 

W. Va-— 

1.10 


mil 

1 IS 

101 

.95 

110 

120 

120 

120 

1 14 

120 

1 14 

1 10 

120 

1 00 1.30 

N. C 

1.20 


1 10 

1 15 

1 11 

1 10 

E£a 

107 

1 01 


Bfga! 

120 

111 

100 

100 

100 100 

S.C 

1,20 

1.05 ' 

1 

mM 

1 15 

1 12 

115 

140 

125 

125 


1 10 

120 

120 

.81 

100 

,85 .60 

Gr. 

1.30 

1.30 

130 

1 36 

131 

1 15 

E^l 

125 


.91 

.96 

.90 

107 

100 

.92 

-90 .60 

Fh 

1.20 

115 

mm 

1 20 

116 

flfeil 

1 15 


iiRa 

HW»1 


.95 

104 

1 gil 

.90 

• 85 .80 

Ohio 

1.25 

litT« 

1 30 

120 

116 

110 

142 

hKm 

ncta 

tmm 

130 

128 

134 


160 

115 __ 

lEd 

1.25 

1^1 

130 

[K3 

111 

1 10 


Rcfai 

120 

120 

120 

120 

121 

1 i/a 

1 14 

115 100 

m 

1. 10 

.75 

110 

.85 

.95 

w 

y^a| 

120 

Emi 


115 

120 

123 

■ ^ 

125 

116 136 

Mich 

1. 10 

.95 

1 10 

.86 

BK!II 

125 

1 15 

133 

125 

{IS 

126 

128 

122 

110 

130 

120 125 

Wjs 


mm 

126 

130 

1 11 

133 

135 

147 

137 

165 

136 

128 

139 

120 

130 

130 130 

Minn 


.70 

IBM 

1 10 

.90 

144 

136 

152 

124 

1 15 

146 

mm 

1 37 

128 

122 

116 117 

Iowa 


.60 

HKa 

IMEI 

.88 

itMa 

135 

130 

1 15 

120 

126 

127 

125 

1 16 

1 14 

1. 20 1 26 

Mo-. 


,50 

Jgm 

.60 

.78 

.84 

1 16 

110 


.76 

1 16 

112 

102 

110 

.95 

110 122 

N.Bak-.- 

.50 

.80 


.90 

.80 

102 

115 

120 

.66 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.97 

1^3 

105 

100 .95 

S.Dak... 

.60 

Ka 


.80 

\wm 

isa 

140 

125 

.90 

HOI 


1 12 

111 

.80 

.90 

120 .75 

Nebr 

.75 

.65 

illifa 

.90 

.82 

107 

120 

LIO 

.85 

.88 


102 

102 

.84 

.86 

110 100 

Kans 

.00 


105 

.70 

.81 

.96 

140 

EM£1 

.80 


116 

.97 



110 

118 113 

Ky i 


.90 

105 

.80 

.95 

120 

120 

115 

ISO 

lyQ 

110 

gg: 

116 

a^a 

116 

too 120 

Tenn 

LIS 

.96 

110 

105 



110 

120 

1 10 


1 10 

■115 

1 12 

115 

BEI 

110 LOO 

Ala 

1.20 

1.20 

ynfa 

1 15 

Lie 

1 38 

120 

120 

mm 

ilitM 


IWtIil 

112 

.90 

.80 

.80 .TO 

Miss. 

1,20 

iMa 

1 25 

115 

122 

1 20 

110 

126 

122 

120 

1 30 

1 30 

122 


110 

120 .60 

La- 

1.35 

lasaf^ 

tma 

120 

155 


140 

125 

Biga 

150 

130 

134 


120 100 

Tex- 

.so 

.70 

100 

.90 

.88 

125 



.76 

,60 

125 

110 


n 

lag 

110 100 

Okla 

.80 

,60 

IBBl 

.70 

,75 

,68 

125 


.70 

.56 

120 

120 1 

.94 

IBBtl 

.90 

.98 .90 

Ark 

1.06 

,90 

wJfAj 

isni 

.99 

fa<3 

120 


112 

.90 

120 

1 16 

Mm 

lOo 


121 .75 

Mont 

,80 

110 

ItBiM 

1 .95 

.96 

.94 

1 10 

ilCtItl 

.75 

.76 

.35 

.95 

.82 

HQ] 

.90 

.91 .90 

Wyo— — 


.95 

.90 

Ka 

.94 


Ha 

.95 

iwga 

110 

.92 

mm 


.80 

.95 

106 .90 

Odo- 

Bu 

.90 

110 

.95 

.96 

1.20 

1 12 

.92 

y|g 

.94 

.89 

106 

102 


.97 

106 100 

N,Mex-_- 

.70 

,95 

ESI 

.70 

,81 

1^^ 

.90 

,66 

.87 

.70 

.90 

.82 

.81 

,85 

.80 

.80 .80 



.70 

mm 

.75 

ilia 

.88 


.70 

mm 

126 


100 


.94 

iHPitl 

.60 

126 .60 

triah 

1. 60 

tl 55 

im] 

150 

156 

160 

160 

150 

176 

1 10 

1 17 

123 

142 

inttil 

138 

162 135 

Nev— — 

11.60 


130 

110 

140 

ml 

\m 


150 

.60 

.84 


\m 

1.11 

169 


100 

Idaho 

1. oO 

160 

Sol 

150 


11125 

140 

120 

140 

1 10 


120 

122 

iinB!i 

120 


116 

Wash 

fl,20 

140 

1125 

125 

128 

ESS 

120 

140 

140 

1 83 


1 15 

128 


114 

168 

100 

Orftg . _ . 

,1. 15 

120 

<125 

120 

120 

122 

130 

110 

110 


IL 18 

120 

116 

1 10 

niiltl 

liIgTil 

.76 

CaliL—. 

m 

ll 10 

mg] 

Iggj 

105 

120 

110 

iisa 

1 15 

.95 

BBl 

104 

[gEI 

gg 

110 

1^1 

.74 

V. S.._. 

.77 

,.71 

104 

.92 

.86 

111 

127 

119 

.93 

.94 

107 

111 



m 

112 

.97 
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Table 333 . — Hay^ alfalfa: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, hy States, 

1920-192A 


Thousands of acres 


New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Connecticut 

New York 


1920 

1921 

1922 





New Jersey-.— 
Pennsylvania — 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 


132 

145 

155 

163 

172 

15 

15 

17 

19 

24 

30 

32 

35 

36 

36 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

11 

16 

15 

20 

24 

23 

29! 

35 

36 


Yield per acre (short Production (thousands of 
tons) short tons) 


1 3.00. 

1 2.60 3.00 3.00 2.20 2.85 
1 2.80 3.00 3.10 3.50 3.00 
1 2.60 3.50 3.50 2.40 2.86 


West Virginia.. - 
North Carolina- 
South Carolina— 

Georgia 

Ohio 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan... 
Wisconsin. . 
Minnesota. 


70 80 

100 107 
95 143 
106 131 


2.45 2.55 2.70 2.35 2.35 


6 6 6 2.30 2.40 2.45 2.30 2.50 

4 4 5 2.40 2.10 2.40 2.30 2.70 

3 3 3 2.20 2.25 2.20 2.00 1.80 

4 4 4 2.00 2.25 2.40 2.10 1.80 

118 120 124r2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.50 

95 105 95 2.50 2.10 a 34 2.40 2.30 

124 136 177 2.70 2.59 2.70 2.90 2.86 

246 338 448 2.30 2.26 2.35 2.10 2.35 

92 165 266 2.70 2.66 2.67 2.30 2.80 

88 123 268 2.90 2.60 2.61 2.34 2.70 


Iowa 180 187 192 230 276 2.84 

Missouri 168 164 170 185 200 2.52 

North Dakota— 56 66 65 80 120 1.90 

South Dakota... 459 608 543 690 608 2.33 

Nebraska 1,2331,1901,1631,163 1,211 2.70 


Kansas 1,2311,065 919 885 884 2.20 

Kentucky 51 63 68 68 64 2.00 

Tennessee 19 20 25 27 28 2.20 

Alabama 10 10 20 26 23 1.87 

Mississippi...— 28 24 24 22 18 2.30 

Louisiana 8 12 18 21 13 2.90 

Texas 66 67 60 63 60 2.60 

Oklahoma 365 348 382 366 384 2.10 

Arkansas 77 83 78 76 71 2.46 

Montana 424 466 486 536 614 2.15 

Wyoming 437 459 475 600 495 2.30 

Colwado 846 818 818 783 803 2.80 

New Mexico 127 132 107 104 87 2.70 

Arizona 94 121 134 135 135 3.80 

Utah 380 412 431 458 473 2.80 


366 384 2. 10 

76 71 2.46 

536 614 2. 15 


2.91 2.67 3.00 3,05 
2.05 2.40 2.35 2 50 
2 20 2 60 210 2 00 
1.90 2.22 210 1.80 
236 207 260 2.40 

l.Ki 245 2 51 242 
1.80 2 30 2 20 2 20 
2.25 2.30 2 26-220 
1.70 1.50 1.60 1.60 
260 230 241 1.25 

280 2 76 2 33 1.25 
250 240 260 1.85 
210 1.96 3.90 1.80 
220 210 225 1.68 
225 2 20 2 15 201 

2 00 215 210 2 00 
250 215 2.25 230 
2 60 2 40 2.60 2.70 
3.60 3.70 4.00 4.30 
270 2 92 2 81 290 


921 

1922 

1923 

1924» 



t 

3 


3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

362 

426 

391 

447 

39 

48 

42 

66 

82 

94 

85 

85 

6 

6 

6 

5 

29 

44 

34 

49 

41 

67 

74 

79 

12 

15 

14 

15 

6 

10 

9 

14 

7 

7 

6 

5 

9 

10 

8 

7 

226 

295 

312 

310 

168 

222 

252 

218 

277 

335 

394 

504 

322 

578 

710 

1,063 

348 

246 

856 

742 

200 

230 

288 

724 

544 

613 

690 

842 

336 

408 

436 

600 

123 

162 

168 

240 


1,069 966 1,205 1,239 1,094 

3,329 2,823 2,407 3,024 2,906 

2,708 1,917 2,252 ^221 2^139 

m .95 133 128 119 

42 45 58 61 ^ 

19 17 30 38 84 

64 60 55 63 22 

23 34 50 49 16 

146 142 144 164 111 

746 731 706 695 691 

189 183 164 169 119 

912 1,048 1,069 1,162 1,234 

1,006 918 1,021 1,050 990 

2,366 2,046 1,759 1,762 1,8!47 

343 343 257 270 235 

367 424 496 540 680 

1,064 1,112 1,269 1,287 1,372 


Nevada 110 120 121 124 126 2.80 3.20 3.39 3.23 2.60 308 384 410 401 328 

Idaho 665 652 648 657 611 3,30 3.40 3.10 3.00 2.50 2,194 2,217 2,009 1,971 1,528 

Washington-— 230 230 222 235 223 2.80 3.50 3.66 3.60 3.00 644 806 790 846 669 

Oregon 217 220 240 246 246 3.50 3.60 3.40 3.50 2.50 760 770 816 861 616 

Califomia 920 941 952 981 1,001 3. TO 3.70 3.80 3.80 3.75 3,404 3,482 3,618 3,728 3,754 

United States. 9, 131 9, 228 9^ 9, 816 10, 453 2. 71 2. 67 2. 61 2. 65 2. 52 24, 758 23, 706 24, 434 25, 990 26, 382 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
i Preliminary. 
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Table 334. — Hay, clover: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, hy Htate%, 

1920-1924 


1 

1 

state 

Thousands of acres 

Yield per acre (short 
tons) 

Produelion (thous rds 
ot shoi t tons) 

ri 20 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

a921t 

1 

Marne 

i 

31 

31 

38 

38 

38 

1.40 

1,10 

L 60 

1.70 

1.50 

43 

34 

61 

CC 

! 57 

New Hampshire. 

11 

10 

14 

14 

14 

1.60 

1.30 

1.60 

1.70 

1 . C 0 

18 

13 

22 

24 ! 

23 

Vermont 

20 

18 

25 

28 

27 

1.60 

1.30 

1.60 

! 1.78 

1.70 

32 

23 

40 

40 ' 

1 46 

Massachusetts. . 

12 

n 

14 

14 

14 

1.70 

1.50 

1.70 

' 1.80 

1.96 

20 

16 

24 

25 | 

1 27 

Bhode Island 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.60 

1.60 

1.70 

j 1.70 

1.60 

2 

2 

2 

2 , 

2 

Connecticut 

10 

12 

’ 14 

14 

14 

L 60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.90 

1.85 

16 

20 

24 

27 

26 

New York 


459 

472 

1 481 

457 

1.30 

1.02 

1.60 

1.60 

i 1 . 66 i 

620 

468 

7, '55 

770 i 

7.“»9 

New Jersey 

28 

29 

32 

I 33 

33 

1.60 

! 1.22 

1.50 

1.00 

1.86 

45 

35 

48 

33 ; 

65 

Pennsyh ania 

308 

311 

300 

294 

297 

1.48 

1.16 

L 54 

1.06 

1.62 

456 

858 

462 

309 ! 

4 bl 

Delaware 

IS 

17 

19 

18 

21 

1.45 

1.00 

1.34 

1.02 

1.60 

26 

1 '' 

25 

18 

34 

Maryland 

108 

97 

100 

96 

98 

1.50 

1.10 

1.60 

.90 

1 . 70 ! 

162 ! 

107 

159 

86 

167 

Virgmia 

180 

180 

192 

168 

171 

1.24 

1.00 

1.20 

.SO 

1.471 

223 

180 

230 

134 

251 

West Virginia-.- 

63 

66 

79 

74 

73 

1.40 

1-26 

1. 45 

1. 30 

I . 60 | 

88 

83 

216 

96 

117 

North Carolina— 

84 

84 

101 

105 

104 

1.45 

1.30 

1. 40 

1.40 

: L 06 i 

122 

109 

141 

147 i 

109 

South Carolina -- 



2 

2 

2 



1.60 

1.50 

i .951 



3 

3 | 

2 

Georgia. 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 .M 

1-34 

1.50 

1.20 

.90 

5 

5 

4 

1 

4 | 

3 

Ohio 

693 

691 

844 

780 

700 

1.25 

L 19 

1.60 

1. 10 

1.561 

866 

822 

1,266 

858 

1,186 

Indiana 

591 

661 

710 

1 426 

469 

i 1.23 

.93 

1.43 

1. 10 

1.43 

727 

622 

1,016 

469 

'671 

Illinois 

801 

799 

1,093 

! 773 

951 

! 1.18 

1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1 .GO 

945 

879 

1,640 

928 

1,522 

Michigan 

541 

584 

i 738 

1 808 

800 

1.13 

.90 

1.40 

1.18 

1.46 

611 

526 

1,033 

953 

i ; i 60 

■Wisconsin 

784 

763 

i 789 

668 

; 664 

1.75 

1.25 

1.70 

1.42 

210 

1,372 

941 

1,341 

949 

1,394 

Minnesota 

455 

391 

430 

366 

373 

1,85 

1-60 

L 60 

1.26 

L 74 

842 

626 

688 

461 

649 

Iowa 

720 

749 

890 

801 

912 

1.45 

1.40 

1.41 

1.44 

1.80 

1,044 

1,049 

1,255 

1,153 

1,642 

Missouri 

611 

544 

704 

598 

647 

1.35 

1.20 

1.35 

1.30 

1.46 

690 

653 

960 

777 

938 

Ncwrth Dakota- 

23 

38 

124 

116 

136 

1.37 

L 45 

1.75 

1.86 

1.75 

32 

55 

217 

216 

236 

South Dakota. -- 

35 

40 

60 

57 

58 

1,50 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

52 

52 

84 

86 

93 

Nebraska- 

60 

66 

74 ; 

100 

144 

1 , 70 | 

1.50 

1.40 

1.70 

240 

102 

99 

104 

170 

346 

Kansas 

62 

84 

1041 

119 

175 

1. 68 

1.31 

1 . 43 ; 

1.60 

1. 17 

104 

no 

149 

190 

206 

Kentucky 

188 

194 

204 i 

184 

173 

1 . 35 ! 

1.00 

1. 45 

1.40 

1.45 

254 

194 

297 

258 

251 

Tennessee 

319 

271 

310 ; 

298 

321 

1.30 

1.06 

1.40 

j 

1.20 

L 25 

415 

286 

434 

358 

401 

Alabama 

15 

20 

35 

46 i 

42 

1.39 

1.36 

.90 

.83 

.80 

21 

27 

32 

38 

34 

Mississippi 

105 

110 

99 | 

9 i 

981 

1. 35 

1.20 

1.25 

1.25 

.80 

142 

132 

124 

115 

78 

Louisiana 

39 

41 

39 | 

34 

44 

I . SO 

1. 60 

1.50 

1.80 

.651 

58 

62 

58 

61 

29 

Oklahoma 

5 

6 

6 

6 


1.60 

1. 60 

1.40 

1. 65 

1 . 30 ! 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

Arkansas 

S 3 

67 , 

60 

60 

Cl 

1.45 

1.20 

1.26 

1.411 

l.(X> 

77 

68 

75 

85 

61 

Montana 

1 

42 

44 

45 

56 

S 3 

1.00 

1.60 

1.80 

1 . 80 ' 

1.55 

67 

70 

81 

99 

127 

Wyoming 

15 

16 

26 

27 

28 

2.00 

1. 60 

1.60 

1.60 

1 . 60 ! 

30 

26 

40 

40 

45 

Colorado 

20 

12 

20 

23 

34 

2.00 

1.80 

L 60 

l.bO 

1 . 80 | 

40 

22 

32 

41 

43 

New Mexico 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

2 () 0 | 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Utah 

6 

4 

1 : 

2 

21 

1 

2.00 

zm 

2.11 

2.08 

i 

2 . 00 ! 

12 

S 

2 

4 

4 

Nevada 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1.90 

1.95 

1.89 

1 . 73 ! 

i.od 

6 

C 

2 

0 

1 

Idaho 

42 

43 

31 

32 

31 

2.00 

2.30 

1 . 60 ! 

2 00 

1.80 

84 

99 

50 

64 

56 

Waahmgton 

60 

75 

74 

74 

74 

2.30 

2.40 

2 . 43 ! 

2 65 i 

zm 

159 

180 

180 

189 

148 

Oregon 

91 

94 

140 

147 

140 

2.15 

2.25 

2.20 


1.70 

196 

212 

308 

397 

238 

California 

15 

16 

16 

16 

14 

1.70 


1 . 3 (^ 


1.50 

28 

28 

20 

26 

21 

Umted States, 

7,659 

7,637 

9,079 

8,091 

8,600 

1.42 

1.21 

L 50 

L 33 

L 60 

10,864 

1 

9,237 

1 

13,603 

10,789 

13,760 
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Table 335 . — Hay, clover and timothy (mixed): Acreage, yield per acre, and pro» 
duction, by States, 1920-1924 


Thousands of acres 


Yield per acre Production (thousands of 
(short tons) short tons) 


State 




1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 











Maine 

620 

628 

^ 604 

610 

610 


0.86 

1.40 

1.40 

L29 

689 

' 534 

846 

854 

787 

New Hampshire. 

178 

172 

1 180 

174 

174 

1.16 

1.00 

L30 

1.38 

1.40 

208 

172 

234 

240 

244 

Vermont 

547 

531 

545 

560 

; 669 

1.40 

LOO 

1.46 

1.50 

1.61 

766 

531 

790 

325 

91S 

Massachusetts— 

135 

132 

144 

146 

14^ 

1.65 

1.35 

1.60 

1.5S 

1.61 

209 

178 

216 

231 

235 

Rhode Island--. 

15 

15 

16 

16 

j ^ i 

1.35 

L40 

L45 

L40 

1.50 

20 

21 

23 

22 

24 

Connecticut 

84 

84 

84 

83 

83^ 

1.45 

1.60 

1.65 

L60 

1.58 

122 

134 

139! 

124 

181 

New York- 

'2,286 

2,268 

2,248 

2,256 

1 2,279 

1,26 

.90 

1.42 

1.40 

1.62 

2,858 

2,041i 

3,192 

3,158 

3,464 

New Jersey 

136 

123 

138 

142 

i 145 

1.66 

L30 

1.60 

L04 

L78 

224 

160 

221 

148 

258 

Pennsylvania— 

1,534 

1,596 

1,568 

1,560 

1,544 

1.40 

L18 

L6O; 

L04 

1. 65 

2,148 

1,883 

2,509 

1,622 

2,549 

Delaware 

26 

24 

25 

24 

28; 

1.45 

L20 

1.46 

i 

1.00 

1.70 

38 

29 

36 

24 

48 

Maryland 

151 

148 

147 

135 

: 151 

1.50 

L30 

1.60 

LOO 

L78 

226 

192 

235 

135 

269 

Virginia 

239 

250 

324' 

324 

330 

1.36 

1.05 

1.25 

.85 

1.60 

323 

262 

405 

276 

528 

West Virginia.-. 

275 

275 

288 

292 

286i 

1.30 

1. 15 

1.35 

1.20 

1.62 

358 

316 

389 

350 

463 

North Carolina.. 

42 

40 

38 

39 

45 

1,35 

L35 

L40; 

L30 

1.40 

57 

54 

53 

61 

63 

South Carolina.. 

3 

8 




1.40 

1.20 




4 

4 




Georgia 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

t39 

1.10 

L80' 

LOO 

1.00 

3 

2 

4^ 

2 

2 

Ohio 

893 

941 

964 

920 

928 

1.38 

1.28 

L66 

1. 15 

1.60 

1,206 

1,204 

1,494: 

1,058 

1,485 

Indiana 

639 

730 

690 

628 

633 

1,25 

1.10 

1.37 

1.16! 

1.60 

799 

803 

9451 

612 

1,013 

Illinois 

720 

739 

803 

722 

794 

1. 16 

1. 15 

L48 

1.21 

1.58 

828 

850 

L188i 

874 

1.265 

Michigan 

1,436 

1,312 

1,291 

1, 123 

1,150 

1.15 

.92 

1.38 

1. 16 

1.60 

1,651 

1,207 

1,782 

1,291 

1.726 

Wisconsin 

1,549 

1,362 

1,470 

1,625' 

1,560 

1.70' 

1.28 

1.76 

1.30 

1,80 

2,633 

1.743 

2,587 

2,112 

2,808 

Minnesota. 

608 

642 

738 

701 

685 

1.70; 

1.52 

1.60 

L23 

1,89 

1,034 

976 

1, 181 

862 

1,089 

Iowa 

1,306 

1,286 

1,353 

1,240| 

1,265 

1.451 

1.42 

1.45 

1.60 

1.70 

1,394 

1,826 

1,962 

1,860 

2,160 

Missouri 

908 

864 

1,060 

1,002 

1,048 

124 

1. 15 

LOO 

L22 

1.36 

1, 126 

994 

1,060 

1,222 

1,416 

North Dakota- - 


20 

18 

16 

18 

1.2^ 

1.40 

L60 

1.40 

1.60 

24 

28 

29 

, 22 

29 

South Dakota. - . 

72 

74 

96 

92 

96 

id 

1.30 

L30 

130 

L45 

108 

96 

125 

120 

189 

Nebraska- 

125 

96 

76 

84 

43 

1.65| 

L40 

L60 

L70 

1.80 

206 

134! 

122 

143 

77 

TTansyLg __i 

' 64i 

49 

82 

87 

90 

1.40 

1.30 

1.36 

L57 

1.52 

76 

64 

111 

137 

137 

Kentucky ! 

190 

149 

220 

200 

193 

1.30 

1.06 

L36 

L30 

L46 

247 

156 

297 

260 

289 

Tennessee 

166 

• 176 

205i 

m 

215 

1.20 

1.16 

L40 

1.30 

1.35 

199 

202 

287 

260 

290 

Alabama 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1.40 

L30 

L40 

LIO 

LOO 

1 

3| 

3 

4 

. 3 

3 

Mississippi 

S 

8 


2 

2 

140 

L20 


L47 

.80 

11 

10 


3 

2 

Loui^ana. i 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

im 

1.50 

1.60 

L26 

.66 

4 

4 

5 

1 

1 

Texas 

6 

5 

4 



LSu 

L30 

L40 



11 

6 

6 



Oklahoma 

5 

5 

6 

0 

5 

1.80 

L45 

L30 

1.16 

L39 

9 

7 

8 

7 

- 

Arkansas i 

60 

62 

60 

55, 

55 

t4(J 

L20 

Lib 

LIO 

.86 

84 

74 

66 

60 

47 

Montana ! 

140 

154 

150 

165 

106 


L70 

1.90 

2.00 

1.61! 

252 

262 

285 

330 

171 

Wyoming 

28 

28 

34 

37 

38 

L70 

1.50 

L40 

1.60 

1.30 

48 

42 

48 

56 

49 

Colorado 1 

112 

112 

95 

122 

124 

koo 

1.60 

im^ 

1.70 

L90 

224 

179 

152 

207 

236 

New Mexico 

2 

i 

2 

2 

2 

2.00 

2.00 

LOO 

L50 

.1.76 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

Arizona. 

1 

ii 

1 



2l00 

1.50 

L60 



2 

2 

2 



Utah 

25 

29! 

32 

25 

26 

zm 

1.90 

2.10 

aos 

L8^ 

50 

55 

■ 67 

52 

47 

Nevada 


13 

14 

12; 

12 

1.70 

1.90 

L96 

1.47 

1.50 

24 

26 

27 

18 

18 

Idaho- 

75 

75 

103 

95; 

94 

1.76 

2.00 

im 

1.90 

1.50 

131 

150 

185 

180 

141 

Washington 

93 

98 

94 

96, 

95 

2.10 

2.20 

2.00 

2.55 

L9b 

195 

216 

188 

245 

180 

Oreran 

48 

60 

30 

30 

30 

2.00 

2.10 

2,30 

2.30 

L70 

96 

106 

69 

69 

51 

Caliicffnia 

62i 

52 

62 

62 

61 

1.50 

L70 

L40 

1.70 

1,30 

78 

88 

73 

88 

66 

United States - 

15,632 

16,430 

16,100| 

15,696 

16,770 

1.37j 

1.17 

L47 

1.30 

L5S 

21, «7 

18,028 

23,649 

20,216 

24,895 
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Table 336. — Hay, timothy: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, hy States 

1920-1924 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Thousands of acres 


Yield per acre (short 
tons) 

Production (thousands of short 
tons) 

state 

















1920 i 

[ 1 

1921 1 

1 

1922 

1923 

1924111920 

I 

1921 

1922^1923 1924 

' 1920 

1921 

. 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Mainc_- ! 

137l 

1 

141 1 

143 

144 

i 1 

1441.25 

0.95 

135 

132 

121 

171 

1 

134 

193 

190 

174 

New Hampshire- 

S9i 

60| 


62! 

621.3511.15 

140 

130 

130 

80' 

' 69 

87; 

81 

81 

Vermont 

105, 

100| 

103 

104 

107.L 50 1. 10 

145 

'140 

136 

i 158i 

1 no 

110 

140 

146 

Massachusetts— - 

72l 

7h 

71 

71 

71(160,1.30 

1 S5il 50 

L47 

115 

, 92 

no 

107 

104 

Bhode Island 


s 

1 


* 

8140 

135 

140 

:i30| 

156 



11 

10 

12 

Connenticut 

1 42' 

' 40 

43 

' 43 

431150 

150 

160 

140| 

1 51 

03 

1 60 

cq' 

60 

65 

New York 

1 1,300 

1,291 

1 1,300 

1,313 

1, 28511 20 

100 

137 


140 

1,560! 

1,291 

1, 781; 

1,733 

1,799 

New Jersey 

81 

85 

1 80 

77 

75'160 

130 

150 

1 .85 

163 

130! 

110; 

120 

65 

'122 

Pennsylvania — 

972 

972 

1 925 

935 

962 1. 40 

120 

1501 001 

155 

1, 3611 

1, 166, 

1,388; 

935 

1,491 

Delaware 

11 

1 

10 

11 

10 

11 

143 

125 

137 

.851 

155 

16 

1 12: 

15; 

8 

17 

Maryland 

81 

80 

' 85 

81 

83 

145 

125 

141 

.90 

163 

117 

100 

320 


135 

Virginia 

84 


108i 

105 

107125 

110 

120 

.75 

145 

! 105 

90! 

330 

79 

165 

West Virginia-- -1 

234 

230 

' 236 

229 

234 

130 

120 

130 

110 

1 1 45 

! 304 

276i 

307i 

1 252 

339 

North Carolma-- 

24 

27 

26 

23 

25 

140 

130 

140 

130 

120 

! 34i 

1 35 

3fi 

30 

30 

Georgia— 

2 

3 

2' 

I 

2 

2 

100 

120 

140100 

100 

i 2 

1 

a 

2 

2 

Ohio 

1,418 

1,414 

1,350 

1,310 

1, 370 

132 

122 

1381 151 

150 

’ 1,872' 

l,72o| 

3,863 

1,506 

2,055 

Indiana 

760 

705 

730i 

744 

780 

128 

105 

133120! 

1 38 

> 973j 

8031 

971 

893 

1^076 

Illinois 

1,024 

1,029 

1,057 

1,004 

944 

129 

1101331 161 

1 30 

1 1,321 

1 1.132' 1.400 

1, 155 

1,227 

Michigan 

643 

055 

676 

686 

640 

120 

! .921 35, 

110 

130 

772 

C03| 

913 

755 

'832 

Wisconsin 

527 

538 

663 

572 

601 

151 

130, 

151 

105 

157 

796 

6i<9: 

3,001 

601 

944 

Minnesota 

501 

632 

546 

573 

! 645 

162 

146 

143 

102 

1 30 

812 

915! 

781 

584 

741 

Iowa 

792 

840 

808 

760 

646 

139 

131 

128 

117 

1 db 

1, lOi 

3,100! 

1,034 

889 

801 

Missouri 

2,277 

i 1,216 

1,232 

1,142 

1,142 

120 

110 

.90! 

.96 

1 15 


1,3^ 

1,109 

1,085 

1, 313 

North Dakota— 

170 

' 182 

154 

139 

132 

120 

130 

146 

120 

136 

215 

237 

223 

167 

152 

Sonth Dakota— - 

166 

168 

134 

129 

132 

150 

130 

125 

115 

1 18 

249 

2181 

168 

148 

156 

Nebraska 

47 

30 

22 

20 

14 

160 

130 

120, 

140 

140 

75 

47! 

26 

28 

20 

'g'nTiSftfi 

156 

120 

101 

75| 

84 

127 

134 

119i 

138 

126 

198 

161; 

120 

104 

106 

Eentncky-. 

231 

219: 

223 

219 

216 

125 

100 

ISOj 

130 

125 

289 

219! 

290 

285 

270 

Tennessee 

80 

76 

105 

100 

no 

125 

110 

130 

105 

115 

100 

84; 

13C 

105 

126 

Alabama 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1.45 

130 

i5d 

120 

100 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Mississippi-——. 

2 

2 

2 



1 50! 

120 

125 



3 

2| 

2 



LonisianaJ 

2 

2 

% 



150 

150 

160 



3 

3i 

3 



Oklahoma 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

2.00; 

130 

110 

120 

144 

10 

6' 


5 

7 

Arkansas 

27 

28 

25 

20 

20 

125| 

1 15 

100 

lOOi 

.80 

31 

32 

25 

20 

16 

Montana 

90 

SI 

83 

87 

70 

150 

140 

1 60 

163 

140 

135 

113 

1211 

! 342; 

PR 

Wyoming 

32 

32 

50 

52 

50 

140 

130 

120 

1 40 

1 30 

45 

42 

60j 

73 

65 

Ocuonifdo 

44 

48 

46 

44 

44 

2L00 

150 

160 

1 60 

180 

88 

72 

721 

70! 

79 

New Mexico 

5 

S 

2 

2 

2 

2.00 

180 

100 

130 

170 

10 

9 

21 

,3 

3 

Utah 

13 

12 

9 

13 

13 

180^ 

190 

2.05; 

2.11: 

175 

23 

23 

Ifi 

27; 

23 

Nevada 

5 

5 

i> 

7 

7 

150 

2.00 

180 

169 

loO 

8 

10 

9 

31 

10 

Idaho - 

81 

79 

93 

106 

104 

180 

180 

170 

170 

1 15 

146! 142 

158 

1801 

120 

Washingion 

50 

53 

50 

52 

61 

190 

2.00 

169 

2.10 

ISO 

95 

106 

84 

109! 

76 

Oregon 

32 

32 

20 

20 

20 

180 

190 

160 

180 

150 

68 

61 

32 

36| 

SO 

California 

13 

13 

13 

15 

14 

140 

160 

150 

150 

1 10 

18 

20 

20 

221 

15 

United States. 

11,416 

11,489 

11,409 

11,104 

101,977 

133 

1 17 

133 

1 15 

138 

15,211 

13,486 

15, 176! 

12, 776 

15, 125 
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Tabus 337. — Hay, grains cut green: Acreage, yield per acre, and prodwtion, hy 

States, mo-im 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Yield per acre (short tons) 

Production (thousands of 
short tons) 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Maine 

la 

20 

16 

16 

16 

1.70 

1.45 

2.10 

2.20 

1.70 

22 

29 

34 

35 

27 

New Hampshire- 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 

1.70 

1.60 

1.30 

2.20 

2.00 

17 

19 

13 

22 

20 

Vermont 

16 

18 

16 

16 

16 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 

32 

34 

29 

32 

35 

Massachusetts-.. 

15 

18 

14 

14 

14 

1.95 

1.85 

1.90 

2.00 

2.00 

29 

33 

27 

28 

28 

Bhode Island 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1.55 

1.60 

1,60 

1.60 

1.76 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

Connecticut 

12 

15 

12 

12 

12 

1.60 

1.50 

1.80 

2.00 

2.05 

19 

22 

22 

-24 

25 

New York 

65 

130 

80 

86 

89 

2.00 

1.80 

1.50 

1.40 

1.87 

130 

234 

120 

120 

166 

New Jersey 

7 

10 

5 

7 

8 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.08 

2.10 

11 

12 

6 

8 

17 

Pennsylvania—. 

11 

20 

16 

18 

19 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.80 

18 

28 

26 

27 

34 

Delaware 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1,40 

1.20 

2.00 

1.75 

1.70 

4 

6 

6 

4 

5 

Maryland 

6 

10 

8 

8 

12 

1.30 

1.20 

1.75 

L50 

2.00 

S 

12 

14 

. 12 

24 

Virginia 

63 

50 

50 

41 

37 

1.40 

1.40 

1.25 

1.00 

1.50 

74 

70 

62 

41 

56 

West Virginia. . . 

30 

35 

39 

39 

41 

1.30 

L25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.70 

39 

44 

56 

55 

70 

North Carolina.. 

56 

50 

78 

80 

79 

.95 

L40 

1.20 

1. 30 

1. 10 

53 

70 

94 

104 

84 

South Carolina.. 

71 

60 

34 

35 

30 

LOO 

.86 

1.30 

1.20 

.65 

71 

51 

44 

42 

16 

Georgia. 

-60 

63 

66 

70 

47 

.85 

.83 

,80 

.61 

.55 

51 

52 

52 

43 

26 

Florida 

8 

5 

5 

a 

5 

1,00 

1.20 

LOO 

.96 

.96 

L70 

8 

6 

5 

6 

£ 

Ohio 

21 

38 

60 

4G\ 

60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.50 

1.40 

36 

53 

.75 

56 

102 

Indiana 

44 

94 

300 

147 

163 

1.60 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.60 

70 

113 

300 

176 

244 

Hlinois 

37 

64 

73 

62 

99 

1.40 

1.34 

1.50 

1.53 

1.44 

52 

86 

no 

95 

143 

Michigan. 

28 

86 

16 

27 

32 

1.42 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.40 

40 

108 

16 

34 

45 

Wisconsin ... 

20 

60 

36 

45 

31 

1.60 

1.40 

1.30 

L3C 

1.61 

32 

84 

47 

58 

50 

Minnesota 

28 

29 

40 

80 

62 

1.60 

1.45 

1.40 

1.30 

1.65 

45 

42 

56 

104 

102 

Iowa 

31 

32 

27 

31 

2C 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

60 

48 

38 

60 

32 

Missouri 

128 

192 

87 

45 

68 

1,40 

1,25 

.46 

1. 10 

1.40 

179 

240 

39 

50 

96 

North Dakota... 

327 

2^ 

279 

256 


1.20 

1.20 

L40 

1.26 

1.40 

392 

m 

391 

320 

399 

South Dakota- 

107 

78 

80 

80 

72 

1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

LIO 

128 

:94 

88 

: 06 

■ M 

Nebraska........ 

27 

27 

39 

34 

31 

1.40 

1.30 

1.10 

1.26 

1.70 

|8 

.35 

.43 

; 4^ 

M 

Kansas. . . . 


47 

43 

30 

m 

1.80 


1.20 

1.20 

i.eo 

41 

70 

52 

3f 

’ f- ^ 

Kentucky 

90 

135 

123 

180 

lil 

1.20 

LOO 

1.20 

1.10 

1.5^ 

108 

135 

148 

143 

Tennessee....... 

133 

130 

90 

95 

105 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

.80 

.SO 

140 

130! 

108 

71 

m 

Alabama. 

69 

118 

100 

118 

303 

.90 

.96 

LOO 

.75 

.66 

63 

106 

100 

88 

m 

Mississippi 

15 

17 

10 

10 

10 

,95 

1.00 

.95 

L02 

.80 

14i 

17 

10 

10 

8 

Louisiana ^.. 

6 

15 

10 

6 

4* 

1.26 

1.30 

1.20 

1.50 

.66 

8 

18 

12 

9 

3 

Texas 

151 

136| 

109 

60 

43 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.90 

1,10 

159 

136 

109 

95 

47 

Oklahoma 

loo: 

112 

48 

53 

, 

48) 

1.20 

1,20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

120 

134 

63 

58 


Arkansas 

170 

112 

82 

76 

80l 

1.00 

l.i0i 

i:oQ 

.80 

1.10 

170 

123 

82 

60 

88 

Montana 

313 

202 

195 

208 

2881 

1.15 

1.20 

1.40 

1.37i 

1.40 

360 

242 

273 

285 

408 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

91 

73 

71 

75 

86 

1.26 

1.201 

1.50 

1.70 

L60 

114 

$S 

106 

128 

139 

'98 

105 

110 

107 

941 

1.10 

1.20| 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

108 

126 

121 

f 128 

94 

New Mexico 

25 

24 

11 

11 

12 

1.20 

1.50: 

.40 

1.20 

1.30 

80| 

36 

4 

1 .13 

16 

Arizona 

18 

24 

22 

18 

17 

1.10 

1.30 

1.60 

1.60 

L60 

20 

31 

33 

27 

26 

Dtah : 

13 

15 

14 

11 

11 

1.20 

.96; 

.88 

L69, 

L75 

16 

14 

12 

1 19 

19 

Nevada- 

9 

7 

8 

6 

6 

1.20 

1.22i 

L24 

1.28 

1.50 

11 

9 

10 

1 8 

9 

Idaho 

154 

149 

134 

149 

168 

1.50 

1.70 

L20 

1.60' 

1.20 

231 

253 

161 

: 224 

m 

Washington 

477 

491 

490 

4^ 

578 

1.66 

1.7C 

1.25 

1.75 

L26 

763 

835 

612 

: 858 

722 

Oregon: 

452 

•489 

410 

413 

423 

1.70 

1.66 

1.20 

1.60 

.80 

768 

782 

492 

620 

33$. 

Oalifomia 

1,070 

1,032 

1,000 

930 

911 

1.20 

1.20 

1.40 

1.40 

.90 

1,284 

1,238 

1,400 

1,302 

830 

United States.. 

4,704 

4,925 

4,560 

4,295 

4522 

1,31 

Tsi 

1.25 

1,37 


6,177 

6,475 

6^715 

5,876 

5,377 
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Table 338.— fl'av, legumes: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, iy States 

mo-im 



Thousands of acres 

Yield per acre (short tons) 

Production (thousands of 
short tons) 


















1920 j 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Maine 

J 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

2.00 

4 

4 

3 

2 


New Hampshire. 
Vermont 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

1.50 

1.30 

1.30 

1.60 

2.00 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 


Massachusetts... 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1.60 

1.60 

L40 

1.50 

L62 

2 

3 

1 

2 


lihode Island 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

140 

1.30 

L40 

L40 

2.10 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1.30 

1.30 

L40 

L40 

2.10 

3 

1 

1 

1 


New York 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

1.28 

.80 

L20 

1.20 

L60 

6 

4 

8 

a 


N«w -- -- 


3 

a 

3 

4 

1.40 

1.30 

L60 

1.30 

2.12 

4 

4 

5 

4 


Pennsylvania..— 

4l 

4 

4 

4 

6 

1.80 

1.80 

1.90 

L60 

L76 

7 

7 

8 

6 

3 

T)el«-V7’We - - - 

8 

9 

13 

20 

23 

1.40 

L45 

L75 

1.40 

L95 

11 

13 

23 

28 

Maryland 

16 

18 

24 

32 

40 

1.60 

1.60 

2.00 

L60 

L82 

24 

27 

48 

48 

7; 

Virginia 

227 

240 

226 

243 

210 

1.^ 

.70 

1.29 

1.24 

.82 

272 

168 

291 

302 

17: 

West Virginia... 

12 

IS 

15 

13 

22 

1.20 

LOO 

L60 

1. 64 

L76 

14 

13 

24 

20 

3i 

North Carolina-. 

286 

344 

396 

386 

386 

.95 

LOS 

1.03 

1.02 

.84 

272 

361 

! 408 

394 

32i 

South Carolina.. 

196 

250 

341 

339 

327 

.95 

.82 

.86 

.71 

.38 

186 

205 

291 

242 

12^ 

Oflnrgift 

434 

469 

504 

662 

594 

.90 

.88 

.78 

.64 

.56 

391 

413 

393 

350 

32i 

PloriBa 

55 

63 

50 

59 

53 

.80 

LOO 

.68 

. 90 

.94 

44 

53 


53| 

5( 

Ohio 

10 

10 

17 

50 

621 

1.60 

L50 

L70 

1.6fl 

L65 

16 

16 

29 

75 

9( 

Tndkna. 

35 

60 

05 

74 

80 

1,40 

L20 

L49 

1.43 

1.65 

49 

60 

142 

107 

13i 

lUinois- _ 

84 

92 

160 

239 

324 

1.20 

L30; 

L60 

L70 

L35' 

101 

120 

240| 

406 

436 

Michigan 

e' 

12 

25 

36 

32 

1.30 

1.20 

L32 

1.50 

L60 

8 

14 

33 

64 

51 

Wisconsin 

a 

24 

30 

35 

31 

1.50 

L70 

1.20 

1.30 

L64 

12 

41 

36 

46 

51 

Mlnn^ta 

19 

191 

30 

45 

20 

h40 

L40 

L20 

LIO 

L77 

27 

27 

36 

50 

35 

Iowa 

9 

10 

7 

12 

IS 

1.60 

L80 

1.40 

LOO 

2.00 

14 

18 

10 

23 

30 

Missonri. . 

63 

70 

107 

166 

221 

1.16 

LIO 

•L20 

L22 

L38 

72 

77 

12$ 

202 

304 

North Dakota.. - 

28 

28 

28 

25 

25 

LIO 

1.20 

L40 

1.40 

L67 

31 

34 

39 

35 

42 

South Dakota... 

24 

19 

12 

12 

12 

1.30 

LIG 

L40 

LOO 

LIO 

31 

21 

17 

12 

13 

Nfthrflaka . _ 

6 

6 

4 

6 

5 

1.30 

L40 

L40 

L50 

L3fl 

8 

7 

6 

8 

6 

TTflTlJMlS 

3 

4 

6 

8 

14 

1.50 

1.80 

L40 

1.31 

L7I 

4 

7 

8 

10 

24 

Kentucky 

45 

67 

06 

96 

100 

1.10 

LOO 

L28 

L4S 

L6e 

60 

67 

123 

139 

169 


260 

280 

313 

311 

312 

1.30 

L2C 

L3fl 

L19 

L2g 

838 

336 

; 407 

371 

399 

Alabama — 

468 

444 

380 

404 

470 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.66 

.65 

366 

365 

; 304 

266 

306 

Mississippi 

92 

128 

193 

202 

226 

Lie 

.90 

.99 

Lie 

.86 

101 

115 

; 191 

222 

195 



87 

93 

106 

111 

107 

' 1.35 

Lie 

Lie 

L14 

.73 

117 

102 

1 lie 

127 

78 

'T'ATfLS 

60 

54 

50 

56 

65 

i 1.3C 

L2C 

1.04 

.84 

.74 

78 

65 

; 52 

47 

' 48 

Oklahoma 

24 

36 

33 

33 

33 

! 1.3C 

Lie 

L3C 

L3C 

1 LOC 

31 

33 

1 43 

48 

1 33 

Arkansas 

97 

108 

128 

137 

126 

i 1.15 

LOC 

LOS 

1.08 

t .85 

1 112 

108 

t 140 

148 

1 103 

Montana 

a 

6 

4 

S 

7 

' 1.2G 

L3C 

L3C 

1.35 

; L35 

i 1 

e 

1 5 

7 

' 9 


2 

2 




, 1.6C 

L6C 




3 

! S 




Yv yoxuiug^ 

Colorado — 

10 

10 

16 

i 14 

26 

[ 1.4C 

I L6C 

L3S 

f L4C 

i L6C 

1 14 

t If 

; 20 

1 2C 

i 39 

New Mexico 

3 

3 

1 3 

1 3 


i 1.3C 

1 L3C 

LOC 

) L6C 

I L2( 

> 4 

[ 4 

[ a 

i 4 

t 4 


] 





1.5C 





5 





AriSCIUei)*- * 
TTffth 

] 

2 




. 1.4( 

) L6f 




1 

A 

i 



U vOU ^ 

TCTAiTA/ici 

1 

] 

1 

2 




1.8C 

» L7i 




r 

) 2 



rs evauo. . 

T^aIKa 




. 1.6C 

) L2( 





i 1 



Washington 

OTMjfln, 

: 

' 7 

' 7 

^ li 


r 1.6C 

) L6( 

’i'ii 


iTii 

i i( 

). Hi 15 

\ 1C 

i 13 

2{ 

i 2£ 

i 4i 

t 4£ 

1 4i 

) 1.6C 

» L6( 

2.0( 

) 2.(K 

) L5( 

) 4( 

)• 3f 

5 96 

( 98 

\ 74 

Oamoiinia 

2e 

; 2e 

( 2( 

i 2C 

) li 

i 1.2C 

) 1.36 

1.2( 

) L5( 

) L4C 

) 3] 

34’ 3] 

1 

3f 

) 25 

BnitedBtates^, 

|2,766j3,0« 

i3,51( 

)|3,826 

{ 4,06 

J 1.06 

> .9i 

1.0i 

) LOf 

i .96 

i 2,92f 

5 3,020j 3,813 

1 4,037 

^ 3,895 
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Table 339* — Hay, mill-ei, Sudan grass, a^id other: Acreage, yield per acre, and pro- 
duction, by States, 1920-1924 


State 


! 

Thousands of acres j 

Yield per acre 
(.short tons) 

Production, (thousands of 
short tons) 

1920 

1921 

1922 ! 

i 

1923 

1924 i 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

f 

1923 i 

t 

19241 

416 

421 

i 

4301 

435 

435 

0.79 

0,64 

0. 95 

1.03 

.88 

329 

269 

408 

448 

383 

191 

194 

1821 

179 

179 

.98 

.82 

1,07 

.94 

.80 

187 

159 

195 


143 

224 

230 

2181 

220 

225 

1.04 

.97 

1.13 

1.06 

1.21 

233 

222 

247 

233 

272 

184 

188 

185! 

187 

187 

1.15 

1.10 

1.01 

1.06 

1.00 

212 

207 

187 

198 

187 


17 

161 

16 

16 

1.18 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

20 

IS 

16 

16 

17 

169 

167 

1651 

166 

166 

.98 

1.01 

1.05 

1.10 

.99 

166 

169 

174 

183 

164 

630 

597 

6101 

615 

657 

.98 

.95 

.89 

.83 

.91 

617 

567 

543 

51d 

598 

31 

35 

28 

31 

30 

1.29 

1.14 

1.46 

.90 

1.61 

40 

40 

41 

28 

48 

80 

90 

72! 

72 

86 

1.22 

1.21 

1.42 

1.14 

1.15 

98 

109 

102 

82 

99 

6 

7 

4 

5 

5 

1.33 

1.14 

1.25 

1.50 

1.40 

8 

8 

6 

8 

7 

25 

26 

20^ 

19 

21 

1.36 

1.19 

1.90 

.90 

1.10 

34 

31 

38 

17 

23 

105 

105 

112. 

103 

92 

1.30 

.97 

1.15 

1.11 

1.40 

136 

102 

129 

114 

129 

99 

101 

1051 

ICO 

106 

1. 53 

1.35 

1.20 

1.08 

1.22 

132 

136 

126 

108 

129 

145 

142 

157| 

147 

94 

1.01 

1.31 

1.40 

1,50 

1.10 

146 

186 

220 

220 

103 

87 

80 

75! 

55 

eo 

.82 

.75 

1.40 

1.00 

.45 

71 

60 

105 

■ 55 

27 

156 

148 

1481 

129 

133 

.80 

.90 

.97 

.69 

.65 

126 

133 

143 

89 

87 

52 

52 

711 

67 

74 

.79 

1.06 

.70 

.90 

.80 

41 

65 

50 

60 

59 

26 

29 

311 

30 

40 

1.50 

1.34 

1.61 

1.60 

1.20 

39 

39 

60 

48 

48 

66 

80 

so 

70 

70 

1.33 

1.18 

1.26 

1.25 

r.oo 

88 

94 

100 

88 

70 

314 

342 

3351 

344 

385 

1.09 

1.17 

1.09 

1.20 

1.10 

342 

400 

365 

413 

424 

40 

81 

83 

87 

96 

1.18 

1.31 

1.23 

1.40 

1.60 

47 

106 

102 

122 

144 

70 

196 

75 

87 

61 

1.21 

1.41 

1.20 

1.40 

1.63 

85 

276 

90 

122 

83 

1S6 

159 

116 

12s 

103 

1.50 

1. 57 

1.40 

1.35 

1.56 

279 

26C 

162 

173 

161 

62 

67 

74 

65 

GS 

1.65 

1.C3 

1.63 

1.76 

1.79 

102 

IOC 

113 

114 

122 

137 

150 

160 

173 

160 

1.46 

1.41 

1.14 

1.60 

1.70 

199 

212 

182 

277 

255 

, 284 

368 

360 

263 

309 

1.18 

1.38 

1,55 

1.66 

1.76 

335 

508 

558 

410 

. 541 

, 113 

83 

75 

9G 

81 

1.60 

1.28 

1.63 

1.62 

1.31 

181 

106 

122 

146 

m 

. 182 

139 

176 

178 

. 156 

1.79 

1.76 

1.83 

2.30 

1.98 

309 

245 

320 

409 

‘ m 

. 220 

183 

375 

426 

316 

2.33 

2.36 

2.18 

2.10 

1.91 

513 

432 

818 

$94 

m 

. 266 

234 

253 

243 

153 

1.31 

,1.23 

1.31 

1.35 

1.29 

335 

288 

331 

328 

m 

. 379 

376 

334 

323 

330 

1.26 

1.22 

1.24 

1.00 

-1.12 

478 

459 

413 

323 

368 

. 218 

240 

220 

191 

180 

1.00 

1.05 

1.14 

1.04 

.89 

2 LB 

262 

251 

199 

144 

1.50 

139 

130 

143 

117 

1.23 

1.08 

1.36 

1.31 

.85 

184 

150 

175 

187 

100 

. 61 

42 

37 

41 

49 

1.15 

1.07 

l.ll 

1.49 

.60 

70 

45 

41 

61 

30 

. 263 

387 

448 

554 

679 

1.51 

1.41 

1.66 

1.58 

1.1! 

426 

. 646 

738; 

877 

638 

. 373 

404 

506 

' 408 

.502 

1.55 

1.37 

1.56 

1.67 

1,25 

578 

053 

786 

782 

628 

. 163 

159 

152! 

154 

160 

1.18 

1.13 

1,20 

1.20 

1.15 

192 

180 

182 

185 

173 

90 

93 

S2| 

94 

156 

1.45 

1.38 

1.66 

1.56 

1.40 

130 

12s 

136 

147 

318 

, 77 

80 

60i 

39 

39 

1.32 

1.50 

1.35 

1.59 

1.40 

102 

120 

81 

62 

56 

. 127 

90 

88 

110 

133 

1.41 

1.30 

1.33 

2.14 

1.85 

179 

117 

117 

235 

246 

. 23 

23 

35 

34 

37 

1,70 

1.52 

.60 

1.00 

1.20 

39 

35 

21 

34 

44 

9 

4 

8 

I 9 

9 

1.56 

1.75 

1.50 

1,10 

1.10 

14 

7 

12 

10! 

10 

. 23 

17 

16 

! 

14 

1.10 

1,40 

1.69 

1.17 

2,25 

25 

24 

27 

16! 

32 

. 30 

28 

30 

30 

28 

1.50 

1.60 

1.67 

1.33 

1.00 

45 

42 

47 

40 

38 

. 32 

30 

20 

21 

10 

1,40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.45 

1.20 

45 

4S 

28 

30 

12 

. 53 

54 

60 

61 

51 

1.50 

1.50 

1.80 

2.00 

1.10 

80 

81 

90 

102 

56 

- 85 

85 

77 

79 

, 70 

‘ 1.40 

1.40 

1.51 

1.60 

1.20 

119 

119 

116 

126 

95 

. 64 

50 

50 

53 

58 

i 1.30 

1.30 

1. 10 

1,30 

2.10 

70 

66 

55 

69 

122 

.6,803 

;7,012 

17,133 

7,138 

1 7.O6S 

> 1.24 

1.21 

1.31 

1.34 

1.21 

8,443 

8,507 

9,358 

9, 566 

8, 536 


Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massaebusetts- 
Rhode Island--- 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania— 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia.. 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio : 

Indiana 

minois-- 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Noiiii Dakota- 
South Dakota - 
Nebraska 


Kentucky,. 


Alabama... 
Mississippi - 
Xnuisiana 


OkJahoma. 
Arkansas-- 
Montana-- 
Wyoming-. 
Colorado. - 


A^iaona.-. 

Utah 

Nevada,,, 


Idaho 

Wasbington. 

Oregon 

California.. - 


United States. 
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Table 340. — Hay: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre^from stated causes, 
as reported hy crop correspondents , 1909-1923 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Includes all other climatic. *Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 341. — Hcgy: Shipments from eight markets, 1910-1924 



Total 


Shwrt 

tons 

360,450 

303,505 

303,301 

362,754 


412,504 
337,444 
369,900 
533,223 
373, 982 
469,555 
288,992 

1 397,956 


154,053 

179,618 

181,816 


10,566 

9,255 

11,490 

9,017 

13,148 

13,262 


17,716 

22,653 


10,518 


181,615 


10,156 

9,264 

12,a51 

18,978 

19,122 

13,419 


83,790 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Hay Trade Journal; Chicago Board of 
Trade, and Daily Trade Bulletin; Kansas City Bosird of Trade, and Grain Market Review; Minneapolis 
Daily Market Record; Peoria Bdard of Trade. 
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Table 342 . — Hay^ all: Stocks onfarTnSj May 1, United States, 1910-19^24 


Year 

Production 
of all hay 
preceding 
year 

Per cent 
on farms 
May 1 

On farms 
May 1 

Price 
per ton 
May 1 

Year 

Production 
of all bay 
preceding 
year 

Per cent 
on farms 
May 1 

On farms 
May 1 

Price 
per ton 
May 1 

1910—. 

Short tons 
9^ 767,000 

Per cent 
11.6 

Short tons 
10, 745, 000 

$1108 

1918.... 

Short tons 
98,439,000 

Per cent 
11.7 

Short ions 
11, 476, 000 

17.97 

1911.— 

8^ 629,000 

12.4 

10,222,000 

1L69 

1919—. 

91. 139. 000 

104.760.000 

9.4 

8, 559, 000 
10, 618, 000 

22.31 

1912-..- 

67,071,000 

as 

6, 732, 000 

16.31 

1920.... 

10.1 

24.22 

1913— 

90, 734, 000 

14.9 

13, 523, 000 

10.42 

1921_._,; 

105,315,000 

17.8 

1^771,000 

13.08 

1914.— 

79, 179, 000 

12.2 

9, 631, 000 

11.63 

1922. 

97,770,000 

11.2 

10,919,000 

12.98 

1916— 

88,686,000 

12.2 

10,797,000 

11.03 

1923— 

11^013,000 

12.0 

13,392,000 

12.69 

1916— 

107,263,000 

13.6 

14,462,000 

11.27 

1924. 

106,611,000 

12.0 

12,835,000 

13.69 

1917— 

110,99^000 

11.4 

12, 659, 000 

i 

ia94 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 343 . — Hay: Receipts at 12 markets, 1910-1924 


















Tablb 344.^ — ffoLVi tame: Farm price per ton Decemher 1, hy States^ 1909—19B4f and value per acrCj 19^4 
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<D ^ i 

& ^ 1 

i 

Doh. 

14.98 
21.04 

24.16 
32.40 
33. 12 

32.50 

21. 17 

34.68 

25.76 

28.39 

28.64 

24.74 

26. 76 
20.79 

9.02 

11.02 

17.20 

20.22 

18.75 
20.26 

19.00 

25.27 
19.66 
20.29 

16.68 

12.16 

14.16 

22.27 
22.96 
26.10 

24.40 
13.68 

16.06 

12.82 

18.98 

1924 

2)ols. 

13.00 

18.50 
16,10 

24.00 

24.00 

25.00 

14.60 

19.00 

16.00 

17.00 

16 40 

17.80 

17.60 

21.00 
22.00 

19.00 

20.00 

12.80 

12.60 

13.50 

12.10 
13. 30 
11.60 
11. 40 
12.00 

7.60 
8.90 

9.60 
11.20 
18.00 

20.00 

19.00 

17.60 

17.80 

16.80 

1 

J)oh, 

13.60 

19.00 

16.60 

26.00 
26.80 

24.00 
16.20 

28.90 
21.60 

21.00 

23.60 
20.00 

19.90 
20,00 
18.00 

18.90 
20.00 
16.70 

16.60 
14.80 

14.60 
16.00 
11.30 
12. 60 
12.00 

6.80 
8. 10 
10.20 

10.60 

17.00 

38.50 

18.60 

15. 60 

16.00 
16.00 

1922 

DoU. 

13. 10 

19.60 

17.60 

23.00 

26.60 

26.00 

14.10 
la 10 

14.30 

19.00 

18.60 

16.00 
10.80 
18.20 
17.50 

17.00 
18.60 
10.80 
11.20 
12.60 

10.10 

12.30 
10.70 

10.00 
11.60 

7. 60 
7.60 
11.20 
9.30 
14.60 

16.40 

17.00 

14.60 

13.30 

11.60 

1921 

DoU, 

20.00 

28.00 

22.00 

27.00 

27.00 

26.00 
18.00 
18.00 

17.00 
17.60 

16.10 

17.70 

17.60 

19.80 

20.00 

16.80 
19.50 

11.60 
13.00 

13.60 

13.00 
15.40 

8. 60 
9.30 
9.80 

7.70 

6.40 

7.00 

8.00 

16.60 

15.60 

16.60 

14.60 

14.00 
0.90 


Dols» 

16.63 

18.39 
16.23 
23.34 
24. 81 

23. 10 

17.40 
22.96 
la 94 

20.84 

20.17 

19.91 

20.16 

19.84 
21.71 

19.07 
18.27 

17.03 
16.49 

17.07 

17.04 

16.77 
10.20 

33. 78 
14.94 

9.67 
a 43 
10.74 
11.80 

18.93 

19.63 

16.79 

16.07 

16.40 

14.93 

1920 

Dots. 

24.60 

25.00 

23.00 

28.00 

33.20 

30.00 

23.00 

27.60 

23. 60 

21.60 

26.00 
23.60 

24.20 

23.00 

26.00 

23.60 

19.00 

19.60 
19.30 

20.00 

21.00 

20.40 

11.20 
10.24 
16.70 

9.90 
8. 50 
9.00 
10.20 
22.00 

20.60 
19.60 
17.20 
16.00 

13.40 

1019 

Dole, 

18.70 

24.00 
20.10 

27.00 

32.00 

30.20 
20.60 

29.10 

24.00 

26.00 

24.00 

23. 70 
26.60 

24.20 

31.00 

26.30 

23.00 
21.80 
21.60 

21.40 

23. 40 

20.30 

14.60 

17.40 

19.50 

14. 10 

13.50 

14.00 
16.80 

26.40 

27.00 

22.30 

20.60 

23.00 

18.00 

1918 

Dols. 

13.90 

laso 

16.30 
26.00 
26.60 

24.00 

20.40 

2a 00 

23.70 
2a 00 

26.80 

23.00 
2a 60 

21.00 
26.10 

2a 60 
laeo 
22.20 
19.80 
21.00 

23.50 

21.60 

14.10 

ia20 

20.60 

14.60 

10.00 

17.20 

19.40 
23. 70 

24.00 

20.30 

laeo 

21.20 

24.90 

1917 

Dots. 
11. 10 
12.00 
11.60 
19.90 

20.30 

19.50 

16.10 

20.00 

17.60 

20.60 

19.90 

21.30 
21. 10 
19.70 
20.60 

20.00 

ia20 

19.00 

la 70 

20.00 

17.20 

17.30 
12.10 
laso 

17.60 

11.60 
10.60 

16.20 
16.60 

20.30 

19.30 
16.20 

15.30 

14.30 
20.00 

o 

s 

DoU, 

12.40 

14.60 

12.60 

19.00 

20.00 

18.60 

11.90 

17.60 

13.80 

16.90 

14.00 

16.00 

14.60 

17.60 
16.70 

16.20 

16.00 

10.60 

10.90 
11.30 

10.00 

11.60 

7.00 

9.00 
9.30 

6.00 
6.40 
7.10 
7.60 

12.60 

15.00 

13.00 

11.00 
11.00 
10.60 


DoU. 

14.90 

17.40 
16.60 
22.00 
22.80 

20.00 

16.70 

19.00 
16.60 

17.00 

16.20 

16.70 

16.00 
16.60 
16.60 

16.10 

16.00 

12.70 
11.00 
10.80 

12.20 

9.90 
6.40 

8.70 
8.60 

6.70 
a SO 
6.80 
6.60 

12.60 

13.00 

12.40 

11.00 
10,30 

7.90 

1914 

DoU. 

13.10 
17.00 

14.60 

21.60 
20.20 

19.60 

14.60 
19.50 

14.60 
17.00 

16.30 

17.20 

17.20 

17.10 

17.00 

16.20 
17.20 

13.40 

14. 10 

14.40 

12.00 
9.30 
6.10 

10. 10 

13.60 

6.20 

6.70 

6.90 

7.40 
16.00 

17.00 
13.80 

12.00 
12.00 

9.80 

11^1 

DoU. 

13.90 

ia62 

13.92 

20.72 

21. 14 

20.88 

ia20 

19.14 
16.02 
16.60 

16.86 

16.80 

16.64 

16.84 

17.04 

ia82 

17.36 

13.62 

12.94 

13.12 

13.66 

12.70 

aoo 

9.66 
11.02 

6.18 

6.66 
8,34 
8.76 

14.60 

14.98 

13.66 

12.14 
11.88 

11.60 

1913 

DoU. 

13.90 

17.20 

14.50 
21. 10 

21.20 

20.10 

16.80 

19.00 

14.90 

16.70 

16.20 

16.60 

14.90 
16.60 
ia70 

17.90 
ia20 
12,80 
14. 10 

14.10 

13. 10 

11.10 
6.60 

9.60 

14.60 

5,80 

6.60 

8.70 

12.50 

16.60 

16.20 
14.20 
13. 60 
12.50 
11.80 


DoJs. 

13.70 

15.00 

14.00 
21.60 
22.20 

22.50 
14.90 

20.00 

15.60 
16.00 

14.40 
16.20 
16.00 

16.70 

laoo 

17.00 

18.10 

13.00 

11.40 

12.60 

12.70 
12. 10 

6.40 

9.50 
9.80 

6.50 
6.10 

8.40 
7,60 

13.70 

15,80 

14.60 

12.50 

12.70 

10.40 

s 

DoU. 

14.40 
17.20 

14.00 

23.00 
24.10 

23.50 

17. 90 

22.00 
20.00 
22.60 

22.40 
20,60 
20.00 
17.00 
17.00 

17.00 

18.60 

laoo 

16.80 

17.00 

17.00 
15.60 

11.90 

12.50 

13.30 

7.00 

8.50 

9,70 

9.90 

17.30 

16.70 

12.80 

11.00 
12.00 
11.90 

1910 

DoU. 

12.80 

16.80 

12.40 

19.10 

19.60 

19.00 

13.70 

18.20 

15.00 

14.80 

16.40 

14.60 

16.00 

14.60 

16.00 

16.40 

17.00 

12.60 
11.90 

12.00 

laeo 
la 10 

9.10 

9.60 
0.20 

7.60 

7.10 

aoo 

7.80 
13. 10 

13.40 

13.20 

12.20 
1L60 
12.00 

o» 

S 

r-* 

DoU. 
14. 70 

17.90 

14.70 

laoo 

18.60 

19.30 
14.20 
16.60 

14.60 
16.00 

14.40 

13.30 
la 30 

14.40 

16.60 

laso 

laoo 

10.90 
10.60 

9.90 

11.40 
9.60 
6.00 
7.10 

8.30 

aoo 
a 10 
6.00 
6.00 

11.90 

12.80 

13.60 

11.60 

10.70 
11.90 


Maliie.v. — 

New Hampshire— 

Vermont - 

Maasachusetts - 

Bbode Island 

Connectiout 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Viramla.- 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina— 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnoia - 

Michigan — - 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota 

Iowa--- - 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota - 

Nebraska 

Eimsas 

Kentucky — — 

Tennessee 

Alabama - - 

Mississippi - 

liouisiana - — 

Texas 
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19.28 
17, 71 

17. 10 
17.74 
22. 77 

32.80 
62. 43 
33. 36 

31. 10 

24. 64 
2(».82 
19.42 
50,66 

S 

13. 30 

16.40 
10.00 

9.80 

11.00 

1.5.40 
16. 30 
12.00 

14.20 

12.20 
15.50 
13.30 
21.70 

13. 82 

14.30 
16.00 

8.90 
9, 60 

11.30 

16.00 

16.00 

8.90 

11.00 

aoo 

12.00 

11.00 

14.00 

eo 

12.60 
13. 60 
0. 00 

8.50 
11.20 

19.50 
18.00 
8. 20 
11.80 

10.00 

16.20 

13.00 

16.00 

o 

ci 

r-t 

8.20 

12.50 

8. 70 

7.50 
6.00 

12.70 

13.00 
6.20 
9.00 

6.70 

10.50 
9.80 

11.00 

IT *21 

11.86 
16.30 
14. 34 
13.33 
12.66 

15.47 

18.67 

13.96 

18.83 

13.60 

17.60 
14.39 
16.49 

16.43 

10.50 

moo 
12.00 
12. 00 
12>00 

17.00 

29.00 

13. 00 

16.00 

12.50 

18.50 

14.50 
20.00 

17.76 

gggss sggs g8S8 

20.08 

19.60 1 
19. 60 

19.60 
14. 00 
36.50 

moo 

24.00 
17.10 
39.90 

17.60 
26.40 

20.00 
20.00 

to 

16. 40 

15.40 
18.60 

17.00 
16.60 

21.00 
24. 80 

15.00 
15.90 

16.00 
20.00 
17.50 
19.20 

17.09 

.9.00 

12.60 

11,00 

12.00 

11.00 

14.00 
14.50 

15.00 
9.60 

12.10 

13.80 

10.90 

12.60 

11.22 

6,60 

10.30 

7.60 

7.80 

7.60 

8.80 

9.60 
8.00 

7.50 

7.70 

mso 

9.50 
11.20 

2 

qJodt^oo i>jqoJo6 

11.12 

^c4o'o>c5 .-JeiodcJ i>e<ic5r-J 

r-lT-l T-i 

12. 25 

10.40 

13.60 

9.60 

6.70 

10.00 

12.10 

11.00 

9.10 

11.00 

7.20 

10.90 

9.00 

13.60 

12 43 

7.40 

12.00 

8.30 
8.60 
a70 

8.50 

12,00 

8.00 

8.70 

6.30 
10.10 

8.30 
13.70 

11.79 

8.00 

13.00 

10.00 
10.30 

9.30 

13.00 

12.00 
9.00 
9.50 

7.60 
12,00 

9.60 
10.90 

14.29 

8.40 

11.00 

12.50 

12.50 

10,80 

11 60 
13.00 
9.00 
10.80 

9.00 
16.70 
12. 10 
9.60 

12 14 

.7.30 
10.80 
10.00 
8. 90 
10.00 

11.10 

12.80 

9.00 

10.60 

9.10 
14.00 
11. 70 
11.50 


Oklalioma-^ .-i. 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming - 

Colorado-— 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah — 

Nevada. - 

Idaho - - 

Washington----— 

Oregon - — 

California 

United States 


I 

it 

It 

a I 

O 3 
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Tablc 345. — Hay, all {loose): Farm 'price per ioUi 15th of month, United States, 

1909-19$4 


Av. 1909-1913- 1L60 11.35 11.39 11.49 11.89 11.99 11.87 12.02 12.06 12.16 12.28 12.16 | 

1914 11. 02 10. 93 11. 03 10 87 10. 95 la 80 la 65 10. 86 10. 94 IL 00 11. 10 11. 00 

1915 10.52 10.07 9.89 9.90 9.92 9.97 10.31 laOS 10.80 11.06 IL 37 11.28 

1916 10.60 9.80 9.68 9.82 10.31 10.74 11.10 11.44 12.04 13.24 14.31 14.32 

1917 13.43 13.08 13.54 14.50 15.85 17.32 18.48 19.01 18.91 ia32 17.55 16.60 

1918 18.00 16.67 17.94 18.86 19 31 19.64 19.86 19.80 2a 17 21.42 22.80 22.52 

1919 20 94 20.34 2a 16 19.58 19.40 20.00 21.16 22.04 22L 62 23.58 24.54 21 24 

1920 22.26 20.38 19.41 1^20 17.08 16.43 15.70 1176 13.94 13.34 12.80 12.56 

Av, 1914r-1920,-_ 1195 1147 1152 1153 1169 1199 16.32 15.61 16 63 15.99 16.36 ia07 

1921 la 17 11. 72 11. 53 11. 24 11. 19 11. 29 11. 34 IL 58 12 . 05 12 64 12. 82 12. 28 

1922 11.44 10.78 m 68 10.87 1L38 11.82 1L98 12.04 IZ 18 12.54 1^82 12.32 

1923 1L78 11.98 1^25 12.44 1^76 13.16 13.59 13.60 13.63 13.73 13.66 13.76 

1924 ia49 ia95 1^68 1^64 1^88 12.69 


10.94 ILOO 11.10 11.00 
10.80 11.06 1L37 11.28 
ia04 13.24 14.31 14.32 
18.91 ia32 17.55 16.60 
2a 17 21.42 22.80 22.52 
22162 23.58 24.54 21 24 

13.94 13.34 12.80 1^56 


16. 32 ! 15.61 16 63 15.99 16.36 ia07 


I 12. 06| 12. 16) 12.28| 12.i6| 11.83 



Division of Crop and Liv^tock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeed- 
ing month. 

Table 346 . — Hay, alfalfa: Farm price per ton, 15th of month, United States, 

1914r-lB24 



Division of Crop nnd Livestock Estimates. 

















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 349. — Hay, prairie: Farm price per ton, 15th of month. United States, 

1914-19U 



Division of Crop and LivestocirEstimsftes. 


Table 350. — Hay, alfalfa No^ 1, Kamos City: Averobge price per ton, 1910-1924- 
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Table 361. — Say, ■prairie No. 1, Kansas City: Average price per ton, 1910-19S4- 



Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current 
and Kansas City Grain Market Review, average of daily range. 

Table 362. — Hay, timothy No, 1, Chicago: Average 'price per ton, 1910-19B4 



Table 353. — Hay and straw: Average price per ton at Chicago, 1924 



Nov. 


$23.20 

18.20 

14.20 

17.10 

18.60 

2L60 


12.20 

17.00 

15.20 

23.60 

10.60 


12.10 

9.30 


Dec. 


|$23.00 

18.00 

14.00 

17.40 

2a 25 
21.60 


1&7(W 1&26 


18.10 

17.76 

15.25 

23.50 

ia40 


9.3(H 10.25 


14.10 

ia26 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Peed, and Seed 
Division* average of weekly range. 
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Table 354 . — Hay and straw: Average price per ton at Kansas City, 19-24 


Class and grade 

Jan. 

Teb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

i June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

AMalfef selected dairy 

Alfalfa, choice 

Alfalfa No. 1 

Alfalfa, standard 

Alfalfa No. 2 - 

Alfalfa No. 3 - 

Clover No. 1 

Clover No. 2 

Clover No. 1, mixed- 

Clover No. 2, mixed 

Clover, light mixed 

Prtoe No. 1, lowland 

Prairie No. 2, lowland — 

Prairie No. 1, midland 

Pr^e No. 2, midland- 

Prairie No. 1, upland. 

Prairie No. 2, upland 

Prairie No. 3, upland 

Timothy No. 1 - 

Timothy, standard 

Timothy No. 2 - — 

Timothy No. 3 

Packing hay 

Oat straw 1 

Wheat straw! 

$28,75 

26.90 

25.40 
23.20 
19.70 
16.50 
19.00 
1A90 

17.60 
lAlO 

19.60 
9. 10 

7.60 

9.60 
8.00 

14.90 

13. 40 
10.80 

19.40 

17.75 

15.75 
13. 25 

8.00 

9.10 

9.00 

$29.00 

26.60 

24.00 
20.76 
16.60 

12. 40 

19.00 
14. 75 
18.30 

14.60 

20.40 
9.10 

7.40 
9.70 

8.40 

14.60 

13. 10 
ia40 
20.50 

19.10 
17.25 
1A76 

7.90, 

9.401 

9.40; 

$29.00 

26.60 

24.75 
2L40 
16.50 

11. 90 
19.00 

14.75 
-17.50 
14.30 
19.20 

9.00 

7.25 
9.50 

8.25 

14.60 
12.80 

9.90 

19.90 

18.60 

16.90 
14.40 

7.76 

6.76 

7.00 

$29.90 

27.75 

26.25 
22L80 
17.10 
12.00 

19.00 

14.75 
18^0 
14.90 
19.80 

8.30 

6.60 

9.90 

8.40 

14.501 

12.80] 

9.90 

20.25 
19.40] 

18.00 
14. 70 

7.10 

8.00 

7.76 

$28.50 

26.20 

24.40 

20.75 

15.20 

10.50 
19.00 

14.76 

17.50 

13.80 
19.30 

6.25 
A26 
7.00 

4.25 

14.20 

12.40 
8.80 

19.90 

18.40 
16.60 

12.80 
5.20 
7,10 

7.25 

$28.50 
21. 50 
19.90 

17.40 
13.60 

9. 40 

19.00 
14. 76 

17. 00 
la 26 

19.00 
6,26 
4.25 
7.00 
4.25 

13. 10 

11. 40 
8,75 

19, 75 

18.00 
16.00 
12. 25 

5. 30 
8. 25] 
8. 60 

$2L"55 

18.40 
16. 10 
12190 

9.20 
14. lOl 
11. 80] 
14. 75 
11.90 

16.40 
6.40 

4.25 
7.50 
4.25] 

11 . 7o; 

10.25] 
&00j 
16.80 
16.40i 
13. 75 
11, 50 

5.25 

9.26 

$22.75 
, 21. 70 
19. SO 
17. 60 
14.90 
11. 40! 
16. 50| 
12. 75 

14.40 
11. 70 
15.50 

6.40 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

11.80 

10.40 
8.00 

15.60 
14. 30 
12.80 
11.25 
5.60 

7.10 

$22.90 

i 21-10 

19.75 
18.00 

15.75 
12.10 

16.25 

12. 75 

15.00 
12.60 
16.20 

6.50 
4.25 

7.50 

4.25 
10.90 

9.60 
7. 30 

16.00 

15. 25 
13. 75 

12. 25 

6.25 
6.00 
7.20 

$24.20 

22.50 
21.30 

19.60 

17.40 
1140 

16.60 

13.50 
15. 10 
12.80 

16.40 

6.50 

4.25 

7.50 
125 

12.001 
10. 401 
7.80: 
16.60] 

15.40 
1110 

12.50 

6.25 

8.80 

$2130 
! 22. 90 
21. 10 
18.60 
15. 60l 
12. SO 

16.50 
12. 75 
16.00 
12.751 
16.251 

6.50: 

4.25 
7.50' 
1251 

12.00 

10.40 

8.10 

16.60 

15.25 

1100 

12.50 

6.25 

7,20 

$26.40 

2140 

22.50 
20,10 

17.00 
1140 
15.90 

13.00 

15.00 
12.75 

16.25 
6. SO 

125 

7.50 

126 
12.10 
10.60 

8.50 

16.50 

15.25 
1100 
IZSO 

6.50 

9.40 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Hay Trade Journal, except where 
noted. Average of weekly range. 

* Hay, Teed, and Seed Division. 


. Table 355 . — Hay and straw: Average price per ion at St Louis, 1924 


Class and grade 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oot. 

'Nov. 



T V 

T X 

Dols. 
28, m 

26.50 

21.60 

18.80 

26.80 

22.00 

laso 

23.00 
19.70 

23. 40 

22.00 

19.60 

17.60 

15.40 
26.60; 

23.00 

20.00 
17.75 

9.20 
9.60 

9.20 

mu. 
26.60 
21.60 
2a 25 

16.90 

2a 00 

23.00 

17.50 

23.00 

19.90 
23.00! 

22.00 

19.60 

17.60 
15,40 

26.90 
23. 60] 
21. 20] 

18.60 
aso! 

9.60i 

9.60 

JOofe 
3a 00 
2a 00 
21.00 
ia25 

26.50 

21.50 

17.60 

23.00 
22.70 

24.00 
21.76 

19.60 

17.60 
13.90 
26.75 
2190 
22.40 

19.60 

9.60 

9.60 

9.60 

91 

i S 

: 1 

1 

mu. 

27.30 

21.70 

17.00 

23.00 
19.75 
17.50 
21.^ 
2a 70 
21.70 

21.00 

17.30 
16.701 
11 00 
26.20 
23. 301 
2a50| 
17. 80i 

9.60 

9.60 

9.50! 

Dolt. 

30.00 

23.00 
21. 10 
16.40 
2100 

19.00 

21.90 

18.25 
22.10 

19.25 
m 50! 

15.26 
13.60 
26.25; 

23. 26 
20.80] 
xa40] 
.9.50 
9.50 
9.50 




1 

mii 

26L25 

23.00 

17.00 

16.00 

21.25 
laoo 

19 75 

19.75 

17.75 
20.50 

laoo 

17.25 
16.60 
12.90 
^75 
2L75 
1925 
laso 
aoQ 

8:50 

B-50 


Dtrisfon of Statistical airf Historical Beseax^. Oompiled from Hay Trade Journal, except where noted. 
Average of weekly range. 


* National Hay Press. 
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Table 356. — Hay, No. 1 alfalfa: Average price per Ion at 22 marhets, 1924 



1>ivfaioii of Statistical and BQstorical Research. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Reed, and Seed 
jJiTislo]!, except where noted. Average of weekly range. 


i Hay Trade Journal. 


* National Hay Press. 
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Table 358. — Bay^ No. 1 clover; Average price per ton at 13 markeiS) 1924 


Market 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

J Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

^ - 

*S24. 75 $24. 75 

$26.10826.40 

! 





! i 


Chicago 

i 23.60 

23. 40 

1 20.20 

1 19 . 00 ; 

$19. io 

$18. 75 

iis.25 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.60 

$17. 10 

$17. 40 


I 26.25 

25. 25 ; 

25. 001 

25.00 

23.70 

! 22- 75 s 

20.75 

18.60 

18.75 

18. 60 

18.90 

19^ 



25. 00 

24 00 

23.50 





16. M 

ifi. nn 


21.80 

21. 30 

2L20' 

21. SO 

20.50 

19.80' 

18.50 

18.65 


16.50 

, 15.60 

1A50 

Indianapolis * 

25.75: 

23.75 

1 



i 

20.00 


14.75 

14 76 

14 75 

14 75 

Ean^ City — 

18. 75 

19.00 

18.40 

18.70 

19.00 

17. 60! 

14 10 

15.50 

16.50 

laso 

I 15. 70 

16.00 

Ixjuisville 2 

27.00 

25.75 


25.00 


22.50 


18.00 


18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

Minneapolis 

18.50 

18.50 

17. 90 

17.10 

16.40 

16. 40 

15.50 


laoo 


Pittsburgh 

26.75 

26.10 

20.00 

26.40 

24 60 

22.00* 

19.60 

17.00 

18.00 

19.50 

19.00 

19.20 

Richmond 

29.10 

28.50 

28.10! 

28.40 

27.90 

26.00 

25.00 

20.50 

23.50 

22.60 

23. 30 

23,25 

St. Louis - 

29.10 

26.25 

26,00 

26.40 

25. 10 

24 50 

20. 80 

16.20 

20.70 

20. 50 

20. 50 

20.90 

St, Pauli 

19.251 

17.40! 

16. 

16.75 

16.70 







i 

1 




! t ! 







Division of Statistical and Historical Ee^arch. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Division, except where noted. Average of weekly range. 

I Hay Trade Journal. 2 National Hay Press. 


Tabue 359. — Hapt No. 1 light clover^ mixed: Average price per ton at 17 markets, 1924 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Division, except where noted. Average of weekly range. 

1 Hay Trade Journal. 2 National Hay Press. 


Table 360. — Bay, No. 1 prairie: Average price per ion at 15 markets, 1924 



• Hay Trade Journal. 
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PASTURE 

Table 361. — Pasture: CondltioUj 1st of months United States, 190$-'1924 


iVdr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 


P.ct. 

P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P ci. 

P. ct. 

1000 

80.1 

89.3 

93.1 

84.8 



1910 

89.3 

88.5 

81.6 

73.0 



1911.__ 

81.3 

81.8 

69.6 

59.6 



1912 

81.7 

93.7 

84.9 

86.6 



1913 

87.1 

89.2 

81.2 

73.7 










Average 1909-1913 

83.9 

88.5 

82.1 

75.5 










19H 

88.3 

89.8 

82.1 

76.2 



1915 1 

87.2 

91.3 

91.3 

96.1 

98.5 1 

%.6 

1916 

85 2 

98.4 

97.7 

86.9 

80.4 

76.9 

1917 

1 81.9 

I 83.8 

89.9 

85.5 

82.4 

78.4 

1918 

' 83.1 

92.5 

84.5 

75.4 

69.9 I 

77.3 

1919 

90.3 

97.4 

95.2 

83.9 

80.2 

78.2 

1920 

1 79.8 

88.8 

89.5 

86.3 

86.2 1 

86.2 

Averc'ge 1914-1020- 

85.1 

91 0 

90.0 

84 3 1 

82 9 

82 2 

1931 

91.8 

90.1 ‘ 

SO 8 

74.3 

81.6 

64.8 


84.6 

93.8 

89 0 

87.9 

81.3 

76.0 

1923 

77.0 

84.8 

85.5 

77.6 

78.8 

S3 1 

1924 

80-2 

82.2 

87.6 

84.0 

80.8 

82.6 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


HOPS 

Table 362. — Hops: Acreage, production, and farm value, United Stales, 1915-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
priceper 
pound, Dee. 1 

Parm value 


Acres 

Povnds 

pounds 

Cenh 

1,000 dollars 

1915 

44,653 

1, 188. 6 

52,986 

11.7 

6,203 

1916 

43,900 

1, 152L 5 


12.0 

6^073 

1917 

29,900 

982.9 

29,388 

33.3 

9,795 

1918 

25,900 

829.4 

2L 481 

19.3 

4,150 

1919 

21,000 

1, 189.0 


77.6 

19,376 

1920 

28,000 

1,224.3 


35.7 

12, 236 

1921 

27,000 

1,086.7 


241 

7,080 

1922 

23,400 

1, 1S5. 6 

27,744 

8.6 

2,383 

1923 

13, 440 

1,071.1 


18.8 

3,722 

19241 

1 

1 20,350 

1 

1,244 9 

25, 333 

10.3 

2,620 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


i Preiiminary. 


Table 363. — Hops: Acreage, production, and farm value, hy Stales, 1928 and 1924 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production | 

Average farm 
price, per 
pound, Doc. 1 

Farm value 


1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 1 

j 19241 1 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 



Acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

i/m 

pOUTldS 

Cents 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

ddUoTS 

WasMngton 

1,890 

2,360 

2,123 

1, 716 

4,012 

4,033 

18.0 

10.0 

722 


Oregon 

California--, 

11,650 

12,000 

722 

1,050 

8,339 

12^600 

20.0 

10.0 

1,668 

1,260 

5, 000 

6,000 

1,480 

1,450 

7,400 

8,700 

lao 

11.0 

1,332 


Total 1 



1,071.1 

1,244 9 

19,751 


18.8 

ms i 

3,722 

2,620 


Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Table 364. — Hops: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries^ average 
1S09-1913, annual 1921-1924 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Prelim- 

inary 

1924 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Prelim- 

inary, 

1924 

NORTH AMEEKIA 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajcres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 


t 718 


.507 

500 


2 1.429 


1,343 



United States ® 




18,440 


mgna 


1, 186 

1,071 

1,246 

EUROPE 











United Kingdom: 











EnKland-- 

33, 797 

26,133 

26,452 

24,893 


977 

998 


1,030 

1,926 


< 6, 313 

3,731 

4,258 

2,975 


1,319 

998 

785 



France — 

nr, 072 

10, 774 

10.430 


» 10,378 

788 

617 

857 

495 

882 

Germany 

<56,267 

27,870 

29,687 

28,691 


515 

255 

462 

244 

433 


5*6,210 


242 

264 


7 573 

398 

355 

371 


Cz^oslovakia 

5738,385 

18.952 

wmm 

19, 177 


7 599 

338 

641 

366 

762 

Hungary 

5 7 628 


131 

79 

8 124 

7 814 

658 

687 

759 

' 887 

Yugoslavia 

5 3. 749 

2,982 


2,758 

8 5, 313 

725 

381 


812 

788 


511,963 


4,823 

4,895 


493 


738 

584 

683 

OCEANIA 








1, 2.51 

1, 562 

1,547 



1, 285 

1,537 

1,557 



New Zealand- 

<653 

540 

075 


_ _ 

1,267 

i; 587 



Totals compar- 
able with 











ifino-is 











Totals compar- 









able with 











1924 

212, 174 


123,094 

112,074 

121,662 






Estimated 







world total-- 

221,006 

123,793 

126,065 

114,838 

124,562 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricui- 
ture unless otherwise specified, 

1 British Columbia only. « Estimates for present boundaries. ~ - - 

* Two-year average. ® Unofficial estunates. 

® Principal producing States. ^ Four-year average, 1909-li?12. 

^ One year only. 

Table 365. — Hops: Production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, annual 

1921-1924 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 Omitted] 

I Production 


Country ' 


UOETH AMERICA 

Canada* 

United States ^ 


nUEOPE 

United Kingdom: England - 

Belgium, — 

France 

Qermany - 

Austria 

Crechoslovafeia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia - 

Poland — 

OCEASU 

Australia 

New Zealand 

■ , Totals comparable with 1909-1913,. 

Totals comparable with 1934 

Estimated world total 


Average 

1909-1913 


1921 


1922 


, Prelimi- 
nary, 1934 


» 1,026 
53,654 


33,021 

*7,008 

<13,469 

<28,961 

<»'3,560 

<<22,997 

<»611 

<2,718 

<5,897 

1,607 


174,419 
168,226 
175, 119 


864 

39,340 


26,088 

3,722 

6,646 

7,097 

96 

6,491 

280 

1,135 


2,401 

679 


681 

27,744 


33,712 

3,344 

8,940 

13,704 

86 

12,439 

90 

3,148 

3,558 

2,408 

1,071 


1 , 000 ' 

19,761 


25,648 
3, 192 
, 6,036 
7,011 
98 
6,819 
60 
2,240 
3,857 

<1,700 

<560 


85,748 


109,854 

106,679 

110,926 


76, 413 
72,614 
75,972 


26,333 


49,840 
3,780 
* 9, 149 
13,420 


16,887 
hlG 
< 4,189 
<3,417 


124,925 

128,626 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rescmeh. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
coltnre unless otherwise specified. 

1 British Columbia only. < Estimate for present boundaries. 

* Two-year average. * Unofficial estimate. 

< Pzindpai produixag States. < Four-year average 1906*1912. 
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Table 366 . — Hops: Consumption and movement^ United States^ 1910-1924 


Year ending 
June SO— 

1 

Consumed 

by 

brewers ^ 

Exports 3 

Total of 
brewers* 
consumption 
and exports 

Imports ® 

Net domestic 
movement 

Domestic 

Foreign 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1910 

43, 293,764 

10,589,254 

14,590 

53,897,008 

3,200,560 

50,697,648 

1911 1 

45,068,811 

13,104,774 

17, 974 

58,191,559 

8,557,531 

49,634,028 

1912 1 

42,436,665 

12,199,663 

35,869 

64,663,197 

2,991,125 

51,672,072 

1913 1 

44, 237, 736 

17,591, 195 

36,869 

61,864,789 

8,494,144 

63,370,645 

1914 

43,987,623 

24,262,896 

30,224 

68,280,743 

5,382,025 

62,898,718 

1915 

38,839,294 

16,210,443 

16,947 

56,066,684 

11,651,332 

43,416,352 

1916 

37,451,610 

22,409,818 

134,571 

59,995,999 

676,704 

69,320,295 

1917 

41,949,225 

4,874,876 

26,215 

46,850,316 

236,849 

46,613,467 

1918 

33,481,415 

3,494,579 

37,823 

37,013,817 

121,288 

36,892,629 

1919 

13,924,650 

7,466,952 

4,719 

21,396,321 

6 

21,396,315 

1920 

« 6, 440, 894 

30,779,508 

104, 198 

37,324,600 

2,696,264 

34,628,336 

1921 

3 5,988,982 

22,206,028 

827,803 

29,022,813 

4,807,998 

24,214,815 

1922 

3 4,462,676 

19, 621, 647 

487,633 

24,461,956 

893,324 

23,568,632 

1923 

3 4,655,759 

13,497, 183 

1 198,006 

18,250,948 

1,294,644 

17,956,304 

1924 

1 3 3,814,858 

20,4fA705 

132,672 

24,408, 135 

761, 174 

23,646,961 


Divisioa of Statistical and Historical Rosearcbi. 

1 From records of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

“ From reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

* Hops used to make ^‘cereal beverages.” 

Table 367 . — Hops: International trader calendar years, average 1909-191S, 

annual 1921-192S 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Vverage 

1909-1913 

I 

1921 1 

1 

1922 

1923 prehmmaiy 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Impwts 1 

Exports 

PMNCIPA.L EXPORTING 







: 1 


COUNTRIES 









Aust»5a-B"nngAry 

938 

18,333 







Ozechoslo valBa 


2,403 

6,625 

54 

i 10,586 

526 

6,826 

France 

5,436 

335 

2,862 

51806 

3,032 

; 31329 

3,796 

41954 

Germany 

7,688 

17,564 

1 1,760 

15,712 

4,806 

7,444 

2,056 

4,250 

New Zealand 

61 

352 

19 

235 

i 21 

221 

16 

282 

PolftTld 





345 

1, 135 

152 

1,548 

PnaAift 

1,258 

2,348 





United States 

6,236 

16, 416 

1,629 

18,460 

1,201 

14, 882 

1,018 

20,019 

Yugoslavia 



» 185 



1, 932 

1 


5,078 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 





j 

1 

i 


COUNTHIES 







i 


Argentina 

618 


1,228 


65G 


996 


Ai'!Atr5din 

1,106 

22 

754 

1 


2 1 



Austria 


1,247 

650 

» i, 2§i 

3 141 

3,263 

140 

Belgium - 

6,915 i 

4,814 ! 

8;507 

4,228 

4,630 

2,072 

4,671 

2,377 

British Tndifl 

246 


272 


282 


294 


Canada 

1,396 

176 

2,140 

321 

1,965 

826 

4,240 

1,182 

Denmark 

1,027 


3SS 

1 

609 

1 

580 


Hungary 


» 146 

a 39 

a 225 

2 170 



Italy 

5^ 

10 

846 

11 

778 

87 

504 

35 

Japan 

253 


658 


1 764 




Netherlands 

^938 

1,405 

1,072 

1,311 

1,323 

M9 

1,228 

716 

N'nrwfty __ 

289 


422 


546 


350 


Sweden 

987 

1 

685 

162 

865 

85 

1,036 


Switzerland 

1,257 

*2 

492 


749 


521 


Union of South Afrina 

487 


390 


404 


398 


United Kingdom 

21,028 

2,162 

24,256 

246 

14,284 

316 

1,549 

2,425 

Other countries 

2,277 


2,681 


1,625 

400 

208 

106 

Total 

62,969 

62,941 

55,010 

43,798 

40,435 

44,186 

27,402 

1 49.938 


Divlsioji of Statistical and Historical Research. OfiScial sources except where otherwise noted. 
lAipuIin and hopfenmehl (hop meal) are not included. 

1 Eight montbst May-Deoember, * Three-y^ average. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. * One year only 
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Table 368. — Hops: Wholesale price per pound, 191S-1B24 


793 


Year 

New York, State, prime to 
choice 

San Francisco 

Low 

High 

[ 

Average ^ 

Low 

High 

Average* 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 



17 

48 


19 

30 


3914 

23 

50 


10 

30 


J915 

13 

30 


10 

15 


3916 

15 

55 


7 

14 


1917 _ 

34 

90 


6 

40 


ms 

23 

M 

37.9 

19 

[ 22.6 

19.5 

1919 

37 

85 

59l9 

34 

84 

59,2 

1920 — 

41 

105 

80.2 

33 

85 

61.6 

1921 

26 

60 

37-0 

12 

35 

24 4 

1922 - 

19 

40 

25.3 

9 

30 

17-6 

1923 

19 

58 

32.5 

10 

35 

17.2 

1924 

31 

58 

47.3 

12.6 

40.0 

242 

1924 







January 

53 

58 

54.1 

25 

30 

27.5 

February 

56 

58 

57. 0 

25 

30 

27,5 

March 

56 

58 

57.0 

25 

40 

31. 1 

April 

54 

58 

56. S 

30 

40 

35.0 

May 

52 

30 

54.2 

30 

40 

33.6 

June - 

52 

64 

53.0 

27 

35 

3L9 

JiUy 

45 1 

54 i 

sao 

17 

30 

23.3 

August - 

36 

45 i 

40.1 

17 

22 

19. 1 

September 

31 

45 

3S.6 

12.6 

22 

18.5 

October I 

35 1 

45 

39.1 

12.6 

16 

142 

November i 

33 

37 

35.0 

12.5 

16 

14,2 

December 

32 

34 

32.5 

12.6 

16 

142 


BiTision of Statistical and Historical Research. Complied from New Yorfc Journal of Commerce and 
San Francisco Daily Commercial News. 

1 Monthly averages are computed from daily ranges. Yearly averages are simple averages of monthly 
averages. 

PEANUTS 

.Table 369. — Peajiuis: Acreage, production, and farm value, United BtateSi 

i916-19H 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per 
pound, Nov, 15 

Form value 

1916 

UOQO acres 
1,043 

Pounds 

881. 1 

1^000 pounds 
919,028 

Cents 

4.6 

J,000 doUars 
41,243 

1917 

1,842 

777.7 

1,432,581 

6.9 

98,512 

1918 

1, 865 

664 9 

1, 240, 102 

6.5 

80,271 

1919 

1, 132 

691.9 

783,273 

9.3 

73,094 

1020 ! 

1, 181 

1, 214 

712. 5 

841, 474 

5.3 

44,256 

33, 097 

1921 i 

683. 1 

829,307 

40 

1922 

1,005 

630.0 

633,114 

4 7 

1 29, 613 

1923 ^ 

896 

722.9 

647, 762 

6.8 

i 43,918 

19241 1 

1 

986 

624.9 

616,200 

6.2 

1 37,981 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 

29283^— YBK 1924 51 
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Table S70. — Peanuts: Acreage, prodvetion, aiidfarm value, hg States, 1923 and 

1924 


State 

Acreage 

Average 3 rield 
per acre 



Production 

Average farm 
price per 
pound, Nov. 15 

Farm value 


1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19211 


IfiOO 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Xh*. 

Lbs, 

i,m 

Ihs. 

imo 

2hs. 

COi. 

Cis. 

im 

dollars 

1,000 

doJXojt 

Virginia. - 

124 

114 

990 

660 

122,760 

74100 

6.5 

6.8 

7,979 

5,039 

North Oarolm,.,. - 

1(50 

181 

1,100 

845 

176,000 

,162,945 

7.4 

7.0 

13,024 

10, 701 

South Caroliflra.-^.. 

38 

32 

800 

700 

30,400 

22,400 

7.2 

6.0 

2,189 

1, 3U 

Georgia 

152 

198 

512 

600 

77,824 

118,800 

6.9 

5.6 

5,370 

6.6o3 

Floridn 

80 

86 

600 

no 

48,000 

61,0150 

7.0 

5 3 

3,360 

3,2^6 

Tennesi’ee - 

14 

16 

935 

730 

13,090 

U6fi0 

7.0 

6 0 

91t 

701 

Alabamn - - 

142 

200 

409 

500 

66,598 

100,000 

5.8 

55 

3,803 

6,500 

Mississippi 

15 

14 

eoo 

480 

9,000 

«,72Q 

6.0 

6 4 

540 

430 

Louisiana 

17 

17 

450 

355 

7,650 

0,035 

7.6 

C 0 

574 

302 

Texas 

122 

98 

620 

450 

75,640 

44,100 

64 

6.5 

4841 

2, m 

Oklahoma ; 

15 

14 

650 

700 

9,750 

9,800 

5.0 

6 0 

4SS 

SbS 

Arkansas 

17 1 

16 

650 

535 

11,050 

8,560 

7.0 

&5 

774 

516 

Total 

896 

986 

1 722.9 

1 i 

624.9 ' 

647,762 

616,200 

6.S 

&2 

I 43,918 

37, 981 


Division ofCrop^BJid Livestoek Estimaies. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table STl,— Paanwis; Farm price per pound, tSth of month, United Siofes, 1910- 

1924 


Year Legkuiag 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Pcb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Ang. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Weight- 

November 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

lo 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 


Cis. 

Os. 

Cfe. 

as. 

08. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Os. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1910. 

47 

45 

4. i 

5 0 

48 

49 

48 

5.2 

5.0 

5.3 

6.1 

46 

46 

1911 

44 

44 

4.3 

47 

6.0 

49 

4 9 

5.2 

49 

50 

48 

4 7 

4.4 

1912 - 

47 

4 6 

4.8 

4 5 

4 7 

48 

47 

50 

6.1 

4.9 

40 

48 

46 

1913- 

44 

48 

4.7 

47 

47 

49 

5cl 

51 

52 

49 

50 

, 45 

46 

Av,1910«-19i3— . 

46 

4 0 

4.5 

4. 7 

48 

49 

49 

5.1 

50 

50 

50 

46 

46 

1914, 

44 

4.3 

45 

4.4 

42 

45 

4 8 

4.8 

4 7 

45 

44 

4 3 

4 1 

1915 

42 

4 2 

43 

4 4 

44 

48 1 

46: 

47 

46 

4b 

44 

44 I 

43 

1916 

44 

d 7 

49 

5.3 

5 5 

6-2 : 

r.3 

r.7 

7.0 

7.2 

56 

5 1 

48 

1917 

7.1 

. 7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

8.3 i 

8.2 

7.9 

7.8 

79 

Ki 

0. 9 i 

7.1 

1918 - 

6 6 

6.1 

6.0 

69 

7.0 

6.9 

7.2 

7. 7 i 

8.2 

51 

8.3 

8.1; 

55 

1919 

9.1 

9.1 

9.9 

10 5 

11.2 

10.9 

11.2 

11.2 1 

n.o 

8.5 

8.1) 

5 S 

9.2 

1930.. 

5.3 

4 7 

4 4 

4.1 

40 

3.6 

3.4 

58 1 

3.8 

39 

40 

4 0 

17 

Av. 1911-1920... . 

5.9 

5 7 

5.9 

6.1 

62 

6,4 

a.7 

1 6.8 

1 58 

l-i±. 

1 6.3 


59 

1921 

3.7 

3.5 

3. 6 

4 0 

yr 

3.9 

3.9 

42 

4 4 

1 4 

47 

3. 6 

57 

1922 

5 2 

5 0 

0 , 9 

6.5 

67 

7.1 

r.i 

7.3 

59 

67 

6.7 

7.0 

55 

1923 

C 8 

6 2 

6.4 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

S.4 

0.5 

54 

6C 

6.4 

54 

55 

mji 

6.3 

5.6 




















1 " ”, 

1 






Division olCwpiaJid Livestock Estimates. 



CfOfs other than Grains^ Frmts^ and- Yegetabl-es 7&5 


Table 372, — Peanids: Monthly average prices of cleaned and shelled peanuts ^ 
f. o, b. important shipping points, November, 1920-Octoher, 19^4 

VIEGINIA-NOBTH CAEOLINA SECTION i 



Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Cleaned Virginias, Jumbos: 













1920-21 


im 

1114 

11 

1054 

1034 

11 

12 

12 

11 % 

UH 

1134 

1921-22 

Wi 

8 

iiH 

734 

6H 

574 

534 

5li 

634 

6 

6 

634 


QU 

lOM 

11 

lOH 

10^ 


1034 

1034 

934 

934 

934 

1923-24 

m 

SH 

SH 

m 

834 

8H 


834 

934 

loH 

1034 

lOJi 

Fancys: 













1920-21 



6^ 

m 

634 

634 

634 

7H 


7 

638 

674 

1921-22 

7 

6H 

7^8 

m 

634 

634 

534 

5 

434 

5 

434 

5 

1922-23 

7 


7T4 

m 

7H 

734 

734 


7 

654 

634 

634 

15^,3-34 



7 

lyt 

7 

7 

734 

734 

SH 

934 

934 

9 

Extras: 













1(0^21 


5 

6 

5 

434 

434 

434 

534 

474 

434 

5 

474 

mi-22 

m 




434 

334 

334 

3>4 

374 

434 

434 

1922-23..—, 


6 

m 

m 

634 

634. 

634 

674 

634 

634 

634 


1923-24 

m 

6 

534 


634 

6H 

634 

634 

734 

834 

834 

S 

Shelled Virgiinas, Extra 













Large: 













1920-21 

m 


12M 

m 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

! 1234 

12 

12 

1134 

1921-22. 

lOH 

SH 

834 

834 

834 

834 

734 ; 

734 

734 

834 

834 

834 

1922-23 

914 

12 

1434 ■ 

1334 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

12 

1134 

1134 

1134 

1923-24 

10J4 

9H 

lOH 

1034 

3034 

1034 

1034 


1134 

1234 

1234 

1234 

No. 1: 













1920-21 

7K 

5H 

5H 

5 i 

4^ 1 

4^ 

434 

534 

474 

534 1 

734 

734 

1921-22.. 

7 1 

5H i 

SVb 

5H 


634 ' 

63-4 

634 

634 

734 

634 

634 

1922-25 

7?4i 

||J 

9H 

lOH 

1034 

1034 

1034 

1034 1 

934 

9 

874 

934 

1923-24 

9H 


9 

9M 

934 

934 

034 

934 

1034 

1134 

1134 

1 

No. 2: 













, 

4>| 


334 

334 

334 

234 

234 

274 

234 

334 

434 

514 

434 

1921-32 

4H 

.3H 

334 

334 

434 

4M 

434 

5 


674 


1922-23 

4K 

6H 

734 

syg 

834 

834 

934 

934 

834 

8 

734 

a 

1923-24 

TH 

7H 

734 

7H 

734 

734 

734 

734 

754 

834 

8 

7H 


SOUTHEAST SECTION: SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA^ AND FLORIDA^ 



1920-21 

734 

634 

674 

654 

634 

674 

574 

534 

634 

634 

634 

674 

1921-22 


534 

la 

1174 

nil 

634 

634 


734 



8 

1922-2S __ 

9 II 

9H 

1151 


ii5 

1154 

im 

1134 


13 

13 

13 

1334 

192S-24 

1231 


11 

11 

1134 

4 

1234 

434 

1174 

434 

7 f 

Spanish, No, 2; 

1920-21 

534 

434 

4 

434 

434 

454 

434 

3H 

Sii 

51^ 

4 

4 : 

434 

1931-22 ___ 

4U 

63^ 

6 

m 

78 

674 

193^22 


774 

w 

loS 




mm 



l<^ 

834 




1^ 

10 a 

934 

9 

854 

874 


nmn 






Fruit and Vegetable Division, 


1 Impoartant shipping points: Sufiolk, Norfolk, Pet^burg, Franklin, Va.; Edenton, N. C. 

•Im^rtant shipping poinls: Albany, Fort Gaines, Donaldsonvihe, Valdosta, Cordele, Ga,; Troy, 
ht.; Cbsrf^&m, B. G. 

» Important ^ppfiag points: Fort Worth, Denison, De Leon, Tex. 
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Table 373. — Peanuts: International trade, calendar years 1911—1923 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 1911-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imiwrts 

Eiports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Anglo-Egyptian 


1,961 
274 
503,448 
138,472 
CO, 282 

306,701 

131,912 

4,863 


9,266 
422 
383, 555 
284,461 
31,653 

2 66,451 

3 132, 552 

2 3,331 
35, 175 
2114,193 

3 696,108 
j 8, 137 

82 

25 


5,941 

123 

590,332 

238,032 

29,006 


13,289 











597,366 

391,183 

138,781 

China 

32,882 

612 

22,845 

797 

20,090 

C02 

23,390 

Dutch East Indies. . . 
French possessions in 










1 

8 1,098 







3 15,907 
17,163 
i 425,937 
^ 9,205 

218 

150 

1 579 

23,043 






Rfineg.il 

3 168 






Spam 



3,K4 

197 
103 1 


1 8,790 

iro 

12,372 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COCNTMES 

Algeria 

7,022 

8,667 

7,302 

5,236 

4,664 

1,239,659 

174,970 

4,407 

334 

21,570 

10,798 

10,104 

1,027,395 

173,326 

6,359 

12,680 

20,092 

11,294 

6,077 

1,247,832 

152,762 

44,443 

84,241 


Argentina 

4,485 

21,963 

21,661 

6,336 

1,404,223 

83,145 

49,611 

58,423 

Canada 1 


Denmark 





Egypt 

1,637 

47,107 

<98 

4,994 

11,725 

3,328 

12,383 

3,711 

16,098 

Franco 

Gennanv 

Hongkong 


34,414 

768 

39,837 

36 

Italy * 

1,194 

804 

10,675 

32,863 

52,278 

33, §06 
64,478 
3,111 
2,022 

783 

216,946 

191 

1,435 

3,928 

Japan 

Netherlands 

122,862 

2,264 

3 1,459 

3,164 

98,301 
3, 102 
2, 795 

1,499 

149,707 

15,192 

10,576 

2,679 

117, 386 
3,164 

4,698 

Philippine Islands. . . 
Tunis 





Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 

7 

197 

25 

2,192 

224,548 

76,484 

1,205 

5 

IJnited States 

20,988 

100,696 

6,804 

111,405 

57,984 

17,758 

14,493 

16,973 

12,621 

1,296 

4,806 

60 

Other nountrifts 

Total 

1,734,908 |1, 827, 743 

1,720,892 jl, 719, 347 jl, 888, 223 

957,455 

2,098,106 

1,130,162 



Division of St Atistical and Historical Research. Oflacial sources ei,cept where other^’ise noted . Inc ludes 
shelled and unshelled, assuming the peanuts to bo unshelled unless otherwise stated. When shelle<i nuts 
were reported, they have been reduced to terms of unshelled at the ratio of 3 pounds unshelled to 2 pounds 
shelled. 

I Java and Madura only. 

s International Institute of Agriculture, Oleoaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

3 Two-year average. 

<One year only. 

^Reports include some sesamum. 

Table 374. — Peanuts used in the production of oil, United States, 1919-1925 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ending June 30 — 

July- 

Sept. 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

Jan.- 

Mar. 

Apr.- 

June 

Year 

1919 



1 70,936 
5,861 
26,202 
43,038 
7,054 
4,656 

1 116,240 


1990 

12,694 

15,715 

37,538 

4,6901 

938 

1,918 

4,350 
27,351 
' 38,281 

13,126 
6,137 
17,390 

9,261 

42,990 

26,159 

8,409 

6,444 

32,166 
112,258 
145,016 
33,279 
17, 175 

1921 

1922 

ifloa _ 

1934 

1925 






Division of Statfetfeal and HistorfeftV Research. CompQedftxnQ ra{M»ts of Buzeau of the Census. Quan-. 
tities repented in terms of “ hulled have been dm wted? to** in the hull'" besisby dividing by 0.67. 

1 Izududes peanuts **in the hull'' which were not reported separately,. 
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Table 375. — Peanut oil, refined: Average price per pound (in barrels), at New 

York, 1916-im 


Year beginning Sep- 
tember 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

I Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 - 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Cents 
12.19 
18. 61 

21.44 
26.25 
16.88 
10.62 
12.40 
16.00 

16.45 

Cents 

12.6(1 

20.12; 

22.75 
26. 25i 
16.20 

11. 75 

12.25 
16.00 

16.25 

Cents 
13.33 
21.67 
22.75 
26. 68 
14.62 

11. 59 
13.03 

15.59 
16.26 

Cents 

13.49 

22.67 

21.06 

26.69 

12.75 

1L22 

14.25 
14.80 

16.25 

Cents 

13.50 

22.49 
20.36 

27.50 
12.52 
11. 25! 
16.88 
14.75 

Cents 

14.38 
22.98 
20.25 
26.43 
12. 34 

11.38 

17. 38 
14. 75 

Cents 
14 80 
22.33 
19.90 
27. 12 
11.00 
12.25 
17.851 
14. 75 

Cents 
17.68 
2a 41 
2a 38 
25.00 
10.70 
13. 15 

17.75 

14.75 

Cents 
17.83 
21. 70 
24 58 
23.10 
10.60 
13.00 
16.56 
14 88 

Cenis 

17.87 
21, 15 
26.91 

20.88 

10.25 

13.00 

16.00 

15.25 

Cents 

17.44 

21.47 
29.31 

19.00 

10.00 

12.48 
16.00 
15.26 

i Cenis 

18.05 
21.78 

30.05 
17. 19 
10,12 
12.62 
16.00 
16.66 

Cents 
15.26 
21. 62 
23.48 
24 26 
12.32 
iao3 
15.53 
15.19 





j 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
average of weekly range. 

Table 376. — Peanut oil: International trade, calendar years, average 1909-1913, 

annual 1921-192S 

{Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average^ 

1909-1913 


Imports Exports] 


1921 


[Imports Exports 


1922 


Imports Exportsllmports Exports 


1923 preliminary 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 


China 

Dutch East Indies - 

Bkance 

Netherlands 


PRINCITAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Bwgium-.- 
Denmark.. 
Germany. - 
Hongkong- 


142 

2,743 


(?) 

2,233 

2,941 

1,602 


'3 35,593 

m,m7 

18,569 


(2) 

2,065 
3 156 


(3) 

1 1, 776 
10,405 
14,280 


30, 910 
4,434 
1,342 
12,174 


61,655 
12,457 
82,806 
18, 116 


694 

4,629 

662 


Italy I 

Morocco 

Nwway 

Philippine Islands . 


Sweden 

United Kingdom- 

United States 

Other countries... 


8,867 

8 

3 976 

2,459 

(?) 

6 7,295 
4,376 


<3) 


(3) 

(3) 


413 


28,159 

2,646 

6,078 

2^712 

3,695 

19,907 

3,021 

748 


61 


604 

(?) 

72 
7, 605 
1, 708 
875 


(*) 


^138 
17, 716 


24,411 

4,748 

3,047 

6,959 

27,558 

6,643 

2,032 

7,862 

3,119 

3,962 

17,463 

2,470 

847 


51, 136 


(“) 


49,339 

20,781 


1,337 

6,960 


705 
5,344 
21,747 

25 


3,642 
1,517 
7, 137 
33,911 

1,347 


187 

0) 

1,121 

7,939 

963 

20 


10,727 

3,011 


7,170 

8,009 

24' 


62,286 


64,493 

20,170 


4,978 


7,363 

24,942 




11,921 

203 


Total. 


35,724 107,812 14!^ 186 181,742 


129,976 


163,690 84,792 196,383 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
Conversions made on the basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon. » 

( International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

* Not separately stated. 

* Four-year average. 

* Two-year average. 

i Three-year average. 
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SUGAR 

Table 377. — Bugar hrets and heei sugar: Production in the United States j 191^ 

1924 


State and year ' 

Acreage * 


Production I 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age 

price 

per 

ton 

to 

grow- 

ers 

Farm 

value 

Planted 

' 

Harve 

Area 

sted 

Per 
cent of 
plant- 
ed 

Quantity 

harvested 

Quantity 

worked 

(sliced) 

As 

har- 

vested 

As 

worked 

(sliced) 




Far 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Doh 


California: 

Aires 

.Icres 

cent 

ions 

tons 

ions 

ions 

lars 

Bolhrs 

Ifll'O 


123,000 

90.60 

1,074,000 

1, a52, 000 

8.74 

a 66 

ia33 

14, 006, 000 

1921 

136, C-OO 

12i;0C0 

SS.89 

i; 046. 000 

1, 040, 000 

8.67 

a 62 

7.51 

7; 851,' im 

1922 

62, 000 

57,000 

92.29 

424,000 

424,000 

7.40 

7,38 

10.34 

4, 306, 000 

1923 

70,000 

61,000 

86,25 

581,000 

679.600 

9.59 

9.6.5 

13.99 

8,129,000 

1921 3_ 

93, 000 

85,000 

91.40 

789,000 

789,000 

9.23 

9.28 



r dorado: 






1920-- 

2fr4, 000 

220,000 

86. 69 

2,32.0,000 

2, 166, 000 

10.58 

9.85 

11. 8S 

27, 627, 000 

1021__ 

214,000 

200.000 

93.49 

2,279,000 

2,159,000 

11.39 

10.79 

6.37 

11,521,000 

1922 

166. QCO 

118,000 

89.33 

1,466,000 

1,422,000 

9.93 

9.63 

7.76 


I9*i3 

182,000 

104; 000 

90.44 

i; 996; 000 

1,890,000 

12. 16 

11.50 

8.35 

le! 276, OOO 

192t 3 

238,000 

229,000 

96.22 

2,548,000 

2,548,000 

11. 13 

11. 13 



Idahi,: 






1920 - 

68, 000 

45, 000 

78 32 

396,000 

405,000 

8. 77 

8.97 

12. 10 

4, 787, 000 

1921 

63,000 

41,000 

78.49 

380,000 

365, 000 

9.18 

8.57 

6.00 

2, 279,000 

1922 

33.000 

24,000 

71.08 

273,000 

258,000 

11. 59 

10.91 

8.28 

2, 262, dOO 

1923-- 

47,000 

43,000 

90.00 

49i,000 

447,000 

11.68 

10. 95 

8. 57 

4,209,000 

1924 ' 

G2,C00 

45,000 

72.58 

262,000 

262,000 

5.82 

5.82 



Michigan: 






1920 

104,000 

160,000 

91.31 

1,313,000 

1,244,000 

8.78 

8.32 

10.08 

13, 236. 000 

1921 

164,000 

148,000 

9a 27 

1,153,000 

3,117,000 

7.80 

7.r^ 

C.10 

7,011,000 

1922 

106,000 

84,000 

78.98 

692,000 

648,000 

8.23 

7.72 

7.22 

4,991,000 

1923 

131,000 

109,000 

83.31 

8S1,000 

815,000 

8.11 

7.49 

9.38 

8,282,000 

1924 3 

174,000 

154,000 

88. 51 

1,103,000 

1, 103, 000 

7.16 

7.10 



Nebraska: 






1920 

79,000 

72,000 

91.83 

718,000 

670,000 

9.93 

9.26 

11.96 

8,587,000 

1021 

72,000 

72,»100 

mes 

773,000 

730,000 

ia72 

10.12 

6.59 

5,093,000 

1922 

56,000 

65,000 

100.66 

703,000 

671,000 

12.78 

12.21 

7.70 

5,477,000 

1923 

60, COO 

58,000 

96,38 

640,000 

597,000 

11.04 

10.30 

8.10 

a 181, COO 

1924® 

67,000 

66,000 

98.51 

768,000 

788,000 

lb 64 

11. 64 



Ohio: 






1920 

1 51,r00 

49,000 

91.28 1 

436,000 

382,000 

8.86 

7.77 

9.80 

4,313,000 

1921 

36, m 

33,000 

91.20 

264,000 

248,000 

8.10 

7.61 

6.05 

1,596,000 

1922 

28,000 

20,000 

91.85 

22a 000 

206,000 

8.51 

7.98 

6. 88 

1,512,000 

1923 

46,000 

41,000 

90.94 

391,000 

367,000 

9.43 

aa5 

9.26 

3,624,000 

1924* 

48,000 

41,000 

85.42 

331,000 

331,000 

8.07 

8.07 



Utlh; 




i 


1020 

116,000 

113,000 

96.96 

1,390,000 

1, 263,000 

12.35 

13.20 

12.03 i 

16,713,000 

1921 

111,000 

112,000 

101. 24 

1,152,000 

1,084,000 

10.26 

9.66 

5.47 

. 6,300,aO 

1922_ 

80,000 

73,000 

90.77 

819,000 

775,000 

11.29 

10.69 

7.96 

i 6,519,000 

1923 

84.000 

83.000 

98. 66 

l,075,i')00 

1, 008, tlOO 

12.91 

12. 10 

a2S 

1 8,901,000 

1924* 

98,000 

92,000 

93.88 

574,000 

574,000 

0.24 

6.24 



■Wisconsin: 






1920 

29,000 

21,000 ’ 

71.33 

190,000 

169,000 

9. 19 

8.16 

10.20 

1,940,000 

1921 

18,000 1 

17,000 ; 

91. 48 

148,000 

133,000 

8.82 

7.96 

7.00 

1,034,000 

1925> 

13,000 ! 

^000 

63. 42 

C7,C«00 

65,000 

8.27 

7.% 

7.22 

484,000 

1923 

20,000 i 

16, 000 

73.87 

122,000 

313,000 

8,36 

7. 75 

8.72 

1, 06*, 000 

1924 3 

27,000 ! 

19,000 

7a 37 

127,000 

127,000 

6. as 

a68 



Other States: 






1920 

88,000 

79,000 

88.64 

696,000 

642,000 

a 75 

8.07 

11.52 

8, 025, 000 

1921 

78,000 

71, UX) 

89.66 

687,000 

518,000 

a23 

7.69 

6.2f) 

3,677,0C0 

1922 

64,000 

56, 000 

88.35 

519,000 

494,000 

9.23 

8.79 

7.77 

4,037,000 

1923 

92,000 

83,000 

90.99 

820,000 

749,000 

9.82 

a99 

aa3 

7,243,000 

1024* 

110,000 

111,000 

lOO. 91 

992,000 

992,000 

aoi 

a94 



United States: 










1914 

616,000 

483,000 

93.94 

6,585,000 

5,288,000 

11.60 

30.90 

a45 

3a 43a 000 

1016 

664,000 ; 

611,000 

92.02 

6,511,000 

6,150,000 

10.70 

10.10 

a 67 

36,950,000 

1916 

768,000 

665,000 

8a67 

6,228,000 

5,920,000 

9.36 

8.90 

6.12 

Sa 139, 000 

1917 

807,000 

665,000 

Sa43 

6,980,000 

5.626,000 

9. CO 

8.46 

7.39 

44,19^000 

1918 

690,000 ' 

594,000 

8ai3 

6,949,000 

5,578,000 

10.01 

9.39 

laoo 

59,494,000 

1919 

890,000 

692,000 

77.77 

6,421,000 

5,888.000 

9.27 

8.50 

11.74 

75,420,000 

1920 

978,000 

872,000 

89.08 

8.538,000 

7,991,000 

9.79 

9. 17 

11.63 

99,324,000 

Av. 1914-1920 

769,000 

655,000 

86.27 

6,459,000 

6.063.000 

9.87 

9.26 

,8.49 

1 54,851,0C0 

1921 

882,000 

815,000 

92.36 

7,782,000 

7,414,000 

1 9.55 

9.10 

6.36 

49, 392, 000 

1922 

606,000 

530,000 

87,50 

5,183,000 

4,963,000 

9.77 

9.36 

7.91 

41,017,000 

1923 

732,000 

657,000 

89.82 

7,006,000 

6,666,000 

t laee 

9.99 

a99 

6^ 965,000 

1924* 

917,000 

842,000 

91.82 

7,494,000 

7,494,000 

, a9o 

a90 




end pTodnction of beete are cn»ditcd to the Stare in which the beets are made into sugar. Year 
is that in which beets were grown. Sugar-rnnking campaign extends into succeeding year. 

* The planted acreage is that covered by factory contracts, agreements, understandings, all of which is 
noT^ways actually planted by growers. Therefore abandonment muy not represent actual loss of acreage* 
» PrellTolnary. 
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Table 377 . — Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 1914- 

1 924 — Continued 



Bivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

X Acr^kge and prodnotion of beete are credited to tbe Stats in wMch tbe beets are made into sugar. Y ear 
shown is that in whk^ beets were grown. Sugar-making campaign extends into succeeding year. 

* Based upon weight of beets, 

* Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

< Percentage of sucrose actually extracted by factories. 

* Percentage of sucrose (based upon weight of beets) remaining in molars and pulp, ^ i, 

.preliminary. , 
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Table 37S . — Cane sugar: Production in Louisiana, 1911-19S4 


1 

Facto- 


Average 

Cane used for sugar 

Molasses made ^ 

Year » 

riesm 

opera- 

tion 

Sugar 
made 3 

sugar 
made 
per ton 
of cane 

Area. 

Aver- 
age per 
acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Total 

Per ton 
of 

sugar 


JVttW- 

6er 

Short 

tons 

Pounds 

Acres 

Short 

tons 

Short tons 

Gallons 

Gal- 

lons 

1911 

188 

352,874 

120 

310,000 

19 

6,887,292 

35,062,525 

99 

^fU2_ _ 1 

12G 

153, 573 

142 

197,000 

11 

2, 162, 574 

14,302,169 

93 

1913 

153 

292,698 

139 

248,000 

17 

4,214, 000 

24,040,320 

82 

1914 

149 

242, 700 i 

lii" 

313, 000 

16 

3,199,0C0 

17,177,443 

12,743,000 

71 

1915 

136 

137, 500 

135 

183,000 

11 

2,018,000 

93 

191C 

150 

303,900 

149 

221,000 

18 

4,072,000 

26, 154, 000 

86 

1917 ; 

140 

243,600 

128 ! 

244,000 

15 6 

3,813,000 

30,728,000 

126 

1913 i 

134 

280,900 

135 

231, 200 

IS 

4, 170, 000 

28,049,000 

lOO 

1919 — 1 

121 

121,000 

129 

179, 9P0 

10.5 

1,883,000 

12,991,000 

107 

1920 ' 

122 

169, 127 

136 

182, 843 

13.6 1 

2,492,524 

16,856,867 

100 

Aveiagc 1914-1920 

136 

214, 104 

138 

207,849 

14.9 

3,092,603 

20,671,330 

97 

1921 

124 

324,431 

155 

226,366 

18.6 

4,180,780 

25,423,341 

78 

1922 

112 

295, 095 

156 

241, 433 

15.6 

3, 778,110 

22,718,640 

77 

1923 

105 

162, 023 

136 

217, 259 

11.1 

2,386,650 

15,719,400 

97 

1924 


105,000 

148 

180,000 

7.9 

1,422,000 

10,807,000 

103 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Sugar campaign, usually not ended before Februaxy following season of growth of cane. 

» Cbieflyraw. 

3 Figures for molasses, 1911-1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association; figures 
for later years as reported by Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 379 . — Cane sugar: Production in Hawaii^ 191S-1924 



Aver- 


Cane used for sugar 


Average extrac- 
tion of sugar 

Island, and year ended 
Sept. 30 

age 
length 
of cam- 
paign 

Sugar made 
(chiefly 
raw) 

Area har- 
vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Production 

Total 
area in 
cane 

Percent 
of cano 

Per 
short 
ton of 
cone 

Island of Hawaii: 

Pays 

Short tons 

Acres 


Short tons 

Acres 

Per cent 

Pounds 

1922 

198 

223,000 



2,010,000 


Hilia 

222 

1923 

164 

186,000 


32 

1,681,000 

11.08 

222 

1924 

201 

228,000 


41 

1, 996,000 


11.42 

228 

Island of Kauai: 





1922 


94,000 


36 



11.22 

224 

1923 

171 

93,000 


37 



11. 82 

2r> 

1924 

170 

121,000 


49 



12. 27 

245 

Island of Maui: 







1922 

159 

121,000 


60 



12. 76 

255 

1923 

136 

112,000 


60 



32.81 

256 

1924 

166 

155,000 


62 


Ks|| 

13.25 


Mand of Oahu: 





1922- 

243 

151, 000 


48 



11. 92 

23S 

1923 


146,000 


52 


11. 93 

239 

1924 

211 

187,000 


66 



12.39 

248 

Territory of Hawaii: 






1Q12 . 

169 

646,524 

612,000 

646,000 


39 



12. 21 

S41 

1QU 

183 

43 


12.49 


1916 

195 

46 


12.46 

219 

1916 


692, 763 

115,419 

42 

4. 859, 424 

246,332 

12.20 

2li 

1917 

190 

644,663 

i^m 

42 



12.35 

247 

1918 

184 

676.700 

139,800 

41 



11.88 

2 35 

1919 

178 


119,700 

40 



12 65 

2i} 

1920 

175 

555,727 

114,100 

39 



12.42 

213 

Average 1914-1920- 

184 

604,024 

116,974 

^ 

4,890,918 

I 249, 305 

12:35 

247 

1931 

202 



41 




224 


199 



41 



11.64 

233 


167 


11. 77 

235 

1934- 

192 



51 


HIh 

12.21 

244 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


11915-1920 average 
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Table 380 . — Sugar: Production in the Urdted States and its possessioiis, 1866-19^4 


year heghming 
July 

Beet sugar 

Cane sugar (chiefly raw) | 

Total 

(chiefly 

refined) 

Louisiana 

Other 

States 

Porto 
Rico 1 

Hawaii ^ 

Philippine 
Islands 3 


Short tons 

Short ions 

Short ions 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short ions 

Short ions 


M48 

21,450 

3,750 

76,416 


61, 818 

163,882 



28^ 

*448 

20, 7 CO 

5,060 

$ 2 ; 807 


82, 971 

191, 985 

2g^ 

M48 

47, 526 

2 ; 875 

91 ; 280 


77, 076 

219, 205 

2g^ 

*448 

40, 353 

3,168 

114 ; 363 


87, 600 

245, 932 

2g70 

*448 

84, 439 

4 ; 713 

115, 700 


97,961 

303,261 

2871 

*448 

73,453 

4,723 

100, 306 


106,989 

285,919 

287? 

660 

62,' 673 

4,743 

98, 156 


• 93, 929 

230, 061 

2873 

784 

51,621 

2 ; 699 

80 ; 366 


111, 742 

247, 212 

1S74 

*112 

6?; 253 

3,868 

80 ; 783 

12,641 

141, 220 

305, 777 

1875 

*112 

81, 708 

4,532 

78,418 

13,036 

143, 903 

j 321,709 

1876 

*112 

95, 337 

4,344 

69, 821 

12, 788 

136,578 

i 317,980 

1877 

* 112 

73, 551 

5,970 

94, 469 

19,216 

134, 508 

327, 825 

1878 

224 

119, 739 

5,701 

85, 580 

24, 510 

145, 350 

381, lOi 

1879 

1,344 

85, 853 

3, 683 

63,904 1 

31, 792 

199, 728 

! 38S, 204 

1880 

*560 

136,491 

6, 160 

69, 121 

46,894 

230, 169 

489, 395 

1881 

*560 

79,938 

6,600 

89, 674 

57,089 

165,813 

398, 674 

1SS2 

*560 

161,533 

7,840 

86, 948 

57,910 

! 216, 973 

521, 764 

1S83 

599 

143, 866 

7,616 

110, 505 

71, 622 

f 134, 623 

468, 821 

1884 

1,067 

105, 703 

7,280 

78, 4C0 

85, 676 

225,117 

503, 241 



072 

143, 313 

1 8,064 

71, 680 

108, 080 

203, 861 

535, G70 

1886 

896 

90, 562 

1 5,079 

96, 320 

106,400 

189,326 

488,582 

1887 

2S6 

176, 928 

1L024 

r 67, 200 

112, OCO 

177,458 

544, 896 

18SS 

2,084 

162, 263 

10,115 

69, 440 

134, 4C0 

251, 844 

630, 146 

1889 

2,467 

146, 062 

4,580 

61, 600 

134, 4C0 

159, 060 

608,769 

1890 

3,874 

j’ 241,745 

6,840 

56,000 

140, 000 

152,359 

600,818 

1891 

. 6,002 

ISO, 250 

5.040 

78,400 

129,470 

278,663 ' 

677,825 

1892 

13, 542 

243, 628 

5,600 

56, OCO 

150, SCO ' 

288.279 

763,819 

1893 

1 22, 596 

297,737 

7,676 

67,200 

153, 092 

232, 197 

730, 498 

1894 

22,503 

355, 414 

9,283 

58, 800 

147, 602 

376, 405 

939,907 

1895 

32,726 

266,248 1 

5,570 

56,000 

225,828 

267,600 

843,972 

1896 

42,040 

316,850 

6,238 

* 64,960 

251, 124 

226,240 

900,462 

1897 

45,246 

347, 701 

6,426 i 

60,480 

229,413 

199, 360 

888^625. 

1898 i 

36, 368 

278,497 

5,897 1 

60,285 

282, $08 

104,160 

763,015 

1899 

■ 81,729 

159, 583 

1,691 i 

39,200 

289, 544 i 

81,976 


1900 

86,082 

308, 648 

3,238 

81,536 

360,036; 

61,873 

901,4(3 

1901 

184,606 

360,277 

4,048 

103, 162 

355,811 

75,011 

1,082.705 

3902 

218, 4C6 , 

368,734 

4,169 

100, 676 

437, 991 i 

123,108 

1,252,984 

1903 

240, e04 : 

255, 894 

22, 176 

138, 096 

367,475: 

82,865 

1,107 , 100 

1904 

242,113 

398, 186 

16,800 ; 

151,088 

426, 248 

125,271 

- 1,359,715 

1905 

312,921 

377, 162 

13,440 

214,480 

429, 213 

138,646 

1, 485,861 

39Ca 

483, 612 

267, 6C0 

14,660 

206, 8C4 

440. 017 

132, 602 

1,535,269 

1907 

463, 628 

380, SCO 

13,440 

230, 095 

621, 123 

167, 242 

1, 776, 325 

1908 

425, 884 

397, 6C0 

16.800 

277, 093 

535, 156 

123, 876 

1, 776, 408 


512, 469 

320, 626 

' 11,200 

346, 786 

517,090 

140, 783 

1,848,854 

min 

510, 172 

342, 720 

12,320 

349, 840 

566, 821 

164, 658 

1,946,631 

19il__ 

599, 5C0 

-352,874 

8,000 

371, 076 

695, 038 

205, 046 

2, 131, 534 

mi? . 

092,556 

163, 573 

9,000 

398, 004 

646, 524 

345, 077 

2,144,734 

1913 

733, 401 

292, 698 

7,840 

352, 666 

612, OCO 

403, 339 i 

2,405,944 

Av. 1909-1913— 

099. 620 

292, 478 

9,672 

363, 474 

567, 495 

252, 781 1 

2,095.519 

1Q14 _ . . _ 

722, 054 

242,700 

3,920 

346, 490 

646, 000 

421, 192 

2,382,355 


874, 220 

137, 500 

1,120 

4^, 590 

592,7(3 

412,274 

2,501,467 

_ 

mi A 

820, 667 

303,900 

7,000 

603, 081 

644,663 

425,266 

2,704,567 

1917 

765, 207 

243,600 

2,240 

453, 794 

676, 7G0 

474, 746 

2,516,286 

3918 

760, 950 

280,900 

3,500 

406,002 

600,312 

453,346 

2,505,010 

1010 

726, 451 

121, 000 

1,125 

485, 071 

655, 727 

466,912 

2,356,286 

1920 

1,089,021 

169, 127 

6,987 

489, 818 

521, 579 

608,499 

2,885,031 

Av. 1914^1920„. 

822, 651 

214, 104 

3,699 

452, 549 

591, 106 

466, 033 

2,550,143 

1921 

1,020,489 

324, 431 

3,270 

408,325 

592, OCO 

533, 189 

2,881,704 

1922 _ _ 

675,000 

29^ 096 

640 

379,172 

637,000 

475, 325 

2,362,232 

1923 

881,000 

162,023 

2,800 

447,587 

691,000 

531, 212 

2,715,822 

1094 

1,085,000 

105^000 

3,000 

519,000 


533,000 






Bivision o f Statistical and Historical Research . 

- Beet sugar production preceding 1897 and for 1898 through 1900 from Willett & Gray ** Weekly Statistical 
Sugar Trade Journal** annual reports; 1897, 1901 and subsequently from United States Department of 
Agriculture. Cane sugfar jwoduction previous to lOfBfrom Bouchoreau's annual “Louisiana Sugar Re- 
port”; ISOS' through 1910 from Willett Gray; 1911 and subsequently from United States Department 
of A^cultnre. Porto Rico production previous to 3885 from Hueh & Co. ; 1886 through 1899 from WOlett 
& Gray; 1900 throng 1906 are shipments to the Continental United States. Hawaii from Rueh & Co., 
mevious to 1885; 1886 through 1900 from Willett & Gray; 1901 and subsequently from Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters Association. 

1 1900-1906 shipments from Porto Rico to the United States * Estimated average production. 

* Statistics for Hawaii 1S74-1SS0 represent exxNjrts. 

» Exports 1866-1913, production 3912 and subsequently. 

, - s ^ 
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Table 381. — Sugar: Production^ trade, and consumption of continental United 

States, 1 866-1 92 ^ 


Tear beginning July 

Pro- 

Brought 
from in- 

Net im- 
ports fiom 
foreign 
countries * 

Domestic 

Consumption* 

duction 

sular pos- 
sessions 3 

exports* 

Total 

Per capita 


UOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 


51,296 
52,416 
101, 697 
87, 939 
179,201 

157,248 
135, 953 
110,208 
142, 466 
172, 705 

199,586 
159, 265 
251,328 

181, m 

286,423 

172, 195 
319, 806 
304,143 
2^098 


836,844 

8,130 

880, 010 

214 

ifif,? 


3, 105, 078 
1,230,005 

2,218 

1, 155, 276 
1,328,534 

31.4 

35.4 

33.5 
36.8 

IJihX ^ _ __ 


3,168 

iSfiC, 


1, 196, 774 

4,428 

1,280,285 

ISiTO 


1,267,111 

3,841 

1,442,471 

1871 


1,497,065 

4,478 

1,649,835 

1,670,248 

408 

40.2 

3872 _ _ 


1,544,378 

1,681,988 

1,786,310 

1,478,111 

10,083 

3K7.? 


10,133 

24,162 

i; 782; 063 
1,904,624 
1,598,952 

1,811, 270 
1,646,594 

41.7 
434 
35.5 
39 2 

lK7t 


lR7*i 


61,864 

1R7fi 


1,653,435 

39,751 

44,093 

1877 


1,531,422 

34.8 

ip:r 


1,823,977 

72,353 
30, U2 
22,253 

2; 002; 052 
1,970,221 

2, 201, 307 

2, 143, 202 
2,427,133 

2, 975, 027 
2,687,819 
2,818, 144 
3. 125, 276 
3,016,3t0 

41.3 
39 7 

43.3 

4tl 

45.4 
480 
54.3 
49.2 

53 4 

1R7« 


1,818,803 

1,937,137 

1880 - 


IRRl 


1,934,821 

2,135,809 

2.747.007 
2,712,461 
2,678,475 

3.123.007 
2,674,531 
2,756,711 
2,913,741 
3,478,960 
3,551,945 
3,767,959 
4,296,338 
3, 556,806 
3,89^998 

4,878,440 

2,676,602 

3,973,162 

4,013,683 

3,965,050 

13,814 
28,542 
76,123 
252,740 
164,429 
190,805 
34,616 
14, 259 
27,225 
10^433 

14,850 

20,746 

15,468 

9,529 

9,403 

188 V 


IK'S 


18''4 


IRkS 

304; 098 

193,074 
376, 475 
348, 925 
306, 219 
604,918 

382,584 
625, 539 
658,018 
774, 399 
609,087 

728,257 
798, 744 
641, 525 
486,007 
795, 936 i 


188fl 


J887. 


50 4 

1S8S . 


3, 091, 377 
3, 192, 735 
3,875,445 

3,919,679 
4, 262, 752 

606 

51.3 
60.8 

60.3 

IRRft 


isfln 

" 

1891 _ _ 


18‘i2 


643 

1893 


4,93^888 

73.0 

6217 

640 

7&3 

isfii 


4; 321; 675 
4,494,682 

5,598,392 
3,468,738 
4,601,8J2 
4,477,175 
5, 585, 230 1 

1895 _ 


189fi 


8,305 

6,608 

9,865 

22,516 

8,532 

3897 . . 


47.0 

621 

59.3 

72,6 

1898 


189!? _ 


1900 

832, 776 

1901 

1,097,862 

916,794 

3,014,342 

9,128 

6,018,872 ! 

63.9 

1902 

1, 182, 616 

1,019,742 

4, 193, 668 

14,214 

6,381,712 

79.6 

im 

1,037,348 

1,314,216 

1,057,294 

3,619,966 

19,644 

5.694,964 

69.6 

1901 

1,18^038 

3,600,842 

21,498 

6,075,598 

72.8 

1905 ’ 

1,407,046 

1,226,620 

3,904,594 

26,532 

6,511,628 

76 6 

1905 : 

1,611,544 

1,251,330 

4,358, 318 

29,696 

04,0x0 

7,094,400 

8L9 

1907 

1,715,736 

1, 585, 184 

3,327,498 

6,594,408 

74 7 

1908 

1,680,668 

1,694,964 

4, 103, 126 

89,226 

7,289,432 

81.1 

1909 

1, 765, 260 

1,855,60^ 

3,869,608 

144,764 

7,345,608 

sa3 

1910 

1,806,950 

1,887,402 

2,376,326 

3,690,558 

73, 195 

7,311,715 

78.6 

1911 

2, 010, 673 

3,604,848 

100,760 

7.950,087 

842 

1912 

1, 814, 141 

2,053.944 

4,632,852 

61,928 

8,339, on 

87.0 

1913 

2, 177, 8^8 

1,872,752 

4,926,504 

74,381 

8,902,763 

9L6 

Average 1909-1913 

1, 914, 982 

1 2,008,986 

4,136,854 

1 9l.n06 

7, W9, 817 

843 

1914 

2, 045, 656 

2, 196, 628 

5,059,926 

605,283 

8,696,927 

7,973,333 

8S.2 

1915 

2, 156, 813 

2,204,114 

5,378, 134 

1,765,728 

797 

1916 

2, 386, 213 

2,407,876 

5,055,968 

1, 353, 505 

8,496,552 

83.7 

1917 

2, 136, 875 

1,951,368 

4, 689, 632 

610,858 

8, 167,017 

79.4 

1918 

2, 204,842 

2,147,888 

6,599,924 

1, 137, 133 

8,815,521 

84 5 

1919 - 

1, 806,120 

1,951,470 

7,625,910 

1,553,005 

9,830,495 

93 0 

192D 

2,693,623 

2,152,684 

6, 456, 658 

638,178 

10,664, 687 

99.6 

Average 1914r-1920 

2,204,306 

2,144.675 

6, 695, 150 

1,094,813 

8,949,219 

86.9 

1921 

2,t49,453 

2, 581, 734 

7, 881, 554 

2, 170, 698 

11,24^043 


1922 

2,042,720 

2,470,098 

8,136,411 

824,393 

11,824,836 

107.5 

1923 

1924 

^223,796 

2,816^924 

2,649,240 

6,873,943 

306,767 

11,341,218 

101.8 


Bivision of Statistical and Historical Researcb. 

Bee Table 380 tex source of isrodnction Sgnr®. Trade figures, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meroe. 

tpredomlsatfidy raw except beet sugar production and domestic exports which are chiefly refined; 1900 
to produfition and domestic eamorts converted to raw. 

» Frcart Hawaii, Pcarto Bico, and Philippine Islands (Virgin Islands included, 1917 and subsequently). 

» Cuba inc5udea. Philippine Islands excluded 1900 and subsequently. 

* Shipmeats to Hawaii and Porto Rico included. 

^ Consomption for all purposes. N o account taken of stocks at beginning or end of year. 




OTOps other than Gravm^ Fruits^ and Y egetahles 803 

Tabi/S 3S2. — Sugar: Quantity and per cent of total consumption supplied the 
United States by Cuba, 1866-192S 


Year beginniag July 


Quantity 


Per cent 
of United 
States 
consump- 
tion 


Year beginning July 


Quantity 


Per cent 
[of United 
States 
consump' 
tion 


1866.—. 


1887 

IS^ - * - 



UHgiL, 






1871 


... _ 






1874 







1876 


1877 


1878 , -- 


1^9 __ _ 


1880 


- - 


- - - - 


1JS3 ^ 


1884 ■ 


1885 


1886. — - 


18«7. .... 












W ,, - 


1S£» 


IftQR 


1894. - 


1896 



1,000 
pounds 
642,191 
861, 149 
904,764 
801,637 
759,995 

877,166 

940,069 

1.223.665 
1,090,654 
1,008,415 

926,164 
904, 731 
1,275,839 
1,087,332 
1,056,906 

1,107,680 
1, 139,794 
1,191,234 
1,115,046 
1,210,504 

1,394,716 

1,209,175 

1,03^086 

1,041,070 

1.430.666 

1,983,640 

1,843,652 

2,127,602 

1,845,763 

1,093,171 


Per cent 

73.0 

74.6 

68.1 

62.6 
62 7 

63.2 

66.3 

68. T 

67.3 

63.1 

51.1 

54.9 

63.7 

55.2 

48.0 

51.7 

47.0 

40.0 

41.6 

43.0 

44.6 

40.1 

33.4 

32.6 

36.9 

60.6 

43.3 

43.1 
42,7 

24.3 


1896.. 
1897_. 

1898.. 
1899_. 


1800.. 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1008 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Average, 1909-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 l- 

1919 

1920 - 

Average, 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 — 


1,000 
muTida 
677, 790 
4<10, 225 
663,544 
705, 466 
1,099,404 

984,217 


2,819,558 

2,057,684 

2,781,901 

3,236,466 

2,309,189 

2,862,260 


Per ceTtt 
las 
12.7 

14.4 
15. S 

■ I9,r 

19. G 

37.6 

49.5 
33.9 

42.7 

45.6 
35.0 
39.3 


3,509,658 

3. 347. 606 
3, 186, 634 
4,311,782 

4.928.606 


3,856,457 


4,7S4,8SS 
6, 150, 852 
4^669,097 
4,660,760 
6,488i, 711 
6,805, 710 
4,925,631 


6 , 21 ^ 234 


7,720.255 

8,041,592 

6,615,263 


45.2 

40.2 
40.5 

62.3 
56.0 


48.7 

64.7 

66.1 

56.3 
$15 
7a3 
4&7 

58.7 

68.0 

57.4 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearebu 
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Table ZSZ— Sugar heeU: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, 
1909-1913, annud 1921-192^ 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Pre- 

limm- 

ary, 

1924 

Aver- 

age 

1009- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

! 1923 

Pre- 

limin- 

ary, 

1924 

270BTH AnSBICA 

1,000 

1,000 

uooo 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

j Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 


1 acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Canada 

17 

28 

' 21 

22 

36 

9.4 

9,6 

9.0 

98 

9.2 

United States i 

4S5 

815 

' 530 

: 657 

842 

10.0 

1 9,5 

9.8 

30.7 

8.9 

Total North 






i 



i 


America..... 

502 

843 

551 

679 

878 






EUROPE 











England and Wales. 

H 

8 

8 

i 17 

23 


9.1 

7,8 

6.9 


Sweden 

78 

120 

41 

106 

102 

13.3 

13.6 

12.3 

10.8 

10.0 

Denmaik 

2 80 

80 

60 

78 

95 

10.9 

11,1 

10.6 

10.8 

11.0 

Netherlands 

144 

182 

138 

167 

176 

13,7 

16.4 

14.5 

11.4 

116 

Belgium 

2146 

143 

149 

179 

199 

12.3 1 

11,3 

12.6 

12.5 

10.7 

Trance 

2 612 

298 

323 

402 

449 1 

10.7! 

7.6 

1 11.2 

10.1 

12 6 

Spain 

114 

103 

138 

153 

443 

8.3 

7.9 

1 9.5 

10.1 

11 

Italy 

8130 

159 

203 

233 

247 1 

15.3 

12.1 

i 12.2 

13.3 

16.1 

Switzerland i 

22 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18.3 

15.7 

12.3 

! 11.7 

16.7 

Germany 

3^1,075 

962 

1,031 

948 

975 

13.7 

9.1 

11.5 

10.1 

11.2 

Austria 

257 

19 1 

28* 

32 

346 

9.8 

5.4 

6.8 

8.3 

10.7 

Czechoslovakia. 

3 716 

544 

519 

574 

748 

11,5 

8.3 

11.1 

11.6 

11.5 

Hungary 

3 131 

1031 

103 

120 

162 

11.5 

5.8 

7.6 

7.4 

9.5 

Yugoslavia. 

335 

41 

48 

70 

5 336 

10.9 

6.1 

7.2 

5.9 

7.1 

Bulgaria 

87 

30 

24 

31 

32 

8.1 

4.3 

9.8 

5,5 

5.8 

Rumania 

3 6 72 

57 

54 

92 

133 

9.3 

6.8 

6.8 

9.0 1 

7.7 

Poland 

3431 

197 

270 

337 

404 

10.7 

6.3 

10.9 

8.4 i 

8,8 

Finland 

(0 

3 

3 

2 

2 


5.3 

iO 

2.5 


Bussia 

31,484 

499 

437 

COO 

853 

7.2 



4.8 

3.7 











Total Europe. 

5,318 

3,567 

3,580 

4,142‘ 

6,227 






World total ... 

5,820 

4,400 

4,i3r 

4,821 

6,105 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture unless otherwise stated, 

1 Principal producing States, 

* Two-year average, 

5 Estimate for present boundaries. 

< One year only, 1913-13. According to statistics of the German sugar association, the 1912-13 acicage 
was higher than on any other year with the exception of 1914-15. 

* Unofficial estimate. 

^Pour-year average. 

^ No sugar beets grown for sugar previous to 1918, 
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Table 384 . — Sugar heeis: Productioii in specified couniriesy average 1909-1913^ 

annual 1921-1924 

[Thousand short tons— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Prelim- 

inary 

1924 

north: AMERICA 






Canada — — 

160 

268 

190 

216 

333 

United States i 

4,860 

7,782 

5, 183 

7,006 

7,478 

Total N orth America. . 1 

5,020 

8,050 

5,373 

7,222 

7,8U 

EUROPE 






Vv^alfis --t - - -- -- 


73 

62 

117 


Swedem 

1,036 

1,636 

503 

1,148 

1,019 

Denmark 

2 871 

957 

631 

844 

3 1,047 

Netherlands 

1,977 

2,985 

2,004 

1,896 

2,563 

Belgium 

2 1,793 

1,613 

1,873 

2,245 

2,132 

Franco — 

2 6,544 

2,271 

3,626 

4,060 

5,664 

Spain 

949 

809 

1,316 

1,552 

1,829 

Italy 

2 1,983 

1,930 

2,486 

2,976; 

3,968 

Switzerland 

26 

47 

37 

35 

50 

Germany -• 

2 414,679 

8,796 

11,896 

1 

9,586 

10,919 

Austria...-.-—-- — 

2 561 

103 

191 i 

287 

3 482 

Czecho^ovakia 

2 8,238 

4,493 

5,776 1 

6,641 

8,6X3 

Hungary 

2 1,513 

598 

784 i 

952 

1,540 

Yug^avia 

2 381 

208 

345 1 

411 

3 970 

Bulgaria- 

2 57 

129 

236 ; 

109 

185 

Rumania 

2® 668 

3S8 

365 

’ 830 

1,019 

Poland - 

2 4,611 

1,244 

2,946 

2,838 

3,539 

Finland- - - - - - 


16 

12 

6 

36 

Russia - ....... 

210,636 



2,876 

3 3,142 

Total Europe, comparable with 1909-13, and 



with 1924 - 

56,523 



39,330 

48,^ 

Total fill countries, comparable with 1909-13, 





and with 1924 — — 

61,543 



46,552 

56,497 

Estimated'worid total 

61,573 

37,846 

41,961 

' 46,669 

58,647 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of A^- 
culture unless otherwise stated. 

1 Principal producing States. 

> Estimate for present boundaries. 

8 Unofficial estimate. 

* One year only, 1912-13. According to statistics of the German sugar association the 1912-13 production 
of beets was higher than any other year with the exception of 1913-14. 

« Four-year average. 

« Estimate based on a<^age. 
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Tabld 386. — Sugar: Profludim -sn srpcrif^d counirieiy, oi^eiaqe ^909-191^, ffunval 

19-dl-19i^4 

BEET SUGAR IN TEEMS OP RAW SUGAR 


Country 

Average 
1909-10 to 

1 1913-11 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Pie- 

lm*inarv, 

1924-25 

NOETH AMERIC V 

Short tons 

Short tom 

Short i 0 '*is 

Short ton^ 

Short tors 

Cana i i ^ - 

11, ICO 

27, 822 

16,743 

20,7i9 

* 3i, (XiO 

Umted States i 

( 41, 705 

1,07A0C0 

711,01)0 

927, 000 

1,142,003 

Total North America 

652,865 

1, 201, 822 

! 726, 743 

I 947, 749 

1,176,000 

EUROPE 



i 


i 

England - 

0) 

< 8, 960 

1 *7,840 

2 14, 874 

1 2 24, OOD 

Sweaen 

163,730 

255,788 

79, 186 

164,723 

! 2 158,000 

Denmark 

* 127, 091 

155, 755 
411, 534 

98, 953 

114,529 

i 2 lo4,003 

NetheiUnds i 

246, 341 

276,276 

250,844 

i *361,000 

Belgium 

< 278, 837 

315,372 

292,588 

* 330,822 

1 2 413, 000 

Prance 1 - 

*807,887 

326, 319 

522,265 

633,913 

i 802. 000 

Bpam * 

115,727 

79, m 

176, 407 

*iS7,noo 

1 3 281.000 

Italy 

* 208, 675 

1 233, 943 

1 299, 619 

1343,600 

1 2 39b, 000 

’tr*‘rland- 

3,781 

6, 559 

6, 757 

b, 393 

* 7, 0 0 

Geimany 

* « 2,304,268 

1, 433,742 

1, 608, 933 

1,264,219 

2 1, 7U0, CKX) 

Austria 

4 79, 528 

17,609 

26,963 

62,999 

2 73,000 

Czechoslovakia 

* 1, 221, 274 

4 175, 783 

730,745 

811, -«J7 

1,103,457 

*1602,000 

Hmigaiy 

67,036 

90,259 

135, 167 

*220,000 

YfgOul ivia 

<41,469 

27,227 

36,927 

44,790 

102,000 

Bulgoiia 

*4,376 

14,042 ; 

19,821 

31,487 

>45,0)0 

Rumania 

4 8 88, 245 

33,069 

46,011 

79,962 

2 101,000 

Poland - 

*702,626 

199,800 

347,344 

456,305 

*496,000 

Finland 

0 

*2,028 

*1,562 

*518 

*1,000 

Russia i 

*1,557,114 

65,000 

225, 751 

>418,000 

>507,000 

Total Eurcfpo 

8, 116. 754 

4,387,237 

4, 969, 609 
5, 696,352 

5,524,092 i 

7,348,000 

World total beet sugai 

8, 769, 619 

5,489,059 

6,471.841 

8,524,000 


CANE SUGAR (RAW) 


NORTH Asm CfENTBAL AMERICA 






United States ’ 

310,837 

327,700 

« 295, lOO 

8162,000 

8 105,000 

Fawaii 

567,495 

592,000 

537,000 

> 694, 000 

* 661,000 

Porto liico 

363,474 

408, 335 

* 379, 071 

*417, 570 

*524 000 

Vugm Islands 

9,613 

6,600 

*1,948 

>2,612 

1 *3,0)0 

Cential America: 






Cost.! Tlica _ _ - 

2,791 

*5,600 

>5,600 

> 8, 700 


Guatemala 

^998 

27,383 

> 27, 378 

>23,352 

>27,000 

Nicaragua 

3,742 

14,881 

12, 401 

j *11,023 


Sj.h ador 

« 18,084 

>33,600 

>33,600 

! > 39. 200 


P.inama 

1 (*) 

> 3, 0‘>S 

3 1,500 

* 4,500 


Mexuo 

163, 3S8 

* 140,797 

*164,616 

2 186; 964 

*185,000 

West Indies: 






British— 






Antigua 

12,919 

10, 793 

2 14, 159 

>8,803 

> 14.6.0 

Barbadoes ^ 

27, 788 

>61,000 

* 77,800 

>49,000 

>59,0 0 

Jamaica 

23,856 

36,267 

36,507 

*37,443 

> 47,700 

St. Christopher 

13,262 

10, 806 

» 12, 025 

* 11,420 

> 14,600 

Trinidad and Tobago 

51,275 

67, 142 

>46,613 

*58.290 

2 56,000 

Cuba — 

2, 287, 053 

4, 632, 904 

4, 086, 781 

' 4,538,853 

* 5, 176 090 

Dominican Republic 

104,664 

205, 974 

206, 273 

237, 809 

> 269 OJO 

Haiti - 

0 

11, 352 

' > 12, 283 

>6,600 

* T.iSrtJ 

Prench: 






Guadeloupe 

40,810 

35,737 

>28,048 

>30,854 

*38,000 

Maitmique — . 

42,782 

22,400 

> 22,064 

*19,000 

* 25, SCO 

Total North and Central America 






comparable with 1909-10 to 1913-14. 

4,052,820 

6, 5S6, 299 

6,003,767 

6,575,893 


Total North and Central America 






comparable with i92Jr-25 

4,028,203 

6,499,190 i 

5,947,666 

6, 514, 470 

7.210,500 


1 Refined sugar in terms of raw. 

3 Unoificial estimates, 

* Too small to report. 

* Estimate for present boundaries. 

» On© year onXy» According to statistics of the German Sugar Association the 1912-13 sugar 

productian was greater than any other year. 

« Four-year average. 

» No sugar was produced prior to 1918. 

» Louisiana only, 

« One year only. 
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Table Z%^r-Bv,gar: Prad^ution in specified countrm^ amrage 1909-1918^ annual 
1 921 - 1 924 — Continued 

CANE SUGAR (RAW)-Contiiiaed 


Country 


Average 
1903-10 to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

mm 

1923-24 

Pre- 

liminary, 

1924-25 

Slmikm 

Skori tom 

Shoiri tons 

, SJim tom 

Short fm 

17^059 

*15,462 

315,588' 

2 8,816 

18,990 

2,649,480 

2,932,000 

3,409,000 

3,658,000 

*3,248,000 

192,299 

7^718 

368,046 
, 110,906 

391,7301 

8s,i«rj 

‘502; Sm 

1515 , 2ia 

1,485,236 

4906,019 

2,027,516 

4983,726 

12,209,000 

294,380 

S3,1S9 

475,325 

: >588,000 


4714, m 

5, ^,616 

' 6,407,306 

- ^741,126 


4,419,792 

6,332,427 

6,934981 

6,153,126 

5,981,100 

193,. 865 

21fi,869 

' ^,603 

: 28^476 

1270,000 

^332,813 

650,965 

667,200 

-476,806 

*580,000 

iin,sa 

113,263 


100; 756 


13,.235 

14242 

13,146 

14964 

2-11,400 

4363' 

U653 

^4927 

13,400 

202,518 

344 718 

354390- 

343,922 

1335,000 

866 , 094 ! 

4254710 

1,373-915 

; 1,218,618 


854,731 i 

4229,057 

1,371,988 

! 1,215,118 

1,282,400 

©;i27 


lflS,.85§ 

79,786 

2124009 

234671 


: 2548# 

: 22^169 

211,690 

88^16^ 


^ m,m 

. ■ MOOO 

nw,m 

%m 

m.m 


: nf,m 


44663 

m,m 


[ 46,428 


467,076 

574,»lt 

617,036 

614,^ 

680,700 


, 336^004 

344359 

1 iib,m 

' 1414,000 

84,629- 

' 84,129 

64277 

: 65,006 

7!i,(10» 

300,960 

420^133 

392,636 

38d800 

I 492,000 

10,381,122 

14,648,570 

14,794,660 

15,530,720 


1^060,762 

14,055,619 

14,261,307 

14,877,897 

15,646,700 

10,387,671 1 

14,654,616 

14,799,882 

15,537,296 

16,312,775 

19,150^741 

20,137,629 

20,494012 

22,002,861 


18,830,381 

19,644,678 

19,967,659 

21,349,738 

24,170,700 

19,167,290 

20,143,674 

20,496,234 

22,009,136 

24,830,775 


ETJSOPE AND ASIA 


Fonnoaa. 
Java. 


PMippine Islands-.. 


Total Europe and Asia coinpaiable 

with 1909-10- to m3-14 

Total Europe and Asia comparable 
with 1924-26 


SOWS AMEEICA 


Brazil.. 

Guiana- 

British 

Dutch 


Peru.. 


Total South America comparable 

withl909-10'tQ 1913-14- 

Total America comparable 
with 1924-^ 

AFRICA 


EgJTt... 

Maajritras 

Unioa of South Africa- 

Psrtrpiese East Africa^ 

Reunimi- 


Total Africa 

OCEANIA 


Australia.. 




Total Oceania 

World total cane sugar comparable 

withl909-10tol91H4 

World total cane sugar comparable 

with 1924-25 

Estimated world total cane sugar.... 
World total beet and cane sugar 
comparable with 1909-10 to 1913-14. 
World total beet and canesugar com- 
parable with 1924-25 

Estimated world total beet and cane 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Ofhcial sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture unless otherwise stated. 

Figures are for the crop years 1909-10 to 1924-26 for the countries in which the sugar season begins in the 
autumn months andis completed during the foUowing calendar year, eicept in case of cane-sugar-producing 
countries wherd the season begins in May or June and is completed in the same calendar year. 

*Uno£aeial estimates, 
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Table 380 , — Sugar, raw, cane and beet: World production, 1895-1924 


Year 1 


Production 
in countries 
reporting 
all years 
1895-1923 


Production 
as reported 


Estimated 
world totals 
(prelimi- 
nary) 


Three chief producing countries 


Cuba 


India 


Java 


1895 - 9 G ... 

1896 - 97 ... 

1897 - 98 ... 

1898 - 99 ... 

1899 - 1900 . 


Short tons 
7 , 211,438 
7 , 894,621 
8 , 077, 178 
8 , 190,919 
8 , 840,680 


Short tons 
7 , 619,883 
8 , 255,405 
8 , 436,726 
10 , 793,709 
11 , 203,891 


Short tons 
10 , 105,883 
10 , 761,405 
10 , 942,925 
11 , 002,309 
11 , 409,131 


Short tons 
252,248 
237, 497 
342,208 
375, 948 
336,082 


Short tons 


2 , 325,382 

2 , 083,206 


Short tons 
628,021 
575,251 
623,221 
785,638 
821,387 


lSOO-1. 

1901 - 2 . 

1P02-3. 

1903 - 4 . 

1904 - 5 . 


9 , 918,015 
11 , 313,799 
10 , 346, 777 
10 , 590,317 
10,104951 


12 , 921,042 

14 , 017,184 

12 , 991,634 

13 , 238,731 

13 , 066,932 


12 , 962,882 t 

14 , 123,384 

13 , 066,234 

13 , 307,431 

13 , 143,732 


712,159 
952, 203 
1 , 118,738 
1 , 165,055 
1 , 302,849 


2 , 549,958 
2 , 265, 173 
2 , 135,598 
2 , 096,624 
2 , 429,000 


819,913 

891,235 

9S2,7Sl 

1,022,836 

1,159,888 


1905 - 6 .. 

1906 - 7 .. 

1907 - 8 .. 

1908 - 9 .. 

1909 - 10 . 


12 , 588,145 

12 , 567,736 

12 , 121,445 

12 , 953,119 

13 , 261,726 


15 , 202,891 

15 , 789,808 

15 , 189,827 

15 . 846,662 

16 , 730,318 


15 , 227,691 
15 , 815, 608 
15 , 218,527 
16 , 876,462 
16 , 730,318 


1 , 320,199 

1 , 598,994 

1 , 077,393 

1 , 694,965 

2 , 020,871 


1 , 932,660 
2 , 469. 936 
- 2 , 292,528 
2 , 097,648 
2 , 480,700 


1 , 146,037 

1 , 092,053 

1 , 215,530 

1 , 274,306 

1 , 360,353 


1910 - 11 . 

1911 - 12 . 

1912 - 13 . 

1913 - 14 . 
1914^-15. 


14 , 931,316 

13 , 882,217 

16 , 201,290 

16 , 933,352 

16 , 618,454 


18 , 680,900 
17 , 765,546 
20 , 117,285 
20 , 793, 711 
20 , 613,043 


18 , 680,900 

17 , 784,046 

20 , 128,785 

20 , 812,861 

20 , 627,143 


1 , 661,465 
2 , 123, 502 
2 , 719,961 
2 , 909,460 
2 , 921,984 


2 , 587,100 
2 , 744,900 
2 , 861,600 
2 , 573, 200 
2 , 736,000 


1 , 393,812 

1 , 626,751 

1 , 467,931 

1 , 578,332 

1 , 602,852 


1915 - 16 . 

1916 - 17 . 

1917 - 18 . 

1918 - 19 . 

1919 - 20 . 


14 , 503,234 
13 , 892,686 
14 , 868,380 
14 , 133,339 
13 , 162,918 


18 , 887,512 

18 , 508,744 

20 , 172,700 

18 , 279,267 

17 , 841,625 


18 , 900,512 

18 , 644,544 

20 , 196,700 

18 , 310,067 

17 , 866,925 


3 , 398,385 

3 , 421,597 

3 , 889,966 

4 , 490,902 

4 , 183,676 


2 . 949.000 

3 . 093.000 

3 . 816.000 

2 . 762.000 

3 . 404.000 


1 , 480,725 

1 , 785,293 

2 , 055.839 

1 , 988,002 

1 , 540,666 


1926 - 21 . 

1921 - 22 . 

1922 - 23 . 

1923 - 24 . 

1924 - 25 . 


14 , 710,032 

15 , 470,310 

15 , 430,706 

16 , 361,342 

19 , 364,500 


19 , 198,456 

20 , 143,474 

20 , 496,234 

22 , 002,661 

24 , 170,700 


19 , 245,765 

20 , 143,674 

20 , 496,234 

22 , 009,136 

24 , 836,775 


4 , 406,413 

4 , 532,904 

4 , 086,781 

4 , 638,853 

5 , 175,000 


2 , 826,000 

2 . 932.000 

3 . 409.000 

3 . 658.000 

3 . 248.000 


1 , 747,594 
1 , 906,019 
2 , 027.516 
1 , 983, 726 
2 , 209,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

^Figures are for the crop years 1895-96 to 1924-25 for the countries in which the sugar season begins in 
the autumn months and is completed during the following calendar year, except in the case of cane sugar 
producing countries where tho season begins in May or June and is completed in the same calendar 
year. 
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Table 387. — Sugar: hiternational trade, calendar years, averagz 1909-1913 ^ 

annual 1931-1923 



Average 1S09-1913 

1921 

1922 

1623 preliminary 

Country 

Imports 

E.\ports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Short tom 

Short Ions 

Short ions 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

1 Short tons 

Short tons 

Austria-Hungary 

3, 942 

848,830 


1 





Barbados 

1233 

25, 829 


29,5081 



1 m,m 

1 

Belgium 

7,8^ 

154, 476 

16,392 

195,886 

I 104,286 

177, 594 


164,814 


British Guiana 

1 6, 112 

106, 

196 

254 

121, 262 


101,440_.. 

93,122 

Cuba 

656 

2,009, 

899 

2,457 

3,205,265 

, 294 

5, 581, 371 

^ 3,800,640 

Czechoslovakia 




2,792 

491,383 

36 

350,366 

58 519,^ 

Dominican Republic. 

3 766 

92. 


983 

202,396 

! 284 

189, 195 

164 186,946 

Dutch East Indies 

3,562 

1,412, 

555 

2,230 

1,848,708 

2,941 

1,582,691 

4 134 ^2,014,452 


Germany 

3,486 

873, 161 

26,209 

6 12,370 

206,999 

13,915! 

5,824 

Hungary 

Jamaica 

395 

14,494 

3,208 

2,687 

30,057 

9,545 

28i 

56,735'- 

930 

Mauritius 

1 2 

226,255 

V) 

252; 674 

80 

322,6921 

ISi 

Netherlands 

82,721 

200,490 

51,824 

178,481 

1 

i 152, 559 

1 219,477; 

162,528 


Philippine Islands 

Poland 

3, 950 

179, 432 

Russia 

3,744 

263, 514 

Trinidad and Tobago 

522 

43,755 

675 

Union of South Africa 

29,694 

Venezuela 

3 285 

2,181 

PRINCIPAL IMPOBTINO 



COUNTRIES 




Anglo - Egyptian 


Finland- 

France— 


Sweden 1,672 1 7,544 

Switzerland 118>201 85,143 

United Kingdom 1,853,605 32; 603 1,432. 

United States 2,122,617 39,684 2,983, 

Yugc^avia 34, 

Other countries 47^704 296,^ 211,' 

Total 7, 125,060 7,472,071 7,948,889 



Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
ThefoHowing Mnds and grades have been included under the headof sugan Brown, white candied, cara- 
mel, chancaca (Pern), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded* 
"Candy** (meaning confectionery), confectionery, glucose, grape sugar, Jaggery, molasses, and simps. 


1 Four-year average. 

2 Lambom & Co. 

3 One year only. 

* Java and Madura only. 

* Three-year average. 

" — TBK 1924—52 


♦ Eight months, May-December. 
’ Less than half a ton. 

*Six months. 

» Year beginning July 1. 
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SORGO FOR SIRUP 

Table 392 , — ,%rgo for sirup: Acreage, production, and farm value, United States 

I917-im ' 


VtF.r 

Atreago 

A.verage yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per gal- 
lon Dec. 1 

Farm value 

1S17 

air(f 

OaUons 

1, OOCf gallons 

Cents 

UOOO doUais 

415 

90' 3 

37, 472 

69.5 

26,055 

19iy 

422 

79.2 1 

33, 387 

93.4 

31, 191 

i919 

4S7 

80.9 

39, 413 

110.8 

43,683 

3910 

636 

92.4 

49, 605 

106.9 

52,943 

m 

£18 

88.0 

45,566 

62.9 

28,681 

3922 

447 

81.5 

36,440 

32, 001 

71.0 

25, 855 

3023 

m 

84.2 i 

86.2 

27,595 

19241 

404 

1 

67.7 1 

1 

27,339 

1 

94.6 

25, 8*^9 


Division of Crop and Livestook EstimatfS. 
1 PTflimlnary. 


Table 393 . — Sorgo fur sirup: Acreage, production, and farm value, hu States, 

ms and 1924 


State 

Acreage 

1 

Average yield 
per acre 

1 

PrcfJuetion 

Average farm 
price per gal- 
lon Dec. 1 

Farm value 

i 

1923 

1 

1924 J 

! 

1923 

1 

1924 

1923 

j 3S241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1 19241 


um 

:,ouo 



im 

1 

. um 



urn 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

GaJU. 

OalK 

galu. 

gaUs. 

Cent'^ 

Cents 

colls. 

dolb. 

Virfrinin 

12 i 

12 

95 

80 

1, 140 

960 

89 ! 

90 

1,015 

$64 

West \irg3nia 

8 

8 

109 

; 92 

872 

736 

108 

ia5 

'942 

773 

Nonh Carolina 

32 

31 

92 

87 

2,944 

2,697 

85 

90 

2,502 

2,427 

Hcntfa Carolina 

20 

21 

82 

62 : 

1,640 

1,302 1 

68 

80 

1,116 

i;042 

Gtoigia 

26 

25 

83 

I 71 : 

2,158 

1 

1,77.5 1 

69 

84 

1,489 

i;491 

Florida ’ 

' 1 

1 

lie 

1 

no 

120 

71 

91 

78 

ICfi 

Ohio 


4 

6*5 

75 

760 

300 

118 




Indiana 

1 11 

b 

80 

85 

880 

680 

lOO 

liO 

105 

OUl 

880 

o45 

714 

Illinois 

9 

9 1 

80 

7.5 

720 

675 

100 

112 

720 

756 

'Wifcconsin 

2 

2 ! 

56 

54 

112 

108 

127 

120 

142 

ISO 

Minnesota 

2 

2 

95 

1 

£•6 

190 

il2 

103 

108 

196 

121 

Iowa 


6 ' 


72 

440 

360 

102 

no 

449 

396 

‘Missouri, 

22 

22 

88 

81 

1, 936 

1,782 

130 

99 

2,517 

3,764 

Nebraska 

2 

2 ' 

90 

80 

180 

160 

97 

100 

175 

'ifiO 

Kansas 

t 3 

1 


70 

75 

210 

300 

91 

98 

191 

294 

Kentucky 

1 f 

46 

93 

80 

4,278 

3, tibO 

90 

97 

3,860 

3, 570 

Tennessee 

30 

30 

92 

73 

2,760 

2, 190 

92 

96 

2,539 

2,102 

Alahama, 

30 

40 

80 

54) 

2,400 

2,0(I0‘ 

73 

98 

1,752 

1,9(0 

Alississippi 

38 

44 

82 

5.5 

3,116 

2,420 

65 

93 

2,025 

2, 251 

Lt aisiana 

1 

1 ! 

85 

30 

85 

30 

(d 

80 

.52 

27 

Tt\a' 

32 

1 33 

84 

5.0 

2,688 

i,6f0 

80 

92 

2, 150 

1, r»18 

t Oklahoma 

16 

i J6 

57 

t>8 

912 

1 1,088 

83 

90 

757 

979 

/trkansas 

26 

1 36 

70 

58 

3,820 

i 2,088 

88 

93 

1,602 

1 3,942 

Nfcw Mexico 

c 

! 2 

75 

63 

150 

i 120 

100 

106 

150 

134 

Total 

380 

404 

84.2 

67.7 

32,601 

i 27, 339 

i 

86.2 

94.6 

27,595) 

25., 869 


Division of Crop and Liv€6tock Estimates, 
1 PreMminary. 
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MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP 


Table 394 . — Maple sugar and sirup production, 1917-1924 


State and year 

Trees 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Total 
product 
- in terms 
of sugar 1 

Average per tree 

tapped 

made 

made 

As sugar 

As sirup 

Maine: 

Number 

Pounds 

OaUom 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Gallons 

1921 

285,000 

12,000 

48,000 

398, OOO 

1. 40 

OIS 

1922 

290,000 

31,000 

62,000 

522,000 

1.80 

.22 

1923 

264,000 

33,000 

45,000 

. 393, 000 

1. 50 

.19 

1924 

314,000 

24,000 

72,000 

600,000 

1.91 

.24 

New Hampshire: 

1921 

860.000 

456,000 

133,000 

1,520,000 

1.90 

.24 

1922 

800,000 

247.000 

343.000 

189,000 

1,760,000 

2.20 

.28 

1923 

760,000 

145,000 

1,505,000 

1.98 

.25 

1924 

798,000 

279,000 

214,000 

1,991,000 

2.49 

.31 

Vermont: 

1921 

5,100,000 

^937,000 

746,000 

8,900,000 

1.75 

. .22 

1922 

■ 6,559,000 

3, 152,000 

1,065,000 

11,674,000 

2.10 

.26 

1923 

i 5,281,000 

2,307,000 

1 913,000 

9, 612, 000 

1.82 

.23 

1924 

1 5,445,000 

2,445,000 

1 1,222,000 

12,221,000 

2.24 

.28 

Massachusetts: 

1921 

269, 000 

113, 000 

50,000 

512,000 

1.90 

.24 

1922 

! 272,000 

134.000 

82,000 

788,000 

2.90 

.36 

1923 

! 261,000 

87,000 

49,000 

483,000 

1.85 

( .23 

1924 

272,000 

125,000 

63,000 

; 629,000 

2.31 

' .29 

Connecticut: 



1921 

’8,000 

6,0^ 

2,000 

24,000 

3.00 

.38 

1922 

10,000 

2,0(to 

4,000 

35,000 

3.50 

.44 

1923 

9,000 

6,000 

1,000 

15,000 

1.68 

.21 

1924 





New York: 1 

1921 ! 

4,193,000 

881,000 

624,000 

5,870,000 

' 1.40 

.18 

1922 

4,487,000 

1,185,000 

1,085,000 ' 

9,865,000 

2.20 

.28 

1923 

4,000,000 

1,376,000 

903,000 i 

8,600,000 

2.15 

.27 

1924 

4,080,000 

861.000 

1,069,000 

9,413,000 

2.31 

.29 

Pennsylvania: 

1921 

785,000 

173,000 

98,000 

960^000 

3.22 

,16 

1922 

815,000 

24^000 

245,000 

2,201,000 

2L70 

..34 

1923 

831,000 

mooo 

265,000 

2,329,000 

21-80 

- .35 

1924 

773,000 

184,000 

266,000 

2,304,000 

2,98 


Ohio; 

1921 

1,832,000 ^ 

46,000 

280,000 

2,283,000 

1 1.26 


1922 : 

2,088,000 ' 

64,000 

420^000 

3,424,000 

1.64 

.20 

1923 

1,879,000 1 

112,000 

TOO^OOQ 

-.5, 712,000 

3,04 

.38 

1924 

1,747,000 

38,000 

467,000 

3,774,000 

1 2 16 

.27 

Indiana: 




1921 — 

532,000 

37,000 

149,000 

1,232,000 

[ 2.32 

.29 

1922 

658,000 

12,000 

143,000 

1,156,000 

1 2.07 

.26 

1923 

536,000 : 

29,000 

180^000 

1,469,000 

t 2.74 

.34 

1924 

536,000 

18,000 

180,000 

1,458,000 

2.72 

.34 

Michigan: 






1921 

816,000 

52,000 

167,000 

1,306,000 

1.60 

.20 

1922 

857,000 

54,000 

197,000 

1,628,000 

1.90 

.24 

1923 

900,000 

151,000 

285,000 

2,431,000 

2.70 

.34 

1924 

855,000 

80,000 

" 193,000 

1,624,000 

L90 

■24 

Wisconsin: 

1921 

494,000 

17,000 

10(^000 

815,000 

' L66 

.21 

1922 

538,000 

24,000 

148, 0(K) 

1,210,000 

2.25 

.28 

1923 

570^000 

32,000 

119,000 

984,000 

1.73 

,22 

1924. 

587,000 

24,000 

158,000 

1,288,000 

2.19 

.27 

Total, 11 States:* 



44,589,000 

2.68 

,32 

1917 

17,313^000 

10^525,000 

4,258,000 

1918 

19, 132, 000 

12^944,000 

4,883,(X)0 

51,848,000 

2.71 

,34 

1919 : 

18, 798, 000 

9,787,000 

3,804,000 

40,223,000 

2.14 

.27 

1920. 

18, 895, CCO 

7,324,000 

3,680,000 

36, 40Q, 000 

1,90 

.24 

1921 - 

15,114,000 

4,730,000 

2,386, 000 

23,820,000 

1.68 

.20 

1922..... 

16,274, (KIO 

6,147,000 

3,640,000: 

34,263,000 

2.11 

.25 

1923 

15,291,000 

4,685,000 

3,605,000 

33,533.000 

a 19. 

.27 

19243 

15,407,000 

4,078,000 

3,903,000 

36,302,000 

2.29 

.29 


DiTision of Crop and Livostoek Estimates. Eignres foer 1924 subject to reTision. 

1 One gallon of sirup taken as equivalent to 8 pounds of sugar. , „ . , „ ^ « 

■s These 11 States produced in 1919, $7.1 per cent of the maple sugar cn;^ of the United States and 97.2 
jter cent of the maple sirup. 

« Ten States. , . . 
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Table 395 . — Maple sugar and sirup: Farm price, ISth of month, United States, 

1917-1924 


Month 

Sugar (cents per pound) 

Simp (dollars per gallonj 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Pebraary 

14-7 

18.8 

22.0 

29.3 

24 9 

17.5 

22 0 

23.4 

1.22 

1. 68 

1.8G 

2.35 

2.27 

1.84 

1.89 

2.01 

March 

14.7 

20.5 

25.3 

31.6 

25.7 

21.9 

23.2 

25.6 

1.3C 

1.76 

1.99 

2.58 

2.17 

1.01 

1. 96 

2.04 

April 

16.3 

22.5 

26 9 


26.7 

23.1 

26.0 

25 6 

1. 33 

1.80 

2.03 

2.92 

2. 21 

1. 93 

2.09 

2.08 

May 

16.2, 

22.6 

26 3 

36.0 

21. 5 

21.6 

26.4 

27.8 

1.34 

1. 85 

2 02 

2 93 


1.86 

1.76i 

2.06 

June 

15.9 

22.0 

26.2 

35.1 

20.7 

2L3 

25.6 

25.6 

L33 

1. 85 

2.19 

2.84 

2.10 

1.86 

2.06j 

1. 97 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, AND ALFALFA SEED 


Table 396 . — Clover seed: Acreage, production, and farm value. United States, 

1916-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per bushel 
Nov. 16 

Farm value 

1916 

1,000 acres 

939 

Bushels 

1.8 

1,000 Jntshels 
1,706 

DoUars 

9. 18 

1,000 dollars 

15, 061 

10, 107 

1917 

821 


1,488 

12.81 

1918 

820 

1.6 

1,197 

19.80 

23,705 

1919 

942 

1.6 

1,484 

26.75 

39,700 

1920 

1,082 

1.8 

1,944 

11.95 

23,227 

1921 

889 

L7 

1,538 

10.76 

10, 529 

1922 : 

1, 170 

1,7 

1,965 

9.38 

18,332 

1923 

775 

1.6 

1,228 

10.76 

13, 218 

19241 

747 ! 

1.3 

977 

13.68 

13,362 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 397 . — Clover seed: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1923 

and 1924 


State 

- - - ^ 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per bushel 
Nov. 15 

Parra value 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 ^ 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 » 







1,000 



1,000 

1,000 


ucres 

acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Vmm 

bushels 

BoUars 

BoUars 

dollars 

doUars 

New Y^ork 

11 

8 

2.1 

2.7 

23 

22 

13.90 

lAOO 

320 

308 

Pennsylvania- 

14 

17 

LI 

L6 

16 

26 

12.70 

14.00 

190 

364 

Ohio 

144 

156 

1.2 


173 

166 

12.00 

moo 

2,076 

2,496 

Indiana - 

35 

61 

.9 

.8 

33 

49 

12. 10 

1480 

387 

725 

Illinois^- 

116 

110 

1,1 

LO 

128 

110 

13.00 

16.80 

1,664 

1,738 

Michigan 


90 

1.4 

1.2 

147 

108 

11. 10 

1400 

1,632 

1,612 

Wisconsin 

134 

85 

L4 

LI 

188 

94 

12.00 

14 60 

2; 256 

1,363 

Minn^ta 

50 

52 

L7 

L9 

85 

99 

11.20 

13.30 

952 

1,317 

Iowa 

67 

86 

L2 

.7 

68 

46 

12.70 

15 20 

804 

699 

Missouri 

16 

23 

1.6 

1.4 

26 

32 

12:90 

13.00 

335 

416 

Nebraska 

7 

11 

1.6 

L2 

11 

13 

12.00 

13.00 

132 

169 

ICRTifaw! 

11 

12 

L2 

210 

13 

24 

12.00 i 

13.00 

156 

312 

Kentucky ^ 

18 

16 

2.0 

2.0 

36 

32 

13.60 

16.00 

486 

480 

Tennessee 

4 

4 

L7 

1.6 

7 

6 

11.70 

14 00 

82 

84 

Mississippi . _ 

19 

10 


A5 

133 

45 

2.90 

4 25 

386 

191 

Louisiana^ 

14 


4.5 

4J) 

68 

32 

K M 




Idaho. 

15 


AO 

5.5 

60 

77 

O* Ov 

11.90 

0* UU 

IZOO 

OfVi 

714 

XvJ 

924 

Oregon 

5 

■b 


L5 

20 

6 

12.00 

12.00 

340 

72 

Total 

776 

747 

1.6 


1,228 1 

977 

10.76 



13,362 


Dlvisfon of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


^ PreKmiiiary. 
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Table 398. — Clover seed: Receipts and shipmeniSj Chicago, 1910—1924 
[Thonsand pounds.— i. e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Year l:>egiiining 
September 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

865 

231 

94 

524 

751 

378 

364 

405 

176 

95 

331 

337 

357 

307 

213 

194 

521 

295 

493 

545 

901 

279 

109 

1 166 

939 

1,446 

1,035 

418 

: 8371 

412 

210 

836 



Average 1914-1920.. 


1,519 l,Zm\ 1,285 1,724 1,831 1,, 


1,692 

629 

2,448 

L825 

1, 

1,672 


1, 


1 



41 40 4, 610 

429 3,180 8,155 


48 327 9, 778 

53 138 12,067 

2 602 9,862 

22 135 8,371 

71 7981(^044 

95 21316,037 

84 36519,003 

96 36ill2,167 


997 14,448 
27110.439 
4210.504 


Average 1914-1920 


65 5,519 
2641 7,501 



1,075 1,477 1,5 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled jfrom Chicago Board of Trade and the Seed 
World. 

Table 399. — Timothy seed: Receipts and shipments, Chicago, 1910-zl924 
iThousand pounds.—!, e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 




















816 Yearbook of the Defartment of Agriculture^ 192Ji. 


Table 399 . — Timothy seed: Receipts and shipments^ Chicago, 1910-1924 — Con, 

SHIPMENTS 


1 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb.' 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

! 

i 

July • Total 

1 

1910 

1,825 

4,198 

1, 701 

676 

899 

2,078 

2, 

109* 

% 751 

1,004 

159 

) 

4 

3,17,407 

1911 

2,452 

5,038 

2,035 

2,061 

688 

482 


958{ 

1,356 

7(»1 

360 

54 

158ilC,393 

1912 

1,951 

7,504 

4, 373 

4,912 

2,224 

3,313 

3, 

152| 

4,426 

4,629 

2,229 

1,521 

1, 344 41, 578 

1913 

1, 774 

3,735 

3,285 

1,896 

1,893 

2,065 


021' 

3, 977 

1,955 

888 

7861 

2,592 26,867 

1914 


1^5 

2,511 

2,lk 

3. 549 

2,565 

~i 

877 

2,430 

2,623 

7^727 

955 

1,205 28,467 

1915 

1,372 

5,344 

6,283 

3,796 

2,485 

1,892 

% 

3261 

4,203 

2,715 

1, 212 

1621 

395 31,185 

1916 

2,826 

7,956 

6,363 

4, 071 

3,128 

2,921 

4, 

082' 

7,775 

4,321 

2,288 

779! 

72946,239 

1917 

2,005 

3,887 

2,816 

1,511 

1,291 

1, 720 

% 

049| 

6,160 

1.459 

147 

509 

427 23,581 

1918 

1,218! 

1,774 

2,674 

3,903 

2,688 

1,659 

3, 

1781 

3,621 

4,579 

1,817 

780 

1, 253 29, 144 

1919 

2,340 

6,301 

3, 142 

1,964 

2,588 

4,007 

3, 

7371 

3,404 

1,852 

2,497 

735 

1,057 33,624 

1920 

2,233 

4.07^ 

4*150 

1,7S7| 

1,594 

3,810, 

4, 

53l| 

5,410; 

2,708 

1, 5,50 

687| 

1,001 33,433 

Average 1924-1920.- 

2,093 

4, 883 

3,706 

2,737 

2,475 

2,653 

ii 

111 

4,572 

2,894 

1,605: 

6441 

867 32, 239 

1921 

5.233' 

8,567i 

3,750 

2,340 

2,846 

2,551 

4, 

108 

6, 187 

[2,129 

2,598 

3361 

352'39,997 

1922 

3,896 

6,303 

4,580 

3,943 

1,895 

2,106 

2, 

451 

3,291 

2,221 

1.394 

353 

217132, 650 

1923 

2,481 

3,926 

1,804 

1,573 

1,001 

735 

2, 

040 

3,206 

2, 904 

1,202 

4161 

516 21,804 

1924 

1,040 

7,546 

4,726 

1,295 

1,383 



•— 
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Division of Statistical and llistoricil Research. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and the Seed 
World. 


Table 400 . — Forage plant seed: Imports into United States, 1912 to 1924 ^ 
iThonsand Ibs.—i. e. 000 omitted]— 


Year ended June 30 


Kind of seed 

1912 I 

1913 

1914 1 1915 

[ 1 

1916 1 

1917 

1918 

1919 1 1920 j 1921 1922 

1923 1 

1 1924 

Alfalfa 

3.394I 

6,104 

i 

6,203’ 6,930 

3,252* 

* 3,170 

45 

77018,831^ 942 7,259* 

8,784 12,818 

Canada blue grass ... 

306 

791 

567! 1,043 

698 

495 

1,229 

739 552 1,148 1.03-1, 

S3G, 

i 817 

Kentucky blue grass . 

1 

5 

3* 1 

1 


5 



Awnless brome grass . 
Alsike clover 

6 

1,324 

75 

766 

139, 7 

2,6881 778 

« 

1 1, 113 

1 

4,329 

3,528 

169, 9, ii 

7,032 5,648 4, 12l| 7,067i 

6,:Ct«lL056 

Crimson clover 

3,407 

5,377 

1 8,53411,690 

! 4,504 

6,776 

1,603 

1, 48410,0531 6,56u| 3,443! 
1,05119,268110,333,10,391 

2,262, 

1 7, 745 

Red clover 

19,674 

5,333 

5,921! 8,93232,5091 

5,344 

768 

, 448 24,729 

White clover 

543, 

979 

I 640 373 

149 

158 

53 

1. 189 616' 1,623 

520 

1,408 

Biennial white sweet 
clover 

23' 

33 

42 194 

0 

195 

71 

1 1 1 

941. a 215 3,133' 


I 4,039 

Biennial yellow 
sweet clover 



243 201 

0 

9 


1 202! 235I 


222 

Clovtr mixtures 




20 

109 

550 265 23 57 

20 

74 

Grass mixtures 





124 

e 

0 3 0, 43 

0 


Spijug vetch and 
oats mixtures 











Meadow fescue 







3 1 1 


0 

Brooni-com millet 

3,376 

i, 194 

i,520 1,305 

i, 162 

786 

i,684! 

' 225 162 1,496 

5,3^ 

695 

Foxtail millet 

276 

291 

523 338 

118 

260 

91 

138' 146 434 302 

65 

‘ 184 

Orchard grass 

137 

119 

1,939 701 

754 

1,286 

58! 

177 2,771 2,922 

768 

603 

Rape 

1,266 

! 3,194 

2,981 3,966 

4,019 

2,286 

11,316! 

639, 5,766 4,245 4,763 

0,384 

0,600 

Redtop 




7 0 2I 

11 

(^) 

Pcrennialrye grass... 

1,626 

1,117 

1,429 l,342i 

1,516 

1,668 

1,684 

831 1,958 3,523 1,868 

1,S34 

1,962 

Italian ryegrass 

321 

345: 

311 485 

383 

4«i; 

606 

208 980. 577 828 

860 

1,034 

Timothy 

378 

40 

23 lb! 

119 

4 

22 

166' 37' 391 95 

32 


Hairy vetch 

046 

1*948 

2,477 406 

68 

1 296 

231 

257' 1,220 1,387 1,941 

1,6991 

3,215 

Spring vetch 

531 

1,390 

082 221 

621 

1 30 

118 

435 l,048j 542 345 

1,858 

1,210 


Hay, Feed, and Seed Division, 

^Imports of all seeds up to and including the fiscal year 1013, also of perennial and Italian rye gra^s and 
haiiy vetch up to and including 1917, and sweet clover for all years, are based on information furnished 
by tj. S. Customs Service. All other figures represent imports of seed permitted entry under the seed 
importation act. 

* Less than 600 pounds. 

« Figures missing. 
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Table 401 . — Alfalfa seed: Farm price per hushelj 15th of month, United States, 

101^-19U 


Yearbepnning ■ 

July 

16 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 1 
16 j 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. ' Jan. 
15 i 15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

! 15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Average 

1912- 

$8.32 

$8.58 

1 

$9.02 

$7. 87 

$8.23 

$7.86' ^.66 

$ai5 

$8.19 

1 $8.36 

$8.21 

$ao8 

: $a 2 i 

1913 

8.20 

7. 96 

7.42 

e.96i 

6.36 

6 . 60 i ass 

6.48 

1 6.60 

! 6. 77 

6.77 

6.83 

6.96 

1914 

6.92 

6.81 

7. 21 

7. 29| 

7.29 

7.57' 7.61 

7.86 

1 7.92 

8. 45 

7.01 

a 31 

! 7.52 

1915 

8. 51 

aso 

, 7.94 

8.37! 

8.651 

ass: a84 

9.20 

10.02 

10.39 

10.70 

10. 10 

9.16 

1916 

10.30 

9.33 

9.27 

8.61i 

8.301 

asei 7.97 

7.76 

8,53 

9,03 

8.85 

a 61 

8.76 

1917 

8.71 

8.69 

9.04 

9.04^ 

9.43 

9.58 10.14 

9.90 

10.60 

10.53 

10.09 

10. 13 

1 9.66 

191S 

9.67i 

9.88 

10,04 

9.91| 

9.38! 

9.65: 10.07 

10.48 

10.64 

11. 18 

12-13 

11. 79 

10.40 

1919 

m 88! 

11. 34 

12 34 

14. 90 

15.23 

ia68, 16.60 

19.57 

21. 43 

21.80 

22.40 

20.42 

16,97 

1920 

19.41 

16.03 

14.89 

13. 36 

12.25 

10.24 9.95 

9. 01 

,9.31 

a 71 

8.97 

8.73 

11.74 

,1921 

7,89 

8. 51 

8,53 

8.33; 

8.09 

7,63 7.39: 

8 . 45 : 

7.50 

9.00 

8.89 

8.48 

8.22 

1922 

- 9,00 

7. 74 

a 00 

7.94 

a 50 

9.45' 9.58 

9.96 

10.66 

10 . 44 ; 

ia59 

10. 57 

9,36 

1923- 

1024 

10.26 
11. 13 

10.38 

10.99 

9.20 

10.74 

10. 75 
10.39 

10.21 
10. 16 

10.19 10.43 
10. SSi 

10.51 

11. 17 

11.41 

11.67 

11.39 

ia63 



1 



] 

i 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 402 . — Clover seed: Farm price per bushel, 15ih of month, United States, 

1910-m4 


Year beginning 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Weight- 

Sept. 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

ed av. 

1910....: 

$8.27 

$8.13 

$7.70 

$7.94 

$a27 

$8.37 

$a56 

$8.79 

$8.74 

$a80 

$a'83 

$9.65 

$a30 

1911 

10.19 

10.33 

10.37 

10.62 

10.89 

12.22 

12.89 

12.91 

12.53 

11.69 

10.64 

9.80 

1L25 

1912 

9.39 

9.37 

9.06 

9.00 

9.41 

10.28 

10.42 

11.00 

10.74 

9.77 

9.78 

9. 37 

0.71 

1913 

7.31 

7.00 

7,33 

7.70 

7,99 

8.07 

a 17 

8.06 

7.87 

7. 96 

a 12 

9 76 

7.75 

Av, 1910-1913— 

8.79 

a 71 

a62 

a 82 

9.14 

9.74 

10.01 

10.19 

9.97 

9.56 

9.34 

9.40 

9.25 

1914 

9.10 

8.24 


8.12 

a 51 


ass 

' a 36 

8.14 


7.96 

7.94 

a 41 

1915 

8.49 

9.70 

. 9.67 

10.01 




.10.58 

9.98 

9.47 

9.15 

9.12 

9.98 

1916 

8.65 

8.54 

9.20 


9.60 

9.87 

10.32 

mmn 




10.53 

9.54 

1017 


11. 92 

12. 91 

lasa 

14 48 

ia46 

17.49 

17.86 

lasfi 

lass 

14. 71 

ia20 

14.48 

1918 

16.61 

mmn 


20.67 

21.55 

21.79 

22.61 

24.81 

24.48 

23.37 

23.2^ 

34.33 

. 2L01 

1919 

2a 38 

2 a 47 

2a 53 

27.63 


31.21 

31.88 

32.23 

29.84 

aaai 

25 62 

19 97 

^34 

1920 J 

ILW 

13. 18 

11.64 

K 


IQj^ 

10.98 

im 

mum 

10.20 



IL8X 

Av. 1914-1920— - 

13.84 

13.87 

pIRi] 

14.23 

14.76 

ia67 

16.08 

ia44 

15, rs 

14.76 

14.44 

19 92 

14.80 

1921 




10.38 

ilE^ 

1L88 


la 13 

12* 84 

11.60 

BlWj 

"988 

11.14 

1922._--. 

8.86 

9.66 

iai8 

10.88 

1L16 

1L52 

11 . 71 

11.48 

1L20 




la 71 

1923- 

11.07 

12.20 

12. 18 

12.22 

12.51 

12.67 

13.04 

13.09 


12.72 

1242 


1238 

HJ24 

1‘5 IS 

12.80 

la 42 

15.31 

























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 403 . — Timothy seed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, United 

mo-1924 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

August 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

.15 

15 

.15 . 

edav. 

1910 


$a77 

$4.03 

$4.08 

$4.11 

$4.12 

$4.51 

$4.93 

$ai7 

$224 

$2 24 

$248 

$4.28 

1911 

$a52 

a 65 

6.91 

ado 

a 72 

6.99 

7.26 

7.33 

7.27 

7.16 

268 

296 

as!7 

1912.- 

3.20 

209 

L95 

1.82 

1.79 

1.79 

1.78 

1.72 

1.74 

L76 

1.77 

1.94 

201 

5913 

2 01 

213 

202 

208 

210 

207 

212 

230 

22$ 

238 

223 

232 

213 

Av. 1910*1913— 

3.91 

266 

3.72 

a72 

aes 

2 74 

3.92 

4.07 

4. 12 

4.14 

298 

292 

282 

1914 

2 43 

246 

234 

234 

218 

263 

266 

278 

2 69 

2 75 

265 

2 57 

2 49 

1916 

256 

262 

27^ 

291 

286 


219 

228 

2 51 

3.33 

226 

2 08 

289 

1910 

2 36 

2 22! 

2 27i 

22^ 

2 31 

244 

246 


276 

209 

2 09; 

2 04 

2 42 

1917—-,--^ 

2 23 

3.31 

3.61i 

225 

a37 

257 

2 78 

284 

2 74 

2 84 

2 58 

2 67 

3.50 

1918 

3.87 

2 79 

4.06 


4.21 

4.34 

4.51 

4.54 

4.69 


4.63 

- 4.49 

4.19 

1919- 

4.68 

4.56 

A 781 


4.98 

ass 

5.62 

5.61 

263 

2 61 

246 

- 244 

4.98 

1920 

4.44 

2 52 

a25| 

ao9 

a 16 

Hggj 

2 75 

297 

284 

2.W 

299 

, 2 98 

0.29 

Av. 1914-1920— 

235 

2 21 


225 

aso 

249 

257 

mm 

3.69 

Wm 

3.66 

2 61 

239 

1921 — 

2 71! 

231 

mm 

241 

257 

2770 

282 

2 95 

211 

221 

2 81 

253 

264 

1922 


2 28 

248 

249 

269 

206 

298 

200 

299 

287 

292 

216 


1923 

263 

a 01 

a 12 

3.15 

a 19 

237 

2661 

260 

2 54 

3.48 

244 

223 

1 219 

1034 

mg 

a 12 

a 16 

288 








1 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
















818 Yearbook of the Departnvent of Agriculture, 19^^ 


Table 404 . — Field seede: Average price per 100 pounds paid to growers for crop 

of 1919-1928 


ALFALFA SEED 


State or State sub- 
division 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

State or State sub- 
division 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Southern Arizona. 

S35.50 

$17,00 

$14.35 

$15.60 

$16.25 

Southwestern 







30.00 

15.90 

lAOO 

14. 75 

17.00 

_ . 

$26.60 

$14 70 

$11. 35 

$12.90 

$15J)0 

Colorado 

27.00 

13,00 

11. 85 

11.60 

15.25 

Montana. 

20.00 

17.00 

17.85 

21.05 

19.25 

Southern Idaho 

3L65 

11.80 

i 

12.00 

1A95 

15.50 

Nebraska 

26.00 

1A80 

10.10 

13.90 

Northeastern 




Eastern New 






TTn-nsinR 

25.05 

13.60 

11.10 



Mexico 

27.50 

14.00 

10.80 

13.00 

14.30 

Northwestern 






Western Okla- 







26.75 

1A25 

10. 66 

12. 10 

16.50 

homa 

22. 30 

12. 85 

11.20 

13.30 

15.25 



Southeastern 






■Western Oregon... 

28.70 

l&OO 

13.00 



TTnn.^isw _ _ 

28.30 

16.40 

13.60 



South Dakota 

31.45 

18. 75 

13. 20 

17.00 

18.35 







Western Texas 

23.60 

20.65 

14. 75 

13. 10 

14.50 







Northern L tah 

33. 60 

16.00 

11.75 

15.50 

16.00 


ALSIKE CLOVEE SEED 


Southern Idaho 

$40. 15 

$22. 00 

$14. go: 

w 

n 

O 

$13.50 

NorthW6®^®rn 


i 1 

1 



Northern Illinois— 

39.60 

22.05 

14. 05 

13. 801 

14.20 

Ohio— 

$i0.80 

$22.30'$13. 30 

$12.90 

$13.05 

Northern Indiana. 

41.70 

21.75 

14.80 

14. 65 

12.85 

Western Oregon 

40.45 

23. 60 

13.66 

16.20 

13.25 

Iowa 

40.35 

19.95 

IS. 15 



N ortheastern 






Southern Michi- 






Wisconsin 

40.25 

18.95 

14. 30 

1L80 

12.45 

gan 

44.90 

20.00 

13.60 

13.50 

12.90 

Southeastern 






Minnesota 

39.25 

19.25 

13.65 

12.95 

12.30j 

WL«5oonsin^ 

41.20 

20.20 

14.20 

12.85 

12.25 

W estern N ew 












York 

39.20 

•2L10 

14.60 


1 








EED CLOVER SEED 


TdAhn 





Minnesota-. 

BUS 

BSRI 


Northern lilinois— 


18.70 

16.30 

17.25 


Missouri 

S9.2S 

16.85 

lh.05 

15. 65 

18.35 

Central XUinois 

EK vit 

ia4o 

16. 55 

IS 

20.40 

Nebraska 

41.25 

1165 

15. 36 

16.15 


Northern Indiam 


19,10 

17.00 



Nortwestern 






Central Indiana— 

45.60 

18,50 

16. rs 

16.16 


Ohio 

44.40 


17.20 

17. 55' 

19.30 

Southern Indiana. 

42,50 

16.05 

16.45 

15,85 


Western Oregon — 

47. 60 

22.35 

15.30 


19.06 

Northeastern 






Washington 

EMIii 

Buxtin 

16.25 



Iowa 

42.10 

17,80 

16.45 

ia60 


North'eastorn 






Southeastern 






Wisconsin 



16.65 

17.35 

18.30 

Iowa 

Em 

J 18.30 

15.40 

16.10 

19.85 

Southeastern 






Southwestern 







45.60 

18w40 

17.55 

17,90 

; 19.70 

To'RJl 


17.25 

15.90 

17, 05 








Kansas _ . 

iiiiEi 

15.65 

15.30 

16.30 



43.55 

16.75 

16.85 

17.46 


Southern Michi- 






1 






gan 

1^ 

17.10 

tSm 

17.35 

18.70 

1 

1 







SWEET CLOVER SEED 


Colorado 

Idaho, — . 

$21. 60 
24. 75 

$9.90 

10.00 

$i. 25 
6. 50 

$4.55 

$8.60' 

Illinois 

24.00 

16.30 

10. 15 

7.10 

9.70! 

Kansas 

23.50 

8.15 

5. 10 

7.75 

9.10 

Minnesota 

21.00 

8.00 

4. 50 

6. 85 

9.16 

Montana 

23.25 

11. SO 

6. 00 

7.00 

9.16 


Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Oldahoma 

South Dakota. 
Utah 



$12.50 

$6.50 


mim 

4.40 



5.00 

KWtti 

9.50 

6.00 


8.50 



$7.35 

‘" 7.’66 


$9.00 


9.70 

10.00 


TIMOTHY SEED 


Southern Idaho. — 


mm 




West central 






Northern Illinois- 

9.85 

‘6.50 

4.60 

K^l 

1 

Minnesota 


$5.25 

$A75 

$A75 



Central Illinois 



4,85 

4.95 

6.16 

Northeastern 






Southern Illinois. 

iai6 

6.75 

4,95 

615 


Missouri 


5.75 

A30 

A 95 

$6.05 

Indiana 


6.25 

4. 70 

5.15 


Northwestern 






N ortheastern 





1 

Missouri 

10.60 

5.60 

3.95 


655 

Iowa 




A 70 


Southwestern 






Northwestern 






Mi5?souri 

10.35 

4.55 

3.70 



Iowa 

9176 

5.90 

4.15 

A 60 


Nebraska 

9. GO 

5,50 

6 50 



Southeastern 



9.35 

680 


4.55 


Iowa 



A5G 


5.95 

Northeastern 






Southwestern 






Ohio—, 

1L05 

665 

ASS 

A 95 

655 

Iowa 


5.50 

A 10 

A66 

5.90 

Northwestern 






KnosMis 


6.25 

6.60 



Ohio _ 

10. 7C 

6.85 

A7C 


655 

Northwestern i 




N ortheastern 






Mixmesota 

9.56 

6.10 

4.35 

A65 


South Dakota.. - 

9.55 

605 

A 45 

\msm 

6.75 

East central 






il-IJltilfTffifSVifl 






Minnesota. _ 

9.65 

6.75 

A4C 




9.95 

665 

AOS 

A6C 

6 95 









5.90 

A80 



soi& 


650 

A 45 

AS3 

6.25 








Divisiou of Statistical and Historical Research. Compaed fron data of the Hay, Feed and Seed Division. 
Weighted average prnje based on reports received annually from seed shippers. 











Av., 1914-1920— 15.28 15.87 14.38 14 58 14 82 15.49 16.00 16. 57 14. 66 ! 15. 30 15. 55 15. 13 

921 ia75 12.75 12.12 n.50 11 SO IL £» 11. 12 12.25 13. Ssf 14 25 13^00 laoo" 

922 <0 13.12 14 50 14 25 16.00 17.50 17.85 17.35 16.00 16.10 15.90 15.00- 

923 0 0 14 75 14 65 17.10 - 122,50 23.00 

,924 21.00 19.25 1 ' 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researcli. Compiled from daily Kansas City Price Current and 
the Seed World, average of daily prices. 

1 No Quotations. 

Table 406 . — Red dover seed, prime contract grade: Average spot price per 100 
pounds^ Chicago f 1910-1924 


Year beginning 
September 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Deo. 

Jan- 

Peb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

$16.13 

20.10 

17.58 

11.00 

$15. 13 
20.63 
18.38 
13.35 

$14 45 
20.63 
iao5 
1896 

$14 86 
20.75 
18 88 
14 88 

$15.04 

21.81 

moo 

14 75 

$1480 

23.13 

19.88 

1448 

$16.25 
22.50 
19.26 
14 04 

$16.13 

2L63 

21.38 

moo 

$15. 81 
20.65 
ia.49 
13.00 

$1610 
2613 
16 00 
mso 

$15, 75 
26 00 
16 60 
14 15 

$19.25 

16.00 

1470 

17,81 

$1664 
2666 
m 16 
mm 

17, 19 
18 40 
14 85 
22.36 
35.00 

saoo 

26.58 

15.08 

2L05 

moo 

25.16 

35.60: 

saiG 

22.28 

15.00 
20.06 
17.^ 
26.811 

36.00 
61.20 
21. 67 

16.69 
20.72 
17.91 
27.46 
37.50 
52.00 
2a 00 

15,84 
m59 
1&19 
3L40 
42.60 
54 23! 
2L62j 

15.29 
21.19 
19.38 
3435 
42.60 
5&73 
16 55 

14 30 

moo 
18.81 
33.72 
5L60 
54 2^ 
mi9] 

13.80 
16 69 
17.90 
32L16 
56 00 
4496 
17.85 

13.60 
16.00 
18.33 
3651 
46 60 

35.00 

19.00 

13.50 
14 60 
16 39 
36 45 
45u^ 

35.00 

19.00 

mm 

HOO 

19.08 

mi9 

15.63 

20.33 

1482 

17.99 

1606 

4610 
36 00 
19.00 

50.00 
29.85 

19.00 

; 46 53 

45.86 
26 23 

26.34 

26.88 

26.89 

27,31 

29.051 

29.58 

29.83] 

27.62 

25.58 

25.25 







18.01 

16.42 

20.08 

22.20 

18 32 
19.40 
22.15 
26.72 

18 60 
20.22 
21.00 
29.44 

laso 

20.12 

30.62 

3t08 

26 841 
2645 
20.88 

22.49 

2650 

21.20 

24 52^ 
19.65 
19.40 

22.00 

18.00 

17.96 

2L77 

1690 

17.^ 

19.38 

17.46 

17.58; 

18.00 

17.50 

18.83 

16.22 
17.52 
26 06 

19.88 

18.68 

19.88 








■ 1 



1910.. 
1911- 

1912., 
2913-, 


1914 

1915 -,^ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920, 


Av,, 1914-1920... 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Division of Statistical and Histwical Research* Compiled from Ohieago Board ol Trade and the 
Seed World, average of daily prices. 

Table 407 . — Alsike clover seed: Average spot price per bushel^ Tohdoj 1914“19B4 
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Table 408. — Timoth y seed, prime contract grade. Average spot price per 1 00 pounds, 

Chicago, 1910-1924 


Year hetrinning 
August 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Av«»r- 

age 

1910 

$6.36 

$9.45 

$9. 32 

$9.64 

$9. 97 $10. 41 

$11. 40 

$12 03^$12 00 

1 

$I2.C'0$11 56 

$13. 60*$10 64 

1911 

14. 31 

15.20 

15.81 

16. Of} 

16. 45 

16 25 

16.26 

15. 60 

14 50 

13. 70 

11.63 

10.26 

14 66 

1&J2 

6. 13 

4.81 

4.44 

4.05 

4. 13 

4.13 

3.88 

3. 76 

3 88 

4.16 

4.69 

5.28 

4. 44 

I£i3 

6.59 

5.58 

6. 51 

6.41 

5 55 

5.53 

5.45 

5. 19 

6 30 

6.47 

6.63 

5 87 

1 61 

191^ 

6. 31 

6. 34 

5. 64 

6.48 

6.61 

7.89 

7. 45 

7. 35 

8 84 

6.88 

7.25 

' 7.10 

~€.^ 

1S1£ 

8. 19 

9.19 

8 35 

8.46 

8 73 

8.70 

8.76 

8 65 

8 50 

8.94 

9.20 

8.75 

8 69 


mm 

4. 99 

6. 43 

5.50 

6.74 

5.56 

5. 55 

5. 78 

6. 81 

8.20 

8.14 

a 01 

0.39 

1917 

8.25 

8.44 

8. 56 

7.82| 

7-63 

8.25 

8 94 

8.56 

8 25 

8.41 

7.81 

8.88 

8 S2 

1938 

8.90 

10.00 

10 00 

10. 30 

11 00 

11.00 

10 00 

10.60 

11.00 

1200 

12 00 

12 00 

10.72 

1919 

11.75 

11. 50 

11. 25 

11.50 

. 12. 25| 13. 62 

14. 30 

13.07 

11. 76 

12 00 

12 00 

11.85 

12 24 

1920 

8.89 

7.50 

a 71 

6.69 

6.131 6.78 

6.05 

4.65 

5 04 

6.30 

5.27 

6.07 

6 01 

Av., 1914-1920 

8. 47 

8 28 

7. 99 

7.961 

8.301 8.68 

8.58 

8. 36 

8.60 

a 82 

8.81 

CO 

8.47 

1021 

4. 50 

4. 30 

4. 85 

5 31 

6.53 

6.94 

G.00 

5.69 

6.22 

6.19 

i 4.67 

4.60 

6.14 

1922 

4.59 

4. 96 

5.89 

6.26' 6.25 

6.25 

6.19 

5.81 

5.50 

5.70 

1 6.13 

6.04 

6.80 

1923 

5. 91 

7.19 

7. 45 

7.24 

7.25 

8.71 

9.44 

9.38 

8.93 

8 73 

! 8 75 

a 75 

8.14 

1924 

7. S2 

G.84j 

6.28 

6.44 

6.66 


















1 

1 




BiThion of Statistical and Biatorical Research, rompiled from Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Seed WorJC, average of daily prices. 


Table 409. — Alfalfa seed: Price per bushel paid by farmers, 15ih of month, United 

States, 1912-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

3932 







imii 

$10.07 

$10. 62 

$9.84 

$9.73 

$9.49 

3913 

$8 25 

$9.60 

$9.78 

$9 ^ 

$9.75 

9.73 

9 . 41 

30.06 

8 96 

8.73 

7. 65 

7.25 

1914 

KKiil 

7.98 

a 01 

8.17 

8.38 

8.31 

8.29 

7.79 

8.85 

a 97 

845 

881 

1916 

8.79 

9.29 

9.58 


9.62 

9.61 

9.61 

9.14 

9.60 

■OMIIIB 

9.71 

9.75 

3916 



12 21 

32 64 


1210 

11.67 

11.61 

11. 30 

10.67 

UiSIil 


1917 

9.72 

9. 98 

ia34 

10.32 


10.79 

10.87 

10.62 


mjmm 

10.94 

1L16 

3918 

33.84 

12 00 

12 24 

1234 

1236 

12 04 

11.70 

13.06 

12.43 

11.82 

11.68 

1200 

1919 

12.48 

12 70 

13. 32 

13.05 

14.32 

14.24 

14.61 

14.11 

15. 47 

16.67 

17.51 

20.27 

1920 

21.25 

22.66 

24. 64 1 25. 22 


24.22 

23.70 

21.06 

21.19 

18.32 

16.87 

1299 

3921 

30.91 

12 74 

12 47 

11. 62 

11.43 

13. 84 

■lOlrftM 


11.14 

10.51 

•iiui 

10.38 

3922 

30.33 


11. 37 

11.72 

11.46 

11.24 

11. 38 

10.38 

10.67 

la 94 

11.19 

11.69 

1923 

31.99 

12 42 

32 50 

12 85 

1819 

12 64 

1217 


1216 

12 86 

12 31 

1244 

3924 

12 75 

12 74 

13. 21 

18 49 

1837 

18 34 

12 98 

1801 

13. 10 

12.77 

11. 68 

1263 


Bivifion ti Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 410. — Clover seed: Price per bushel paid by farmers, 15th of month, United 

States, 1912-1924 


Year 

JbU. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

16 

1912 






$13. 49 

$1282 

$11.78 

$11. 61 

$11.28 

9.32 

$11.23 
9. 13 

$11. 10 
9.43 

3913 

$11.39 

$11. 62 

$12 30 

$12 90 1$12 90 

12 47 

1212 

11.94 

10.22 

1914 

9.82 

9. 77 

9. 45 

9. 84 

9.77 

9. 86 

9. 79 


BiiVTa 



■iTffill 

3916 


iltyyl 

10.33 

WEsm 

9 99 

9.89 

10.05 

9. 79 

10.18 

11, 14 

1L56 

1916 

11.98 

1222 

12 58 

12 59 

1214 

11. 71 

11.20 

11.27 

10.90 

10.61 

10. S7 

11. 10 

1917 

11.29 

11.67 

12 07 

12 28 


12 23 

12 36 

1238 

1264 

18 26 

14 26 

1499 

3918 

1846 

ISSI 

20.13 


19.71 

19.15 

18. 71 

17.84 

19.42 


21.25 

Kful 

1919 

24. 26 

26.04 

26.72 

28.24 


27.87 

27.22 

27.82 

28.73 

28.82 

29.63 

31.04 

3920 



35.64 

36.73 

34.28 

32.06 

31. 38 

27.64 

28 31 

18.94 

16.13 

14 66 

1921 


18 62 

13.52 

18 56 

18 48 

18 38 

18 17 

18 66 


12 84 

12 89 

1282 

1922, 

118 44 

14. 10 

18 39 i 

18 40 

1812 

14. 48 


mhWlil 

12 11 

12 64 

12.86 

1832 

1923 

38 76 

14.06 

14. 12 

14. 02 

18 94 

13.66 

! 18 66 

18 41 

1884 

14.38 

13.40 

1430 




mg 





14.67 

1446 


1814 

1883 


Division of CropAsd Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 411. — Timoi^hy seed: Price per bushel paid by farmers^ 15th of month, United 

States, 1-912-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

36 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

1912 






$7.37 

2..4.4 

$6.59 

2.57 

$3.89 

2.76 

$3.06 

2.84 

$2.84 

2. 85 

$2.67 

2.87 

$2.47 

2.84 

1913 

$2.61 

$2,47 

$2.33. 

$2.43 

$2.A0 

1914. 

2. 90 

2.94 

2.97 

2.95 

2.97 

2.98 

2.99 

3.17 

3. 25 

3.19 

3.11 

3.05 

1915 

3. 42 

3. 66 

3.60 

3.57 

3.46 

3.48 

3.49 

3. 48 

3.59 

3. 74 

3.69 

3.73 

391C 

3.80 

-3. 96 

3.98 

4.03 

4.04 

4.01 

3.99 

3.50 

3. 08 

3. 01 

3. 05 

3. 11 

1017 

3.17 

3.22 

3.24 

3.27 

3.60 

3.81 

! 3.93 

3.98 

4.12 

1 4.14 

4.12 

4.20 

1918 

4. 49 

4. 55 

4.67 

4. 58 

4.65 

4.56 

4.55 

4. 71 

4.98 

5.10 

5.20 

5.23 

1919 

6. 43 

5.45 

5.60 

5.56 

5.73 

5. 68 

5.79 

5.96 

5.92 

6.05 

6.06 

6,24 

3920 

6.43 

6.87 

6.94 

7.03 

6.91 i 

6.88 

6.83 

6.01 

5. 41 

4.84 ! 

4.70 

4.54 

3921 

4. 40 

4.27 

4.05 

4.08 

4.02 ; 

4.10 

3.91 

3. 65 

■ 3.41 

3.48 

3,52 

3.63 

1922 

“3.83 

4.04 

4.00 

4.03 

4.04 

3.88 

3.79 

3.56 

3. 34 

3.48 

3.69 

3. 74 

1923 

3.93 

3.94 

3.97 ! 

3.95 

3.99 

4.03 

4.03 

3.61 

3.93 

4,13 

4.24 

4.14 

1924 

4.23 

4.30 

4.44 

4.40 

4.36 

4.32 

4.17 

4.18 

4.16 

4.02 

3.95 

4.15 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


TOBACCO 


Table 412. — Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 

1909-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Production 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
pound 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

aerei 

Domestic 
exports of 
unmanufac- 
tured. fiscal 
year begin- 
ning July 1 

Imports of 
unmanu- 
factured, 
fiscal year 

1909 

3910 

3913 

1912 

1913 

At. 1909-1913. 

3914 

3915 

1916 

3917 

3918 

1939. 

1920 

A7. 1934-1920. 

1921 

1022 

1923 

19243 

Acre9 

i,m,ooo 

1.366.000 

1.013.000 

1. 226. 000 
1, 216, 000 

Founds 

•814.8 

807.7 

893.7 
785.5 
784,3 

Founds 

1.055.133.000 

1. 103.415.000 

906.109.000 
96^.855,000 

953.734.000 

Cents 

lai 

9.3 

9.4 
10.8 
12.8 


i 

Founds 

357,196,074 

355,327,072 

379,845,320 

418,76a»96 

449,749,982 

Founds 
^853,389 
48,203,288 
64,740,380 
67,977,118 
61, 174*751 

1,223,000 

814.3 

996,049,000 | 

10.4 

104,054,000 

85.07 

392,183,071 

65*789,785 

1,224 000 1 

1.370.000 

1.413.000 

1. 518.000 

1.647.000 
1, 95i;000 

1.960.000 

845.7 ; 
776.4 
816.0 

823.1 

873.7 

751.1 
807,3 

1.034.679.000 | 

1.062.237.000 

1.153.278.000 i 

1.249.276.000 ' 

1.439.071.000 : 
1,4^ 481,000 : 

1.582.225.000 i 

9.8 

9.1 

14.7 

24.0 

2ao 

39.0 
21.2 


82.85 
7a 28 
120.08 
197,92 
244.23 
292.60 
171.26 



1,583,000 

810,8 

1,28^ 750,000 1 

22.0 

282,374,000 

178.35 

468,037,237 

66,165,925 

1.427.000 

1.695.000 

1.877.000 
1,720^000 

749.6 

735.6 
807.2 
722.5 

1.069.693.000 1 

1.246.837.000 1 
1,515,110^000 1 

1.242.623.000 

19.9 
23.2 

29.9 
20.6 

212,728*000 
^248, 000 
301,090,000. 
286,346,060 

mo7 

170.65 

160.41 

463,388,521 
464.364, ISO 
597,630,437 

65,225,437 

75,785,715 

54,341,010 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Pigares in italics are census retttrns. 

I Based upon farm price Dec. 1. * Preliminary. 
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Table 413. — Tobacco: Acreage, production, and ioioL farm value, by States, 

1922-192i^ 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value basis Dec. 1 
price 

, 1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1922 

1923 

! 19241 


IRIPSf 

MRS 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres \ 

acres 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

' dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Massachusetts 

9 

9 

9 

9,612 

12;6QO 

11,790 

3.633 

b, 

3, 160 

Connecticut 

23 1 

29 

23 

29,260 

40,262 

36,820 

11,792 

18,717 

11,893 

Nev^ York 

2 

2 

2 

2,220 

2,250 


821 

460 

524 

Pennsylvania 

43 

ill 

46 

56,760 

68,950 

59,800 

9,032 

10,670 

9,389 

Mtiryland 

26 

27 

23 

20,020 

21,384 

21,420 

3,504 

6,009 

5,762 

Virginia 

239 


214 

156,750 

150,960 

339,100 

37,620 1 

29,588 

29,767 

Wtet Virginia 

9 

9 i 

8 : 

7,425 

7,740 

6,400 

1,634 

1,703 

1,372 

North Carolina 


i>85 

497 i 

252^500 


278,320 

76,508 i 

94,594 

71,807 

South Carolina 

85 


94 I 

54,400 

74,460 1 

41, 360 

12, 512 

14, 147 

7,031 

Georgia 

11 

17] 

41 i 

5,940 

11,237 1 

31,201 i 

1,544 

3,483 

8,2<i9 

p] jrida 

3 

4 

7 

3,300 

4,292 ■ 

5,600 ’ 

1,661 ' 

2,185 

2.106 

Ohio_- 

46 

47 

46 

41,400 

42,770 

29,900 ! 

7,866 

6, 150 

5, 801 

Indiana 

18 

22 

21 

16,200 

19,778 

18,417 : 

2,764 

2,769 

3.057 

Wiscotisin 


44 

39 

45,600 

48,092 

36,660 

9,120 

5,290 

4,706 

Missouri 

5 

6 

6 

4,500 1 

6,600 

6,000 

1,305 

1,848 

1,500 

Kentucky 

525 

678 

603 

446,250 

494, 190 

419, 635 

87,019 

82,036 

71,757 

Tennessee 

130 

146 

130 

94,250 

109,600 

97,500 

20,735 

15,658 

18, 135 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

1 

450 

465 

400 

248 

232 

220 

United States.-- 

1,695 

1,877 

1,720 

1,246.837 

1, 515, liO 

1, 242, 623 

289, 248 

jOOl, 090 

256, 346 


Division of Crop and liyestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 

Table 414. — Tobacco: Acreage, yield, and production, by types and districts, 1923 

and 1924 


Type and State 

Acreage 

Yield 

Production 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

, 1923 

19241 

Cigar types: 

Massachusetts 

CJonnecticut 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Qeoi«pia 

Florida a 

Total cigar type 

Chewing, smoking, snuff, and 
export: 

Burley— 

Virginia 

West Virginia- 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Missouri - 

Kentutdky 

Tennessee 

Total hurley 

Paducah— 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total Paducah 

Acres 

9.000 

29.000 

2.000 

45.000 
27,600 

500 

44.000 
1,800 
3,800 

Acres 

9.000 
28,000 

2.000 

46.000 
30,600 

600 

89.000 
1,700 
8,500 

Us, 

1,410 

1,383 

1,125 

1,310 

926 

800 

1,093 

1,000 

1,073 

Us, 

1,310 

1,316 

1,175 

1,300 

6.50 

950 

940 

874 

980 

Pounds 

12.690.000 

40.262.000 
2,260,000 

68.950.000 

25.530.000 
400,000 

48.092.000 
1,800,000 
4,160,000 

Pounds 

11.790.000 

30.820.000 

2.350.000 
69,8OO,0«) 
16,830,010 

475,000 

36.660.000 

1.486.000 
3,430,030 

102,700 

180,300 

1,193 

1,058 

194,124,000 

169, 641, 000 

i 

2,000 1 
8,500 
17,000 
14,900 
6,000 
296,000 
24,600 

2,800 
7,600 
14,200 
14000 
6,000 
290,000 1 
31,000 

1,100 
860 
862 
880 ; 
1,100 
880 
880 

1, 125 
800 
865 
850 
1,000 
845 
850 

lllllll 

3,150,000 

6,000,000 

12.290.000 

11.900.000 
6,000,000 

246,060,000 

26.350.000 

369,600 

365,500 

883 

850 1 

326,518,000 

310,740,000 

§§ 

56.000 

18.000 

810 

760 

785 

725 

63,585,000 

19,000,000 

43.960.000 

13.060.000 

103.500 

74,000 

796 

768 

82,685,000 

67,010,000 


X Preliminary. 
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Table il4. — Tobacco: Average, yield, and produciion, by types and districts, 1923 

and 1924 — Continued. 



Acreage 

Yield 

Production 

Type and State 

1923 

19242 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

Cliewing, smoking, snuff, and 
export— C ontinued. 

Henderson — 

Kentucky 

Acres 

83,500 

Acres 

65,000 

Us. 

880 

Us. 

850 

Pounds 

73, 4S0, 000 

Pounds 

55, 250,000 

One Sucker— 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

6,600 

39,500 

16,600 

6,500 

21,000 

12,000 

950 

815 

760 

930 

800 

650 

6,268,000 
. 32,196,000 
12,616,000 

6.042.000 
16,800,000 

7.800.000 

Total One Sucker — 

Cltirksville and Hopkins- 
ville— 

Kentucky 

62,700 

39,500 

823 

776 

61,079,000 

30,642,000 

77,500 

77,000 

69.000 

66.000 

800 

700 

825 

740 

62,000.000 

53,900,000 

56.925.000 

48.840.000 

Total Clarksville and 
Hopkinsville 

154,500 

135,000 

750 

783 

115,900,000 1 

105,766,000 

Virginia son cured 

Virginia dark - 

7,600 

52,400 

7,200 

56,000 

735 

835 

725 

735 

6,586,000 
43, 751, GOO 

5,220,000 
41, IGO, 000 

Old Belt- 

Virginia — - 

North Carolina. 

142.000 

270.000 

148.000 

231.000 1 

700 

641 

605 

670 

99,420,000 

173,200,000 

89, 570, 000 
131,670,000 

Totsd Old Belt 

i 412,000 

379,000 

662 

1 684 

272,620,000 

1 221,240,000 

1 

New Belt— i 

North Carolina I 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida- - 

1 

315.000 ] 

102.000 
14,700 1 

200 

^6,000 

94,000 

38,800 

3,600 

760 

730 

625 

660 

551 

440 

760 

620 

236, 

74,460,000 

9,187,000 

182,000 

146,6S0,(X)0 
41, m 000 
29,500,000 
2^170^000 

Total New Belt — *. 

431,900 

4(0,300 

740 

' 646 

320,079,000 


Total fine cured (Old and 
New Belt),.,. 

843,900 

781,300 

702 

564 

592,899,000 

440,^,000 

Maryland and Eastern 
Ohio Export— 

Maryland— 

Ohio 

West Virginia. 

27,000 

1,800 

400 

28,000 

1,200 

400 

792 

1,150 

860 

765 

850 

800 

21,384,000 

2070,000 

344,000 

21,42(1003 

780.000 

320.000 

Total export 

29,300 

29,600 

815 

761 

23,798,000 

22,520,600 

Other— 

Georgia 

Tennessee. 

^ Kentucky 

Xiouisiana — 

West Virginia 

600 

2,800 

3.000 

1.000 
100 

m 

3.000 

%m 

1.000 
100 

500 

834 

818 

465 

860 

4S0 

487 

800 

400 

800 

250.000 
2,336,000 
^460,000 

466.000 
86,000 

216,000 

1^460,000 

1,600,000 

40(^600 

80,000 

Total other- - 

7,400 

6,600 

755 

569 

6,687,000 

3,766.000 

Total chewing, smok- 
ing, snuff, and ex- 
I>ort . 

. 1,714,300 

1,669,700 

770,5 

687.9 

1,320,986,000 

1,072, 982, 0C» 

Total, all types 

. 1,877,000 

1,72^000 

807.2 

722.6 

1,515,110,000 

1,342,623,000 


of Crop and Livestocfc Estimates. 
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Table 415 . — Tobacco; Yield per acre, hj Hiaier, ]909-ly24 


State 1 

im 

1910 

1911 

1012 

t 

1913 

1 

Av. t 

1909- 1914 

1913 ' 

1915 

1916 

Massachnselts 

OonnecticnJt 

New York 

Pennsylvania ! 

Maryland 

Virginia ‘ 

■West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Sonth Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana i 

Wisconsin.. 

Missouri 

Kentucky ! 

Tennessee | 

Louisiana 

United States 

Ih. 
1,600 
l,CfO 
1, 175 
9S5 i 
710 ! 
1 

775 

875 

600 

800 

700 

710 

1 025 

1 950 

1, ISO 

885 

835 

1 730 

550 

1, 730 
1,730 
1, 2.'i0 
1,500 
690 

780 

G40 

OOO 

030 

080 

680 
810 i 
8S0 ; 

1.050 1 

1.050 
810 ! 
760 ‘ 
550 

ZU. 

1,650 

1,625 

1,330 

1,420 

735 

800 

750 

710 

810 

900 

940 

925 

910 

1,260 

800 i 
880 
810 
450 

I?*. 

1, 700 
1,700 
1,300 
1,450 
060 

hOO 

7f)0 

620 

700 

«30 

840 

920 

800 

1,290 

1.000 

7H0 

660 

300 

Lhs. 1 
1,560 
1,550 1 
1,020 1 
l,2tH) 
740 1 

770 

(80 i 

670 1 
760 ‘ 

1,000 i 

1,000 
750 
750 * 

1, 180 j 

f.50 t 
700 1 
720 

' 450 I 

ZU. 1 
1,646 
1,651 
1,215 
1,311 
707 

745 
741 1 
b40 1 
740 
822 1 

834 
866 ' 
858 ' 
1, 1% 

S77 

8i3 

736 

m 

; Lh. 

* 1,75C 
‘ 1,770 

1 1,300 
' 1,450 

1 800 

650 

820 

I 650 

* 730 
, 1,000 

' 3,1-00 

1 900 

1 m i 

1, 180 1 

1,200 1 
91C 
820 
400 

Ih^. 

1, 100 
1,350 
1, 200 
1, 350 
740 

750 

870 

620 

580 

880 

910 

900 

S40 

900 

900 

1 810 

1 750 

420 

^ Zr^. 

, 2 (-60 
1,6^0 
i 1,220 

I l,3t>0 

' 770 

’ 680 

900 
i 550 

1 520 

1 1,183 

' 1,230 

, 970 

1 9/0 

3 } 1 • 0 

1 

1 m 

Hh. 

I 450 

814.8 

1 807.7 

893.7 

785.6 

784.3 

817. 2 j| 845.7 1 775.4 

816.0 

State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 

1920 1 

1 

At. 

1914- 

1920 

1621 

I 

1922 

1923 j 1924 

i 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut • i 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Nuth Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 1 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

United States 

Lb9, 

1,400 

1,400 

1,250 

1,400 

7<^0 

700 

800 

630 

710 

1,000 

1, 100 
0t)0 
050 
1,000 

040 

900 

810 

250 

i6s. 
1,500 
1,500 
1, 250 
1,420 
S30 

770 

720 

705 

720 

SCO 

960 

OHO 

930 

1,330 

900 

960 

800 

420 

156. 
1,540 
1,565 
1, 290 

1 1,320 

1 675 

! 530 

700 
61 1' 
722 
530 

950 

860 

800 

1,270 

1,000 

800 

810 

434 

Ihs. 
1,550 
r,480 
1, 280 
1,510 ! 
875 1 

i 

730 

800 

694 

'oro 

0(0 

1,(^5C 

960 

9P0 

1,248 

1,000 

850 

730 

500 

Lhs. 

L600 

1,528 

1,257 

1,401 

783 

1 687 

801 
(38 

‘ tU>2 ' 
85C 

1,026 1 
930 
893 
1,171 

984 

870 

789 

425 

I/t^ 

1,370 

1,454 

1,250 

1.400 

715 

550 
750 
7>ol 
630 i 
504 

900 , 
920 
875 ^ 
1,281 

925 
846 
760 i 
450 

lbs. 

I,0fi8 

1,045 

1,110 

1,320 

770 

1 750 

' 825 

500 
140 
540 

1,100 

900 

900 

1,140 

900 

H.*;o 

725 

450 

lbs. 
3,410 
1,388 
1, 125 
1,310 
792 

740 1 
860 
7C0 
730 I 
661 , 

1,073 
911) 
8S9 
1,093 ^ 

1,100 I 

855 

754) 

465 

1 lbs. 

1 1,330 

1 l,5lo 

1 1,175 

1 1,300 

765 

f5C 

8C«0 

;f)0 

1 440 

1 

800 

(.f»0 

K7 

940 

1 

1,000 

834 

750 

400 

S23.1 

873.7 I 

751.1 

807.3 

813.2 

749.6 

735.6 

807.2 

t 722.5 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 416. — Tobacco: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1 92S 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

ease 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Total 

cli- 

mat- 

ic! 


PM. 

P.ct. 

P.cL 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

PM. 

P.eU 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1909 

5.5 

6.8 

1.1 

0.7 

0.8 

ai 

a2 

15.3 

0.7 

26 


0 

1.0 

19.6 

1910 

4.8 

6.8 

1.2 

.4 

.3 

0 

.1 

14.4 

.7 

28 


0. 1 

2 6 

20.6 

1911 

16. 7 

.9 


.8 

. 1 

.6 


19. 5 

.3 

1, 0 


.2 

L7 

22. 6 

1912 

7.6 

4.8 

.8 

.5 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

16.3 

.7 

2.8 


.1 ■ 

2 2 

21.2 

1913 

15.3 

,7 

.4 

1.2 

L2 

.3 

.6 

20.0 

.2 

3.0 


0 

1,8 

25.0 

1914 

18. 1 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.1 

2ai 

(2) 

2 7 


. 1 1 

1.9 

24.8 

1916 

3.9 

8.2 

.9 

L2 

.8 

,1 

.9 

16.3 

.6 

4.0 


.1 

25 

23.5 

1916 

3.5 

6.5 

L3 

1.3 

1.0 

.1 

.8 

14.0 

.3 

2 9 


0 

1.2 

18.4 

1917 

3.3 

2.2 

.6 

3.3 

1.2 

.1 

.2 

11. 1 

.2 

2 1 


. 1 

1.7 

15. 2 

1918 

8.6 

.4 

.2 

,7 

1.1 

.2 

.2 

11.4 

.3 

21 


.1 

.3 

14.2 

1919 

a9 

7.9 

.6 

.2 

1.1 

.1 

.2 

19.2 

.6 

2 8 


(®) 

.4 

23.0 

1920 

2.3 

7.0 

.6 

.7 

LO 

0 

.1 

11.7 

6 . 6 ; 

26 


0 

1. 2 

21.0 

1921 

ia9 

2.2 

.1 

.4 

.7 

.4 

.2 

22 9 

L6 ^ 

3.2 


(2) i 

.3 

28.2 

1922 

7.0 

4.6 

.3 

.4 

L4 

.1 

.2 

14.3 

1.7 

2. 6 


0 

.21 

18.7 

1923 

4.1 

3.9 

.4 

L6 

.5 

.1 

.3 

10.9 

25 

27 


\l 

.7 

16.9 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimatos. 

1 Includes all other climatic. JLess than 0-05 per cent. 


Table 417. — Tobacco: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 
1909-191S, annual 1921-1994 



Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Country 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1 

1921 

[ 

1 

19^ 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 1 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

Northeeh Hemi- 
sphere 









R 


NORTH AMERICA 

United States 

1,000 

acres 

1,223 

1 19 

1,000 

ocres 

1,427 

35 

1,000 

acres 

1,696 

50 

1,000 

acres 

1,877 

24 

1,000 

acres 

1,720 





Pounds 

722 

Porto Rico 

570 

706 

EUROPE 





France-, 

a 41 

32 

38 

41 

32 


1,643 

1 899 

' 1,618 

1 918 

1,353 

90S 

^095 

1,688 

Italy— 

220 

48 

55 

76 

91 

Germany 

S32 

23 

28 

15 

1 2,267 
831 

1 1,657 
782 


Hungary 

>93 

49 

44 

38 


783 

716 


Yugoslavia 

*35 

36 

31 

40 


! 724 

i 668 


Greece — 

2 8 76 

73 

114 

124 


8776 



! 1,477 
668 


Bulgaria 

*36 

58 

54 

132 

72 

651 

619 

S 729 

778 

Rnmania, 

1*63 

52 

49 

44 

78 

*909 

1. 531 

577 

485 

'AFRICA 




Algeria. - . 

25 

. 54 

42 

61 

S3 

937 

919 

638 

828 

666 

ASIA 

India 

1,067 

72 

1,348 

92 


Japanese Empire: 

Jap5Mi_ 

97 

96 

93 


1,466 

739 

1,581 ^ 
776 

1,464 

1,422 

Chosen 

51 

41 

30 j 


Philippine Islands- - 

154 

225 

148 

160 


422 

517 1 

446 

452 





Division of Statistical and Historical Heseardi. Offidal sources and Intematiomil Institute of Agricul- 
ture unl^ otherwise stated. 


' Four-year average. * Estimates tot present boundaries. 

29283"— YBK 1924 53 


s One year only. 
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Table 418 . — Tobacco: Production in spedjied countries, average 1909-191S, 

annual 19M-1924 

[Thousand pounds— i e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prehminary 

NOETHERJf IlEMISPHEBE 






1 

' NOETH AMERICA 









13,249 

25,948 

21, 297 


United States 

996,087 

1,069,693 

1, 246,837 

1,615; 110 


Mexico.-.,— - 

8 26, 455 

17,637 

23,086 



Guatemala i 

256 

143 

386 

154 


Cuba 

73,666 

40,299 

30,399 



Dominican Republic 

* 25, 417 

14,990 

15,000 

*20,000 


Porto Kico 

3 10, 828 

24,712 

22,450 

13,280 


Jamaica. 

4 490 





EUROPE 






Sweden 

1,744 

1,440 

1, 164 

1, 510 


DenniTrk ^ 

"258 

2 



Belgium 

7 20, 767 

10, 190 

7,333 

9,502 

11,310 

France 

7 53,598 

52,578 

61,495 

55,464 

53,859 

Italy - 

722,964 

43, 145 

50,485 

69,000 


Si^itzeiUnd 

8 1,374 

816 

790 

790 


Germany 

7 64, 116 

52, 149 

46,387 

31, 421 


Ausci la 

7 8 590 





Czechoijlovakia 

79,467 

2,621 

4,548 

6,160 

12,600 

Hung.iry 

7 111, 883 

40,705 

34,430 

29,760 


Yugoslavia 

7 33, 013 

26,046 

20;700 

28', 660 


Gr^ce - 

7 58,987 

51, 485 

66,138 

183; 110 


Bulgaiia 

7 23, 435 

35,923 

39 ; 380 

88;i90 

66,000 

Rumania 

7 48, 174 

27,589 

28,286 

21,360 


Poland. - 

7 8,726 

2,016 




Russia 

7 199,203 



*^,300 

AfEICA 





Algeria 

23,421 

49,626 

26,808 

42,240 

*36,274 

Tunis 

266 

1,069 

722 

990 

860 

ASU 






British India 

**450,000 





British North Borneo ! 


1,160 

1,208 i 

i. 


Ceylon — : 


10,009 1 

10,009 


Japanese Empire: i 




Japan 

Chosen 

93, 717 

1 25. 510 

134,899 

30,308 

153,364 

23,244 

140,560 

132,280 

Formosa 

‘ 1, 120 

4,270 

3,760 

3,610 


Russia (Asiatic) 

i 30, 939 


Philippine Islands 

65,006 

116,401 

65,977 

72,320 1 


SOUTHEBN HEMISPHEBE 



SOUTH AMEEICA 






Chile 

4,493 

7,081 




Brazil 

175, 744 

166,297 



Uruguay 

2,045 

329 

441 

650 


Paraguay 

17,844 

21, 322 

24,672 



Argentina 

12,635 

38,288 

17, 730 

23,340 


AFEICA 



Union of South Africa 

14,961 

9,813 

8,400 



Rhodesia 

« 1,992 

3,182 

^811 

3,600 


Nyasalaud 

3,017 

6,786 

6.490 

3.920 



1 Ontario and Quebec. 

* Two-year average. 

« One year only. 

* Three-year average. 

® Commercial estimate. 

« No tobacco has be^ CTown in Denmark since 1922, 
f Estimates for present boundaries. 

* Four-yeir average. 
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Table 418. — Tobacco: Production in specified countries f average 1909—19X8^ 
annual 1921-19^4 — Continued 


Country 

Average 

1909-1921 

1921 

1922 

' 1923 

1924 

preliminary 

OCEANIA 

Dutch East Indies; 

Java and Madura 

91302 

46,278 

2,135 

42 

83,042 
« 27, 793 
1,086 
184 

62,630 

35,413 



Sumatra (East Coast) 

<136,300 

« 37, 700 

Australia 

Fiji 

58 



Total comparable with 1909-1913 



2,696,284 

1,356,568 





Total of countries reporting for all 
years 

1,451,531 

1,637,287 

1,945,927 

1, 651 598 



Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Ofi^dal sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherw'ise stated. 

For each year is shown the production during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the 
succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. . 

& Commercial estimate . 


Table 419. — Tobacco: Farm price per pound, December i, by States, 1909-^19^4, 

and value per acre, 1924 







Av. 



1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1909- 

1914 

19X5 






1913 



Cts. 

Gis, 

Ci9. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

14.0 

15.0 

20.0 

23.9 

PMill 

18.8 

17.7 

14.6 

16.5 

16.5 

20.6 

24.1 

Wm 

19.7 

18.5 


8.0 

8.6 

10.4 

126 

12.2 

mmi 

12.0 

9.6 

9.0 

9.3 

9.5 

8.5 

7.5 

8.8 

8.5 

9.2 

8.3 

7.7 

7.5 

8.0 

9.3 

&2 

8.0 

8,5 

8.5 

9.0 

9.6 

fro 

13.9 


9.0 

9.4 

13.2 

10.3 

8.0 


12.0 

10.9 

ao 

Em 

9.51 

10.6 

11.6 


18.5 

ia2 

11.6 

11.2 

7.3i 

S.6I 

12.6 


13.8 

10.6 

9.7 


34, 0| 

20.0 

2 a 0 : 

n 


28.6 

25.0 


34.0 

23.0 

28.0? 

li 

Hr 

29.3' 

30,0 


10.5 

8.5 

7.6| 

9.1 

114 

9.4 

8.8 

9.0 

11. 0 

9.5 

7.8i 

glil 


9.7 

9.0 

7.3 

9.2 

7.6 

10.0 


B 

9.9 

11.0 

6.0 

13.0 

12.0 

120 

no 

127 

12.3 

13.0 


10.6 

8. 7 

7.7 

■ 8.7 

1!^ 

9.1 

8.4 

ii 

7.8 

8.4 

8.5 

7.1 

8.41 


7.5 

6.3 

37.0 

25.0 

31.0 


m 

29.6 

35.0 

30.0 

10.1 

9.3 

9.4 

g 

128 

■ 

9.8 

9.1 


State 


Conn — 
N.Y--.. 

Pa 

Md 

Va 

W.Va-„ 

N.C-„. 

s.c.__ 
Oa 


Fla 

Ohio-.-. 

Ind 

Wis 


Mo 

Ey 

Tenn— , 
La 


TJ. S— . 


26.038.4 

27.038. 

13 . 022.0]; 
14. 2 21 . 01 : 


1916 


CisJi 


16. (» 


20. d; 


13.0! 

13.0! 

12.5 

16.0 

12.7 

mi 


14.7 


1917 


Ct8.\ 


Cts, 
4a d 
4ia 

18. a 

14.3 
30. fl 


114 . 326 . 

15 . 030 . 3 : 

[ 20 . 331.55 

14 . 323.1 

27 .S 57 .O 

30.0^57.0 


627.3- 


25.0 
210 ! 
17.5 

21.2 

7 

17.0 


, . 21.4 

28.335.066.0 


1918 


19l3l920i 


27. 

36.6 

36.1 

31.1 
46.0 

46.0 

19.5 

20.7 

22.0 

25.0 


21328.3 


CU,\ Ct8.\ 
46.340.6 
46.336.0 

22 . 627.31 

117. 32a 3! 
3a 029. 3 

47 .I 213 I 

50 . 325.31 

53 . 325.3 

22.315. 31 

2L 537.0 
516'48.0 

33.715.3 

35.2113 

22.225.3 

36.033.3 

38.215.3 

25 . 120.3 

65.040.3 


38 . 32 i. 2 fl 


At. 

19l4r*i 

1920 


Ct8, 

31.8 

32.3 
17.71 
118 

29.2 

22i6 

26.4 

26.9 

17.5 
33.8 

41.2 
17.4 

17.6 

16.7 

22.2 

18.7 
15.3 
42.6 


2 a 3 


19211 


Cis. 
36. 0|: 
41. 
19. 
fl4. , 
i9.3; 


19221 


Cts. 

[37.8 


040.346.6 

337 . 320 , 

#16.318.1 

17.328,11 


524.3 


|40.3' 
16. 0 ; 

15.0 

12.5 


1923 


19:61 

22 . 322.01 


20 . 

213 : 

26.0! , , 
ao 23 . 3 i 8 .Oi 
25.3 


30.3 


26.0! 

47.0, 

19.0 

17.0 

|2ao 


|20. 029.328.0] 
1S.5 

^ I 

55 . 055 . 3 ^^^ 


19.5 

[ 22. 3 


19. 323. 3 


Cts, 

143.8]: 


DoUs, 
[^ 336L0S 
132.342174 
^26^02 
IS. 720110 
MsmTs 


322. 


i^.4 


3.1 


31.0 

669 

14.4 

14.0 

11.0 


16.6: 

113 


1924 


Cts, 


28.6 

137.6 
►.4 

16.6 


17. 1 


19.9^.314^04 


Value 

per 

acre 

ld24t 


mio 


21417129 
i^Sl4148 
17.0 7180 


tea 

I 

1390.80 

126.10 

145.68 


13 . 3122.20 


25. 325000 


142,81 


18 613250 
022200 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based on farm price Deoember 1. 
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Table 421 , — Tobacco, leaf (Maryland}, good to fine red: Average price per 100 
pounds, Baltimore, Md., 1907-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

1907 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.25 

$10.50 

$10.50 

$10, 50 

$10. 50 

$10.50 

$10. 60 

$10.27 

1908 

10,50 

10.50 

10.60 

10.50 

laso 

laso 

10.50 

10.60 

11.50 

11.50 

13.50 

11.50 

10.83 

1909 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

11. 50 

11.60 

11.60 

1910 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

1L60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

1911 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11, 60 

11.50 

11,50 

11.50 

1912 

11. 50 

1L60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11,60 

11.50 

11.50 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

11.88 

1913 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13,00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

1914 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.38 

13.50 

13.60 

12.00 

11,50 

11,50 

11.50 

12.66 

1915 

11.50 

11.50 

11,50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

12.50 

12.50 I 

12. SO 

12.50 

12.50 

11.92 

1916 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

13.25 

13.80 

16.25 

17-.50 

19.70 i 

20.50 1 

20.50 

20.50 

laoo 

1917 

20.50 

19.88 

20.17 

22.50 

22.62 

23.00 

23.50 

26.30 

26.50 

26.50 

26.50 

26.60 

23.62 

1918 

26.60 

26.60 

26.85 

28.88 

32.30 

37.88 

43.62 

46.25 

44.56 

41. 62 

39.00 

39.00 

36.00 

1919 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

34.80 

34.00 

35.76 

38.20 

41.31 

42.00 

42.00 

44.50 

39.05 

1920 

44.60 

44.50 

44.50 

44.00 

42.00 

42.00 

42.00 

42. 75 

45.00 

45.40 

47.00 

47.00 

44.22 

1921 

43. 75 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 1 

34,00 

34.00 

35.60 

38.00 

38.00 

35.60 

1922 

38.00 

38.00 I 

saoo 

38.00 

38.00 1 

38.33 

39.00 ! 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 1 

39.00 1 

39.00 

3a 53 

1923 

39,00 

39.00 I 

39.00 

34. 25 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

36.00 

36.25 

40, 00 

40.00 

46.00 

37.79 

1924 

46.00 

46.00 

44.62 

43.00 

43.00 

44.19 

66.12 

57.50 

62.83 

50.50 

50.60 

50.50 

48.73 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. 

Compiled from Baltimore Daily Price Current. Average of ranges of quotations published weeldy or 
semiweekly. 


Table 422 . — Tobacco, leaf, good: Average price per 100 pounds, Hopkinsville, Ky,, 

1907-1924 


Year 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Av. 

1906-07.- 

$10. 25 

$10.25 

$30. 26 

$11.00 

$10.12 

$11.25 

$12.75 

$12.00 

$12.26 

$12.00 

$13,00 

$1L26 

$11.36 

3907-08- * 




16,00 


15.00 

16.00 

14.00 

15.00 

14.26 

12.26 

10.50 


1908-09 _ 

iiaso 

10.25 

16.62 

9.75 


10.76 

9.25 

10.00 

10.26 

»1L00 





3909-10 - 




laoo 

14.00 

13.76 

14.00 

14.00 





1930-11- - 




laoo 

12.60 

13.25 

13.25 

13.60 

13.75 

14.00 

14.00 

12.75 


1911-12-, 

12.50 

12.00 

11.75 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

laoo 

13.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.60 

11.76 

12.46 

1912-13- . 

11. 75 

11. 76 

13.50 

11, 75 

11. 76 

11.25 

11.25 

11. 26 

12.75 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

12.00 

1913-14-. 

13.00 

13.00 

31. 50 

11.75 

12. 25 

12.26 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

*13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

12.65 

3914-16- - 

13.00 

<13.00 

13. 00 

11.50 

11. 26 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.25 

10. 25 




1915-16- - 


: 8.00 

8.50 

8.00 

9.00 

»9.60 

10.25 






1916-17 


13. 25 

13.00 

13,50 

13.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.75 

12.60 


i 



1917-18- - 


15. 50 

16. 25 

16.60 

17.00 

18.26 

18.00 

16.50 

18.50 

20.50 

19.50 

6 18.50 


1918-19- - 


23. 00 

23.00 

2a 00 

27.00 

27.00 

727.00 







1919-20l J 


33, 75 

34.00 

34.00 i 

34.00 

33.00 

33.00 

33.00 

34.75 





1920-21 

j 


26.00 

26.25 

2a 00 

32.50 

32.50 

«30. 00 






1921-22 1 


30. 00 

27.50 ' 

27.50 

27.60 

27.50 








1922-2311 


27.50 

2a 26 

30.50 

32. 26 


31.00 



1 




1923-2411 


27.60 

27.60 

27.50 

27.50 

27.50 

27.60 

27.60 


[ 












r 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. , 

Compiled from Western Tobacco Journal. Average of range of quotations first published in the month. 

1 Based on quotations of Oct. 31. * Based on quotations of Apr. 28. 

s Based on quotations of July 31. ® Based on quotations of Sept. 28. 

8 Based on quotations o f July 26. ? Based on quotations of Apr. 26. 

* Based on quotations of Nov. 28. * Based on quotations of May 27. 
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Table 423. — Tobacco y Burley j dark redy good leaf: Average price per 100 pounds 
Louisvilloy Ky.f 1907-19B4 ^ 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

1907 

$10.50 

$11.38 

$10. 70 

$11. 12 

$12.12 

$12.70 

$12.62 

$13 50 

$13.60 

$13 38 

$13. 75 

$13. 76 

$12.42 

1908 

12.60 

13.00 

13.50 

13.50 

13.50 

14.38 

16.75 

16. 40 

16.26 

16. 55 

17.12 

18.50 

16.08 

1909 

18.25 

18.00 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.60 

17.50 

17.60 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.60 

1910 

16.94 

15.50 

16.50 

15.50 

15.59 

15.88 

16.50 

16.50 

16.50 

16. 75 

14 12 

14 12 

16.62 

11.36 

19il 

12.19 

11.25 

11.26 

11.26 

11.25 

1L25 

11.25 

11.38 

11.05 

11. 12 

11.44 

11.66 

1912 

10.00 

10.25 

11.00 

11.00 

ILOO 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.50 

12.26 

11.00 

1913 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.60 

12.75 

13.00 

13.60 

14.38 

14 60 

14 60 

15.25 

12.80 

1466 

1914 

16.00 

15.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.75 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

1915 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

14.50 

14.50 

14.60 

14 50 

14 50 

14 50 

13.76 

1916 

14.60 

14.50 

14.50 

14.90 

16.50 

15.50 

15.50 ‘ 

16.50 

15.60 

16.60 

16.60 

16. 25 

15.26r 

1917 

1918 

17.60 

19.00 

19-00 

19.00 

30.25 

19.00 

31.00 

19.30 

37.60 

21. 12 
42.00 

23.00 

42.00 

23.50 

42.00 

23.50 

42.00 

31.00 

42.00 

32.20 

42.00 

22.26 

1919 

39.50 

42.00 

46.50 

33.60 

29.50 

23.60 

23.50 

23.60 

24-25 

29.00 

33.50 

39.00 

32.27 

1920 

39.00 

37.50 

36.00 

34.00 

32.50 

32.50 j 

32.50 i 

32.50 

32.50 

32.50 

3Z60 

32.50 

33.88 

1921 

19.60 

22.60 

22 50 

22 60 

22.60 

23.76 

27.50 

27.50 

27.50 

27.50 

27.60 

27.60 

2486 

1922 

27.60 

27.50 

27.50 

27.50 

27.50 

27.50 

27.50 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.50 

27.50 

27.60 

1923 i 

30.50 

30.50 

30.50 

30.50 

30 50 

29.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

29.12 

1924 i 

1 

24.50 

24.50 

1 

24.50 

24.50 

24 50 

24.50 

24.50 

24.50 

24 50 

24 60 

24 50 

2450 

2460 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. 

Compiled from W^tern Tobacco Journal. Prices shown are averages of range of quotations published 
weekly, and are for the crop of the preceding year. The entire crop is not disposed of within the 12 months 
shown, the quotations running lor 21 months on the 1909 crop and for 9 months only on the 1917 crop, 
wto the period during which quotations cure published on crops of other years varies from 15 to 20 montlB. 


Table 424. — Tobacco y Brighty filler Sy medium: Average price per 100 pounds j 
Richmond y Va., 1 907-1 9B4 
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COFFEE 

Table 425. — Coffee: International trade, calendar years, average 1909-1913, annual 

19S1~19SS 


[Thousand pounds— i.e., OOOonnfetedl 


Country 

Average, 1909-1913 

i 

1921 ! 1922 

i 

1923 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PBINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Brazil 


1,672,282 


1,636,119 
30, 070 1 
*310,206 
29,406 
96,323 

*95,199 
45,690 
*7,233 
*29,938 
62,418 1 
121,965 

1 

L 676, 331 


1,913,505 

22,424 

Britwh India - - 

1605 

27,780 
104,398 
27, 515 
54,149 

85,951 

61,943 

8,263 

19,033 

62,830 

111,326 

2,366 

5,695 

19,459 

5,486 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 




41,043 

128,457 

« 95, 192 


, «24,'m 
‘47,692 

Butch Hast Indies... 

Guatemala 

4,227 

1,961 

4,921 

4206 

Haiti 






Jamaica. 




*7,081 

19,663 

94,972 

114,832 



Nicaragua 

M38 
« 1,593 





Salvador 

0 

(0 



Venezuela 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina. — 

28,125 

40,758 
11,909 i 

46,434 

9,801 

45,140 

11, 880 i 

* 

Austria 


302 

186 1 

13 

Austria-Hungary 

128,304 

111,738 

«7,524 

13,378 

24,906 

3 

33,627 1 
3 7,137 i 

55 

4 

Bel^um 

105,366 1 
20,278 

19,876 

29,862 

25,692 

43,724 

20,722 

27,913 

339,590 

228,699 

*5,709 

106,594 

136,667 

29,981 

21,638 

15,121 

10 

2 

0 

380 

226 

HQoi 

*26,379 

21,303 
19,209 
23,973 
61,069 
21,838 i 
30,524 1 

38^293 

81,162 

7,136 

104,195 

129,148 

39,651 

2,440 
* 22, 160 

21 

0 


u* 

British Malaya 

Canada 

.20,818 

27 

Cuba... — 

Czechoalovafeia 



Benmark 

33,102 

15,654 

28,624 

245,752 

399,965 

152 i 

216 

37 

tm 

m 

" 820 
109 

Egypt 1 

Finland _ _ ^ 1 


1 

France..-.,.-.-. 

— ^ 

41 

1,767 ! 

1,158 
, *211 
*13 
13 

66,568 


Germany... 

TTnngary 

Italy 

58,278 ! 
283,633 

29,309 

26,073 

29,317 

74,486 

25,029 

26,468 
28,581 : 
907,899 
8^166 

458 

189,288 

10 

46,951 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Bussia - — - 




Spain... 

9 

24 

62 

36 
241 
1044,251 
96,727 i 

48,219 

88,707 

31,683 

29,906 

165 

1,340,^ 

135,850 

56 

926 

48 

64 

63 

34,573 

60,908 

41,235 

77,874 

29,259 

29,924 

88,828 

1,346,061 

104,361 

17 

162 

43 

17 

59 

26,750 

79,004 

53,773 

92,845 

28,272 

32,934 

*32,697 

1,409,756 

68,016 

7 

Sweden 

SwitKArland 

60 

12 

156 

26,367 

14,181 

Bnionof South Africa 

United Kingdom 

Unitftd States 

Other countries 

Total 

2,614,864 

2,608,347 

% 871, 877 

2,666,746 

2,711,067 

2,383,044 

2,688,037 

2,16^593 



Bivision of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Compiled from official sources except where otherwise 
noted. 

The item coffee comprises unhulled and hulled, ground or otherwise i^epared, hut imitation or “surro- 
gate^^ coffee and chioory are excluded. 

J Four-year average. « One year only. 

* Interxietional Icitituto of Agriculture. ? Less than 600 pounds. 

« Six months. « Fight months, May-Becember. 

* Java and Madura only. « Eeexports in excess of 

* Three-year average. Ohfefiy from Porto Eieo, 
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Table 426 . — Oofee, Rio, No. 7: Average wholesale price per pound, New York 

1 QQfl—iQO /. * 


Year 

1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 



16.8 

17.0 

18.0 

18.7 

17.6 

18.1 

17.6 


18.8 

18.9 

18.0 

17.9 

17.9 

1891 

17.4 

17.5 

18.4 

18.6 

18.6 

18.2 

17.5 

17.5 

16.2 

141 

12.9 

13.6 

16.7 

1892 

13,0 

13.9 

15.0 

14.2 

12.8 

12.9 

12.9 

13.3 

14 8 

15.4 

16.3 

17.1 

143 

1893 

17.1 

18.1 

18.0 

17.4 

15.6 


16.5 

16.2 

16.6 

18.2 

18.3 

17,8 

37.2 

3894 

18,4 

17.4 

17.2 

17.6 

16.5 

15.8 

16.6 

16.3 

16.0 

15.7 

15.1 

35.8 


1895 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

16.5 

16.0 

15.9 

15.6 

16.2 

16.1 

15.9 

15.7 

144 

15.9 

189C- 

14.2 

13.1 

13.3 

13.8 

13.9 

13.2 

13.0 

11.5 


10.4 

11.0 

■nia 

123 

1897 

10.2 

9.8 

9.6 

8.0 

8.0 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

6.9 

7.1 

6.8 

6.4 

7.9 

1S9S 

6.5 

6.4 

6.2 

6.0 

7.0 

6.5 

6.3 

6.1 

6.4 

6.2 

6.9 

6.4 

6.3 

1899 

6.8 

6.8 

6.2 

6.1 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

6.8 

6.6 

5.5 

6.1 

6.9 

6.2 

1900 

7.2 

8.4 

8.4 

7.7 

7.9 

8.2 

8.9 

9.4 

8.5 

8.2 

8.4 

7,5 

8.2 

1901 

7.2 

7.0 

7.6 

6.8 

6.2 

6 2 

6.0 

5.6 

6.6 

5.8 

6.4 

7.1 

6.5 

1902 

7.3 

6.0 

5.9 

6.1 

5.7 

5.7 

5.5 

6.1 

6.8 

5.4 

5.5 

5.4 

6.9 

1903 

5.4 

5.4 

5.8 

6.4 

5.2 

6.2 

5,4 

5.2 

5.2 

5.8 

6.4 

C.5 

5.6 

lom 

7.8 

9.3 

6.9 

6.9 

7.2 


7.2 

7.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

7 8 

3905 

9.0 

8.7 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 


7.8 

8.6 

8.9 

8.7 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

1906 

8.1 

8.4 

8.4 

8.1 

8.0 

7.5 

7.8 

8.9 

8.4 

8.4 

7.8 

7.5 

8.1 

1907 

7.1 

6.9 

7.2 

7.0 

6.8 

6.5 

0.3 

6.5 

6.3 

6.4 

6.0 

6.9 

6.6 

l&Ob 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

6.1 

6.1 

6.4 

6.4 

6.2 

6.1 

6.3 

6,5 

C.6 

f 6.3 

1909 

7.1 

7.7 i 

8.2 

8. 2 ! 

8. 3 i 

8. 1 

7.4 

7. 5 

7.3 

7.3 

8. 3 i 

8 6 

7.8 

1910 

8.7 

8.7 1 

8.8 

8.8 

8.4 

8.2 

8.4 

8.7 

10.2 

11.1 

11.1 

13.2 

9.5 

1911 

13.4 

13.1 

12.6 

32.3 

12.4 

12.3 

13.3 

13.2 

13 4 

14 2 

15.8 

14.9 

13.4 

1912 

14.5 

14.2 

14 4 

14 8 

14.4 

14 2 

14 8 

14.3 

14.6 

14.8 

15.0 

15.4 

146 

1913 

13.9 

13.5 

12.5 

11.9 

11.4 

11.1 

9.8 

9.6 

9.2 

10.2 

10.8 

9.0 

11.1 

Av. 1909-1913 

11.5 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

11.0 

10.8 

10.7 

10.7 

10.9 

11.5 

12. 2 

32.3 

31.3 

1914 

9.1 

9.5 

9.2 

8.0 

8.8 

""oT 

8.8 

7. 5 

7.6 

6.6 

6.4 

6.3 

8.2 

1935 

7.2 

8.2 

7.8 

8.1 

7.8 

7.0 

7.4 

7.4 

6.8 

6.8 

7.6 

7,6 

7.5 

1916 

7.6 

8.2 

9.2 

9.5 

9.8 

9.9 

9.0 

9.5 

9.9 

9.5 

9.5 

9.2 

9.2 

1917 

9.8 

10,0 

9.8 

9.5 

mi 

10.4 

9.6 

9.1 

0.1 

8.5 

7.9 

7,6 

9.3 

191S 

8.5 

8.4 

8.9 

9.0 

8.7 

8.4 

8.6 

8.5 

9.6 

10.4 

10.7 

37,3 

9.8 

1919 

15.5 

15.4 

BfiXtl 

17.0 

10.3 

21. 1 

23.0 

21.5 

16.6 

16.6 

17.0 

16. 2 

37 8 

1920 

16.3 

14.8 

15.0 

15.1 

15.6 

15.0 

13.1 

9.4 

8.2 

7.6 

7.6 

b.0 

12.0 

Av. 1914-1920 

10.6 

m 

10.8 

11.0 

11.4 

11.6 

11.3 

10.4 

0.7 

9.4 

■ 


10.5 

1921 

6.7 

6.7 

6.4 

6.0 

6.2 

6.7 

6.5 

7.0 

7.9 

"TT 

8.8 

9.3 

7.2 

1922 

mmm 

9.0 

9.6 


11.0 

BIKI 

mmM 

10. 0 

10. 2 

10. 2 

10 8 

144 

10.3 

1923 

11.9 

13.0 

33.0 

11.5 

11.6 

11.7 

10.9 

30.7 

10.7 


11 0 

in 0 

3 K5 

1924 

ia9 

14.2 

■ 

15.3 

14.8 

14 6 

16.5 

16.6 

17,7 


22.6 


ms 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of I^bor Statistics reports. 
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833 


TEA 

Table 426- A. — Tea: International trade, calendar years, average 1909-191$, annual 

19$1-19SS. 


[Thousand pounds— i, e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average 1909-1913 


Imports Exports 


1921 


1922 


Imports Exports 


Imports Exports 


1923 preliminary 


Imports Exports 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


British India 

Ceyloru 

China - 

Dutch East Indies. 

Formosa 

Japan 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina 

Australia < 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary. , 
British Malaya... 


Canada 

Chile 

Czechoslovakia. 

Egypt 

France 


French Indo-China. 

Germany - 

Hungary 

Morocco — 

Netherlands 


New Zealand - 

Persia 

Poland 


Union of South Africa- 

United Ejngdom 

United States 

Other countries 


Total. 


8,002 

11 

18,890 

6,742 

68 

£90 


3,890 

36,442 


3,424 
2 11, 983 

37, 927 
3,505 


1,950 

2,806 

8, 295 
8,964 


6,696 

11,383 

7,542 

9,446 


157, 704 

6,192 

293,045 

98,897 

31,268 


768,652 


287,887 
189, 016 
197, 997 
46, 675 
23, 640 
36,823 


11,581 

6,387 
6,704 
2 89 
996 


349,086 
160, 732 
57,358 
77,518 
2 17, 931 
15,863 


14,604 

13,656 
6,516 
2 73 
2 1,469 


311, 693 
171,808 
76,463 
89,985 
2 11, 271 
29,148 


17, 713 


129. 

6,068 


331,611 
2 182^388 
99,492 
2 89,663 


3 48, 919 


(■0 


3 

2 5,318 


3,167 

43,402 

858 


61 

1, 146 
23 


45 


7,662 

35,663 
3,036 
1, 132 
3,938 
2,462 

2 3,622 
11,854 
2 628 
6,011 


126 

'“see' 

61 


7,237 


6,196 
7,4^ 
2 3,917 
2 1,387 

8,136 
412^848 
76,487 
22, 901 


775 , 9 ^ 


714,067 


74 


3,054 
a 43, 699 

a 1,001 


2 11 


, 3,772 

2 6 44,513 
' 995 


23 

172 

195 

2 1,376 
7 16 


43 


786 

256 


915 


683,514 


9,810 2 3,686 


40, 050 
3,613 
1,016 
4,503 
2,740 


2 3, 391 
6,178 
2 1,075 
9,581 
26,226 

8,708 


4,409 


9,326 
377, 039 
97,097 
20,249 


707,084 


2 

157 

113 

2 1, 136 
23 
236 


41,290 
6, 526 ! 
1,165 I 
6,602 
2,985 


6,463 
3 416 


31 


253 


-35,468 
9,968 
“’ 5 , ’313 


256 


1,588 


8,963 
392, 531 
105,138 
17,306 


697,659 


711, 284 


239 

237 


10 


16 


127 


133 


316 


763,152 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OfiSdal sources except where otherwise noted. 
«Tea” Includes tea leaves only, and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba mate. 

2 Two-year average. ^ Less than 500 pounds. 

2 International Institute of Agriculture. ® Eleven months. 

3 Java and Madura only, a Eight months, May-December. 

^ Year beginning July 1. 
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Table i'SI.—Tea, Formosa, fine: Average wholesde price per pound, New York, 

1890-im 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


€ts. 

Cfy. 

Cts. 

CU, 

ct$. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts, 

Cu. 

CU, 

90 

26.6 

26.6 

26.5 

26.5 

210 

210 

210 

24,0 

340 

32.0 

350 

28.0 

27.3 

91 

28.0 

29.0 

29.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28,0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.2 

92 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

29.0 

30.5 

27.0 

32.5 

32.5 

32.6 

355 

32.6 

301 

93 

32.6 

29.0 

29.0 

290 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

28.0 

28.0 

23.0 

28.0 

28.0 

259 

U 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

26.5 

26.6 

26.6 

26.5 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

27.8 

95 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

25.0 

250 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

27.0 

96 

26.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

250 

250 

250 

26.5 

26.5 

28.6 

28.6 

25.8 

m 

28.5 

28.5 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.6 

25 0 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

27.6 

28.0 

98 j 

27.5 

26.5 

26.5 

26.5 

27.0 

27.0 

310 

310 

33.0 

33.0 

33.0 

33.0 

29.6 

99 

29.6 

32 5 

32.5 

32.5 

318 

30.8 

30.8 

sas 

358 

30.8 

30.8 

30.8 

312 

100 

30.8 

30.8 

30.8 

30.8 

30.8 

29.6 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.6 

29.8 

101 

28,6 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

^.6 

2a5 

2a5 

2a5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.6 

28.5 

102 

28.8 

28 8 

28 8 

28.8 

28.3 

28.8 

30.0 

30.0 

30.5 

32.2 

33.2 

352 

30.2 

m 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

22.6 

22,0 

22.0 

215 

20.6 

26.0 

26.0 

23.0 

m 

200 

26.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

27.5 

27.5 

27.6 

105 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.6 

27.5 

25,5 

25.6 

26.5 

215 

26.8 

06 

24.5 

216 

215 

215 

215 

215 

215 

215 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

255 

K)7 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 



23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

2as 

20,5 

20.5 

255 

20.5 

2L3 

109 

24.0 

18 5 

18.5 


25,0 

25.0 

25.0 

"iLO" 

llT 

HT 

210 

210 


)10 

24.0 

24 0 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

24.0 

24.0 

210 

210 

210 

240 

)U 

24.0 

240 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

24.5 

216 

215 

24.5 

216 

242 

m 

24.5 

245 

215 

,215 

215 

215 

215 

243 

215 

215 

215 

215 

245 

)13 

24.5 

245 

215 

l245 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

2ao 

25.0 

248 

Av. 190^1913 

212 

23.1 

23.1 1 241 

215 

215 

215 

24.4 

214 

214 

214 

244 

212 

)14 . _ 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

26.0 

ITo 

25.0 

25.0 


loo 

IsTo 

ITo’ 

240 

218 

m 

210 

24.0 

24 0 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

240 

210 

m 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

24.0 

210 

240 

210 

517 . 

210 

210 

210 

240 

28.3 

28.3 

36.5 

3a 5 

36.5 

36.6 

35.5 

35.5 

30.6 

m 

35.5 

35,5 

35.5 

35.3 

36.5 

35.5 

35.6 

35.5 

3a 3 

36.5 

36,6 

355 

35.8 

519 

36.5 

36.5 

353 

310 

313 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

36.1 

36.5 

33.4 

)20 

36.5 

36.6 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

3a 5 

36.5 

313 

310 

310 

28.6 

258 

33.7 

At.WIHOM...... 

29.4 1 29.4 

29.2 

29.0 

29.4 

29.8 

30.9 

30.6 

3a3 

30.3 

29.8 

29.2 

29.8 

m 

216 

216 

215 

211 

22,4 

22,0 

22.0 

22.0 

22.3 


28.0 

loo 

210 

^22 

sao 

3a 0 

35 0 

30,0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

355 

30.6 

310 

310 

30.2 

B23 

31.0 

31.0 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

3L0 

310 

310 

310 

310 

924, 

31.0 

31.0 

310 

31.0 

310 

310 

310 

310 

31.3 

32.6 

32.9 

35.0 

316 


Division of Statistioal and Historical Research, Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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Oraps other tha/i/i Chnms^ Fndts^ and Y egetahles 

VEGETABLE OILS. 


Table 428. — Exports of vegetable oils from the United States j 1910-19^4 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30— 

Corn 

i Cotton- 
seed 

Linseed 

Cocoa 
butter 
or but- 
terine 

Coco- 

nut 

Peanut 

Soy- 

bean 

1910 

11,299 

223,955 

228 





1911 

25, 317 

225, 521 

175 





1912 

23, 866 

399,471 

247 





1913 

19,839 

315, 233 

1,734 





1914 

18,282 

192; 963 

239 





1915 

17, 790 

318,367 

1,212 





1916 i 

8,968 

266,512 

714 





1917 

8,780 

158,912 

1, 202 





1918 

1919 

1,831 

1,095 

100, 780 
178, 709 ! 

1, 188 
1,096 





1920 

12,483 

159,400 

1,136 

11,048 

141,088 

4,922 

67,782 

1921 

6,919 

283, 268 

561 ' 

3,171 

6,639 

1, 595 

6,118 

1922 

5,280 

91, 615 

366 

1, 856 

10,185 

1,802 

537 

1923 

5,224 

64,292 

414 i 

967 

12,993 

188 

2,495 

1924 

4, 196 

39,418 

350 

888 

19,423 

168 

2,892 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 429. — Imports of vegetable oils into the United States, 1910-1924 


Year ended 
June 30— 


Cocoa 

or but- nut 
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Table 430.— OiZ tnh and oil-cake meal: International irade, calendar years, aieraqe 
1909-1913, aniual 1921-1928 


[Tbotisand pounds— i. c., 000 emitted] 


I'^ountry ' 

: Average 1909-1913 , 

i 

1 

isn 

1922 

1023 I rci^minaiT 

I 

Imports 

1 

Experts 

1 Imports 

1 

Exports 

j Impoits 

Exports 

ImporL! 

^ Exyr s 

PBINCIPAL EXPORTING 1 

1 


1 


1 




COUNTRIES i 









Argentina 


42,587 


86,758 


65,382 ' 


80,486 

Australia 1 i 

1 148 

i;347 

33 

is; 343 



Austm ^ 


1,924 

2 ; 871 





Austria-Hungary 

53,673 

124,873 



1 

Brazil 

M,o74 


52,710 


38,450 

1 


Biltibh India 

1,262 

208,643 

1 

3,299 1 

208,181 

2,189 

311,854 

2,226 

359,679 

Canada 1 

7,752 

51,370 

15,200 i 

! 35,785 

3,873 

46,727 

3,648 ! 

4ii, 114 

Chimk- 

U74 

147,468 

1 

217,258 


144,285 



Dutch East Indies. .. 

2,509 

13,242 

241 

35,144 


38', 687 


Ml, 412 

Egypt 

161,624 


205,894 


267,039 


267,508 

France 

288,968 

476,863 

47,189 

202,643 

82,372 

213,200 

128,367 1 

328,003 

Germany 

1,686,416 

525,108 

63,453 

•274,299 

209,655 1 

371,291 

90.202 

‘ 521,098 

Hungary 





224 1 

1 27,7r> 

935 

' 106, 624 

Italy 

10,550 

55,115 

i,614 

1 139,018 

3,919 

158, CS& 

j 7^2 

1 147,911 

Mexico 


33,764 



1 

! 



Peru 


10,030 ! 


27,355 

1 

‘ 37,097 


£41 

Russia 

1 

1,453,413 ' 




Spein...... 


2,164 


7,267 

1 87 , 

, 20,445 

147 

I 15, 157 

United States 


l,70tl24 

^,406 

1,206,484 

, 88,605* 

j 1 

926,144 

124,124 1 

1 917,454 

1 

rRINCITAL IMPORTINQ 


COUNTRIES 



1 




1 

1 

Belgium ^ 

543,648 : 

155,373 1 266,368; 

51,143 

262,125 , 

52,931 

214,239 

73,320 

Ceylon 

MO, 494 

»28,509 

21,314 

13,427 

41,292 1 

12,935 


1 

Denmark 

1,002,329 

is; 777 

816, 000 

12,401 

846,356 1 

2,837 

11,327,992 


Finland 

25,333 ! 

2.125 i 

18; 175 

15,707 1 

53, m 


Japan 

189,868 


267,444 ' 

1,334 

0 


0 


Netherlands 

707,116 ! 

219,819 

512,464 

69,624 


, 116,659 

493,590 

P",l£5 

Norway ' 

55, 112 

2,889 1 

68,365 

15 

43,810 

271 

87,591 


Sweden 

346,755 

1 1,535 

169,242 

22,870 ; 

1 169,564 

19,992 

IQS, 799 


Switreiland 

69,352 

1 1,413 

90,^4 

2,407 

91,677 

1,5S6 

85,907 

1,243 

United Kingdom 1 

1 790,865 

1 161,798 

712,333 

76,368 

1 707,838 

i 85t,0.53 

711,207 1 

I 112,009 

Ollier ountries ' 

' 30,172 

' 41, 595 

13,607 

12,230 

1 38, 196 

29,000 

1 

1, 145 

Total 

'5,852,490 

15.(10,047 3,176,905 

1 ' 

|2, 978, 827 

3,022,123 12,987,208 

1 > 

3,522,807 

1 

3.2M,Cfl 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research OfScial soui cos . 

The class called here “oil cake and oil-cake meal” includes tne edihie cake and meal reinaining after 
making Oil from such products as cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, com, etc. 

i Year beginning July 1. * « Eight months, May-December. 

i Four-j car average. ^ One year only. 

3 Three-year average. ? Not separately stated. 

* Java and Madura only. 



farm animals and their products— part l cattle and hogs 

CATTLE 

Table 4S1. — Cattle: Number and value on farms January Ij 19^4 1995, by 

States 


State 

Milk cows 

Other cattle 

Number 
Jan. 1 

Average 
price per 
head Jan. 1— 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

[ Number 
Jan. 1 — 

Average 
price per 
bead Jan. 1 

Farm value 

Jan. 1 

1 

1924 

19261 

1924 

1925 

1924 

19251 

1924 

19251 

1924 

1925 

1924 

19251 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Dot- 

DoZ- 

1,000 

1,000 

Thoilr 

Thou- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

1,000 

1,000-^ 


sands 

sands 

lars 

lars 

\ doUars 

dollars 

sands 

sands 

lars 

1 lars 

dollars 

dollars 

Maine-- 

210 

206 

56.00 

52.00 

i 11,760 

10,712 

67 

57 

26.20 

1 24.50 

1,493 

1,396 

N. Hampshire. 

121 

121 

63.00 

59.00 

7,623 

7,139 

33 

32 

27. 10 

24.30 

894 

778 

Vermont 

385 

377 

57.00 

57.00 

1 21,946 

21,489 

S3 

83 

18.80 

laso 

1, 660 

1,560 

Massachusetts- 

180 

178 

76.00 

75.00 

13,680 

13, 350 

36 

34 

27.70 

27.20 

997 

925 

Rhode Island.. 

27 

27 

88.00 

80.00 

2,376 

2,160 

7 

7 

29.80 

28,60 

209 

200 

Connecticut — 

141 

144 

83.00 

78.00 

11, 703 

11,232 

38 

39 

30.40 

32. 10 

1, 155 

1,252 

New York 

1,628 

1,595 

65.00 

62.00 

106,820 

98,890 

393 

373 

25.30 

25.90 

9,943 

9,661 

New Jersey 

151 

153 

85.00 

76.00 

12,836 

11,475 

31 

29 

40.10 

41.60 

1, 243 

1,204 

Pennsylvania. . 

1, 092 

1,081 

62.00 

61.00 

67,704 

65,941 

486 

1 486 

30.60 

31. 10 

14, 872 

16,115 

Delaware 

41 

40 

56.00 

60.00 

2,296 

2,400 

10 

! 10 

27.70 

30.00 

277 

300 

Maryland- 

200 

206 

63.00 

60.00 

12,600 

12,360 

103 

101 

33.30 

33.80 

3, 430 

3,414 

Virgima. 

426 

435 

42.00 

4a 00 

17, 892 

17,400 

442 

420 

26.40 

26.90 

11,669 

11,298 

West Virginia.- 

220 

224 

43.00 

40.00 

9,460 

8,960 

365 

343 

30.60 

28.90 

11, 169 

9, 913 

North Carolina 

372 

383 

43.00 

40.00 

16,996 

16,320 

266 

253 

17.30 

16.30 

4, 602 

4, 124 

South Carolina. 

233 

240 

38.00 

36.00 

8,854 

8,640 

174 

165 

14.20 

13.10 

2,471 

2,162 

Georgia 

519 

540 

30.00 

3a 00 

15,570 

16,200 

665 

632 

ia40 

11.00 

6,916 

6,952 

Florida. 

97 

100 

65.00 

i 54.00 

5,335 

5,400 

735 

698 

15.30 

13.80 

13,246 

9,632 

Ohio 

1,090 

; 1,101 

66.00 

57,00 

61,040 

62,757 

840 

823 

31. 10 

31.30 

20,124 

S6,760 

Indiana 

757 

1 772 

65.00 

I 57.00 

41,636 

44,004 

779 

763 

31.70 

31.70 


24,187 

Dlinois 

1, 159 

! 1,194 

60.00 

69.00 

69,540 

70, m 

1,646 

1,408. 

33.00 

33.00 

50,985 

48,444 

Michigan 

987 

997 

60.00 

eaoo 

69,220 

59,820 

611 

699 

24.90 

25.70 

15,214 

16,394 

Wisconsin 

2,217 

2,261 

58.00 

55.00 

128,586 

124.366 

858 

849 

23.70 

22.70 

20,385 

19,272 

Minnesota 

1,707 

1,775 

52.00 

51.00 

88.764 

90,625 

1,225 

1,200! 

21.10 

22.10 

26,848 

26,520 

Iowa 

1,241 

1,303 

60.00 

58.00 

74,460 

75,674 

3,409 

3, 204! 

34.30 

32.70 

no, 929 

104,771 

Missouri 

793 

825 

46.00 

44.00 

36,478 

36,300 

2,063 

l,898i 

29.20 

2a 10 

60,240 

53,334 

North Dakota.. 

533 

581 

47.00 

44.00 

35,051 

26,564 

806 

790 

19.80 

2a 60 

15,959 

16,195 

South Dakota. - 

465 

487 

60.00 

47. 00 

22,750 

22,889 

1,551 

1,396! 

27.60 

26,20 

42, 662 

36, 576 

Nebraska 

576 

605 

66.00 

54.00 

32,256 

32, 670 

2,808 

2,696 

30-30 

29. 10 

a*), 082 

78,454 

Kansas 

723 

7621 

50.00 

49,00 

36,150 

36,848 

2,537 

2,486! 

26.90 

26.30 

65,708 

65,382 

Kentucky. 

525 

536 

38.00 

37.00 

19,950 

19,832 

466 

433: 

20.20 

19.40 

9,413 

8,400 

Tennessee 

495 

505 

32.00 

31,00 

15,840 

16,665 

579 

521 

14.80 

14.40 

8,669 

7,602 

Alabama. 

516 

516 

27.00 

26.00 

13,932 

13,416 

469 

422| 

9.40 

8.60 

4,409 

3,629 

Mississippi 

636 

630 

27,00 

24. 60 

14,472 

13,132 

609 

630 

9.00! 

8.40 

5,481 

4,462 

Louisiana 

220 

220 

37.00 

37.00 

8,140 

8,140 

673 

604 

15.00 

12.70 

8,695 

6,401 

Texas 

1,063 

1,063 

33.00 

33.00 

35,079 

35,0(79 

6,373 

6,212 

18.60 

20.20 

99,938 

105,282 

Oklahoma 

649 

665 

31.00 

34.00 

17,019 

19,210 

1,160| 

1,044 

16.00 

laso 

17,400 

17,226 

Arkansas 

606 

616 

21.00 

25,00 

10^626 

12,900 

4191 

402 

7.60 

a7o 

3, 184 

3,497 

Montana. 

204 

220 

63.00 

50.00 

10,812 

11,000 

1,248| 

1,285 

27.60 

27. 10 

34,445 

34,824 

Wyoming 

48 

49 

57.00 

60.00 

2,738 

2.450 

777| 

746 

29.80 

27.80 

23, 155 

20,739 

Colorado—. 

261 

271 

50.00 

45.00 

13,050 

12, 195 

1,2791 

1,202 

26. 10 

23.30 

32, 103 

28,007 

New Mexico. -- 

47 

47 

50.00 

45.00 

2, 3.50 

2,115 

1,160 

1,009 

22.50 

21.60 

26,100 

21,694 

Arizona 

46 

47 

86.00 

70.00 

3,gio| 

3,290 

1 , 07 (^ 

1,027 

28,90 

24.70 

30,923 

25,367 

Utah- 

96 

101 

72,00 

58.00 

6,912 

6,858 

410! 

385 

25.90 

21.70 

10,619 

8,354 

Nevada 

24 

25 

83.00 

eaoo 

1,992 

1,500 

345 

332 

32.50 

24.20 

,11,212 

8,034 

Idaho 

178 

194 

62.00 

50.00 

11,036 

9,700 

6371 

610 

24.80 

22.70 

13,338 

* 11,577 

Washington 

289 

29$ 

71-00 

65.00 

20,519 

19,370 

253 

250 

2a 20 

27.20 

7,135 

6,800 

Oregon. 

238 

243 

61,00 

60.00 

14, 518 

14,580 

559; 

631 

28.00 

25.10 

15,662 

13,859 

Califomia 

664 

684 

76.00 

73.00 

5^464 

48,472 

1,478 

1,330 

33.80 

3a30 

49,956 

40^299 

United States 

24,786 

25,319 

52.16 

50.50 

1,29^738 

1,278,714 

41,720 

39,609 

'25.06 

24.49 

1.046,623 

970,117 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 
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Table 432 . — Cattle on farms: Cumtdative percentage changes, 1920-i9'?i'- 


Item 

1 

To 
i Feb. 

' 1 

To 

Mar. 

1 

To 

Apr. 

1 

To 

May 

1 

1 

1 ' 
' 1 

To 

June 

1 

To 

July 

1 

1 

To 1 
Aug. 

1 1 

To 

Sept. 

1 

To 
; Oct. 

' 1 

1 To 
Nov. 

1 1 

1 1 

To 
Dec. 
I 1 

To 
Jan. 
lof 
sue- 
ci*^d- 
mg 
: year 

Increases: 

Per 

1 Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

! Per 

1 

Per 

Per 

! Ptr 

Births 2— 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

! ctnt 

1920 

2.9 

6.4 

\ 12.0 

18 7 

25.6 

30.1 

32 8 

35.0 

37.4 

39.9 

! 42.2 

416 

1921 

2.8 

6.2 

11.4 

17.7 

23.3 

27.0 

29.3 

31.2 

33.6 

36.1 

38.8 

41.8 

1922 

3.0 

7.0 

12.5 

18.6 

23.6 

26 9 

29.5 

31.7 

34.1 

36.7 ' 39.0 

41.9 

1923 

3.1 

6.7 

12.3 

18.7 

23.8 

27.4 

30. 2 f 

32.4 

35.0 

37.7 1 

40.C 

43.6 

1924 

2.8 

6.2 

10,9 

16.6 

21.9 

25.3 

27.8 

30.0 

32.6 




Brought on farms 











1 


1920 

2.6 

4.9 

7.3 

9.4 

11.2 

12.9 

14 i 

16.7 

20.6 

26.4 

! 29.5 

31.4 

1921 

1.7 

3.6 

5.9 

8.0 

10.0 1 

11.3 

, 12.4 ' 

114 

17.4 

22.4 

; 27.8 

30.8 

1922 

1.9 

4.i 

6.1 

i 9.4 

11.6 1 

13.5 

15 2 

17.3 

21.0 

27.2 

' 29.8 

32.8 

1923 

2.0 

4. 1 

6.4 

8.4 ' 

10.9 

12.7 

i 14. 1 f 16. 1 

17.9 

21.9 

25.6 

28.0 

Ji-24 

1.4 

2.8 

4.1 

5.2 . 

6.3 

7.1 

7.9 

a9 

10.4 




Total increase 

1 



1 1 






1 

1 


1920 


11.3 

19.3 

1 28.1 1 

36.7 

43.0 

! 47. 2 

51.7 

58.0 i 

66 3 ' 

' 71 7 

76 0 

1921 

4.5 

9.8 

17.3 

2^7 

33.3 

38.3 

4J.7 1 

46.6 

51.0 i 

5S.5| 

66.6 

72.6 

1922 

4.9 

11.1 

18.6 

28.0 1 

35.2 

40.4 

44.7 

49.0 

55. 1 

63. 9 


74 7 

1923 

6.1 

11. 1 

I 18.7 

27.1 j 

34.7 

40.1 

1 44 3 

48.5 

52.9 

59.6 ' 

^ 66.2 

71.5 

1924 

4.2 

i 9.0 

i 15.0 

21.8 

28.2 

1 .32. 4 1 .3.5 7 1 

38,9 

43. 0 




Decreas«>s: 









1 ' 

( 


Moved off— 





1 

1 

i 



1 



1920 

4.6 

9.3 

14.9 

20.4 

25.5 

30.9 

35.0 

40.4 

47.8 i 

[ 55. 1 i 

61.0 

65.3 

1921 

3.5 

7.3 

12.4 

17.0 

21.8 

26.3 

30.2 

35.0 

40.2 

47.5 

55.0 

59.4 

1922 

3.6 

7.3 

12,3 

17.4 

22.7 

27.6 

31.0 

37.2 

43.5! 

51.8 

6a3 

63.1 

1923 

4.0 

8.0 

12.6 

17.8 

22.7 

27.2 

31.5 

36.3 

40.0 

47. 3 1 

53.6 

58 7 

1924 

3.5 

6.7 

10.1 

13.7 

17.5 

20.8 

23.6 

26.9 

32.1 ! 




Slaughtered on farms— 




1 

i 1 




1 




1920 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

1.8 


2.6 

2.9 

3.3 

3 . 9 ! 

15 

5.3 

6.3 

1921 

0.6 

1.2 

1.6 

3.9 1 

1 2.2 

2.5 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 

11 

19 

6.9 

1922 

0.7 

1.2 

1.7 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

2.8 

3.2 

3.6! 

12 

17 

5.6 

1933 ’ 

0.8 

1.3 

1.8 i 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

3.1 

3.6 

3.9 1 

16 

5.1 

5.7 

1921 1 

0.7 

1.1 

1.5 i 

1.7 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 i 




Died- ■ 









1 




1920 

0.7 

1.5 

2.6 

3.S i 

4.6 

5.0 

5.2 

6.7 

6.0 

6.4 

6.S; 

7.2 

1921 

0.5 

l.l 

1.6 

2.2 1 

2.6 

3.0 i 

3.3 i 

3.6 

3.9 

13 

4 7 1 

5.2 

1922 

0. 5 

1.1 

1.9 

£7 ! 

3.2 

3.6! 

4.0 1 

14 

18 

5.1 

6.6 j 

5.9 

1923 

0.5 

1.3 


3.2 ! 

3.6 

4.0 1 

4.4 i 

18 

5.2 

5.6 

6,2 

6.8 

1034 

0.7 

1.4 

' 2.3 

2.9 1 

3.4 

3.7 1 

4.0 * 

14 

17 


i 


Total decreases— 













1920 

5.9 

11.8 

18.9 

26.0 

32.2 

38.5 

43.1 

49.4 

57.7 

66.0 

73.1 

70.3 

1091 

4.6 

9.6 

15.6 

21.1 

26.6 

31.8 

36.4 

41,8 

47.7 

56.9 

64.6 

70.5 

1922 

4.8 

9.6 

1.5.9 

22.0 I 

2a 1 

33.61 

3a7 : 

44.8 

51.9 

01. 1 

68.S 

716 

1923 

6.3 

10.6 

16.8 

23 1 1 

28.8 

34.0 

39.0 

416 

49.1 

57.4 

61.9 

71.2 

1924 

4.9 

9.2 

13.9 

18.3 

22.8 

26.6 

30.0 I 

33.9 

39.7 




Net change: 













1920 

-0.4 

-0.5 

+0,4 

+2.1 

+4.5 

+ 4.5 

+1.1 

+2.3 

+0. 3 

+0.3 

-1.4 

-3.3 

1921 

-0.1 

+0.2 

+1.7 

+4.6 

+6.7 

+6.6 

+5.3 

+ 3.81 

+3.3 

+2.6 

+2.0 

+2.1 

1922 

+0.1 

+1.5 

+2.7 

+6.0 

+T.1 

+6.8 

+ 6.0 

+12 

+3.2 

+2.8 

+0.3 

+0.1 

1923 

-0.2 

+0.5 

+1.9 

+4 0 

+5.9 


+.5.3 

+3.9 

+3.8 

+2,2 

+1.3: 

+0.3 

1924 

-0.7 

-0.2 

+1.1 

+3.5 

+5.4 

+5.8 1+5.7 

+5.0 

+3.3 


On hand compared with 










Jan. 1: 







1 

102.3 ^ 





1920 

99.6 

99.5 

100.4 

102.1 

104.5 

104.6 

1011 


100.3 

100.3 

98.6 < 

96.7 

1921 

99.9 

100.2 

10L7 

104.6 

106.7 

106.5 

105.3 

103.8 

103.3 

102.6 

102.01 

102.1 

1922 

100.1 

101.5 

102.7 

106.0 

107.1 

106,8 

106.0 

1012 

103. 2 1 

102.8 

100.3 

100.1 

1923 

99.8 

100.5 

101.9 

104.0 

105.9 

106. 1 

105.3 ! 

103.9 

103.8 

102.2 

101.3 

100.3 

1924 

' 99.3 

99.8 101. 1 


105.4 

105.8 

105.7 

1 

105. Oi 

103.3 

i 





i 

1 

r 

ji03. 5 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Based on reports of about 7 500 farmers reporting monthly 
for their own farms* 

1 Number on hand, Jan. 1, each yesrs=l00 per cent. 

^ Corrective factor 0.96 applied to births and brought on farms figures prior to Jan., 1934. 
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Table 433. — Cattle: Number and value on farms in the United Biaies January 1, 

1910-19SS 


Jan, 1— 

Milk cows 

Other cattle 

Number 

Price 
per head 
Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Number 

Price 
per head 
Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

1910, Apr. 15 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919, 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920,... 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 1 

£0,6SS,000 

20. 823. 000 

20. 699. 000 

20. 497. 000 

20. 737. 000 

21.262.000 
22, 108, 000 

22.894.000 

23.310.000 

23.475.000 
23, 722, 000 

Dollars 
35.29 
39. 97 
39.39 
45.02 
53.94 
65. 33 
53. 92 
59.63 
70.54 
78. 20 1 
85. 86 1 

Dollars 

727.802.000 

832. 209. 000 

815.414.000 

922.783.000 

1.118.487.000 

1. 176.338.000 

1.191.955.000 

1.365.251.000 

1.644.231.000 

1.835.770.000 

2.036.750.000 

41,17.%000 

39.679.000 

37. 260. 000 

36.030.000 

35.855.000 

37.067.000 

39.812.000 

41.689.000 i 

44. 112. 000 i 

45.085.000 j 

43.398.000 1 

Dollars 
19. 07 
20.54 
21. 20 
26.36 
31. 13 
33.38 
33. 53 
35.92 
40.88 
44.22 
43.21 i 

Dollars 

\ 785, 261, 000 

815. 184.000 

790. 064. 000 

949.645.000 

1.116.333.000 

1.237.376.000 

1.334.928.000 

1.497.621.000 

1.803.482.000 

1.993.442.000 

1.875.043.000 

22. 501, 000 

65.83 

1,481,255,000 

41,003,000 1 

37.83 

j 1,551,176,090 

23. 594. 000 
24, 082. 000 

24.437.000 

24.786.000 

25.319.000 

64.22 
50.98 
50.83 
52. 16 
50.50 

1.515.249.000 

1.227.703.000 

1.242.113.000 

1.292.736.000 

1.278.714.000 

41.993.000 1 

41.977.000 ' 

42.803.000 ' 

41.720.000 

39.609.000 

31.36 
23.79 
2.5. 57 
25.06 
24.49 

1.316.727.000 

998. 772. 000 
1, 094, 469, 000 

1.045.523.000 

970. 117.000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 434. — Cattle: Yeany losses per IjOOO frojn disease and exposure^ 1890-1924 


Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

From 

disease 

From 

expo- 

sure 

Yesa- 
ended 
Apr. 30 

From 

disease 

From 

expcH- 

sure 

Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

From 

disease 

From 
_ expo- 
sure 

Year 
ended 
Apr. ^ 

From 

iiisesm 

From- 

expo- 

sure 

1890. 

13.0 

23.0 

1899.... 

20.3 

22.1 

1908.— 

1&9 

12.0 

1917.— 

19.4 

14.6 

189L... 

14.3 

15.3 

1900-... 

19.9 

13.7 

1909-... 

19.2 

1A8 

1918— 

ia2 

13.3 

1892.__- 

12.8 

13.0 

1901—. 

22.3 

11.6 

1910.— 

21.0 

17.6 

1919..., 

17.4 

15.9 

1893-„ 

16.6 

• 17.3 

1902....; 

2L3 

18.2 

1911 

19.7 

13.3 

1920— 

19.6 

las 

1894._. 

19.0 

12. ,5 

1903.... 

23.9 

23.7 

1912.— 

21.6 

21.6 

1921—. 

17.0 

9.2 

1896 

2L4 

20,7 

1904.... 

23.6 

20.2 

1913— 

20.5 

14.1 

1922.— 

17.8 

13.1 

1896.— 

19.3 

1L3 

1905.... 

20.6 

23.3 

1914— 

19.8 

10.9 

1923— 

16.7 

13.1 

1897.. .. 

1898.. „ 

19.4 

19.7 

16.0 

13,0 

1906.. .. 

1907.. .. 

30.1 
19.9 i 

14.9 

13.7 

1915— 

1916— 

19.6 

10.7 

1924 

17.8 

12.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on May 1 for year ending 
AprU30. 
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Table 435 . — Cattle and calves: Receipts and shipments at principal markets and 

at all markets j 1900-1924 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS. 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

1 

Den- i 
vtr j 

1 

1 East 
St. 
Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kansas 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

St. 

Jo- 

seph 

1 St. 
Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

All 

other 

markets 

report- 

ing 

Total 
all mar- 
kets re- 
porting 

1900 

1 

2,865 

240 1 

! 698 

(0 

2,083 

828 

390 

221 

300 

7,625 

0) 

(») 

1901 1 

3,213 

227 I 

892 

(}) 

2,127 

818 

439 

190 

309 

8,216 

(») 

(») 

1902 i 

3,193 

324 

1,113 

132 

2,279 

1,011 

517 

306 

406 

9,280 

(5) 

(») 

1903 i 

3,704 

286 

f 1, 140 

417 

2,137 

1,071 

625 

303 

379 

10,092 

(*) 


im 

3,527 : 

265 

1 

1 1.074 

643 

2,163 

944 

687 

889 

331 

9,923 

(>) 

(«) 

1905 

' 3, 791 i 

294 

1, 124 

812 

2,423 

1,026 

547 

489 

403 

10,909 

(*) 

(>) 

1906 1 

3, 742 1 

1 329 j 

1 1, 121 

838 

2,556 

1,079 

606 

487 

385 

11, 143 

(*) 


1907 ! 

3,727 

307 1 

1, 133 

1,022 

2,670 

1, 159 

616 

520 

410 

' 11,564 

(») 


IQOS 1 

3,461 

420 i 

1 1, 145 

1,069 

2,458 

1,037 

584 

463 

385 

11,022 

(*) 

(*) 

1909 i 

3,340 

426 ; 

' 1,241 

1 j 

1, 197 

2,660 

1,126 

592 

497 

426 

11,504 

C>) 

(>) 

1910 

3,553 

399 1 

1,208 I 

1,071 

2,507 

1,224 

665 

604 

439 

11, 570 

i 


1911 

3,453 

298 

1, 072 

884 

2,370 

1,174 

513 

539 

487 

10, 790 

(*) * 

(>) 

1912 

3, 158 

416 

1,200 : 

1,039 

2,147 

1,017 

494 

524 

431 

10, 426 

(®) 

(») 

1913 

2, 888 

490 

1,100 ' 

1,185 

2,319 

962 

450 

532 

394 

10,329 

(>) 

(5 

1914 

2, COl 

443 

1,041 1 

1, 176 

1,957 

939 

356 

685 

368 

9,466 

(>) 

(») 

1915 

2,685 : 

424 

992 1 

944 ‘ 

1,963 

1,218 

441 

856 

534 

10,057 

4,496 ‘ 

14, 553 

1916 

3,250 

001 

1,200 : 

1,081 

2,331 

1,434 

480 

941 

602 

11, 920 

5, 756 

17,676 

1917 

3.820 

653 

1,405 ! 

1,960 i 

2,902 

1, 720 

670 

1,197 

707 

15,034 

8,032 

23, 066 

1918 

4,448 

728 

1,509 

1,665 1 

3,320 

1,993 

870 

1,430 

818 

16, 781 

8,514 

25,295 

1919 

4,253 

824 

1,473 ; 

1,267 i 

3,085 

1,976 

750 

1,491 

814 

15,932 

8,691 1 

24, 623 

1920 

3,849 

617 

1,254 

1, 134 

2,500 

1,603 : 

643 

1,373 

752 

13,726 

8,472 

22, 197 

1921 

3, 540 

482 

1,077 , 

984 

2,469 

1,435 i 

668 

985 

620 

12, 160 

7,637 

’9,787 

1922 

3,934 

6f.6 

1,400 

1,084 

2,983 

1,744 1 

655 

1,387 

747 

14, 590 

8,627 

23,217 

1923 

3,918 

620 ; 

1,399 ^ 

1,258 1 

3,208 

1,793 

709 

1,349 

759 

15,013 

8,198 

23, 211 

1924 

3,997 

630 

1,385 

1,302 

3,043 

1,863 

720 

1,323 

836 

15, 189 

8,506 

23,695 


SHIPMENTS. 



949 

(») 

166 

(*) 

(») 

274 

92 

154 

187 

1,822 

0) 

w 

1901 ! 

1,051 

(*) 

224 

(*) 

(») 

239 

82 

120 

189 

1,911 

(») 

(») 

1902 ! 


(n 

31G 


(») 

365 

112 

230 


2,243 

(}) 

(S) 

1903 

1,290 

(*) 

318 

(^) 

(*) 

301 

174 

212 

279 

2,680 

(’) 

(») 


1,350 

(®) 

308 

(*) 

(*) 

261 

140 

275 

230 

2, 564 

(») 

h 

1905 

1,437 

(“) 

359 

(*) 

(») 

315 

133 

352 

237 

2,833 

(*) 

(*) 

1906 

1,376 

(») 

365 

(*) 

<») 


14^i 

353 

210 

2,750 

0 ) 

(*) 

1907 

1,477 

(^1 

371 

(>) 

h 


150 

379 

227 

2.966 

(^) 

(>) 

1908 

1,387 

(*) 

347 

(») 

(*) 

330 

178 


213 

2,757 

(*) 

(2) 

1909 

1,297 

(’) 

374 

(>) 

(») 

374 

185 

322 

232 

2, 784 

(*) 

(®) 

1910 

1,3J7 

(*) 

370 

0 ) 

(>) 

425 

161 

369 

213 

2,885 

0 ) 

(») 

1911 

1,243 

('*> 

309 

(}) 

(>) 

446 

157 

318 

219 

2,72i 

(») 

(») 


994 

(*) 

315 


(>) 

418 

158 

293 

KOI 

2,418 

(*) 

(*) 

1913 

1,001 


344 ; 

(>) 


432 

1 157 

322 

228 

2,484 

C) 

(*) 

1914 

824 

(=) 

306 

(*) 

(») 

394 

! 124 

328 

197 

2,173 

(*) 

(») 

1915 

392 

359 

209 

500 

1,032 

536 

175 

523 

289 

4,081 

1,771 

5,852 

1916 

726 

512 

313 

511 

1,028 

591 

149 

55C 

369 

1 4,755 1 

2, 198 

6.953 

1917 

867 

521 

317 

838 

1,202 

723 

211 

723 

410 

! 5,812 ’ 

3,661 


1918 

1,025 

544 

370 

662 

1,422 

855 

290 


mm 

Kina 

3,906 

10,311 

1919 

1,221 

642 

454 

475 

1,467 

840 

220 

935 

459 

6,713 


10, 757 

1920 

1,247 

471 

HSFil 

544 

1,209 

689 

234 

634 

410 

5,948 

3,883 


1921 

1,103 


611 

412 

1,244 

635 

188 

391 

346 

5,360 

3,250 


1922 

1,137 

532 

871 

467 

L.'iSl 

829 

251 


447 

6,677 

3, 988 


1923 

1,106 

490 

855 

403 

1,599 

791 

265 

496 

417 

6;484 

31576 


1924 

1,107 

471 

841 

420 

1 


759 

HI 

396 

436* 

6,119 

3,572 

9,691 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of 
stockyard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool Division. Prior to 1915 shipments compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, 
except East St. Louis (1900 to 1906 from tbe Fourteenth Annual Report of Bureau of Animal Industry; 
1907 to 1914, from Merchants Exchange Annual Report); subsequent figures from data of the reporting 
service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Not in operation. * Figures not available prior to 1915. 
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Table 436. — Cattle aiid calves: Receipts at all public stockyards ^ J91S-19B4 


(Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Tola] 

I 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 

• I j I 1 1 1 » 1 1 

1,029 
1, 202 
1,696 
1,727 
2, 119 
1,881 
1,644 
1,628 
1,877 
1,838 

768 
1,055 
1,302 
1,498 
1,453 
1,480 
1, 190 
1,417 
1,427 
1,457 

1,017 
1, 201 
1, 330 
1, 713 
1, 517 
1, 663 
1,666 
1,622 
1,602 
1,656 

987 
1, 161 
1,639 
2,046 
1, 767 
1, 557 
1,494 
1,470 1 
1,370 
1,761 

1,111 
1, 385 
1,961 
1,863 
1,836 
1, 778 
1,642 
1,878 
1,900 
1,890 

1,113 
1, 319 
1,769 
1, 816 
1,688 
1,879 
1,580 
1,759 
1,629 
1,673 

1,039 
1,154 
1,729 
2,128 
2,016 
1,871 
1,343 
1, 709 i 
1,908 
1,798 

1,246 
1,584 
1,814 
2,024 
2,039 
1,962 
1,867 
2, 149 
2,214 
1,934 

1,531 

1,779 

2,367 

2,826 

2,393 

2.294 
1,906 
2,397 i 

2.295 ! 
2,566 

1, 818 
2,409 
3, 064 
2,805 
3,008 
2,209 
2,810 
2,936 j 
2,802 ! 
2,736 

1,724 

1,977 

2,626 

2,648 

2,702 

2,428 

1,928 

2,427 

2,182 

2,363 

1.170 
i;400 
i, 899 
2,142 
2,182 
1, 395' 
1,417 
1,825 
1,810 
2,083 

14, 653 
17,676 
23,066 
25, 295 
24,623 
22,197 
19,787 
23,217 
23,211 
23,696 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Oomphed from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


^ Complete information for 1916 and 1918, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of the markets. 

Table 437. — Cattle and calves: Receipts at Chicago^ East St Louis, Kansas City, 
and Omaha, combined, 1900-19^4 


(Thousands— i.e., 000 Omitted] 


Yeai' 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

1900 

496 

420 


445 

532 

436 

491 

646 

68S 

786 

615 

461 

1901 

631 

451 

433 

610 

611 

489 

722 


764 1 

836 

681 

525 

1902 

568 

471 

477 

472 


495 

628 

737 

994 

941 

721 

686 

1903 

607 

520 

554 

592 

622 

640 

666 

755 

962 

963 

761 

618 

1904 

631 

668 

594 

545 

524 

619 

352 

668 

827 

970 

826 

685 

1906 

619 

496 

666 

548 

619 

597 

613 

815 


1,068 

824 

695 

1906 

716 

676 

566 

574 


591 

687 

733 

833 

1,067 

827 

691 

1907 

786 

585 

671 

701 



748 

788 



634 

596 

1908 

695 

565 

592 

496 

496 

571 


796 

KSI 

913 

775 

657 

1909 

628 

491 

593 

489 

568 

668 

610 

810 

879 

982 

914 

763 

1910 

641 

615 

690 

498 

663 

630 

662 

915 

995 


834 

617 

1911 


516 

665 

498 

612 

620 

680 

764 

766 

1,044 

757 

556 



486 

502 

616 

484 

462 

516 

687 

868 

1,010 

674 

676 

1913 


486 

481 

623 

462 

525 

568 

688 

923 

624 

lUggl 

588 

Av. 1909-1913- 

647 

499 

544 

605 * 

532 

559 

607 

769 

886 

980 

757 

638 

1914 

626 

446 1 

482 

446 

m 

473 

457 

566 

785 

813 

558 

HESI 

1916 

518 

377 

523 

465 

461 

474 

462 

611 

730 

834 

798 


1916 


534 { 

558 

452 

568 

530 

536 

807 

861 

1.146 

915 


1917— i 


567 

633 

600 

708 


773 

808 

1,029 


1,148 


1918 

763 


779 

881 


705 

967 

Oil 

1,347 

1,320 

1, 167 


1919 

998 

682 

646 

706 


641 

881 

926 

1, 131 

1,362 

1,169 


1920 

847 

642 

698 

632 

IQS 

690 

669 

868 

1,032 

932 

1,029 

618 

Av. 1914-1920- 

724 

666 

603 

583 

690 

603 

678 

■ 785 

988 

1,102 

069 

770 

1921 

744 

620 

679 

m 

625 

675 

542 

863 

866 

1,019 

795 

685 

1922 

717 

617 

682 

577 

748 

750 

719 

981 

1,096 

1,33$ 

1,045 

789 

1928 

833 

641 

662 

720 

793 

692 

856 

1,082 

1,116 

1,263 

892 

780 

X024 

826 

641 

676 

722 

784 

717 

791 

867 

1,204 

1,222 

939 

90S 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Figures prior to 1916 compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
yard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats 
and Wool Division. 
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Table 438 . — OattU and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter^ and stocker and feeder 
shipments f public stockyards f 1916-1924 

[Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Market 

1915 

191G 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany, N. Y _ 


42 

107 

46 

39 

36 

23 

21 

14 

13 

Amariilb, Tex 

116 

133 

362 

272 

185 

147 

113 

140 

115 

130 




27 

22 

18 

21 

29 

30 

69 


Augusta^ fl-a 



14 

14 

14 

13 

12 

14 

12 

) 

Baltimore, Md-.— 

147 

178 

228 

227 

249 

287 

279 

241 

228 

233 

Boston, Mass 

43 

00 

91 

104 

98 

76 

61 

77 

^ 67 

1 101 

Buffalo, N. Y 

362 

477 

531 

668 

749 

677 

609 

637 

589 

! 550 

f’hRttft.iYnftgn., 'Pfinn., 


24 

25 

13 

12 

13 

16 

19 

17 

15 

Cheyenne, 'W yo 



40 

47 

47 

?3 

9 

9 

22 


Chicago, 111 -.1 

2,686 

3,250 

3,820 

4,448 

4.263 

3,849 

3,540 

3,934 

3,918 

1 3,997 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

281 

852 

453 

456 

460 

441 

454 

446 

420 1 

1 442 

Cleveland, Ohio 

122 

IS! 

206 

302 

306 

281 

248 

231 

278 

285 

Dallas, Tet 


9 

8 

12 

9 

8 

8 

8 

' 7 

7 

Dayton, Ohio 

18 

21 

26 

30 

31 

33 

31 

33 

34 

34 

Denver, Colo 

424 

601 

653 

728 

824 

617 

482 

656 

620 

630 

Detroit, Mich 

122 

200 

263 

262 

227 

234 

201 

■ 253 

2»18 

2S3 

East St. Louis. Ill 

092 

1,200 

1,408 

1,509 

1,473 

1,254 

1,077 

1,400 

1,399 

1,385 

El Paso, Tex 

225 

130 

ICO 

212 

203 

152 

170 

1 149 

103 

142 

EvansvillAj Tti<l 


23 

35 

46 

38 

45 

36 

44 i 

' 39 

36 

Fort Wayne, Ind 








1 

8 

14 

Fort Worth, Tex 

044 

1,081 

1,960 

1,665 

1,267 

1, 134 1 

984 

1,084 

1,268 

1,392 

Fostoria, Ohio 

9 

12 

12 

10 

11 

14 i 

11 

16 

12 

U 

Indianapolis, Ind—,. 

362 

405 

601 

604 

615 

597 I 

483 

509 

528 

660 

Jacksonville, Fla 


3 

9 

40 

16 

7 1 

6 

5 

7 

5 

Jersey Oity/N. J- 

^1 

746 

765 

650 

746 

833 ; 

844 

905 

673 

711 

Kansas City, Mo 

1,963 

2,331 

2,902 

3,320 

3,085 

2,500 

2,460 

2,983 

3,208 

3,043 

Knoxville, Tenn 

14 

17 

20 

19 

21 

21 

18 

24 

22 

25 

Lafayette, Ind 

10 

10 

14 

14 

17 

19 

18 

13 

13 

14 

Lancaster, Pa 

116 

144 

268 

304 

239 

287 

205 

234 

229 

223 

Laredo, Tex 









15 

12 

Los Angeles, Calif— 









183 

252 

Louisville, Ky 

142 

202 


218 

246 

245 

246 

283 

255 

231 

MArirtn, Ohift _ 




2 

13 

32 

7 

16 

9 

0 

Memphis, Tenn 


2 

5 

4 

6 

19 

8 

13 

22 

19 

Milwaukee, Wis 

224 

244 

295 

370 

398 

444 

430 

504 

512 

532 

Montgomery, aIa 



7 

34 

52 

68 

50 < 

59 ' 

75 

77 

Moultrie, Qa 



1 




4 

5 j 

5 i 

7 

Nashville, Tenn 


39 

118 ; 

§8 

83 

99 

96 

109 ' 

96 

ick) 

Newark, N, J 









41 1 

46 

New Orleans, La 


154 

166 

174 


213 

188 

193 

207 

212 

Now York. N. Y„„ 

352 

322 1 

276 i 

385 

402 

316 

301 

258 

210 

218 

North Salt Lake, 











Utah 


12 

42 

54 

67 

49 

57 

88 

74 

99 

Ogden, Uiah 



64 

117 

104 

64 

76 

91 

122 

155 

Oklahoma, Okla-.-,j 

227 

325 

620 

690 

693 

400 

315 

382 

411 

388 

Omaha, Nebr 

1,218 

1,434 

1,720 

1,9^ 

1, 975 

1,603 

1,436 

1,744 

1,793 

1,803 

Pasco, Wash 



3 

6 

s 

\ 3 

6 

t 

o 

' 5 

Peoria, HI 

13 

20 

25 

32 

27 

36 

i 43 

40 

38 

40 

Philadelphia, Pa 

136 

180 

192 

194 

201 

228 

227 

264 

179 

192 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

338 

180 

560 

523 

616 

733 

1 746 

867 

821 

m 

Portland, Oreg 

75 

83 

105 

120 

126 

141 

1 12U 

( 140 

168 

175 

Pueblo, Colo 

130 

130 

186 

205 

217 

178 

* 79 

199 

161 

108 

Richmond, Va 

23 

20 

26 

22 

29 

30 

I ^ 

32 

32 

33 

Roanoke, Va 

1 






1 


2 

1 

St. Joseph, Mo 

441 

480 

670 

870 

750 

643 

558 

655 

709 

720 

^1. Paul, Minn 

856 

941 

1,197 

1,430 

1,491 

1,373 

985 

1,387 

1,349 

1,323 

San Antonio. Tex.., 

139 

208 

193 

176 

250 

233 

151 

198 

163 

183 

Siiftttle. Wflish 


25 

39 

56 

66 

58 

47 

46 

56 

04 

Sioux City, Iowa>.. 

634 

603 

707 

818 

814 

752 

620 

747 

769 

836 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak . 



7 

7 

8 

14 

17 

33 

an 

14 

Spokj^, Wash 

1 

17 

26 

51 

74 

67 

41 

49 

OU 

45 

66 
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Table 438. — Cattle and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter s and stacker and feeder 
shipments f public stocky ards^ 1915-19B4 — Continued 


BEOEIPTS— Contmued 


Market 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918* 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 










7 

9 

Toledo, Ohio — 

34 

26 

32 

44 

57 

64 

25 

26 

25 

26 



16 

16 

18 

23 

27 

28 

29 

32 

33 

Wichita^ Kans 

163 

220 

371 

394 

311. 

242 

285 

407 

417 

389 

Discontinued* 

82 

137 

182 

271 

278 

202 

129 

186 

16 

3 

Total 

14,563 

17,676 

23,066 

26,296 

24,623 

22,197 

19, 787 

23,218 

23,211 

23,695 

LOCAL SLAUCHTER * 

N. Y 



8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 






1 

1 

1 

0) 

(*) 





15 

11 

11 

! 15 

18 

^ 19 

33 

29 




10 

8 

9 

8 

8 

1 a 

9 

7 

Baltimore, Md 

92 

112 

122 

126 

146 

170 

1 156 

157 

158 

166 

Buffalo, N. Y 


197 

212 

205 

202 

190 

167 

192 

189 

199 

'T'ann 




9 

10 

10 

11 

13 

13 

11 

Ohicago, ni 

2,293 

2,624 

2,963 

3,422 

3,032 

2,603 

2,377 

2,797 

2,813 

2,890 

Cincinnati, Ohio — 

187 

1 233 

300 

303 

305 

283 

302 

252 

230 

242 

Cleveland, Ohio 

111 

164 

223 

223 

244 

228 

228 

263 

256 

256 

■nallB.*!, Tfty 


9 

8 

12 

0 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

Dayton, Ohio 

17 

18 

23 

26 

25 ; 

26 

27 

29 

30 

30 


66 

89 

131 

185 

174 

153 

122 

124 

131 

159 

Detroit, Mleh.. . . 


165 1 

174 

192 

189 

202 

168 

206 

239 ‘ 

248 

East St. Loius, 111 

723 

888 

1,087 

1,140 

1, 019 

744 

466 

530 

544 

544 




10 

19 

24 

21 

24 

20 

26 

30 



13 

18 

16 

16 

24 

21 

23 

22 

21 










4 

4 

FOTt Worth, Tex — 

362 

474 

991 ; 

964 

716 

568 

576 

620 

796 

m 




2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

i 

'''t 

Indianapolis, Ind - . . 

176 

208 

270 

268 i 

245 

267 

230 

238 

247 

260 




6 

39 1 

16 

6 

3 

3 

4 


Jersey City, N. J.— 

491 

746 

755: 

650 ' 

746 

833 

843 

903 

673 

711 

Kansas City, Mo-. _ 

936 

1, 301 

1,677 

1,916 

1,617 

1,264 1 

1,200 

1,407 

1,669 

1,662 

Knoxville, Temi>-.. 

a 

13 

10 

9 

9 

11 i 

10 

13 

12 

13 

T.afayfttts, Ind 


6 

6 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 

8 

8 

8, 


“"’i 



28 

45 

66 

37 

48 

47 

46 










2 

3 










173 

242 

Louisville, Ky 

54 

70 

76 

74 

87 

§7 j 

81 

89 

98 

93 





(») 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 






1 

CO 

5 

8 

11 

11 

Milwaukee, Wis 

179 

214 

263 

321 i 

334 

390 

402 

468 

1 471 

m 

Montgomery, Ala... 





3 

4 

4 

4 

7 

10 

MniTltrrie Ga 







1 

2 

2 

4 

'Nfi.ishvillft, Tetm 


7 

27 

32 

41 

46 

42 

47 

61 

51 

"Newarlr, N. .T 









37 

43 

New Orleans, La 


141 

166 

160 

162 

174 

180 

169 

i 168 

178 

New York, N. Y.,.. 

362 

322 

276 

386 

400 

316 

300 

257 

i 216 

217 

North Salt Lake, 











Utah 


1 

11 

23 

19 

14 

26 

14 

16 ! 

, 36 

Ogden, Utah- - 



12 

12 

11 

16 

13 

12 

16 

14 

Oklahoma, Okla 

130 

221 

415 

628 

368 

228 

203 

219 

279 

290 

Omaha, Nebr 

683 

843 

996 

1,138 

1, 136 

914 

797 

916 

997 

1,104 

Pusen "Wash 




0) 

0) 

(0 




(1) 

Peoria, 111 

10 

14 

14 

26 

18 

18 

21 

20 

17 

IS 

Philadelphia, Pa 



183 

186 

196 

221 

225 

261 

172 

189 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

61 

92 

168 

163 

161 

171 

175 

161 

175 

172 

Portland, Oreg 

40 

42 

56 

65 

62 

70 

59 

67 

98 

106 

Pnehln, Cnln 




(0 



1 

(1) 

1 

1 

Richmond, Va..^ 

11 

13 

14 

13 

17 

19 

20 

25 

24 

25 


1 Not over 600. 

2 Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. ^ ^ 

2 Oompiled from reports of stoch sold and driven out for local slaughter, made by stockyards to the 
Livesto&, Meats, and Wool Division. 
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Table 438. — QaiiU and caUes: Receipts^ local slaughter^ and siocher and feeder 
shipments, public stockyards, 1915-1924 - — Continued 

LOCAL SLA,UGnTEH-roiitIiiiicd 


MariJi 1 

jyio 

1916 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 i 

1922 

1923 

1924 

RoanoKo, Va 










0) 

St. Joseph, Mo 

267 

331 

469 

609 

631 

410 

370 

403 

444 

4G9 

St. Paul, Minn 

327 

331 

4S7 

616 

530 

710 

664 

783 

851 

92S 

San Antonio, Tex.,. 




SS 

i 20 

14 

37 

36 1 

54 

63 

1 60 

Seattle, Wash 


25 

39 

1 56 

64 

56 

46 

45 

65 

62 

Sioux City, Iowa.... 

244 

233 

296 

386 

363 

342 

273 

301 

341 

402 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. . 



(0 

1 

1 

6 

7 

13 

11 

6 

Spokane, Wash 

CA 

3 : 

14 

36 

36 

35 

23 

26 

28 

28 

Springfield, Ohio 









2 

3 

Toledo, Ohio 


1- 

11 

33 

13 

18 

14 

12 

13 

13 

Washington, D. C. . 


15 

12 

15 

20 

25 

27 

28 

31 

32 

Wichita, Kans 

07 

iro 

122 

145 

133 

84 

83 

93 

104 

125 

Diseontiniicil ’ 

34 

OS i 

106 

119 

201 

99 

86 

so 

14 

2 

Total 

7,912 

10, 294 

13,275 

14,874 

13,633 

12,194 

11,078 

12,435 

13,030 

13,850 


8TOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


iiarkot 

191(1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

! 

1922 1 

1 

1 3923 i 

3924 

Albany, N. Y 


1 

1 

1 

1 


(A 

1 

1 (A 

(A 

Amarillo, Tex 

no 

262 

197 

122 

91 

84 

103 

74 

87 

Atlanta, Ga 




2 

4 

1 

3 

2 


2 

Augusta, Ga 


1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

' 2 

2 

Baltimore, M<3 

7 

8 

11 

6 

5 

1 3 

3 

1 3 

5 

Buffalo, N.y 

26 

25 

31 

39 

14 

i 3 

7 


12 

Chattanooga, Term 



2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

I 3 

! 4 

Chicago, 111 

266 

358 

401 

509 

417 

1 332 

843 1 

i 295 

! 258 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

26 

22 

30 

28 

28 

22 

26 i 

23 

' 21 

Cleyeland, Ohio 


3 

4 

6 

3 

6 

5 

4 

5 

Dayton, Ohio 

2 

C) 

1 

C) 

0) 





Denver,' Colo 

386 

307 

402 

483 

407 

274 

413 

361 

359 

Detroit, Mich 

9 

8 

C 

17 

1 16 

14 

14 

11 

10 

East St . Louis, 111 

161 

221 

225 

234 

: 108 

186 

275 i 

281 

190 

ElPaso,Tcx-.-.: 


159 

178 

351 

115 

102 

84 

40 

59 

Evansville, Ind 


1 

3 

1 

I 1 

1 

3 

! ^ 

3 

Fort Wayne, Ind.., 


437 1 






(n 

(1) 

Fort Worth, Tex 

312 

393 

327 

278] 

172 

225 

169 

158 

Fo.*toria, Olilo 

6 

4 • 

3 

5 

1 S 

3 

7 

1 5 

4 

Indianapolis, Ind 

45 

46 

5(. 

no 

48 

41 

44 

' 44 1 

^ 1 

1 48 

1 

JackFonvillo, Fla. 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

(A 

1 ! 

1 

(A 


Kansas City, ^To 

8‘J3 

94S 

1,053 

1,036 ! 

778 

! 788 

1, 161 

i 1,162 


Kno\vnio,TcmL.... 

1 

6 

8 

8 

4 

3 1 

6 

I 4 

2 

Lafayette, Ind 

(0 

j 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(A 

Lanwoster, Pa... 



93 

1 

87 

1 1 ! 


1 "‘3 

63 

Lnrcilo, Tex. 








10 

G 

Los Angeles, Calif 





j 



9 

9 

Louis ville, Ky 

j 


24 

zn 

31 

1 37 

42 

32 

22 

Mtuion, Ohio 



1 

1 

1 (A 

lA 

iA 

C) 

(A 

Alenii^liis, Tenn 

(t) 



(0 

1 2 

j 1 

2 

7 

5 

Milwaukt*}, Wis ' 

5 

U 

11 

10 

16 

12 

13 

16 

14 

Montgomery, Ala... 


(») 

6 

9 

28 

i 10 

9 

7 

10 

Moultrie, Ga 






5 (0 

(A 

to 

(A 

Nashville, Tenn 

6 

3 

3 

ii 

14 

1 12 

35 

9 

10 

Nevv.rk.N.J 






1 

1 


! 3 

3 

New Orleans, La 

8 

6 

6 

IS 

47 

16 

21 

21 

11 

North Salt Lake, Utah 

2 

25 

23 

25 

16 

12 

15 

11 

9 

Ogdon Utah 


5 

27 

48 

28 

25 

23 

45 

SO 

Oklalioma, Okla 

88 

172 

155 

136 

106 

) 80 

80 

70 

46 

Omali i, Nebr 

533 

561 

520 

656 

461 

t 443 

621 

686 

407 

1 Not over 600. 










* Include!; only those marke 

is vhidi havt been totdly oisrontinut d. 
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Table 438 . — Cattle and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter^ and stacker and feeder 
shipments, pMic stockyards^ 1916-1924 — Continued 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENT— Continued 


Pasco, Wasb,_. 

Peoria, IM 

Portland, Oreg. 
Pueblo, Oolo--_ 
Richmond, Va. 


Roanoke, Va 

St. Joseph, Mo 96 127 

St. Paul, Minn 358 357 

San Antonio. Tex. -69 43 

Seattle, Wasn 0) 

Sioux City, Iowa 328 348 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 6 

Spokane, Wash 9 

Toledo, Ohio 1 2 

Washington, D. C 

Wichita, Kans 107 192 

Discontinued » 1 9 


1918 

1919 

1920 

0) 


0) 

2 

0) 

1 

18 

21 

28 

79 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

116 

124 

103 

337 

416 

316 

53 

138 

96 

0) 

0 


303 

329 

238 

4 

1 

1 

12 

28 

23 

5 

4 

6 

0 

1 

(0 

188 

118 

104 

8 

15 

2 

6,013 

6,286 

4,102 


1922 

1923 



7 

4 

12 

10 

16 

46 

2 

3 


1 

176 

170 

4^ 

348 

83 

66 

(0 ] 

0 

336 1 

308 

11 ! 

14 

12 1 

8 

4 { 

4 

2G3 

198 

4 1 

(*) 

4,86i 

4, 653 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data nf the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

J Not over 600. 

* Includes only those markets wliich have been totally discontinued. 

Table 439 . — Cattle and calves: Stocker and feeder shipments from public stock- 

yards, 1916-1924 
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Table 440 . — Cattle and calves: Slaughter in United States, bg States, 1909, 191 i, 

1919, and 1991 ‘ 


OATTIiE 


In In In 

w-hole- whole- whole- 

s^e * sale sale Total 

jlaugh- slaugh- slaugh- ^ whoie- 

termg Hetail ^ Total tering tering , sale 

and slaugh- slaugh- and and and 

meat- ter ter meat- meat- farm 

)ackiiig range^> packing packmg sjaugh- 

estab- I eslah- estab- ter * 

lish- I libh- lish- 

ments mentis ments 


' dumber 

California i 341,617 

Colorado i 64, SOS 

ruinois 2,181, 199 

Indiana 252, 697 

Iowa 252, 821 

Kansas 1,362,672 

Michigan 50, 157 

Minnesota 125, 852 

Missouri 530, 358 

Nebraska 661,258 


Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Numbtr 


New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


Texas ^ 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

All other States.. 


36,319 654,602 315,762 395,524 
26,818 144,604 62,736 146,694 

38, 466 2, 415, 253 1, 864, 982 2, 887, 414 
27,122 418,548 200,180 271,004f 
73,454 486,963 219,359 437,055' 


46,737 442,261 442,750 
29,972 175,668 109,102 
71,732 2,969,146'l,S98,n2 
42,394 313,398, 213,066 
67,705 601,760 38;i,7o0 


30,6601,497,092 990,1881,479,805 
43,619 259,303 62,035 106,975 

79,226 314,922 166,903 299,462 


32,069 648,673 369,910 674,2871 


42,083 771,6 


990, 188 1, 479, 805 4S, 247 1, 528, 052 1, OSS, 1 78 
62,035 106,975 117,219 224,194 87,407 

166,903 299,462 111,276 410,738 236,453 

369,910 674,287 43,909 718,196 6^4,917 

491,6321,006,654 , 41,3501,048,004 722,009 


53,234' 35,492 3,175 91,001 

668,447 163,533 €8,793 900,773 

265,191 275,4011 54,040 694,632 

252,897 247,7401 88,605 589,142 

527,469 277,064 64,031 868,564 

117,622 66,497 26,087 199,106 

73,049 144,160 61,040 268,249 

344, 214 1, 519, 047 624, 143 2, 487, 404 


37,903 110,060 6,924 116,990 111,463 

636,389 661,618 117,740 779,264 617,953 

269,719 410,680 78,074 488,754 363,630 

236,949 257,608 148,864 406,472 304,741 

664,479 650,650 61,543 612,003 304,475 

85,774 132,213 71,700 203,913 108,819 

70,900 123,316 101,973 225,289 133,948 

623,243 868,686 698,2161,666,902 631,627 


Total 8. 114, 86014, 037, 922^1, 408, 640 13,611,422 7, 149, 042 10,818,611 1, 904, 581 12,723,092 8, 263, 676 



Division of Statistical and Historical Rc^>Cuich. Compiled fiom leporis the Eureau ol Gemus 

1 In addition theie were 377, 957 beeves and 2’* 360 (uh os sUufehtered on a LU&tom basis In 1914, and 5rvJ,839 
beeves and 387,693 calves for 1919. N o coi responding data for 1909 or 1021 
* No data collected by the Bureau of Census for 1914 or I92i on farm or ’^cad slaughter. 

> No data obtainable for letail slaughter in 19U 
Hnduding calves. 







[Thousands— i.e., 000 omitted] 
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F(mn Anmials aTid their Products — Cattle 

Table 446 . — CatUe, live: Imports^ exports^ and prices^ 1 896-1 9S4 


year ended June 30— 


Average 

import Number 
price 


Average 
Value export 
price 
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Table 447— Caitk, beef; Farm price pet 100 pounds IBtb of month, by Slates, 19^4 


Stale 

Jan. 

15 

Feb iMar. 
15 j 35 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

13 

Aug. 

is 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Aver- 

age 

Maine 

^7.20 

$7.40 

$7.20 

$7.50 

$7.00 

$7.20 

$7.10 

$7.50 

$7.00 

$0.90 

$7.00 

$6.30 

S7. 11 

Neft' Hampshire 

6.70 

6. CO 

6.00 

6.60 

6.60 

6.90 

6.60 

6.70 

6.50 

6.80 

7.00 

AGO 

4‘J 

Vermont 

4.60 

4.30 

4.60 

4.90 

4.60 

430 

440 

A 10 

AOO 

470 

6.00 

4 50 

4 0*3 

Mass^ichusetts 

G.40 

6.00 

6.40 

6. 00 

6.00 

5.60 

AGO 

A oO 

6.50 

6.20 

A ol) 

AOO 

7,71 

pthodft Island - - 

6.00 

6,50 







AOO 

6.00 


b.00 

G 10 

Connecticut 

6.80 

7.30 

8.00 


6,60 

6.80 

6.90 

A 80 

AfO 

5.80 

6.60 

6.60 

C 16 

New York 

5. 00 

6.30 

6.60 

5.80 

6.70 

6.60 

6.40 

A SO 

A 70 

A 70 

A 20 

A 30 

6,47 

New Jersey 


6.30 

6.70 

6. 50 

6.40 




7.00 

6.00 

7.00 

0 70 

6 58 

PennsylTaiiia 

7.00 

7.00 

7,40 

7.00 

7.50 

7.60 

7.20 

7.40 

7,20 

7.30 

7.00 

7.10 

7 27 

Delaware 

7.30 

8.00 

8.30 

8.00 

8.00 

8. 50 



8.20 

8,60 



8 il 

Maryland 

6.o0 

7,00 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.00 

7.10 

7.20 

7.00 

7.00 

6 50 

5.80 

6.02 

Virginia 

5. SO 

6.00 

G.30 

0.00 

6.30 

6.10 

A 90 

6.60 

6.70 

A 60 

6.60 

A 50 

5.86 

V’est Vn'£::nia._. , 

5. hO 

6.30 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.20 

6.20 

6.90 

A 80 

6.40 

6.40 

A 60 


North \.’a^olina - 

6. CO 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5,30 

5.20 

A 30 

A 40 

6.20 

A 20 

6.30 

A 20 

A IS 

South Carolina- . - 

4.10 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.30 

4 10 

ilO 

•430 

420 

420 

400 

4.00 

il6 

Georgia 

3.40 

3.50 

3.60 

3.60 

3.80 

3.70 

3.80 

3.70 

AGO 

3.60 

3.90 

3.70 

3.64 

Florida 

5.00 

4.80 

4.70 

5.00 

4.60 

4.30 

420 

3.50 

400 

4.00 

3.80 

450 

137 

Ohio 

6. oO 

6.70 

6.80 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.70 

7.00 

A 80 

6.70 

6.60 

e.fo 

6.78 

Indiana 

6 30 

6.20 

6.50 

6.80 

6.90 

6.70 

6.40 

6. SO 

6. CO 

6.70 

A 50 

6.30 

6.67 

Illinois 

6 ro 

6.20 

6.30 

6.40 

6.90 

6.80 

0.60 

6.60 

6.70 

6.70 

A 50 

8,40 

6.51 

Michigan 

5.60 

5.40 

5.60 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

AGO 

6.40 

A 40 

A 60 

6.70 

5.90 

ACS 

Vrisconsin 

4.40 

4.70 

4.60 

4.80 

4.80 

480 

490 

490 

480 

460 

4 60 

420 

4.88 

Minnesota 

4.80 

4.80 

5.10 

6.40 

5.80 

A 60 

A 40 

6.70 

A 60 

A 30 

A 40 

i60 

A 27 

Iowa 

7.00 

7.10 

7.20 

7.60 

7.60 

7.50 

7.30 

7.80 

7.60 

8.00 

7.50 

7.10 

7.43 

Missouri 

6.50 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.60 

6.20 

6.70 

6.60 

A 30 

6.60 

A 20 

6.30 

A42 

North Dakota 

4.60 

4.70 

6. 10 

6.30 

6.00 

A 00 

480 

4 CO 

450 

440; 

440 

430 

472 

South Dakota 

6.80 

6.90 

6.10 

6.40 

6.60 

6,60 

6.50 

6.40 

6.50 

6.00 

6.80 

A 60! 

6.17 

Nebraska 

6.50 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

7.70 

7.60 

7.40 

7.80 

7.30 

7.00 

6.90! 

7.00! 

7.22 

Kansas 

:6.60 

6.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.60 

6.30 

6.10 

6.60 

6.20 

A90 

A80 

AOOl 

0.08 

Kentucky 

6.00 

6.40 

6.30 

5.60 

6.80 

660 

A 30 

6.60 

A 80 

AOO 

A20 

A20| 

A34 

Tennessee 

4.20 

i 4.40 

4.20 

4,50 

4.60 

460' 

460 

440 

430 

410 

A80 

410 

431 

Alabama 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.40 

3.70 

3.60 

3.201 

3.30 

3.20 

aio 

3.10 

3 .O 0 I 

3.26 

Mississippi 

3,10 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

2.90 

2.80| 

2.80 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70! 

2.87 

Louisiana 

4.70 

4.80 

4.00 

4.30 

4.00 

460 

470 

430' 

450 

470 

AOO 

460' 

4.64 

Texas 

4.10 

4.10 

4.30 

4.20 

450 

430 

410 

420 

400 

3.80 

420 

3.90 

414 

Oklahoma 

4.40 

4.30 

4.20 

4.60 

430 

420 

4001 

410 

410 

400 

4 03 

4 20 

419 

Arkansas 

3.20 

3.20 

3.70 

3.40 

3.30; 

3.20 

A60l 

3.00 

2.90 

2 SO 

8.40 

3. CO 

3.22 

Montana 

5.00 

6.20 

5.40 

6.20 

6.10 

6.00 

6.70’ 

6.50 

AGO 

6.30 

6.41)! 

6.60 

A 58 

Wyoming ^ 

6.00 

6.40 

6.00 

7,00 

6.80 

6.50 

6.20 

Arr 

5 20 

6.30 

A CO 

600 

5 92 

Colorado 

C.00 

6.60 

e CO 

6.40 

6.50 

6 40 

6.20 

AGO 

5 70 

A 30 

AOC: 

A 60 

ASS 

New Alerico 

4.00 

4.40 

4. 40 

4, CO 

6.00 

6.10 

6.00 

4. 50 

4. 20 



AOO 

462 

Arizona 

6.60 

6.40 

6. SO 

5.90 

5. SO 

AGO 

A 40 

A 40 

6.20 

C.G0 

ado; 

470 

6.7)2 

Utah 

5.50 

5.70 

5.<0 

6.20 

6.30 

6.10 

6.<jp 

AGO 

6.20 

AOO 

4 90 

4 90 

5.61 

Nevada 

6.00 

6 .50 

0 70 

7,00 

6.50 

6.50 

6 00 

6 40 

A 30 

A 20 

A 60 ; 


ti.o: 

Idaho 

6.00 

4.00 

5.30 

6.70 

A 90 

6.50 

b no 

6 30 

5 lO 

A 10 

4 9C 

4 70 

5 20 

Washington 

6.40 

5.4) 

6.70 

6.00 

6.30 

6.00 

AoO 

ALO 

5.:o 

5 60 

A 701 

AOO 

AGO 

Oregon.— 

6.20 

5. SO 

6.f0 

6.(h) 

6.30 

c.:o 

6.20 

6.00 

A SO 

5.80 

A on ! 

5.60 

AS9 

California, 

a 60 

7.00 

7. 50 

7. 10 

6.90 

6.50 

6 20 

6.00 

6.00 

A 90 

A £U ! 

A 40 

0,49 

Uuitfci States.. 

5.38 

5 17 

5.63 

5.S2 

6.94 

A 79 

AG5 

6.07 

6.53 

6. 72 

6.13 

A 35 

AGO 
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Table 448.— &ee/: farm frice per 100 pounds^ Idth of month, United States, 

1910-19P4 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed av- 














erage 


DoZZs. 

DoZts. 

JDdUs. 

DoZZs. 

Dolls, 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs, 

Dotls, 

DoVs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls, 

DoUs, 


4.64 

4.65 

4.64 

4.48 

4.46 

468 

457 

466 

467 

4 69 

443 

428 

4. 65 

1911 

4.39 

4.43 

4.32 

4,36 

4.37 

4.45 

461 

475 

415 

4 36 

423 

6.17 

466 

1912 

6.37 

5.35 

6.36 

6.22 

a33 

6.40 

5.66 

488 

6.08 

6.01 

6.02 

498 

460 

1913 

6.91 

6.92 

6.05 

6.99 

6.96 

6.04 

a 16 

6.28 

6.29 

433 

432 

4 38 

412 

Av. 1910-1913.— 

5.08 


6.09 

6.01 

ao3 

6.12 

6.22 

439 

465 

457 

5.60 

6.45 

424 

1914 

6.47 

6.38 

6.23 

6.02 

6.01 

6.99 

”493 

492 

496 

4 13 

4 20 

Bra 

412 

1916 

6. 1^ 

6.06 

6.04 

6.86 

a 75 

6.85| 

499 

6.37 

6.66! 

473 

491I 

478 

424 

19ia 

6. 61 

6.65 

6.37 

6.44 

6.66 

6.86 

7.36 

7.91 

467 

470 

465 

430 

7,31 

1917 

8.17 


8.35 

a 21 

a24 

8.33 

455 

8.86 

9.73 

10.38 

10.40 


492 

1918 — 

9.71 

9.63 

9.33 

9.14 

9.^ 

9.65 

10.02 


10.81 

10.84 


9.96 

6.86 

1919 

9.82 


a66 

8.65 

a63 

a 99 

498 


9.20 

497 

9.32 

493 


1920 

8.56 

8.29 

7.77 

7.15 

6.36 

6.32, 


Kjgl 

6.08 

5.98 

5.66 

440 

476 

Av. 1914-1920— 

7.92 

7.76 

7.63 

7.36 

7.26 

7.43 

7.66 

7.83 

8.14 

8.26 

419 

7.93 

7.76 

1921 

‘6.39 

4.98 

4.81 

4.69 

4,62 

476* 

'"407 

446 

463 


484 

6.76 

4 18 

1922 

6. 61 

6.44 

5.48 

6,29 


461 

466 

462 

478 

477 

482 

472 

465 

1923 

6.60 

6.70 

6.48 

5.23 

5.26 

6.38 

447 

463 

482 

6.94 

479 

4 66 

467 

1924 

5.67 

6.63 

6.62 

6.43 

6.36 
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Table 449. — Calves, veal: Farm price per 100 pounds, 16tk of month, United 

States, 19 10-1 99 Jf. 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept 

Oet. 

Nov, 

' 

Dec. 

Weight- 

ed 

average 


DoUs, 

DoUs, 

Dolls, 

DoUs. 

DoUs, 

DoUs, 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 


441 

6.28 

459 

454 

HO] 

467 

4 87 

4 29 

6.43 

441 

439 

4 38 

442 


6.60 

4 38 

448 

6.96 

6.6$ 

6.72 

6.74 

5.93 

4 11 

416 

Esa 

6,98 


1912 

406 


411 

422 

423 

433 

433 

462 

483 

490 

6.77 

488 

445 

1913 

7.06 

7.23 

7; 49 

7.38 

7.17 

7,63 

7.46 

7,63 

7.73 

7.72 

I2fi| 

7.74 

7.48 

Av. 1910-191S.— 

461 

449 

6.67 

6.52 

434 

464 

448 

459 

m 

480 

474 

474 

460 

1914 

7.89 

7.90 

7.92 

7.68 

T.~m 

7.69 

7.80 

JEM 

8.06 

7.97 

7.78 

7.61 

7.83 

1915 

7.66 

7.62 

Mini 

7.31 

7.35 

7,53 

7,87 

7.75 


7.91 

7.69 

7,61 

7.83 

1916 

7,67 

7.87 

411 

ElOl 

8.08 

4 39 

454 

8.69 

4 77 

4 59 

4 80 

4 79 

436 

1917 

9. 15 

0.88 

9,94 

10.49 


10.60 


10.56 

miia 

11. 10 


10.98 

Hfulnl 

1918: 

11, 16 

11.17 

11,33 

11.71 

11.62 

11.88 

12.33 

12,22 

12.67 

12.35 

11.94 



1919 

12.39 

12. 18 

12.65 

12.78 

12.11 

1Z40 

13. 38 

13.43 

13. u9 

12.87 

12.66 




12l89 I 

13. 12 

12.98 

12.72 

11.69 


U.44 

11.64 

11.88 

11.64 

14 77 

tmm 

11.80 

Ay. 1914-1920.— 

9.83 1 

9.96 

Ml 


9.85 

KBS 


1432 

1461 

1435 i 

m 

on 

1411 

1921 

9.34 

9.08 

9.05 

7,73 

T.55 

7,43 

7.37 

7. 31" 

7.67 

7.61 

7.20 

7. 14 

7.81 

1922 

7.23 

7.84 

7.85 

7.26 

7.28 

7.67 

7.49 

7.67 

410 

417 1 

7.62 

7.78 

7.68 

1923 

406 

437 1 

420 

7,78 

7.69 

7.66 

400 

400 

434 

437 1 

7.86 

7.75 

7.99 

4924 - 

436 

451 : 

443 

433 

414 

7.91 

7.88 

7.94 

409 

422; 

! 

7.89 

7.84 

413 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
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TiBLE 450. — Calves, veal: Farm price per 100 pounds 15th of month, by Slates, 1984 


State 

Jan. ] 

1 

Feb. 1 
16 1 

i 

Mar. 

1 15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov, 

15 

Dec. 

16 

Aver- 

age 

Me Ine 

$10. 50 $11. 30 

$10.40 

$10.90 

$10.00 

$9.70 

$10.00 

$9.80 

$9.60 

$10.00 

$9.80 

$9.60 


\v Tlampshire 

10.00, 

11. 00| 

11,00 

10.00 

9.70 

9. CO 

9.40 

10.20 

10.80 

10.60 


i0.20 

10.22 

\Vimoiit 

9.80 

9.40 

9.20 

8.80 

8.60 

8.20 

8.60 

9.40 

9.00 

9.60 

9. 10 

9,20 

9 06 

:M8Ssachusetts 

10.50 

11.30 

11.60 

11.20 

11.60 

11.00 

10.60 

10.60 

10.30 

10.80 

10. 30 

10.60 


Rhode Island 

12,50 

12.00 

12.00 

11.60 

12.001 

11.50 

11.20 

12.00 

11.80 

11.90 

11. 60 

12.00 

11.84 

Connecticut 

11. 50 

11.50 

11.80 

11.70 

11.70 

11. 80 

12.00 

11.70 

12.00 

11.70 

11.60 

11.80 

1U3 

NfewYoxk 

U. 50 

1 11.60 

11. 30' 

11.00 

laso 

10.00 

9.90 

10.30 

10.50 

11.00 

10.00 

11.40 

10.80 

New Jersey 

12.00 

12.50 

12.00 

11.80 

12.00 

10.60 

12.00 

12.00 

12.80 

13.00 

12.70 

12.40 

12 L 22 

Pennsylvania 

10.80 

i 11.00 

11. 10 

10.60 

10.20 

10. 30 

9.90 

10.40 

10.60 

10.50 

laeo 

10.80 

10.67 

Delaware 

13. 50 

12.70 

13.00 

12.50 

13.00 

12.90 

13. 00 

12 40 

12, 60 

13.00 



t*>. 

Maryland 

10. 60 

11.60 

11.10 

la 50 

la 10; 

9.80! 

9.90 

9.20 

9.80 

10.20 

laso 

10.60 

10.32 

Virprlnia 

9.301 

1 9.40 

9. 50 

10.00 

9.50 

9.00! 

8.50| 

8.30 

8.40 

8. 60 

8.80 

9.30 

9.05 

^"est Virginia 

8. 70 

' 9.30 

9.30 

9. 10 

9.60 

9. 10 

9.00 

8.00 

8.30 

8.00 

8.40 

8.00 

ai2 

Xonli Caroi'na 

0. 80 

7 00 

6.50) 

7.00 

7.50 

7. 00 

6.90 

8.20 

8.00 

7,80 

7.70 

7.90 

7.86 

South CaioKni 1 

G 30 

6.20 

6.30 

6.00 

5.80 

6. 60 

5.40| 

6.40 

6.90 

6. 90 

6.90 

6.60 

6,93 

Georgia - 

5. 40 

6.00 

5.60 

6.30 

6.20 

6. 60 

6 60! 

6.40 

6.30 

6. 10^ 

4.80 

6.50 

6.38 

Florid i 

8.50 

9.30 

9. 60 

9.00! 

9,00 

8.60 

8. 40 

7.00 

6.90 

7.00 

4.60 



Ohio 

10.70 

10.80 

10.60 

10.40 

9.60 

9.30 

9. 50 

9. 50 

9.80 

10.20 

9.80 

9 ! 70 

I. oU 

9.98 

Indiana 

10 10 

10.30 

10.00 

9.80 

9.50 

9.00 

8. 50 

8.60 

8.80 

9. 20 

9.10 

8.90 

9.32 

fllinois 

9.30 

9.20 

9.30 

9.00 

9.50 

9. 00 

8. 60 

8. 50 

8.80 

9,20 

8.60 

8.60 

a96 

Michigan 

11.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10.20 

10.00 

9.70 

9.20 

9. 40 

10.00 

10.60 

10.00 

9.60 

1(X 10 

Wisconsin 

8. 50 

8.40 

8.20 

8.00! 

7.80 

7.60 

8. OO! 

8.30 

8. 60 

9.00 

8.00 

7.70 

8.17 

Minnesota 

7.60 

7.60 

7.60 

7.60! 

7.30 

7.20! 

7. 30 

8.00 

8.00 

7.80 

7.00 

6.70 

7.48 

Iowa 

8.60 

8.80 

8.40! 

8.50 

8.20 

8.00 

8. 20 

8 10 

9.00 

9. 00 

a 30 

8.00 

a 45 

Missouri 

7. 50 

8 60 

8.00! 

1 

8. 00 

7.40 

7.30 

7.30 

7. 40 

7.60 

8.20 

7.50 

7.20 

7.66 

North Dakota 

6.90 

7.00 

7.20i 

7.30| 

7.00 

6.80 

6.90 

6. 60 

6.80 

6.60! 

6.40 

6.70 

6.84 

South Dakota 

7.50 

7.70 

8.10 

8.60! 

8.00 

8.00 

7.90 

7. 40 

7.60 

7.60! 

7.10 

7.20 

7.72 

Nebraska 

7.90 

7.90 

8. 10| 

8.59 

8.70 

8.40 

8.60 

8.60 

8.20 

8. 00 

7.40 

7.40 

a 13 

Kansas 

0.90 

7.50 

7.50 

7.30 

7.50 

7.20 

6.90 

7. 30 

7.00 

6.60 

7.00 

6.90 

7.12 

Kentucky 

8.30! 

8.20 

8 00 

7.80 

7.60 

7.10 

7.30 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

aoo 

7.60 

7.61 

Tennessee 

6.80 

6.90 

6.90i 

6. 10 

6.80 

5.80 

5.90 

6.90 

5.80 

5.60 

6.60 

6.50 

5,80 

Alabama 

4.40 

4.80 

4. GO; 

6,00 

4.80 

4.60 

4.70 

4.60 

4.30 

i40 

4.80 

4.70 

4.62 

Mississippi 

! 4.90 

A60 

4.60i 

4.70 

4.60 

4.40! 

4.80 

4.40 

4.60 

AOO 

4.60 

4.20 

i51 

Louisiana 

5 20 

6.80 

5.601 

5. 70' 

6.00 

6.90! 

6.80! 

4.80 

5.90 

6.60 

6,50 

5.20 

6.68 

Texas 

6.30 

5.30 

5.70| 

6.60 

5.80 

6.80 

6.80 

5.20 

6.30 

6.20 

6.30 

4.80 

5.41 

Oklahoma 

6.80 

6.80 

5.90 

6.40 

5.60 

6.70 

6.40 

6.20 

5.60 

6.60 

5.30 

6.60 

5.66 

Arkansas 

4.70 

6.10 

5. 10 

6.30 

6.50 

5.20 

6.50 

4.70 

4.50 

6.20 

6.00 

4.20 

6.00 

Montana 

7.70 

7.70 

8,20 

8.30 

8.00 

8.50 

8.00 

8100 

8.30 

&00 

7.90 

8.20 

a 07 

Wyoming 

8.20 

8.90 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00| 

8.50 

8.00 

8.10 

7.80 

7.60 

8.00 

a 30 

a 12 

Colorado 

7,90 

7.80 

8.20 

8. 60 

8.30 

8.30 

8.40 

7.80 

7.80 

7.30 

7.00 

7.30 

7,88 

New Mexico^ 

6.00 

6.60 

7.00 

7.20’ 




6.60 





a64 

Arizona 

7,60 

7.30 

7.90 

7.60 

7.20 

7.60 

7.00 

6.00 

6.30 

6,70 

6.00 

6.90 

6.90 

Utah 

8,60 

&S0 

8.70 

8.90 

8.60 

8.eo| 

8.80 

7.90 

7.50 

7. CO 

8. 50 

a 00 

8.41 

Nevada—. 

8.00 

8.00 

9.00 

8. 80 



6.60 

6. 60 

6. 70 

6. 50 

6. 00 

6. 10 

7 OQ 

Idaho i 

7.10 

6.80 

7.60 

7.30 

7.30 

7.00 

7.60 

7,10 

7.00 

7.00 

6.60 

6. SO 

i. SCO 

7.08 

Washington ! 

8.50 

8.90 

9.10 

9.00 

9.00 

8. 60 

8.00 

7.40 

L20 


8. 00 

7. 20 

a26 

Oregon 

0.C0 

9.80 

10.20! 

9,80 

9.70 

9.40 

9.00 

8.30 

8.60! 



7 ] 20 

'AGO 

a9o 

California 

8. 60 

8.40 

8.80 

8.60 

aao 

7.60 

7.40 

7.50 

7.80 


7.60 

7.60 

7.93 

United States- 

8.36 

a 61 

8.43 

&33 

8.14 

7.91 

7.88 

7.94 



7.89 

7.84 

ai3 


Divisioa of Crop and Livestock: Estimates, 


F(mn. Ammaig omd their. Products — Cattle 855 

Table 461 . — CatUe and calves; Monthly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 

1900-19$4 

GOOD BEEF STEEES‘ 
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Table ^52.— Cuttle, choice steers for chilled beef: Average price per 100 poxinds 
by months, Buenos Aixes, 1909-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Kay 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

A\. 

1909 

$3.00 

1mm 

$3.07 

Rm 

$3.07 

$a2o! $3.41 

$3.64 

$8.95 

i 

$4.38^ ^54.21 

$3.81 

$3^ 

19in 

3.34 

3.30 

3.61 

3.31 

3.64 

3.64 

3.71 

3. 98 

4.28 

4.62 

4.32 

3.47 

3 78 

1911- 

3.67 

3.61 

3.84 

3.81 

3.84 

8.95 

4. 15 

4. 18 

4.21 

4.18 

4.01 

3,47 

KiSI 

1912 

3.68 

3.78 

3.62 

3.73 

3.72 

3.71 

3.71 

mm 

4.16 

4. 15 

4,15 

4.08 

3.87 

3911 

4,22 

4. 19 

4.44 

4.93 

6.26 

5.02 

5.10 

6.12 

5.12 

5.22 

5.35 

5.18 

4.93 

Av. 1909-1913— 

3 64 

3.58 

3.72 

3.82 

3.89 

3.90 

m 

4.19 

4.34 

4.51 

4.41 

B§ 

3.99 

19W 

4.96 

6.27 

5.47 

6.69 

6.47 

6.67 

6.73 

■Ei! 

6.21 

6.29 

5.80 


5.70 

1915 

6.72 

5.61 

5. 56 

5.65 

5.44 

5.54 

5.97 

6.71 

7.46 

7.62 

7.11 

6.59 

6.24 

mo 

6.93! 

7.15 

3.91 

6.93 

6.84 

6.31 

a42 

6.54 

6.84 

7.16 

a 96 

C 74 

0.81 

1917 

6.69 

6.56 

6.49 

6.31 

6.46 

6.34 

6.37 

6.40 

6.16 

6.64 

6.03 

5.65 

6.32 

ms 

5.39 

6.83 

5.88 


■jliU 

5.98 

a 21 

7.49 

a 41 

a49 



6.82 

1919 

7.96 

7.75 

7.741 

7.85 


7.21 

&60 

8.92 

9.63 

9,20 

a25 

7.72 

8.24 

1920 

7.90 

7.97 


ao6 

7.88 

7.66 

7.47 

7.42 

7.15 

7.27 

a28 

5.93 

7.43 

Av. 1914-3V20.... 

6.52, 

6.59 


6.65 

6.59 

6.37 

6.68 

m 

7.41 

7.60 

6.93 

G. 63 

IPI 

1921 

6.93 

6.95 

5.71 

6.41 

'740 

'lib 

3.69 

4. 12 

4.74 

”796! 

4,90 

'“isb 

4.86 

1922- 

4.6S 

4.63 

3.97 

3.30 

3.31 

3.90 

4.41 

4,5C 

4.24 

3.841 

3.30 

3. 25 

a 94 

1923 

3.08 

a 25 

3.82 

4.06 

3.83 

3.66 

3.62 

3.3€ 

3 82 

4.10 

8.48 

3.23 

3.60 

1921 

3.19 

3.40 

8.61 

3.60 

a 66 

3.76 

4.61 

4.93 

5. 16 

6.95 

6.62 

6.42 

4.38 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Calculated from quotations in the Review of the 
Fiver Plate. Prices prior to May, 1924, originally quoted on basis of price per head supplemented from 
1916 by price per pound of dress^ carcass weight. Calculations assume average dressed weight of 730 
pounds or live weight of 1,259 pounds. Live-weight quotations per pound from May, 1924. Converted 
Iroin Argentine currency at average monthly rate of exchange. 


Table 453 . — CaiUe and calves: 7*rend of average farm prices and average market 
prices at Chicago, 1910-1924 



Farm price 

Average market 
price at Chicago 

Price relatives, 1913«100 

Year * 

Beef 

cattle, 

weight^ 

average 

Veal 

calves, 

simple 

average 

Beef 

cattle, 

simple 

average 

Veal 

calves, 

simple 

average 

larm price 

Market price 


* 

Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

Beef 

cattle 

Vral 

calves 

mo 

Dvlliir's 

4 7C 

DcUai^ 

6.41 

J?o.7ars 

6.u3 

Dollan 

a 26 

80.5 

85.7 

83.2 

81.0 

1911 

4.45 

6.0C 

C.40 

7.91 

75.3 

81.0 

78.0 

77.(1 

1912 

6 lo 

C, 45 

7.8i' 

^.94 

87.1 

86,2 

95.0 

87.7 

100.0 

1913 

f.yi 

7.48 

8.21 

10.19 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1914 

t.24 

7.83 

8 66 

10,10 

105. C 

104,7 

105,4 

09.1 

1915 

6.00 

7.63 

8.43 

• 10. OS 

101.5 

102,0 

102.7 

98.9 

1910 

6.47 

8. S3 

9.33 1 

10 98 

109.6 

111.4 

110.6 

107.8 

1917 

8.16! 


11,67! 

13.78 

138.1 

140.0 

142.1 

135.2 

1918 

9.44 

11 S8 

' 14.80) 

15.92 

159.7 

158.8 

177.8 

156.2 

1019 

9.56 

12.74 

j 16.45 

10.85 

I 161.8 

170.3 

188. 2 

165.4 

1920 

8.32 

n.si 

’ 13.32 

14.58 

I 140.8 

157.9 

162.2 

1 143. 1 

1921 

5 4b 

7,87 

8.16 

9.36 

92.4^ 

105.2 

99.4 

' 91.9 

3922 

f . 48 

7.60 

, 8.82 

9.15 

92.7! 

102 8 

107. i 

89.8 

1923 

8.67 

7,99 

' 9.50 

9.42 

1 94.2 

106.8 

115.7 

92,4 

1021 

1 6. ft) 

1 

K IG 

1 9,49 

9.08 

04.6 

108.7 

115.6 

89.1 


DivLslcn of Btatistical and Historical Research, Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestoclc 
Estimates, market prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats and Wool 
Di\isiou. 
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CHICAGO 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steei’s (1,100 pounds up)— 

Choice and prime 


$11. 62 
10.44 

$11.84 

10.82 

9.22 

$12, C8 
11.13 
9.47 

$11. 65 
10.76 

9. 39 

$10. S8 
10.11 
8,93 
7.49 

$10.94 

10.14 

8.80 

6.97 

Onod_ _ - ” _ __ . , 

10.45 
9. 11 

ATfidium _ ^ ,, , . 

8.88 

7,08 

n 64 

Common 

7.38 

7. 50 

7. 75 

7,94 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)— 
rShoiRft and prime . 

11.82 

11.74 

n 70 

11.35 

10.67 

9.85 

8.62 

trt fil 

Gnnfl _ .. 

mm 


mm 

mm 

10.55 


jVfAdin-m,. .. _ ^ . 

9.21 

8.82 

9. 05 

9,25 

TIR 

9. 19 

Common - _ . , 

mmm 

6. 66 

6.97 

7-40 

6.87 

Conner and cutter 

4. SI 

A SO 

4.79 

■301' 

6.20 

4.86 

A 62 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds 
down), gend and prime _ _ „ 

ill 

m 


10.81 

10.41 

9 2ft 

9.49 

Heifers— 

Rsa pounds up (good and choice) 

9.23 

8.83 

9.08 

- 9.29 

9.10 

IM 

a 73 

All weights (common and medium) 

Cows— 

Cood and choicfl ^ _ . 

6.14 

6.67 

6.99 

6.40 

6.45 

6.74 

6.73 

7.48 

6.67 

7.75 

6.18 

6.81 

a 31 

6.86 

4.03 

3.04 

6.93 

4.19 

9.48 

Common and mftdinm , , . 

4.64 

4. 66 

4.98 

5.15 

■-»u1 

4.70 

3.20 

Canner and cutter , , , 

3.07 

3.16 

3.39 

3.25 

6.03 
4.38 

9.03 

Bulls— 

<^ood and choine 1 _ ^ _ __ 

6.03 

5.83 

5.77 

6.07 

4.37 

9.30 

6.96 

Canner to medium (canner and bologna) 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice— 

■ 190 I>ounds down _ _ _ _ _ . _ 

4.66 

11.08 

4.46 

ia54 

4.43 

9.75 

4.32 

a 74 

19fH2Rn pounds . „ . ^ . 

9.23 

9. to 

&74 

8. li 

7.98 

7.25 

6.97 

7.66 

5.78 

6.80 

JjiftO pounds up _ - r . 

7. 19 

Hwiltl 

7,03 

6. 78 

6.64 

Cull and common— 

190 pounds dnwp _ 

7.31 

7.12 

6.41 

.5.83 

6.21 

6.24 

190 pounds up ^ 

6.16 

■301 

5.72 



5.40 

5.57 

7.30 

6.36 

A67 

ASS 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers — 

OoTUTPon to choice (750 pounds np) .. 

6.72 

6.71 

6.20 

7.17 


■!1?!1 

7.78 

nommnn to choice (760 pounds down) . . 

6.14 

6.61 

6.94 

1 7.32 

6.76- 

4.87 


8.78 

3.84 

4.34 

4.79 


Cows smd heifers (cominon to choice) — — « 

A 18 

4.19 

4.45 

4.61 

4.57 

440 

Classification 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec, 

Av. 

Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 

Choice and prime , 

$10.76 

in 

$11. 21 
10.20 

$11.87 
19 29 

$12:28 
11. 12 

$11.45 

10.44 


9.92 

9.92 



8.29 

8.69 

■ifttti 

9.11 

a 00 

Common, - - 

6.38 

6.20 

6.18 

BTil 

a34 

6.^ 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)— 

Choice and prime - 

10.68 

11.00 

11.90 

12.45 

ia72 

11.61 


9.90 

9.94 

BTiVsl 

11.06 


10.55 


8. 20 

8.22 

8.74 

8.60 

9.11 

aso 


.. 

6.02 

5.96 

■ijttlil 

5.80 

6.16 

a56 

Canner end cutter - - i 

4.10 

3.93 

'■pOI 

3.94 

4,13 

4.47 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds down), 1 
good and prime 

9.84 

iao7 

ia66 

ia87 

11,54 

ia46 

Heifei^ * , i 

9.00 

9.28 

9.41 

9.14 

9.00 

9.04 


6.15 

^12 

A9? 

A66 

5.49 

a 16 

Cows— 

Cood and choice ^ ^ _ 

6.86 

A 42 

6.15 

5.92 

ATS 

6.65 

Common and medium, — — — — i— 

4.64 

4.25 

4.08 

4.04 

a 95 

4.59 


2:85 

2.94 

2,96 

3.03 

2.84 

3.08 

Bulls— 

A73 

5. 68 

5.14 

5.14 

5.27 

a72 


3.73 

3.80 

3.67 

3.64 

3.77 

4.11 

Slaughter (^ves: 

Meditim to choice— 

ia63 

10.72 

10.10 

9.02 

9.97 

9.86 


8.62 

8.72 

8.39 

7,54 

a 10 

a29 

2^ Xjounds up - 

5.93 

5.78 

5.94 

6.69 

A77 

a29 

CuB and common— 

7.18 

7.22 

7.48 

6,58 

ase 

a77 


5.60 

5.58 

5.49 

5.12 

4.96 

6.61 

Feeder and^cfcer cStie and calves: 

Steexs — 

6.74 

6.66 

6.50 

6.26 

6.11 

a98 


A99 

6.26 

6. 28 

6.00 

6.83 

6.39 


3.98 

mm 

4.22 

3.92 

3.81 

4.27 


4.10 

1 4.24 

4.26 

4.01 

3,78 

4.26 







> Beef yearlings excluded. 


29283 °— TBK 1924 66 






























^ Beef yearlings exclcuied. 
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PORT WORTH 


Glassification 


Jan. Peb. Mar, Apr, May June July. 


Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 

Medium 

Common I 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)*- 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Canner and cutter 

Light yearUng steers and heifers (800 pounds 

down) good and prime 

Heifers— 

850 pounds up (good and choice) 

Ail weights (common and medium) — 

Cows— 

Good and choice 

Common and medium 

Canner and cutter 

Bulls— 

Good and choice i 

Canner to medium (canner and bologna) 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice— 

190 pounds down 

190-200 pounds 

* 260 pounds up 

Cull and common— 

190 pounds down 

190 pounds up .... 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 

Common to choice (760 pounds up) — 

Common to choice (750 pounds down) 

Inferior (all weights) 

Cows and heifers (common to choice) 

Calves (common to choice)-—, — - — 


$7.23 $7.31 $7.25 $7.54 $7.35 $7,27 

5.33 6.40 6.38 5.68 5.68 5.72 


8. 65 S. 49 8. 25 

7. 19 7. 02 6. 88 

5. 24 5. 16 5. 13 

3. 25 3. 25 3. 25 

8. 92 8. 65 & 50 

6. 84 6. 66 6. 98 

4. 02 4. 02 4. 54 

4 77 4. 92 5. 44 

3.47 3.63 3.88 

2. 35 2. 47 a 46 


8.55 8.47 a 17 

7. 19 7. 16 6. 82 

6.39 6.54 5.28 

3.38 3.60 3.52 


5.74 5,58 5.06 

4.08 3.98 3.54 

a42 a36 ai3 


4.19 4.22 4,25 4.21 4.07 4.01 

a77 a76 ass a84 a7o a64 


6.56 6.80 7.33 7.38 7.29 6.63 

6.21 6.62 7.07 6.80 6.58 5.91 

5.88 6.28 6.70 6.30 6.08 5.63 

3.74 4.00 4.22 4.14 4.33 3.84 

3,45 3. 72 3.97 3.76 3.69 3.24 


Glassification 


Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 

Medium - - $6.75 

Common - 5.12 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)— 

Good— - - 7.76 

Medium - 6. 25 

Common - 4.62 

Canner and cutter — — 3. 24 

Light yearling steers andheifers (800 pounds down), good 

and prime - 7.62 

Heifers— 

850 pounds up (good and choice) 6.25 

All weights (common and medium) 3. 98 

Cows— 

Good and choice — — 4. 60 

Common and medium - — — 3. 12 

Canner and cutter 2. 01 

Bulls— 

Good and choice — 3. 88 

Gamier to medium (canner and bologna) 2. 63 

Slaughter calves: , 

Medium to choice— 

190 pounds down, 6. 15 

190-260 pounds 5. 43 

260 pounds up — — 4. 83 

Cull and common— 

190 pounds down,,—— 3.72 

190 pounds up 2. 91 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 

Common to choice (760 pounds up) 5. 50 

Common to choice (750 pounds down) — - — 4. 75 

Inferior <^1 weights) — - 3. 00 

Cows and heifers (common to oho^) — 3* 

Calves (common to choice)— A 00 



1 Beef yearlings excluded. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Classification 

Jan. 

j Feb. 

1 Mar. 

Apr. 

1 May 

June 

July 

Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 

Glioici and prime 

$11.24 
9. 72 

$10.90 

$11.04 

$11.33 , 
10.30 i 

$11.22 

10.08 

$10.60 ^ 
9.67 

$10.46 
9.54 
8. 12 
6.40 

10.28 

9,32 

7.69 

178 

4.25 

9.10 

7.J6 

Good - — 

! 9.49 

9.88 

Medium 

8.03 

8.00 

8.42 

8. 86 

165 

8.^ 1 

ilommon „ -- - 

6.19 

6.11 

0.60 

7.00 

7.00 

6,88 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)— 

Choice and prune 

11.36 

11.10 

11.00 

11.14 

10.90 

10.27 

Good >1 — — — 

9.93 

9.60 

9.70 

9.97 

9.66 

9.28 

Medium -- 

8,22 

8.11 

8.25 

8.63 

8.38 

8.14 

Coininon 

6.12 

6.11 

6.S8 

6.75 

6.75 

6.66 

Canner and cutter - 

4.00 

4.00 

4.26 

4.62 

4.62 

4.52 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds 
down), good and prime 

9.88 

9.76 

9.62 

9.57 

9. 37 

9.03 

Heifei-s— ^ 

SfiO pnnnds up (good nnd chnion) . 

8.03 

7.80 

7.99 

7.91 

7.88 

7,70 

All weights (common and medium), 

4.89 

4.62 

1.04 

5. 12 

112 

108 

4.99 

6.42 

4,23 

2.64 

127 

185 

7.44 

6.4(1 

Cows— 

Good and choice 

6.92 

5.75 

6. 18 

a 74 

6.94 

6.51 

Common and medium 

4.03 

4.00 

4.41 

4.88 

4. 88 

4.63 

Canner and cutter, 

2 77 

2.85 

3.08 

3. 12 

104 

2.88 

Bulls— 

Good and choice i 

5.40 

5.35 

5.38 

134 

138 

134 

Canner to medium (canner and bc'ogna) 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice— 

190 pounds down 

3 73 

9.19 

3. 68 

9.05 

3.87 

1 

ass 

3.84 

8.52 

192 

168 

1 88 

7. 71 

190-d60 pounds 

7.96 

7.78 

7.13 

7.20 

7.48 

6. 71 

260 pounds up.. 

6.17 

6.32 

6.24 

a 60 

6.70 

6.96 

151 

4. 67 

Cull and common— 

190 pounds down 

6.07 

5.09 

6.00 

1 3.12 

117 

4.80 

190 pounds up 

4.00 

4.00 

4.12 

I 4.12 

4.16 

180 

164 

6.86 

6.06 

175 

112 

122 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves : 

Steers— 

Common to ohoico (760 pounds up) 

6.64 

6.64 

a 84 

6,97 

7.24 

6.69 

Common to choice (760 pounds dovm) 

6.00 

6.06 

6.28 

6.83 

6.33 

il9 

Tnfei inr (nil weights) . 

3.75 

3.75 

a 76 
4.12 

8.75 

4.26 

178 

4.49 

175 

4.33 

6.68 

Oows and heifers (common to choicel 

3.97 

3.96 

CaL’cs (coramcn to ohoicc). 

5.70 

5.62 

5.87 

177 

176 


Classification 

Aug. 

Sept. I 

1 Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 

Choice and prime 

Good. __ __ _ _ _ _ 


$10.64 
9. 57 

I 

$10. 52 

1 9.41 

$ia 82 
9. 69 

$10.76 

9.61 

$11, 30 
9.79 

$10. 90 
9.72 

Medium 

7.96 

1 7.47 

7.63 

7.67 

7. 82 

10$ 

Common 

5. 81 

! 5.50 

117 

3. 07 

124 

6,08 

Beef steers <1 ,100 pounds down)— 

Choice and prime i 

Good i 

Medium 

10.61 

7. 64 

la 64 
9.47 
7.20 

11. 25 
9.96 
7.44 

11.68 

10.29 

7.80 

12.47 

10.63 

8.06 

11.05 

9.78 

7.95 

Common 

6.24 

' 4.90 

4.90 

lOS 

123 

6. 82 
4.08 

Canner and cutter 

3.86 

! 3,76 

3.73 

3.70 

1 66 

Light yearling steers and heiferd (8vO pounds down), 
pood and prime . ^ 

0.51 

9.68 

9.94 

10.21 

10.64 

8.45 

9,6» 

8.05 

Hfifprs— 

8ro pounds up (good and choice) 

8.00 

8.16 

142 

1 164 

All weights (common and medium) 

4.99 

5.00 

109 

1 5.14 

100 

101 

Cows— 

Good and choice 

6.24 

a22 

189 

179 

169 i 
188 

6.15 

4.22 

Common and medium 

3.93 

3. 98 

3.90 

4.03 

Canner and cutter 

2.48 

2.72 

163 

2.80 

2. 65 

2.80 

104 

160 

Bulls- 

Gnnd s,nd ohoiff*^ 

5.06 

4.98 

4.39 

3.09 

4.34 

121 

4.31 ! 
114 

Canner to medium (canner and holqgna) 

3.61 

a 37 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice- 

190 pounds down 

7.94 

8.59 

136 

7.74 

1 

8.25 
7.16 I 

132 
7. It 

190^60 ponnds , _ _ 

6.84 

7.37 

6.94 

6.63 

260pouhds«p 

6.38 

4. 69 

4.39 

4.56 

4.92 

159 

101 

3.73 

6.67 

103 

163 

4.14 

157 

Cull and common— 

190 pounds down 

4. 77 

6.26 

5.15 

4.88 : 
127 

1 15 

190 pounds up 

3.50 

3.38 

138 

142! 

114 1 
5.92! 
160 
193 
160 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 

Common to choice (760 pounds up) 

6.79 * 

6.58 

6.27 

126 

Common to choice {7^ pounds down) . _ 

6.63 i 

6,97 

190 

194 

Inferior (all weights)...! J. 

3.76 

3.73 

ISO 

150 1 

Cows and heifers (common to choice) 

4.11 

4.27 i 

4. 09 

4.07 

Calves (common to choice) 

6.26 

6.41 

150 

151 


1 Beef yearlings excluded . 




» Beef yearlings eicltid6<3. 
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SOUTH ST. PAUL 


Classification 


Jan. Peb. Mar. Apr. May June [ July 


Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1,100 pounfis up)— 

Choice and prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds do'wn)— 

Choice and prime 

Good - 

Medium — - 

Common — 

Cannerand cutter 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds 

down), good and prime - 

Heifers— 

850 pounds up (good and choice) — 

All weights (common and medium) 

Cows— 

Good and choice 

Common and medium 

Canner and cutter 

Bulls— 

Good and choice i — 

Canner to medium (canner and bologna) — 
Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice — 

190 pounds down 

190-260 pounds 

260 pounds up-_ - — 

Cull and common— 

190 pounds down— 

190 pounds up—, - — 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 

Common to choice (750 pounds up) 

Common to choice (760 pounds down) 

Inferior (aU weights) 

Cows and heifers (common to choice) 

Calves (common to choice)- - 


$ia96 

9.65 

7.93 

a 01 

10.96 

9.55 

7.90 

5.88 
3.50 

9.88 

8.21 

6.21 

6.99 

4.0C 

2.72 

6.01 

3.81 


7.45 

6.13 

6.19 

4.61 

3.19 


$ia78 
9.44 
7.84 
6. 12 

10.78 

9.44 

7.82 

6.88 

3.65 

9.78 

8.03 

5.03 

5.76 

4,12 

2.75 

4.96 

3.93 


7.18 

5.98 

4.95 

4.60 

3.26 


$10. 76 
9.54 
7.98 
6.25 


$10. 96 
9.82 
8.28 
6.06 


$10. 14 
8.48 
6.98 


$9.46 
8. 18 
6. 70 


la 82 10. 88 
9. 54 9. 77 

7. 92 8. 19 

6. 06 6. 40 

4.00 4.35 


6.37 

6.02 

3.07 

3.42 

4.75 


6.67 

6.11 

3.04 

3.62 

A83 


9.75 

8.14 

5.21 

6.02 

4.28 

2.75 

4.82 

3.86 


7.33 

5.76 

4.88 

A 62 
3.26 


6.74 
6.46 
3.00 
3.64 
A 94 


9.56 

8.23 

5.81 

6.41 
A 57 
2.84 

6.08 


10.00 
8.29 
6.55 
A 62 


8.15 

6.16 

6.63 

4.69 

2.70 

6.34 

3.91 


7.27 1 7.19 
6. 93 I 6. 04 
5. 19 I 5. 12 


A 66 
3.63 


6.24 

6.84 

3.33 

3.93 

6.00 


A 51 
A20 


7.09 
6.62 
3.96 
A 13 
5.08 


9.27 
7.88 
6.09 
A 14 

8.70 

7.71 
5.50 

6.16 
A 22 
2.78 

5,42 

3.93 


7.40 
6.00 
ASS 

A 76 

4.41 


5.96 
3.71 

3.96 
5.06 


$9.11 

7.91 

6.39 


8 86 
7.66 
5.78 

3.83 

8.15 

7.25 

5.05 

5.75 

3.75 
2.50 

5.43 

3.84 


7.22 
5.94 
A 98 


ATT 


6.67 

5.51 

3.50 

3.50 

A93 


Classification 

Bsm 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter cattlo: 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 

Good 

$9.42 

$9,48 

$9.25 

$9.26 

7.00 

$9.43 

$9.49 

7.81 

Medium — — 

7.87 

7.59 

7.17 

'7.44 


6 14 

5.69 

5.13 

4.91 

623 

6 01 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)— 

Good __ _ _ _ 

9.41 

9.50 

9.64 

10. 12 

10.41 

9.63 


7 73 

7.60 

7.33 

7.33 

7.07 

7,70 


5.72 

5.12 

A 84 

4.60 

4.88 

5.66 


3.84 

3.62 

3.40 

3.20 

3.23 

3.79 

Light yearling steers and heifcre (800 pounds down), good 
and prime - 

8.40 

8.06 

9.11 

9.25 

D.76 

9.19 

Heifers* — 

7.41 

7.52 

7.63 

7.44 

7.47 

7.77 


5.16 

5.25 

AS6 

A 43 

4.38 

6 17 

Cows— 

Good aiid phnice _ - 

1 6.86 

5.88 

5.86 

6 48 

6 19 

6 92 

Common and medium--,- - - 

3.76 

3.75 

3. 73 

3.52 

3. 02 

4.00 

Canner and cutter __ 1 

2.46 

2.63 

2.40 

2.44 

2.62 

663 

Bulls— 1 

Good and ehoice i ' 

5,18 

5.12 

4.99 

A 92 

4.93 

610 

Conner and medium (canner and bologna) 

3.40 

3.26 

3.16 

3.28 

3.30 

663 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice— 

190 pounds down-—- - 

8.68 

8.69 

7.61 

6.05 

655 

7.38 

190-260 pounds— — - 

6.32 

6.90 

694 

A 67 

611 

689 

260 pounds up-— — - - 

5.3G 

5.35 

A 98 

3.82 

4.16 

A90 

Cull and common- 

ton pounds down , 

i 5.52 

5.85 

6 20 

3.96 

3. 87 

4.74 

1S?0 pounds up. ,r. - - - - 

ASO 

A 72 

A29 

3.24 

600 

687 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 

Common to choice (760 pounds up) , , , - r. 

6.48 

6.24 

698 

6 50 

6 39 

609 

Common to choice (760 pounds dnwu)^ ^ - 

. 5.70 

683 

660 

610 

600 

655 

Inferior (ail weights) ^ 

, 3.62 

3.72 

3.75 

3.35 

612 

643 

C^ws and heifers (^Tnu'O'” to chnipA) 

. 3.60 

3. 55 

3.61 

3.32 

6 26 

6 62 

Oaiyps (common tn ohnipft) „ - -- 

. 4.98 

j 

6.00 

600 

4.82 

A 75 

AOS 



Plvi^on of Statistical and Historical Research . Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

^ Beef yearlings ezcladed. 
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Table 466 . — Cattle: Prices of live steers in Chicago, wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New York, and retail prices of certain beef cuts, 

191S-19S4 

Beef, retail 

Round steak 

Average, 
leading cities 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live, 
steer 
price 


Price 

per 

pound 

^CQOOtOOOOkOrHCO *QO0 ffOO i-l ©00 OOOCO 

poeoe(5eo'<i*'>#'a5-:H'!#ccc>4c4 

^ Ct M eo 03 CO CO CO CO CO CO CO CO CO CO 03 CO CQ CO CO CO CO 

New York 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

_,'^C0O>w3W3c0r^©OSt'.00«> © © C» O C» 00 0 » tH CO «0 >-» 

Price 

per 

pound 

o 90 eoOTH©eot^«-^©«'xj< w 'e< o 03 M t-H o -o* © o 
e cd ^ oj e4 >-4 a» o »-? c5 e5 o c4 e4 ci ^5 i-J r-5 cJ 

Chicago 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

00O»'*J »ONt^©QCO©l?^iH t-tHOON «i-««t^©COCft 

Price 

per 

pound 

©»eO« r-lrH©©rHOt'.© 0 «> 0 © 

Soc4eie<i»rfc4'0?«3>-ioc50i» »-;i-<»Hi-4c!ie4csc4edcd(N*-? 

j^55MNC»N««©cooi5$« coeo©«Meoeocow wco« 

Sirloin steak 

Average, 
leading cities 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

O CO kO © Jt- 00 r-t pO O C» w 00 1-1 00 

Price 

per 

pound 

*pi0<O>t-«©®t»>>00^i-!© 0t^03©0j>ti.l'-0?©t-c< 

1 

& 

Retail 
as per 
! cent of 
live 

1 steer 
price 

©«©w©©i-i eooo«©© i>.©i^«©©© wt-©©« 

Price 

per 

pound 

^03©©i-l©0©©T-ir-1©0 ©09rHij|<©©©O00C00»© 

Chicago 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

.M,COCO‘OC6®»0©t^W2300»Q lN.©©ni<©iii»©r4THt^^fc» 

Price 

per 

pound 

^03e0»-C0©«0eQO(£>«4 0DC«t ©e0Oii^»*lS©O>©©00C> 

Beef, wholesale 

Native sides, 
New York 

Whole- 
sale as 
per 

cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

C 8 ,-i >r-» i-i t-) r-l rH »-< 1 -^ r-t i-i r-l r-f r«t rH »-» iH »-< <-t »-« r-J ,-J i-< i—l iH 

Price 

per 

pound 

^©©O'«li4<O©C000©©rH 0«0©OHI©t-ii-(©-rl<©'^ 

ec4edc4ed©p;:i^'Kt*ed'^w3 ©wd© ia5iitcd«5 ' 

^ >-< «-l r-l r-l c5 CJ CH »H r-( rH r-f nH r-< W Ti<< W »-4 i-4 r-li— * »— > 

It 

Whole- 
sale as 
per 

cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

CQt-4C0i»O©C 0.P>©CP0P© 0»«©t^©©N -ieceOrHOM 

t^'«©©^-^©©ra*©oo3«St- t^r-o©©i>-r-.^ciQoo©o 

53 8 rH r-« r-4 i-H IF^ tH i-t T-ti-l r-4 r-urt »-t i-f »-l i-( i-» »-< r-* r-( i— < »■< 

OiS 


n 

Price 

per 

pound 

M0©030otr«-)e4©e90oor>< ooooo©©©©esi(©co 
5i:dedc4ed©2igded»«3«5i!i; CF:|F:^^^;cqtd©cd^^»^ 

^ ir-* r-l *-< r-t r-l CT W >-» t-4 1 -^ rH r-t iH iH i—S »-l r-t iH rH i— t rH 

live 
steers 
good to 
choice, 
Chi- 
cago 

te©0t>-©«0'^©>000©0to ©fr'T-tOOW©®©©©^© 

8oda»oda>c4«£»t>^'d>a60>oed oSdiocicieAcd^ocdoScft 

^ iHi-(*-iT-4 r-t 

1 

iH 

f t • 1 t < t « 1 1 1 

t 1 1 t t t t 1 t t t 

f 4 1 1 t « < 1 « f t 

Y t « « 1 t t 1 t 4 1 

1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 f t 

t 1 1 1 4 4 1 r « 1 1 

1 1 1 1 f t 1 1 1 « t 

1 1 1 1 I t 1 1 1 1 1 

« 1 1 1 1 Y < 1 « 1 1 

1 1 « • 1 1 4 ( 1 1 J 

1 t « 1 t t « 1 I t t 

1 1 1 t 1 1 t t 1 » 1 

1 t • « C 1 4 1 t t 1 

« 1 i- t < I 1 1 J 1 f 

< 1 1 1 1 r t 1 III 

t 1 « 1 < 4 1 1 1 1 1 

t 1 • « « t 1 1 1 1 1 

llllltlltYI 

1 f' « f t t 1 t 1 i 1 

1 » 9 I f I i 1 f 

1 1 t 9 1 4 * 1 1 t t 

I 'gffItStllt 

< S I 1 1 t 9 t 1 I 4 

tItIliYI 191 

1 I « 9 1 t i t t 1 t 

1 I 1 t t t 1 « • 4 1 

» 1 1 I 1 i 1 t t i > 

l99YYtll«tl 

iSSlSiiiSiil 

ItllVtttltlf 
f 1 « 1 t 1 1 < • 1 I 1 

llltItTttlll 

1 1 1 1 I 1 « i t t f 4 

1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 

1 f 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 < 1 

t t 1 4 1 1 1 t 4 9 f t 

1 « « 1 1 4 1 t t 4 1 » 

1 1 « 4 1 1 1 1 f 1 « C 

^ t 1 t ! 1 1 i i f f « < ' 



Tabl® -^Cattle: Prices of live steers in Chicago, wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New Yorkf and retail prices of certain beef cuts^ 

1913 - 1 924 — Continued 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. All prices from Bureau of Labor Statistics, 



Tablb 456. — Cattle avd calves: Monthly slaughter under Federal ins'peciioni 1907-1924 

CATTLE 


Fcarm AmmcHs and, thmr Products — OaM'le 
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Total 

7,633,866 
7, 279, 260 

7.713.807 
7,807,600 
7,619,096 

7,262,678 

6,978,361 

6,756,737 

7,163,395 

8,310,458 

10,360,162 

11,828,649 

10,091,084 

8,608,691 

7,608,280 

8.677.807 

9, 162, 616 

9,593,075 

i 

p 

645,768 

636,964 

764,850 

643,999 

605,480 

620,467 
590,482 
682, 180 
680,646 

844,385 
1,002,640 
1, 169,786 

960,181 

667,344 

686, 192 

778,736 

766,250 

926,874 

> 

jI 

iii§§ iiss mi isssi 
imi iiii iiM fi'ili 

rH t-? t-4 

o 

OCCOOOtO 03ts.r-IQ <0(00*003 

ass s :3 sss 3 s sssi “iss a 
siiSf Si§§ sssi 

& 

o 

m 

Siiig gges iiSsS 

i¥g¥s Mii gsS¥ 

Aug. 

§§gi§ iggi g§§sg 

n 

iiiis iiHiiigsiiis 
fliss ifiS ggfl iliw 

a 

s 

isiii ISIS iiii is^ii 
gsfil s‘li¥ fISl fiWi 

& 

3igsi §gis §sii iiisi 


Sign giss ills mgi 

i 

o»e*S(Ow aaOri-.»<g 

i'S'l'Il i'lfs I'Slf i'fi'i'l 

i 

mm mm ggii mm 
sswi imi Ssis ifi'if 

1 


Calendar year. 

Ititi ftllt #»tl ttlif 

tll*t lllft t»Y» itill 

tlt«4 tl»t t»tl »S<lv 

ttiti I)tl ttit ««llt 

lllll fill *#t1t t«lfl 

tftlll !• »« »•*» »*»'*> 

l>lt» fill *«tl »4llt 

tlllt lilt till l«i|l 

tptll ttti Atfit 

ssssa dasis sdss sads's 

00900 9000 9900 99999 
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Table 467 . — Beef and beef products: International trade^ average 1911-191S, 

annual 1921— 192S 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted} 



Average, 1911-1913 

Oountry 

Imports 

Exports 




PEIWCEPAli BXPOET- 
IKG COTJKTBIES 

Argentina 

144 

940,300 

Australia- 

437 

301,882 


1923, preliminary 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 


1,083,747 1,490,744 

1 152,856 1*61,440 

13,829 80,459 20^697 

2,958 27,327 2,467 21380 

2,141 3,434 1,414 6,314 



2,686,860 2,459,722 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Official sources. 

1 Year beginning July 1. * Not separately §tated 

* Nine months. < Less than 500 pounds. 

* Eight months, May-December. 

Table 468. — Beef: Stocks f frozen and cured, in cold-storage warehouses and meaU 
packing establishments , 1916-1924 
[Thousand pounds — ©., 000 omitted} 



Divisioii of Statistical and EQstoricrf Research. From reports of the Cold Storage Report Section. 
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Table 459 . — Cattle, calms, beef, and veal: Statement of the livestock and meat 
situaiion, by months, 19$ 4 


Item 

Unit 

Iiispected slaughter: 

Cattle 

Thousands 

Calves 

do 

Carcasses condemned: 

Cattle 

do 

Calves 

do 

Average live weight: 

Cattle __ ___ ^ 

do 


do 

Average dressed weight: 

Cattle 

do 

Calves 

do. 

Total dressed weight (carcass, not in- 
duding condemned): 

Beef 

1,000 pounds 
do 


Storage first of month: 

Fresh beef_ 

do 

CuTAd beef _ _ , _ 

do 

Exports: ® 

Fresh beef and vesd 

do- 

Cured beef 

__,-ido 

Canned beef _ _ . 

do 

Oleo oil and stearin 

do._ 

Tallow 

do._ 

Imports, fresh beef and veal 

do— 

Receipts, cattle and e^ves * 

Thousands.. 

Stocher and feeder shipments * 

do.. 

Prices per 100 pounds:" 

Average cost for slaughter— 

Cattle 

Dollars _ 

Calves - 

do 

At Chicago— 

Cattle, zood steers __ 

do 


do 


do. 

do 

Thousands.. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


813 

373 

8 

1 


177 


514 

104 


669 

346 

7 

1 

966 

163 

621 

93 


665 

377 

S 

2 

967 

152 

523 

92 


413,254 

38.528 

82,984 

22,593 

286 

1,201 

341 


7,003 

1,660 

1,065 

1,888 

243 


345,336 

31,991 

79,944 

22,711 


343 

1,605 

105 


7,482 
2, 618 
1,182 
1,457 
170 


343, 965 
34,584 

76,769 

23,238 


172{ 

1, 

124 
8,741 
2,904 
1 , — 


1,656 

174 


6.65 

8.29 

10.66 

10.16 

16.92 

10.32 

66,801. 


6.67 

9.45 

10.42 

9.82 


7.14 

8.85 


10.74 

9 . 2 ^ 


15.10 16w71 
16.38 17.01 


Apr. 


May 


Jane 


July 


962 

147 


773 

470 


948 

167 


623 

95 


670 

408 


951 

188 


523 

97 


764 

421 


940 

181 


517 

103 


356,957 

4l,33l' 

68,075 

25,199 

202 

1,848 

115 

9,179 

2,982 

2,450 

1,751 

239 


400,858 

44,7331 

52,941 

25,482 

186 

1,725 

104 

9,301 

3,057 

2,810 

1,890 

275 


347, 176 392, 101 


7.57 

8,49 


11.00 

&57 


moi 

16L54 


7.92 

8.19 


1066 

8w64 


10 94 
18.86 


39,342 

41,784 

24,285 

168 

1,902 

74 

8,266 

2,113 

2,642 

1,673 

201 


7.40| 

7. 


aoo^ 


43,198 

37,028 

2^390 

172 
1,620 
65 
. 9,245 


1071 
10 96 


1,668 

1,798 

169 


7.19 

7.61 


10.08 

067 


14.86 

1086 


Item 

Unit 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

I>ec. 

Total 

Inspected slanghter: 

Cattle ^ - - 

r 

1 

786 

870 

1,016 

473 


926 

9,593 

Calvt^ 

.....do 

374 

419 

392 

416 

4,935 

89 

Carcasses condemned: 

O^tle — 

do 

. S 

6 

■ 

■ 

a 

Calves 

do 

1 

1 



1 

13 

Average live weight: 

Cattle . . _ 

do 

952 

■■ 


'H 

947 

1951 

Calves - 

do— 

m 

201 


198 

183 

1177 

Average dressed weight: 

Cattle 

do 

517 


491 

476 

491 

1610 

Calves . , .. 

do 

109 

113 

108 



1101 

Total dhessed weight (carcass, not Indud- 
ing^condemned): 

1,000 pounds- 
do 

403,828 

40^904; 

29,435 

20,377 

206 

433,842 

494,491 

51,233 

28,599 

447,899 

41,9^ 

45,867 

21,387 

236 

1 

4,8^474 

498,588 

VaaI . __ 

47,394 

29^135 

19,771 

274 

Storage first of month: 

Fresh heef 

..do 

*54,107 

*22,490 

2,792 

21,923 

1,500 

10Si,055 

33,962 

Cured bei^ _ _ 

do... .— 

18,939 

265 

Exports: » 

Fresh heef *vnd veal , ^ r 

do _ ' 

Ctirerf beef ... 

do 

2,274 

166 

2,187 

151 

2,543 

98 

1,868 

91 


Canned beeL _ ^ _ 

do 

Oleo nil and stearin 

do. 



11,361 

3,472 

941 

9,999 

2,977 

74S 

K 

TaBow , . 

—.—do 

Imports, fresh beef and veal 

do— 


i3,m 
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Tabli. 459. — Cattle, calves, heej, and ved: Statemeni aj the livestock and meat 
situation, hy months, 192 ^. — Continued 


Item 

Unit 

Aug 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

ReceiDls, cattle and calves ^ 

Thousands.- 

1,034 

2,566 

2,736 

2,363 

2,083 

23,696 

Stocker and feeder shipments * 

do 

306 

580 

751 

549 

309 

3,966 

1 

Piices per lOO pounds: 

Average cost for slaughter- 





1 

1 

1 

Cattle 

Dollars 

7.06 

6 33 

5.76| 

6.34 


Calves 

do 

7.42 

7.23 

6.81 

6.24 

7.16! 

1 >7! 78 

At Chicago— 

Cattle, good steers 

. ...do. 

0.91 

9.93 

10.45 

10.68 

11.67 

'10,50 

Veal calves 

do. 

9.62 

9.72 

9.24 

a 28 

9.04 

-"9.08 

At eastern markets— 


Beef carcasses, good grade 

....do i 

16.09! 

15.66 

16.49 

15.24 

15,09 

315.70 

317.03 

Veal carcasses, good grade 

....do 

16.92 

18.00 

16.00 

15.56 

16.07 


Division of Statistical and Hisforical Besearch, Inspected slaughter from rcpoits of Bureau of Aiuin<d 
Industry. Weights and storage holdings trom reports of the Cold Stor^e Beport Section; receipts, ship- 
ments, and prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Divi- 
sion, and number on farm from Division of Crop "-nd Livestock Estimates. Exports and imports from 
Buroon of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

t Weighted average. a Includmg reexports 

2 Simple average, not t otal ^ At public st oekyardF 

Table 460.— -Beef products: ^ ExporU, all prodvets combined. United States, 1910-^ 

ms 


[Thousand pounds—i e , 000 omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June 

30- 

July 

Au- 

gust 

Sep- 

tem- 

ber 

Octo 

her 

No- 

vem- 

ber 

De- 

cem- 

ber 

Janu- 

ary 

Feb- 

ru- 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

m... 

I91L... 
1912 ... 
1913.— 
19H . - 

1915—. 

1910.. . . 
1917— 
1918.— 

1919.. .. 

m... 

1921.. .. 

1922.. .. 
1923— 

1924.. .. 

1925.. .. 

1 

25,898 

18,826 

25,841 

15,574 

13,280 

10,960 

43,166 

24,679 

42,278 

69,217 

28.184 

9,387 

18,496, 

13,7511 

18,171 

14,387! 

28,365 

16,146 

25.130 
10,871 
11,895 

17.131 
39,404 
26,783 
31,773 
40,124 

23,400 

10,530 

18,568 

13,832 

14,997 

16,375 

1 



22,987 

15,698 

15,373 

8.908 
10,361 

18,893 

42,165 

26.908 
36,443 
49,504 

19,711 

14,999 

9,369 

10,778 

8,747 

9,329 

! 


1 


19,905 

30,692 

19,838 

14,203 

14,181 

49,961 

33,301 

61,974 

72,882 

39,659 

29,862 

14,625 

13,735 

12,149 

13,827 



282,876 
262,128 
|230, 296 
163,49: 
145,955 

378. 2S1 
439,008 
405,087 
533,465 
oeifm 

321, 544 
178,417 
179,350 
161,136 
166,6.50 






, 



Division of Statistical and Jlistoiical Besearch. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Comirerce 


I These figures include fresh, canned, pickled, and other cured beef, tallow, and oleo oD. 
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Table 461. — Beef, fresh: Exports from the United States, by countries, 1910~19S4 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., OOO omitted] 


Year United 

ended lYance Itsdy King- 
Jone 30— dom 



Other 

eotin- Total 
tries 


173 75,730 
133 42,511 
141 15,204 
113 7,362 
80 6,394 

298170,441 
,53 10,830231,214 
68 161 197,177 

203 214 370,033 

201. 9,003 332,206 

834 153,561 
10,964 21,084 
865 3,993 
759 4,017 
599 2,817 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918, Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1930, 1922, and 1923, and 
reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

J Less than 500. 

Table 462 . — Beefj pickled and other cured: Exports from the Umted States, ly 

countrieSi 1910-192^ 

. r Thousand pounds— i . e, , GOO omitted] 


Year ended Bel- 
June 30 gium 



Neth- [United} Other {Total 
er- 

lands f dom j rope ( rope 


4i 

4,0841 9,516 
2 ^: 

1,667| 2,860{ 5,444 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918, Monthly Summari^ of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1922, and 1923, and 
reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree. 

1 Less than 500 pounds. 


364 

49 

3SS 

21 


cotm- Totw 
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T4bi<e 463. — Beef, canned: Exports from the United States, by countries, 1910-19Sj^ 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended 
June 30 

! 

Bel- 
gium , 

France 

Italy 

Neth- 

er- 

lands 

United 

King- 

dom 

Other 

Eu- 

rope 

Total 

Eu- 

rope 

Can- 

ada 



New- 

found- 

land 

and 

Labra- 

doi 

Philip- 

pine 

Is- 

lands 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1910 

406 

226 

22 

298 


193 



136 

540 

3,479 

14,805 


283 

78 


210 

6,292 

27 


41 

118 

200 

3,566 

10,825 

1912 

286 


12 

241 

S,743 

167 

6,556 

123 

236 

1, 180 

2,931 

11,026 

1313 

178 

119 

4 

253 

3,117 

188 

3,859 

111 

26 

206 

2,638 

6,840 

1914 

381 

40 

4 

56 

1,194 

65 


63 

40 

52 

1,570 

3,465 

1915 

28* 

6,440 

965 

6S 

BBS 

1,359 

73,561 

72 

13 

143 

1,454 

75,243 

1916 



1,968 



2,632 

49,313 

35 

70 

56 

3,330 

50,804 

1917 


17,653 

188 



57 

68, 116 

7,671 

160 

190 

1,499 

67,536 

1918 


30,417 

17,699 


4G,S75 

259 

94.750 

1,118 

261! 

169 

1, 045 

97,343 

1919 

6,461 

19,458 

45,636 

1,341 

25,289 

8,573 


339 

249 

125 

989 

108,460 

1920 

959 

187 

397 


9,718 

16,677 

28,976 

461 

262 

278 

1, 157 

31,134 

1921 


0) 

1 


1,996 

6,206 

8,203 

331 

18 

113 

2,098 

10,763 

1922 

0) 

76 


1 

2,463 

53 

2,593 

174 

47 

95 

839 

3,748 

1923 

2 

0 ) 



722 

64 

788 

94 

85 

298 

L067 

2, 312 

1934 


0 

(0 1 

72 

304 

397 

774 

32 

52 

113 

574 

1,545 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, 1910-1918, Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1922, and 1923; 
and reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

I Less than 500 pounds 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Table 464. — Dairy products: Weighted average price avA value onfarm% i920-t92i. 


Price per unit 


Value 



Unit 


1921 

im 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Gallon- 

...do — 

Cis. 

28.47 

28.47 

CU, 

21.07 

2L07 

cu, 

18.92 

18.92 

€U. 

22.19 

22.19 


■ 



■ 


Total whole 








1 





--do-.: 

28.47 

21.07 

18.92 

22.19 

20.90 

1,800,789 

1,490,305 

1,375, 192 

1,750,395 

1,713,970 

Butter made 

Pound - 

6125 

37.16 

35.27 

40.381 

fitlS! 

366, 174 

2U,o60 

220,438 

246,318 

237,000 

Cheese made — 

.,.do..-. 

33.10 

24.50 

22.00 

25.801 




1,100 

1,096 

972 

Cream sold * 

GaUon. 

129 38 

83.00 

73. 10 

95.03 

78.69 

107,747 

64,807 

61, 636 

89,760 

70,631 

Butterfatsold-, 

Pound- 

64.22 

38.22 

36.00 

41.56 

38.00 

373,662 

321,768 

331, 382 
4,81^ 

415,265 

391,212 

Butleriiiilk 

100 lbs. 

73.30 

28.80 

30.55 

40.75 

45.60 

12,468 

4,717 

6,2641 

6,895 

Whey - 

...do— . 

36.65 

14.40 

15.23 

20.38 

22.80 

208 

78 

69 

78 

82 

Skim" nulk from 
butler made, 
cream sold, and 


butter fat sold. 

.-do.--. 

1 73,30 

28.80 

30.55 

40.75 

4S.60 

215,405 

92,069 

102,067 

143,262 

lh2,386 

Total 


I 

i 





2,884,538 

2,216,764 

^096,686 

2,652,418 

2,586,148 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 

I Includes milk equivalent of cream sold for household use 
a For cream powder and ice cream. 
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Table 465 . — Milk: Production and uses in the United States^ 1920^192$ 


1920 

1921 

Whole 

Percent 

Milk 

Product 

Whole 

Percent 

Milk 

Products 

milk 

of total 

usedper_ 

manu- 

milk 

of total 

used per 

manu- 

used 

milk 

pound of 
product 

factured 

used 

milk 

pound of 
product 

factured 

Million 



Million 

Million 



Million 

pouTids 

Per cent 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Per cent 

Pounds 

pounds 

18,136.1 

20.226 

21.0 

863.6 

22, 153. 7 

2a 408 

210 

1,054.9 

14, 176. 0 

15. 810 

21.0 

675.0 

13,650.0 

laSOT 

210 

650.0 

3,624.3 

4.042 

10.0 

362.4 

3,558.4 

3.599 

10.0 

355.8 

3,946.0 

4.400 

a5 

i,57ao 

3,660.4 

3.703 

as 

1,464.2 

82.7 

.092 

ao 

10.3 

33.9 

.034 

ao 

4.2 

43.4 

.048 

a2 

19.7 

34.4 

.035 

a2 

16.7 

6,6 

,006 

10 

5.6 

6.1 

.006, 

10 

5.1 

6ao 

.067 



40.0 

.041 



5.9 

.007 

19.0 

.3 

as 

.002 

19.6 

.1 

3,575.0 

3.987 

113.75 

3260.0 

3,355.0 

asse 

j 13. 75 

3244.0 

43,652.0 

48.686 



46,493.4 

47.030 









39,090.0 

43. 600 



45, 143. 0 

45.660 



4,202.0 

4.688 



41260.0 

4.310 



2, 713.3 

3.027 



2,965.9 

3.000 









89,657.3 

100.000 



98, 86a 3 

100.000 










1922 

1923 

24,223.8 

23.619 

210 

1,153.5 

26,296.5 

23,963 

21.0 

l,m2 

13,125.0 

ia797 

210 

625.0 

12,810.0 

11673 

210 

610.0 

3,749.8 

3.666 

10.0 

375.0 

3,989.5 

3.636 

10.0 

308.9 

3,57a4 

3.489 

as 

1,4313 

4,437.2 

4.044 

a5 

1.774.9 

44.8 

.044 

ao 

6.6 

5a 5 

.048 

ao 

6.6 

30.0 

.029 

a2 

IS. 7 

3a 7 

.031 

22 

16.3 

.3 


10 

,3 

.1 


10 

.1 

100.0 

.098 



149.6 

.136 



2 l 2 

.002 

19.0 

.1 

a2 

.006 

19.0 

.3 

3,623.4 

3.533 

113.75 

3263.5 

4,054.9 

a 695 

13.75 

*294.9 

48,477.7 

47.267 



51.830.1 

47.232 











46, 672. 6 

45.607 



50,440.0 

45.965 



4,335.0 

4.226 



4; 174.0 

3.803 



3,076.9 

3.000 



3,29aO 

3.00 









102, 66a 2 

100.000 



109, 73a 1 

2OQ.000 








' 



Purpose for which milk; is 
used 


Butter: 

Creamery 

Farm--- 

Cheese^ all kinds 

Milk; ^ ^ 

Condensed and evapo- 
rated. 

Powdered 

Malted 

Sterilized, canned 

Chocolate 

Cream, powdered 

Icecream - 


Total milk for manu- 
facture 


Milk accounted for other- 

Housebold purposes— 

Fed to calves 

Waste, loss, and un- 
specified 


Total milk produced, 


Butter: 

Creamery 

Farm 

Cheese, all kinds— 

Milk: 

Condensed and evapo- 
rated — 

Powdered 

Malted - 

Sterilized, canned 

Chocolate - 

Cream, powdered 

Icecream 


Total milk for manu- 
facture 


Milk accounted for other- 
wise: 

Household purposes— 

Fed to calves 

Waste, loss, and un- 
si)ecified 


Total milk produced 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 

I Milk per gallon of ice OTeam. 


^Gallons. 
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Table 466 . — Dairy products and oleomargarine: Production^ 1919-1928 


Num- Ntun- Num- Nmn- 

ber bcr ber 

fac- Quan- fac- Qaan- fac- Quan- fac- Quan- 

tones titypro- tones titypio- tones tityprc- tones titypio- 
re- duced re- dueed re- rtuced re- duced 

poit- poit- port- port- p°'^ <1“'^'’ 

ing ing mg mg 


Cieamery butter 

3,742 

1,000 lbs 
808, 125 

W hey butter (made fi om 



whey Cl earn) 

412 

5,782 

Renovated or process 



butter 

17 

12, IS. 

American ch-^c ^e: 



Whole milk 

2.2G6 

295,144 

Part skiin 

91 

6,854 

Full skim 

101 

7,236 


Swiss cheese (including 

block) 

Bnck and Munster cheese 

Limburger cheese 

Cream and Neufchatel 

chucse 

All Italian varieties of 

cheese 

All other varieties of 
cheese 

Total cheese (not 
including cottage, 
pot, and bakers’)- - 

Cottage, pot, and bakers’ 

cheese 

Condensed milk (sweet- 
ened) 

C-ise goods— 

Skimmed 

TTnskixnmed 

Bulk goods— 

Skimmed 

Unskimmed 

Evaporated mJk (un- 
sweetened) : 

Case goods— 

Skimmed 

Unskimmed 

Bulk goods— 

Skimmed 

Unskimmed 

Total condonsed 
and evaporated 
milk 


330 21,602 

529 38,776 

107 7,844 

61 5,630 

64 4,391 

94 11,733 


1,000 Zds 

3,447 863,577 : 

314 3, 155 

12 7,330 

1,826 254,774 : 

50 4,467 

78 6,458 

270 20,430 

514 44, 126 

125 7,603 

40 7,601 

41 4,779 

76 12,383 


1,000 lbs. 
3,4631 054,938 

2^5 2, 170 

10 5,877 

1,819 261,727 
13 1,465 


290 22. 678 

406 42,073 


1,000 lbs 
3,4971,163,516 

235 2,291 

9 4,448 

1,808 282,806 

20 2,164 


290 19,983 

438 37, 194 


38 0,936 

34 ^627 


1,000 ZSs. 
3,6391.252,214 


1,836 308,108 
23' 2,145 

24 2, 033 

306] 24,655 

378 o3,250 


51 10,334 


■ 399,239 ] 362, 521 ■■ ■. 355,838 369,980 394,657 

489 31 , 614 ! 357 29,887 329 27,316 363 3^389 357 35,527 


30 7,468 15 7,700 7 3,861 8 3,915 10 2,748 

104 673,044 76 340,391 59 190,985 49 230,466 51 196,068 

118 6.5,377 111 84,223 85 66,061 92 76,049 99 102,236 

101 38,394 68 23,624 43 22,321 46 30,292 56 44,860 


18 3,626 9 6,526 3 1,405 4 3,674 4 7,036 

r.6 1,191,496 130 979,873 1361,028,172 132 949,900 1391,252,520 


133 71,039 118 64,304 113 63,220 114 67,0661 113 77,416 

12fa 77,614 93 72,471 02 73,145 78 70,088] 73 92,003 


.2,030,958'. 


. 1, 578, 015 1, 464, 163 1, 431, 349 . 


1,774,881 


Evaporated, part or full 
slammed modified with 
foieign fat: 

Case goods 

Bulk goods 

Stenlized milk (canned 

same as condensed) 

Condensed or evaporated 

buttermilk... 

Dried or powdered but- 
termilk 

Powdered whole milk 

Powdered skimmed milk. 

Powdered cream 

Dried casein (skim-milk 

product) 

Dried casein (buttermilk 

M&ted milk 

Milk sugar (crude) 

Ice cream of all kinds (gal- 
lons) 


6,279 19 

9,042 19 

34,945 66 

607 5 

13,685 85 

722 3 

17,436 8 

6,616 21 

133,056 2,427 


147,940 2,673 


1 80 

43 51,833 

35 *13,032 

18 6, 660 

65 62, 251 

4 328 

121 14, 600 


1,657 183,412 


Fam Armds and tkw Prodmts—0 stile 873 

Table products and oleomargarine: Production^ 1919-1923— -Conti. 


Product 


Oleomargarine (uncol" 
ored): , 

Animal andvege- 

tatileoil 

Exclusively vege- 
table oil 

Exclusively animal 

oil 

Oleomargarine (colored): 
Animal and vege- 
table oil 

Exclusively vege- 
table oil 

Exclusively animal 
oil 

Total oleomarga- 
rine (colored and 
uncolored) 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 


UOQOm, 


1,000 lU, 


l,(i00lbf. 


1,000 IbL 


UGOOM. 

45 

214,759 

51 

161,636 

56 

103,962 

57 

104,286 

51 

121,271 

58 

132,906 

71 

190,280 

71 

99,265 

69 

74,127 

60 

93,970 

5 

3,391 

7 

3,843 

3 ’ 

624 

3 

303| 

4 

450 

33; 

9,308 

36 

8,951 

36 

5,960 

36 

4,976 

34; 

7,078 

23 

9 , 793 ’ 

34 

5,359 

35 

2,026 

33 

l,384j 

27 

2,808 

2 

1,165 

3 

94 

2 

30 

1 





371,317 


370,163 


211,867 


185,076 


225,577 







Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. Compiled from reports made by manufacturers. 
29283 “-ybk1924 — 66 


[Thousands of pounds — e , 000 omitted] 
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e 

Cl 




« 

H 


Quantity manufactured In 1923 

Total 

1, 262, 214 
1,904 
2,802 

308,108 
2,145 
2,033 
24, 566 
33,260 
7,100 
10,334 
2,132 
5,040 

1 

s' 

S 

eo 

2,748 

196,068 

102,236 

44,860 

7,036 
1, 262, 620 

77,416 

92,008 

1,774,881 

Dec. 

77,254 

164 

288 

16,608 

190 

122 

761 

2,765 

446 

957 

160 

384 

22,363 

CO 

11 is 31 

o efr-T cocf 

eo 

S 

Nov, 

74,909 

162 

257 

S«0(N1P«U3C»C0W 

off r4‘c4' 

24,847 

i 

of 

23 

13,709 

5,961 

1,714 

1,881 
76, 019 

4,463 

2,903 

o 

Oct. 


26,566 

164 
161 

2,766 

2,286 

794 

797 

165 
461 

33,129 

3,002 

157 

16,752 

7,796 

2,219 

1,900 

96,275 

6,628 

3,759 

133,486 

Sept. 

102, 273 
149 
232 

28,648 

114 

48 

3,368 

2,381 

647 

645 

213 

388 

«o 

CO 

2,370 

Si il M 

^ t^of g CDlcC 

g 

«r 

CO 

Aug. 

Ci^G> 

C^oe 3 e 05 po«oa*>- 

O»C0»O0Q05«rtN»O 

oOi-(r-<eooot*Weo 

So « 

40, 413 

2,436 

173 

11,969 

8,168 

4,064 

394 

110,787 

7,694 

9,632 

161,905 152,781 

July 

aOi-iO 

OS' 

38,288 

309 

276 

4,015 

3,127 

952 

827 

274 

324 

48, 392 

i 

of 

196 

16,680 

8,333 

6,324 

242 

139,445 

9,856 
10, 929 

June 


41,382 

339 

317 

3,468 

3,894 

830 

819 

240 

356 

51, 645 

3,158 

325 

19,644 

11, 663 
7,346 

270 

160,653 

12, 114 
16,630 

1 

i 

May 

o«oe4 

e<3 

32,942 

234 

176 

2,948 

3,692 

707 

979 

237 

417 

42,331 

3,806 

411 

28,263 

12,409 

0,606 

180 
138, 170 

8,064 

12,123 

r- 

§ 

Apr. 

100,647 

141 

233 

:33SS22Si2^2S2S2 

O iH »H O CO »OCO i-H ^ 

30, 702 

3,357 

246 

23,605 

9,309 

4,295 

178 

118,014 

6, 167 
8,274 

i 

s' 

Mar. 

:^§S2 

eOrlN 

§8' 

20,184 

112 

209 

298 

2,561 

362 

936 

122 

603 

25,387 

3,332 

436 

17,901 

8,876 

2,704 

I 

g- O-tf 

!- 

s 

€ 

74, 134 
100 
190 

15,326 

138 

142 

199 

2,010 

313 

918 

111 

452 

19,609 

o 

U3 

of 

302 

11,702 

7,682 

2,640 

77,008 

3,322 

5,034 

1 

I' 

Jan. 

83,688 

99 

319 

iaSSiS|S| 

ts. 

w 

oT 

2, 778 

222 

13,423 

8,197 

3,217 

w coo 

§ §ss 

if effuff 

113,461 

Fao- 

tnrifta 

report- 

ing, 

num- 

ber 

3,539 

219 

5 



367 

Ot-I o>o coco 

r.<iO O CO .-Ht-. 

; 

1 

& 

1 

! 

IS 

Creamery butter 

Whey butter (made from whey cream) 

Henovated or process butter - 

American cheese: 

Whole mlUc 

Part skim 

Full skim 

Swiss cheese (Including block) 

Brick and Munster cheese 

Limburger cheese 

Cream and Neufcbatel cheese 

All Italian vaneties - 

All other varieties - 

Total cheese (not including cottage, pot, and bakera’) 

Cottage, pot, and bakers* cheese - 

Sweetened condensed milk. 

Case goods— 

Skimmed 

Unskimmed 

Bulk goods— 

Skimmed - - 

Unskimmed 

Unsweetened evaporated milk: 

Case goods— 

Skimmed 

Unskimmed-— 

Bulk goods— 

Skimmed--- — 

Unskimmed 

Total condensed and evaporated milk 
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Table 468 . — Condensed milk: International trade, calendar years, average 1909- 

1913, annual 1931-1923 

[Thousand pounds— i e , 000 omitted] 


Avti age 1909-1933 1921 j 1922 1923, piolunmaiy 


Country 

Imports 

E\poits 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

pbdhCipal exporting coxjn- 









XHIES 









Austialui 

4,463 

727 

93 

33,287 





Canada 

2’>9 

4, 575 

■ 147 

35,401 

232 

24,813 

m 1 

41,056 

nPTiTTMrk. 

3 11 

3 4,724 

6 

37,623 

3 

50,293 


60, 969 

Italy 

800 

6;913 

1,129 

289 

6C4 

1,043 

987 

e; 791 

Netheilands 

^39 

55 

2bl 

66,899 

534 

190,581 

163 

227,393 

New Zedand 1 

' 261 

132 

41 

3,029 

48 

; 1,482 

3 

1,443 

iS'nra«\ 

i 

32,106 

1,210 

6,5';6 

1,089 

I 15,382 

986 

! 16,009 

Sv tzeii md 

201 

80, 539 

1,432 

46,826 

1 5 

i 45.47i 

177 

i 55,827 

ended '^^ites 


3 16, 200 

8,66S 

289.725 

I 5,294 

1 187,497 

10,398 

1 194,264 

PRIN( IPAL mruRlING COUN- 
TRIES 









Aigontma 

742 


1 


818 




Belgium 

Brazil 

(“) 

8,691 

0 

2,67 

571 

46 

762 1 
1,383 

1 140 

669 

89 

Biitigh India i 

11, 236 


7,895 

lie 

7,222 

i72 

”fi’L083 

6 195 

China 

4,484 


6,185 


8,025 ' 


9,443 


Cuba 

28,457 


42,799 I 


41,228 




Egypt 

n,828 

2,458 


89d 1 

28 

2,310 

24 

i,645 

38 

France , 

4,140 

37,261 , 

11,723 

32,923 

7,350 

31,304 

8,286 

Germany 8 

66 

12,080 

9,815 

3 2,890 

9,294 

1,022 

8,872 

582 

Japan 

10,061 


8,010 

132 




Java and Madura 

3 6,136 

- — ■ y-- 

10,441 


11,062 




Philippine Islands 

Spam 

12,311 

5,605 


12,239 

6,639 


12,177 

83 


10 36 


Sweden 

28 

92 

94 

467 

162 

g 

190 


Union of South Africa 

21,227 

(“) 

7,282 

(“) 

6,932 

1 

10,697 

1 

Umted Kingdom 

121,175 

48,221 

235,349 

4,065 

207,081 

16,689 

249,996 

13,469 

Total, 25 countries 

240,351 

200,578 

400,166 

638,096 

349,321 

640 871 

332, 726 

632,472 


Division of Statistical and Historical Reseorrh. 
Official sources. 


i Includes some preserved milk 
3 Two-year average 
3 Four-year aveiage 
* Thiee-ycar average. 

« Not separately stated 

« Twelve months' sen trade, eleven months' land trade. 
3 One year only 
8 Includes some powdered mdk 
« Eight months, Maj-Deeember, 

Ten months 

Less than 500 pounds. 
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Table 469 . — Milk: Retail pricBi standard or grade B milky per quart, delivered to 
family trade in cities, 1920-1 92 


Market aad year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

I 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Boston: 1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

1734 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

1921 

17 

WA 

16 

1534 

15 

15 

15 

16 

li'A 

15 

15 

15 

- 

13J^ 

13J4 

1334 

1314 

1234 

1234 

1334 

13U 

1332 

141-4 

14^4 

1434 

1923 

14J4 

m 

14J4 

1334 

1334 

133^ 

14 

14'34 

14k 

1434 

16V4 

1334 

1924 


13J4 

1234. 

12 

12 

12 

1234 

13i4 

1434 

1434 

1434. 

14K2 

New York: 1920 

J8 

16^ 

1634 

15 

15 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 


17 

16 

15 



14 

14 

15 


15 

16 

15 


15 

15 

15 


15 

13 

14 

15 

15 

15 


16 

1923 

16 

IS 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

IG 

1924 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

Pbiladelpbia: 1920 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

13 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

31 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

im. 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

nA 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Pittsburgh: 1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

23 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

1923 



14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

1924 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Cincinnati: 1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

23 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

24 

1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 








Cleveland: 1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

25 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

23 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

10 

1034 

1034 

1034 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

19^ 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1334 

13 

14 

14 

24 

mi 

14 

32 

1924 

13H 

14 

im 

im 

14 

12 

11 

14 

nH 

13H 

WA 

13H 

Indianapolis: 1920 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1134 

11 

1922 

UK 

11 

11 

1034 

1034 

10 

10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

1923 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 ■ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

21 

12 

12 

Chicago: 1920 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 • 

16 

16 

16 

18 

15 

14 

1921 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12^ 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 ! 

14 

14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 i 

14 

14 

14 

Detroit; 1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1634 

1534 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

33 

1922 

13 

13 

12 

1134 

1134 

1134 

22 

13 

13 1 

13 

13 

14 

1923 

33H 

13H 

1334 

14 

14 1 

14 


15 

16 

16 i 

14 

1334 

1924 

14 

14 

14 ■ 

14 

14 ! 

1334 

14 

1334 

1334 1 

1334 

1334 

1334 

Milwaukee: 1920 i 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 i 

12. i 

13 

13 

13 ! 

13 

11 

11 

1921 


10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 . 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1034 

1924 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

U 

11 

11 

11 

1034 

10 

10 

Minneapolis; 1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

13 

12H 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1014 

1922.— 

10 

10 

10 

ID 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

im 

J1923 

11 

11 

lOH 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

22 

12 

12 

1134 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1134 

11 

11 

11 

11 

St. Paul; 1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 


u 


11 

11 

1034 

1922. -- „. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

n 


11 


1923- 

11 

11 

11 

u 

11 

11 


12 

12 

’ 12 '“' 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

U 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

21 


11 

11 

11 

Sioux City: 1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 


16 

16 

16 

109.1 

15 

14 

13 


1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 


1922 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 . 

10 


11 









10 

10 

10 


11 

12 


12 

12 

- 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


11 

St. Louis; 1920- 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1634 

16 

1921 

16 

16 

14 

14 

13 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

10 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

- 1924 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

ITftTisaR City: 1920 

15H 

15H 

16 

16 

1534 

J634 

15 

1534 

15 

1634 

1534 

1534 

1921 

14H 

14 

1334 

1334 

1334 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

13 

12 

11 

11 

1134 

1134 

12 

10 

12 

12 


1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 . 

13' 

13 

13 

13 

ISn 

1924.., 

12 

13 

13 

IS 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 ^ 

13 

13 

Washington, D. C.: 1920... 

IS 

17^ 

17H 

1734 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1634 

1734 



1923... 

163^ 

15 

16 

16 

13 

1334 

1334 

1334 

14 

16 

15 

16 

1922... 

13H 

13 

13 

1334 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

1923... 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 


1924— 

, 15 

15 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
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Table 469. — Milk: Retail price, standard or grade B milk, per quart, delivered to 
family trade in cities, Continued 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb, : 

Mar. 

Apr. ] 

May. . 

June 

July 

Aug. * 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Ct 8 , 

Cts. 

Cti. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

RichTOond: 1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

16 

16 


13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

192.’? 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 


1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

U 

Jacksonville: 1920 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

24 

224 

224 

192L 


18 

18 



20 


19 

20 

20 

184 

184 

1099. 

17K 


17 

14 

14 1 

14 

m 

15H 

17 

164 

17 

17 

1923 

17^2 


18M 

16 

m 

154 

164 

16 

17 

184 

18 

174 

199-4 , , 

19 

20 


17^ 

16 H 1 

17 

17 

17 

184 

18 H 

184 

184 


16 . 

16 

16 

16 

16 t 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 


109.1 

IS i 20 i 





11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

ii 

1922 

11 ' 

9 1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

114 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

12 i 12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

m 

124 

13 

13 

13 

1924 

13 1 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Nashville: 1920 

17 1 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

17 

17 

1921 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

14 

14 

14 

1999 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

1994 

14 

14 

14 


14 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Birmingham: 1920 

211?; 

20 

20 

20 

23 

20 

20 

224 


20 

20 

224 

1921 

22^2 

22^ 


20 


IS 

20 

174 

I 174 

m 

174 

174 

1922 

20 " 

18 ’ 


I7}i 

15 

16 


174 

16'" 


1923 

14 

16 

IT 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

ie 

16 

15 

is 

1924, 

15 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

17 

16 H 

wyi 

18 

18 

18 

New Orleans: 1920 

19 

19 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

19 

19 

18 

1921 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

t 16 

16 

16 

16 

; 16 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

1923 

14 

14 

1 14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

15 

1024 



16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 ! 

34 

DjOlas: 1920, 


23 

23 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

1021 


19 

17 


15 


15 


16 



15 

1922 1 

is 

15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

1923 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

14 

1924 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

Butte: 1920 

15 

15 

15 


15 

15 

15 

15 


16 

16 

15 

1921 

15 

15 1 

16 


13 


124 

124 

124 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

12H 

13 

m 

12 

123 ^ 

114 

114 

12 

12 

12 

13 

124 

1923 

nn 

12H ' 

13 

m 

12^3 

12 

! 124 

124 

134 

13 

13 

1 13 

1094 


13 

13J4 

13 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

13 

13 

134 

Denver: 1920 

12 ^ 

121^ 

13' 

13 

13 

13 


1 13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

1 104 

1922 

10 

10 

93 ^ 

10 

10 

94 

10 

10 

94 

10 

10 

1 ^2 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

' 134 

Salt Lake City: 1920 

12H 

ir-i 

12H 

12M 

124 

124 

13 

124 

121-2 

124 

124 

124 

1921 

12J-^ 

12^2 

12VS 

12^ 

124 

124 

121-2 

124 

124 

124 

1232 

124 

1922 

10 

8^2 

9 " 

9 

84 

84 

8 } 2 

84 


9 

84 

9 

1923 

lOH 

10 

10 


10 

104 

94 

10 

10 

11 

1924 

9H 



94 

94 

94 

94 

9.4 

11 

104 

104 

Seattle: 1920 _ 

14 

143/2 

1314 

12^ 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 


13 

1921 

13 

11 " 

13 ■■ 

13 

12 ’^" 



12 


12 

12 

11 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

18 

13 

124 

13 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

10 

1924 


13 


. 12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

30 

Portlftndr Oreg.: 1920 

15 

15 

15 

13 

134 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

144 

144 

1021 

, 14 

14 

14 


. 13 

12 

12 

124 

124 

124 

12 

12 

1922, 

12 

11 

11 


. 11 

11 

11 

12 

12 ” 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12Ji 

12 

123 ^ 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

124 

12 

114 

1924 

, 12 

iiH 

11 

11 

11 

11 


. 12 

114 

11 

11 

104 

Iios Angeles: 1920 

. 16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

" 1921 

. 18 

16 

16 

16 


. 16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

. 141-^ 

14 

14 . 

. 14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

1923 

, 15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

1924 

. 15 

16 


. 16 

15 

15 

17 

16 

17 

17 

14 

144 

San Francisco: 1920 

. 16 

16 

16^ 

15 

16 

16 

164 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1921 

. 15)^ 

1314 

16^ 

15 

15 

15 

144 

134 

14 

14 

134 

134 

134 

1922, 

12^ 

12^ 

124 


. 124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

13 

1923 

. 12^ 

12H 

123^ 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

, 14 

14 

1924 

. 14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


Division of StatistieaJ and Historcial Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and Poultry 
Products. 



F ami Ammixls and their Froducts — Oattle 879 

Table 470 . — Milk: Wholesale price, standard or grade B milk, per quart, in cases 

of 12 quarts, 1920-1924 


Market and year 

Jan. 

iPeb. 

Mar. 

i 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 



Cts. 

1 Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Boston: 1920 


15 

1 15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

i 1634 

1654 

1634 

1654 

1921 


15M 

' 16 

13H 

13H 

13V4 

13K 

13)4 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 


11 

1 lOJ^ 

lOH 

im 

lOH 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1923 


12 

I 12 

12 

ny?. 

113^ 

UH 

12 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1354 

13 

1924 


12M 

llH 

lOH 

10 

10 

10 

1054 

1134 

1234 

1254 

1234 

12H 

"Maw Yor^: 1920___ 


17M 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 


17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

1921- 

17 

! 16 

15 




14 

15 

U14 

1454 

14U 

U34 

192S _J 

14^ 

! 1434 

13}4 


13 

i i2Vs; 

14 

UU 

14U 


1414 

l.'vU 

1923,— 


1 

14'' 

14 

14 

im 

li? “ 

13 

13 

14 

14 

UH 

14 

1924,-, 


14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

■ 12 


12 

13 

13 

H 

14 

Pinladelphia: 1920- 


13 

L13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

is 

14 

12 

1921. 


12 

12 

12H 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1922. 


10 

10 

10" 

i5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1054 

ii 

ii5'2 

1154 

1923- 


1 lOH 

11 

IIV^ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1234 

12H 

12 

1134 i 

1154 

1924. 


nvi 

iiH 

iiH 

iVA 

12 

11 

UA 

1154 

1154 

11 

11 

12 

Pittsburgh: 1920. -- 


ISVg 

16 

15 

14H 

14K 

UA 

1454 

1554 : 

1534 

1554 

1654 : 

1554 

1921--. 


WA 

143/^ 

13J4 

13H 

13A 

13H 

1354 

1354 

1334 

13J4 

135^ 1 

1254 

1922-.- 



11?'^ 

IIH 

mi 

UH 

UH ! 

liu 

12 


1254 

1x54 ! 

1354 

1923— 



13H 

13H 

13k 

13H 

13H 

13k 

1354 ! 

13H 

1434 

1454 i 

14H 

1924-,. 

i 

WA 

133^ 

13H 

mA 

13H 

13H 

13H 

1352 

1334 

13H 

11 


rUnftiTtTtftHr 1Q90 1 

14U 

14 

14 " 

14 

14 " 

14 " 

14 ** 

14 

14' ” 

14 

14 

1921 i 

14' “ 

13 

13 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922—., 


12 

11 

11 

11 

11 i 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1923 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


10 

1054 

12 

12 

12 

1924 1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



Cleveland: 1920—,.. 


14^ 

14H 

14?^ 

13K 

13H 

13H 

13H 

1434 

1434 

1434 

isH 1 

1354 

1921 — . 

_i 


r 2 A \ 

12H 

r 2 A 

im 

im 

IIH 

1154 

1134 

1154 

UH 

11 

1922— 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

BH ' 

BH 

BH 

834 

834 

1034 

1034 1 

1154 

1923--.. 

i 

im 

liH 

llH 

11 

UH 

11 

11 

1134 

1134 

1134 

1154 

1154 

1924— 


im 

iiH 

liH ' 

iiH 

UH 

9 

9 

11 

10 

11 

11 

12 

Indianapolis: 1920,. 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1921.. 


12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

1922- 


10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

854 

1923- 


8H 

lOM 

lOH 

llH 

lOH 

lOH 

1054 

10 

lOH 

1054 

lOH 

lOH 

1924- 


10 

lOH 

10 

10 

10 

10^^ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

iOH 

Chicago: 1920 


tm 

14H 

13H 

m 

13H 

13H 

14H 

isH. 

.1554 


14 

1354 

1921 


IZH 

13H 

13^ 

13 

13 

IBH 

13H 

13 

1154 

UH 

1154 

1154 

1922 


li 

11 

n 

m 

11 

11 

ir 

U 

11 


U 

11 

1923 


11 

12 

12 ’ 

12 

11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1354 

1354 

1924 

i 


13H 

13 

12H 

12H 

12H 

1254 

1254 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Detroit: 1920 


15 

15 

15 

15 

14J^ 

UH 

15 

15 I 

15 

15 

16 

13 

1921- 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 


12 

12 

11 

11 

10^ 

lOH 

1054 

11 1 

11 

1154 

10 

11 

1923 


12 

113^ 

12 

12^ 

12H 

12 


13 

13 

13 

12 

i 1254 

1924 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11^^ 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10 

! 10 

Milwaukee: 19^—. 


12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

; 10 

1921— 




8J4 

BH 

7H i 

7H 

7H 

8 I 

734 

754 

754 

! 754 

1922— 

1 


7H 

7H 

7H 

7H 


734 

734 

754 

754 

834 

854 

1923— 


m 

m 

8 H 

BH 

BH 

BH 

854 

954 ‘ 

BH 

954 

954 

954 

1924— 


m 

9.^ 

m 

9J4 

BH 

BH 

BH 

954 

BH 

9 

854 

9 

Minneapolis: 1920.. 


IIH 

liH 

liH 

llH 

UH 

UH 

UH 

1234 

1254 

1234 

1254 

1254 

1921- 


llj^ 

11 

lOH 

lOH 

BH 

BH 

BH 

934 

934 

BH 

934 

9 

1922- 



SH 

m 

BH 

B , 

BH 

8 

85^ 

9 

9 

9 

10 

1923- 


9H 

9H 

m 

BH 

BH 

BH 

934 

1054 

lOH 

1054 

1054 

1054 

1924- 

■ 

lOH 

10^^ 

im 

BH 

BH \ 

BH 

9 

954 

954 

10 

954 

954 

fit. Pftnlr 1920 


12 

12 

12 

llH 

UH 


12 

1234 

1254 

X2H 

BH 

12k 

1254 

1921 

IIH 


lOH 

loH 

bh 

BH 


BH 

BH 

I BH 

1922 

8H j 

11^ 


BH \ 

BH 

BH 

854 


934 

954 

BH 


1923 

9M 

9p ^ 

9H 

BH 

BH 

BH 

954 

1054 ^ 

1054 



1 1054 

1924 

lOH 


8 }i 

BH 

BH 

954 


954 

BH 


Sioux City: 19^ 


14^ 

14^1 


UH 

UH 

13H 

13H 

1354 

H54 

1454 

UH 

1 1454 

1921 


13H 


IIH 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


1922 _ - . i 

9H 

8H 

BH 

BH 

BH 


9 





1923- . - i 


s 

8 



9 



10 

10 

1924 ‘ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 

fit. Timiis: 1920 , 

15 

15 

15 


14 


14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

13H 

13 

12 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


1922 

8 

8 

S 

8 

8 

8 

10 


10 

10 

10 

U 

1923 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1924 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


Kansas City: 1920.. 


14 

14 

14 

UH 

14 

13H 

14 

1454 

1354 

1454 

1354 

1454 

1921- 


12J^ 

13 

llH 

UH 

11^ 

12 

12 

1234 i 

12 

12 

1154 

11 

1922— 


IIM 

11 

10 

9 

BH 

9 

9 

954 

854 

954 

954 

10 

1923- 


lOH 

10 

10 

lOH 

10 

1054 

11 

10 

10 

IX 

10 


1924- 


10 

11 

11 

lOH 


11 

11 

1154 

1054 

1054 

1054 

im 

Washington, D. 0.: 

1920... 

15H 

IS 

15H 

16 

13H 

13H 

1354; 

14 

14 

16 


1 15 


1921... 

141^ 

13 

14 

14 

11 

11 

10 


11 

12 

13 

12 


1922... 

11 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 ' 

10 i 

10 

10 

11 

11 

i 1154 


1923— 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 : 

11 

11 

11 

12 



1924— 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11>^ 

1154 1 

1134 ^ 

1134 

1154 

1154 

U54 

1 1054 


^80 Yearbook of the Defartment of Agriculture, 192JI. 


Table 470. — Milk: Wholesale price, standard or grade B milk, per quart, in cases 
of 12 quarts, 1920-1924 . — Continued 


Marker and year i 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

i 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

1 

CU. 

Cts. 1 

' Cts. 

Cti,. 

cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

C/s. 

Ricbmond: 1920 | 

16 

16 1 

1 16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1‘J21 i 

16 


14} 2 

11 

13 

; 13 

13 

13 

13 i 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

! 13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1924 

13 

13 

13 

13 

I 13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

10 

Jacksonville: 19^ 

17 

17 


18 

18 


22 

; 22 

22 

18 

18 

18 

1921 


15 

15 



16 


16 

14 

16 

16 

16 

1922 

13 


i 15 

11 

12}^ 


13 

12}2 

14h 

i l^h 

15 

WA 

1923 

1432 

? m 

14^^ 

13 

12h| 

12}2 

12} i 

13 

i 

1 15 

15 

14k 

1924 

16 

\ 16lil 

15^2 

U}2 

14}2 

14 

14 

14 

! 14 

1 m 

wk; 

14V? 

Louisville: 192) 

14 1 


14 

14 

14 1 

14 

14 

14 

1 14 

\ 14 

14 ' 


1921 

13 

i 14 



, 1 


9 

10 

1 9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 

9 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

' 

10 I 

11 

1923 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

101 2 


11 

11 ■ 

11 

1921 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

\ 10 

10 

11 ! 

11 

Nashville: 1920 

lb 

lb 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

lb 

1 

16 

16 ! 

15 

1021 

15 

11 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

1 12 

12 I 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

10 

9 1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

: 9 

9 i 

9 

9 i 

10 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 1 

12 

1921 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

i 10 

10 

12 

12 

12 1 

12 

BirminghaiD; 1920 

15 

18 

15 

15 

15)^ 

18 

I 15 

15 

15 



18 

1921 

18 

15 


15 

14 

14 

i 

13 

13,k 

13k 

13};i 

13k 

1922 

13 

12 


11 

1 14 



10 



13 


1923 

14 

13}! 

13h 

13>,2 

13k 

13}^ 

! 13)2 

13k 

13} 2 

13} 2 

12 

12 

I92t 

12 

14 

14 

14 

1 14 

13 

1 

13 

ii}i2 

14 

m\ 

m 

New Orleans: 1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1 16 

! 15 

15 

15 

i7 

17 

17 

16 

1921 

15 

15 

14 

14 

1 14 

14 

14 

14 

4 

14 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

t2 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

18 

13 

1924 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1 12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Butte: 1920 


12} i 

12}2 



12} 2 

12k 

12}2 


16 



1921 

12h 

1241 

12^13 


io 


10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 i 

10 

9}4 

9}2 

9}^ 

9 

10 

10 

10 

1923 

10 

10 ! 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

U 

11 

11 

1924 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Denver: 1920 

llJ^i 

11} 2i 

12 

12 


11 1 

12 i 

11 1 

11 

11 i 

11 

11 

1921 

13 * 


10 

9 

9 I 

m 

9 ! 


8 ^ 

834 

M 

1922 1 

8 

8 


® 1 

8 

ni 

% 

8 

8 

S 

8 

10 

1923 i 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1924 * 

10 

10 ’ 

10 

10 ! 


9 1 

10 

Ip 


10 ^ 

10 

u}i 

Salt Lake City: 1920 

n 

11 

11 

11 1 

"ii” 

11 i 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

1921 

12 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

11 i 

11 j 

11 : 

11 

1 11 

1922 

8 

S 

8 

8 

8 

9^21 

8 

8 


8 

8 

8 

1923 

9 

9 

9 

9 i 

9 

9 i 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 1 

9 

1024 

9 

9 

9 

9 ' 

1 9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

m 

10 

Seattle: 1920 

ID^ 

11 

10 

9 

1 

10 

11 

11 

11 

lOh 



1921 

9 

8^2 

9 

9 

8}lj 





m 


g 

1922 

932 


012 

8 


8}i 

8}l! 

9}<6 

^■■94 

9 

10}| 

lOk 

1923 

lOi+j 

10} 2 

IQij 



9}2 

9H 

9} 12 

101^ 

IOV 2 

10} 2^ 


1934 

101 > 

10 

91 2 

oil 


8}^ 


&}fj 

7 

7 ^ 

7j4 

Portland, Oreg.: 1920 

13J] 

13^2 

131 2I 

12 

12h 

12 1 

12 

12 ! 

13 

13^2 

13 

13 

1921 

12] 2 

12 

12 


9 

9 ! 

9 

8 

9 

0 

9 

9 

i‘l22 

9 


81 a 


8 

8 

8 

9 

9 ; 

1 9 

9 

9 

J92j 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 i 

9 i 

10 

10 

* 10 

10} 2 


lt,24 

10 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 


s 

8 


8 

734 

Los Angeles: 19^. 

. 15 

15 

16 

15 

16 i 

16 

17 

17 


17 ' 

' 17 

17^ 

1921 

17 

15 

1 15 

15 


16 

14 

13 

13 ' 

13 1 

1 13 

13 

1922 

13J*! 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 j 

13 

1 14 

14 

m 

14 

14 

14 , 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 i 

14 i 

14 

14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

16 

15 

14 

14 

16 

15 1 

16 1 

1 15 1 

1 13 

13 

San Francisco: 1920 

14 

14 

13}2 

m 

14 

14 

13h 

14 

i 

14} 2 

1^2\ 

15 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 1 

11 1 

11 

1922 

11 

10^^ 

10} 2 

11 


lOh 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 i 

11 

1923 

11 

lOU 

10 

lOH 

10 

lOh 


11 



12 

iV/i 

1024 

12 

11 ' 

1 

1 11 

12 

22 

12 

“li" 

12 

12 

1 “ 

12 

12 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and Poultry 
Products. 
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Table 471. — Creamery butter: Production^ United States j 1917-19$4 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

43, 997 
44,367 
52,189 
49, 044 
58, 906 
73,505 
83,688 
83,603: 
i 

38,459 
42,389 
44,343 
46, 365 
56, 556 
67,405 
74,134 
82,906 

47, 371 
49,086 
54, 822 
56, 303 
|67, 677 
79, 532 
|88,311 
|91,409 

53,809 
67,332 
67, 487 
60,622 
82.763 
86,623 
100, 547 
j 10,638 

75, 108 
85,564 
103,941 
86,845 
119,077 
132, 351 
134, 350 
134, 142 

98,898 
104,385 
119,357 
114,695 
130,633 
150,034! 
158. 37l| 
165, 107; 
! 1 

94, 151 
97,440 
104, 156 
130,844 
111,898 
135,233 
148,278 
156,385 

83, 936 
85, 148 
84,458 
90,669 
111, 638 
314, 160 
120, 802 
130, 911 

76,744 
72,397 
68,815 
77, 106 
89,932 
92,359 
102, 273 
109,169 

56, 176 
63,886 
58, 723 
65,129 
84,374 
83, 070 
89, 297! 

42,705 
45,741 
45,041 
53, 5701 
70, G24 
68,628 
74,909 

4S, 157 

45, 560 

46, 662 
o2f 39o 
71, 4C0 
70, 617 
77,254 

759, 511 
793,285 
849,994 
863,677 
1,054,938 
1,153, 515 
2,252, 214 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 472. — Creamery butter: Net receipts at five markets^ 1918-1924 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

NEW YORK: 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1918 


11, 571 
13, 325 
9,259 
9, 116 
13, 620 
12, '341 
13, 763 

12,468 
13,419 
10, 724 
10,721 
15,918 
16,707 
15,800 

10,867 
14,157 
6, 485 
11, 702 
13, 424 
15, 409 
15,290 

15,018 
18,934 
10, 144 
17,640 
20,438 
20,444 
18,231 

21,902 
23.493 
17,623 
22. 613 
28,588 
26,468 
25,344 

20,986 
19,314 
17,801 
17,886 
25,391 
23, .594 
27, 579 

15,708 
16,335 
15,048 
19, 562 
19,083 
IS, 172 
20,835 

13,367 
16,244 
12,329 
17, 515 
15,053 
15,823 
18,626 

16,032 
13,406 
9,985 
14, 113 
13, 958 
14, 924 
17,086 

11,CS9 
12,635 
8,627 
12,866 
13, 240 
12, 750 
11,908 

11,642 
9,954 
8,301 
12,311 
12, 235 
13,070 
13,422 


2919 

1920.. .. 

1921.. .. 

1922 

1923 

1924.. .. 

13, 590 
9,750 
10,003 
1 13,386 
16,8291 
I 13,389 

i i 

184,805 

136,076 

176,037 

204,333 

207,031 

211,273 


CHICAGO 


1918.. , 

1919.. , 

1920.. . 

1921.. . 

1922.. .. 1 
1923-. 

1924.. 


10,188 

8,321 

8.312 
11,286 
13,704 

14.312 


11,005 

8,413 

7,809 

8,191 

9,959 

11,840 

15,641 


11,802 

9,472 

9,422 

10,082 

11,728 

13,076 

16,932 


11,873 
10,657 
8,551 
11,997 
11, 885 
13,184 
15, 779 


12,207 

19,152 

12,887 

18,009 

19,483 

19,327 

22,260 


20,088 

27,588 

22,214 

23,618 

26,156 

27,191 

27,699 


21,990 

20,368 

22,843 

17,816 

22,467 

21,693 

27,255 


16,226 

16,339 


17,600 
17,841 
15,436 

21, 192 


12,668 

10,876 

12,776 

12,287 

12,949 

13,855 

15,998 


12.256 
8,894 
9,438 
12, 122 
11,072 
12, 719 

14. 257 


9.084 

6,383 

7,592 

9,246 

9,632 

11,642 

10,672 


9,60$ 

6,257 
7,557 
10,756 
11,736 
13, 170 
11,650 


153,577 
146,109 
160,035 
176, 162 
186,737 
213,347 


PHILADELPHIA 



1918 

1919 

3, sis 

1, 540 
3,159 

3,283 

2,596 


4,938 

7,897 

9,634 

11,662 

9,000 

11,324 

n 

3,723 
4, 333 

4,688 

2,821 

3,054 

1,827 

2,876 

1,685 

60,631 

1920 

2,668 

2,626 

4,437 

3,066 

1,698 

13,498 

11,909 

7,233 


3,614 

1,966 

2, *045 

60,340 

1921.... 

3,077 

mmm 

3,428 


6,650 


11, 146 

4,387 

5,782 

6,205 

2,713 

2,557 

61,618 

1922 

3,957 

3, 650 

3,963 

3,622 

9,017 


9,558 

7,168 

4,967 

3,786 

3,706 

3,369 

70,672 

19:^ 

3,802! 


4,810 

5,439 



10,977 



4,582 

4, 199 

3,348 

73.224 

1924 

1 

4,362 

6,026 

5,368 

5,482 

7,754 

sn 

12,538 

7,422 

8,437 

4,650 

2, 331 

i 

2,361 
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Table 472. — Creamery butter: Net receipts at five marketSf 1918-1924 — Continued 

SAN FRANCISCO 



1 57,428 41,011 33,763 37,408 27,541 27,853 

31,5241 29,064, 30,t00 34,616 53,124 70,706 57,330 43,317 36,967 29,639 25,765 21,702 463.354 

24,915 24,269 29,566 23,693 30,540 60,934 69,133 44,715 36,240 27,955 22,238 22,092 406 290 

25,730 24,179 29,404 32,718 49,030 65,250 64,567 48,982 41,870 37,929 30,654 31,098 472.011 

34,886 32,548 37,791 35,228 57,046 78,773 65,264 51,262 38,782 34,621 31,808 32,603,530.602 

40,613 33, 839 41,576 40,825 54,618 76,402 64,087 47,831 41,907 38,558 33,774 35,179(549,208 

37,689 40,473 44,370 43,971 67,462 77,892 78,089 67,623 47,700 42,219 30,417 33,470591,435 


Division of StatisticfiJ and Historical Research. Compiled from records of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 

Table 473. — Creamery butter: Receipts, gross, at five markets by States of origin, 

1924 

iTiionsand pounds— i e., 000 omitted] 
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Table 473 . — Creamery butter: Receipts, gross, at five markets by States of origin, 

1924 — Continued 


NEW YORK: 


State 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug.j 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

Alabama. 

6 

6 

4 

6 

12 

io 

7 

1 

4 : 

i| 


2 

10 

70 

California 





36 





22 

24: 


87 

Colorado 

24 

24 





:::::::: 



33 

107 

Georgia 

10 

6 

1 

2 

15 

9 

6 

7| 

3 

5 

13 

20 

97 

Idaho 

40 

12 

44 








lOl 


106 

minois 

1,99S 

1,772 

1,887 

2,095 

3,779 

4,445 

4,593 

3,916 

3,248 

2,667 

1,900 

2,742 

35,039 

Indiana 

261 

140 

257 

323 

307 

585 

653 

330 

46.0 

279 

100 

93 

3,788 

Iowa 

3,539 

3,973 

4,182 

4,084 

4,985 

6,719 

7,286 

5,725 

5,459 

4,788 

3,668 

3,473 

57,781 

IffVTipa-? 

33 

21 



24 

287 

368 

214 

71 

42 

1 

3 


Kentucky 

9 

8 

14 

15 

64 

219 

99 

136 

140 

100 

145 

15 

954 


1 



1 

27 

63 

31 






123 

Maryland 

22 

6 

4 

1 

14 

3 

47 

14 

2 

4 

6 

9 

132 

Massachusetts 

40 

4 

1 

15 

6 

51 

153 

30 

86 

128 

122 

11 

647 

Midaigan - 

506 

1,236 

1,281 

682 

835 

1,111 

1,605 

1,421 

960 

525 

564 

539 

11,265 

Minnesota - 

4,909 

6,262 

6,776 

6,934 

6,635 

8,086 

9,384 

6,888 

6,247 

5,666 

3,411 

3,968 

74,166 

Missouri- 

219 

41 

142 

110 

507 

437 

500 

386 

422 

524 

265 

377 

3,936 

Montana - 

58 




3 

29 

74 

59 

72 

84 

30 

56 

465 

Nebraska 

1,715 

1,896 

2,107 

1,981 

1,945 

2,726 

3,276 

2,005 

1,951 

2,093i 

1,411 

1,706 

24,812 

New York 

419 

181 

172 

241 

586 

1 , 317 ' 

1,030 

1,135 

730 

1,065 

914 

395 

8,185 

North Carolina 

27 

18 

9 

11 

22 

23 

21 

16 

14 

12 

121 

12 ! 

197 

North Dakota 

22 

17 

3 

28 

17 

44 

46 

43 

53 

95 

3 

26 

397 

Ohio..: 

435 

383 

349 

270 

512 

1,289 

1,313 

645 

553 

641 

467 

494 

7,351 

Pennsylvania 

167 

46 

66 

64 

103 

81 

76 

112 

145 

84 

16 

38 

988 

South Dakota 

6 

12 

11 

11 

6 

10 

14 

94 

68 

11 

27 

10 

270 

Tennessee — 

79 

49 

21 

24 

74 

102 

66 

80 

93 

128 

63 

80 

859 

Texas - ----- 



12 


52 

26 


1 




7 

98 

Virginia 

23 

16 

8 

11 

31 

142 

134 

81 

65 

80 

71 

24 

684 

West Virginia 

6 

4 

3 

4 

4 

7 

17 

6 

5 

13 

5 

3 

76 

Wisconsin 

1,011 

1,010 

1,137 

1,048 

831 

1,881 

.1,804 

1,163 

1,065 

l,0g 

8^ 

1,139 

18,730 

Other States— 

7 

17 

7 

13 

42 

112 

43 

9 

$ 

89 

10 

34 

341 

Canada 

177 

45 

116 

29 

1 

27 


22 

20 

2 

30 

482 

960 


PHILADELPHIA 







2 

25 


28 

26 




81 


174 

50 











224 


2 

I 



1 


7 

6 

4 

1 


21 

Illinois 

764 

445 

1,700 

706 

1,262 

1,230 

901 

904 

673 

705 

756 

948 

10,874 

Indiana 

- 272 

250 

227 

260 

182 

235 

158 

160 

198 

204 

145 

101 

2,392 

Iowa- 

111 

107 

85 

121 

290 

672 

531 

282 

241 

205 

161 

77 

2,783 

Kansas 

48 

12 

31 

36 

11 

15 

20 

10 

44 

13 

56 

24 

320 


1 

1 



24 

49 

24 

31 

47 

9 



186 

MnryWnfl , 

1 


83 

11 

4 

9 

2 

1 

8 

11 

6 

1 

137 

Micfiigan 

207 

139 

374 

177 

439 

509 

485 

244 

190 

222 

100 

360 

3,446 

Minnesota 

2,295 

10 

3,094 

*1,573 

3,037 

2,615 

721 

4,663 

2^ 

4,581 

3,231 

2,902 

2,685 

2,213 

2; 064 

34,753 

311 

Missouri r — 

222 

162 

40 

90 

116 

148 

241 

212 

248 

107 

44 

47 

1,677 


43 




21 

48 

24 




41 

24 

221 

Nebraska 

164 

169 

161 

161 

313 

212 

190 

256 

208 

110 

216 

259 

2,409 

New York 

"X71 

139 

234 

268 

349 

197 

218 

97 

12 

111 

65 

65 

1,926 

North 


1 


1 

4 

21 


13 

1 

4 



44 

Ohio 

73 

84 

162 

91 

324 

632 

606 

365 

335 

299 

i 216 

250 

3,437 

Oklahoma ----- - 





22 

6 

7 

3 

3 

22 

3 

6 

71 

Pennsylvania — 

199 

147 

147 

236 

m 

283 

296 

213 

159 

169 

166 

94 


Poutb DftkotR' 

1 


9 



26 

55 

16 

3 




110 

Tennessee 

69 

36 

21 

12 

217 

362 

375 

361 

189 

223 

S3 

31 

1,979 

Virginia 

104 

109 

771 

80 

126 

202 

238 

185 

130 

161 

128 

98 

1.638 

West Virginia---—- 

6 


d 

5 

13 

34 

25 

9 

24 

14 

6 

8 

146 

Wisconsin 

268 

203 

264 

503 

386 

841 

767 

482 

196 

199 

194 

313 


Other Skates 

48 

88 


1 

7 

30 

1 

17 


1 


49 

242 

Canada 

25 

63 

20 

26 

125 

132 






391 
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Table 473 . — Creamery butter: Receipts^ gross^ at Jive 7?iarkets by States of origin. 

1994— Continued 


CHICAGO 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Kov. 

Dec, 

Total 



2 


4 

1 



1 

41 



2 

61 

Alkali* as 

1 

2 

1 

2 

b 

7 

3 

2 

a 

1 


1 

29 

Colaiado 

173 

22S 

215 

76 

283 

429 

308 

80 

11 

2 

1 

23 LS29 


1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

I 

s 


ITS 

24 












21 »2 

ludnn 

33 

3/ 

34 

20 

106 

242 

308 

■■■■;; 

80 

102 

m 

36 

1. 102 

lllinoi!?-- 

358 

326 

3hl 

4bl 

931 

1,4S0 

1, 474 

1, 258 

692 

784 

437 

299 


I< w l 

2, 886 

3,631 

3,873 

3,516 

5,291 

6,050 

5, 540 

4,383 

3, 548 

3,080 

2,30 2 

2, 796 46, 896 

Kintiif - 

824 

880 

654 

b75 

1,481 

2,040 

1, 721 

1,210 

487 

357 

341 

42S11,098 

KentutI y 

41 

bl 

14 

2 

59 

60 

136 

73 

36 

36 

29 

13 


IMichimn. 

97 

144 

15’5 

170 

159 

301 

2S1 

105 

112 

84 

28 

65| 1,761 

c.uta 

3, 549 

J, 52b 

5,13b 


4,234 

4,425 

4, 386 

4,014 

3,522 

3,163 

2,727 

3, 037,46, 767 

AT 

1 

1 

2b 

2 

23 

92 

15 

3 

1 


1 

3 

198 



823 

1 730, 

, 519 

640 

1,370 

1,8471 1,83^1 

1,224 

9G3 


620 

677,11,975 

MuLtana i 

i 

153 

74 

20 

fb 

165 

239 

9f 

6 

86 

12 

93 

1,077 

Nchnitika j 

1,940 

HBmi 

1,483 

980 

1,913 

2,882 

2,740 

2,240 

1,420 

WSI 

S73 


fCt »i'’' Alexjco _ 


1 

2 



4 

22 

1." 





44 

w Y ork.. 

1 

62 






3 

51 


24 

59 

ir.s 

Noith Dakcta 

265 

212 

329, 

549 

195 

883 



1,047 


452 

741 

533 

675 6,301 

Ohio 

18 

64 

2 


2 

6 

7 

6 

16 

4 

204 

32 


OLl thorria 

101 

51 

79 

138 

665 

421 


222 

9b 

41 

24 


2. 144 

Pl‘lm^yK .ini.'* _ 

14 

7 

10 

7 

4 

1 

3 



1 

56 

i 


South Dakota 

9r.2j 

1,051 

1,336 

1,177 

1,410 

2,069 


1,989 

1,253 

923 

678 

773 

15,971 

Tennessee 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

n 

2 

2 

3 

2 

35 

Htali 

62 

97 

33 










192 

Wisconsin 

4,423 

5,145 

6,144 

6,597 

8,732 

mm 

10,064 

7,697 

6,607 

5,895 


4,166 

79,928 

Other States 

131 

30 

1 

1 

3 

45 

44 

■I 

1 

36 

* 

70 

376 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Oalifonua - 

H 

1,587 

35 

1,880 

2,389 

3,118 

2,343 

2,094 

26 

1,862 

46 

1,567 

119 

1,482 

132 

1,509 

26 

1,698 

103 

22,984 

490 

Idaho 


7 


22 

28 

52 

106 

12? 

143 

78 

105 

32 

701 

Nevada 

13 

mm 

6 

24 

26 

19 

12 

38 

55 

33 

10 

10 

259 

Oregon - 

33 

■ 

12 

118 

248 

147 

92 

73 

29 

46 

46 

84i 

947 

Utah 

39 

KB 

21 

14 

1 

4 

14 

27 

7 

14 

158 

■Washington 

46 


7 

4i 

511 

114 

46 

97 

12 

29 

8 

139 

606 

other Static 




1 

26 

21 

172 

24 




22 

i 

266 











Division of Statistical and Historical Research. CompiKd from monthly reports of the Divsion of 
Dairy and Poultry Produr t>. 


Table 474 . — Crea^nery butter: Cold’-siorage holdings, 1915-1924 


{Thousand pounds— -i. c , 000 omitttd] 


Year beginning 
Mai 

May 3 

Junel 

July 1 

1916 




i916 

1,082 

7,017 

.^,863 

1917 

3,607 

9,953 

49,982 

1918... 

9,53») 

12,698 

49, 140 

3019 

9,659 

29,435 

00,168 

1920 

7,554: 

12,872 

62, 526 

1921 

7,712 

21,682 

61,991 

1922 

3,830 

13,202 

67,410 

1923 

3,248 

10,112 

62,768 

1924 

8,913 

22,348 

74, 184 


Nov. 1 

Dec.l 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 jMai.l 

i 

92,719 

86,2h0 
100. 116 
80,874 
100,474 

101,778 

77,983 

73,857 

76,472 

135,018 

71,849 

79,292 

79,928 

65,111 

73,654 

70,750 
65, 129 
47,773 
51,508 
100,832 

48,977 
46, 134 
50,72t^ 
43, 910 
63, 737 

68,682 
48,412 
20, 819 
30,299 

1 

31,139t 15,033 
30,474 lb, 952 
26,618 IS, 808 
36,7771 24,191 
38,359; 22,568 

41,4S6i 27,103 
36,0471 22,582 
16,122! 8,910 
15,246' 9,847 




j 


Aug. 1 Sept. 1 


6^ 578 101, 6621 
102,537|105,836 


88,092 

88,305 

123.546 

101,455 
82,838 
103, 151 
101,774 
134,118 


108, 179' 
99, 334 
'131,388 

Ills, 668 

' 92,292 
112,039 
102,73lf 
156,4401 


Oct.l 


Apr.l 


3,346 
6,805 
14.629 
11,909 
12, .555 


14,732 

9,113 


7,842 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
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Table 475 . Butter: International trade^ calendar years^ average 1909—1918, 

annual 1981-1923 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


PBINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

Australia i 

Canada 

Denmark- 

Finland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Russia 

Sweden 

Union of South Africa 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

China 

Cuba 

Dutch East Indies.— 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Norway 

Persia 

Peru 

Philippine Islands 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Trinidad and Tobago 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other coimtries 

Total 


Average, 1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

113 

6,934 

7 

66,905 

5 

63, 977 

6 

72, 337 

46 

77, 869 

732 

127, 347 


78, 975 


llfi 

3,388 

3, 973 

4,018 

9,133 

6,397 

21, 505 

2,738 

13, 174 

6,241 

196, 630 

403 

202, 953 

1, 174 

210, 557 

4,044 

246,097 

2,370 

26,337 

14 

14,263 

29 

18,373 

103 

14,476 

972 

7,870 

1,004 

145 

2,964 

1,683 

526 

2,905 

4,987 

75, 133 

4,401 

44,528 

10, 816 

60, 981 

1,687 

52, 769 

47 

38, 761 

(3) 

100, 630 


125,462 

7 

140,016 

2,202 

150;294 



330 

45,870 

14, 171 

340 

5,691 

3,043 

3,463 

5,421 

3,913 

26 

382 

2,698 

196 

1,500 

1,166 

601 

1,946 

9 

1,356 

34 

1, 419 

3$ 





452 




3,600 

1 

6, 281 

4,267 





14, 024 

3,125 

22,663 

1,337 

41, 828 

294 

21,342 

220 

4,551 

<4 

3 

51 

7 

15 



6 1,677 


1,456 


1,421 


1,702 


1, 459 


2,035 


1. 701 



4,152 


6,824 


6,000 




2,350 

* 166 

628 

149 

1,142 

84 1 

1,673 

76 

13,713 

40,769 

40, 140 

2, 701 i 

64, 985 

6, 795 

23,200 

19, 367 

111,441 

'498 

\351 

fi203 i 

2,358 ^ 

619 

2,903 

147 

206 

8 

4,393 


2, 787 


5,677 


976 

3, 137 

7,660 

29 

7, 664 ' 

14 ‘ 

5,825 

26 

2,201 

3,059 

840 

209 





462 

20 

801 

1 

1,038 

16 ; 

1,337 

12 

1,666 


730 


1, 032 


853 


939 

269 

620 

354 

694 

2ii 

378 

391 

11, 106 

44 

1^994 

10 

15,088 

8 

14,^ 

20 

847 


857 

5 

1,013 

4 



455,489 

1,179 

372,895 

1,105 

427,398 

1,373 

558,139 

2,092 

1,647 

4,125 

18,658 

8,016 

6,967 

10,938 

23,741 

5,846 

12, 273 

37 

4,665 

1,489 

11, 974 

1, 369 

1,957 

1,431 

674,014 

689,293 

531,953 

574,624 

623,768 

583, 164 

680,761 

632,641 


D i vision o f Statistical and Historical Research . Official sources . 

Butter includes all butter made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine, 
cocoa butter, or ghee. 

1 Year beginning July 1. »'Less than 600 pounds. * Four-year average, 

a Nine months, < Two-year average. • Eight months, May-Decemher. 


Table 476 . — Butter: Average export price per pound in, Copenhagen, Denmark, 

1914-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914 

26.1 

26,6 

26.6 

24.1 

23.4 

23.9 

<26.9 

24.4 

25.0 

27.8 

27.3 

29.9 

25.8 

1915— 

29.6 

26.9 

2ao 

27.6 

29.6 

29.1 

31.0 

32.6 

34.7 

41.6 

40.5 

36. 6 

32 3 

1916 

33.8 

36. 4 

37.8 

36.8 

3a 3 

36.7 

3a 7 

4ai 

42 1 

42. 6 

44.3 

449 

38. 9 

3917 

45. 3 

39. 6 

3a 4 

37.2 

aae 

40.6 

4a 0 

49.7 

54.6 

65.4 

68. 4 

65. 5 

49.0 

1918 

64.2 

6a7 

64.0 

eao 

65 3 

64.7 

65.1 

65.0 

62 0 

58. 3 

75.6 

76.0 

65 7 

1919-- 

75.8 

7a 8 

72.4 

71. 1 

6a2 

50.8 

4a4 

4a 5 

54- 7 

63.8 

69.5 

52 1 

59.8 

1920 

4a 9 

42.1 

49.2 

49.8 

44.2 

44.8 

424 

42 9 

43.6 

45.7 

44.7 

440 

45.2 

Av. 1914-1920. 

4a 2 

43.9 

46.1 

44.5 

4Z2 

41.4 

1 42.1 

43.0 

45,2 

47.9 

5L5 

49.9 

4a 2 

1921 

42.4 

39.3 

4a4 

4a 9 

3a5 

32.4 

t sas 

41.T 

36.4 

3a 3 

39.9 

34 8 

3ai 

1922 

31.1 

31.0 

32l9 

3a8 

sas 

37.0 

39.4 

39.1 

41.1 

42 7 

39.9 

39. 7 

3a 6 

1923 

40.6 

41.3 

41.0 

34.5 

29.61 

29.3 

30.7 

34.7 

40.3 

3a9 

39.4 

41,4 

36.8 

1924 

4a 0 

39.5 

3a9 

31.3 

36.4 

33.4 

37.8 

41.1 

423 

4ai 

44.2 

46.8 

39.6 


Division of Statistical and Histcarical Research. For earlier years, 1882-1913, see the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 923, 

Conversions from Danish quotations in ore per pund (1.1023 pound) at par of exchange (100 ore»=28.8 
cents) to July, 1914; July, 1914, to date at average monthly exchange rate as quoted by Federal Reserve 
Board. 
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Table 477, — Butter: Farm price per pound, 16th of month, United States, 

1910-19BJf. 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910 

2S.3 

27.1 

26.0 

25.6 

24.8 

23.7 

23 6 

24.6 

25.7 

26.0 

27.4 

27.8 

25.6 

1911 

26.0 

23.4 

22. 6 

22.0 

20,8 

20.4 

21.0 

22 4 

23.4 

24.5 

26.3 

27.8 

22.9 

1912 

28.6 

28.1 

26.6 

26.0 

25.4 

24.1 i 

23.6 

24.0 

24.9 1 

26.2 ^ 

27.8 

28.6 

26.7 

1913 

28.0 

27.6 

27.6 

27.3 

26.2 

25.1 1 

24.8 

25.4 

26.7 i 

27.8 

28.7 

29.2 

26 7 

Av. 1910-1913 

27.7 

26.6 

25.7 i 

25.2! 

24.3 

23.3 

23.2 

24.1 

25.2 

26.3 

27.6 

28.4 

25.2 

1914_ ; 

28.3 

26.7 

26.4 1 

24.4 

23.3 

22.8 

23.3 

24.5 

25.6 

26.2 

27.4 

28.6 

25.1 

1915 

28.3 

27.4 

26.3 ! 

26.8 

25.2 

24.6 

24.2 

24.4 

24.9 

26.8 

27.0 

2a 0 

25.7 

1916. 

28,0 

27.4 

27.4 

27.8 

27.2 

26.1 

25.9 

26.8 

28.2 

1 30.0 

32.8 

34.2 

28.0 

1917 : 

33.8 

33.8 

33.8 

34.8 

35.6 

34.2 

33.8 

35.0 

37.5 

39.9 

41.4 

42.5 

35.9 

IGIS 

i 43.4 

43.6 

42.0 

40.3 

39.2 

38.4 

39.0 

40.6 

44.3 

48.4 

51.2 

53.8 

42.7 

1919— 

62. 2 

46.7 

45.7 

49.0 

49.7 

48.2 

47.7 

49.0 

50.6 

63.8 

58.0 

60.6 

50.3 

1920 

69.6 

50.8 

56.0 

66.8 

55.6 

! 52.6 

61.8 

62.2 

53.2 

54.2 

64.6 

51.8 

54.3 

Av. 1914-1920 

39.1 

37. 6 

36.7 

37.0 

36,6 

. 35.3 

35.1 

36.1 

37.8 

39.8 

41.8 

42.8 

37.4 

1921 

47. 0 

43. 6 

41. 2 

39.5 

34.6 

34. 0 

29.2 
33. 1 

31. 6 
33.0 

36.4 

33.4 

37.4 

34.8 

39.6 

37.4 

41.0 
40. 2 

40. 7 
42.9 

37. 0 

1922 

37.4 

34. 6 

34.6 

34.1 

'35! 3 

1923 

1924- 

43.0 

44.9 

42.0 

44.4 

41.6 

43.2 

40.8 

40.3 

39.4 

38.3 

37.9 
j 36.3 

37.0 

37.0 

38.0 

37.7 

40.2 

38.2 

42.2 

38.8 

44.3 

39.3 

46.8 

41.8 

40.4 

39.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 478. — Butter, first quality British: Average price per pound in Great 

Britain, 1 904-1 9^ 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1904 

2a 9 

27. 9 

27, 0 

24 3 

2LJL 

20 9 

2L3 

24.^ 

2 -5 2 

26 7 

27 5 

29 1 


1906 

28. 4 

28. 4 

26.4 

25. 3 

22. 3 

23. 3 

24. 3 

27^ 

2a4 

2aA 

2^ 

31 4 

917 0 

1906 

30.9 

30.4 

29.4 

27,9 

25.9 

24.3 

25.4 

27.9 

29.0 

30.9 

31' 4 

31.9 

288 

1907 

31, 4 

30. 4 

29, 4 

27.9 

2.5. 9 

23 « 

24. 8 

26.j4 

26^ 

28 0 

30 4 

31 4 

28 1 

1908 

30.9 

31.9 

30.9 

28.4 

26.4 

23.8 

26.9 

27.9 

28.9 

29.4 

29! 9 

30.' 4 

2a6 

1909 

30. 4 

29.9 

29.4 

27.9 

25.9 

24,8 

25.0 

27.9 

28.4 

29.4 

30.4 

31.4 

28.7 


30. 9 

31.4 

30.9 

20.4 

27.4 

26.3 

26.9 

2a 9 

27 9 

28.9 

29.4 

30.4 

287 


30.4 

29.9 

29.4 

27.9 

25.9 

24.8 

25.9 

29.4 

30.4 

31.9 

32.4 

32.9 

29.3 


32.4 

32.9 

31.4 

29.4 

26.4 

25.4 

26.9 

27.9 

28.9 

29.9 

30.9 

31.9 

29.6 


31.9 

31.9 

31.4 

28.9 

26.9 

26.4 

26.4 

27.9 

28.9 

29.4 

30.4 

31.4 

29.2 

Av. 1909-1913 

31,2 

31.2 

30.6 

2a7 

26.5 

26.1 

2a 2 

^0 

28 9 

29.9 

30.7 

31.6 

20.0 

1914 

31.4 

30. 9 

30.4 

I 28.9 

2a 4 

25. 4 

fiTiT 

llTT 

30. 0 

31.0 


^.0 

29.0 

1915 

33.8 

34.6 

33.5 

32.0 

29.4 

29.3 

30.8 

32 4 

33. 2 

35. 6 

36. 0 

37.9 

33.2 

1916 

38. 1 

37.7 

37.7 

36.7 

34.7 

32.7 

34.2 

38.2 

40.6 

42. 1 

44. n 

46.0 

38.6 

1917 

48. 0 

49.0 

49.0 

I 4a 6 

44.6 

42 1 

44. 1 

48.6 

61.5 

54. 4 

! 54. 9 

55. 4 

49.2 

1918 

56.9 

66.4 

; 66.4 

67.0 

66.0 

55.5 

54.9 

64.6 

64.6 

55.0 

67. 0 

68. 0 

5a 9 

1919 

58.0 

58.0 

66.8 

56.2 

56.3 

66.7 

63.5 

6U6 

60.5 

50.4 

! 49. 3 

45. 5 

53. 5 

1920 

44. 7 

64.4 

71. 1 

73.0 

60.2 

57.6 

59.4 

a3.7 

68.0 

73.8 

74.6 

76.4 

66. 6 

Av, 1914-1920 

44.3 

47.3 

47,8 

47.6 

43.9 

42 6 

43.4 

45.7 

47.0 

48.9 

49.8 

50.3 

4a 6 

1921 

75. 1 

72. 5 

64.0 

66. 1 

44.7 

38.1 


47^9 

44.2 

45.6 

47.6 

~49.F 

”513 

1922 

43. 6 

42. 3 

39.7 

40,5 

3a 4 

36.6 

43.6 

46.6 

47.1 

48. 1 

60.4 

52.8 

44. 1 

1923 

•63.6 

52.8 

61.7 

47.6 

36.6 

33.8 

33.9 

40.3 

43.1 

44.8 

40.4 

49. 1 

44.5 

1924 

48.8 

47.1 

44.6 

40.1 

34.1 

33.3 

38.7 

44.3 

47.6 

49,5 

53. 5 

5.5. 9 

44.8 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Rosoareli. Compiled from Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eri«. Agricultural Statistics of Great Britain and Agricultural Returns of Groat Britain. Average of 
wholesale prices at country markets. Conversions at par of exchange 1904-1913; subsoauently at monthly 
rates of exchange as quoted by Federal Reserve Board. ^ 
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Table 479 . — Butter , 92 score creamery: Average wholesale price, at leading markets 

1910-1924 


Market, and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

New York: 

CU, 

Ct&, 

CU. 

Cfs. 

CU, 

Cts, 

Ct8. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU, 

CU. 

1910 

33 

30 

33 

31 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

1911 

26 

26 

24 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

30 

34 

37 

27 

1912 

39 

32 

31 

33 

30 

27 

27 

27 

30 

31 

34 

37 

32 

1913 

35 

36 

37 

36 

29 

28 

27 

28 

32 

31 

34 

36 

32 

1914 

33 

29 

28 

25 

26 

w 


30 

31 

32 

35 

S” 

30 

1915 

34 

32 

30 

31 

29 

28 

27 

26 

27 

29 

31 

35 

30 

1016 

33 

1 34 

37 

36 

31 

30 

29 

31 

34 

35 

39 

40 

34 

1917 

40 

44 

42 

44 

40 

39 

39 

41 

44 

46 

46 

50 

43 

1918 

52 

60 

44 

42 

42 

44 

45 

46 

66 

68 

63 

69 

51 

19X9 

62 

62 

62 

1 64 

! 68 

52 

53 

65 

59 

68 

71 

72 

61 

1920 

65 

66 

67 

; 71 

61 

67 

57 

55 

69 

60 

63 

55 

61 

Av. 1914-1920., 

46 

44 

44 

45 

41 

40 

40 

41 

44 

47 

60 

61 

44 

1921 

62 

47 

48 

46 

32 

33 

40 

43 

43 

' 47 

i5\ 

44 

43 

1922 

37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

37 

• 36 

35 

41 

46 

61 ! 

64 

41 

1923 

62 

60 

49 

46 

42 

39 

39 

44 

46 

48 

63 ! 

66 

47 

1924 

63 

60 

47 

38 

39 

41 

40 

38 

38 

39 

43 

45 

43 

Chicago: 














1918 



41 

42 

42 

42 

43 

45 

5,5 

56 

62 

67 

50 

1919 

60 

49 

60 

62 

67 

51 

61 ; 

63 

57 

64 

69 

68 

58 

1920 

63 

63 

66 

64 

67 

56 

56 

64 

57 

67 

60 

61 

58 

1921 

48 

47 

47 

44 

29 

32 

39 

40 

42 

46 

44 

43 

42 

1922 

34 

37 

38 

37 

34 

36 

34 

34 

39 

44 

50 

53 

39 

1923 

50 

50 i 

49 

45 

40 

39 

38 

43 

46 

47 

52 

53 

46 

1924 j 

62 

49 

46 

37 

37 

39 

38 

37 

37 

37 

42 

42 

41 

Philadelphia: 














1918 





46 

44 

45 

46 

66 

69 

63 

69 

54 

1919 

62 

62 

62 

65 

69 

53 

54 

56 

59 

68 

70 

73 

61 

1920 

66 

67 

68 

71 

62 

68 

58 

56 

60 

60 

63 

55 

02 

1921 

63 

48 

49 

47 

33 

33 

40 

43 

43 

47 

46 

45 

44 

1922 

37 

37 

38 

38 

37 

37 

37 

36 

42 

47 

62 

55 

41 

1923 

62 

60 

60 

46 

42 

40 

40 

46 

47 

49 

53 

56 

47 

1924 

53 

61 

47 

39 

40 

42 

41 

39 

39 

39 

43 

45 

43 

Boston: 














1918 





46 

44 

45 

46 

66 

69 

62 

67 

53 

1919 

63 

61 

62 

65 

69 

53 

63 

56 

‘ 68 

64 

69 

71 

60 

1920 

66 

66 

68 

69 

‘61 

68 

68 

57 

69 

69 

60 

64 

61 

1921 

62 

48 

48 

46 

32 

34 

41 

43 

43 

46 

46 

44 

44 

1922 

37 

37 

39 

38 

37 

37 

37 

36 

40 

46 

50 

64 

41 

1923 

62 

60 

61 

47 

43 

40 

40 

44 

46 

48 

51 

53 

47 

1024 

63 

62 

48 

39 

39 

42 

40 

39 

38 

38 

42 

44 

43 

San Francisco: 














1918 










59 

58 

62 

60 

1919 

66 

49 

66 

66 

66 

54 

64 

66 

60 

63 

64 

66 

57 

1920 - 

62 

' 62 

69 

86 

63 

64 

67 

59 

64 

58 

53 

48 

,57 

1921 

42 

46 

38 

34 

31 

34 

39 

42 

44 

46 

46 

41 

40 

1922 

36 

40 

33 

32 

36 

38 

30 

39 

46 

49 

45 

47 

40 

1923 

48 

46 

42 

41 

42 

44 

42 

46 

48 

47 

48 

48 

45 

1924 

47 

46 

44 

38 

37 

40 

39 

40 

39 

39 

39 

43 

41 


Division oC Statistical and Historical Kosoajpoli, Oompilod from Urner-Barry reports, 1010-1917, average 
of daily range; subsequently from reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry products, average of daily 
prices. 


Table 480 . — American cheese: Production in the United States, 1917-1924 
( Thousand lbs., 1. e., 000 omitted,) 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

. 8,519 
. 8,143 
- 10,966 
. 10,467 
, 11,889 
, 12,837 
- 16,092 
-16,684 

9,415 

7,860 

11,865 

11,609 

13,867 

13,927 

16,326 

17,810 

11,918 

11,992 

19,009 

14,954 

17,678 

18,774 

20,184 

21,687 

17,677 

17,931 

21,642 

18,856 

23,621 

21,740 

24^014 

22,830 

28,932 

31,286 

34,849 

29,832 

34,656 

31,349 

32,942 

31,209 

38,796 

40,184 

44,599 

41,376| 

86,4441 

36,264' 

41,382 

40,413 

35,296 
34,332 
35,-465 
34,313 
26,977! 
33, 266' 
38,288 
37,762 

82; 248 
29,996 
30,040 
26,787 
27,662 
29,496 
31,823 
31,082 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

37, 613 
26,424 
26, 257 
22,936 
23, 612 
26,681 
28,648 
28,333 

22,303 
18,862 
23, 114 
20,064 
21,496 
26,786 
25,566 

14, 2621 
12, 172 
13, 107 
13,308 
13,426 
18,382 
18,236 

8,070 
9,097 
10,044 
10,303 
11, 618i 
16,416: 
16,608 

264, 949 
247,278 
281,837 
254,684 
261,726 
282,806 
308,108 






Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. 

Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and l^oultry Products. 
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TABiiE 481. — Cheese: Net receipts at five markets y 1918—1924 


[Thousand pounds— i. e.» 000 omitted] 
NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee 

Total 

1918 

3,256 

3, 518 

2,657 

2,844 

3,899 

5,951 

6, 087 

4, 956 

3. 670 

5, 123 

3,833 

4, 156 

50, 550 

1919 

3,479 

3, 173 

4,39^ 

5, ill 

7,008 

7,075 

6, 972 

5, 12S 

7,121 

6,367 

4, 021 

4,294 

05, 045 

1920... . 

3,337 

2,431 

3,803 

1,398 

4,693 

6,152 

5, 703 

5,278 

3, 483 

3,208 

3, 750 

5, 702 

47, 004 

1921 

3,274 

3,337 

2,883 

4,068 

6,003 

5,856 

6,655 

4, 772 

4,308 

4,4J5 

3, 0.57 

2, 753 

51, 9H1 

1922.... 

2,739 

2,775 

4,063 

4, 166 

6, 047 

6,376 

5,379 

4,642 

3, 942 

3, 866 

3,607 

3, 207 

60, 109 

1923 

2,908 

3, 385 

4,341 

4, 1% 

4,610 

5,207 

6,110 

4, 757 

3,845 

3, 791 

3, 544 

2, 731 

49, 425 

1921 

3,299! 

2,859 

3,367 

3, 060 

3,609 

4,706 

1 

5,235 

1 3,042 

3,594 

3, 333 

3, 684 

3, 181 

42, 959 


CHICAGO 


1918 



1 

6,202 

6, 549 

4, 957 

7, 614 

8,536 

6,674 

6, 016 

5,698 

4,634 

6,010 


1919 

0,925 

4,854 

6; 495 

A 2S7 

7;833 

9 ; 778 

8;539 

81323 

7, 362 

6; 648 

6,073 

41902 

81,019 

1920 

6,328 

6,100 

7,069 

6,067! 

7,544 

11, 194 

9,183 

6, 599 

5, 707 

6, 256 

6,795 

6, 556 

81,697 

1921 

6,042 

6,423 

7, 147 

6,810 

9,290 

9,832 

7,112 

6,930 

6,734 

8,091 

6, 147 

6,261 

85, 849 

1922... . 

5,940 

6, 139 

8,093 

7,H75 

10,262 

11,384 

10, 121 

10, 669 

9,419 

10, 452 

8, 893 

8,477 

107, 724 

1923 

7,775 

7,243 

8. 12^ 

9, 053 

10,745 

16,039 

13,874 

11, 750 

10, 652 

12, 608 

9,216 

7, 566 

123, 645 

1924.... 

8,135 

10, 358 

10,267 

10,601 

11,949 

12, 337 

14,204 

12, 943 

11, 516 

1 

10.264 

8,341 

9.109 

130,024 


PHILADELPHIA 


1918.. .. 

1919.. .. 

539 

"“’ssi 

642 

1,629 

629 

1,654 

1,228 

1,965 

1,148 

2,226 

2,315 

2,162 

1,389 

1,704 

940 
1, 740 

1,202 

2,S87 


877 
1, 186 

21, 392 

1920-.- 

874 

■SIS] 

1,489 

626 

1,743 

2.104 

1,657 

2,189 

1, 362 

mmm 

1 , 431 

1,221 

16, 866 

1921 

1, 116 


1,280 

1,396 

2,223 


2,491 

2,311 


1,920 

1,369 

1,094 

20,952 

1922 

1, 144 

1, 120 

1,506 

1,623 


1,827 

1,846 

1,887 

1, 816 

2,101 

1,738 

mmm 

19, 324 

1923—.. 

964 

982 

1,236 

1,297 

1,361 

1,915 

2,114 

Kliltlij 

1, 972 

2,217 

1,310 

995 

18,363 

1924.... 



1, 188 

897 



2,061 

1, 704 

1, 6G0 

1,978 

1,218 

1 , 132 

16,8(6 


BOSTON 


1918. 

1919. — 

351 

617 

647 

1,100 

453 

1,088 

1, 462 
2,000 

2,569 

2,374 

2,305 

2,898 

1, 721 
2,091 

972 
1, 422 

778 
1, 869 

674 

1,231 

476 

791 

17,722 


620 

2^/4 

622 

511 

948 

1,422 

2,290 

1, 749 

1, 3431 

1,479 

1, 256 

483 

U,997 

1921 

435 

674 

691 

685 

978 

2,603 

1,701 

1,173 

1, 262 

1,456 

1, 249 

501 

13,208 

1922 



663 

1,004 

1,20JI 

2,220 

1,963 

1,461 

1,410 

1, 101 

910 

587 

13, 521 

1923 

828 

436 

947 

1, 029 

1, 195| 

2,074 

2,304 

1, 936 

1, ]o:> 

1, 777 

1, 302 

921 

r),914 

1924-.... 

740 

845 

672 

927 

1, 341' 

1,914 

2, 064 

1,204 

1, 248 

903 

927 

860 

13, 725 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1918 







603 

1, 372 

785 

935 

651 

1919 

694 

816 

869 


1,263 

1, 195 

l,70t* 

871 

874 

7, JO 

7tm 

1920 

935 

810 

935 

981 

1,012 

J,(X)2 

964 

601 

93t. 

m 

5(i4 

1021 

()21 

885 

767 

963 

867 

887 

1,365 

813 

533 

771 

806 

1922 

503 

634 

164 

697 

886 

963 

. 902 

1, 147 

877 

800 

551 

1923 

.588 

571 

706 

85S 

1,052 

1, 171 

1,362 

1,237 

985 

932 

1, 185 

1924 

725 

944j 

1,046 

700 

1,039 

1,234 

1,679 

1, 103 

m 

911 

714 


704 
1, 01i7| 
Oil 

aoi 

7;t;i 

1 , m 
660 


12, OHO 
10, 203 
0, f.Ji2 
% 167 
1 1, 6<K) 
11,482 


TOTAL 


1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 
1022 — . 

1923.. 
1924 


10,988 
11, 094 
11,488 
10,734 
13,063 
13,899 


10,271 
9,665 
11,283 
11, 258 
12, 617 
16,092 


13,386 
13, 918 
12, 758 
14, 789 
15,354 
18,540 


15, 362 
8,583 
13,952 
15, 665 
10,433 
16, 175 


20,009 
16,140 
19, 361 
19, 146 
18,963 
19,030 


22,648 
21, 874 
21,680 
22,770 
26,406 
22,041 


20,530 
2t>7 
19,797 
19, 324 
20,211 
25,764 
25, 143 


16, 112 
18, 417 
16, 416 
15,999 
19,806 
21, 680 
19,996 


12,383 
18, 519 
12, 831 
li,923 
17, 463 
18, G19 
18,866 


13,796 
18, 491 
12, 924 
16, 653 
18, 323 
21, 325 
17, 479 


10, 30H 

14, (>50 
13, 802 
13,228 

15, 699 

16, 557 
14,884 


11,292 
12, 199 
11,633 
10, 973 
14, 071 
13, 256 
14,922 


197,267 
108, 667 
181, 022 
199, S35 
219,037 
215,056 


Division of Statistical and Historical Restarch. 

Compiled from records of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 
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Table 482. — Cheese: Receipts j grossy at five markets, hy States of origin, 19^4 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

BOSTON 


State 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Chicago 

103 

246 

16 

45 

173 

77 

160 

131 

46 

97 

187 

239. 

1,520 

Illinois 

150 

201 

136 

317 

194 

33 

111 

22 

78 

36 

66 

69' 

1, 412 

Iowa 

2 







1 


2 




6 

Michigan 

26 





28 




20 



74 

New Hampshire 

3 

Z 

2 

27 

1 

2 


1 

1 



1 

41 

New York 

260 

183 

267 

217 

460 

856 

827 

604 

687 

413 

382 

163 

6,209 

Ohio- 

1 

8 

10 

7 

9 

21 

9 

10 

13 

11 

25 

13 

137 

Pennsylvania 

24 

22 

17 

12 

14 

12 

16 

12 

12 

13 

9 

17 

180 

Vermont 

12 

76 

76 

189 

71 

148 

66 

10 

6 

8 

65 

9 

736 

Wisconsin 

98 

93 

163 

no 

416 

735 

873 

614 

401 

364 

192 

338 

4,317 

Other States 

6 

12 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 


2 

2 

1 

1 

37 

Canada 

66 












56 


NEW YORK 
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Table 482. — Cheese: Receipts, gross, at five markets, by Staies of origin, 1924 — Con. 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted.] 

SAN PRANOISOO 


State 

Jan. 

Peb, 

Mar, 

Apr. 

1 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

j 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

California 

249 

343 

336 

186 

226 

247 

184 

170 

136 

158 

360 

210 

2,603' 

Colorado 

23 

18 

30 

19 

23 

17 

17 

22 

28 

29 

14 

16 

256 

T/lfthrt 

49 

267 

138 


91 

189 

256 

337 

322 

176 

263 

176 

2,262 

Elmois 

77 

1 

107 

74 

112 

161 

90 

59 

23 

84 

1 

26 

821 

"NTaw Vnrk _ . . _ 

2 

42 

22 

31 

8 


60 

27 


40 

64 

14 

310 

Oregon 

60 

72 

181 

267 

461 

428 

394 

299 

173 

243 

$6 

66 

2,710 

Wflshmgf,nn_ 

6 

2 

8 

7 

2 

7 

16 

2 


3 

1 

5 

58 

Wisconsin 

227 

193 1 

185 

112 

133 

177 

496 

187 

145 

92 

122 

148 

2,216 

Other States 

1 

32 

6 1 

40 

4 


1 

67 


6 

87 

3 


246 


Division of Statistical and Histoi ical Reseai ch. Compiled from monthly i eports of the Division of Dsdry 
and Poultry Products. 


Table 483 . — American cheese: C old->stor age holdings ^ 1916-1924^ 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year heginnmg 
May 


1915-, 

1916., 

1917., 

1918., 

1919., 

1920., 

1921., 

1922- , 

1923- . 

1921., 


May 1 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug. 1 





6,546 

7,928 

17,736 

6,027 

16,963 

13,466 

30,868 

14,077 

26,202 

7,301 

11,626 

20,395 

^478 

13.502 

37,814 

15,481 

17,507 

27,172 

16,357 

34,159 

30,054 

37,601 

29,654 

34,948 

33,130 

36,834 

45,239 

31,569 

67,596 

48,804 

62,646 

61,512 
41,284 
46, 580 
55,839 
65,864 


Sept. 1 


28,575 

46,776 

91,545 

56,742 

76,661 

60,372 

46,635 

53,625 

63,960 

76,406 


24,144 

49,579 

90,671 

42,065 

81,359 

65,007 

45,163 

49,473 

62,381 

73,153 


Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Jan. 1 

Feb.l 

82,428 

45,713 

78,087 

33,402 

72,889 

48,566 
42,969 
40,852 
57, 927 
67,905 

31,271 

37,080 

76,166 

26,626 

62,608 

39,921 

34,056 

37,291 

55,105 

58,705 

28,558 

31,855 

66,784 

19,823 

53,168 

34,116 
27,691 
33,617 
46, .566 

18,908 

22,113 

66,298 

15,486 

43,631 

25,000 

21,430 

26,603 

40,506 




Mar. 1 


Apr.l 


13,373 

15,560 

37,743 

9,837 


8,443 
9,842 
27,965 
6,760 
23 431 


17,477 
16,006 
20,603 
35 , 160 


14,294 

10,745 

14,465 

28,204 


Division of Statistical and Historical Reseaich. 

I The term American cheese” is intended to cover only those vaiictios known as twins, flats, daisies, 
Cheddars, longhorns, and squai e pi ints It does not, therefore, include all kinds of choeso made in America. 


Table 484 . — Miscellaneous varieties of cheese: Cold-storage holdings^ 1917-1924 ^ 
[Thousand pounds— i e , 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. ^ 

1 Includes cheese not classified on cold storage report and holdings of storages not repoiting by varieties. 
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Table 485. — Cheese: International tTade^ calendar years, average 1909-1918, 

annual 1991-1923 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Imports Exports 


Average 1909-1913 


1921 


Imports Exports 


Imports Exports 


1922 


Imports Exports 


1923, preliminary 


PEINCIPAL EXPOETING COTJN- 
TEIES 

Argentina 

Australia 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia - 

Penmark 

Finland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 


10,447 

360 

1,054 


16 

799 

167,260 


1,414 

478 


627 

2,086 


543 


908 

183 


14,333 

12,671 

137,180 

3,226 

27,663 

4,686 


1,474 


14,829 


12,685 


687 

1,355 

1,194 


13,308 

522 

3 

3,911 

7,160 


60,660 

127,379 

55,661 

7,011 

70,075 


1,780 

802 

0 

■■i‘894' 


16,664 

115,279 


PEmCEPAL IMPORTING COUN- 
TEIES 

Algeria 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British India 

Cuba 

Dutch Bast Indies 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Tunis 


138 


Union of South Africa.. 

United IHngdom 

United States,.... 

Other countries 


Total. 


12,298 
31,771 
4, 178 

1,314 

4,520 

767 

8,182 

49,066 

48,687 

663 

5,032 

946 

1,382 

4,991 

257,407 

46,346 

12,648 


354 

11 


7 

'V48 


1,967 

377 

S3 

41 

19 

3 

950 

5,142 

9,914 


5,778 

7,342 


10,596 

2,682 


170 


2 

16,571 

760 

1 


120,177 

2,278 

19,674 

6,989 

1,494 

32,057 

143,769 

130,054 


1,900 

1,999 

731 


7,206 

8,362 


46,152 

3,875 


196 

161 


0 

10,228 

873 

0 

'" 2^643 


116,202 

4,016 

12,034 

2,944 

1,160 

50,389 

136,646 

161,444 


2,412 


7,416 

9,847 


317 


34,329 

148 

755 

4,738 

1,375 

3,462 

36,146 

59,974 
1, 167 
4,504 
2,239 
749 

49 

312,783 


1,750 


6,0 


165 

14,381 

< 1,022 

258 

689 

296 

40 

459 

479 

11,772 

841 


48,316 

394 

1,072 

3,841 

1,491 

6,776 

60,272 

51,984 

1,540 

4,222 

1,992 

997 


1,148 

1 


39,548 

1,006 


1,042 


46,573 

6,625 


635,417 638,124 514,199 530,606 568,695 654,408 666,866 [ 684,676 


102 


2,235 

667 

453 

836 

19 

162 

581 

5,007 

985 


6,014 

,64,297 

24,930 

1,961 

5,971 

4,164 


122 


697 

126 


313,584 

64,420 

2,232 


118 

945 

8,831 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. All cheese made from milk, including 
cottage cheese.** 


J Four-year average. 

) Less than 500 pounds. 


8 One year only. 

< Eight months, May-Deoember. 


Table 486. — Cheese. No, 1 American: Average wholesale 'price per pound, New 

York, 1910-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

$0.17 

$ai7 

$0.17 

$0.17 

$0.14 

$ai4 

$ai5 

$0.16 

$a26 

$ai5 

$015 

$0.16 

$0.16 

1911 

.16 

.15 

.14 

.14 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.14 

1912 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.10 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.17 

,.17 

.16 

1918 

.17 

.17 

16. 

.16 

.13 

.14 

.14 

,16 

.18 

.16 

,18 

.16 

.15 

1914 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.14 

"is ’ 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.15 

.16 

Ti6 

:i6 

1916 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.15 

.16 

.13 

.14 

,16 

.16 

.17 

.16 

1916 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

,18 

.15 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.19 

1917 1 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.26 

.23 

.24 

,24 

1W8 

.24 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.26 

.28 

.83 

.32 

.35 

,27 

1919 

.86 

.30 

.82 

,31 

,32 

.82 

.33 

.31 

.81 

.81 

,82 


.32 

1920 

.32 

.80 

.29 

.80 

.30 

.28 

.27' 

,27 

,28i 

.28 

.28 

' .28| 

.29 

Ava914rl920 

1 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.22 

.22 i 

.22 

.23 i 


.24 

.26^ 

.23 

1921..... 

TiTi 

.21 1 

T26'j 

"".sa'i 

''.17 

.16 

__ 

" .21 1 

.21 

.22 1 

.21 

.21, 


1922 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.18 

,17 

.19 

,21 

.21 1 

.21. 




.20 

1928 

.28i 

.28 I 

.26 

.28 

.23 

.24 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.25 


.25 

1924 

4 

.22 

.22 j 

.21 

,17’ 

.17 

.20 

.21 


.22 

.20 i 

.21 

j 

.23 

.20 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the division c 
Poultry Products. 
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OLEOMARGARINE 

Table 487 . — Oleomargarine production and consumption in the United States. 

1887-^1924 


Year ended June 30 

Production 

Stocks, 
bcginnmg 
ol year 

1 

* Exports 

Stocks, cud 
of >oai 

Consumption 

Total 

Per 

capita 


JPounds 

Pofunds 

1 Poti'^ids 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1887 

121,613,637 

3 181,090 

834, 574 

423,856 

20,436, 198 

0.35 

1888 

34,325,527 

423,855 

1,729,327 

1,575,293 

31,444,762 

.53 

1880 

35,664,026 

1,575,293 

2,192,047 

1,978,094 

33,069,178 

.64 

1890 ! 

32,324,032 

1,978,094 

2,535,926 

978,660 

30, 787, 550 

.49 

1891 i 

44,392,409 

978,660 

1,986,743 

779,308 

42,604,948 

.67 

1892 i 

44,365,155 

779,368 

1,610,837 

1,021,656 

42, 512, 131 

.65 

1893 

67,224,208 i 

1,021,555 

3,479,322 : 

322, 911 

04, 143,620 

.97 

1894 

69,622,246 

322,911 

3,898,950! 

437,287 

65,608,920 

.97 

1895 

56,958,105 

437,287 

10,100,897 i 

393, 697 

46,900,808 

.08 

1896 

50,853,234 

393,597 

6,063,699 

396,404 

44, 786, 728 

.64 

1897 

45,531,207 

396,404 

4,864,351 : 

238,368 

40,839,892 

.57 

1898 

57,516,136 

223,308 

4,328,536 i 

444,745 

52,966, 163 

.73 

1899 

83,130,474 

444,745 

5,549,322 j 

787, 503 

77,238,394 

1 04 

1900 

107,045,028 

787,503 

4,256,067 i 

817,806 

102, 758, 658 

1. 86 

1901 

104,943,856 

817,806 

4,990,699 

722,237 

100,048,726 

1.30 

1902 

126,316,427 

722,237 

5,721,264 


121, 317, 410 

1.54 

1903 

73 ; 285; 940 

7, 645, 652 

653, 174 

64', 98^ 1^ 

.81 

1904 

50,203,495 

653,174 

6, 137,251 

490,822 

44,228,696 I 

.54 

1905 

52,011,716 

490,822 

7,863, 164 

600,060 

44,039,314 I 

.63 

1906 

55,434,900 

600,060 

11,794,174 

483,780 

43,767,006 1 

.51 

1907 

71,366,775 

483,780 

5,397,609 

700,823 

65,752,123 

.76 

1908 ' 

74, 188,320 

700,823 

2,938,176 

692,225 

71, 268,743 

.81 

1909 

92,282,815 

692,225 

2,889,068 

748,318 

89,337,664 

.99 

1910 1 

141,862,280 

748,318 

3,418,632 

1,165,446 

138, 026, 620 

1.61 

1911 ! 

121,162,796 

1,165,446 

3,794,939 

942,440 

117,690,862 

1.26 

1912 

128,601,053 

942,440 

3,627,425 

1,219,246 

124,668,822 

1.32 

1913 

145,227,862 

1,249,246 

2,967,582 

1,050,897 

141,858,629 i 

1.4S 

1914. 

144,021,276 

1,650,897 

2,532,821 

1,261,245 

141, 878, 107 

1,46 

1915.. , 

115,810,0-18 

1,261,246 

5,252,183 

1,661,659 

140, 157, 651 

1.42 

1916 1 

152,509.913 

1,661,559 1 

6,426,221 

1,992,726 

146,752,526 

1 47 

1917 

233,170,111 

1,992,726 

5,651,267 

2,988,197 

226,623,373 

2.23 

1918 

326,528,839 

2,988,197 

6,309,896 

3,577,733 

319, 629,407 

3.11 

1919 

359,216,571 

3,577,733 

18,570,400 

2,562,697 

311,601,307 

3.28 

1920 

391,283,143 

2,66^697 

20,952,180 

4,110,174 

368,783,386 

3.19 

1921 

281,081,511 

4,110,174 

6,219,165 

1.979,513 

276,992,980 

2.69 

1922 

390,950,373 

1,979,543 

1,989,421 

2, 265, 895 

188,674,600 

1.74 

1025 

209,182,188 

2,265,895 

2,027,546 

2,647,2)7 

206,773,240 

1.88 

1924 

239,008,749 

2,647,207 

1,124,394 

2,f>07,3i6 

238,614,306 

2. 14 


Bivi&ion of Statistical and Histoiical Research. Production and stocks from Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Evpoits from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Coniineice. 

1 Eight months, Nov. 1, 188b-June 30, 1887. 


* Stocks on Nov. 1, 1880. 
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Tabli 488. — Oleomargarine: Production in the United States, 1918-19^8 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

TJncolored; made of— 

Colored; made of— 

Total 

Animal 

and 

vegetable 

oil 

Exclu- 

sively 

vegetable 

oil 

Exclu- 

sively 

animal 

oil 

Animal 

and 

vegetable 

oil 

Exclu- 

sively 

vegetable 

oil 

Exclu- 

sively 

animal 

oil 

1018 

265, 197 

88,862 

3,307 

7, 056 

112 

1,003 

355,637 

1919 i 

211 769 

132,906 

3,391 

9,303 

9,793 

} 1, 166 

371,317 

1920 

161, 636 

190,280 

3,843 

8,961 

6,359 

94 

370, 163 

1921 

103,962 

99,266 

624 

6,960 

2,026 

30 

211,867 

1922 5*- 

104,284 

74,128 

302 

4,977 

1,383 

1 

185,075 

1923 

121,272 

93,972 

460 

7,078 

2,808 


226,680 

1923 








January 

10,484 

9,393 

23 

663 

225 


20,778 

Pehruary,- 

9,716 

8,248 

17 

657 

217 


18,754 

March — 

10,918 

8,931 

29 

631 

256 


20,766 

April 

10,009 

7,886 

28 

610 

246 


18,778 

May 

9,860 

6,676 

15 

627 

220 


17,298 

June 

7, 946 

5,483 

46 

451 

183 


14, 109 

July 

7,902 

4,881 

26 

441 

160 


13,409 

August 

9,696 

6,716 

74 

602 

178 


16,166 

September 

10,576 

7,603 

46 

693 

237 


19,054 

October 

11,492 

9,869 

39 

666 

281 


22,337 

November 

11,586 

9,640 

60 

622 

297 


22,206 

December 

11,089 

9,746 

48 

735 

309 


21,927 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from monthly reports of. the Division of 
Dairy and Poultry Products, 


Table 489. — Oleomargarine: Materials used in manufacture, 1915-1988 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 


Maiermi 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923' 

Oleo oil 

68,989 

96,662 

96,378 

97,464 

89,842 

49,676 

40,980 

67,394 

46,645 

62,266 

Coconut oil 

663 

19,763 

61,773 

69,640 

80,784 

103, 112 

66,666 

83,055 

Cottonseed oil 

49,960 

63,652 

36,454 

37,846 

39,460 

18,533 

16,420 

18,767 

, 20,640 

Milk 

21,331 

1 24,410 

61,128 

68,000 

76,000 

48,346 

79,716 

16,332 

63,939 

69,836 

69,090 

Peanut oil 

6,336 

10,498 

21,693 

38,764 

11,626 

6,922 

6,666 

Salt 

4,088 

6,118 

18,279 

21,432 

24,864 

2,132 

26,866 

16,262 

17,998 

! 20,693 

Oleo stearino 

2,036 

2,494 

8,427 

2,466 

4,868 

4,874 

4,816 

6,317 

Neutral lard 

33,446 

42,401 

46,702 

46,764 

38,466 

29,268 

2,066 

27,067 

29,668 

32,210 

Oleo stock 

897 

3,468 

7,626 

6,342 

6,804 

2,143 

2,382- 

2,766 

Butter 

2,152 

3,303 

4,648 

6,680 

6,846 

1,499 

1,107 

1,676 

1,900 

Vegetable oil 






6,669 




Corn oil 

Soybean oil 

147 

859 1 

60 

40 

35 I 

926 

461 



467 

Edible tallow 






233 



23 

Mustard-seed oil.,,. 






no 



38 

Mutton oil 


149 

14 

11 

i4 





Coloring 






26 1 



26 

Miscellaneous 






3,217 ! 

3,417! 

2,918] 

437 

Total 

188,444 

273,764 

356,882 

393,439 , 

412,572 

841,966 

233,929 i 

267,023 

294,463 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 1915-1910, Institute Margarin Manufacturers; 1920- 
1923, Annual reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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Table 490. — Oleomargarine: Production in the United StateSj 1908-1923 
[Thousand pounds— i. o , 000 omitted] 

COLORED 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Total 

1908 

393 

333 

360 

468 

463 

587 

626 

497 

580 

613 

507 

447 

6,710 

1909 

■i 

.... 



sE 

” ’’^4 

525 

"'"ms 

619 

'”m5 

"""642 

■1 

6,177 

iPifillOTVHHHMI 

414 

433 


473 


687 

624 

601 

606 


389 

362 

6,831 

1911 

359 

454 

393 

477 

639 

594 

663 

630 

614 

588 

mm 

387 

6.236 

tPjKPilliVHPMOTII 

44S 

394 

H 

53€ 

601 

616 

602 


638 

701 

686 

446 


1913 

477 

493 

Bi 

mm 

606 

616 

610 


COS 

477 

433 

396 

6,384 

Av. 1909-1913 

416 

441 

464 

627 

665 

609 

686 

664 

617 

■ 

■ 

399 

6,230 

1914 

422 

609 

488 

480 

472 

683 

807 

1,082 

1,131 

698 

626 

497 

7,595 

1916 

472 

436 

443 

648 

557 

697! 

600 

669 

684 

677 

652 

654 

6,749 

1916 

447 

569 

643 

719 

741 

759 

703 

628 

742 

738 

731 

692 

8,012 

1917 

498 

512 

573 

677 

542 

521 

508 

471 

615 

682 

687 

611 

6,595 

1918 

408 

433 

538 

608 

662 

747i 

1, 111 

1,042 

2,243 

2,716 

1,930 

921 

13,849 

1919 

1,705 

1,807 

681 

1,087 

1,719 

1,626 

1,540 

960 

1,250 

1, 139 

1,114 

996 

15,624 

1920 

934 

1,019 

1,484 

1,378 

1,368 

1,046 

936 

810 

950 

823 

618 

328 

11,600 

Av. 1914-1920 

698 

755 

693 

785 

850 

840 

881 

881 

1 1,088 

J,03<) 

865 

628 

10,003 

1921 

424 

500 

577 

692 

693 


656 

"'~482 

' 695 


613 

^418 

6,604 

1922 

415 

420 

488 

665 

670 

790 

772 

801 

917 

854 

906 

662 

8,260 

1923 

644 

1 710 

1 

864 

956 

1009 

1996 

1104 

1157 

1229 

1102 

872 

805 

11,518 


XTNOOLORED 


1908 * 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1900-1913....'^ 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1014-1920..- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

4,394 

4,669 

3,812 

7,907 

8,260 

8,463 

8,47o! 8,453 

9,697 

7,976 

6,707 

5,759 

86,673 

6,499 

6,902 

4,788 

0,786 

7,947 

6,386 

9,307 

6,701 

8,526 

8,754 

9^809 

1^702 

7,816 

9,397 

12,790 

12,497 

12,627 

9,245 

13,807 

14,786 

13,313 

13,823 

11,228 

12,623 

13,777 

15,314 

13,002 

12,652 

14>802 

14^277 

15,516 
10,885 
15, 639 
13, 199 
14,485 

12,639 
8,936 
13,738 
13, 213 
12,888 

13,466 
9,676 
11, 651 
13, 139 
12,317 

12,747 
6,806 
10,988 
13, 892 
9,724 

10,175 

5,424 

10,629 

11,036 

8,305 

8,331 

6,182 

7.287 

8.288 
7,5S7 

136,f»85 
116,332 
122' 365 
138,707 
137,637 

'6,384 

7,935 

10,503 

12, 692 

12,953 

14,009 

13,946 

12,283 

12,048 

10, 843 

9,114 

7, 336 

129,945 

7,847 

8,711 

8,9ivS 

16,490 

19,888 

22,700 

23,626 

9,602 
9,183 
11,272 
19,519 
17,959 
25, 168 
25,616 

1^030 
10,491 
116, 510 
26, 181 
28,428 
28,421 
29,899 

13,120 

12,394 

19,246 

33,374 

43,543 

34,367 

29,918 

13,310 

11,782 

21,899 

20,009 

32,434 

35, rm 

129,089 

14,063 
13,380 
23,287 
30,227 
10, ()62 
39,005 
24,705 

12, 516 
11, 993 
18,272 
12,496 
40, 100 
35, 312 
|22, 030 

1^371 
13,034 
19, 593 
35,855 
19,741 
31,701 
20,773 

12,910 
15, 243 
22,128 
31, 512 
27,431 
i36, 337 
l22, 632 

10, 786 
13,974 
22, 740 
22,912 
31,418 
30, 6<)7 
18,685 

10,319 
13,746 
24,314 
4410 
29, 135 
.44,700 
13, 537 

9,436 

tl,r30 

17, 943 

18, 949 
18, 533 
23, 726 

S,572 

138, 215 
14.5,701 
225, 158 
310,034 
345,308 
.375,059 
209, 4S1 

16, i68 

16,874 

21,282 

26,665 

24,718 

25,904 

24,769 

21,807 

24,013 

21, 602 

18,0S3 

19,359 

21,317 

15,670 

250, 939 

r8l',340 

m 

22S 150 

I0,f>81 

11,806 

12,633 

16,012 

12,623 

15,966 

10, 920 
!l3,f,«l 
18,258 

2Q,m 

17,380 

21,621 

17,91^ 

18,615 

21,473 

17,751 

20,209 

21,052 

15,010 
20, 105 
23,697 

14, 139 
17,889 
21,805 

15,375 
20, 137 
21,189 

13,356 

10,690 

16,800 

liriHll 

13, 582 
14,497 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rosoarch. 
Revenue 


Compiled from annual reports of the Buronu of Inloi ual 
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OLEO OIL 

Table 491. — Oleo oil: Exports from the United Statesj by countrieSf 1910-19^4 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omittod} 


Year ended 
June 30 

Bel- 

gium 

Ger- 

many 

1910 1 

720 

1,741 

2,720 

1,590 

2,819 

545 

29,792 

28,671 

18,042 

17,481 

16,180 

1,001 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 



1918 



1919 

6,759 

2,083 

1,370 

1,472 

1,666 

1,844 

768 

2,982 

15,983 

14,878 

13,987 

11,218 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 



Italy 


Neth- 

lerlandsl 


Swe- 

den 


[United 

King- 

dom 


Other 

Europe 


Total 

Europe 


Can- 

ada 


New- 

found- 

land 

and 

Lab- 

rador 


Other 

coun- 

tries 


Total 


766 

903 

402 

434 

387 

8,234 

760 

68 

74 

639 

798 

514 


47, 116 
67,691 
66,894 
46,337 
47,414 

32,768 

29,762 

8,082 


13,819 
36, 107 
46,630 
47,063 
41,660 


%m 

2,140 
3,128 
2,146 
I» 

4,190 

9,234 

2,248 

13 

3,860 

3,315 

3,945 

2,677 

1,2231 


21,147 
9,256 
9,r-“' 


9.244 

14,362 

30,658 

31,761 

48.244 
27,920 

19,227 

14,273 

11,082 

14,967 

12,177 


20,518 

24,613 

•20,725 

14,633 

16,221 


26,099 

21,498 

2,028 

16,769 

26,847 

29,196 

35,928 

20,562 

20,615 


122,066 

134,777 

122,372 

90,597 

94,301 

78,802 

98,987 

64,349 

50,353 

66,180 

67,812 

101,671 

113,181 

101,500 

89,707 


54 


226 

37 

476 

4,347 


2,671 

852 

234 

275 

198 


2,626 

1,632 

1,712 

1,372 

1,244 

1,030 

1,896 

1,761 

1,624 

1,612 

L 

1 , 

iS 


1,301| 


827 

1,133 


1,728 

524 

279 

1,500 

2,053 

2,230 


1,659 

1,778 


125,892 

138,697 

128,467 

92,850 

97,017 

80,482 

1102,646 

67,110 

56,603 

59,292 

74,529 

106,416 

117,174 

104,956 

92,966 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918, Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1922, and 1923, and 
reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

iincludes “Neutral lard.'' 

CATTLE DISEASES 


Table 492. — Cattle: Tuberculin testing under accredited herd plan, 1917’-i9%4 


Year ended June 30 

Cattle 
tested 1 

Number 
of reac- 
tors 

Per cent 
of reac- 
tors 

Accredited 

Passed one test 

Herds 

Cattle 

Herds 

Cattle 

1917 

20,101 
134, 143 
329,878 
700, 670 
1,866,358 
2,384,236 
3,460,849 
5,312,364 

645 

6,544 

13,528 

28,709 

63,768 

82.569 
113,844 

171.569 

3.2 

4.9 
4.1 

4.1 

3.9 
3.6 

3.3 

3.2 





1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Total 

204 

678 

2,688 

4,831 

8,016 

12,310 

19,747 

6,945 

12,076 

63,966 

110,634 

170,282 

251,254 

305,214 

883 

6,662 

10,064 

33,215 

111,710 

150,748 

216,737 

22,212 

95,131 

86,334 

445,656 

964,950 

3,176,814 

2,048,339 

13,708,899 

471,166 

3.4 

48,373 

920,870 

529,918 

4,772,886 


Bureau of Animal Industry, 

) Includes testing under area plan. 
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Table 493 . — Cattle: Status of tiiberculosis eradication work, hy States, J une 30, 

1924 


State 


Accredited 

Passed one test 

Herds 

Cattle 

Herds 

Cattle 

176 

8,328 

1,267 


10 

575 

2,155 

40,882. 

45 

1,397 

834 

6,044. 

25 

1,439 

2,004 

95,916. 

27 

683 

1,091 

8,291. 

- 468 

9,579 

1,445 

26,681. 

741 

3,469 

1,391 

6,387 

10 

341 

270 

654 

300 

11,390 

4,937 

37,075 

44 

3,247 

3,752 

60,290 

08 

3,524 

14, 826 

149,161 

636 

14,906 

1, 635 

35,974 

7,001 

77, 779 

26,096 

178,496 

3,559 

86,983 

27,451 

384,453 

915 

28,450 

6,621 

80,010 

271 

7,972 

24,034 

143,143 

111 

4,653 

1, 513 

15,481 

1,467 

16, 576 

12,477 

86,947 

1, 125 

21,550 

1,794 

19,469 

149 

4,959 

519 

6,248 

289 

6,859 

46,292 

341,448 

3,9^ 

85,538 

8,643 

171,348 

118 

3,760 

456 

15,780 

363 

14,605 

45,763 

429,902 

144 

9,026 

16,665 

239,677 

354 

13, 511 

6,819 

82,890 

15 

2,364 

1,748 

14,827 

665 

9,624 

1,861 

16,637 

269 

4,628 

605 

4,235 

4 

129 

1,958 

18,256 

7.467 

93,789 

13,490 

277,706 

61 

2,782 

101,034 

276, 155 

2,408 

62,063 

13,723 

227,229 

1,628 

28, 035 

19,909 

122,902 

407 

12,693 

241 

8,048 

491 

5,659 

22, 789 

182,383 

2,586 

43,056 

15,968 

129,543 

23 

606 

31 

750 

174 

5,697 

745 

7,302 

357 

11,234 

458 

13,915 

376 

13,097 

151 

4,506 

228 

10, 368 

602 

20,814 

]02 

3,120 

8,881 

48,524 

2,612 

47,186 

1,786 

30, 119 

1,211 

28,763 

977 

13,424 

137 

4,938 

23,292 

200,185 

493 

6,742 

4,756 

32,759 

4,261 

95,423 

30,760 

397,831 

9 

686 

4,605 

54,647 









- 48,273 

92(),37a 

0 

1 

4, 772, 836 


Eradication from areas i 


Coun- 
ties 
laving 
com- 
pleted 
one or 
more 
tests 
of all 
cattle 


Coun- 

ties 

inten- 

sively 

en- 

gaged 

in 

i testing! 
cattle 


Total 

coun- 

ties 

en- 

gaged 


Total 
cattle 
tested ® 


Total tuberculin tests, 
1917 to Juno 30,1924 


Total 

cattle 


Reactors 


Num- 

ber 


Per 

cent 


Alabama- - 
A^izona--- 
Arkansas-. 
California. 
Colorado -- 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Co- 
lumbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho -.- 
Illmois-- 
Indiana- 
lowa 

TTftnsftS - 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts— 


Michigan— 

Minnesota,- 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey- 

New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina- 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island- - 
South Carolina- 
South Dakota - .. 


Tennessee - 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont -- 
Virginia-— 


Washington. 
West Virgink 
Wisconsin— 


ools®.. 
Purebred herds in 
United States ^ 


Total-. 


42,397 


121,699 

8,007 


1,741 
1, G27| 


192, 221 
433, 156 
182,106 
460, 526 
80,940 

144,689 


1 

11 

2 

11 

3 

18 

4 

22 

3 


3 

3 

3 

4 

12 

6 

18 


121, 662 
61, 737 


696, 551 
154,497 
6,396 
312, 160 
220, 370 

237, 601 
35, 3081 
21,422 


17,733 

478, 347 
260, 849 
227, 217 
131,554 


10 


163, 130 
148, 101 


76, 858 

”9l,‘ioi 


16 


14 


23,658 

180,950 
26, 823 
426, 307 
58, 390 


140, 080 
31, 300 
28,139 
139, 507 
16,583 

120,811 

49,436 

10,003 

127,209 

108. 310 

267,303 
604.699 
551, 161 
1,009,835 
244,505 

234, 974 
95, 897 
199, 939 
186, 925 
74,090 

894, 338 
739, 972 
148, 128 
625, 520 
401, 134 

381, 198 
63,008 
93, 781 

101.310 
20,040 

866,361 
329, 493 
512, 648 
338, 357 
129,420 

352,850 
427,151 
8,002 
83,113 
109, 68(5 

2ai 586 
144, 934 
1,50, 784 
366, 025 
268, 716 

374, 298 
103, 739 
1, 144, 270 
81, 327 
413 


1,603 
1, 105 

1. 040 

1. 076 
564 

15,275 

6,198 

118 

2,053 

1,999 

2,548 
31,296 
12,608 
39, 231 
3,948 

3,879 
3,247 
3,635 
14, 548 
9,116 

22,308 
21, 867 
795 

5. 076 
^4,929 

9, 272 
1,402 
7, 7(58 
8,530 
91 

107, 702 
2,482 
9,703 
13, 25(5 
3, 258 

(Ulii 
17,427 
576 
],017 
4, 294 

1, 40;i 
1,840 
1,800 
21,043 
6,814 

8,012 

2.040 
23,893 

682 

27 

157 


1.1 

3.6 

3.7 
0.8 
3.4 

12.6 

10.5 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

1.0 

6.2 

2.3 
3.9 
L6 

1.7 

3.4 

1.8 

7.8 

12.3 

as 

3.0 
0.5 
0.9 
1.2 

2.4 

2.2 

8.3 

8.4 
0.5 

12.4 
0.8 

1.9 

3.9 

2.5 

1.7 

4.1 

7.2 

1.2 

3.9 

0.7 

1.3 

1.2 

0.0 

2.6 

2,1 

2.0 

2.1 

0.8 

6.5 

3.5 


122 


196 


5, 864, 160 


13,708,599 


471, 166 


3.4 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

1 Aocredited herd work begun in 1917; area work in 1921. 
> Includes area testing in units smaller than counties. 

» Testing in 1917 before work was organized by States. 
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Table 494. — Cattle: Tick eradication^ progress and status of the work o un^ SO, 19 S 4 


State 

Counties 

Counties 

Released counties 

Cattle dipped year 
ending 

June 30, 1924 

quaran- 

tined 

1 July 1 
1906 

quaran- 
tined 
June 30, 
1924 

Released 
counties 
tick free 

Released 
cpunties 
with one 
or more 
! infested 
herds 

Total 

counties 

released. 

Herds 

Cattle 

Alabama 

67 

7 

26 

34 

60 

680,808 

4,419,645 

Arkansas 

75 

39 

21 

16 

36 

307, 956 

1,809,394 

California : 

15 

0 

16 

0 

15 ' 



Florida 

68 

54 

3 

1 

4 

89,882 

670,662 

Georgia 

157 

4 

119 

34 

153 

223,040 

2, 943, 630 

Kentucky 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 



Louisiana 

05 

36 i 

3 

26 

29 

298, 347 

3,482,056 

Mississippi 

81 

23 1 

47 

11 

68 

126,604 

1,639,072 

Missouri 

4 ; 

0 

4 

0 

4 



North Carolina 

75 ! 

13 

46 

16 

62 

128,425 

436,891 

Oklahoma 

61 

6 

47 

8 

66 

149, 199 

1,191,389 

South Carolina 

44 

2 

35 

7 

42 

136,377 

733,160 

Tennessee 

42 

0 

41 

1 

42 

6,017 

26,183 

Texas 

199 

100 

49 j 

50 

99 

868,463 

2^ 691,766 

Virginia 

30 

4 

(») 

C) 26 

26 

437 

1,662 

Total 

976 

288 

458 

229 

687 

3, 004, 666 

39,845.189 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

1 More than 28,000 vats were In use tor official dipping during the year, 

» No bureau cooperation in 1924. 

SWINE. 

Table 495. — Swine: Number and value on farms, United States, January- 1, 

1910-1925 


Jan. 1— 

Number 

Price 
per head 

Farm 

value 

Jan. 1— 



Jan. 1 

Jana 




1 

Price 1 

Farm 

Number 

per head 
Jan. 1 

value 
Jan. X 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures In italics are census returns. 


J Preliminary. 


Table 496. — Swine: Yearly losses per 1,000 from disease, 1888-1924 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As- reported by crop reporters May 1 for year en^i^ 
Apr. 30. ,, 
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Table 497. — Swine: Number and value onfarms^ by States j January jf, 1923-1925 


State 

Number Jan. 1— 

Average pi ice per head 
Jan. 1— 

Faim value Jan. 1— 

1923 

1924 

19251 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

3925 1 








TJm- 

Thoti' 

ThoU' 


Thou- 

Thou.' 

Thm' 




sand 

sand 

sand 


saiid 

sand, 

sand 

Dollars 

Dollars 

! Dollars 

dollais 

dollars 

dollars 

Maine 

08 

70 

63 

18.30 

17.00 

1&60 

3,244 

1,390 

1,166 

New Hampshire 

30 

, 31 

28 

17.00 

16.00 

1 18 00 

510 

4% 

604 

Vermont 

59 

62 

50 

14. 00 

13.80 

1 14 00 

820 

856 

700 

Massachusetts 

72 

i 65 

55 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

1,224 

1, 105 

935 

Rhode Island 

12 

11 

8 

18.10 

18.00 

20.00 

217 

198 

160 

Connecticut 

45 

44 

35 

17.70 

18.00 

22.00 

796 

792 

770 

New York 

546 

657 

446 

15.50 

14.70 

17.00 

8,463 

1 8,188 

7,682 

New Jersey 

132 

133 

113 

17.50 

17.00 

[ 17.60 

2,310 

' 2,261 

1,978 

Pennsyhama 

1,200 

1,212 

994 

16. 00 

14.60 

16.00 

19,200 

17, 574 

15,904 

Delaware 

43 

44 

40 

11.00 

10.50 

14.00 

473 

462 

660 

Maryland 

299 

299 

254 

13.00 

1126 

12 90 

3,887 

1 3,36i 

3,277 

Virginia 

689 

655 

576 

10.50 

9.90 

10 70 

7,234 

0,484 

fi.lGI'l 

West Virginia 

316 

300 

261 

12.30 

11.00 

; 12 00 

3,887 

3,300 

3,132 

North Carolina 

1,195 

LIU 

1,000 

13.30 

12.50 

12.00 

15,894 

j 13,888 

32,000 

South Carolina 

612 

569 

m 

11.00 

11 30 

a 40 

6,732 

0, 130 

5,518 

Georgia 

1,878 

1,650 

1,486 

7.80 

8 00 

9.00 

14,648 

13,200 

111,365 

Florida 

703 

633 

670 

7.50 

7.00 

6.50 

6,272 

4,431 

3,705 

Ohio 

3,205 

3,077 

2,462 

12.10 

10.00 

12.25 

38,780 

30,770 

30,160 

Indiana, 

4,000 

3,880 

3,143 

a 00 

9.80 

11.90 

47,600 

38,024 

1 37,402 

lUinois 

5,422| 

5,368 

4,348 

12.50 

10.10 

13.60 

07,775 

54,217 

59, 133 

Michigan 

1,177 

1,166 

932 

12.60 

10.00 

14.00 

14,712 

11,650 

13,048 

Wisconsin 

1.725 

1,726 

1,294 

13 10 

9.90 

13.00 

22,698 

17,078 

16,822 

Minnesota 

3,800 

3,800 

3,116 

13.20 

10.30 

liOO 

50,160 

39, 140 

43,621 

Iowa 

11,094 

10,539 

8,058 

12.80 

10.30 

15.00 

142,003 

108,552 

134, 370 

Missomi 

4,698 

4,463 

3,481 

9 80 

8. 50 

9.30 

40,040 

37, 936 

32,373 

North Dakota 

566 

051 

586 

13.50 

10.00 

12.50 

7,641 

0, 510 

7,325 

South Dakota 

2,970 

3,208 

2,727 

13.60 

10.10 

13.20 

40,096 

32,401 

35,096 

Nebraska 

5,330 

6,543 

4,545 

12.00 

10 00 

13. 20 

01,900 

55,430 

59,994 

Kansas 

3,104 

2,980 

2,146 

11.00 

9 00 

12 00 

31, 144 

20,820 

25,762 

Kentucky 

1,205 

1, 146 

850 

S.80 

7.00 

9.00 

10, 601 

8,015 

7,731 

Tennessee 

1,654 

1,373 

1,071 

9.30 

7. 40 

9 00 

15,382 

30, 300 

9,639 

Alabama 

1 281 

1, 089 

893 

9.30 

8 80 

9.10 

11,913 

9,5)83 

8,394 

Mississippi 

1,207 

1, 063 

850 

8.00 

7.40 

8 10 

9,650 

7,800 

7,140 

Louisiana 

766 

665 

565 

7.80 

7.60 

8 40 

5,897 

5,054 

4,746 

Texas 

2,092 

1,904 

1,512 

8.80 

9.00 

30.00 

38.430 

a, 110 

15,420 

Oklahoma 

1, 101 

1, 121 

811 

8.80 

6 il) 

9 10 

32,329 

7,51b 

7,905 

Arkansas 

1,05S 

952 

847 

6.90 

0. 10 

8. 00 

7,300 

5, 807 

6,776 

Montann 

225 

m 

292 

! 13.20 

i 11.20 

12 00 

2,970 

3, 2/0 

3, 004 

Wyoming 

99 

129 

119 

12.50 

30.00 

10 50 

l,2.iH 

3, 290 

1,250 

Colorado 

502 

022 

460 

1 30. .50 

! 9.50 

31.00 

6, 216 

5, 009 

; 0, 126 

New Mexico 

89 

71 

00 

10.00 

; 9.00 

a (H) 

890 

()39 

6f)0 

Aiirona 

57 

67 

4« 

13.00 

! 9.50 

13 00 

741 

542 

538 

Utah 

108 

121 

97 

30.90 

la 10 

13.50 

1,177 

1,222 

1,110 

Nevada 

2,5 

28 

25 

14.00 

9.00 

32 00 

350 

252 

300 

Idaho 

315 

378 

340 

a 50 

9.40 

10.50 

3,622 

3,553 

3, 570 

Washington 

217 

221 

201 

14.80 

13.00 

33.00 

3, 212 

2,873 

2, on 

Oregon 

214 

220 

209 

31.20 

10.60 

31.00 

2,397 

2,310 

2,2.)9 

Cadifonua 

812 

834 

709 

31. 80 

ia50 

10.26 

9,930 

8, 757 

: 7,267 

United States 

68,427 

60, 130 

64. 234 

ass 

fl.76 

12.34 

792,5f>5 

014, 496 

069,402 


pivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
i Preliminary. 
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Table 498 . — Eoqb on farms: Cumulative percentage changes, 19^0-19^4^ 


Item 

To 

Feb, 

1 

To 

Mar. 

1 

To 

Apr, 

To 

May 

1 

To 

June 

l-^~ 

To 

July 

1 

To 

Aug, 

1 

To 

Sept, 

1 

To 

Oct. 

1 

To 

Nov. 

1 

To 

Dee, 

1 

To 

Jan. 

lof 

suc- 

ceed* 

ittg 

year 

Increases: 















Births 

P.ct 

P,et. 

P.ct. 

P.ct, 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.ct.\ 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1920 

6.8 

14.6 

sao 

64.4 

83.1 

oas 

102.0* 

113.6 

.129.4 

140.7 

147.3 

162.8 

1921 ; 

6,8 

li6 

sao 

67.4 

86.1 

95.9 

305.2 

118.4: 

136,6 

was 

156.9 

1644 

1922 

5,3 

li2 

4L8 

70.8 

8a5 

99.4 

107.6 

121.4 

142.2 

156.0 

163,5 

168.9 

1923 

6.2 

17.2 

44.6 

76.0 

9^2 

106.1 

113.6 

127.2 

147.8 

16a 4 

1641 

168.3 

1924 

3.1 

10.6 

3ai 

60.4 

77.3 

84.5 


90.1 


9a2 

11L7 




Brought on farm?*-- 














1920 

3.3 

6.2 

9.2 

11.9 

14.9 

17.1 


19.2 


22.1 

2&4 

2a 8 

32.0 

35.0 

1921 

3.0 

8.6 

9.9 

12.7 

15.0 

ia7 


187 


21.1 

241 

28,1 

31,5, 

36.1 

1922 

3.2 

6.6 

9.7 

12.9 

laa 

19.0 


2L6 


240 

27.1 

31.2 

849 

39.6 

1923.... 

3.4 

5.9 

a7 

11.7 

14.0 

lao 


17.8 


19.2 

21.0 

243 

27.7 

342 

1924 

1.7 

8.4 

I AO 

6.3 

7.6 

a? 


9.6 


10.6 

11,8 




Total increase 2 — 















1920 1 

9.1 

20.7 

45.2 

783 

98.0 

110.4 

121.21 

135.7! 

1648 

169.51 

179.3 

187.8 

1921 

8.8 

21.1 

47.9 

80.1 

101.1 

112.6 

123.9 

139. 6 

160.7 

nao 

188.4 

1946 

1922 

ae 

20.8 

61.6 

m.7 

105.0 

11 a 4 

129.2 

145.4 

169.3 

187.2 

198.4 

2044 

1923 ’ 

9.6 

23.1 

63.2 

87.7 

109.2 

121.1 

130.9 

146.4 

leas 

182.7 

191.8 

1946 

1924 

4.8 

14.0 

38.1 

68.7 

84.9 

93.21 


99.7 

108. 7 

123.6 




Decreases: i 















Moved off— 















1920 

11.7 

20,7 

80.2 

40.7 

63.3 

62.9 


784 


79.6 

90.6 

102.3 

116.9 

129.4 

192L 

10.8 

21.8 

31.9 

42.8 

6a 3 

62.3 


70.2 


79.6 

90.9 

103.2 

117.3 

1346 

1922 

10.4 

20,6 

31.4 

“41.6 

63.6 

64.2 


71.8 


81.5 

91.6 

105.2 

na4 

13L9 

1923 

11.1 

20.4 

31.6 

42.8 

63.4 

62.6 


69.7 


77.4 

843 

97.1 

11 L 6 

126.4 

1924 

11.0 

20.5 

29.6 

37.3 

4a 1 

54.0 


60.1 


06.5 

72.5 




Slaughtered on farms— 















1920 

6.1 

10.0 

11.7 

12.8 

ia5 

13.9 


144 


16.1 

15.6 

17.1 

22.4 

35,2 

1921 

6.8 

10.6 

12.2 

lao 

13.4 

ia7 


341 


14.6 

16.3 

16.6 

21.9 

342 

1922 

a3 

9.3 

10.9 

11.7 

12.6 

12,7 


lai 


13,4 

las 

15.3 

19.4 

345 

1923 

6.7 

9.2 

ia9 

11, 8 

12.3 

12.7 


lai 


ia4 

141 

16,4 

19.6 

342 

1924 

4.6 

6.8 

8.1 

aa 

a7 

ao 


9.1 


9.2 

9.4 




Dled- 















1920. 

2.0 

4.8 

ai 

12.6 

ia2 

17.3 


19.4 


21.6 

241 

26.5 

2a5 

342 

1921 

2,0 

a9 

7.2 

10.8 

las 

15.6 


17.6 


20.0 

23.6 

246 

29.3 

31.3 

1922 

2.2 

4.4 

0.6 

14.6 

18.0 

20.6 


22.7 


25.6 

29.71 

32.8 

34.9 

37.2 

1923 

2.1 

6.7 

12.9 

19.2 

2a6 

26.6 


29.4 


32.9 

37.1 

40.2 

42.8 

46.4 

1924„ 

2,0 

4.4 

9.4 

13.1 

lao 

17.9 


19.7 


21.6 

23.7' 




Total decreases— 















1920 

19.8 

86.6 

60.0 

66.1 

82.0 

941 


1042 

116.2 

130.31 

145,9 

166.8 

1948 

1921 

19.6 

36,3 

61.3 

66.6 

80.0 

91.6 


101.9 

114 2 

129.8 

146.4 

16a6 

1941 

1922 

ia9 

3i3 

61,9 

67.7 

84.1 

97.6 


107.6 

12 a 6 

135.0 

163.3 

172.7 

1946 

1923 

lao 

36.3 

5a 4 

7a8 

89.2 

101.9 


112.2 


123.7 

135.6 

162.7 

1740 

mo 

1924 

17.6 

81,7 

47.0 

5a9 

7a8 

80.8 


sao 


9a 2 

106,6 




Net change: 















1920 

-10*7 

-14.8 

-4.8 

-1-10.2 

+iao 

+16.3 


- 17.0 


-19.5 

+24 6 

+23.6 

+12.6 

-7.0 

1921 

-10. 8 

-16.2 

-3.4 

-i-iaa 

+ 21,1 

+21,0 


-22.0 

_ 

-26.3 

+3a9 

-('30.6 

+19,9 

+44 

1922 

-10.4 

-13.5 

-0.4 

+16.0 

+ 20.9 

+20.9 


h21,6 


h249 

+34 3 

+33.9 

+26,7 

+48 

1923 

-0.3 

-12.2 

-2.2 

+13.9 

+ 20.0 

+19.2 


-ia7 


- 22.7 


+30.0 

+17,8 

-46 

1024 

-12.8 

-17.7 

-a 9 

+ 7.8 

+14.1 

+12.4 


-10.8 


-las 

+17.9 




On hand compared with 

Ta— 1 












Jan, 1 *— 

1920 

89.3 

86,2 

96.2 

110.2 

mo 

116.3 


U7.0 


119.6 

1246 

1246 

112.6 

940 

1921 

89.2 

84,8 

96.6 

113.6 

121,1 

121,0 


122.0 


126.8 

130.9 

130.6 

119.9 

1044 

1922 

'89,6 

86.6 

90.6 

116,0 

120.9 

120.9 


121.6 


124.9 

1343 

133.9 


1048 

1923 

90.7 

87.8 

07.8 

iiao 

120.0 

119.2 


118.7 


122.7 

133,3 

130.0 

117.8 

945 

1924 

87.2 

82.3 

91.1 

107.8 

114.1 

iia4 


110.8 


112.5 

117.9 


















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Based on reports of about 7,500 farmers reporting monthly 
for their own farms, 


I Number on hand, January Leach year«100%* , , ^ * . x t 

> Corrective factor 0.905 applied to births and brought on farms figures prior to January, 1924. 



Table 499. — Hogs: Summary of spring and fall pig surveys 
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Intended fan owing* 

(Sows bred or to be bred) 

Spring, 

1926, 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

192i 

iH 1 — 1 iH T-1 1-1 f-(rH T-tT- |i— I t— 1 


PaU, 

1924, 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1923 

Per cent 
119 3 
117.9 
112.1 

130.6 

137.6 

101.6 

105.1 

113.2 
108.8 

113.6 
90.9 

106.5 

108.7 

124.1 

103.5 

113.7 
112.4 

91.7 

89.8 

81.9 
88.7 

80.9 

92.1 
82.4 
88.6 

140.2 

103.0 

88.9 

91.2 
88.6 

Spring, 

1924, 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1923 

Per cent 

130.3 
111.0 
124 0 

134.4 
92 3 
90 8 

117.3 

104.4 

109.4 

112.2 

106.1 

98.9 

108.5 

113.3 

124.2 

111.0 

117.9 

C0'<!lie0Ot-t>C01>Ci0 00WO«O 

SSSSSSSgdi&SsS 

Pall, 

1923, 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1922 

Per cent 
160.2 

192.2 

165.8 
134.4 

165.2 
111.6 

149.3 

128.9 

137.4 

112.4 
137.0 

127.6 

125.9 

133.8 

140.7 

118.9 
127.3 

<N«OCOOOO»«3'iiiCOO’^OM.‘0 

T-tiHT-IrHtHT— ( i—It— ICT i— < tHt— ( 1— t 

bO 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1922 

Per cent 
137.4 

146.6 

128.3 

115.3 
64 9 
96.2 

110.4 

119.1 

119.2 

96.1 

107.2 
106 3 

101.2 

102.7 

106.7 
102.6 
110.1 

0.ifU>rJHI>00»l>-05»OC<IC«03 

Fall, 

1922, 

com- 

paied 

with 

actual 

1921 

g i i i i i i® i i i i® t 

g 1 1 < 1 1 i«a too ' • • ' 

t i i ; i i i i i i 

0^ 1 t 1 1 1 t t 1 If t 1 

lilt 1 1 i 1 If 1 

r-i-ieoe<jNcOr-«'^ lT-t^-o« 

r-t t> 03 od T-^ 0 > 00 )cdoitdo> 

Average number of pigs saved 
per litter i 

1924 

Fall 

Wl-rHai»OC«'eOtHC» rJIrHOO^ COOOr-4T-H 
csqDt^)idt.Ii>cD«du£ o«D>oco 

iHt^TtlCO00«3ti<«O«5t>*TH«OlC 

cdtdd«dkdtdtdtd>d'^td*d>d 

Spring 

e!i*oo»c« cot-t-o 
uS <d to «d >o cd voiotdfd 

t004i-<t^'<4<00300>fr»l>»T-(0 

kd»did»d»d»d'<j5»dii?'^'^td»d 

1923 

Fall 

tHOC 0»0 TfliOOtOO 

cd ad «d cd >d cd uS id idcdadcd id^dxi^'^ 

C0tOOOTd4fr*00r*4O»-<44tOoO 

»d»did®»d'^td»d’^ti<'d‘d‘d 

Spring 

H93|aOOO>OOOOC4t<- '<^C9B>OOC4 «01-l09^• 

cptdidtdtdididtdad >did>do idid-T^!^ 

•<i<003iOeOC»>OOOCDU3TH03 
id «d »d >d ti? »d >d MS 


Fall. 

1924, 

com- 

pared 

with 

fall. 

1923 

■gO-^OOSlOOCIiC^OS -TtlO-^TH 

» ,H ® id c>i i-I o r-I go tdoi-^oo csic<i-^o5 

^ OOOt-O)'^ OOOOOOO iNt^CiOOO OOOOt't^ 

SOC<»0©»fSTt.'.l<MO»0>HTHTit» 

Ttt.cdMseii-iajtfj'^jMST-Jid'^os 

ISOCOI>fDCO«00000»%^ 

Sows farrowed 

Spring, 

1924, 

com- 

pared 

with 

spring, 

1923 

Percent 

87.5 

83.7 
89.1 

107.0 

60.0 

76.6 

77.6 

52.3 

83.0 

98.1 

86.8 

87.7 
78.6 

84.5 

82.5 
77.9 

74.4 

03'(t<e<susaocoooL‘»csio»too3r>. 

MrHOodidT-i-4»dMC<iQ^oi 

5Soojf»t>.t'-oooot'-o>QOo6eoi'- 

Fall, 

1923, 

com- 

pared 

with 

fall, 

1922 

Per cent 

125.8 

168.4 

112.8 
132.9 
124.2 

114.8 

113.9 
106.8 

103.8 

117.4 

108.9 
100.7 
110.1 

97.3 

86.3 
75.2 
84.0 

t'.ec03i>04i'-i>sox'-'tf»0eoo» 

Spring. 

1923, 

com- 

pared 

with 

spring 

1922 

Per cent 
82.0 

103.6 
127.2 

90.2 
100.0 
108 1 
105.9 

98.6 
107.4 

104.1 

95.7 
98.9 

99.8 

92.6 

102.6 
8u.5 
89. 5 

OOCOOOcOTH03rHO'!t<OCOeO 

r>Ii-^oOMs«duseood«drH^‘T.|icd 

OOOT-(OOiHOlH»HOTrMO 

1 — ItHt-TtHt— ( r-ti— (»— I'rttHtHtHtM 

Fall, 

1922, 

com- 

pared 

with 

fall, 

1921 

■g O »-< 0> CT CO O N ■^ItHCOO 

'i|4rHUS«O00tOC4T-1iHO3O3|>.w}1 

Spring, 

1922, 

com- 

pared 

with 

spring 

1921 

« i i i i i i" 1=^ i® i i i i 

^ ! 1 1 ! : IS 'S 1 1 1 .S3 1 

K i i ( i i fr-f li-4 f 1 1 1 

» 1 III 1*^ 1 

Qy 1 1 (if 1 1 It II 1 

~ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 It II 1 

lib 8 
122 0 
122 3 
122.3 

110.5 
122.3 
120.7 
125.0 

130.5 

126.5 
139 8 
122.8* 

State 


Maine,- - — 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jerjffly 

Pennsylvania - 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia . 

West Virginia 

North Carolina. _ 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois- 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

[Missouri. 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

JEansas 

Com Belt » 
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Tabl:b 500. — Hogs: Receipts and shipments at principal markets and all markets^ 

1900-1924 


[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 
RECEIPTS 


Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kan- 

sas 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

8 , 109 

ilG 

1,792 

0) 

3,094 

2,201 

8,290 

109 

1,924 

0) 

3,716 

2,414 

7,895 

87 

1, 330 

79 

2,279 

2,247 

7, 326 

147 

1, 668 

151 

1,969 

2,231 

7,239 

i62 

1, 955 

281 

2,227 

2,300 

7, 726 

191 

2,026 

403 

2,508 

2,294 

7, 275 

193 

1,923 

551 

2, 676 

2,394 

7.201 

241 

2, 065 

487 

2,924 

2, 254 

8,131 

280 

2, 560 

703 

3, 715 

2,426 

6,619 

! 242 

2,473 

868 

3,093 

! 2,136 

6, 587 

187 

2,054 

541 

; 2, 086 

1,894 

7,103 

220 

3, 124 

666 

3, 168 

2, 367 

7, 181 

222 

2,530 

i 388 

2,523 

2,886 

7, 571 

247 

2, 584 

404 

2.508 

2,543 

6,618 

256 

2,569 

515 

2,266 

2,259 

7,652 

344 

i 2,592 

464 

2,531 

2,643 

9,188 

467 

* 3,057 

968 

2,979 

3,117 

7,109 

352 

2,708 

1, 062 

2,277 

2,797 

8, 614 

384 

3,266 

762 

3,.328 

3,430 

8,672 

868 

3, 051 

588 

3,141 

3,179 

7, 526 

341 

3,399 i 

413* 

2,466 

2,708 

8,148 

334 

3, 330 

382 

^205 

2,665 

8,156 

395 

3, 606 

510 

2,656 

2,830 

10, 46U 

495 

4,831 

486 

3,615 

3. 649 

10,443 

560 1 

4,580 

392 

2,933 

3, 978 


St. 

Paul 

Total 
Sioux nmo 
City mar- 
kets 

600 

833 18,324 

617 

960 20,135 

608 

1,008 17,291 

700 

1,008 10,861 

882 

1,113 17,816 

855 

l,i?99 19,262 

861 

1,158 18,939 

867 

1.289 19, 2H 

1, 133 

1.3S1 22,677 

725 

1,077 18,020 

836 

1,044 15,582 

911 

1,349 20,720 

984 

i,698 20,3S2 

1, 257 

1,633 20,676 

1,690 

1,267 19,044 

2, 166 

1,761 21,840 

2, f)75 

2,131 26,781 

1,9?8 

2,149 22,360 

2,061 

2,421 20,607 

2,190 

2,322 26,237 

2,247 

2,173 23,187 

2,210 

1,730 22,798 

2,623 

1,856 24,601 

3, 338 

2,989 32,320 

3, 751 

3,732 32,612 


mar- mar- 
kets kets 
re- re- 
port- port- 
ing ing 


SHIPMENTS 


3900... 

1,152 

(2) 

418 

0} 

0} 

37 

S3 

45 

no 

2,145 


y) 

1901... 

1, 301 

(2) 

370 

0 

(-<) 

49 

117 

55 

123 

2, 015 

(») 


1903... 

1,252 

(2) 

143 1 

(i> 


170 

91 

29 

143 

1,828 i 

('’) 

h 

1903... 

1, 238 

(^) , 

^249 


M , 

51 

122 


539 

2,249 

(») 

(*) 

1904... 

1, h2t) 


373 1 

(^) ! 

0 ! 

211 

93 

72 

614 

2, 0«« 

(0 

y) 

1905... 



487 i 

0) 


172 

08 

33 

279 

3, 067 

y) 

y) 

19m»... 

i,7ri 

(*> 

iH3 I 



171 

60 

20 

145 

2 7^0 

0 

0) 

190/... 

I,7i2! 

f»> 

753 

0) 


319 

H7 

73 

240 

3, oil 

0 1 

0 

19(‘S.. 

l,^70 

(^) 

;u 


h 

284 

84 

253 

237 

3, 439 

C) 

h) 

3909.. 

1,904 

0 

891 


0 

278 

47 

137 

ISO 

3, 197 

(*) 

0 

1910... 

1,202 

(*) 

616 

(*) 


238 

34 

194 

18(» 

2. 169 

C») 

C») 

1911., 

1,627 

(») 

880 

(0 

0 

217 

I ‘^3 

214 

320 

3, 239 


C) 

1912... 

1,673 


(>79 

(’) 

0 

407 

167 

228 

522 

3, 576 

h) 

0 

1913... 



918 

(=) 

0 

381 

70 

320 

i 453 

3,815 

0 


1914... 

1,291 


989 

y) 

0 

331 

153 

1 531 

j 230 

3, 625 


in 

1915... 

1,133 

11 

991 

01 

417 

031 

' 174 

795 

* 671 

4, 784 

! 3,830 

* 8,020 

1916- . 

1,405 

22 

1,071 

98 

445 

726 

92 

1, 181 

i 824 

5, 864 

1 6, 115 

11,979 

1917... 

1,219 

27 

1, 020 

204 

295 

796 

87 

868 

891 

6, 473 

7, 098 

12,571 

1918... 

971 

18 

980 

166 

627 

889 

286 

877 

911 

5, 624 

8, 749 

14,373 

1919— 

1,101 

33 

1,420 

102 

623 

648 

209 

1 868 

013 

6,817 

1 8, 549 

14,366 

1920— 

L657 

32 

1,721 

65 

602 

710 

330 

S 342 

879 

6, 338 

8,900 

15,298 

1921... 

2,170 

22 

2,044 

98 

486 

695 

267 

511 

690 

6,983 

7, 726 

14,709 

1922 

1,852 

t 28 

2, 378 

94 

583 

613 

355 

482 

666 

7, 050 

8, 276 

16,332 

1923 

2, 370 

102 

2,990 

108 

889 

869 

455 

609 

1, 206 

9, 597 

0, 545 

19, 142 

1924.... 

2,989 

109 

3,010 

44 

1, 065 

867 

029 

835 

1,492 

11,040 

I 9,163 

I 

20,203 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1015 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stocfc- 
ywdc^panies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Moats and 
Wool Division. Prior to 1916 shiprnents compiled from yearbooks o f stockyard companies, except East 
Bt. Lotus <1^ to 1905 from fourteenth annual report of Bureau of Animal Industry; 1907 to 1914 from Me^ 

figures fiom data of the reporting service of the Live- 

^ Not in operation. 


* Figures not available prior to 1916, 
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Year 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1900 

1,602 

1,206 

1,240 

1,190 

1,424 

1,333 

1,043 

1,026 

1,029 

1, 303 

1,428 

1,414 

1001 

1,628 

1,467 

1, 174 

1,222 

1,623 

1,275 

1,461 

1,110 

940 

1, 150 

1,694 

1,811 

1902 

1,609 

1,489 

1,197 

995 

1,148 

1,174 

824 

827 

778 

1,068 

1,229 

1,374 

1003 

1,316 

1, 176 

088 

1,016 

1,196 

1,171 

1,107 

961 

875 

836 

1,068 

1,437 

1904 

1,440 

1,446 

1,113 

1,126 

1,213 

1,200 

660 

1,035 

762 

940 

1,369 

1,417 

1005 

1,610 

1,269 

1,249 

1,043 

1,297 

1,367 

699 

935 

884 

1,128 

1,313 

1,473 

1006 

1,608 

1,356 

1,206 

1,076 

1,306 

1,372 

1,144 

1, 149 

837 

947 

1,046 

1,221 

1907 

1,499 

1,332 

1,166 

1,210 

1,465 

1,312 

1,298 

1,020 

925 

930 

894 

1,403 

1908 

2,226 

1,672 

1,446 

1,086 

1,464 

1,315 

1,072 

992 

937 

1,3^3. 

1,580 

i,m 

1909 

1,703 

.1,359 

1,602 

1,161 

1,299 

1,187 

929 

823 

846 

966 

1,184 

1,261 

1910 

1,179 

1,128 

934 

788 

1,057 

1,138 

892 

893 

687 

768 

1,020 

1,134 

1911 

1,270 

1,302 

1,518 

1,304 

L621 

1,487 

1,200 

976 

970 

1,231 

1,533 

1,451 

1912 

1,908 

1,612 

1,368 

1,262 

1,381 

1,218 

1,092 

846 

763 

1,093 

1,207 

1,387 

1913 

1,640 

1,315 

1, 170 

1,154 

1,267 

1,328 

1,129 

1,095 

1,081 

1, 163 

1,238 

1,666 

Av. 1909-1913. 

1,540 

1,343 

1,316 

1,132 

1,303 

1,272 

1,048 

927 

369 

1,042 

1,246 

1,378 

1914 ' 

T479r 

1,328 

1,182 

1,001 

1,066 1 

1,167 

927 

832 

827 

1,093 

1,168 

1, 640 

1016 

1,669 

1,040 

1,611 

1,080 

1,2341 

1,222 

1,037 

921 

803 

848 

1,387 

2,086 

1916 

2,313 

1,960 

1,616 

1, 154 

l,366i 

1,283 

1,090 

1,221 

954 

1,407 

1,996 

2,091 

1917 

2,199 

l,697l 

1,367 

1,206 

1,320 i 

1,126 

1,083 

767 

646 

902 

1,286 

1,481 

1918 

1,657 

hm 

1,963 

1,697 

1,464 1 

1,246 

1.366 

1,047 

932 

1,376 

1,794 

2,207 

1919 

2,418 

1,978 

1,031 

1,671 

3.644 1 

1,680 

1,314 

829 

913 

1,129 

1,486 

2,049 

1920 

2,136 

1,367 

1,630 

1,069 

1,686 

1,433 

1, 131 

988 

796 

894 

1,381 

1,6U 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1,982 

1,691 

1,643 

1,262 

1,397 

1,308 

1, 134 

942 

824 

1,093 

1,498 

1,875 

1921 

1,916 

Uof 

1,346 

1,276 

1,840 


"i,iffl 

l,092i 

946 

1,092 

1,469 

1,568 

1922 

1,786 

1,454 

1,303 

1,130 

1,620 

1,646 

1,263 

1,216 

1,104 

1,299 

1,631 

1,905 

ElMHilllilill 

2,173 

1,879 

2,017 

1, 778 

1,840 

1,730 

1.827 

1, 616 

1,616 

1,917 

2,0491 

2,216 

1924... 

2,609 

2,202 

1,913 

1,662 

1,666 

1,762 

1,678 

1,297 

1,218 

1,490 

1,891 

2,686 


Division of Statistical and Historical Bcsearoh, Prior to 1910‘from yearbooks of stockyard companies; 
subsequent figures compiled from data of the, reporting service of tbe Livestock, Meats and Wool Divi- 
sion, 

















904 Tearhook of the Dejiarpinent of Agric^ture, 


Table 503 . — Hogs: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards j 1915-1924 
[Thoiisands— i. e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Market 

1916 : 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany, N. Y 


26 

50 

5 

2 

2 

1 

0) 

0) 

(0 

Amariil’o, Tex 

11 

! 26 

19 

11 

2 

7 

8 

1 106 

65 

21 

Atlanta, Ga 



36 

47 

83 

68 

91 

124 

201 

159 

Autnista, Ga - 



7 

8 

9 

7 

10 

11 

11 

7 

Baltimore, Md 

959 

1,002 

810 

805 

903 

1, 154 

1, 238 

1,343 

1, 547 

1,513 

Boston, Mass 

8 

22 

* 20 

34 

22 

14 

8 

8 


S 

Buffalo, N. Y 

1,806 

1,692 

1, 114 

1,301 

1, 352 

1,494 

1, 603 

1,475 

1, 831 

1,656 

nhft.tf.annngn j TenH . . 


16 

i 14 

13 

14 

11 

17 

13 

16 

19 

nhayATinPj Wyo 



9 

1 

3 

10 

45 

35 

69 

170 

Chicago, iOl.-l 

7,652 

9,188 

7, 169 

8,614 

8,672 

7, 526 

8,148 

8,156 

10, 460 

10,443 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

1, 180 

1,260 

1,239 

1,463 

1,674 

1,478 

1,435 

1,347 

1,401 

1,365 

Cleveland, Ohio 

97 r 

970 

898 

1,314 

1, 084 

1, 012 

960 

1, 092 

1, 185 

1,269 

Dallas, Tex 


101 

87 

62 

4.5 

56 

52 

71 

111 

108 

i)aytoh, Ohio 

118 

91 

88 

118 

108 

J29 

131 

139 

167 

101 

Denver, Colo 

34 1 

467 

352 

384 

36S 

341 

334 

396 

495 

509 

Detroit, Mich 

543 

650 

431 

408 

389 

444 

359 

445 ! 

538 

5.56 

East St. Louis, 111 

2.692 

3,057 

2,706 

3,256 

3, 651 

3,399 

3,330 

3,006 i 

4,831 

4,580 

El Paso, Tex 

4 

13 

21 

19 

17 

15 

29 

36 

27 

28 

E vonsville, ind 


139 

143 

222 

255 

243 

219 

235 

256 

191 

Port Wayne, Ind_ 









58 

91 

Port Worth, Tex 

464 

968 

1,062 

763 

688 

413 

382 

510 

480 

392 

Po&toria, Ohio 

68 

76 

67 

96 

79 

99 

107 

105 

111 

117 

Indianapolis, Ind-- 

2,435 

2,576 

2,361 

2,750 

2,936 

2,897 

2, 695 

2,267 

2,870 

2,806 

Jacksonville, Fla 


12 

16 

72 

78 

lOO 

99 

81 

107 

80 

Jersey City,'N. J 

1, 175 

1,137 

744 

566 

468 

629 

509 

458 

613 

535 

Kansas City, Mo_- 

2,531 

2,979 

2,277 

3,328 

3,141 

2,466 

2,205 

2,655 

3,616 

2,033 

Knoxville, Tenn 

11 

11 

15 

12 

37 

42 

14 

57 

44 

52 

Lafayette, Ind 1 

98 

119 

123 

186 

19S 

204 

100 

105 

120 

112 

Lancaster, Pa ! 

19 

26 

308 

578 

63 

185 

44 

76 

1.56 

81 

XiSredo, Tex 









2 

3 

LosAngdes, Calif. 










270 

Louisville, Ky 

393 

738 

680 

758 

750 

428 

382 

497 

626 

470 

Marion, Ohio 




49 

156 1 

217 

95 

109 

103 

82 

Memphis, Tenn...... 


1 

(1) 

3 

11 

30 

8 

10 

85 

80 

Milwaukee, Wis 

583 1 

536 

411 

646 

585 

5,54 

489 

466 

555 

523 

Montgomery, Ala 



10 

48 

171 

109 

97 1 

95 

73 

62 

Moultrie, Ga 







42 1 

52 

33 

30 

Nashville, Term 


337 

479 

681 

727 

015 

436 

517 

492 

312 

Newark, N. J 









570 

605 

Now Orleans, La 


61 

58 

50 

03 

03 

50 

41 

40 

50 

New York, N. Y 

363 

349 

552 

6'51 

677 

i 

7.55 

902 

1, Oifl 

1, 160 

1, 199 

North Salt Lake, Utah i 


59 

42 

46 

53 

34 

56 

84 

231 

475 

Ogden, Utah : 



57 

59 

104 

78 

177 

198 

256 

280 

Oklahoma, Okla 

486 

759 

634 

571 

470 

3U 

371 

504 

488 

.325 

Omaha, Nebr 

2,643 

3,1X7 i 

2,707 

3,430 

3, 179 

2, 708 

2, 665 

2,8;i9 

3,619 

3,978 

Pasco, Wjish 




0 

*i 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9 

Peoria, 111 

2.M 

370 

262 ^ 

395 

390 

351 

421 

386 

573 

880 

Philadelphia, Pa j 

168 

227 

219 

273 

315 

481 

485 

473 

358 

375 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

1,091 

878 

1,746 i 

1,808 

1,779 

2,439 

2,277 

2, 690 

3,054 

3,038 

Portland, Oreg 

303 

323 

222 

228 

205 

175 

150 

224 

287 

357 

Pueblo, Colo 

5 

19 

17 

23 

24 

14 

5 

11 

16 

38 

Richmond, Va 

Roanoke, Va 

73 

99 

78 1 

00 

156 

212 

170 

219 

273 

9 

329 

10 

St. Joseph, Mo _..r 

1,698 

2,199 

1,920 

2,351 

2,126 

1,914 i 

1, 785 

2,061 

2,457 

2,234 

St. Paul, Minn.. 

2, 155 

2,674 

1,928 

2,051 

2, 190 

2,247 : 

2,209 

2, 523 

3,338 

3*751 

San Antonio, Tex 

36 

59 

40 

30 

25 

39 

70 1 

63 

61 i 

64 

Seattle, Wash.. 


179 

130 

127 

126 

95 

134 

161 

218 

275 

Sioux City, Iowa 

1,761 i 

2,131 

2, 149 , 

2,421 

2,322 : 

2, 173 

1, 739 j 

1,850 1 

2,989 j 

3,732 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.__ 



6 

62 

174 

247 

452 ^ 

533 

503 ! 

122 

Spokane, Wash... 

6 

37 

38 

44 

60 

47 

33 

48 

82 

133 

toingfleld, Ohio 









64 

91 

Toledo, Ohio 

250 i 

304 

278 

256 

232 

264 

148 

140 

158 

154 

Washington, D. 0 


82 

68 

56 

72 

102 

113 

132 

166 

193 

Wim^K%8 

476 

673 

495 

618 

494 

382 

369 

670 

706 

734 

Discontintied* 

448 

530 

466 

$39 

496 

557 

527 

533 

101 

3t 

Total 

36,213 

43,265 

38,042 

44,863 

44,409 

42,121 

41, 101 

44,007 

56,330 

55,414 


1 Not over 500. , 

4 Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 



Fm^% Animals amd their Products— Hogs. 905 

Table 503 .-— RecHptSf local slaughter j and sfocker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 1915-1924 — Continued 

[Thousaads— i. e., 000 omitted] 

LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


Market 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany, N.Y 



3 

1 

2 

2 

0) 

0) 


(0 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Ga 



27 

24 

37 

42 

61 

62 

95 

78 



5 

3 

5 

5 

7 

9 

7 

6 

Baltimore, Md 

726 

747 

558 

514 

661 

874 

1,013 

1,020 

1,202 

1,197 

Buffalo, N. Y 


784 

488 

617 

730 

G31 

670 

663 

'834 

'849 

Chattanooga, Tenn._ 




7 

' 13 

11 

! 17 i 

13 

16 

19 

Chicago, III 

6,519 

7,784 

5,950 

7,643 

i 7, 572 

5,870 

5,977 

6,323 

8,092 

7,451 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

656 

601 

688 

706 

1 823 

1 789 

898 

669 

784 

854 

Cleveland, Ohio.. 

826 

776 

578 

860 

729 

i 610 

68$ 

750 

927 

987 

Dallas, Tex 


101 

87 

62 

45 

56 

52 

71 

in ! 

108 

Dayton, Ohio 

83 

67 

67 

60 

61 

76 

83 

99 

101 

102 

Denver, Colo-> 

331 

444 

327 

366 

336 

310 

311 

367 

394 

459 

Detroit, Mich 


661 

297 

287 

336 

360 

269 

279 

358 

360 

East St, Louis, 111 

1,600 

1,987 

1,680 

2,276 

2,231 

1,678 

1,289 

1,229 

1,842 

1,670 

El Paso, Tex 



15 

- 7 

9 

11 

14 

i 17 

22 

25 

Evansville, Ind. 


24 

36 

40 

31 

80 

73 

65 

78 

52 

Fort Wayne, Ind 









18 

19 

Fort Worth, Tex 

392 

860 

797 

568 

464 

322 

277 

i 416 

377 

349 

Fostoria, Ohio - 


1 

27 

13 

10 

10 

U 

7 

9 

11 

Indianapolis, Ind 

i, 496 

1, 511 

1,326 

1,394 

1,434 

1,359 

1,377 

1,528 

1, 792 

1,577 

Jacksonville, Fla 



15 

68 

66 

72 

47 

26 

26 

19 

Joi-sey City, N. J 

1, 175 

1,137 

744 

666 

4(>8 

629 

509 

458 

513 

535 

Kaasas City, Mo 

2, 114 

2,527 

1,978 

2,655 

2, 600 

1,838 

1, 713 

2,052 

2,721 

1,872 

Knoxville, Tcnn 

Lafayette, Ind-._ 

1 

4 

6 

1 

3 

2 

9 

18 

22 

28 


57 

39 

33 

37 

40 

44 

66 

61 

68 

Lancaster, Pa * 




8 

13 

11 

17 

20 

20 

27 

Laredo, Tex 









2 

3 

Los Angeles, Calif 









211 

268 

Louisville, Ky^ 

129 

168 

132 

138 

173 

156 

1^ 

231 

.366 

m 

Marion, Ohio 




2 

10 

13 

16 

29 

28 

26 

Memphis, Tenn 





2 

1 

4 

6 

65 

69 

Milwaukee, Wis«--.; 

Montgomery, Ala 

i 666 

629 

394 

463 

534 

609 ! 

482 

459 

548 

516 





3 

5 

2 

a 

5 

3 

Moultrie, Ga 








. 26 

45 

26 

19 

Nashville, Tenn 


29 

46 

57 

67. 

82 

113 

125 

180 

186 

Newark, N.J 









676 

605 

New Orleans, La 


52 

41 

38 

43 

45 i 

40 

34 

42 

42 

New York, N.Y 

363 

849 

552 

661 

677 

755 

902 

1,091 

1,160 

1,199 

North Salt Lake, Utah 


1 

31 

39 

39 

25 : 

36 

42 

51 

69 

Ogden, Utah 



3 

52 

67 

47 

47 

47 

66 

63 

Oklahoma, Okla - 

476 

732 

680 

504 

300 

288 

331 

449 

419 

274 

Omaha, Nobr 

2,012 

2,391 

2,001 

.2,641 

C) 

2,531 

1,998 

1,971 

2,226 

2,780 

3,109 

Pasco, Wash 


C) 

Q) 



rt-, 

Peoria, III 

126 

132 

96 i 

148 : 

153 

135 

164 

106 

118 

136 

Philadelphia, Pa 


— 

202 

264 

329 

457 

457 

439 

331 

‘ 365 

Pittsburg, Pa 

167 

166 

290 

279 

279 

413 

605 

507 

697 

674 

Portland, Oreg 

Pueblo, Colo.,. 

173 j 

189 

129 1 

137 

103 

91 

112 

1 

168 

0) 

187 

0) 

180 

0) 

Richmond, Va-.,-* 

70 

6 

74 

58| 

164 

210 

169 

216 

m 

311 

Roanoke, .va 









3 

1 

St. Joseph, Mo 

1,624 

2, 107 

1,833 

2,064 

1,9X9 

1,684 

1,517 

1,706 

2,001 

1,605 

2,919 

St. Paul, Minn 

1,370 

1,499 

1,068 

1,307 

1,317 

1,905 

1, 068 

2,039 

2,728 

San Antonio, Tex 


28 

16 

7 

10 

33 

41 

45 

50 

Seattle, Wash 


179 

130 

126 

124 

92 

132 

149 

214 

270 

Sioux City, Iowa 

1, 189 

1,307 

1,257 

1, 611 

1,411 

1,298 

1, 047 

1, 194 

1,781 

1 2,227 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 



(0 

Q) 


6 

57 

74 

69 

58 

Spokane, Wash 

3 

18 

26 

34 

42 

32 

21 

32 

53 

^ 94 

Springfield, Ohio 









5 

8 

Toledo, Ohio 


102 

63 

46 

63 

88 

24 


21 


Washington, D. C.— 


82 

56 

54 

, 71 

101 

112 

129 

166 

m 

Wichita, Kans 

471 

664 

392 

503 

469 

366 

348 

627 

m 

689 

Discontinued ^ 

346 

421 

360 

649 

365 

370 

392 

403 

20 

i , ^ 

Total 

24,893 

;3Q, 984 

26,440 

30^441 

30,018 

26,761 

26,335 

28,737 

36, 172 

j 35,188 


^ Not over 500, s Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. , 

8 Compiled finm reports of stock sold or driven out for local slaughter, made by stockyards to the Live- 
stock, Meats, and wool Pivision. | . \ H 
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Table 503. — Hogs: BecdptSi local slaughter, and stocher and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 1916-1924 — Continued 

[Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Market 


Amarillo, Tex., 
Atlanta, Qa.-. 
Augusta, Ga— 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Tenn.. 


Chattanooj 

Chicago, IB 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio--- 


Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

East St. Louis, 111., 

El Paso, Tex 

Evansville, Ind — 


Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Fort Wortn, Tex.. 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind- 
Jacksonviile, Fla.. 

Kansas City, Mo.. 
Knoxville, Tenn — 

Lafayette, Ind 

Laredo, Tex 

Los Angeles, Cahf . 


Louisville, Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn— 
Milwaukee, Wis — 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Moultrie, Ga 

Nashville, Tenn 

Newark, N.J 

New Orleans, La 

North Sfiit Lake, UtaJi- 


Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma, Okla.. 

Omaha, Nebr 

Pasco, Wash 

Peoria, 111 


PhUadelphia, Pa- 
Portland.Oreg--- 

Puehlo, Colo 

Richmond, Va... 
St, Joseph, Mo... 


St. Paul, Minn 

San Antonio, Tei.. 

Seattle, Wash 

Sioux City, lowa-.- 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


S] 


ikane, Wash.. 

0 , Ohio.— 

Wichita, Kana... 
Discontmued*-. 


Total.. 


1916 


0 ) 


13 


22 


C) 


0 ) 


194 


1917 


0) 


46 


1 

12 

0) 

12 


27 

2 

35 

0 ) 

18 

0 


0 


14 


33 

232 

1 


109 

5 


788 


1918 


0 


4 

1 

1 

2 

25 

2 


0 


17 

2 

77 

8 

10 


89 

6 

45 

3 

175 

1 

1 


17 

1 


0 


8 . 


3 
1 

1 

69 

13 

1 

4 

1 

18 


34 

173 

2 

2 

41 

3 


1 

87 

3 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

0 

4 

1 





8 

5 


1 

1 

1 



1 

w 

0) 

0 

1 

(V 

0 








14 

1 

2 

3" 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

32 

30 

22 

26 

93 

51 

8 

6 

5 

.G) 

(0 

1 

98 

47 

44 

63 

41 

11 

4 

3 

8 

6 

2 

1 

10 

4 

4 

9 

6 

3 





1 

5 

55 

24 

52 

34 

22 

6 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

41 

1/ 

21 

17 

18 

15 

1 

2 


0) 

162 


1 

244 

200 

94 

283 

134 

1 


1 

2 



3 

7 

5 

3 

1 

0 

2 






17 

28 

11 

8 

19 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

22 

4 

1 

2 

6 

5 

15 

9 

12 

10 

1 



3 

1 

1 

4 

28 

18 

2 

1 

1 

«3 

1 

Q) 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3i 

2 

I 

1 

1 

13 

111 

2 

5 

4 

6 

43 

21 

13 

9 

17 

7 

8 

7 1 

4 

6 

14 

10 


3 

8 

5 

! 7 

4 

16 1 

17 

G) 

11 

(0 

17 

38 

20 

1 ’ 

0 

0 

(0 

2 

1 

27 

24 

9 

11 

17 

13 

103 

ICl 

104 

109 

151 

127 

2 

2 

4 

1 13 

JO 

7 

2 

3 

1 

i 1 

a 

3 

33 

28 

19 

9 

9 

0) 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

15 

12 

6 

7 

9 

12 

2 

2 

0) 

13 


(1) 

32 

20 

23 

20 

27 

6 

5 

3 

4 

0 






902 

728 

499 

593 

820 

1 497 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the repoitmg service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Not over 500. * Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 604 . — Feeding mim: Shipments from public stockyards j by months, 1924 


Origin and desti- 
nation 

Jan, 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

market origin 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Denver, Colo 

976 

993 

622 

294 

625 

598 

697 

567 

211 

1,245 

1,047 

642 

8,516 

Fort Worth, Tex„. 

1,14^ 

1,206 

874 

894 

741 

480 

441 

830 

701 

627 

566 

596 

9,098 

Indianapolis, Ind... 


920 

824 

2,322 

2,000 

2,084 

1,342 

925 

633 

1,163 

1,422 

936 

15,258 

Kansas City, Kans- 

11,317 

10,752 

12,342 

21,572 

11,702 

7,910 

2,186 

5,409 

11,098 

14,058 

5,576 

4,901 

118,823 

Los Angelos, Calif- 

411 

182 

649 







119 



1,261 

Nat’l Stockyards, 



2,531 

4,671 

2,299 

2,331 

1,328 

2,416 

1,007 

1,885 

616 

1,043 

21,681 

111 

844 

710 

596 

774 

485 

397 

487 

1,603 

1,098 

287 

760 

793 

9,578 

Oklahoma, Okla 

1,620 

688 

2,865 

1,796 

1,657 

1,651 

200 

710 

1,290 

1,645 

2,9721 

2,178 

21,267 

Omaha, Nehr 

1,867 

2,937 

2,679 

1,701 

1,611 

2,181 

1,707 

1,762 

796 

2,853 

1,455 

1,101 

20,446 

Portland, Oreg 

1,036 

1,764 

26 


61 

104 

73 

251 

412 

1,066 

2,118 

185 

4,800 

Sioux City, Iowa— 

112 

392 












South St. Joseph, 








1 






Mo- 

144 

S 31 


241 

487 

74 

463 

177 



641 

279 

2,498 

South St. Paul, 








61j 



Minn 

7,060 

8,450 

10,082 

9,311 

10,618 

6,944 

4,342 

3,248 

6,156 

18,519: 

16,972 

16,592 

117,794 

Wichita, Kans 

3,517 

2,647 

3,064 

5,340 

2,508 

1,038 

1,640 

1, 148 

2,297 

lt43l| 

1,096 

779 

26,605 

All other inspected- 

3,591 

2,297 

3, 622 

2,580 

2, 139 

2,564 

3,963 

3,558 

4,064 

3,815 

1,712 

2,161 

36,066 

Total- 

34,964 

33,969 

40,076 

51,495 

36,793 

27,356 

18,869 

22,604 

29,663 

48,774 

36,843 

32,185 

413,591 

STATE DESTINA- 





■ 


, 





■ 

■ ' 

TION 














California.-.. - 

609 

182 

649 

341 

91 





119 



1,891 

Colorado 

975 

993 

195 

148 

485 

598 

697 

476 

211 

285 

370 

179 

6,611 

Illinois — 

3,663 

2,611 

3,849 

5,674 

3,456 

2,187 

1,183 

1,820 

4,056 

7,505 

3,789 

4,720 

44,313 

Indiana 

1,146 

• 920 

1,176 

3,614 

2,485 

2,839 

1,342 

1,664 

: 805 

1,305 

1,750 

1,070 

20,116 

Iowa 

6,896 

7,376 

10,710 

12,102 

8,747 

3,224 

1,685 

2,085 

i 7,010 

8,636 

3,807 

2,803 

74,140 

Kanstis 

2,937 

1,723 

1,707 

3,016 

873 

551 

651 

522 

! 438 

1,235 

1,201 

1,774 

16,627 

Michigan 

673 

2, 139 

1,327 

1,508 

1,018 

734 

711 

1,171 

688 

2,529 

1 1,616 

; 1,397 

15,410 

Minnesota - 

2,100 

2,736 

1,669 

1,708 

3,856 

2,369 

2,043 

931 

. 2,135 

5,774 

1 7,694 

1 6,638 

39,642 

Missouri - 

3,681 

4,219 

4,923 

8,626 

i 4,324 

2,246 

697 

1,800 

1 789 

1 2,68f 

> 1,194 

1 1,287 

36,471 

Nebraska 

>2,768 

3,041 

3,368 

3,274 

; 2,496 

3,111 

787 

1,486 

1 2,045 

i 3,902 

i 4,371 

. 2,859 

> 34,104 

Ohio 

417 

192 

294 

1,397 

644 

1,123 

146 

4^ 

1 L19C 

) 419 

i 1,S8S 

! 522 

1 7,772 

Oklahoma 

1,295 

802 

444 

905 

! 486 

397 

97C 

1,7(M 

1 1,35£ 

) 283 

' 76C 

^ I'SS 

1 10,965 

Oregon 

976 

1,690 

2,311 

1,414 

i 1,397 

1,819 

1 1,666 

i 1,665 

5 733 

' 2,762 

! 1,033 

' 

1 18,442 

Tennessee — - 

910 

313 

: 338 

i 224 

t 216 

1 933 

1 207 

’ 223 

. 58^ 

i 452 

f 434 

i 554 

, 6i.«31 

„ - 

3,457 

2,625 

1 1,100 

^ 8,41( 

i 1,763 

i 1,636 

i 1,94C 

1 2,04£ 

\ 1,949 

1 1,672 

\ 2,442 

1 2,073 

1 25,924 

All other 

3,502 

2,109 

1 6,21fi 

i 4,175 

5 4^467 

' 3,599 

> 4,142 

! 4,97C 

) 5,603 

V9,292 

1 6,001 

3,659 

1 56,802 

^ Total 

>34,964 

33,969 

^40,07e 

i61,49f 

i 36, 793 

127,356 

^18,869 

>22,604 

1 29, 662 

[48,774 

136^843 

1)3^186 

413,691 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry Inspection 
records. 


Table 505 . — Hogs: Receipts, local slaughter, and slocker and feeder shipments at 
certain public stockyards, 1924 
[Thousands—!, e., 000 omitted} 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Fob. 

IMar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

Baltimore, Md.: 
Receipts 

176 

148 

147 

127 

128 

108 

90 

92 

95 

, 117 

143 

143 

1,613 

Local slaughter— 

141 

120 

117 

98 

104 

84 

74 

76 

71 

I' 89 

117 

106 

1,197 

Buffalo, N.y.: 












Receipts 

170 

158 

142 

134 

128 

! 130 

100 

106 

120 

i 139 

160 

170 

1,656 

Local slaughter— 

80 

66 

63 

1 76 

70 

1 75 

62 

53 

60 

i 

85 

104 

84^ 

Chicago, 111.; 1 














Receipts 

1,274 

1,073 

874 

701 

688 

! 782 

776 

691 

518 

668 

! 1,062 

1,436 

10,443 

Local slaughter ■ 

881 

686 

589 

521 

506 

614 

678 

457 

386 

493 

719 

1,023 

7,451 

Stocker and feeder ! 










0 

0 

117 

0 

shipments 



(‘) 


0) 

0 

0 



0 ^ 

Cincinnati, Ohio; 






1,366 

Receipts 

137 

117 

105 

114 i 

117 

108 

106 

85 

100 

117 

l'^ 

Local slaughter -- 

80 

79 

69 

75 1 

74 

69 

,74 

51 

68 

66 

69 

91 

864 

Stocker and feeder 









0 

84 

0 ‘ 

0 

0 


RMpTnAT)tS ,r 


.(1) i 

1 

89 i 

t 

« 

lOSi 

1 

0 

98 

0' 

82 

0 

2 

Cleveland, Ohio: 
Receipts 

128 

126 

111 

70 


121 

151 


Local slaughter— 
Denver, Colo.; 

109 

76 

103 

86 

88 

80 

62 

51 

■57! 

72 

88 

116 

m 

Receipts 

70 

67 

46 

63 

56 

57 

46 

34 

33 

36 

32 

51 

569 

Local slaughter-— 

58 

46 

39 

48 

49 

45 

34 

23 

22 

27 

26 


4^ 

Stocker and feeder 
shininents 

U 

10 

8 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

i: 

i 

2 

2 

54 


I Not over 500. 
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Table 503. — Eog^: Receipts^ local slaughter, and Stocker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 1916-1924 — Continued 

[Tliousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 




(1) 

(I) 

1 





Atlanta., Ga 



4 

4 

8 

6 


1 

1 

Augusta, Qa 


C) 

1 

1 

(>) 


1 

0 


Buffalo, N. Y 

r!hAf.t.ftnftftgA, Tatiti . 


2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

(*) 

0 



i 

Chicago, tn ' _ 


45 

25 

14 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Oinniinrnftt), Chio _ . _ _ 



2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 4 

2 




0 







Denver, Colo 

9 

22 

17 

32 

JO 

22 

26 

93 

54 

Detroit, Mich 

0 

1 

2 

8 

5 

5 

*0 

0 

1 

East St. Louis, HI 

13 

12 

77 

98 

47 

44 

63 

41 

11 

El Paso, Tev 


(^) 

8 

4 

3 

8 

6 

2 

1 

EvaTis’'^ine, Tnd-,^.- 


12 

10 

10 

1 4 

4 

9 

6 

3 

Fort "WaynA, Tnd 








1 

6 

Fort Wortn, Te\ - 


27 

89 

, 55 

24 

52 

34 

22 

6 

Fostona, Ohio 


2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

TTi^liftnp.jinli.<5, 


35 

45 

41 

U 

21 

17 

IS 

15 

TeckRonville, Fla 

1 

(1) 

3 

1 

2 


0) 


1 

Kansas City, Mo 

22 

18 

176 

244 

200 

94 

162 

283 

134 

lyTiAYVine, Tatiti . ^ 


0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 



Lafayette,' Ind 

0) 

5 

1 

3j 

6 i 

7 

6 

3 

1 

Lar^o, Tsy 









0 

■fjOP AngAifffi, Calif 








17 

2 











T .nnkmllft, Ky 



17 

28 

11 

8 

19 

2 1 

2 

Mftrinn, (Ihin _ 

I 


1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Memph's, Tatjti 




(^) 

4 

1 

2 

6 , 

5 

Tljf ilwonlrpA. Wis ^ __ 

(1) 

0 

0) 






Montgomery , Ala - 


1 

1 


16 

9' 

12 

10 

1 

Monltrif, Gn 






3 

1 

1 

4 

Nashville, Tenn 

23 


36 

28 

18 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Newark, N. J 








0 

(0 

New Orleans, La- - 


4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

a 

2 

North Salt Lake, Utah 

1 

5 

1 1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Ogden, Utah - 


1 

1 1 

13 

111 

2 1 

5 ! 

4 

I 0 

Oklahoma, Okla 

18 

70 

69 i 

43 

21 

13 1 

9 

17 

7 

Omaha, Nebr 

26 

73 

13 

8 

7 : 

4 

6 

U 

10 

Pasco, Wefih 



1 







Peoria, HI - 


i 

4 

0 

3 , 

8 

5 

7 

4 

Philadelphia, Pa 



1 







Poitland, Oreg 

3 

14 

18 

15 

17 i 

11 

17 i 

18 

20 

Pueblo, Colo - 



(*) 


0) 

0 




Richmond, Va 



0 

1 

(V 1 

0 i 

0 

2 

1 

St. Joseph, Mo 

11 

33 

^34* 

27 

24 

9 1 

11 

17 

13 

St. Paul, Mmn 

23 

232 

173 

103 

161 

104 

109 

151 

127 

San Antonio, Tex 

29 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

13 

10 

7 

Seattl^ Wash 



2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Sioux City, Iowa 

8 

109 

41 

33 

28 

19 

9 

9 

(») 

pionx Falls, S. Dak _ 


5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

^ftka-HA^ Wflsth . _ 


8 

9 

16 

12 

6 

7 

9 

12 

'T^IaiIo, Ohio _ . _ _ 



1 

2 

2 

0 


(1) 


Wichita, Kans 

6 

44 

87 

20 

23 

^13 

20 

32 

1 27 

Discontinued* 

1 

6 

3 

6 

5 

3 

4 i 

0) 


Total 

194 

788 

989 

902 

728 

499 

593 

820 

407 


Divibion of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Mears, and Wool Division. 

1 Not over 600, * Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 504. — Feeding swine: Shipments from public stockyards, hy months, 19^4 
Origin^and desti- j^y Total 


market origin 

Denver, Colo 975 993 622 294 625 698 697 567 211 1,245 1,047 642 8,616 

Fort Worth, Tox_. I,14j2 1,206 874 894 741 480 44t 830 701 627 566 596 9,098 

Indianapolis, Ind..- 728 920 824 2,322 2,060 2,084 1,342 925 533 1,163 1,422 935 16,258 

Kansas City, Kans^ 11, 317 10, 762 12, 342 21, 672 11,702 7, 910 2, 186 6, 409 11, 098 14, 058 5, 576 4, 901 118, 823 

Los Angelos, Oalif- 411 182 649 119 1,261 

Nat’l Stockyards, 2,631 4,671 2,299 2,331 1,328 2,416 1,007 1,885 616 1,043 21,681 

111 844 710 696 774 485 397 487 1,603 1,098 287 760 793 9,678 

Oklahoma, Okla-.- 1,620 688 2,365 1,795 1,667 1,651 200 7l0 1,290 1,645 2,972 2,178 21,267 

Omaha, Nobr 1,867 2,937 2,679 1,701 1,611 2,181 1,707 1,762 796 2,853 1,455 1,101 20,446 

Portland, Greg 1,036 1,764 26 61 104 73 251 412 1,066 2,118 185 4,800 

Sioux City, Iowa-.- 112 392 

South St. Joseph, 

Mo 144 31 241 487 74 463 177 61 541 279 2,498 

South St. Paul, 

Minn 7,660 8,450 10,082 9,311 10,518 5,944 4,342 3,248 6,156 18,51916,97210,592117,794 

Wichita, Kans 3,517 2,647 3,064 5,340 2,508 1,038 1,640 1,148 2,297 1,431 1,096 779 26,605 

All other inspected- 3,691 2,297 3,622 2,580 2,139 2,664 3,963 3,658 4,064 3,816 1,712 2^161 36,066 

Total 34,964 33,969 40,076 51,495 36,793 27,356 18,869 22,604 29, 663 48,774 36, 843 32, 185 413, 591 

STATE DESTINA- === ■ ■ ' == === 

TlON 

California 609 182 549 341 91 119 1,891 

Colorado 975 993 195 148 486 698 697 476 211 286 370 179 6,611 

Illinois 3,603 2,511 3,849 6,574 3,456 2,187 1,183 1,820 4,056 7,505 3,789 4,720 44,313 

Indiana 1,146 ’ 920 1,176 3,614 2,485 2,839 1,342 1,664 805 1,305 1,750 1,070 20,116 

Iowa 6,890 7,376 10,710 12,162 8,747 3,224 1,685 2,086 7,010 8,636 3,807 2,803 74,140 

Kansas 2,937 1,723 1,707 3,015 873 551 661 522 438 1,235 1,201 1,774 10,627 

Michigan 673 2,139 1,327 1,508 1,018 734 711 1,171 688 2,629 1,616 1,397 15,410 

Minnesota 2,100 2,736 1,669 1,708 3,850 2,369 2,043 931 2,136 6,774 7,694 6,638 39,642 

Missouri 3,681 4,219 4,923 8,026 4,324 2,246 697 1,800 789 2,685 1,194 1,287 36,471 

Nebraska '2,768 8,041 3,368 3,274 2,490 3,111 787 1,486 2,045 3,908 4,371 2,859 34,104 

Ohio 417 192 294 1,397 644 1,123 148 44 1,190 419 1,382 622 7,772 

Oklahoma 1,296 802 444 902 485 397 970 1,704 1,359 287 750 1,670 10,966 

Oregon 976 1,690 2,311 1,414 1,397 1,819 1,666 1,662 737 2,763 li037 1,080 ,18,442 

Tennessee 919 313 338 224 216 933 207 221 684 468 434 664 6,401 

Texas 3,457 2,626 1,100 8,416 1,763 1,636 1,940 2,049 1,949 1,678 2,448 2,073 25,924 

Another 8,562 2,109 6,216 4,172 4,407 3,699 4,142 4,970 6,667 9,298 6,001 3,669 66,862 

Total 34, 964 33, 969 40,076 61, 496 36, 793 27, 356 18, 869 22, 604 29, 663 48, 774 36, 843 32, 185 413, 591 

Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry Inspection 
records. 


Table 505. — Hogs: Receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments at 
certain public stockyards, 1924 
[Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Npv. 

Doc- 

Total 

Baltimore, Md.: 














Kecolpts 

176 

148 

, 147 

127 

128 

108 

90 

92 

96 

, 117 

143 

X43 

i,M3 

LociU slaugliter 

BulTalo, N. Y.: 

141 

120 

' 117 

98 

104 

84 

74 

76 

71 

89 

117 

106 

1,197 

Receipts - 

170 

168 

142 

134 

i 128 

130 

100 

106 

120 

139 

180 

170 

1,666 

849 

Local slaughter — 

89 

66 

68 

76 

70 

75 

52 

53 

60 

67 

86 

104 

Ohictrgo, 111*: 














Receipts 

1,274 

1,073 

874 

701 

688 I 

782 

776 

691 

618 

668 

1,062 

1,436 

10,443 

Local slaughter — 

881 

685 

689 

621 

606 ; 

614 

578 

457 

386 

493 

, 719 

1,023 

7,^1 

Stocker and feeder 











0 


sliipments 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 



0 


(0 

0) 

(0 



0) 

(1) 

Receipts - 

137 

117 

106 

114 

117 

108 

106 

85 

100 

117 

117 


^1!! 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

80 

1 

79 

69 

76 

74 

69 

74 

61 

68 

66 

69 

% 


shipments 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

i 

(0 

1 

(0 

1 

o 

<o' 

(0 

<0; 

0) 

i W>- 


Receipts— 

128 1 

89 

126 

108 

111 

98i 

82 

70 

84 

' 102 




Local slaughter —— 
Denver, Colo.: 

109 

76 

103 

86 

88 

80 

62 

61 

67 

,72 

36 

■ , ^ 

.61 


Receipts 

70 

67 ‘ 

46 

63 

66 

67 

■ 46 

34 

33 

32 

569 

Local slaughter — 

68 

46 

39 

48 

49 

46 1 

34 

23 

22 

27 

26 

42 

4^ 

Stocker and feeder 





8 


2 

3 





64’ 

shipments 

11 

10 

8 ! 

4 

1 

. i 

2 

2 

2 

1 Not over 600. 
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Table 505. — llog%: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker andjcedcr shipments at 
certain public stockyards, 19B4 — Continued 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Stock3rards 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Detroit, Mich.: 














Receipts 

71 

42 

66 

66 

60 

36 

22 

18 

32 

46 

54 

65 

656 

Locarslaughter 

43 

23 

34 

41 

30 

21 

15 

12 

20 

29 

37 

* 46 

350 

Stocker and feeder 















(1) 

0) 

0) 



1 



(0 

0) 

0) 

0) 

1 

East St. Louis, 111.: 








Receipts 

409 

453 

388 

388 

302 

361 

319 

286 

312 

379 

366 

449 

4,680 

Local'slaughter — 

203 

170 

123 

120 

113 

138 

118 

79 

84 

112 

125 

186 

1,570 

Stocker and feeder 















1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0) 

0) 

1 


1 

11 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 











• 


Receipts 

53 

43 

46 

37 

31 

21 

24 

20 

26 

24 

26 

42 

392 

Load slaughter 

46 

36 

40 

32 

29 

18 

23 

19 

21 

20 

24 

41 

349 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 

1 

1 

(0 

1 

1 

0) 

(0 

0) 

0) 

1 

1 

0) 

6 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 














Receipts 

323 

234 

179 

200 

212 

251 

245 

192 

188 

195 

276 

371 

2,865 

Local slaughter 

189 

122 

104 

107 

113 

146 

117 

106 

91 

109 

162 

221 

1,577 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments.^ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

Jersey City, N. J.: 














Receipts 

60 

47 

45 

60 

37 

33 

30 

35 

33 

53 

54 

68 

536 

Local slaughter 

60 

47 

46 

50 

37 

33 

30 

35 

33 

63 

64 

58 

535 

Kansas City, Mo,: 














Receipts 

331 

250 

223 

233 

237 

236 

205 

180 

186 

266 

242 

344 

2,933 

Local slaughter 

208 

158 

127 

134 

163 

162 

129 

116 

103 

172 

169 

241 

1,872 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 

12 

12 

14 

22 

13 

8 

3 

7 

12 

18 

6 

7 

134 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 














Receipts 

28 

25 

19 

12 

20 

20 

24 

16 

18 

25 

29 

34 

270 

Local slaughter 

26 

25 

20 

11 

21 

19 

24 

16 

17 

25 

30 

34 

268 

Stocker and feeder 















1 

(0 

1 







0) 


0) 

2 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 











Receipts 

62 

38 

37 

45 

33 

27 

24 

19 

24 

64 

80 

! 70 

523 

Local slaughter 

62 

37 

37 

45 

32 

27 

24 

10 

24 

63 

76 

69 

616 

Oklahoma, Okla.: 














Receipts 

37 

25 

28 

26 

25 

20 

14 

17 

38 

36 

24 

36 

326 

Local slaughter 

31 

21 

22 

21 

21 

18 

12 

12 

34 

30 

20 

32 

274 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments?.. , 

2 

2 

0) 

1 

I « 

1 

0) 

1 


! 0) 

0) 


V 

Omaha, Nehr.: 









Receipts 

405 

426 

428 

340 

! 339 

373 

1 378 

241 

202 

177 

232 

437 

3,978 

Local slaughter 

339' 

319 

327 

269 

276 

294 

I 273 

172 

103 

149 

170 

369 

3, 109 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments _ . 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


(0 

0) 

1 

2 


10 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: ! 












Receipts 

315 

283 

254 

241 

264 

200 

187 

169 

209 

268 

316 

338 

3,038 

Local slaughter 

69 

64 

48 

54 

56 

63 

47 

40 

46 

55 

60 

78; 

674 

Portland. Oreg.: 
Receipts 

35 

34 

36 

31 

33 

31 

26 

18 

20 

31 

27 

30 

357 

Local slaughter 

22 ! 

10 

15 

14 

14 

18 

18 

11 

13 

13 

13 

19 

ISO 

Stocker and feeder 





! 









shipments 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 i 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

20 

St. Joseph, Mo,: 














Receipts 

244 

206 

172 

158 

179 

194 

166 

141 

116 

154 

210 

294 

2,234 

Local slaughter 

187 

144 

115 

105 

120 

136 

112 

$8 

07 

117 

171 

243 

1,605 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

St. Pam, Minn.: 














Receipts 

484 

359 

336 

299 

285 

258 

246 

130 

126 

285 

361 

582 

3,751 

Local slaughter^—. 

373 

279 

259 

228 

222 

212 

202 

100 

102 

226 

280 

436 

2,919 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments. .. 

10 

10 

13 

11 

10 

6 

6 

3 

6 

19 

17 

16 

127 

Sioux City, Iowa: 
Receipts. _ .., 

361 

381 

393 

298 

296 

322 

387 

247 

167 

174 

238 

478 

3,732 

Local slaughter 

, 186 

184 

212 

191 

188 

203 

209 

168 

128 

139 

166 

253 

2,227 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 

■ (0 

G) 

(0 

(0 



0) 

C) 

0) 

C) 



0) 

Wichita, Kans.: 





Receipts. 

93 

75 

58 

75 

66 

66 

47 

40 

42 

60 

53 

69 

734 

Lo^ slaughter 

86 

70 

53 

68 

63 

64 

44 

38 

3$ 

48 

61 

66 

689 

Stocker and feeder> 














shipments 

^ 4 

3 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

27 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Xivestock, Meats, and Wool Divi^on, Ix>cal slaughter data from stockyards. 

* Not over 500. 
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Table 506 . Hogs: Monthly average live weight at Chicago, Kansas City, and 

Omaha f 1900-1924 


CHICAGO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aiig. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Lhs, 


m. 

Lhs. 

X6s. 

lhs. 

Lh. 

Lhs, 

Lhs, 

Lhs. 

Lhs, 

Lhs. 

1900 

229 

226 

223 

223 

228 

229 

236 

246 

247 

234 

240 

238 

1901 

227 

1 222 

222 

226 

227 

231 

229 

238 

248 

236 

218 

202 

1902 

203 

208 

216 

214 

219 

223 

230 

243 

241 

227 

224 

217 

1903 

208 

209 

216 

222 

227 

231 

236 

248 

1 257 

241 

228 

219 

1904 

206 

206 

206 

208 

214 

221 

226 

239 

244 

230 

232 

228 

1905 

213 

209 

211 

216 

219 

222 

228 

236 

241 

234 

230 

221 

1906 

217 

215 

218 

221 

226 

226 

231 

241 

248 

237 

229 

225 

1907 

223 

222 

228 

234 

236 

236 

240 

250 

253 

235 

209 

214 

1908 

216 

212 

212 

219 

218 

217 

222 

224 

219 

207 j 

213 

211 

1909 

203 

204 

206 

212 

216 

219 

225 

232 

232 


225 

214 

1910 

210 

213 

218 

227 

239 

242 

246 

255 

259 

263 

232 

224 

1911 

226 

230 

239 

241 

242 

236 

233 

239 

224 

212 

208 

213 

1912 

212 

217 

218 

227 

232 

235 

239 

240 

236 

226 

222 

223 

1913 

226 

230 

240 

242 

242 

244 

243 

233 

222 

209 

207 

213 

Av. 1909-1913 

216 

219 

224 

230 

234 

235 

237 

240 

234 

225 

219 

217 

1914 

216 

224 


233 

236 i 

237 

244 

248 1 

242 

229 

218 

226 

1916 

223 

224 

231 

233 

233 

231 

238 

246 1 

235 

204 

187 

190 

1916 

196 

204 

214 

219 

220 

226 

231 

232 

223 

210 

196 1 

193 

1917 

199 

204 

209 

213 

217 

226 

232 

233 

231 

212 

209 

211 

1918 

216 

231 ! 

238 

242 

238 

' 235 

243 

243 

247 

233 

226 i 

223 

1919 

228 

232 

230 

230 

232 

233 

242 

261 

254 

237 : 

226 

224 

1920 

239 

239 

244 

248 

245 

243 

252 

258 

258 

247 

234 

230 

Av. 191^1920 

217 

223 

228 

231 

232 

233 

240 

244 

241 

225 

214 

214 

1921 

234 

234 

241 

242 

239 

241 

250 

259 

263 

243 

226 

226 

1922 

231 

236 

244 

246 

244 

247 

259 

268 

266 

243 

231 

234 

1923 

239 

241 

247 

249 

242 

242 

250 

263 

254 

247 

234 

231 

1924 

227 

229 

237 

239 

239 

241 

251 

255 

264 

235 

220 

214 


KANSAS CITY 


1^ 

230 

218 

210 


213 

210 

206 

219 

214 

213 

216 

218 

1901 

213 


207 


HU 

205 

187 

187 

186 

199 

179 

173 


172 

176 

188 

194 

198 

198 

206 

209 

208 

217 

223 

224 

1903 

224 

220 

218 

223 

216 

211 

213 

216 

232 

223 

211 


1904 

222 

222 

216 


211 

208 

206 

210 

206 

195 

192 

194 

1906 

203 

203 

215 

215 

212 

205 

203 

210 

207 

HSI 

213 

214 


219 

214 


212 

209 

204 

204 

204 

211 

214 

215 

212 

1907 

220 

221 

221 

219 

212 

207 

209 

212 

216 


199 

206 

1908 

216 

216 

IBS 

213 

206 

197 

196 

191 

189 

181 

194 


1909 

Ibs 



“ 2 ^ 

198 

m 


203 

192 

~I94 

198 

198 

1910 

205 


208 


210 

209 

206 

206 

217 

213 

217 

223 

1911 

226 

225 

226 

223 

213 

197 

188 


195 

185 

182 

182 

1912 

Tul 

199 

193 


203 

203 



. 199 

198 

206 

'205 

1913 

213 

212 

213 

216 

208 

206 

202 

193 

wm 

185 

- 178 

178 

Av. 1909-1913. 

207 

208 

208 

211 

206 

203 i 

200 

201 

199 

195 

196 

197 

1914 

183 

193 

200 

195 

197 

193 

196 

192 

192 

191 

186 

188 

1916 

201 

204 

201 

204 

204 

197 

199 

202 

198 

192 

194 

203 

1916 

204 

199 

203 

204 

202 

202 

204 

188 

, 181 

171 

172 

183 

1917 

189 

189 

192 

mm 

193 i 

196 


180 

, 183 

195 

198 

*206 

1918 - 

218 

221 

213 

218 

213 

208 

206 

191 

172 

173 

185 

194 

1919 

200 

201 

191 

194 

193 : 

194 

194 

193 

181 

176 

187 

189 

1920 

223 

227 

229 


211 ' 

213 1 

221 

226 

222 

216 

218 ; 

225 

Av. 1914-1920. 

203 

’205 

204 

206 

202 

200 i 

201 

196 

190 

188 

, 191 j 

, 498 

1921 

236 

236 

233 

229 

224 

211 


225 

216 

222 

2f6 


1922 

226 

215 

213 


215 

211 

216 

217 

211 


208 

212 

1923 

222 

221 

221 

215 

207 

216 

222 

228 

225 

,206 

212 

^8 

1924 

222 

224 

229 

229 

226 

221 

. 227 

237 

234 


219 

221 
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Table 506. — Eoqr, Monthly average live weight at Chicago^ Kansas City^ ani 
Omaha, 1900-1924 — Continued 

OMAHA 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 




Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 


Us. 

Zbs. 

Zbs. 

Zbs. 

Zls, 


257 

237 

243 

236 

239 

239 

234 

240 

249 

245 

253 

252 

1901 

2,34 

231 

232 

232 

234 

242 

231 

236 

246 

250 

235 

212 

1902 


211 

220 

228 

230 

2:2 

233 

242 

253 

259 

262 

266 

1903 

242 

235 

236 

247 

248 

253 

264 

266 

273 

278 

268 

266 

1901 



235 

236 

232 

233 

232 

244 

252 

251 

267 

265 

1906 

266 

236 

239 

236 

237 

241 

233 

238 

245 

251 

252 

248 

1906 

234 

226 


230 

232 

232 

233 

246 

253 

254 

248 

246 

1907 

244 


244 

252 

250 

260 

264 

260 

263 

260 

244 

249 

1908 

233 

228 


233 

228 

226 

im 

229 

226 

222 

238 

237 


231 

223 

227 

233 

232 

229 

236 

239 

240 

212 

248 

234 


229 

226 

231 

235 

249 

249 

250 

259 

278 

284 

274 

202 

1911 

245 

243 

254 

255 

254 

245 

212 

253 

265 

266 

243 

225 

1912 

217 

222 

222 

231 

233 

234 

232 

238 

241 

235 

235 

238 

1913 

234 

229 

238 

241 

244 

245 

247 

244 

249 

233 

219 

218 

Av. 1909-1913 

231 

229 

234 

2G9 

242 

240 

241 

217 

255 

252 

244 

235 

1914 

224 

232 


242 

247 

250 

255 

261 

268 

266 


242 

1916 

241 

238 


252 

256 

248 

240 

264 

274 

265 

252 

230 

1916 

216 

216 

224 

228 

232 

236 1 

243 

247 

249 

249 

224 

21J 

1917 

218 



229 

233 

239 ! 

216 

245 

256 

267 

260 

243 

1918 

210 

243 

249 

242 

246 

218 

261 

260 

264 

264 

240 

22/ 

1919 

229 

nr, 

236 

245 

288 

244 , 

245 

255 

276 

281 

271 

249 

1920 

242 


260 

251 

247 

247 

266 

2C3 

272 

271 

260 

248 

Av. 1914-1920. 


233 

238 

241 

243 

245 

251 

256 

265 

266 

251 

236 

1921 

24$ 

246 

262 

260 

259 

255 

260 

274 

288 

274 

244 

232 

1922 

235 

238 

247 

265 

267 

268 

267 

280 

286 

276 

240 

238 

1923 

241 

244 

253 

260 

265 

266 

260 

263 

269 

272 

262 

247 

1924 

239 

239 

245 

249 

250 

260 

266 

266 

264 

259 

238 

217 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Figures prior to 1920 compiled from yearbooks of 
stockyard companies. Subsequent figures compiled from reports of packer and shipper purchases, le- 
portmg service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


Table 507. — Hogs: Monthly average live weight at East St. Louis, 1910-1924 


EAST ST. LOUIS 


1910 

178 

166 

in 

176 

198 

SIR 

184 

193 

216 

HISI 


191 

1911 

188 

196 

202 

mm 


180 

190 

186 


173 

■Ml 

159 

1912. 

158 

162 

167 

166 

191 

196 

174 

181 


182 

178 

176 

1913 

182 

180 

170 

179 

181 

183 

185 

183 

182 

182 

178 


19U 

169 

177 

174 

180 

174 

177 

“74” 

174 

— 73'' 

109 

175 

106 

1915 

170 

174 

176 

176 

176 

180 


180 

183 

165 

169 

174 

1916 

172 

173 

171 

171 

178 

180 

181 

176 

168 

162 

184 

172 

1917 

176 

179 

176 

171 

176 

173 

177 

176 

182 

181 

181 

185 

1918 

KQl 


189 

186 

181 

180 

182 

174 

174 

178 

182 

188 

1919 

189 

184 

173 

176 

182 

182 

181] 

' 183 

181 

176 

183 

181 


188 

18$ 

182 

190 

185 

180 

182 

186 

184 

177 

176 

181 

Av.l914r-1920 

179 

181 

177 

178 

179 1 

179 


179 

178 

173 

170 

178 

1921 

211 


200 

198 

198 



mm 


196 

205 


1922 

209 

198 

197 

188 ; 

194 

190 


196 


189 

193 


1923 

211 

WiLl 

198 

197 

193 

iKla 

203 



192 

HiH 


1924 

211 

213 

216 

220 


212 

212 

213 



205 

206 


Division of Statistical and Historical Beseareh. Figures prior to 1921 compiled from yearbooks of 
stockyard companies. Subsequent figures compiled from reports of packer and shipper purchases, re- 
porting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 







































F<mrh Animals cmd their Prodmts — Hogs 911 


Table 508. — Live hogs: Exports from the United States^ by months j 1910-1925 


Year ended 
June 30— 

July 

Aug. 

1 Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar^ 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 


Nim- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num* 

Num- 

Numr 

Num- 

Nutut 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 


her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

ber 

her 

[ her 

her 

her 

igiO 

283 

136 

253 

304 

166 

101 

340 

31 

77 

810 

1,jL26 

783 

4,410 

1911 

484 

103 

25 

1 41 

29 

170 

67 

18 

7§ 

1,989 

1,807 

3,000 

8, 651 

1912 

1,823 

1, 230 

662 

437 

182 

1, 213 

2,100 

2,147 

3, 60S 

2,335 

3,314 

1,087 

19,038 

1913 

306 

271 

617 

i 808 

216 

1,710 

2,429 

2,597 

2,530 

2,256 

1,223 

310 

15,332 

1914_ 1 

. 174 

130 

101 

' 123 

173 

72 

1,401 

1,304 

1, 770 

1,697 

1,240 

1 1,937 

10,122 

1916 

1,488 

426 

286 

! 211 

526 

113 

73 

229 

670 

1,476 

1,536 

865 

7,799 

191G 

679 

147 

379 

t 346 

448 

613 

2,116 

4,299 

9,300 

1,977 

584 

1,260 

22,048 

1917 1 

2,388 

683 

671 

' 1,416 

1, 170 

2,437 

3,207 

.2, 620 

2,136 

2,827; 

1, 640 

931| 

21,926 

191S 1 

559 

403 

105 

403 

205 

752 

594 

411 

919 

2,028i 

1,267 

1,634 

9,280 

1919 

747j 

393 

310 

838 

379 

788 

1,767 

2,615 

1,651 

2,983 

2,840 

2,089 

17,390 

1920 

755 

413 

1,117 

1,893 

3,840 

2,792 

2,093; 

2,279 

3,520 

4,934 

6,027 

6,444 

36,107 

1921 ! 

5,890 

2, 959 

4,813 

6, 718 

4, 624 

4,949 

10,6431 

10,369 

13,129 

13,008 

13,987 

12, 103 

103,192 

1922 

6,006 

8, 072 

6,316 

7, 681 

10, 079 

11,774 

10,841 

9, 711 

8,805 

8,389 

6,036 

4, 146 

97,766 

1923 

4,639 

4, 840 

4, 305 

6,049 

6,221 

4,780 

6, 182 

6,228 

9,061 

8,000 

9,304 

7,490 

76,099 

1924 

7,629 

7,403 

4,677 

7,336 

7,271 

7,163 

10,0661 

8,714 

11,303 

6,799j 

9,868 

7,281 

96,409 

1925 

7, 375 

4, 473 

3,629 

3,380 

4,413 

5,546 

1 













i 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 509. — Hogs: Corn and hog ratios,^ United States ^ 1910-1924 


Year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Aver- 

age 


B.ush 

Busk 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1910 

12. 2 

12.0 

13.6 

14.4 

13.3 

12.9 

12.2 

11.7 

13.0 

14.2 

15.1 

14.9 

13.3 

1911 

16.3 

14.4 

13.7 

12.1 

10.7 

9.8 

9.4 

9.9 

9.9 

9.3 

9.3 

9.2 

11.1 

1912 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

9.0 

84 

8.1 

8.3 

9.1 

10.1 

12,0 

13.2 

14.1 

9.9 

1913 

13.6 

13.9 

14.4 

14.4 

12.7 

12.3 

12. r 

11.1 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

10.3 

12.2 

1914 

10.8 

11.3 

11.2 

10.9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.2 

10.0 

10.4 

10.2 

10.6 

1915 

9.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.6 

87 

8.7 

8,7 

85 

9.2 

10.8 

10.6 

10.1 

9.2 

1916 

9.8 

10.5 

11,4 

11.5 

11,4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.6 

11.1 

10.4 

10.1 i 

9.8 

187 

1917 

9.9 , 

10.5 

11.5, 

10.3 

8.8: 

83 

7.4 

7,7 

9.0 

10,1 

11.2 

12.0 

9.7 

1918 

11. 2. 

10,3 ! 

10.1 ! 

10.2 1 

10,3 

10.0 

9.9 

10.1 

10.8 

U.0 

11.6- 

11.3 

10.6 

1919 

11.1 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 1 

10,8 

10.2 

10.5 

10.2 

9.3 

9.7 

9.2 

9.2 

10.3 

1930...1', 

9.3 

9.2 

1 

89 

84 

7.6 

7.1 

7.8' 

86 

10.1 

1 13.0 

16.0 

1 13.2 

9.8 

1921 

13.6 

13,6 

U.3 

13,0 

12.6 1 

11.0 

13.1 1 

14.8 

14.0 

15.9 

16.0 

15.2 

14.0 

1922 

15; 4 

16.6 

15.8 

15.7 

16.0 

14.7 

14.7 1 

13.7 

13.4 

13.4 

12.8 

11.7 

14.4 

1923 

11; 1 

10.9 

10.2 

9.8 

8.8* 

7.9 

7.5 * 

7.7 

, 8.5 

8 8 

8 2 

9,0 

9.0 

1924 j 

9.0 

8.5 

8,0 

86 

85 j 

8.1 

6.71 

8.0 

' 7.7 

8.r 

8.7 

7.9 

8.2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Number of bushels of corn required to buy lOO pounds of live hogs, based on averages of farm prices of 
corn and of hogs for the month. 


Table 510.’ — Hogs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15tk of month, United Statesj 

1910-1924 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

0^. 

Weight- 
ed avea> 
age 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1910-1913— 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Bolls, 

7.61 

6.86 

7.06 

7.33 

Bolls. 
7.16 
6.72 
889 
7. 16 

Bolls. 
7.44 
6. 74 
8 77 
7. 46 

BoUs. 
7 , 04 
6. 79 
7.17 
7. 76 

BolU. 
8 74 
6. 94 
7. 62 
7.80 

BolU. 

817 

6.78 

7.94 

7.80 

BoUs, 

6.72 

879 

7.46 

7.60 

BolU 
5.66 
8 66 
7.61 
7.43 

BoUs. 

6.92 

6.64 

Yai 

7.72 

BolU, 
8 64 

7.11 
7.79 

8.11 

BoUs. 
8 53 
7.47 
7,68 
811 

809 

7.70 

7.60 

7.43 

BolU. 

8 01 
843 
7.39 
7.60 

6. 96 

6.73 

6.86 

894 

7.02 

7.17 

6.89 

884 

7.02 

7.39 

7 . 46 

7.20 

7,01 

7.00 
6. 36 
8. 74 
15.31 ] 
15. 92 j 
13.36* 
11. 64 

6. 67 
802 
8 76 
16.73 ! 
16.82 
12.66 
8 90 

ITi? 

8 32 
9.16 
16. 26 
15. 69 
13. 36 
8 72 

Yu 

7.07 
10.33 
16.03 
16.63 
13.62 
8 68 

8 33 
7.86 
12.32 
16. 68 
1813 
13.69 
9.13 

"els’ 
821 
13. dl 
15,76 
17.39 
13.73 
7.96 

Ttt" 

8.37 
13.72 
16.84 
18 00 
13.44 

1 7.62 

6.80 
821 
'13.60 
16.37 
17.80 
13. 18 

1 7,22 

8*84" 
8.40 
13.35 
15.68 
19. 22 
13.66 
809 

6.61 
8 61 
14.24 
1889 
19.30 
13,69 
8.73 

fifS" 

9.22 
15. 69 1 
17.60 
15.81 
13.98 
7.51 

7.18 
8 67 
16,16 
1860 
13.88 
1867 
7,31 

8 69 
7.61 
1210 
1878 
1860 
13.43 
862 

Av. 1914-1920... 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

li. 19 

10.66 

10.73 

10,93 

111. 66 

11.88 

11,97 

IL 73 

12 16 

1257 

1236 

11.89 

11.63 

8 66 
7.78 
8 66 
862 

8 62 
7,63 

6.39 

8.39 

889 
7.77 
8 69 

8.24 
7.65 
8 54 

19.08 
7. 62 
* 6.63 

firs* 

7.46 
8 70 

19.06 
7.13 
8 68 

1 9 iT 
837 
8 66 

19.12 
8 68 
860 

864 

885 

854 

8.23 

7,81 

860 

833 

7.23 

9.46 

8.10 

7.34 

7.06 


. 












Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 511— Hogs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, ly States, 1924 


State 

Jan, 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

1 June 
16 

July 

15 

Aug. 

■ 15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Aver. 


DolU> 

DoU&, 

Mis, 

\Mls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 


8.50 

8.60 

8.70 

8.60 

8.30 

8.10 

8.00 

8.60 

8,60 

9. 50 

10.00 

9.50 

8.73 

‘pffiTnp,sniT'e - — 

8.20 

8.00 

7.90 

8.20 

8.00 

8,60 

8.60 

8.60 

8.30 

10. 00 

10.00 

10.50 

8.72 

VRrmrtTit 

7.20 

7.20 

7.60 

1 7.40 

7.00 

6.80 

6.60 

8.10 

8.00 

10.00 

9.50 

9.00 

7,86 

MftRRflchiis$tts 

8.00 

8.70 

8.70 

8.90 

8.50 

8.30 

8.00 

8.80 

91.00 

10.30 

10 00 

9.70 

8,91 


9 70 

9.00 

8.90 

8.60 

8.30 




9. 50 

10.00 

to . 50 

11,00 

9.50 

nrkTni<w»t.if*ni. 

9.20 

9.80 

9.20 

8.30 

i 8,50 

8.80 

10.00 

10.00 

10.20 

10.00 

10.60 

9.51 

New York 

7.50 

7.60 

8.00 

8.00 

7.60 

17.70 

7.70 

8.80 

8.80 

9.60 

9.50 

10,00 

8.40 

New Jersey 

9.00 

, 9.40 

9.00 

9.10 

9.10 



10.00 

30.80 

11.00 

11.00 

10.20 

9.86 

PenTisyivania 

8.40 

8.10 

8.10 

8.10 

17.80 

7,80 

7.80 

9.60 

9.30 

10.00 

10.20 

10,00 

8.76 

Delaware^. 

10.00 

19.80 

1 

9.20 

8.70 

8.50 

9.00 



9.70 

10. 20 

10.30 

10,60 

9.60 

Maryland _ 

7.90 

8.20 

7.90 

7.80 

7.70 

7.60 

7.60 

9.20 

9.30 

10.00 

9.80 

9.70 

8.55 

Virginia 

7.80 

7.70 

7.70 

7.80 

7.40 

7.60 

7,60 

8.50 

8.60 

9.40 

10.00 

9.130 

8.31 

West Virginia 

7.70 

8.00 

8.20 

7.80 

8,00 

7.80 

7.90 

8.70 

8.80 

9.60 

10.00 

9.10 

8,47 

North Carolina 

9.20 

9.60 

9.80 

9.20 

9.30 

9.60 

9.50 

10.00 

10. 10 

10 40 

10.60 

10.40 

9.78 

South Carolina 

8.20 

8.50 

8.30 

8.50 

8.40 

8.30 

8.60 

9.00 

8.90 

9.20 

9. CO 

9. 10 

8.72 

Georgia 

7 20 

7.00 

6.70 

7.00 

7.10 

7.00 

7.10 

7.80 

7.90 

8.50 

8.70 

8.90 

7.58 

Florida 

700 

6.70 

7.00 

6.90 

6.50 

6.60 

6.50 

7,00 

7.00 

8 00 

8.00 

8.10 

7.10 

Ohio 

6 90 

6.90 

7.00 

7.10 

7.10 

7.00 

7.00 

9.30 

9.60 

10.40 

9. 10 

8.70 

8.01 

Indiana 

«.70 

6.70 

6.80 

7.00 

7.00 

6.80 

6.90 

9.60 

9. 30 

10.40 

9 00 

8.60 

7.89 

lUinois 

6.60 

6.50 

6.70 

6.80 

6.80 

6.70 

6.00 

8.90 

8.70 

9.90 

8.70 

8.50 

7.62 

Michigan 

6.60 

6.70 

6.80 

6.70 

7.00 

6.80 

6. 60 

8.60 

8.30 

9.60 

8.60 

8.50 

7.57 

6.20 

6.40 

6.40 

6. 60 

6.60 

6.40 

6. 30 

8.60 

8.70 

9. 60 

8.20 

7.80 

7. 29 

Minnesota 

6.20 

6.10 

6.30 

6.30 

6.40 

6.20 

6.20 

8.60 

8.30 

9. 10 

8.40 

8.00 

7.18 

Iowa 

6.40 

6.30 

6.50 

6.70 

6.60 

6.40 

6.60 

8.70 

8.70 

10.00 

8.60 

8.20 

7.46 

Missouri 

6. 10 

6 . 10 ! 

6. 10 

6.10 

6.20 

6.00 

6.40 

8.40 

8.30 

9.70 

8.40 

8.10 

7.16 

North Dakota 

5.60 

6.70 

6.60 

5.80 

6.70 

6.70 

6.60 

7.30 

7.30 

8.10 

7.60 

7,10 

6.41 

South Dakota 

6.10 

6,00 

6,00 

6.20 

6.20 

6.10 

6.00 

8.20 

8. 10 

9.00 

8.00 

7.80 i 

6.98 

Nebraska 

6.10 

6.00 

6.30 

6.30 

6.30 

6.10 

6.30 

8.20 

8.30 

9.30 

8.30 

8.10 ! 

7.33 

Kansas 

6.00 

6.10 

6.30 

6.30 1 

6.40 

6.20 

6.40 

8. 60 

8.60 

9. 50 

8.50 

8.40 

7.28 

Kentucky 

6,30 

6,70 

6.50 

6.50 ! 

6.40 

6.30 

6.60 

8.90 

8.60 

9.50 

8.90 

8.00 

7.47 

Tennessee 

6,60 

6.70 

6.60 

6.70 

6.60 

6.20 

6.30 

8.30 

8.10 

8. CO 

8.70 

8.40 

7.32 

Alabama 

7.20 

7,00 

7.30 

7.10 

7.20 

7.00 

7.00 

7.60 

7.80 

7,80 

8. 60 

8.70 

7.62 

Mississippi 

7.00 

6.50 

6.50 

6.30 

6.20 

6.00 

6.00 1 

7.70 

7.80 i 

8.00 

8.30 

8. 10 

7,03 

Louisiana 

6.90 

7.10 

6.90 

6.60 

7.00 

7.10 

7. 10 

7.50 

7 . co : 

7.70 

8.00 

8.50 

I 7.33 

Texas 

6.80 

6.40 

6.30 

6.10 

6.30 

6.40 

6.30 

7.70 

7.40 

8.30 

8.40 

8 . ,50 

7,08 

Oklahoma 

6.70 

5.70 

5.60 

5.80 

6.70 

5.80 

6.80 

8.00 

7.80 

8.80 

8.50 

8.00 

6.77 

Arkansas 

6.00 

6. 10 

5.80 

5.90 

5.60 

5.70 

6.60 

6.20 

6.30 

7.40 

7,00 

6.90 

6.21 

Montana 

6.30 

6.30 

6.30 

6.20 

6.40 

6.30 

6.10 

7.50 

8.00 

8.00 

7,60 

7.70 

6.89 

Wyoming 

5.80 

6.40 

6.10 

6.50 

6.30 

6.00 

6.00 

7.60 

7.60 

7.20 

6.80 

7.20 

6,61 

Colorado 

6.30 

6.00 

6.10 

6.30 

6. 10 

6.00 

6.00 

8.30 

8.00 

1 a 70 

8.20 

7.80 

0.98 

New Mexico 

6.60 

6.10 

6.40 

6.80 

7,00 

6.60 

6.60 

, 7.60 

8,00 



7.50 

6. 91 

Arizona 

7.90 

7.90 

7.30 

7.60 

7.80 

7.50 

7.30 

18.60 

18.60 

9.00 

|9.6o 

8,20 

8.05 

Utah - 

0.00 

6. 10 

6.60 

6.70 

6.50 

6.70 

6.80 

7.30 

7.50 

8.00 

8,60 

7.90 

7.05 

Nevada 

8.00 

7.50 

7.90 

7.50 

7.00 

7.00 

6.70 

| 8.10 

aso 

9.00 

9.50 

8.50 

7 . 9 ;i 

Idaho 

6.60 

6.40 

6.30 

6.60 

6,60 

6.50 

6,50 

8. 10 

8.60 

8,70 

8.10 

8, 10 

7.24 

Washington 

7.70 

7.20 

7.30 

7.50 

7,60 

7.70 

7.80 

9.50 

9.60 

0,70 

9,20 

8.80 

8.30 

Oregon 

7.30 

7.30 

7.20 

7.30 

7.50 

7.30 

7.20 

: 7,80 

, 7.80 

8.20 

7.70 

8.50 

7.58 

California 

8.00 

7.70 

7,50 

7.50 

7.40 

7,20 

7.00 

Is, 70 

9.00 

9.60 

a.'H) 

9.40 

8.20 

United States-*. 

6 69 

6.54 

6.63 

6.70 j 

6.68 

1 i 

6.55 

6.60 

8.51 

8.50 

9.46 

8.62 

8.30 

7,48 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 512 . Hogs: Average price per 100 pounds at ChicagOj by monthsj 1901—19^4 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age 

1901 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

5. 25 

6.36 

6. 85 

6. 90 

5.80 

5.90 

5.90 

5. 95 

6. 60 

6. 10 

6.65 

5.95 

5.85 

1902 

6. 20 

6. 10 

6.36 

6. 96 

7.00 

7.36 

7. 65 

7.16 

7. 55 

7.00 

6.30 

6.20 

6.85 

1903 

1904 

6. 40 
4. 90 

6.76 
6. 15 

7.30 
5. 36 

7.20 

5.10 

6.46 

4.65 

6.00 

6.05 

.6. 65 
6. 40 

6. 46 
6. 30 

6.86 

5.76 

6. 65 
5.40 

A 66 
A 80 

A 45 
A60 

6.00 

6.15 

1906 

4. 66 

4.86 

5. 15 

6.45 

6.40 

6.35 

6.66 

6.96 

5.60 

5.25 

4.-'86 

A90 

6.26 

1906 

6.40 

6.00 

6. 30 

6. 55 

6.45 

6.55 

6. 65 

6. 25 

6. 26 

6.40 

6.20 

6.25 

6.25 

1907 

6.60 

7.06 

6.65 

6. 66 

6. 60 

6.10 

6.06 

6.00 

6.00 

6.16 

A 90 

A 70 

6.10 

1908 

4. 40 

4. 46 

6. 00 

6. 86 

5.60 

6.80 

6.50 

6. 55 

6.86 

6.95 

6.80 

6. 65 

6.70 

1909 

6.10 

6.36 

6. 70 

7,20 

7.30 

7.65 

7. 85 

7.75 

8.20 

7. 76 

8. 00 

8.35 

7. 35 

1910 

8.65 

9. 05 

10. 55 

9. 90 

9.66 

9.46 

8.75 

8. 35 

8.90 

8. 50 

7.60 

7.65 

8.90 

1911 

7. 96 

7.40 

6. 86 

6. 25 

6.00 

6.26 

6.70 

7.30 

6.90 

6.46 

6.30 

6.40 

6.70 

1912 

1913— 

6. 25 
7. 46 

6.20 

8,15 

7.10 
8. 90 

7.8o: 
9.05 i 

7.65 

8.65 

7.50 

8.65 

7.66 

9.06 

a25 

8.36 

8.46 
8. 30 

8. 75 
8.20 

7.75 

7.76 

7.40 

7.70 

7.65 

8.35 

Av, 1909-1913 

7.26 

7.43 

8.02 

8.04 

7. 81 

7.90 

8.00 

8.00 

8.16 

7.93 

7.48 

7.50 

7.77 

1914 

8.30 

8. 60 

8. 70 

8. 65 

8.45 

8.20 

8.70 

9.00 

8. 86 

7. 66 

7.60 

7.10 

8.30 

1915 

6. 90 

6.80 

6.76 

7. 30 

7.60 

7.60 

7.75 

6.90 

7. 26 

7.90 

6.66 

6.40 

7. 10 

1916 

7.20 

8.20 

9.66 

9.76 

9.86 

9.70 

9.80 

10.30 

10. 70 

9.80 

9. 60 

9.95 

9.60 

1917 

10.90 

12.46 

1A80 

16. 76 

15.90 

15.50 

15.20 

16.90 

18.20 

17.16 

17.40 

16.85 

15.10 

1918, 

1919 

16. 30 
17. 60 

16.66 
17. 65 

17.10 

19. 10 

17. 46 
20.40 

17.46 

20.60 

16.60 

20.40 

17.76 
21. 86 

19.00 

20.00 

19.66 
17. 45 

17.70 

14,35 

17.70 

14.20 

17.66 

13.60 

17,45 

17.85 

1920 

14. 97' 

14. 56 

14.94 

14. 79 

1A28 

14.68 

14. 84 

14.74 

15.88 

14. 17 

11.83 

9.66 

13.91 

Av. 1914-1920..,- 

11.74 

12.13 

13,01 

13.44 

13. 46 

13.24 

13.70 

13. 83 

14.00 

12.67 

12. 13 

11.57 

12.76 

1921 

TiT 

9.42 

10.00 

8.50 

8.35 

8.19 

9.69 

9.26 

7. 61 

7.72 

7. 01 i 

6.92 

8.51 

1922 

8,02 

9.90 

10.43 

10,31 

10.48 

10.33 

9.70 

8.01 

8,75 

8.80 

8.07 ' 

8,18 

9.22 

1923 

8. 29 

8.02 

8.18 

8.08 

7.53 

6.92 

7. 04 

7. 65 

8. 35 

7.42 

6.86 

6.87 

7.65 

1924 

7,10 

7.06 

7.36 

7.36 

7.34 

7.04 

7.68 

9.38 

9.57 

9*91 

8.97 

9.38 

8.11 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Figures prior to 1920 from Chicago Drovers Journal 
Yearbookj subsequent figures compiled from reports of packer and shipper purchases of the reporting 
service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


Table 613 . — Hog$: Average and top price per 100 pounds, at six markets, by 

months, 1924 

CHICAGO 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

1 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice — 

Heavyweight <260-360 pounds) 

Modiumweight (200-260 pounds) - 

Dolls, 

7.23 

7.18 

i 

Dolls. 
7.18 
7. 14 

DolU. 

7.41 

7.40 

Dolls. I 
7.42 
7.41 

Dolls. 
7. 46 
7.40 

Dolls. 

7.26 

7.18 

Dolls. 

8.26 

1 8.29 

Common to choice—' 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

7.01 

7.00 

7.27 

7.26 

7.23 

a65 

6 90 

a 07 
7.64 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) - 

6.69 

6.62 

6,80 

6.67 

632 

Packing hogs: 

Smooth - 

6.73 

’ 6.38 

6.71 

6.86 

a85 

657 

7.44 

Bough - 

6.53 

1 6.16 

6.60 

6.69 

6.^ 

8.33 

7.06 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice. 
Bulk of sales — 

6.85 

1 7.11 

! 6.42 

1 7.08 

6.62 

I 7.36 

5. 62 
7.36 

6:83 

7.34 

5.62 

7.06 

: 6.84 

7.89 


! 7.66 

7.60 

1 7.70 

1 

7.76 

7,75 

7.56 

11.16 


Kind and grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver-* 

age 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (250-360 pounds) 

Dolls. 

9.82 

Dolls. 

9.84 

DoUs.l 

10.62 

DoUs. 
9. 56 

Dolls. 

mil 

DoTU. 

a 61 

MediUToweighl. (^X>-25bpoiiridR) _ _ 

9.96 

10.00 

ia88 1 

9.36 

9.69 

a 47 

Common to chofoe—' 

Tjight.weightf (1fK^2nO pnnndsV . _ T 

9.64 

9.61 

9.85 1 

a 62 

&8» 

7.89 

am 

T4ght lights (130-160 po^ipda) - 

9.15 

ass 

ass 

7.48 

7.45 

Packing hogs: - ' - ' 

Smooth---., - — - — - - 

a 71 

as5 

9.60 


960 

7.76 

Bough--.- - _ 

8.24 

8.40 

a26 

a64 

9.19 

7.47 

Slaiight^ pigs (130 pounds duvru), Ttnediwm to choioe 

a4i 

8.14 

8. 15 

6.82 

7.U 

6.62 

Buljf 0 f saresl - 11 - - 

9.42 

0.63 

10-08 

a96 

9.53 

a23 

Top- — 

10.66 

10.90 ; 

11.86 

10.26 

11.00 

ULS6 




' Top price for year, 
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Table 513. — Bogs: Average and top price per 100 pounds, at six markets, by 

months, 1924 — Continued 

EAST ST. LOUIS 


Kmd and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

i 

June 

July 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

^ Dolls. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Heavyweight (260-350 pounds) 

7.30 

1 7.26 

7.45 

' 7.42 

7.35 

7.26 

8.44 

Mediumweight <200-260 pounds) 

7.28 

I 7.26 

7.49 

7.49 

7.42 

7,23 

8.43 

Common to choice— 


1 7.06 

7.23 

7.32 

7.25 



Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

7.04 

7.02 

8.26 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

Faefeing hogs; 

Smooth 

6.62 

! 6.64 

6,81 

6.89 

6.76 

6.48 

7.70 

6.36 

' 6.18 

6.62 

6.68 

6.48 

6.28 

7.08 

Bough 

6 14 

5.99 

6.30 

6.40 

0.30 

6. 10 

6.87 

Slaughter pigs (iSO pounds down), medium to choice. 

6.19 

6.11 

6.17 

6.35 

1 6.18 

5.94 

7.02 

Feeder and stocker pigs (70-130 pounds;, common 








to choice - 

1 5.62 

6.49 

5.38 

6.76 

5.C8 

6.64 1 

5.92 

Bulk of sales 

7.23 

1 7.22 

7.45 

7.43 

7.38 

7.16 

8.40 

1 

1 7.80 

1 

7.75 

1 7.80 

7.86 

7.75 

7.65 

11.10 

Kind and grade 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 1 

i 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 








Medium to choice— 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Heavyweight /'250-350 pounds) 


9.88 

9.96 , 
10.16 

10.61 

mee 

9.57 j 
9.48 

10.06 , 
9.98 

1 

8. 66 
8.57 

Mediumweight f 200-260 pounds) _ _ 


10.00 

Common to choice— 


Light.wftight (160-200 pnundR'J. _ 


9. 87 

10.00 

la 16 

9.00 

9.41 

8.30 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) . 


9.34 

9.38 

9.34 

8.16 

8.33 

7.70 

Packing hogs: 


Smooth 


8.10 

8. 44 

9.19 

8.36 

8.09 

9.05 
a 79 

7 38 

Eouch___ . 


7.90 

8. 15 

&87 

7. 16 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down) , medium to choice 

8.52 

8.66 

8. 67 

7.40 

7.46 

7 06 

Feeder and stoeker nics (70-130 ■nounds'l . common to choice 


7.67 

7.82 

6.93 

6. 88 

6.24 

Bulkof sales .*1.1... 11, 


10.00 

10.16 

10.46 

9.37 

9. 77 

8 49 

Top 


10.75 

10.95 

12.00 

10.50 

11.00 

U2.00 




FOET WOETH 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

I 

May 

June 

July 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 


1 






Medium to choice— 

Dolh. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Heavyweight (250-350 imunds) 

7.15 

7.07 

7.00 

7.23 

7.24 

7.09 

8.00 

Mediumweight (200-260 poimds) 

7.16 

7. OS 

7. 17 

7.34 

7.35 

7.18 

a 16 

Common to choice— 








Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

6.62 

0. 50 

6. 58 

6. S5 

«. 00 

6.76 

7.86 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

6.04 

5.98 

0.12 

6.51 

6.00 

0.54 

7.43 

Packing hogs; 








Smooth 

6.18 

6. 26 

6.30 

6.38 

C.38 

C.31 

6 86 

Eough 

6.32 

5.76 

6.86 

6 88 

5.88 

6. 75 

0.23 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice. 

4.61 

4 66 

4. 70 

5, 35 

5 S3 

5.71 

6.40 

Bulk of salM 

7.11 

7.00 

7. 10 

7.26 

7.31 

7.08 

8.07 


7,80 

7. 66 

1 

7.60 

7.05 

7. 76 

7. 50 

10,75 

Kind and grade 

1 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

! 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs; 








Medium to choice— 


Dolls, 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Heavyweight (260-360 pounds) - _ - 


9.62 

9. 47 

10.08 

9. 40 

9. 87 

8.28 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) . 


9.72 

9.66 

10.16 

9.47 

9.95 

8.36 

Common to choice— 








Lightweight (160-200 poiindsl 


9.51 

9.41 

9.96 

9.21 

9, 65 

7 98 

Light ligfits (130-160 pounds) 


8.79 

8.70 

0.33 

a 40 

a46 

7^42 

Packing hogs; 








Smooth 


8.07 

8.14 

8.98 

8.62 

a 95 

7.28 

Eough 


7.68 

7.60 

8.31 

7.82 

a 05 

C 66 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice 


7.80 1 

7.60 1 

8.41 

7. 60 

7.61 

6.31 

Bulkofshfes 


9.52 

9.46 

10.06 

9 41 

9. 88 

8.28 

Ton 


10 26 

ia20 1 

11, 35 

10.60 

11. 10 

Ul. 35 



1 Top price for year 
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Table 513. — Hogs: Average and lop price per 100 pounds, at six markets, hy 

monthSy 19B4 — Continued 
KANSAS CITY 


Kind and. grade 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice — 

. Heavyweight (250*350 pounds) 

Modiumw eight (200-250 pounds).^ 

Common to cho Ice- 

Lightweight (100-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

Pac'king hogs: 

Smooth 

Bough 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice. 
Peeder and Stocker ijigs (70-130 pounds), common to 

choice 

Bulk of sales 

Top - 


Jan. 


JDolU, 
7 . 01 
6.05 

6.62 


6.45 

6.27 

6.74 

4.73 

6.90 

7.30 


Feb. 


Dolls, 
6. 99 
6.92 

6. 51 
^ 5.88 

G.21 
6. 05 
6.63 

4.52 
6. 80 
7. 50 


Mar. 


Dolls, 

7.19 
7. 10 

G. 77 

6.20 

6. 34 
6. 18 
5. 92 

6. 26 
7. 10 
7. 45 


Apr. 


Dolls, 
7. 19 
7.17 

6,82 
6. 33 

6. 63 
6. 36 


5. 39 
7. 09 
7.60 


May 


Dolls, 

7.19 
7.16 

G.87 

6.32 

6.61 
6. 46 
5. 94 

5. 19 
7.11 
7.60 


June 


Dolls. 

6.96 

6.92 

6.65 

6.11 

6.32 
6. 19 
6.56 

5,08 
6. 86 
7. 25 


July 


Dolls, 
8. 05 
8.04 

7.83 

7.20 

7.19 

7.00 

6.32 

6.08 

7.94 

10.75 


Kind and grade 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (260-350 pounds) 

Mediiimweight (200-250 pounds) 

Common to choice — 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

Packing hogs: 

Smooth 

Rough 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down) , medium to choice 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 iwunds) , common to choice . . | 

Bulk of sales 

Top 


Aug. 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Dolls. 
9.50 
9. 50 

9. 54 
8.84 

8. 29 
8. 08 
7. 58 
7.55 
9.38 
10.80 


DolU. 
9. 68 
9.68 

9.64 

8. 80 

8. 55 
8. 34 
7. 91 
7.26 
9.44 
10.36 


Dolls. 
10 21 
10.24 

10.04 

9.09 


9. 00 
8. 25 
7.22 
10. 00 
11. 70 


Dolls. 

,9.19 

9.13 

8.64 

7.66 

8. 47 
8.22 
6.68 
6.41 
8. 98 
9.8a 


Aver- 


DoUs. 
9. 75 
9. 68 

9. 04 
8. 35 

9.28 

9.08 

0.97 

6.03 

9.56 

10.60 


Dolls. 

8.23 

8.22 

7.91 

7.26 

7.46 

7. 27 
6.64 
5.88 
8.10 

11L70 


OMAHA 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

H cav V weight (250-3.50 pounds) 

Dolls. 

6.91 

' Dolls. 

1 6.86 

Dolls. 

! 7. 13 

Dolls. 

7.08 

Dolls. 
7. 04 

! Dolls. 
6,84 

DoUs. 

7.78 

Mediumweiglit (200-250 pounds) 

Common to 

Lightweight (160^200 pounds’) - 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) : 

i 6.85 

6.64 

AOO 

6. 74 

0.46 

5.91 

7.1O2 

6. 75 
6. 36 

7.04 

6. 79 I 
6.56 1 

6,04 

6.63 

6.88 

6.69 

6.37 

6.08 

7.69 

7.48 

6.93 

Packing hogs: 

Bmooth 

0.651 

6,88 

6.52 

6.61 

6.52 

6.28 
6.07 i 

7.20 

Rough 

0.45 

6. ,20 

6. 35 

6. 42 

6. 34 

6.91 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice- 
Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds), common to 
choice - 

4. 04 

4.74 

4.83 

5.19 , 

4.81 

4.91 

5.65 

5,43 j 

4.99 j 

5.36 

Bulk of sales 

.6.79 

6.74 

7. 02 

7,02 

6.93 

6. 67 

7.53 

Top - 

7.515 

7. 15 

7. 86 

7.50 

7.36 

7,15 

msq 

• ' - . i 


Kind and grade ^ 

i 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. ' 

Dec. 

Av^- 

age^ 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

TTnavy weight (250-360 pnnnds) . 1 

Dolls, 

9.20 

DolU. 

9.37 

DolU, 

9.97 

Dolls. 
8. 96 

DoUs. 
9. 60 
9.46 

D(M^ 

8,06. 

a,oo 

Mftdiurewftight (2fi()-250 pounds) 

9,30 

9.48 

9.96 

8.86 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160-lW pounds) 

9.08 

9.19 

9.37 

&21 

' 


Light lights (130-160 pnundsV 

8.64 

8.69 

8. 85 

7.53 

7,98 


Packing hogs; 

Smooth 

1 

8,47 

8.80 1 

9.55 

8.53 

9,20 

7.56 

Rough—,,. 

8.14 

8.62 

9.30 

8,30 

8.99 

7.33 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to ohoiofi 


6.35 

6.65 

6.99 

9.28 


Foeder ana stohker pigs (70-130 pounds), common to choice. 
Bulk of salfts., 

6.98 
8.83 ■ 

6.67 

9.10 

6.99 

9.69 

5.96 

S.6S 

5.74 

7.86 


10,00 

10,30 

11,25 

9.60 

10,60 

UL25 







1 Top price for year. 
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Table 513.— Hogs: Average and top prices per 100 pounds, at six markets, by 
months, Continued 

SOUTH ST. PAUL 


Kind and grade 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper bogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (250-360 pounds) 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-100 pounds) 

Packing hogs: 

Smooth 

Bough - 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice. 
Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds) , common to 

choice 

Bulk of sales - - 

Top 


Kind and grade 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper bogs: 
Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (260-360 pounds). . 
Mediumweight (200-21^ pounds). 
Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds) ... 
Light lights (130-160 pounds) 


Bolls. 

6.75 

6.75 

6.67 

6.40 

0.17 

6.01 

6.84 


Bolls. 

6.78 

6.77 

6.70 

6.42 

6.07 

6.86 

5.73 


Bolls. 

6.99 

6.08 

6.92 

6.62 

6.22 

6.98 

5.83 


Bolls. 

7.01 

7.00 

6.92 

6.72 

6.44 

6.25 

6.16 


Bolls. 

6,77 

0.73 

6.06 

6.44 

0.08 

6.86 

5.89 


Dolls. 

7.78 

7.74 


6.97 
6. 69 


Bolls. 

7.00 

7.01 

7.00 

6.87 

6.49 

6.12 

6.41 


4.92 

6.70 

7.15 


4.86 

6.76 

7.10 


5.04 

6.98 

7.20 


6.12 

7.03 

7.36 


6.94 

7.00 

7.36 


6.67 

7.10 


6.20 

7.35 

10.65 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Doc. 


Aver- 

age 


Bolls. 

9.36 

9.42 


Bolls. 

9.63 

9.56 


Bolls. 
9.81 
9 85 


Dolls. 
. 8.72 


BoUs. 

9.29 

9.16 


Bolls. 
7 08 
7.97 


9.34 9.45 

8.85 8.84 


9.65 
9 01 


8.34 

7.62 


8.71 

7.84 


7.83 

7.41 


Smooth. 


Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice 

Feeder and stoeker pigs (70-130 pounds), common to choice.. 

Bulk of sales 

Top 


8.26 

8.00 


7.77 

9.06 

10.00 


8.76 

8.49 


7.54 

9.18 

10.36 


929 
9.01 
6 61 
7.18 
9.64 
11.15 


8.36 

8.10 

6.19 

6.82 

8.44 

9.35 


a 75 
a 60 
a 66 

6.30 

8.95 

10.60 


7 32 
7 07 
6.13 
6.12 
7.80 
111.15 


Division of Statistical and Histoneal Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Top price for year. 


Table 514. — Hogs: Trend of average farm prices and average market prices per 100 
pounds^ at Chicago, 1910-lWp 


1910. 

1911- 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 


Weight- 

ed 

aver- 

Aver- 

age 

market 
price at 
Chi- 
cago 

Price relatives 
1913-100 

Year 

Weight- 

ed 

aver- 

Aver- 

age 

maikef 

Price relatives 
1913- 100 

age 

farm 

price 

Farm 

price 

Market 
pi ice 

age 

farm 

price 

price at 
(Chi- 
cago 

Farm 
pi Ice 

Market 

price 

BoVars 

8.12 

Dollars 

8.90 

109.1 

106.6 

1918 

Bolkrs 

15.82 

BoUats 

17.46 

aiid 

209.0 

6.29 

6.70 

84.6 

80.2 

1919 

16.04 

12.86 

17.85 

13.91 

216.6 

172.7 

2ia8 

166.6 

6.64 

7.65 

89.2 

90.4 

1920 

7.44 

a 35 

100.0 

100.0 

1921 

7,86 

8.51 

106.5 

1010 

7.51 

8.30 

100.9 

99.4 

1922 

8.32 

9.22 

111. 8 

1104 

6.56 

7.10 

88.2 

86.0 

1923 

7.11 

7.65 

95.6 

90.4 

8.11 

9.60 

109 0 

115.0 

1924 

7.46 

8.11 

100.3 

97.1 

ia4i 

15.10 

180.2 

180.8 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates; market prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Divi- 
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Table 516 . — Swine: Slaughter in United States, by States, 1909, 191A, 1919, and 

1Q91 1 


State 


1909 


In wholesale 
slaughtering 
and meat 
packing es- 
tablishments 


Eetail 

slaughter 


On farms 
and ranges 


Total 

slaughter 


1914 2 


In wholesale 
slaughtering 
and meat 
packing es- 
tablishments 


Oalifornia 

Colorado..- 

Illinois 

Indiana-- 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts-, 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania- , 

Texas 

Washington 

West Virginia- - 

Wisconsin 

All other States, 

Total 


Number 
344,319 
276, 618 
7,293,644 
1, 761,454 
2,487,251 

4,191,927 
564,761 
1, 501,456 
444,766 
1,063,655 

2, 471, 658 
2,103,602 
1, 210,849 
1, 802, 669 
1, 725, 285 

1,222,880 
939, 674 
239,352 
124, 914 
1,078, 361 
1,041, 631 


Number 
134,623 
34,340 
410,221 
256, 527 
139, 525 

73, 184 
110, 163 
67,576 
im, 426 
88,133 

128, 490 
59,303 
390,730 
214, 167 

275.983 

120,610 

135,301 

51,877 

22,383 

114,993 

991.984 


Number 
82,270 
62, 081 
762, 546 
646,581 
507, 167 

377, 666 
180,406 
27,754 
381, 247 
314, 597 

949,318 
261, 515 
73, 709 
386, 264 
768, 195 

675,939 

885,200 

92,000 

206,701 

386,243 

7,360,659 


Number 
661, 112 
363,039 
8,466,310 
2,654,562 
3,133,943 

4,642,677 

846,330 

1,696,786 

976,429 

1,466,385 

3,549,466 

2,424,420 

1,675,288 

2,403,090 

2,769,463 

2,019,435 
1,960,235 
383,829 
363,998 
1,579,597 
9,394, 174 


Number 

400,306 

259,821 

7,205,610 

1,840,811 

2,39^061 

2,826,764 


1,263,238 

761,380 

1,559,491 

2,703,439 

2,106,510 

1,297,313 

1,726,688 

1,911,608 

1,573,974 
570,182 
373,321 
171,897 
1, 110,449 
1,875,524 


33, 870, 616 


3,970,435 


16,378,617 


53,219,568 


34,441,913 


State 


1919 8 


19218 


In wholesale 
slaughtering 
and meat 
packing es- 
tablishments 


On farms 
and ranges 


Total whole- 
sale and farm 
slaughter 


In wholesale 
slaughtering 
and meat 
packing es- 
tablishments 


California. 

Colorado— 

Illinois 

Indiana- - 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts - 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri 

Nebraska.., 
New Jersey- 
New York-- 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania- -- 

Texas — 

Washington 

West Virginia— 

Wisconsin. 

All other States - 


Total. 


Number 

600,123 

396,876 

9,976,191 

2,104,268 

3,302,333 

4,538,052 

654,438 

1,422,449 

881,030 

2,197,162 

3,506,211 

2,995,220 

1,242,798 

1,814,479 

2,642,304 

l,663,93f) 
696,256 
801, 429 
316,827 
1,444,116 
2,224,266 


Number 

109,582 

104,330 

723,838 

679,941 

637,981 

348,435 

189,898 

36,413 

348,798 

379,611 

796,082 

268,026 

64,746 

404,104 


Number 

609,705 

501,206 

10,700,029 

2,684,209 

3,840,294 

4,886,487 

844,336 

1,458,862 

1,229,828 

2,576,763' 


693,406 

918,246 

128,467 

245,865 

438,831 

8,761,026 


4, . 

3,263,246 
1,307,643 
2,018,683 
3,274,940 

2,357,316 

1,614,601 

429,896 

562,682 

1 , 8^946 

10,975,292 


Number 

630,612 

370,532 

7,827,427 

1,766,426 

3,092,726 

3,149,278 

930,303 

980,645 

893,399 

3^769,604 

3,235,758 

2,032,331 

1,431,651 

1,862,042 

2,811,198 

2,292,709 

449.602 
395,560 

318.602 
1,288,7^ 

207, 784 


44,520,726 


16,800,230 


61,320,956 


40 , 7 ^, 780 . 


division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Census. 

1 In addition there were 2,898,994 hogs slaughtered on a custom basis in 1914 and 2,290,639 for 1919. No 
corresponding data for 1909 or 1921, ' ^ ...... i. « , 

3 No data collected by Bureau of the Census for 1914 or 1921 on farm or retail slaughter. ' ? 

8 No. data obtainable for retail slaughter in 1919. ^ 
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Table 516. — Hogs: Prices of live hogs in ChicagOi and wholesale and reiaiVptices of 
certain pork productSt 1913-1924 


Year 

Price 
of hve 
hogs, 
Chicago 
(Per 
100 lbs.) 

Hams 

Bacon 

Smoked, whole- 
sale 

Retail i 

Short clear sides, 
wholesale 

Retail 

Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

Inlead- 

mgcities 

(Price 

per 

pound) j 

Percent 

of 

live hog 
price 

Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

In lead- 
ing cities 
(Price 
per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 


Dollars 

Cents 

Per cent 

Cenis 

Per cent 

Cents 

Per cent 

Cents 

Per cent 

1913 

8.36 

16.6 

199 

26.9 

322 

12.7 

152 

27.0 

323 

1914 

8.30 

16.7 

201 

27.3 

329 

13.2 

169 

27.5 

331 

1916 

7.10 

15.3 

216 

26.1 

368 

11.6 

163 

26.9 

379 

1916 

9. 60 

18.5 

193 

29,4 

306 

14.9 

166 

28.7 

299 

1917 

15.10 

26.2 

167 

38.2 

263 

24.8 

164 

41.0 

272 

1918 

17.46 

31.8 

182 

47.9 

274 

27.9 

160 

52.9 

303 

1919 

17.85 

34.3 

192 

63.4 

299 

29.1 

163 

65.4 

310 

1920 

13.91 

33.4 

240 

56.6 

399 

I 20.7 

149 

52.3 

376 

1921 

8.51 

26.8 

315 

48.8 

573 

13.5 

169 

42.7 

602 

1922 

9. 22 

26.5 

287 

48.8 

529 

1 14.1 

163 

39.8 

432 

1923 

7. 55 

21.2 

281 

46.5 

603 

12.0 

159 

39.1 

518 

1924 

8.11 

20.2 

249 

46.3 

669 

14.4 

178 

37.7 

466 

1924 










January 

7.10 

19.3 

272 

44.6 

628 

10.8 

152 

37.2 

624 

February. 

7. 06 

18.4 

i 261 

44.0 

623 

10.8 

1 163 

36.6 

518 

March 

7.36 

18.9 

257 

43.0 

593 

10.9 

148 

36.3 

494 

April 

7. 36 

19.0 

258 

43.8 

595 

10.9 

148 

36.2 

492 

May 

7.34 

19.4 

261 

44.3 

604 

11.4 

156 

36.1 

492 

June__ 

7.04 

19.6 

278 

44.6 

634 

12.1 

172 

36.2 

614 

July 

7.68 

20.4 

266 

44.7 

682 

13.1 

171 

36.4 

474 

August 

9.38 

22.2 

237 

46.5 

496 

17.6 

187 

38.3 

408 

September- 

9.67 

22.3 

233 

46.9 

490 

17.4 

182 

39.3 

411 

October 

9.91 

21.6 

218 

47.2 

476 

39.1 

193 

40.1 

405 

November 

8.97 

20.6 

228 

46.9 

623 

19.1 ! 

213 

40.1 

447 

December 

9.38 

20.7 

221 

46.6 

497 

19.5 

208 

39.9 

425 


Fresh pork 


Lard 


Year 

Pork loins, 
wholesale 

Poik chops, 
retail 

Prime contract, 
wholesale 

Retail 

Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

In lead- 
ing cities 
(Price 
per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

New 

York, 

(Price 

per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

In lead- 
ing cities 
(Piico 
per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 


Cents 

Per cent 

Cents 

Per cent 

Cents 

Percent 

Cents 

Per cent 

1913 

14.9 

178 

21.0 

251 

11.0 

132 

15.8 

189 

1914 

15.4 

186 

22.0 

266 

10.4 

125 

15 0 

188 

1916 

14.3 

201 

20.3 

280 

9.4 

132 

14.8 

208 

1916 

16.2 

169 

22.7 

236 

13.6 

141 

17.6 

182 

1917 

24.4 

162 

31.9 

211 

21.7 

144 

27.0 

183 

1918 

29.5 

160 

39.0 

223 

25.5 

140 

33.3 

191 

1919 

31.6 

176 

42.3 

237 

29.0 

102 

36,9 

207 

1920 

30.7 

221 

42.3 

304 

20.0 

144 

29.6 

212 

1921 

22.6 

264 

34.9 

410 

11.1 

130 

18.0 

212 

1922 

21.7 

235 

33.0 

358 

11.6 

126 

17.0 

184 

1923 

18.0 

238 

30.4 

403 

12.3 

163 

17.7 

234 

1924, 

19.1 

236 

30.8 

380 

13.3 

164 

19.0 

234 

1924 

January- 

14.4 

203 

27.4 

386 

i 12.8 

180 

18.7 

263 

February. 

13.9 

197 

26.7 

378 

11.7 

166 

18.0 

255 

March 

16,6 

212 

2d9 

366 

; 11.6 

158 

17.5 

238 

ApnL 

18.3 

240 

28.7 

390 

11.3 

164 

17.2 

; 234 

May 

19.0 

269 

29.9 

407 

11.0 

160 

17,1 

1 233 

June. 

18,1 

257 

3a 2 

429 

' 11.1 

168 

16.9 

240 

July. 

18.0 

234 

30.3 

395 

12.6 

164 

17.1 

223 

August 

24-8 

264 

34.8 

371 

14.3 

162 

19.3 

206 

September 

27.3 

285 

35.8 

374 

14.4 

160 

20.0 

209 

October 

25.4 

256 

37.5 

378 

16.6 

166 

21.4 

216 

November 

17.3 

193 

31.6 

352 

15.3 

171 

22.4 

250 

December 

16.6 

177 

29.3 

312 

16.9 

180 

22.1 

1 239 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research . Wholesale prices of ham, bacon, and pork loins in 
Chicago and of lard in New Y ork. Retail prices in leading cities throughout the United Stales. Price of 
live hogs. Bureau of Agricultural Economics; other prices from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1 Mostly on sliced ham. 




Tabi^e 517. — Hogs: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection, 1907— 192^ 
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F a(tM Anim<xls cmd their Products — Mogs 


1 

teligi giSii Sill i§ii 

mm mm mm 

December 

iiilS iiiii ills g§ii 

mm laisx mu am 

cS'^tOC^cS coevf'^li'io us COtS-^CO CO’us'lOCO 

November 

ilisi iiSig §iss iiil 

mm isW mm mu 

C^ascTc^ec co’copS'M'^fT eo'-^eceo’ co'-^us'i^ 

October 

2,218,979 

3,368,060 

2,397,039 

1,850,766 

2,719,927 

2,454,931 

2,681,399 

2,681,852 

2,493,831 

3,327,029 

2,195,291 

3,018,084 

2,685,711 

2,486,940 

2,866,133 

3,331,687 

4,327,961 

3,498,136 

September 

1,988,210 
2, 230, 684 
1,955,445 
1,663,846 
2,171,798 

1,701,088 
2, 132, 735 
1,907,397 
1,890,484 
2,287,330 

1,321,674 

1,980,008 

1,097,149 

1,978,602 

2,422,350 

^747,467 

3,212,360 

2,856,960 

August 

2,300,785 
2, 231, 182 
1,821,934 
1,824,006 
2,031,911 

1,875,336 

2,268,333 

1,799,032 

2,040,506 

2,517,259 

1,704,852 

2,283,083 

1,949,413 

2,190,821 

2,530,459 

2,887,755 

3,556,039 

3,070,206 

July 

2,928,806 

2,415,570 

2,097,241 

1,988,403 

2,560,236 

2,353,889 

2,557,054 

2,259,540 

2,493,385 

2,530,249 

2,411,436 

2,940,491 

2,884,325 

2,643,772 

2,820,616 

3,104,322 

3,983,435 

4,113,814 

1 

iiisi igig nnm 

tmm mim 10^ mm 

to'«»5*c4'c4<f<» ^rts’c^oowT c4'e4‘ww' 

May 

iiiii mm sssi 

mmi mm 

cQ“cocforeo c4’«'c4'c4'eQ* e»5'co'ca« 

April 

nmm §1^11 mm mm 

staff ii'sf fiSs 

<N'csfff4'c4ff4' c4coeo<?r 

March 

aaiii iiggS iiil tigg 
'ISisf I'i'SIf fiW S'fff 

c4'w w't-5'c4' c4'c4'(N'e«?co’ cftfo'cow' eo’w-^-^ 

February 

mm iia§ im 

iiiff mm fiif 

c^eociofc^ c«fc4’cf<o'M^ coTcoWrc*? efco-^^’uj 

January 

mmn nmm mn 
l¥fff fWff fill fits 

eo-^tfc^cT 'rfre4‘c«5‘Ttrur yfi'cS^Sie ^jTeo'ouf 

Year 

iiiii 
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PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS 

Table 518. — Pork: Stocks of frozen^ dry salt, and pickled, cured and in process of 
cure in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing establishments, 1916—192^ 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year be- 
ginning No- 
vember 

Nov.l 

Dec. 1 

Jan. 1 

Feb.l 

Mar.l 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

Juno 3 

Julyl 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 3 

Oct.l 

1016 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

352,006 
328,883 
517, 3101 
568,921 

472, 798 
359,656 
395, 171 
605,946 
407, 731 

42^392 
379, 293 
560, 728 
513, 982 

426, 677 
355, 589 
419,498 
577,496 
427,620 

420,736 
569, 041 
663,600 
722, 566 
597, 638 

633,980 
415, 098 
670, 610 
708, 869 

666,369 

642,765 

726,086 

968,716 

776,763 

669, 832 
484,898 
688,924 
800,890 

666,263 
701,258 
876,378 
999, 756 
903,360 

837,158 

547,450 

783,680 

878,086 

646,097 

662,323 

967,040 

1,004,109 

968,639 

842,906 

591,223 

864,674 

932,408 

617,668 
676, 782 
996, 786 
999,288 
980,706 

802,190 

694,241 

940,071 

908,332 

616.386 
694, 621 

1, 009, 882 
987, 863 
959,338 

801. 387 
635,655 
908,771 
891, 109 

643,969 
729,185 
892, 871 
959,387 
982, 454 

799,261 
707, 385 
908, 605 
872, 638 

641,667 

732,268 

844,365 

882,448 

933,028 

727,569 
683,461 
866,169 
810, 685 

660,013 
696, 907 
720,374 
770,604 
807,011 

623, 967 
619, 671 
754,262 
710, 871 

430,762 
436,238 
579,991 
691,915 
616, 441 

471,901 
483,096 
613, 143 
666, 173 


1 



1 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. From reports of the cold storage report section. 


Table 519. — Hogs, pork, and pork products: Statement of the livestock and meat 

situation, by months, 1924 


Item 


Inspected slaughter, hogs 

Carcasses condemned 

Average live weight 

Average dressed weight 

Total dressed weight (carcass, not in- 
cluding condemned) . 

Lard, per 100 pounds live weight 

Storage first of month: 

Fresh port - 

Cured pork 

Lard - 

Exports:^ 

Fresh pork 

Cured pork 

Canned pork 

Sausage,. 

Lard 

Imports, fresh pork 

Receipts of hogs 8 

Stocker and feeder shipments * 

Prices per 100 pounds: 

Average cost for slaughter 

At Chicago— Live hogs, medium 
weight. 

At eastern markets— 

Fresh pork loins, 10-14 pounds 

Shoulders, skinned 

PicnicSi^O^ pounds 

Butts, Boston style 

Bacon, breakfast 

Homs, smoked, 10-12 pounds. 

Lard, tierces 

Hogs on farms Jan. 1 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

*r 

May 

June 

July 

6,9n 

6,006 

4,537 

4,073 

4,278 

4,288 

4,114 

23 

20 

18 

16 

18 

17 

17 

217 

221 

223 

224 

224 

229 

237 

166 

169 

169 

170 

169 

173 

179 

976,966 

843,874 

765,700 

690,514 

720,999 

737, 102 

731,931 

17 


18 

18 

17 

18 

17 

128, 718 

184,491 

199,044 

227,284 

215, 767 

201,728 

186,566 

682; 151 

636,399 

679,042 

706, 124 

692,565 

689,381 

686,072 

49,340 

54,130 

68,610 

85,722 

102,317 

127, 949 

162^620 

6,669 

3,831 

2,649 

1,983 

1,522 

1,256 

1,822 

81,822 

84,109 

69,456 

69,877 

47,630 

46, 161 

60,136 

124 

354 

361 

362 

220 

68 

221 

1,036 

1, 109 

1,299 

1,015 

1,206 

914 

051 

136, 164 

102,396 

10^966 

76, 348 

66,480 

61,860 

80, 155 

63 

146 

119 

179 

86 

163 

170 

6,263 

5,336 

4,a33 

4,374 

4,321 

4,296 

4,091 

60 

47 

52 

57 

46 

29 

23 

7.09 

7.07 

7,19 

7.24 

7.26 

6.98 

7,60 

7.18 

7.14 

7.40 

7.41 

7.40 

7. 18 

a29 

13.93 

13.27 

13.88 

16.52 

17.28 

16. 87 

16.36 

ia29 

9.93 

la 17 

10.64 

10.96 

10.60 

ia82 

9.33 

aso 

8 58 

9.34 

0. 98 

9.40 

0.50 

12.34 

12.40 

12.84 

13.64 

14.13 

14.00 

14.42 

19.83 

ia87 

19. 671 

19.70 

20.00 

19.85 

20.21 

20.55 

20.16 

20.26i 

20.31 

20,87 

21.08 

21.28 

13.66 

86,301 

12.27 

11. 93 

12. J4 

11.85 

11.70 

12.98 

1 

1 






Unit 


Thousands— 

.—do 

Pounds 

do 

1,000 pounds 

Pounds 


l,000pounds 
ao 


do.. 

-do- 


—do 

do 

do 

—do 

—do 

— do 

Thousands- 
do 


Dollars 

do 


—do 

do 

—do 

do 

.—do 

do 

—do 

Thousands. 


t Including reexports. 


> At public stockyards. 
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Table 519. — Jlogs^ pork^ and pork products: Statement of the livestock and meat 
situation^ hy monthSy 19^4 — Continued 


Item 


Unit 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


Inspected slaughter, hogs 

Carcasses condemned 

Average live weight 

Average dressed weight 

Total dressed weight (carcass, not including 
condemned). 

Lard, per 100 pounds live weight 

Storage first of month: 

Fresh pork 

Cured pork 

Lard 

Exports: » 

Fresh pork.. 


Thousands.. 

.—do 

Pounds 

-...do 

1,000 pounds 

Pounds 


3,070 

13 

239 

180 

[548,940 4! 
16 


2,857 

12 

232 

173 

192,898 

15 


3,498 

13 
220 
161 

,560, 043 

14 


4,641 
16 
212 
, 156 

[723, 213 

14 


6, 600 
20 
209 
156 

[1,027,3758, 
15 


1,000 pounds 

do 

....do 


Cured'pork... 
.ed pork- 


Canne< 

Sausage 

Lard 

Imports, fresh pork 

Receipts of hogs < 

Stocker and feeder shipments f 
Prices per 100 pounds: 

Average cost for slaughter . _ 

At Chicago— Live hogs, medium weight .] 
At eastern markets— 

Fresh pork loins, 10-14 pounds 

Shoulders, skinned 

Picnics, 6-8 pounds 

Butts, Boston style 

Bacon, breakfast 

Hams, smoked, 10-12 pounds 

Lard, tierces - 


— do 

....do.— 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

Thousands.. 
do 


Dollars 

1 do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


,164,0491 
646,536 
1149, 672 

1, 962 
55,231 
166 
98f 
77, 73^ 
527 
3, 197 
25' 

0. 47| 


121,816 
589,055 
124, 676 

1,531 

45,491 

361 

947 

67,273 

947 

3,216 

35 


77,986 
487,-“ 

‘ 84,198 

1,540 

48,102 

199 

891 

62,112 
2,223l 
3, 990 
55 


9. 63 10. 03 

10. 00 10. 58 


21.78 

14.54 

12.28 

17.98 

23.94 

24.36 

15.49 


22.54 

14.92 

13. 10 

19.10 
24.67 
23.08 
16.86 


23.40 

16.90 

14.80 

22.03 

26.20 

23.97 

17.31 


42,661 
166, 170 
31,706 

2,847 

36,984 

339 

946 

61,660 

478 

4,904 

40 

9.01 

9.36 

17.80 

14.73 

12.96 

16.95 

8 

17. 67 


48,781 

378,739 

35,713 

5,311 

35,366 

500 

804 

79,430 

582 

6,604 

38 

9.17 

9.69 

16.03 
13. 36 
12L24 
16.11 

s 

17.60 


62,873 

203 

1224 

1168 

1,819,665 

116 

3148,066 
2594,785 
2 88,879 

32,803 

666,260 

3,274 

12,097 

971,460 

5,683 

55,414 

497 

18.14 
3 8.47 

3 17.47 
3 1231 
3 10.86 
*16.49 


*14.20 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Inspected slaughter from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. Weights and storage holdings £rom 
reports of the cold storage report section; receipl^ shipments, and prices compiled from data hf the 
reporting service of the Livestock* Meats, and Wool Division, and number on farms from Division of Crop 
and Livestock Estimates. Exports and imports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Weighted average. 

* Simple average, not total. 

« Including reexports. 

4 At public stockyards. 

^ Olasssiflcation changed in November. 


Prices are not comparable with those formerly quoted. 


Table 520. — Lard: Total stocks in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing 
establishments y 1916-1924 ^ 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning [ 
November 


I Mar. I 


May 

1 


1915-. 

1916.. 

1917- 

1918- 

1919- 

1920- 

1921- 

1922- 

1923- 

1924- 


56,929 

37,095 

76,124 


47,329 
48,850 
36,760 
36, 225 
31,706 


68,960 
44,867 
81,676 
49, 147 


42,001 

32,506 

36,327 

36,713 


63,304 
80,977 
54, 539 
104,274 
62,614 

69,819 

47,541 

48,808 

49,340 


86 , 20 $ 

69,310 

188,363 

97.649 

83.649 
61,202 
56,266 
54,130 


111,897 

88,460 

65,856 

126,410 

111,975: 

1X17, 680 ; 
61,297 
59,101 
68,610 


97,237 

66,179 

89,864 

112,469 

1132,993 

128,614 

86,031 

66,743 

86,722 


108,731 
' 61,640 
103,373 
112,409 
141,819 

152,428 

96,065 

85,251 

10 ^ 33 ^ 


86,113 
72, 366 
106, 194 
83,096 


87,127 
96, 197 
107,871 
92, 132 
193,316 


98,991 

112,249 

102,411 

100,478 

[191,831 


181,992; 
123,798 
i 84,830 
127,949 


204,301194,4901: 

164,264 

123,896 
152,8201- 


143, <Mi: 
143, 679' 
49, 67f 


Sej>t. 


102, 172 
104,668 
i 87,947 
170,774 


149,886 

119,755 

118,860 

'2|124,676 


71,870 


76>456 

109,258 

88,115 

78,338 

72,608 



lard substitutes nor compounds, 


--69rl-60, 








922 Yearbooh of the DepaHment of AgTkuliure, 192Jf. 

Tablis 521. — Park and pork producis: International trade, calendar year, average 
1911-191S, annual ien-192S 


[Thouuand pounds — e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average, 1911-1913 

1021 

1922 

1923 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Expoits 

Imports 

Exports 

PRIKCIPAL LXPORTING 








1 

COUNTRIES 









Argentina 

1,977 

9 

48 

18,477 

34 

19,202 

89 

4,841 


923 

6,294 

1141 

1 5, 774 





■RmotI _ _ 

3,767 

278 

13 

14,235 

13 

6,428 


_ 

31, 931 

Canada 

29,189 

47,694 

63,699 

110,759 

62,767 

103,916 

54,602 

108,273 

Chile 

3,195 

9 

511 

1,350 

94 

51 



China. _ i 

7,679 


20,367 


9,828 


8,515 

Denmark 

7,124 

298,086 

8,274 

203,289 

8,633 

264,667 

4,943 

r 420,326 

Netheilands 

88,143 

139, 916 

42,923 

105,188 

23,508 

119,099 

33,230 

i 133,061 

New Zealand 

248 

1,049 

991 

656 

46 

2,040 

3 

i 4,562 

Rnsstfa 


28,871 







Sweden 

6,736 

19,445 

16,686 

32,423 

19,660 

I ^,470 

19,725 

33,179 

United States 

171 

1,019,561 

816 

1,679,444 

818 

1,503,929 

1,101 

1,995,920 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Austria 



76,511 

617 

: 94,502 

681 

102,106 

618 

Austiia-Hungary 

14, 338 

3,343 




Belgium 

22,232 

16,254 

46,453 

18,613 

1 48,933 

10,210 

44, 512 

12,023 

Cuba 

85,973 


133,646 


i 130,840 




Czechoslovakia 


56,492 


106,123 

484 

132,734 


Finland 

(?) 


12,416 

1,071 

12,263 

2,379 

16,724 

276 

France 

59,824 

21,«68 

88,333 

10,626 

88,120 

6,677 

147,006 

5,522 

Germany 

265,669 

8,fi32 

546,203 

>444 

243,600 

1,168 

419,087 

1,412 

Italy 

74,861 

(h 

28,137 

473 

5,079 

4,627 

23,333 

3,230 

iJorway 

9,751 

26 

18,937 

6 

20,906 

60 

25,688 


Peru 1 

(*) 

(?) 

5,738 

8 

9,388 

(?) 

9,391 

18 

Philippine Islands. . . 

4,414 


9,128 


6,684 


6, 207 


Siiain---. 

553 

641 

3,161 

1,089 

429 

1,407 

3,877 

797 

Switzerland 

21, 976 

105 

24,931 

13 

13,086 

1,102 

15,922 

40 

Union of South Africa. 

8,249 

30 

500 

704 

775 

474 

1,378 

184 

United Kingdom 

875, 929 

15,820 

1,026,046 

2,033 

1,166,248 

2,834 

1,436,990 

5,928 

Other countries 

47,140 

4, 835 

66,277 

6,635 

65,723 1 

12, 976 

68,231 

6,611 

Total 

1,632,382 

1, 638, 145 

2,277,011 

2,284,283 , 

2,127,172 i 

2,098,500 

2,554,884 

2,777,265 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researcli. Official sources. 

1 Year Ijeginning July 1 . » Eight months, May-Decembcr. 

* Not separately stated, * Loss than 500 pounds. 


Table 522, — Pork: Exports from the United States, hy months, 1910-19$5 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June 

30— 

July 

Au- 

gust 

Sep- 

tem- 

ber 

Octo- 

ber 

No- 

vem- 

ber 

De- 

cem- 

ber 

Janu- 

ary 

Febru- 

ary 

March 

Apnl 

May 

June 

Total 

1 

65,364 

60,183 

83,514 

72,296 

81,962 

13,086 

96,029 

76,667 

46,502 

252,767 

240,961^ 

94^117i 

171,6651 

133,4261 

141,665 

147,466 

1 

1 

55,362 

49,280 

79,651 

64,987 

77,309 

73,414 

113,464 

95,287 

64,037 

132,237 

117,943 

123,102 

99,186 

126,716 

168,196 

1 11,964 

62,726 

60,136 

77,114 

66,696 

79,717 

73,756 
107, 744 
113,579 
99,189 
123,266 

131,663 

132,698 

90,240 

12i674 

158,908 

91,730 

1 

1 

1 

1 

34,227 
87,486 
85, 895 
82,836 
60,783 

113,601 
133, 534 
137, 772 
285,763 
348,040 

i 87, 591 
[118, 192 
90,126 
>164,288 
137,570 

4^229 
100,768 
92, 609 
83,993 
66,067 

89,263 
148,245 
127, 193 
281,335 
180,890 

134,208 
111,040 
99,440 
165, 543 
114,758 

1 

707,108 

879,457 

1.071,958 

976,498 

921,912 

1,106,180 

1,469,535 

1.499.473 
l,<i91,441 
[2,704,077 

1,761,679 

1,521,493 

1,515,820 

1,794,143 

1.933.474 






— 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

These figures include exports of fresh, canned, and pickled pork, cured hams and shoulders, bacon, lard, 
and neutr^ lard. 
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Tablh 523. — Bacon: Exports from the United States, by months, 1910-19ZS 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 524. — Lard: Exports from the United States j hy months ^ 1910-1925 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 



Table 625. — Pork, fresh: Exports from the United States, by countries, 1910-19B4 
[Thousand pounds-^i. e.,4)00 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigatkm of 
the United States, 1010-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1022, and 102a; and 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


1 than 500 pounds. 
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Table 526. — Pork, piclded: Exports from the United States hy countries, 1910-1924 
[Thousand pounds — e.» 000 omitted] 


Year ended 
Juno SO— 

Bel- 

gium 

Nor- 

way 

United 

King- 

dom 

other 

Europe 

Total 

Europe 

Can- 

ada 

Pan- 

ama 

New- 

found- 

land 

and 

Labra- 

dor 

Haiti 

Cuba 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1910- 



8,679 

1,424 

10,945 

8,086 

1,424 

4,445 

1,267 




1911 


787 

8,764 

2,397 

12,097 

9,084 

1,233 

msm 


7,383 

9,571 

45,729 

1912 


278 

EEml 

1,466 

15,593 

11, 157 

1,420 

6,671 

2,335 

9,989 

9,266 

66,321 

1913 

458 


14,620 

1,881 

17,220 

9,437 

1,438 

5,673 

2,626 

9,141 

8,214 

63,749 

1914 

166 

355 

6,572 

Kg] 


12,826 

1,620 

7,912 

1,513 

KSjjjU 


45,643 

101 S- _ 


174 

6,634 

11,466 

18. 174 


1,304 

5,244 

636 

3,876 

7,923 

45,656 

1916 

1,014 

825 

13,124 

5,445 


17,835 

1, 110 

7,070 

949 

7,847 

8,236 

63;46i 

1917 

163 

325 

6,069 

878 

7,426 

16,929 

618 

6,262 

772 

mitssM 

7,287 

46,993 

1918 


0 ) 

1.903 

474 

2,377 

13,689 

277 

3,221 

481 

8.935 

4,242 

33.222 

1919 


956 


1, 516 

6,661 

8,189 


5,706 

625 


3,524 

mm 

1920 

554 

2,753 

3,142 

4, 243 


14,600 

229 

5,600 

790 

6,775 


41,643 

1921 

698 

336 


3,039 

6,981 

13,644 

212 

4,147 

929 

2,468 

4,916 

33.286 

1922 

628 

1,258 

4,914 

8,071 

9,871 

10,857 

248 

4,756 

1,228 

1,319 

5,236 


1923 

328 

1, 668 

6,853 

6, 378 

13, 127 

13,349 

329 

6,266 



6,214 


1924 

724 

2,349 


6,438 

13,617 

8,437 

321 

6,165 


4,412 

4,222 

37,469 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oompiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, 1910-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foieign Commerce, June 1920, 1922, and 1923,* and 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroe. 

i Less than 600 pounds. 


Table 527. — Fork, canned: Experts from the United States hj countries, 1910-1924 

[Thousands pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 
ended 
June 30— 

France 

Italy 

United 

King- 

dom 

Other 

Europe 

Total 

Europe 

Can- 

ada 

Pana- 

ma 

Mex- 

ico 

Cuba 

Argen- 

tina 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1910 

120 

5 

3, 156 

268 

3,639 

9 

29 

23 

14 

122 

326 

4,062 

1911 

61 

14 

3,109 

202 

3,376 

1 

37 

65 

10 

103 

413 

4,011 

10X2- 

104 

6 

4,905 

230 

6,244 

6 

32 

67 

91 

163 

248 

6,840 

1913 

33 

2 

3,211 

229 

3,476 

85 

63 

54 

27 

214 

230 

4,148 

1914 

28 

1 

2,309 

184 

2,582 

10 

19 

25 

92 

23;i 

113 

3,074 

1916 

267 

4 

3,767 

61 

4,079 

45 

27 

1 11 

77 

80 

326 

4,644 

1916 

646 

3 i 

7,843 

324 

8,815 

28 

3 

18 

123 

128 

496 

: 9,611 

1917 

1, 103 

259 

3,365 

109 

4,826 

393 

4 

74 

51 

52 

490 

5,896 

1918 

2,423 

139 

2,044 

0) 

4,606 

132 

10 

31 

73 

63 

289 

5, 194 

1919 

950 

889 

2,244 

1,040 

4,623 

245 

4 

67 

13 

33 

288 

j 5,273 

1920 

169 

179 

2,318 

161 

\$17 

51 

1 

31 

79 

i 30 

263 

! 3,262 

1921 



829 

64 i 

883 

61 


46 

33 

24 

73 

1,119 

1922 

9 


1,924 i 

16 ! 

1,948 

77 

i 1 

30 

33 

61 

104 

2,203 

1923 

6 


2,383 

16 

2,405 

142 

10 

29 

26 

24 

03 

2,609 

1924 

1 

116 

2,220 

63 

2,399 

49 

1 

1 31 

! 56 

1 

165 

; 2,691 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commeroe ,Juno 1920, 1922, and 1923; and 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroe. 

> Less than 600 pounds. 
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Table 528.— Bacon: Esoports from the United States^ hy countries, 1910-19^4 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 
ended 
June 30— 

Bel- 

gium 

France 

Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

Nor- 

way 

United 
King- 
dom ' 

Other 

Eu- 

rope 

Total 

Eu- 

rope 

Can- 

ada 

Cuba 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916-.:.- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

2,206 

3,547 

4,603 

9,141 

6,110 

6,737 
60, 161 
65,220 
68,670 
109,691 

37, 664 
29, 448 
16,743 
23, 216 
16,089 

23 

1,711 

9,418 

2,097 

197 

44,712 
62,601 
77, 036 
73,532 
220, 391 
« 

27, 997 
6,369 
9, 363 
7,758 
14, 941 

1,606 

6.629 
8,166 

11,781 

9,732 

1.629 
10, 632] 
19,378 
74,460 
80, 562 

13. 398 
14,991 

2,481 

,9,259 

38. 399 

1,066 

4,351 

7,271 

7,639 

1,718 

8,285 

12.846 
10,625 

22,477 

122,984 

43,421 

20.847 
30,972 
37, 112 

330 
3, 784 
4, 660 
4,054 
6,459 

11, 518 
22,387 
8,296 
25 

18, 182 

12,869 
6, 681 
9,147 
12,269 
10,427 

133,995 
116, 405 
147,449 
138, 133 
132,820 

201,043 

339,341 

346,768 

533,136 

657,048 

411,285 

244,716 

184,703 

188,274 

161,028 

956 
9,750 
15, 698 
11,426 
11,881 

48,896 

26,611 

3,962 

1,067 

93,630 

134,116 

104,912 

69,993 

99,009 

105,988 

140,180 
146, 077 
196, 955 
184,271 
166,917 

321,820 
524,379 
631, 265 
750,879 
1,201,871 

760,303 
449,538 
313, 277 
370,766 
383,984 

1, 838 

I, 691 
3,342 
6,868 

11,083 

10,026 
39, 591 
118, 710 
42,837 
26,186 

21,639 

12,718 

II, 022 
9,925 
9,976 

7,046 

6,224 

4,823 

6,668 

13,734 

13,360 
13,543 
14, 916 
20,294 
9,154 

19, 667 
26,302 
23,462 
24,830 
26,055 

3,099 
2,683 
3, 454 
3, 197 
2,230 

1,513 

2,296 

2,262 

1,284 

1,036 

2,158 

1,740 

2,788 

2,823 

3,485 

152, 163 
156,676 
208,574 
200,994 
193,964 

346,718 
579,809 
667, 152 
816,294 
1,238,247 

803,667 

489,298 

350,549 

408,334 

423,600 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1922, and 1923; and 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 529. — Hams and shoulders: Exports from the United States, hy countries, 

1910 - 19^4 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 
ended 
June 30— 

Bel- 

gium 

France 

Nether- 

lands 

United 

King- 

dom 

Other 

Europe 

Total 

Europe 

Can- 

ada 

Cuba 

1 

! Mex- 
ico 

Fan- 

ama 

Other 
! coun- 
tries 

Total 

1910 

5,305 

8 

109 

130,303 

364 

136,089 

2,657 

2,879 

903 

940 

3,517 

146,S^ 

1911-.',-- 

9,092 

26 

226 

135, 433 

720 

146, 497 

2,918 

3,876 

640 

1,103 

3,676 

157,709 

1912 

16,018 

258 

256 

169, 676 

1,296 

186, 602 

6,282 

5,085 

938 

1,088 

4,149 

204,044 

1913 

6,822 

316 

131 

134, 017 

560 

140,846 

6,786 

6,002 

782 

1,029 

4,101 

159,545 

1914 

4; 081 

122 

95 

146,007 

412 

150, 717 

4,007 

5,638 

350 

761 

4,409 

165,882 

1916 

6,596 

609 

1,689 

179,377! 

2,839 

191,110 

1,615 

6,842 

249 

623 

3,362 

203, 7(H 

1916 

^793 

7,898 

670 

261, 026 

691 

262, 878 

2,674 

11,493 

463 

976 

3,725 

282,209 

1917 


25, 864 

1 

217, 435 

2,028 

245, 328 

5,617 

9,868 

821 

630 

4,393 

266,657 

1918 


18, 436 


372, 723 

842 

392, 001 

14,287 

9,990 

466 

221 

2,608 

419,572 

1919 

3^583 

112,813 

4,0^ 

415,620 

83,703 

648,739 

6,974 

7,641 

951 

181 

2,764 

667,240 

1920 

6,489 

29,870 

6, 112 

18^563 

25,146 

260, 180 

6,669 

,14,186 

833 

332 

4,257 

276,456 

1921 

6,891 

1,473 

1,832 

134,038 

1,662 

146, 896 

8,441 

12,489 

1,055 

434 

3,697 

172^012 

1922 

9, 690 

894 

196 

233,666 

2,438 

246,784 

10,664 

9,071 

890 

473 

3,760 

271,642 

1923-. ___ 

13,979 

2,142 

937 

269, 363 

4,269 

280, 670 

19,636 

12,784 

1,028 

631 


319^269 

1924 

21, 185 

4,687 

3,799 

307,771 

6,920 

343,262 

16,779 

14,249 

1,063 

984 

.5, 227j 

381,564 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from foreign Commerce ^d ^vigation^ 
the United States, 1910-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, December 1920, 1922, and 1923, 
and records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 530. — Lard: Exports from the United States, hy countries, 1910-19B4 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 
ended 
June 30— 

Bel- 
1 gium 

Den- 

mark 

Ger- 

many 

i 

Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

! 

1 United 
* King- 
dom 

Other 

Europe 

Total 

Europe 

Can- 

ada 

Cuba 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1910 

9,060 

4,603 

93,393 

2,263 

23,758 

161,331 

3,742 

298,050 

9,310 

33,239 

34,969 

22,329 

362,928 

1911 

19,900 

1,496 

161,620 

6,781 

83,221 

38,676 

166,412 

26,083 

32,764 

402,613 

6,656 

32,070 

476,108 

1912 

21,744 

3,130 

169,474 

160,862 

3,171 

186,126 

445,083 

7,968 

42.549 

36,666 

632,266 

1913 

18,762 

1,812 

6,106 

43,384 

43,470 

168,380 

21,178 

420,484 

11,080 

46,626 

40,985 

619,026 

1914 

16,915 

1,464 

146,209 

5,950 

l«i,633 

8,067 

385,717 

13,996 

49,610 

30,186 

481,468 

1915 

5,129 

72,057 

3,878 

4,123 

22,246 

189,360 

98,640 

396,422 

7,722 

45,349 

27,039 

475,638 

fOlfi 

70,132 

96,761 

116,154 

190,770 

2,874 

841 

75 

3,488 

4,982 

^137 

1 

13,282 

20,446 

192,076 

48,903 

330,766 

6,330 

6,376 

894 

63,812 

48,733 

62,674 

^,672 

36,114 

31,961 

14242 

23,878 

427,011 

444.770 
392,506 

724.771 

1917 

1918 


178,111 

159,969 

286,451 

67,669 

46,471 

146,016 

368,700 

324,796 

671,756 

1919 

22,256 

9,579 

17,683 

3,665 

1920 

55,970' 

13,628 

49,733 

16,602 

78,364* 

165,374 

100,058 

479,519 

11,618 

68,734 

27,354 

41,065 

687,226 

1921 

67,963 

9,627 

231,528: 

14,172 

113,868 

42,831 

169,464 

36,416 

632,937 

12,226 

69,939 

740,167 

1922 

43,591 

6,923 

6,700 

260,716 

9,051 

244466 

59,300 

666,877 

8,852 

73,926 

62,724 

812,370 

1923 

50,472 

328,112 

29,571 

47,802 

241,144 

63,396; 

766,197 

14 318 

87,898 

94,229 

952,642 

1924 

40,634 

7,366 

329,793 

77,210 

71,570 

240,008 

57,838 

824,418 

15,231 

92,083 

83, 166 

1,014,898 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1922 and 1923; 
and records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 531. — Lardj pure: Average price per 100 pounds. Chicago 3 by mordhs. 

im-ms 


Year 

Jan. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 


DoUs. 

DoZZs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoTls. 

Dolls. 

DoVs. 

Dolls. 

Dorn. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

1905 

6.73 

6.74 

6.92 

7.12 

7.18 

7.20 

7.09 

7.70 

7.61 

7.12 

7.08 

7.61 

7.16 


7.44 

7,66 

8.03 

8.69 

8.49 

8.74 

8.93 

8.66 

7.79 

9.33 

9.36 

2 75 

247 

1907 

9.29 

9.70 

9.03 

8.68 

8.96 

269 

8.91 

289 

8.98 

8.86 

8,16 

7.98 

284 

1908 

7.70 

7,21 

7.67 

ai9 

8.42 

8.66 

9.30 

9.33 

9.94 

9.62 

9.31 

9.23 

272 

1909:, 



lEll 

iBfB 

IBIS] 

11.54 

1L52 

11.66 

12 23 

1217 

12.93 

13.12 

11.27 

1910 

12.43 


14 08 

12.33 

1295 

1227 

11.86 

11.82 

1244 

1293 



1223 

1911 

10.32 

mm 

8.83 

7.93 

8.03 

a 17 

8.30 

8.97 

9.32 

286 


■tlliiM 

286 

1912 

mm 

8.90 

9.37 

PuItM 


10,87 

wm 

10.73 

wsm 

11.47 

11.15 

10,46 


1913 

9.88 


m 



m 

11.63 

11.28 

11 . 16 


mg 




B 

oi 

laeo 

ia33 

on 


10.76 

m 

11.24 


10.92 

10.71 

10.72 

1914 

ia89 

BSiS 

10.62 

10,23 

9.96 

10.03 

lio.'*S 

9.69 

'Tro 


10.89 

la 06 

1924 

1916 

10.69 

10.63 

9.84 

9.96 

9.71 

9.39 

8.06 

7.92 

8.13 


294 

9.47 

9.31 

1916 

10.32 

9.99 

10.79 

1L77 


1287 

13.12 

18.44 

1147 

16.84 

16.91 

16.66 

13.21 

1917 

15.66 


19.30 

EilOl 


2t41 

20.77 


2103 


27.13 

26.48 

21,73 

1918 


26.06 

26.07 

26.44 

24.63 

24.50 

26.09 


26,98 



26.31 

26.79 

1919 


24.83 

27.35 

3a 09 

33.68 

34.16 

34,76 

jiitjtdl 


27.41 

26.86 

23.11 

28.40 

1920 


23.14 

22.93 

22.71 

22.75 

2298 

21.71 

21.16 

22.68 

23.28 

mg! 

1216 

2226 

Av. 1914rl920 

16.99 

17.46 

18.11 

18.74 

19.37 

19.33 

19.23 

1277 

18,87 

19,47 

19.78 

18.32 

1270 

1921 , 

16.03 

14.91 

14.48 

18.07 

ilM 

'12.5 

I 294 

13.66 


1216 

11.62 

11.26 

13.21 

1922 

11,19 

12.69 

13.60 

12.02 

13.16 

13.22 

13.06 

13.30 

13.00 

14.12 

13.78 

13.31 

13.07 

1923 

13.20 

13.26 

13.87 

13.42 

13.12 

13.18 

1284 

1283 

16.06 

16.22 

16.72 

15.04 

13.90 

1924 

14.52 

13.03 

12.84 

12.60 

1219 

1213 

12 65 

16.94 

16.26 

18.06 

16.68 

1200 

14.66 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to February, 1920, figures compiled from the 
National Provisioner; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock* 
Meats, and Wool Division. * 
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Table 532. Pork^ carcass: Average prices per pound in Great Britain, 1909-^1 9^4- 
FIRST QUALITY FRESH BRITISH PORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 


Ots, 

Cis. 

Cis, 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Ots. 

1909 

12,8 

12.8 

12.9 

13.0 

12.7 

12.9 

13.2 

13.2 

13.5 

14 2 

14 8 

16.2 

13.6 

1910 

15, 1 

,16.0 

16.0 

14.8 

14.7 

141 

13.9 

14 6 

16.0 

15.4 

15.3 

14 9 

148 

1911 

14. 6 

14.2 

14.2 

14.0 

13.2 

14 6 

12.2 

12.2 

12.7 

13.2 

12.8 

12 6 

13.2 

1912 

12.7 

12.7 

12.8 

12.8 

12.5 

12.6 

12.8 

13.0 

14 4 

15.1 

16, 1 

15.7' 

13.6 

1913 

10, 1. 

16.3 

16.3 

16.1 

15.8 

15.6 

16,6 

16.6 

16.0 

16.4 

16.7 

17.1 

181 

Av. 1909-1913 

14 2 

14.2 

14.2 

14.1 

13.8 

13.9 

13.6 

13.7 

143 

14 9 

14 9 

16.1 

14 2 

1914„,-„„ 

18.8 

16.2 

16.2 

15.8 

14 6 

13.9 

13.3 

14. 6 

15.1 

18 6 

16, 4 

16.3 

16.6 

1915-...,.-. 

IS. 8 

16,9 

16.4 

17.2 

17.0 

16.8 

18 7 

18 9 

18.8 

20.0 

21.4 

21,4 

17.9 

1918. — 

20. 1 

21.6 

21.6 

23.6 

21.9 

21.7 

21.7 1 

21.7 1 

23.8 

26,4 

26.0 

26.1 

2Z8 

1917 

20. 9 

27,2 

27.7 

28.2 

26.4 

27.2 

286 

26.6 

29. 1 

28.2 

28 2 

28.2 

27-6 

1918- - - 

28. 2 

28.2 

28. 2 

31.8 

31.8 

31. 7 

31.7 

31. 8 : 

31.8 

34 2 

36.7 

35.7 

317 

1919 - 

32. 1 

31.8 

31. 2 

31.0 

31.1 

30.8 

29. 5 i 

28.6 

27.9 

27.8 

27. 2 j 

26.3 

29.6 

1920 

26. 8 

131.0 

^36.0 

41.0 

37.2 

38 1 

37.6 

35.4 

38 3 

,38 4 

34 9 

34 2 

35.2 

Av. 1914-1920 

23.8 

24.6 

25.3 

26.9 

25.7 

25.5 

26.61 

249 

281 

26.9 

27.0 

28 9 

25.3 

1921 - 

32. 5 

29.7 

To. 7 

30. 6 

29.0 

249 

22.9 

23.6 

24 5 

22.8 

22. 6 

23. 2 

283 

1922 

22. 5 

9 

24. 4 

26. 3 1 

25. 0 

23. 0 

23. 9 


Oft A 

07 O 


oh o 


1923- 

29. 6 

28.0 

27.0 

26. 8 

30 7 

24* 6 

20* 7 

20 4 

<50. D 

22 4 

4/. O 

23 0 

/o. 0 

oU* 4 

01 K 

24 5 

OA 7 

1924 

1 

20.4 

19.2 

18.6 

19.2 

181 

186 

141 

181- 

19.' 0 

28 2 

O 

20.6 

4i» D 
21.0 



FIRST QUALITY FROZEN PORK * 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 


CU. 

Ch. 

CU. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

OU. 

CU. 

•CU. 

lOW 

12.7 

117 

11.9 


IU2 

12. 1 

12 6 

\2 , 7 

13 6 


Id 7 



1910 

14.5 

ttsi 

14 9 

15.2 

14 7 

14 2 

14 2 

14 3 

14! 7 

149 

14 5 

142 

146 

ion 

13.7 

13.2 

14 0 

1X8 

1X5 

11*4 

lUS 

XI. 3 

3X4 

11 9 

11 9 



1912 

11.7 

12.2 

12.6 

13.2 

18 9 

18 2 

18 4 

18 0 

15.4 

147 

149 

15.1 

185 

1913 


16.4 

16.8 

15.3 

mil 

IgQ 

14 6 

14 8 

14 9 

14,6 

14 2 

14 5 

149 

^ Av, 1909-1913 

18 5 

13.3 

13.8 

13.9 

184 

13.2 

13.2 

18 2 

14 2 

141 


HQ 

186 

1914 

16.1 

14 3 

14 6 

141 

186 

18 3 

41. 8 

18 6 

12.8 

14 8 

146 

14 9 

189 

1916 

16.0 

16.8 

18 7 











1916 

16.8 

16.3 

16.6 

18.6 

17.6 

18.4 

17.9 

18.1 

19.8 

21.0 

20.2 


184 

1917 

ESI 

24 6 

21.8 

22.2 

21,4 


22.1 

23.7 

26.2 

28 2 

26.2 

25.2 

22.9 

1918 

125.2 

26,2 

26.9 

31.8 

31.8 

31.7 

31.7 

31.8 

^31.8 

35.7 

135.7 

135.7 

31.2 

1919 — 

32.1 

31.8 

1 31.2 

31.0 

131.1 

mm 

26.3 

126.3 

248 

248 

242 

22.4 


1920 

21.8 


22.4 

23.2 

22.8 

284 

243 


288 

28.7 

28.4 

27.3 

246 

1921 

24.2 

21.3 

20.2 1 

20.0 1 

19.6 

18 2 

1 17.2 i 

U6.2 

182 

16.2 

144 

18 8 

18.1 

1922 

13.4 

13.7 

13.7 

13.8! 

18 9 

189 

16.7 ! 

16.8 

184 

48 8 

19.2 

19.5 

180 

1923 

181 

181 

147 

16.2 

14 3 

147 

16.6 

16.1 

148 

16.7 

16.2 

16.2 

18 6 

1924 

14 4 

14 5 

188 

186 

186 

183 

(») 

(») 

(?) 

(*) 

(*) 

C®) 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Agricultnral Statistics 1909-1922, 
and Agricultoxal Market Report, 1923 and 1924, Ministry of A^culture and Fisheries, Great Britain. 
Converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal 
Reserve Bulletins. 

1 Interpolated. > Designated “Foreign'* prior to 1917, * No quotations. 
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Table bZZ.—Ham: Price per pound in Limpool, 1909-198^ 
AMERICAN, SHORT OUT, GREEN, FIRSTS ‘ 


Cmtt Cents Cents Cents Cents CerOs Cents Cents Cents Cents 

11.2 laS 11.3 12.4 12.7 12.9 127 U.0 129 13.9 

1A9 14.9 16.6 1A7 17.0 17.6 17.3 16.0 16.0 U7 

14.2 126 126 124 123 15.9 161 16.7 123 124 

125 11.6 127 13.8 14.0 129 14.3 14.3 14.3 162 

165 163 15.7 160 17.0 17.7 126 17.5 160 153 


128 14.1 


66 162 165 123 17.2 15.6 
64 166 169 161 161 17.8 
9.4 19.5 20.4 225 225 229 
27.4 22 2 29.1 29.1 29.1 
36 6 8 6 4 37.9 37.9 37.9 37.9 
37.8 39.3 32 1 36 8 3 6 4 36.3 
31.113611325 38.3 321 368 369 365 


26 7 26 2 


19 Q 19 0 

18!9 12911681168 


0 

21, 

3 

20, 

2 

20 

7 

18 


Cents Cents Cents 
14.8 14.1 128 

16 5 169 169 
12 8 12 0 127 
16 2 164 128 
163 16 2 163 


14.7 163 165 


16 3 161 169 

19.2 21.1 160 
223 21.2 20.7 
364 364 29.1 
37.9 37.9 36 7 
37.5 3 2 8 37.2 
363 360 33.8 


22 8 28.5 27.0 



AMERICAN, LONG CUT, GREEN, FIRSTS i 



Division of Statistical and H^orical Reseaich. Compiled bom Return of Market Prices, Great 
Britain Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Average forthelastwmkofthemonth. Convertedto 
cents per pound on the oasis of the monthly average rate ofoschange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

1 Short cut, reralar American commercial bam; long cut, longer both in the but t and shank , Green, cured 
In pickle or salt out not smoked. 

> Average of London and Bristol prices, and closely approximates Liverpool price. 
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Table 534. Bacon Wiltshire sides greeuj firsts: Average price p&r pound at 
BHstol, England, 1909-192 i. 


Year and 
month 


Ameri-I 

can 


Av, 1909-1013 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1923 

January 

February--- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September -- 

October 

November-. 
December 


Cents 

14.2 
13.6 

15.2 

12.8 

13.8 

15.8 
15.5 
17.0 

19.8 


17.9 

15.7 

16.4 
16.6 
17.3 

17.3 

16.7 
23.6 

19.5 

18.6 
16.0 

14.4 


Cana- 

dian 


Cents 

14.8 

14.3 

15.6 
13.1 

14.5 

16.3 

15.7 

18.4 

22.0 


20.8 

19.9 
21.0 
22.0 

22.3 

20.2 

20.8 

25.4 
2L1 
20.2 
19.6 

17.9 


Dan- 

ish 


Cents 

15.6 

15.0 
15.9 

14.3 

15.9 

17.1 

16.4 

20.4 
24.0 


24.5 

23.5 
23.9 

25.4 

24.0 

23.5 
23.2 

29.7 

23.1 
21.4 

20.7 

20.0 


Irish 


Cents 

16.1 

15.9 

16.6 

14.8 

15.8 
17.4 

17.6 

20.8 

24.7 


30.3 

29.3 

27.5 
28.1 

25.8 

23.9 

23.7 

30.6 

24.4 

22.6 

21.9 

21.8 


Brit- 

ish 


Cents 

17.0 

16.7 

17.8 

15.8 

16.3 

18.4 
18.2 

21.4 

26.0 


32.4 

29.3 

27.5 

27.2 

26.2 

24.9 

25.9 

32.6 

26.4 

24.6 

23.9 
23.0 


Year and 
month 


|Ameri-I 

can 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


1924 

January 

February- - 

March 

April 

May 


June 

July 

August 

September- 

October 

November- 

December— 


CstOs 

30.1 

38.5 

37.1 

31.6 

2L8 

21.2 

17.5 

23.5 


14.2 

13.6 

13.7 

13.6 

13.4 

13.9 

15.1 

19.7 

19.2 

21.9 

21.4 

19.9 


Cana- 

dian 


Cenis 


37.9 

33.1 

26.5 

25.2 

20.9 


17.6 

17.5 

17.6 
17-6 

17.7 

18.0 

18.6 

20.1 

19.8 
22.5 
22.1 
21.7 


Dan- 

ish 


Cents 


34.2 

32.8 

29.7 

23.6 

21.3 


19.6 

19.0 

las 

18.6 
19.6 

21.0 
21.8 
23.5 
22 2 
23.8 
23.9* 
24.1 


Irish 


CbtOs 

33.0 


38.4 

41.7 


34.7 


25.8 

19.2 


22.1 

21.2 

19.9 
2L1 
22.4 

22.9 


24.2 


24.2 
24.4 

25.2 




Brit- 

ish 


Cents 

33.6 

30.3 

38.4 
42.8 

36.2 

33.3 

27.0 

16.0 


23.2 

22.9 

21.4 
22.0 
22.9 

23.4 

23.1 

24.7 

24.2 

24.8 

24.5 

25.6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Agricultural Market Report, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain, average for the last week of each month. Converted to cents 
per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

1 Entire half of hog in one piece, head off, backbone out, ribs in. 


Table 535. — Lard, American prime western steam: Average price per pound iis 

Liverpool, 1909-1924- 


Year 

Jan. 

reb.' 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

3une 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 

CeUis 

Cents 

1909 : 

34). 7 

10.6 

11.2 

, 11.4 

11.8 

12.7 

12l8 

12.8 

13.4 

13,6 

14.7 

14.9 

186 


14.1 


16.6 

14.8 

14.5 

13.7 

13.3 

13.1 

13.6 

13.8 

12.7 

1L6 

187 

1911 

11,6 

11.4 

10.0 

9.1 

9.2 

9.1 

9,1 

KXl 

10.4 

9.9 

10.2 




10. 2 


10,2 

10.9 

11.4 

11.6 

11.4 

1L8 

12.4 

18 0 

12.6 

11.9 

114 

1913 

11. 2 

11.8 

12.2 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.7 

12.7 

12.6 

12.1 

18 2 

181 

182 

Av. 1909-1933 

11. 6 

11.6 

11.8 

11,7 

11.8 

11.9 

TTF 

12.1 

12.5 

12.6 

18 6 

181 

180 

1914 

32, 3 


11.6 

1L8 

10.8 

10.9 

BOO 


1L4 

1L3 

182 

1L7 

116 

1915 

12.0 

11,6 

11.1 

11.2 

11.1 

EtH 

9.3. 

as 

a9 


las 

117 

mssd 

1916 

12.7 

12.4 

13.8 

15,4 

16.6 

16.7 

15.4 

15.7 

17.8 

18 3 

20.3 


mi 

1917 


124.8 

29.3 

27.7 

26.8 

23.8 

23.8 

25, 0 

*26.5 

*27.1 

282 

286 

289 

1918 

28,6 




81.7 

31.7 



8a2 

380 




1919 





38.1 

87.1 

86.3 

36.5 

36.8 

36.6 

389 



32. 0 

29.6 

82.9 

27.2 


27. 4 

28.7 




23.8 

24.2 


1921 

23.4 

S23.3 

16.7 

13.2 

11.7 

12.1 

13.6 

13.4 

ia2 

18 2 

18 6 

11.7 

14.7 

1922 

11.3 

12.9 

13.1 

12.8 

18.6 

13.5 

13.2 

13.3 

12.7 

18 2 

14.1 

18 6 

181 

1923 

13.3 

13.0 

13.7 

13.6 

12.9 

■ihXii 

12,7 

12.7 

ieiii 

14.6 

16.7 

16.1 

13,7 

1924 - 

14.8 

13.1 

13.2 

12.7 

12.8 

12.2 

13.7 

15.8 

16.8 

18.1 

17.2 

181 

14.8 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Manchester Guardian, Anaverageof 
Friday quotations. Converted to cents per pound on the bsisis of the monthly average xate of exchange 
as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

I Interpolated. > Government control of prices began Sept. 8, 1917, and ended on Feb. 28, 1921, 
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HOO-GHOLERA CONTROL 

Table 536. — R'o^s; Choletoroontrol work hy Bureau of Animal Industry, 1918-1924 


Yeai beginning Jub 
and State 

Bureau 

veterina- 

rians 

engaged 

in 

work 1 

Premises 

investi- 

gated 

Demonstrations 

Autop- 
sies pei- 
f 01 mod 

Faims 
quaran- 
tined or 
carded 

Fairas 
cleaned 
and dis- 
infected 

Out- 

breaks 

reported 

tobureau 

voterina- 

nans 

1 

Number 

Hogs 

treated 

1918 

180 

' 1 

93, 512 


233,987 

53,686 

9,504 

4, 382 

12,336 

1919 

140 

46, 125 

3,037 

347 ; 702 

10 ; 963 

b,129 

2 ; 099 

9,788 

1920 

54 

29,433 

3,420 

67, 295 

3,888 

2,268 

656 

7,951 

1921 

80 

47, 137 

4,343 

88,846 

5,390 

1,401 

439 

7,920 

1922 

70.91 

52,348 

6,234 

108,562 

5,247 

1,772 

741 

7,204 

1923 









Alabama 

2 

1,676 

433 

6,902 

90 



263 

Arkansas 

1 

i 697 

173 

4,308 ! 

63 


1 

48 

California 

1 

108 

15 

789 

129 

1 


54 

Coloiado— 

1 

65 

8 

308 

61 


1 

30 

Delaware — 

1 

864 

179 

1,071 i 

130 

2 

71 

134 

Florida 

2 

998 

498 

12, 845 

104 i 


49 

462 

Geoigia 

2.5 

1, 709 

269 

6,891 


1 

18 

226 

Idaho., — „ 

1 

1,088 

84 

3,803 

77 

46 

6 

SO 

Illinois 

2 

1,221 

5 


305 

247 

205 

566 

Indiana^ 

2 

1,246 

10 

463 

95 

05 

195 

273 

Iowa 

2 

918 

7 

812 

217 



309 

Kansas 

1 

627 

12 

235 

295 


2 

201 

Kentucky 

2 

1,^1 

93 

2,845 

156 


7 

118 

Louisiana 

1 

86 

24 

587 

11 



29 

Maiyland 

2 

3,706 

19 

307 

323 

308 

26 

630 

Michigan 

3 

1,524 

136 

5,285 

202 

59 

2 

288 

Mississippi 

1,5 

1,034 

158 

3,244 

37 



267 

Missouri j 

1 1 

1,493 

5 

761 

70 

14 

2 

397 

Montana 

.29 

59 

3 

152 

7 

24 

2 

43 

Nebraska 

1 

505 

25 

1,302 

291 


1 

132 

North Carolina 

.5 

1,387 

290 

4,228 

45 

56 

10 

213 

North Dakota i 

1 

309 

23 

1,379 

106 

581 

209 

605 

Ohio 

2 

1, 452 

11 

330 

56 



389 

Oklahoma 

1.75 

1,464 ‘ 

40 

1,211 ; 

125 

51 

2 

60 

South Carolina,, 

1.08 

475 

416 

7,627 

48 



224 

South Dakota, 

1 

383 

18 

1,634 

99 


1 

626 

Tennessee 

1 

476 

33 

1,331 

88 

51 

2 

133 

Taijis . i 

2 

172 

16 

578 

13 



51 

Utah 

1 

366 

6 

67 

22 

1 


51 

Virginia 

1 

406 

54 

1,622 

no 

1 

7 

161 

Washington 

.8 

189 

13 

1,246 

24 

12 

1 

60 

Wisconsin 

2 

881 

102 

3,686 

202 

113 

25 

114 

Total 

45.22 

29,443 

3,178 

78,007 

3,680 

1,634 

847 

7,226 


Biueau of Ammol Industry. 


1 Fractions denote veterinarians devoting a portion of their time to the work. 



FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS-PART H SHEEP, HORSES, 
POULTRY, AND GENERAL 

SHEEP 

Table 637. — Sheep: Number and value on farm, United Sides, January 1, 

mo-ms 


Jan. 1 

Number 

Price 
per head 
Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Jan.l 

Number 

Pricse 
per head 
Jan.l 

Farm value 
Jan.l 

I910y Apr, 16— 
19U 

Thousands 
62, US 
63,633 
62,362 
61,482 

Dollars 

4.12 

3.91 

3.46 

3.94 

Thousand 

dollars 

216,030 

209,635 

181,170 

202,779 

1919 

Thousands 

48,866 

39,025 

Dollars 

11.63 

10.47 

Thousand 

dollars 

668,265 

408,586 

llwiVHMMHi 

1912 

Av. 191H920.- 

1921 , 

47,487 

7,72 

366,764 

1918 

1914 

49,719 

49,956 

48,626 

47,616 

48,603 

4.02 

4.60 

6.17 

7.13 

11,82 


37,462 

36,327 

37,223 

38,300 

39,134 

6.30 

4.80 

7.61 

7.87 

9,63 

236,855 

174,645 

279,464 

301,455 

372,909 

1916 

1922 

1916 — . 

1923 . . 

1917 

1924 

1918 

lOJB 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 
1 Prelimmary. 


Table, SU'&.—Stmp: Yearly losses per 1,000 from disease and exposvroj 1800-19S4 


Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

Loss per 1,000 

Year 
ended 
Apr, 30 

Loss per 1,000 

Yea- 
ended 
Apr. 30 

Loss per 1,000 

Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

Loss per 1,000 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

ure 

From 

dis- 

ease 

Prom 

expos- 

ure 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

ure 

From 

dis- 

ease 

Prom 

expos- 

ure 

m— 

24.0 

51.0 

1899— 


36.0 

1908— 

22.5 

22.9 

1917.... 

21.8 

32.4 

189L... 

23.0 

17.0 

1900— 


18.0 

1909— 

26.6 

28.3 

1018.... 

19.8 

19.3 

1892.— 

19,0 

UO 

1901— 




27.5 

43.9 

1919 i 

19.7 

2i4 

mmm 

24.0 

20.0 

1902.„. 

26.0 

31.6 

■MipM 

25.5 

23.0 


23.7 

3i6 

1894— 

20.0 

15.0 

1903.... 

27.8 

63.6 

RnniM 

28.7 

47,0 

1921.,., 

23.1 

15.6 


26.0 

29.0 

1904.,..! 

26.0 

37.7 

1913— 

24.8 

25.0 

1922.,., 

21.4 

26.4 


27.0 

210 

1905.... 

24.6 

mi 

1914.— 



1923.,., 

22.4 

2il 

1897.*,. 

23,0 

32.0 

1906.,-. 

22.2 

Kill 

1915— 



1924,,,. 

20.0 

17,5 

1898—. 

26,0 

27,0 

1907*-. 

25.6 

36.4 

1916,.,, 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop 
Apr. 30, 


reporters May l, for year ending 

931 






















932 Yeafbooh of the Depaiiment of Ayriculktre, 19% 

Table S39. — Sheev, including lambs: Number and value on farms, January 1, 

19SS-19S5 


State 

Number Jan. 1 

Average price per head 
Jan. 1 

Farm value Jan. 1 

1923 

1924 

19251 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1923 

1924 

19261 


ThOVr 

sands 

ThoV‘ 

sands 

ThoU” 

sands 

Mlars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Thou- 
sand 
dollars , 

ThOVr 

sand 

dollars 

Thovr 

sand 

dollars 

Maine,-- 

90 

91 

94 

6.70 

7. 10 

7.60 

603 

646 

714 

New Hampsbire 

18 

18 

18 

7.80 

7. 30 

7.90 

140 

131 

142 

Vermont 

43 

45 

48 

7. 00 

7,40 

8.30 

301 

333 

398 

Massachnsetts - — 

16 

14 

14 

6.90 

7.90 

9.60 

110 

lU 

134 

Rhode Island 

3 

3 

3 

7,90 

8.00 

9.60 

24 

24 

29 

Connecticut 

8 

8 

8 

7.80 

7.90 

8 80 

62 

63 

70 

New York 

532 

543 

570 

8.50 

9. 30 

10.70 

4,522 

6,060 

6,099 

New Jeisey- 

10 

10 

10 

7.50 

8.90 

i 9.20 

75 

! 89 

92 

Pennsylvania 

477 

482 

492 

7.10 

7.80 

8.90 

3,387 

3,760 

4,379 

Delaware 

3 

3 

3 

7,40 

7.00 

9.90 

22 

21 

30 

Maryland 

93 

96 

07 

7.50 

8.60 

9.50 

698 

816 

922 

Virginia 

338 

355 

362 

7.60 

8.10 

8. 90 

2,669 

2,870 

3,222 

West Virginia 

604 

501 

614 

6.90 

7.30 

8.20 

3,478 

3,679 

4,216 

North Carolina 

81 

82 

82 

5.60 

6.40 

6.20 

454 

626 

608 

South Caiolina 

23 

22 

20 

4.20 

4,70 

4.30 

97 

103 

30 

Georgia 

66 

03 

60 

3.00 

2.60 

3.40 

108 

164 

204 

Florida 

G3 

64 

61 

3.60 

2.90 

3.30 

220 

186 

201 

Ohio 

2,094 

2,115 

2,178 

7,10 

7.30 

8.90 

14,867 

15,440 

19,384 

Indiana 

648 

700 

714 

8.00 

8.40 

10.60 

6,184 

5,880 

7,668 

Illinois 

616 

668 

540 

7.90 

8.20 

10.40 

4,076 

4,658 

6,646 

Michigan i 

1, 171 

1, 171 

1,194 

8.00 

8.30 

11.00 

9,368 

0,719 

13,134 

Wisconsm 

341 

341 

351 

7.50 

8.10 

10.30 

2,568 

2,762 

3,615 

Minnesota 

400 

428 

462 

7.20 

8.00 

10.70 

2,880 

3,424 

4,943 

Iowa 

829 

928 

891 

8.40 

8.30 

11.80 

6,964 

7,702 

10,514 

Missouri- 

1,106 

1,206 

1,181 

7.10 

7.60 

9.40 

7,846 

9, 158 

11,101 

North Dakota 

240 

254 

297 

7.30 

7.80 

9.80 

1,762 

1,981 

2,911 

South Dakota 

689 

696 

682 

7,70 

7.80 

10.80 

6,305 

5,429 

7,360 

Nebraska 

733 

660 

726 

8. 10 

7.90 

10.40 

5,937 

6,214 

7,660 

Kansas 

2S5 

299 

314 

7.30 

7. 10 

9.00 

2,080 

2,123 

5,638 

2,826 

Kentucky 

694 

701 

715 

7.00 

7.90 

8.90 

4,858 

6,364 

Tennessee 

340 

326 

319 

6.50 

5.90 

5.90 

1,870 

1,923 

1,882 

Alabama 

90 

86 

90 

3.40 

4 00 

4.30 

306 

844 

38L. 

Mississippi 

142 

135 

128 

2.60 

2.80 

2.80 

369 

378 1 

358 

Louisiana 

122 

lie 

108 

2.90 

3.10 

3.20 

854 

860 ’ 

346 

Texas 

2,862 

3,091 

3,216 

6.20 

6.90 

7. 40 

14,882 

18,237 

24,020 

Oklahoma 

73 

80 

83 

6.80 

5.90 

7.20 

423 

472 

598 

Arkansas 

81 

81 

80 

3. 10 

3. 20 

3.80 

251 

269 

304 

Montana 

2,270 

2,370 

2,536 

8.70 

8.70 

10. 40 

19,749 

20,619 

26,374 

Wyoming 

2,686 

2,700 

2,808 

9.00 

9.00 

10. 40 

2*1, 174 

24, 300 

29,203 

Colorado 

2,444 

2,468 

2,616 

7. f)0 

7.50 

9.60 

18,574 

IS, .510 

26,1J4 

New Mexico - 

2,062 

2,248 

2,360 

6.40 

6.50 

7,70 

13, 197 

U,612 

18, 172 

Arizona 

1,165 

1, 156 

1,155 

6,30 

7.10 

8.80 

7,276 

8,200 

to, 164 

Utah 

2,340 

2,340 

2,246 

8.90 

8.60 

11.20 

20,826 

20, 124 

26, 156 

Nevada - 

1,1X9 

1,086 

1,108 

8.90 

9.00 

11.30 

0,959 

9,77i 

12,620 

Idaho 

2,542 

2,491 

2,391 

8.30 

8.80 

10.90 

21,099 

21,921 

26,002 

Washington 

620 

672 

626 

8.00 

8.70 

11.40 

4, 160 

4,970 

5,996 

Oregon - 

1,860 

1,016 

2,012 

6.40 

8.20 

9.50 

11,004 

16,711 

19,114 

California 

2,402 

2,570 

2,621 

8.10 

9.00 

8.70 

19, 456 

23, 130 

22,803 

United Stales 

37,223 

38,300 

39, 134 

7. 51 

7.87 

9.63 

279,404 

301, 466 

372,909 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 


1 Preliminary. 
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Table 540. — Sheep: Receipts and shipments at principal markets and at all markets* 

1900-1924 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Year 

Chi 

cago 


East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kansas 

City 

Omaha 

St. 

Joseph 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

nine 

mar- 

kets 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing 

1900- 

3,649 

306 

416 


860 

1,277 



61 

7,349 


G) 

1901 

4,044 

226 


h 


1,316 

626 

332 

67 

8, 010 

G) 

G) 

1902 

4,6X6 

317 

523 

10 

1, 164 

1,743 

661 

602 

61 

9,487 



1903 

4, 683 

465 

528 

126 

1. 162 

1,864 

599 

876 

42 

10,234 

G) 

V) 

1904 

4,505 

519 

6S8 

104 


1,764 

794 

773 

28 

10, 169 

G) 

G) 

1906 

4,737 

738 

645 

„ 125 

1,319 

1,971 

981 

818 

67 

11,391 


G) 

1906 

4,805 

826 

679 

98 

mmsM 

2,165 

827 

735 

64 

11, 716 

G) 

W 

1907 

4, 218 

828 

565 

113 

1,682 

2,039 

764 

568 

65 

10, 742 

v) 

G 

1908 

4, 352 


679 


1, 641 


592 

359 

59 

10, 583 

G) 

G) 

1909 

4,441 

634 

776 

188 

1, 646 

2,167 

621 

496 

78 

11,046 

G) 

G) 

wmmKKm 

5,229 

696 

736 

163 

1,841 

2,985 

660 

865 

161 

13, 126 

(1) 

G? 

1911 

6,736 

617 

992 

187 

2,175 

2,078 

718 

712 

212 

14, 327 

(}) 


1912 


777 

1,031 

284 

2,134 

2,961 

729 

C28 

207 

14,797 

0) 

G) 

1913 

5,903 

620 

960 

328 

2,095 

3,222 

812 

785 

271 

14, 986 

(}) 

G) 

1914 

6, 378 


749 

408 


3,114 


795 

404 

14,372 

G) 

G) * 

1915 

3, 510 

766 

648 

363 

1, 815 

3,268 

878 

704 

337 i 

12,288 

6, 147 

18,435 

1916 

4,291 

1,409 

671 

431 

1, 768 

, 3,171 


623 

321 

13, 479 

7,213 

20,692 

1917 

3,595 

2,000 

631 

406 

1,499 

3,017 

679 

430 

267 

12,484 

7,732 

20,216 

1918 

EfliSl 


536 

336 

1,667 

8, 386 

827 

630 

387 

14,050 

8,435 

22,485 

1919 

6,244 

2,087 

724 

453 

1, 945 

3,789 

KHJIjU 

912 

686 

16,847 

10, 409 

27,258 


4,006 

2,079 

605 

394 

1,687 

2,891 

843 

729 

358 

13,691 

9,947 

23,638 

1921 

4,734 

1,468 

636 

367 

1,780 

2,763 

931 

633 

288 

13,680 

10,688 

24,168 

1922 

3,874 

1,867 

628 

325 

1,674 

2,533 


499 

223 

12,253 

10,111 

22,364 

1923 

4,098 

1, 857 

661 

386 

1,671 

2,970 

979 

454 

216 

13,192 

8,833 

22,025 

1924. 

4, 192 

2,040 

489 

■1 

373 

1, 669 

2,844 


476 

310 

13,382 

8,81» 

22,201 


SHIPMENTS 


1900 

487 

G) 

62 

G) 

G) 

552 

103 

404 

28 

1, 636 

G) 

G> 

1901 

763 

<^} 

75 

0 

g5 

563 

■ 102 

208 

20 

1,731 

0 

0 ’ 

1902 

832 

G? 

72 

v) 

G) 

863 

129 

486 

26 

2,406 


0 

1903 

1,000 

G) 

77 

G) 

G/ 

892 

144 

682 

23 

2,818 

0 

0 

1904 

1,362 

(^) 

101 

G) 

G) 

819 

275 

622 

21 

3,200 

CO 

0 

1906 

1,366 

G) 

90 

G) 

m 

1,016 

292 

612 

38 

3,404 

(0 

G> 

1906 

1, 341 

h 

108 


G» 

1,176 

195 

680 

27 

3, 427 


h 

1907—. 

1,149 

G) 

91 

h 

G/ 

1,023 

181 

489 

32 

2,966 

m 

G) 

1908 

1,214 

G) 

119 

G> 

m 

1,098 

138 

241 

28 

2,838 


0 

1909 

040 

h 

114 

G) 

Gl 

959 

127 

348 

84 

2,622 


0 

1910 

1,494 


77 

m 

G) 

1,694 

137 

680 

79 

4,170 

S 

m 

1911 

1,283 

G/ 

108 

G) 

G) 

1, 566 

162 

542 

63 

3, 713 

g) 

w 

1912 

1, 176 

G5 

97 

w 

G) 

1, 343 

164 

431 

36 

3,235 

m 

0 

1913 

1,460 


70 

G) 

G) 

1,686 

175 

696 

70 

3, 947 


G) 

1914 

1,273 

(^) 

44 

G) 

G> 

1,198 

170 

665 

87 

3,337 

g5 

G; 

1915— 

258 

653 

72 

163 

611 

1,369 

264 

636 

124 

4,060 

2,700 

6,750 

1916 

$29 

1, 291 

88 

269 

666 

1,301 

ISl 

485 

114 

6,102 

4,091 

9,193 

1017 

836 

1,968 

69 

248 

683 

1,638 

207 

319 

97 

5,965 

6,055 

11,010 

1918 

1,205 

1,484 

68 

175 

744 1 

1,953 

248 

463 

178 

6,518 

5, 686 

12,204 

1919 

1,309 

1,822 

126 

, 276 

783 

2,150 

301 

676 

408 

7,850 

6,736 

14,585 

1920 

1,202 

1,804 

140 

204 

623 

1,474 

228 

416 

. 1^ 

6,3U 

6,262 


1921 

1, 352 

1,288 

245 

207 

485 

1, 124 

200 

298 

98 

5,29r 



1922 

1,273 

1, 693 

223 

244 

658 

1,094 

154 

176 ! 

69 

5,484 

fil93 

fLoTf 

.1923 

1, 414 

1,686 

207 

231 

554 

1,288 

226 

194 

80 

6,879 

^851 


1924 

1,381 

1,876 

177 

21$ 

624 

1,242 

282 

167 

116 

5,972^ 

6,m 

ii^rn 

t ' . ■ 


Prior to 1916 receipts compaed from 3?earbo<to of stoc^ " 
■ ■ sIi7estock,Mea*Sj8ma 


l^ivision of Statistical and Historical Research. 

yard companies? subsequent figures compiled from . , . 

Wool Division. Prior to 1916 shipments compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, e^ptEast 
St. Louis (1900 to 1906 from 14th Annual Report of Bureau of Animal Industry; 1907 to 1914 from 
chants^ Exchange Annual Report) ; subsequent figures from data of the reporting service of theLlvestooky 
Meats, and Wool Division. 


1 Figures prior to 1916 not obtainable. 


Not in operation. 
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Table 541. — Sheep: Receipts at all public stockyards, 1915-1924 


[Thousands—i. e.. 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Doc. 

Total. 

19151— 

1,517 

1,267 

1,218 


1,060 



1,726 

2,501 


2,042 

1,373 

18,436 

19161 — 

1,450 

1,280 

1,166 

1, 144 

1. 347 


1,461 

1,984 

2,660 

3,231 

2,126 

1,479 

20,692 

1917 

1,578 

1,384 

1, 266 

1,162 


1,240 

1,363 

1,763 

2,664 



1,683 

20,216 

1918 

1,364 

Eicnni 

1,270 

1,169 

1,214 

1,429 

E!^ 



3,327 

2,605 


22,486 

1919— 

1,694 

1,157 

1,268 

1,438 

1,468 

1,776 

2,287 

3,360 

3, 864 

3,764 

2,846 

2,456 

27,256 


1,614 

1,416 

1,316 

BBtil 

1,488 



2,606 

2,896 


2,471 

1,666 

23,538 

1921 

1,792 

1. 516 

1,760 

1,677 

1,916 


1,776 



3,042 

2, 068 

1,664 

21, 168 

1922 

1, b35 



1,227 

1,692 


1,677 

1,951 


3,311 

2,288 

1,616 

22,364 

1923 

1,636 

1, 366 

1,430 

1,447 

1,794 

1,426 

1, 661 

EAiiilil 

2, 659 

3,464 

1,816 

1, 626 


1924 

1,697 

1,412 

1,367 

1,348 

1,344 

1,560 

1,672 



3,296 

1,879 

lymn 

22,201 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Complete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 

Table 542. — Sheep: Receipts at Chicago^ East St Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha 

combing, 1900-1924 


[Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1900 

491 

449 

492 

490 

616 

431 

446 

618 

677 

743 

479 


1901 

466 

424 

462 

613 

662 

467 

688 

681 

749 

830 

662 

477 

1902 

604 

401 

448 

423 

KOI 

619 

580 

734 

998 

1,203 

871 

815 

1903 

659 

623 


661 

482 

434 

546 

721 

1,022 

1, 143 

936 

646 

1904 

637 

716 

683 

633 

507 

667 

312 

676 

976 

1,080 

751 

513 

1906 

623 

609 

643 

633 

668 

616 

604 

693 


1,225 

784 

670 

1906 

729 

656 

775 

672 

65$ 

539 

612 

763 


1,268 

849 

658 

1907 

765 

644 

668 

687 

614 

499 

676 

686 

1,042 

1, 191 

638 

519 

1908 

598 

675 

662 

690 

589 

614 

tm 

wmi 

1,287 

982 

822 

741 

1909 

576 

665 

ESI 

593 

466 

607 

636 

862 

1,206 

1,281 

841 

700 



622 

661 

477 

577 

631 

794 

1, 199 

1,609 

1,820 

1,258 

702 

1911 

822 

686 

KOI 

686 

K^ 

796 

807 

1,085 

1,666 

2,003 

1,115 

810 

1912 


849 

856 

770 

665 

671 

837 

1,062 

1,628 

1,906 

1,113 

905 

1913 

892 


710 

770 

737 

732 

831 

963 

1,869 

1,848 

1,089 

979 

Av. 1909-1913 

792 

674 

711 

659 

641 


781 

1,032 

1,656 

1,772 

1,083 

819 

1914 

934 

863 

909 

868 

707 


rW 


TTso? 

1.512 

mm 

779 

1915 

799 

670 

723 

640 

469 

631 

637 

931 

1,337 

EIC!^ 

868 

736 

1916 

742 

697 

632 

686 

632 

659 

034 

991 

1,301 

1,403 

864 

761 

1917 

796 

603 

682 

592 

441 


626 

660 

1,111 

1,210 

716 


1918 

716 

526 

620 

618 

638 

651 

726 

989 

1,770 

1.669 

052 

741 

1919 

780 

547 

564 

623 

612 

742 


1,461 

ElEI^ 


961 

967 

1920 

666 

619 

580 

462 

532 

032 

827 

1,189 

1,288 


817 


Av. 1914-1920 

61 


isi 

1^ 

m 

m 

739 

1,027 

1,476 

1,291 

837 

766 

1921 

813 

700 

819 

764 

729 

725 

616 

HET^I 

1,173 


686 

664 

1922 

753 

602 

640 

617 

659 

690 

696 

E||i^*i 

$3$ 

Bwi/ZE 

726 

694 

•1923 

782 

666 

736 

690 

672 

629 

711 


1.179 

1,231 

612 

685 

1924. 

811 

695 

601 

598 

644 

671 

740 

896 


943 

646 

742 


Division of Statistical and Historiced Research. Prior to 1915 figures compiled from yearbooks of the 
stockyard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock. 
Meats, and Wool Division. * 
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Table 643 . — Sheep: ReceiptSy local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 1915-1924 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omittedl 
RECEIPTS 


Market 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany, N. Y 


23 

45 

1 

1 

(i) 

(i) 

(1) 



Amarillo, Tex 

76 

66 

158 

155 

236 

189 

38 

73 

101 

159 

Atlanta, Ga 



2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

Augusta, Ga 



(1) 

(1) 

(i) 

0) 

(1) 

(1) 

0) 

G) 

Baltimore, Md 

306 

279 

^9 

369 

371 

367 

466 

306 

m 

288 

Boston, Mass 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Buffalo, N. Y 

836 

1,024 

766 

904 

1, 100 

1,062 

3,380 

1,191 

1,226 

1,166 

Chattanooga, Tonn., 


4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

ChftyftnnA, Wyn 



210 

371 

442 

223 

148 

139 

160 

157 

Chicago, 111-/- 

3, 510 

4,291 

3,696 

4,630 

5,244 

4,006 

4,734 

3,874 

4,098 

4,192 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

356 

332 

270 

276 

336 

366 

438 

394 

346 

327 

CHeveland, Ohio 

259 

254 

320 

370 

467 

420 

370 

360 

333 

366 

Dallas, Tex - 


1 

(1) 

0) 

(1) 

1 

1 

1 

G) 

G) 

Dayton, Ohio 

11 

4 

4 

6 

11 

9 

7 

8 

7 

8 

Denver, Colo 

766 

1,409 

2,060 

1,662 

2,087 

2,079 

1,468 

1,867 

1,857 

2,040 

Detroit, Mich 

269 

284 

297 

279 

344 

328 

343 

356 

298 

393 

East St. Louis, 111 

648 

671 

531 

536 

724 

605 

636 

628 

661 

489 

El Paso; Tex 

99 

117 

211 

88 

262 

136 

71 

49 

.73 

41 

EvaorviUa, Ind . ... 


7 

g 

11 

14 

14 

8 

11 

8 

6 

Fort Wayne, Ind 









5 

18 

Port Worth, Tex 

363 

431 

406 

336 

453 

394 

357 

325 

386 

373 

Fostoria, Ohio 

13 

12 

12 

10 

11 

17 

21 

14 

12 

16 

Indianapolis, Ind 

113 

98 

102 

114 

131 

136 

146 

147 

124 

123 

Jflnkfinnville, Fla 


1 

0) 

2 

2 

1 

0) 

(0 

G) 

(0 

Jersey City,'N. J 

1,029 

1,646 

1,329 

1,096 

1,632 

1, 564 

1,994 

1,854 

1,276 

1,230 

Kansas City, Mo 

1,816 

1,758 

1,499 

1,687 

1,946 

1,687 

1,780 

1,574 

1,671 

1,669 

Knoxville, Term 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Lafayette, Ind- 

3 

2 

4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

, 6 

Lancaster, Pa— - 

2 

1 

166 

267 

74 

122 

12 

27 

63 

16 

Laredo, Tex 









1 i 

3 

Los Angeles, Calif— 









76 

192 

Louisville, Ky - - - — II ; 

308 

34? 

272 

267 

273^ 

277 

286 

318 

265 

213 

Marion, Ohlo_ ; 




2 

32 

60 

15 

13 

11 

12 

Memphis, Tenn 1 


4 

(*) 

2 

1 

2 

0) 

1 

2 

I 

Milwaukee, Wis 

86 

66 

48 

67 

66 

61 

69 

45 

40 

37 

Montgomery, Ala— -- 



1 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Moultrie, Ga ^ 1 







1 


G) 

G) 

Nashville. Tenn 


47 

94 

114 

147 

129 

138 

152 

129 

116 

Newark, N. J 









29 

33 

New Orleans, La 


4 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Now York, N. y 

179 

94 

80 

271 

291 

168 

221 

143 

74 

6$ 

North S^t Lake, 











Utah 


404 

367 

424 

388 ; 

481 

868 

469 

449 

618 

Ogden. Utah 



380 

423 

616 

603 

676 

704 

$49 

666 

Oklahoma, Okla 

69 

115 

60 

32 

19 

16 

18 

18 

9 

9 

Omaha, Nebr 

8,268 

8, in 

8,017 

3,386 

3,789 

2,891 

2,763 

2,633 

2,970 

2,844 

Pasco, Wash 




68 

131 

92 

72 

66 

66 

84 

Peoria, 111 - 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 

8 

PhU8delphla,Pa 

312 

282 

185 

231 

298 

349 

464 

362 

248 

- 251 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

' 419 

337 

663 

653 

767 

922 

1,197 

1,204 

1,046 

979 

Portland, Oreg 

197 

171 

141 

X49 

215 

236 

329 

206 

179 

199 

Pueblo, Colo 

794 

806 

800 

762 

837 

734 

641 

646 

704 

875 

Richmond, Va 

7 

10 

8 

1 

10 

10 

13, 

12 

9 

9 

Roanoke, Va 









4 

G) ■ 

St. Josepn, Mo— 

878 

804 

679 

w" 

1,007 

843 

931 

730 

979 


St. Paul, Minn- 

704 

623 

430 

630 

912 

729 


499 

464 

* 

San Antonio, Tex 

17 

26 

61 

41 

88 

70 

49 

66 

23 


Seattle* Wash - 


20 

9 

62 

102 

91 

91 

70 

86 

1 jcjo 

Sioux City, Iowa 

337 

321 

267 

367 

686 

358 

28$ 

223 

216 

SB 

Sioux Falls, St Dak-- 



0 

2 

37 

6 

2 

2 

. 6 ' 

^ 6, 

Suokane. Wash I- 

2 

B2 

39 

102 

117 1 

127 

73 

‘ 631 

2$ 

48 


i Not oyer 600. 
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Tabi.e 543. — Sheep: Receipts , local slaughter , and siocker and Jeeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 1915-19^4 — Continued 

[Thousands—!, e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS— Continued 


Market 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 j 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

i 









9 

14 

Toledo, Ohio 

41 

29 

34 

29 

54 

69 

23 

20 

1 13 

28 

Washington, D. C__. 


15 

7 

8 

20 

27 

35 

21 

17 

16 

Wichita, K^S- 

30 

21 

27 

40 

59 

39 

32 

82 

! 120 

84 

Discontmued * 

311 

347 

333 

491 

j 583 

435 

524 

497 

I ^ 

(0 

Total 

18,435 

20,692 

20,216 

! 

22,485 

27,256 

23,638 

24,168 

22,364 

22,025 

I 

22,201 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


Albany, N. Y 



2 

0) 

(0 


(0 

1 

0) 

1 




Atlflntft, Ga 



0) 

1 

3 

2 

Angustfi, Ga 



0) 

60 

(1) 

% 

(0 

123 

(0 

186 

(0 

144 

(0 

131 


iB^imore, Md___- 

105 

93 

85 

Buffalo, N. y 

183 

110 

142 

231 

263 

243 

193 

101 

2 

138 

1 

Chattanooga, Tenn- 
Chicago, 111 


2 

2 

2 

8 

4 

3,252 

3,462 

79 

144 

1 

2,759 

51 

118 

(1) 

2 

3,425 

62 

132 

Q) 

2 

3,936 

84 

176 

0) 

4 

2,803 

3,383 

121 

234 

1 

2,601 

91 

189 

1 

2,684 

62 

186 

0) 

5 

2,812 

60 

181 

0) 

e 

168 

212 

311 

9 

Cmcinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Dsdlas, Tax 

'124 

168 

81 

168 

1 

■Dftyton, Ohio 

11 

2 

6 

5 

5 

Denver^ Colo---,—-. 

113 

116 

95 

174 

241 

239 

180 

172 

169 

DAtroit^ Mi Ah 

209 

156 

138 

212 

216 

188 

196 

194 

354 

8 

East St. Lonis, 111 

El Tax. , , , , 

676 

584 

462 

3 

468 

6 

599 

8 

465 

7 

391 

7 

405 

7 

Evansville, Ind 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Enrt WaynA, Ind . _ 





1 

2 

Port Worth,’ Tex 

Eostoria, Ohio 

201 

189 

144 

4 

131 

Q) 

16 

164 

(0 

26 

200 

0) 

31 

157 

0 ) 

44 

80 

2 

155 

(0 

61 

166 

Indianapolis, Ind 

40 

31 

21 

04 

.TAAlrstfinvillA, Plft 



.(0 

1,329 

886 

0 ) 

3 

1 

1 

0) 

1,554 

1,006 

1 

1 

( 1 ) 

1,994 

1,307 

1 

2 

Q) 

1,854 

1,000 

1 

1 

( 1 ) 

1,276 

1,101 

1 

2 

2 

£k« 

1,046 

3 

Jersey City, N. J 

Kansas City, Mo — . - 

Knoxville, Tcnn 

Lafayette, Ttid 

1,029 

1,194 

1 

1,646 
1, 177 
0) 

3 

1,096 

951 

1 

1 

1,532 

1,376 

1 

2 

Laneastor, Pa 



1 

1 j 

2 

2 

1 

Laredo, Tex 









1 

3 

102 

18 

t (0 

1 

Los Angelos, Calif 









71 

Louisville, Ky 

20 

25 

20 

24 

24 

29 

26 

27 

24 

0) 

1 29 

0) 

21 

29 

2 

Marion, Ohio 

0) 

(0 

0 ) 

42 

1 

1 

% 

”23 

(0 

(0 

34 

0) 

27 

Menapbit), Toiin 




Milwaukee, Wis 

Montgomo^, Ala 

M 

38 

38 

34 

46 

1 

Na^wlo, Tonn 


1 

9 

13 

15 

18 

20 

Newark, N. J 





New Orleans, La 


4 

5 

7 

4 

3 

158 

15 

17 

3 

2 

2 

68 

45 

9 

New York, N.Y— . 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
Ogden, Utah— 

179 

04 

13 

83 

46 

271 

26 

291 

17 

24 

221 

67 

14 

12 

143 

20 

8 

32 

76 

19 

7 


8 

43 

Oklahoma, Okla 

39 

72 

27 

14 

8 

5 

4 

6 

Omaha, Nebr, 

1,899 

1,870 

3,378 

1,433 

( 1 ) 

1,639 

0 ) 

1 

1,437 

3,026 

1,440 

1*082 

1,602 

Pasco, Wash 

Peona, III 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

446 

148 

1 

1 

244 

117 

1 

246 

116 

PhilftdA]phin.j Pa 



170 

220 

280 

343 

125 

346 

117 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

56 

ill 

85 

95 

103 

Portland, Orog 

146 

112 

87 

77 

109 

6 

104 

7 

151 

10 

95 

9 

104 

$ 

96 

7 

RichmoncU Va 

6 

2 

4 

5 

Roanoke, Va 






n\ 

St* JoRApn, Mn 

615 

624 

472 

680 

170 

706 

251 

615 

300 

730 

310 

576 

310 

\ J 

764 

9Js3 


it. Paul, Minn 

181 

152 

118 

OvO 


1 Not over 500, 

•Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Tabi»e 543. — Sheep: Receipts^ local slaughter^ and stocker and feeder, ahipmenis, 
public stockyards f 1915—1924 — Continued 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 

LOCAL SLAtJGHTBR— Continued. 


Market. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

San Antonio, Tex 



9 

1 


2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

Seattle, Wash,.. 


20 

9 

52 

im 

90 

91 

69 


99 

Sioux City, Iowa 

210 

216 

170 

210 

282 

199 

191 

153 

136 

193 

Sioux Falls, S, Dak.. 



(X) 

0) 


2 

1 

(1) 

( 1 ) 

CO 

Spokane, Wash 

1 

1 

4 

^ 9 

^13 

16 

26 

11 

8 

^13 

SpringiQeld, Ohio—... 









( 1 ) 

1 

Toledo, Ohio 


3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Washington, D. O.,. 


16 

6 

8 

20 

27 

34 

20 

17 

IS 

Wichita", Kans 

19 

4 

2 

4 

6 

5 

6, 

13 

17 

27 

Discontinued 

17 

32 

175 

137 

197 

196 

228 

206 

2 

0 

Total 

10,254 

11,228 

9,142 

10,266 

12,646 

10,981 

12,858 

10^669 

10,271 

10,399 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Amarillo, Tex 


17 

79 

50 

116 

86 

23 

23 

62 

127 



0) 


0) 

CO 

(0 

(0 

1 

1 

Augusta, Ga 





0 



0 

1 

BaftimorA, Md. 


2 

1 

1 

2 

(0 

1 

Buffalo, N. y 


14 


21 

14 

23 

4 

3 

2 

9 

Chat-tanooga, Toirn 


1 

1 

0 

899 



Chicago, 111 


467 

634 

968 

1, 106 

521 

688 

682 

707 

Ciucimmti, Ohio 


6 

1 

5 

8 

8 

1 13 

15 

15 

11 

Cleveland, Ohio 



1 

3 

4 

(0 

1,349 

20 

4 

7 

4 

3 

Denver, Colo 


741 

1,030 

5 

921 

1,200 

8 

1 043 

1,088 

12 

1,068 

1,130 

10 

Detroit, Mich 


5 

3 

*14 

12 

East St. Louis, lU..., 


36 

43 

48 

70 

60 

33 

50 

61 

46 

El pMo Tex. " 



164 

43 

189 

95 

21 

30 

37 

(0 

. 15 

EvariRville, Ind 




(0 

0 

(}) 

(0 

(0 

0 

Fort yV^fcynfK^ Ind 



0 

1 

Fort Worth, Tex. . ^ 


72 

i 

127 

111 

164 

71 

80 

136 

39 

50 

Fostoria, Ohio 



0 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Tudfanapolis, Ind. 



4 

5 

10 

5 

9 



0) 

460 



1 

1 

% 



Kansas City, Mo - . - - 


510 

672 

474 

324 

407 

368 



2 

1 

1 

0 

1 


2 



Lafayette, Ind..— ... 


0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Laredo, Tex 







0 

1 










4 


Louisville, Ky....... 




27 

■ 31 

20 

25 

34 

34 

Mation, Ohio-.e— --- 




(0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Memphis, Tenn 


(0 

1 




(0 

(0 

0 

0 

Mil'Wp.nlj'AA W^ls 


1 

4 

1 

1 

Montgomery, Ala---- 





(*) 

1 

CO 

(0 

0 

0 

NflahvillA, TAnn 


5 

3 

19 

6 

4 

4 

2 

1 

NAwarlc, N. J 









0 

0 . 

New Orleans, La 



% 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

North Salt Lake, Utah 
Ogden, Utah 


47 

215 

277 

211 

142 

276 

234 

345 


I 

41 

171 

133 

197 

281 

360 

244 

oldahoma, Okla- - 


24 

13 

6 

6 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Omaha, Nebr.. 


1,026 

1,302 

1,592 

1,787 

1,124 

670 

757 

S89 

823 

pAfiort Wash . 


59 

131 

68 





Peoria, 111 




0) 

1 

1 

,4 

' 1 

3 

. .12 

Portlandj. Oreg 


15 

27 

18 

27 

40 

13 

7- 

; ^6 ' 


Pueblo, Colo 



20 

0) 

1 

. (0 

3 

" , 

Richmond, 


1 

1 

1 

2 

. 1^ 

1 

, 1 

' -£ *1^1 

: '> ■ m 

JoRAph, Mo 


97 

124 

126 

200 

142 

107, 
• 7S: 

118^ 

liQ’j 


St.. Paul, Minn 

1 

140 

92 

109 

201 

. 113 

€6 

■ 91^ 

^ 1 es 

San AHtoni<h *Pex-,-. 


9 

1 

17 

46 

33 

5 

38 

, ■ A ^ 


fliniix Citv. Iowa 


87 

62 

129.. 

^ 272 

90 

64 

45 

42 : 

^^^64 

iNotoverSOO. ^ 

s Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 543. — Sheep: Receipts^ local daughter^ and stocker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 1 Pi Continued 

[Thonsands— 1. e., 000 omitted] 

STOOKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— Continued 


Market j 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Siour Falls, S. Dak-_ 




0) 

24 

28 

1 

(0 


1 

(0 

12 

Spokane, Wash 


uniim 

36 

76 

12 

12 

Toledo, Ohio 



0) 

19 

3 

( 1 ) 

2 

% 

0) 

22 

Wichita, E'ans 


1 

11 

16 

3 

37 

Discontinued 2 


5 

11 

16 

52 

14 

76 

46 

(>) 





Total 


3,277 

4,448 

6,208 

6,956 

6,180 


4,167 

4,478 

4,679 


j 


Division of Statistical and Historical Roseareh. Compiled from reports made by stockyards to tho 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

1 Not over 500. 

a Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 


Table 544, — Sheep: Receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments at 
certain public stockyards, 19B4 

[Thousands, i. e , 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

13 

11 

10 

12 

10 

23 

26 

66 

34 

43 

80 

12 

10 

7 

8 

8 

6 

9 

11 

21 

13 

17 

10 

6 

C) 







(1) 

1 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

140 

153 

107 

92 

97 

49 

36 

47 

76 

104 

126 

140 

13 

12 

6 

11 

11 

8 

8 

11 

15 

15 

14 

14 





1 

1 

1 

(1) 

2 

1 

3 

fi) 

409 

276 

294 

258 

249 

286 

332 

361 

528 

473 

318 

411 

266 

187 

197 

171 

193 

241 

258 

245 

305 

273 

227 

250 

42 

22 

22 

7 

6 

23 

48 

89 

161 

156 

07 

66 

4 

3 

4 

4 

11 

65 

73 

85 

39 

31 

12 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

9 

0 

7 

8 

4 

4 



(I) 


(1) 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

(1) 


33 

16 

24 

26 

19 

13 

13 

18 

34 

69 

60 

42 

16 

13 

16 

15 

13 

10 

10 

14 

17 

21 

21 

16 









2 

1 



. 102 

122 

170 

107 ‘ 

85 

41 

40 

60 

' 237 

660 

\ / 

300 

08 

12 

16 

16 

26 

15 

9 

8 

32 

18 

20 

0 

i 7 

28 

26 

14 

8 

5 

12 

22 

17 

110 

534 

312 

1 

43 

51 

29 

36 

22 

18 

10 

6 

13 

33 

04 

64 

! 48 

14 

14 

13 

12 

9 

9 


13 

24 

36 

30 

1 32 

1 

1 



(1) 



(i) 

2 

3 

2 

1 

28 

18 

19 

26 

33 

76 

76 

63 

48 

46 

26 

30 

16 

7 

7 

9 

24 

61 1 

62 

45 

23i 

26 

14 

10 

2 

1 


(0 

1 

1 

4 

6 

6 

14 

10 

3 

0) 

16 

9 

17 

69 

82 j 

51 

21 

30 

37 

11 

17 

21 

6 

3 

5 

26 

33 1 

26 

13 

12 

9 

8 

6 

0 

3 

3 

C) 

1 

4 

5 

1 

6 

14 

3 

0 

0 


Total 


Baltimox^ Md.: 
Receipts 


Stocker and fe^er 

shipments 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Chicago, 111.: 
Receipts 


Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Receipts 


Stocker and feeder 
shipments— 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter— 
Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Denver, Colo : 
Receipts 


Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Detroit, Mich.: 

' Receipts - 


Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

East St. Louis, Bl.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter--. 
Stocker and feeder 

stoments 

Fort Worth, Ter.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter--. 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments 


126 

1 

1,166 

138 


4, 192 
2,812 

707 

327 

60 

11 

365 

181 


2, Off) 
108 

1,130 


212 

10 

489 

311 

46 

873 

156 


1 Not over 600. 
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Table 644. — Sheep: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments at 
certain public stockyards, 1924 — Continued 

[Thousands, i. e., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Indianapolis, Xnd.; 














Receipts 

9 

5 

3 

3 

4 

0 

14 

19 

17 

16 

5 

17 

3 

7 

123 

Local'slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

8 

10 

S 

2 

56 



shipments 

0) 



0 



2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

(1) 

9 

Jersey City, N.J.: 









/ 

Receipts ,, , 

> 86 

69 

64 

78 

66 

122 

151 

182 

123 

133 

91 

65 

1,230 

1,230 

,Local’‘slaugJiter,... 
Kansas City, Mo,: 

86 

69 

64 

78 

66 

137 

122 

132 

151 

182 

j 123 

133 

91 

65 

■Receipts... .. ... 

119 

96 

90 

140 

105 

1 132 

276 

170 

60 

106 

1,569 

Local'slaughter..- 
Stocker and feeder 

92 

80 

73 

91 

89 

97 

1 

79 

136 

97 

45 

74 

1,046 

shipments 

20 

11 

11 

18 

18 

19 

12 

40 

114 

1 68 

16 

21 

308 

Los Angeles, Oalif.: 



16 

26 







Beceipts 

11 

2 

4 

6 

12 

10 

6 

i 5 

2 

4 

i 102 

Looal"slaughter.-.- 
Milwaukee, Wis,: 

11 


4 

6 

16 

(0 

24 

13 

9 

6 

6 

8 

2 

4 

102 

37 

Beceipts 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

B 

4 

2 

Local’slaughter ! 

Omaha, Nebr.: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

2 

3 

5 

7 

6 

4 

2 

33 

Beceipts- — 

255 

207 

198 

176 

125 

177 

227 

339 

563 

254 ! 

137 

196 

2,844 

Local'slaughter,.- 
Stocker and feeder 

168 

144 

146 

111 

11 

87 

124 

27 

148 

56 

162 

174 

171 

311 

126 

131 

Oi 

31 

144 

18 

l.«02 

823 

shipments 

26 

15 

14 

9 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 




78 

70 

96 

118 



76 



979 

Beceipts,. 

75 

63 

81 

113 

99 

48 

66 

Local slaughter—. 

10 

8 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

7 

115 

Portland, Oreg.: 
Beceipts.... 

10 

7 

9 

9 

23 

41 

27 

21 

25 

11 

9 

7 

199 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 

3 

1 

(0 

107 

3 

(0 

108 

7 

11 

1 

24 

14 

1 

9 

1 

13 

1 

4 

5 

2 

(1) 

96 

8 

shipmcTitR 



1 

2 

1 

St. Joseph, Mo.; 

Receipts _ 

106 

108 

83 

64 

74 

90 

111 

97 

62 

79 

1.089 

slaughter.... 

92 

80 

86 

76 

68 

62 

68 

68 

66 

'58 

46 

60 

805 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments, 

12 

14 

11 

13 

9 

10 

15 

31 

43 

39 

16 

17 

229 

St Paul, Miim.: ' 

R.ei?pipts , 

28 

26 

19 

9 

7 

6 

16 

29 

' 76 

126 

86 

49 

476 

Local slaughter 

26 

16 

11 

9 

6 

5 

11 

24 

46 

63 

59 

39 

314 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

1 

0 

3 

n 

0 

0 

2 

4 

9 

30 

10 

4 

63 

Sioux City, Iowa: 
Beceipts 

44 

34 

17 

11 

7 

5 

6 

15 

32 

51 

37 

61 

310 

Local slaughter.-.. 

30 

18 

11 

9 

0 

2 

4 

8 

14 

27 

26 

38 

193 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments^ ^ 

4 

5 

1 

(0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

10 

18 

10 

7 

64 

Kaiis.: 

4 

5 

2 

2 

18 

14 

4 

9 

16 

8 

4 

3 

84 

27 

Local slaughter. 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Stocker and feeder 

flhininAnt.fi 

2 

1 




2 

1 

0 

8 

8 

(^) 


22 















Pivisioii of Statists and Hiatorical Eesoarch. Compiled from ^ta of the reporting service of the 
LivestS M^ts and Wool Division, Local slaughter data from stockyards. 


* Not over 600. 
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Table 546 . — Feeding sheep; Shipments from public stockyards, by months, 19^4 


Origin and destination 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


MiRKCT ORIGIN 


Chicago, HI 

Denver, Colo 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Kansas Cit^Kans 

Louisville, Ky 

National Sto^yards, HI- 

Omaft^ Nebr 

Sioux City, Iowa 

South St. Joseph, Mo- 

South St. Paul, Minn... 
All other inspected 


Numr 

her 

44,929 

23, 7in 

3,697 

15,757 


Num- 

ber 

23,025 
20, 916 
3,425 
9,075 


Num- 

ber 

21,664 

11,064 

741 

7,388 


820 

29,763 

3,110 

3,375 

443 

2,417 


Num- 

ber 

6,687 

6,535 

2,060 

8,986 

393 


Num- 

ber 

6,917 


21, 965 
3,317 
1,288 
52 
3, 120 


19,794 

1,179 

921 

168 

271 


22,067 

614 

441 

96 

905 


5,141 

8,347 

391 

180 

14,649 

176 

735 

262 

2,119 


Num- 

ber 

22,773 
9,287 
6,622 
15,512 
2,228 
3, 621 
33,426 
75 
2,617 
91 


Nu7n- 

ber 

36, 117 
21,795 
1,413 
5,595 


4,307 

68,484 

2,010 

6,605 

433 

6,567 


Total- 


127, 927 


86, 182 


63,180 


48,774 


37,906 


102,141 


144,849 


STATE BJCSTINATION 


Colorado 

Hhnois 

Indiana 

Iowa.—. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouii 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

South Bakota. 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

AH other 


17,609 

10,452 

1,458 

6,376 

8,920 


11,627 

4,126 

487 

6,227 

3,523 


5,562 

2,713 

1,908 

708 


31,100 

110 

7,732 

36,878 

514 


16,647 

52 

6,171 

30,257 

171 


14,696 

168 

970 

28,130 


0,044 

3,667 

1,896 

1,390 

976 

393 

1,437 


1, 559 
27,826 
65 


387 

2,814 

3,678 


1,261 

719 

6,016 


654 

2,221 

582 


2,060 

681 

783 


2,142 

1,855 

712 

3,308 

363 

1,291 

252 

3,726 

16,507 

166 

240 

4,865 

903 

2,088 


9.287 
7,232 
8,346 
6,631 
6,457 

3.287 
10,873 

91 

8,923 

30,835 

2,612 

350 

6,816 


3,402 


21,796 

12,768 

18,337 

32,285 

4,866 

3,197 

12,323 

229 

8,826 

21,554 

2,061 

1,039 

829 

1,138 

3,613 


Total.. 


127,927 


86,182 


63, 180 


48,774 


37,906 


102,141 


144,849 


Origin and destination 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


MARKET ORIGIN 


Cincago, HI 

Denver, Colo 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Kansas City, Kans 

Louisville, Ky 

National Stockyards, 111- 

Omaha, Nebr 

Sioux City, Iowa 

South St. Joseph, Mo.— 

South St. Paul, Minn 

AH other inspected 


Num- 

ber 

82,062 
8,086 
6,535 
28,772 
8,668 
4,290 
169, 686 
3,047 
20, 196 
1,900 
6,308 


Num- 

ber 

171, 170 
1113, 926 
18,660 
91,421 
3, 630 
3, 177 
1316,847 
9, WO 
28,338 
7,531 
17,038 


Num- 

ber 

161,823 
1563,888 
‘ 2,943 
62,078 
284 
1,841 
[128, 810 
17,966 
23, 030 
29, 616 
17,286 


Num- 

ber 

76,412 
1274, 262 
8,551 
16,678 
75 
189 
31,391 
9,895 
6,192 
8,082 
11,671 


Num- 
ber ' 
78, 191 
38,348 
2,245 
20, 176 


148 

20,064 

8,217 

9,630 

3,100 

1,447 


Num- 

ber 

729,779 
[1,091,811 
‘ 60,923 
279,788 
18, 192 
18,473 
866, 836 
69,101 
103,267 
51,721 
74, 637 


Total- 


338,408 


781,849 


999,454 


STATE DE.STIN ^TION 


Colorado.. 
Illinois—. 
Indiana.., 
Iowa.. 


Kentucky. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebra^ 

Ohio 

South Dakota.. 

Texas 

Wisconsin. 

Another 


425 

59,062 

33,068 

87,074 

20,266 

9,764 

21,419 

3,703 

30,014 

69,827 

3,421 

1,247 

808 

1,270 

6,401 


53,292 
107, 961 
43, 830 
164,868 
66,825 
4,402 
67,359 
8,620 
78,665 
160,878 
12,621 


8,141 

12,603 

17,309 


376, 681 
44,021 
31,234 
71,803 
42,083 
828 
88, 479 
8, 612 
31, 796 
1249,677 
7,662 
4,931 
3,281 
23, 686 
16,800 


442,298 


191,630 
16,945 
16,820 
16,012 
16,064 
375 
41, 176 
5,301 
6,105 
97, 161 
2,402 
1,393 
1,699 
4,861 
25,354 


18^ fi 

21, 708 
8,712 
7,624 
9, 770 
15,363 
130 
44,383 
1, 143 
13,511 
29,973 
220 
336 
1,969 
4,315 
22,513 


[3,354,634 


714, 660 
280,400 
166,762 
402,861 
182,607 
22,729 
341,083 
28,287 
197,096 
779,602 
31,904 
14,006 
31,319 
65,091 
106,438 


Total- 


338,408 


781,849 


999,464 


442,298 


181,666 


3,364,534 


Dlvton of Statistical and Historical Research, 
records. 


Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry Inspection 








Farm Animals and their Prodwits — Sheep 


Table 546. — Sheep: Imports, exports, and prices, 1896-19S4. 


Year ended June 30— 

Imiwrts 

Exports 

Number 

Value 

Average 

import 

price 

Number 

Value 

Average 

export 

price 

Averaffe: 


Dollars 

Dollars 


i Dollars 

Dollars 

1896-1890 

361, 602 

972,444 

2.77 

296,882 

1, 861, 231 

6.27 

1900-1904 

303,990 

1,082,047 

3.56 

252, 138 

1, 625, 800 

! 6.05 

1906-1909 

196, 983 

886, 160 

4.52 

143, Oil 

839, 219 

6.87 

1910 

126, 162 

696,879 

6.52 

44, 517 

209,000 

4.69 

1911 

63,466 

377, 626 

7, 06 

121, 491 

636,272 

5.24 

1912 

23,688 

167, 257 

6.67 

167,263 

626,985 

3.99 

1913 

16, 428 

90,021 

5,83 

187, 132 

606,725 

3.24 

1914-.-, 

223, 719 

632,404 

2,38 

162,600 i 

534, 543 

3.50 

1916- 

163. 817 

633,967 

3.48 

47,213 

182, 278 

3.86 

1910 

235,669 

917, 602 

3.89 

52,278 

231, 636 

4.43 

1917 

160,422 

856,646 

5.34 

58,811 

367, 936 

6.26 

1918 — 

177, 681 

1,979,746 

11. 14 

7, 959 

97,028 

12.19 

1919 

163,283 

1,914,473 

11.72 

16,117 

, 287,347 

11.62 

1920 

199, 649 

2,279,949 

11.43 

69, 166 

711, 549 

12.03 

1921 

161, 292 

1,641, 793 

9.56 

80,723 

632, 510 

6.60 

1922 

96,086 

614, 424 

6.36 

62,364 

294,442 

4.72 

1923 

82,903 

642,406 

6.64 

16, 791 

164,696 

10.43 

1924 

34,980 

216, 997 

6. 17 

8, 862 

89, 439 

10.10 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Table 547 . — Live sheep: Exports and imports, United States, hy months^ 

mo-ms 


IMPORTS 


Year 
ended 
June 30 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Peh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 


Nunhr 

jVtitti- 

Nunh 

Num- 

Nam- 

Nurrh 

Nayir 

Nuvf^ 

Narn- 

Nam- 

Nam- 

Nam- 

Nam- 


her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her. 

n 

. 766 

8,683 

83,002 

82,896 

29,604 

16,072 

1,014 

403 

mm 

1,416 

978 

306 

126,162 

1,886 

6,715 

8,287 

2,241 

21,401 

11, 669 

224 

‘ 89 

90 

■IE 

860 

1,976 

363 

68,466 

1912:— 

86 


6,779 

8,042 

881 

38 

9 

7 

131 

2,390 

1,339 

23,688 

1913- -A 

37 

418 

1,648 

3,466 

6,077 

792 

96 

13 

782 

2 

2,769 

334 

16,428 

1914 - — 

457 

1,173 

960 

26,036 

46,996 

36,073 

16,486 

871 

13,995 

73,169 

6,834 

2,672 

223,719 

1915.— 

4,403 

16,464 

18,916 

13,680 

16,376 

20,132 

7,223 

63,747 

33 

1,340 

748 

2,267 

153,317 

1916 - — 

12, 377 

23,637 

19,683 

86,766 

63,263 

16,468 

2,530 

193 

3,884 

3,193 

5,785 

6,632 

6,462 

236,669 

1917- — 

4,731 

8,626 

48,660 

23,766 

13,836 

1,640 

42,880 

886 

2,258 

1,624 

1160,422 

1918 - — 

1,439 

6,980 

61,421 

38,640 

38,436 

6,869 

1,423 

7,086 

13,200 

1,899 

3,612 

6,887 

177,681 

1929 - — 

672 

4,691 

20,274 

32,106 

36,463 

22,002 

10,684 

8,103 

6,146 

12,203 

10,631 

319 

163,283 

1920.— 

1, 039 

16,092 

27,567 

77,706 

37,448 

18,847 

8,611i 

3,263 

6,247 

1,763 

1,114 

1,863 

199,649 

wmmm 

1,633 

16,836 

87, 534 

39,687 

36,689 

.19,666 

6,232 

261 

1,241 

6,537 

1,234 

, 416 

1,864 

161,292 

1922.— 

850 

16,076 

31,988 

18,607 

11,880 

1,483 

7,688 

3, 499 

2,376 

2,034 

1,064 

96,386 

1923- — 

1,407 

12,666 

22,160 

31,096 

4,512 

1,164 

5,347 

447| 

12 

2,699 

1,478 

16 

82,903 

1924 

2,021 

8,428 

8, 774 

11,023 

8,690 

100 

1,769 

63^ 

88; 

2,627 

930 

14 

3? 986 

1928--.- 

356 

81 

2,182 

11,368 

8,628 

1,924 



1 






EXPORTS 


1910--.- 

6,684 

HU 

8,372 

6,818 

3.221 

4,184 

in 

1,289 

462 

067 

790 

6,697 

44,617 

1911 - — 

6, 532 


3,987 

11,863 


3,826 

7,468 

8,604 

16,462 

16, 788 

20,537 

12,899 

121,491 

1912-.- 

12,984 


21,312 

16,281 

14,624 

21,888 


12,369 

7,829 

9,643 

6,234 

12,678 

167,263 

1913.— 

10, 786 


24, 292 

20,000 

18,689 

31,823 

7,646 

9, 43V 

6,906 

9,774 

10,162 

13,037 

187, 132 

1914.— 

16,637 

6,476 

16,796 

27,843 

19,060 

28,760 

4,263 


4,940 

5,462 

8,173 

9,499 

152,600 

1916 - — 

8,632 


7,216 

8. 631 

0,172 

236 

206 

126 

i,m 

631 

2,486 

2.649 

47,213 

mo.... 

4,076 

6,449 

. 2,987 

■fljliiliK 

6,919 


641 

4,981 


619 

6,969 

4,393 

6^278 

1917..- 

•3, 162 

4,833 

3,281 


6,913 

3,677 

1,263 


309 

8,226 


1»831 

68,811 

1918- — 

570 

1. 103 

334 

423 

266 


6 

48 

6 

11 

96 

88 

7,969 

1919.— 

6,196 

mmm 

39 

889 

76 

Wmrn 


12 

163 

4,696 

3,406 

214 

16,117 

1920— 

6.657 

1,696 

^934 


6,m 


149 



147 

426 


59,156 

1921—— 



3,407 

2,668 

1,806 

6,937 

4,069 

8,^ 


14,749 

10,098 

23,48:^ 


1922. -^i 

16,744 


8 737 

6,244 


2,166 

■ 174 


770 

2,414 

1,320 

3,207j 

62,364 

1923 i 

3,887 

1.682 

1 136 

676 

646 

mmM 

, 131 

63 

783 


1,727 

l,820l 

16.791 

1924--J 

2,305 


484 

818 

141 

2,696 

, 69 

99 

34 

60 


147 

8,862 

1926-.- 

120 

' 87 

146 

16,958 

806 

■1 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculturey 19^^ 


T’aht.tt. 648. — SkesV' WcLTTti pries per 100 poufidsj ISth of Tiionthj TInitsd StcUeSf 

1910-19U 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight* 

edav. 

1910 

$5.63 

$5.09 

$5.64 

$6.10 

$5.79 

$5.44 

$6.47 

$4.68 

$4 81 

$4 08 

$4 63 

$4 54 

$6.24 

1911 _ 

4. 47 

4.34 

4.45 

4 55 

4 61 

4.24 

419 

3.98 

3. 91 

3.68 

3. 05 

3. 71 

416 

1912 

3. 89 

4.01 

412 

4 67 

4 74 

4 62 

4 21 

4 26 

4 11 

419 

4. 05 

4 21 

424 

1913 

4. 35 

4.63 

4 97 

6.16 

4. 91 

4 84 

4 20 

4.32 

4.23 

416 

427 

4 46 

4 55 

Av. 1910-1913 — 

4.58 

4.62 

480 

5.10 

4 99 

4.76 

4 52 

4 31 

4.26 

418 

415 

4 23 

455 

1914 

XeT 

4 67 

"4. 77 

4 96 

4 87 

4 70 

4 76 

4.87 

4 80 

481 

468 

4 96 

4 79 

1916 

4. 96 

5.14 

6.36 

5.60 

6.64 

6.43 

6. 36 

5.16 

6. 06 

5.18 

6. 18 

6.38 

6.27 

1916 

6. 52 

5.90 

6.35 

6.61 

6.60 

6.54 

6 33 

6.22 

6.26 

6.20 

6.41 

6.77 

6.29 

1917 

7.33 

8.17 

9.21 

9.69 

10.15 

9.84 

9.32 

9. 33 

iao6 

10.24 

10.20 

10.44 

9.45 

1918 

10. 55 

10.75 

11.41 1 

11.98 

12 32 

11.66 

11.04 

10.99 

10.79 

10.36 

10.11 

9.46 

10.95 

1919 

9.68 

9. 96 

10. 46 

11.33 

10 93 

10.34 

9.26 

1 9.06 

8.69 

8.46 

8.35 

8.63 

9.63 

1920 

9.34 

9. 97 

10.25 

10.66 

10.34 

9.13 

8. 21 

7.64 

7.24 

6.62 

6.20 

6.64 

8.61 

Av. 1914-1920 — 

7.43 

7.79 

8. 26 

8. 69 

8. 09 

8.22 

7,76 

7.60 

7. 65 

7.41 

7.30 

7.30 

7.84 

1921 

Xso 

5.01 

5.27 

5. 11 

5.11 

4.74 

4 34 

4 38 

4.11 

3.96 

TsT 

410 

4 65 

1922 

4. 57 

6. 71 

6. 51 

6. 43 

6.66 

6.09 

6.11 

5.98 

6.70 

5.93 

6.02 

6.27 

6.96 

1923 

6.88 

6 83 

7. 06 

7.20 

6.92 

6.43 

6.43 

6.22 

6.67 

6.33 

6.20 

6.39 

6.66 

1924 

6. 71 

6.82 

7.22 

7.45 

7.33 

7.09 

6.60 

6.32 

6. 30 

6.32 

6.39 

6.84 

6.80 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 549. — Lambs: Farm price per 100 pounds^ 15th of mouthy United States^ 

1910-19U 


Year beginning 
June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

— r- 

Apr. 

May 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 

$7. 13 

$6.71 

$5.70 

$5.85 

$5.78 

$5.54 

$5.60 

$5.71 

$5.44 

$6.49 

$5.77 

$6.74 

$6.79 

1911 

6. 51 

5.42 

5.25 

6. 02 

4 68 

468 

493 

6.22 

6.16 

5.38 

5.98 

6.16 

6.28 

1912 

6.02 

5.74 

6.60 

6.49 

6.42 

5.37 

6,70 

6.03 

6.34 

6.66 

6.59 

6.66 

6.96 

1913 

6. 36 

6.06 

5.50 

6. 51 

5.61 

5.64 

5.86 

6. 16 

6.18 

6.31 

6.47 

6.49 

6.03 

Av. 1910-1913.... 

6.26 

6.98 

5, 51 

6.47 

5.35 

5.31 

5.52 

6.78 

6.78 

5.94 

6.20 

6,26 

6.76 

1914 

6 47 

6. 55 

6.26 

6 27 

6.09 

6.14 

6.33 

6.47 

6.67 

6 06 

7. 35 

7.32 

6.49 

1916 

7. 26 

7. 21 

6.70 

6. 71 

6.70 

6.76 

7.02 

7.29 

7.78 

8.10 

8.68 

8.49 

7.38 

1916 

8 36 

8. 16 

8.15 

8.22 

8.02 

8.41 

8.72 

9.69 

10.61 

11.46 

12.03 

12.61 


1917 

12.64 

11. 19 

12 08 

13. 06 

14 09 

13.79 

13. 81 

13.83 

13. 77 

1411 

16.34 

16.39 


1918 

14 98 

14 20 

14 20 

13. 73 

13 20 

12.54 

12. 4i 

12.71 

13. 17 

14 03 

14 61 

14 34 

13.66 

1919 

U.89 

13. 09 

12.91 

12.26 

11.47 

11.46 

11.86 

12.91 

14.08 

1417 

14 C3 

1420 

Hind 

1920 

12 82 

11.79 

10.84 

10.31 

9.06 

9.37 

8. 46 

8.44 

7.76 

7.90 

7.66 

7.78 

9.41 

Av. 1914-1920..-. 

10. 92 

10.31 

10.16 

10.08 

9.89 

9.78 

9.80 

10.18 

id 53 

10.83 

11.44 

11.44 


1921 

7.59 

7. 37 

6.99 

6.27 

6.98 

6. 12 

0.60 

L33 

8.87 

10.21 

id. 54 

IfuT 

7.83 

1922 

9.87 

9 56 

9,39 

9.43 

10.06 

10.30 

10. 49 

10.09 

10.83 

11.01 

10.69 

U.OO 


1923 

10.72 

10.00 

9. 96 

10.28 

10.17 

10.01 

10. 10 

10. 19 

10.63 

11.22 

11.32 

11,43 

Hl^ 

1924 

11. 21 

10.50 

10.15 

10. 18 

10.35 

10.56 

10.96 
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Table 550. — Fstrm prices of sheepy per heady by agesy United StateSy Jan, jf* 

1919-1995 


Jan. 1— 

Dnder 

lyear 

old 

E-wes 1 
year 
and 
over 

Weth- 
ers 1 
year 
and 
over 

Bams 

Jan. 1~ 

Under 

1 year 
old 

Ewesl 

year 

and 

over 

Weth- 
ers 1 
year 
and 
over 

Bams 

1912 

$2.64 

3.11 

3.22 

3.62 
413 

6.63 
9.06 

$3,45 

3,98 

409 

469 

5.35 

7.48 

12.70 

$3. 43 
3.93 
406 
448 
5.02 
6.78 
11,26 


1919_- - 

$8.82 
8.06 
5. 34 
424 
6.66 
6.89 
8.24 

$12.44 

11.03 

6,37 

484 

7.69 

8 08 
9.90 

$11.02 
9.60 
6.93 
407 
6,06 
5.95 
7, ,33 

$21.90 

21.63 

15.10 
11,37 
1423 
15.51 

17.11 

1913 

1920 

1914 

1921 

1916 

1922 

1916 

1Q2!l 

1917 

1924. 

1918 

1925 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

















Farm AimwiLs and their Prodmets — Sheep 943 


Table 551. — Sheep: Farm price per 100 pounds^ ISth of ‘months by States^ 1924 


State 

Jan. 

15 

.Feb, 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept, 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov, 

IS 

Dec, 

1 15 

Av. 


MU, 

Mk, 

Dolls, 

DolU. 

DolU, 

Mh. 

DolU^ 

DolU, 

DolU, 

DolU, 

DolU, 

iDOls. 

DolU, 

Maine 

7.00 

7.30 

7.60 

8,00 

7.50 

7.20 

7.50 

7,10 

6.50 

7.00 

6.50 

1 6.40 

7.13 

New Hampshire 


6.00 


6,50 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

5.50 

aoo 

6.80 


1 6.30 

ao7 

Vermont 

5.00 

5.30 

6.50 

5.30 

5.00 

4.80 

4.60 

4.40 

4.20 

4.00 

100 

160 

171 

Massachusetts 

7.20 


7.00 





6.00 


4.00 

6.00 


a84 

Ehode Island 








7.00 

7.60 

7.60 

7.60 


7.40 

Connecticut 


9.70 






9.00 




1 


New York 

5.00 

5.60 

,6.00 

6.60 

6.20 

6.00 

5.60 

[6.30 

15.70 

6.70 

5.30 

5.80 

a72 

New Jersey 








1 6.00 

1 6.00 





Pennsylvahia 

6.10 

6.60 

6.90 

6,50 

6.60 

6.00 

5,60 

6.80 

6.90 

aio 

aoo 

6.30 

6.19 

Delaware- — — 


7.00 












Maryland 

5.50 

5.50 

5.70 

5.40 

6.00 

5.60 

5.00 

5.00 

j-.-— - 

4.90 

170 

6.30 

6.20 

a 31 

Virginia 

6.00 

5.80 

5.30 

6.00 

6.20 

6.00 

5.70 

5.20 

6.30 

5.70 

5.30 

6.60 

S.6S 

West Virginia — - 

5.40 

5.80 

5.90 

a 20 

6,50 

6,80 

6.60 

a 60 

5.50 

6.50 

5.80 

S.60 

a92 

North Carolina 

6.60 

6.70 

6.60 

6.70 

i7.00 

6.50 

6.00 

6.10 

6.20 

6.50 

6.70 

6.00 

a46 

South Carolina 

8.50 

8.00 

7.40 


1^60 

6.10 



7.60 

7.30 

7.10 

8. so 

7.38 

Georgia 

5.90 

6.10 

6.50 

6.70 

6.70 

7,00 

7.00 

6.00 

[6.50 

6.00 

190 


6.30 

Florida 




5.00 

6.00 

6.60 


5. 70 

5.50 

5.60 

5.00 


a46 

Ohio 

5.60 

6.90 

6.50 

7.20 

6.40 

6.20 

6.00 

6.60 

15.30 

5.10 

5. 10 

1 5.60 

a 87 

Indiana 

4.70 

4.80 

6.70 

6.10 

6.00 

5.70 

5,20 

5.50 

5.20 

‘6. 10 

5.00 

iSO 

5.32 

Illinois 

6.10 

6.10 

6.60 

7.00 

6.50 

S.0O 

5.70 

6.50 

5.50 

6.80 

5.70 

6.00 

6.04 

Michigan 

5.90 

; 5.80 

6.50 

7.00 

6.60 

6.00 

5.50 

,5.60 

6.60 

i.70 

6.30 

1 5.80 

a94 

Wisconsin... - 

6.10 

5.40 

6,20 

6.50 

6.70 

6.30 

5.80 

6.20 

6.00 

190 

190 

a4Q 

a62 

Minnesota 

5.80 

6.40 

6.50 

6.80 

7.00 

6.60 

6.20 

5,30 

5.60 

5.80 

6.90 

6.70 

6.21 

Iowa 

6.30 

6.30 

7,00 

7.50 

7.00 

6.60 

6.20 

6.50 

7.00 

7.00 

7. 10 

7.30 

6.82 

Missouri 

5.40 

6.00 

6.50 

6,80 

6.60 

5.90 

5.70 

5.60 

5.40 

6.80 

5.20 

5.30 

5.84 

North Dakota 

6.20 

6.30* 

7.00 

7.60 

7.30 

7.50 

7,00 

aoo 

6.00 

6.10 

6.40 

a60 

a68 

South Dakota 

6.80 

7.20 

7.40 

8.00 

8.00 

7.60 

7.70 

7,30 

7,00 

6.80 

7.40 

7.10 

7,35 

NAhruskfi 

6. 50 

7.00 

8.00 

8.50 

8.50 

8.60 

9.00 

8.70 

8,30 

7.70 

7. 70 

7.30 

7,98 

^nsas 

7.10 

7.50 

7.70 ; 

7.201 

7.00 

6.90 

6.50 

7.00 

aso 

a40| 

6.30 

6.70 

192 

Kentucky 

4,30 

4.90 

4.80 

6. 20 I 

5.50 

a20 

4.90 

6.10 

6.20 

5.30j 

6.10 

a 20 

ai4 

Tennessee 

5.00 

6.40 

5.20 

5.50 

5.30 

5.10 

4.90 

5.00 

5.30 

5.00 

150 

180 

ao8 

Alabama 

7.00 

6.50 

6.50, 

7.00 

6.60 

6.201 

5.90 

5.60 

5.70 

6.00 

5.50 


122 

MissWppi 

6.20 

4.60 

4.60 

4.50 

4.20 

4.701 

5.00 

4.50 

160 

100 

3.60 

aso 

141 

Louisiana.. 

4.50 



6,20 

5.50 


4.50 

5.00 

5.00 


6.20 


a 13 

Texas - 

5,70 

5,60 

6.50 

6.70 

7.00 

S.fiO 

aoo 

aoo 

5.80 

a 10 

6.60 

6.30 

123 

Oklahoma.,... 

6.00 

6.30 





1 

5.00 i 


7,00 

aso 


6.16 

Arkansas 

4.60 

4.30 

4.70 

5.00 

4,70 

4.30 

5.00 

4.001 

aso 

100 

140 

5.00 

148 

Montana 

7.50 

7.30 

7.50 

8.00 

aoo 

7.80 

7.00 

7,10 

6.90 

7.20 

7.20 

9.00 

7.54 

Wyoming 

7.90 

8.20 

aoo 

8.50 

8.501 

aao 

7.60 

6.90 

7,30 

a90 

7.50 

9.00 

7.88 

Colorado 

7.50 

7.60 

aoo 

a 30 

8.50! 

aoo 

7.60 

6.60 

6.80 


aso 

aoo 

7.66 

New Mexico 

<r.oo 

7.40 

7.90 

7.60 

7.60 

7.60 

7.50 






7.51 

Arizona 

8.00 


a20 

aoo 

8.00! 

aoo 

7,20 

7.40 

7.20 j 

7.70 



7,74 

Utah 

8.00! 

7.80 

7.60 

7.70 

7,60 

7,80 

7.50 

7.30 

7. 30 I 

7.50 

7.20 

7.50 

7,56 

Nevada.. 

aoo 

7.80 

8.20 

a20 

aoo 

aoo 

7.00 

aso 





7,75 

Idaho 

6.10 

6.30 

7.00 

7.60 

7.00 

6.70 

6.00 

5.30 

8.00 

aso 

6.60 

460 

113 

Washington 

7.20 

7.00 

7.30 

7.60 

7.30 

7. CO 

6.30 

6.20 

S.0O 


6.10 

7.«0 

1^ 

Oregon 

7.00 

7,40 

7,40 

7.60 

7.50 

7.00 

a50 

7.00 

7.20 


7.00 

t70 

7,U 

California 

7.90 

aoo 

a 60 

aoo 

7.60 

7.00 

a SO 

aao 

6.90[ 

6.80 

7.20 

6.90 

7,32 

United States.. 

6,71 

6.82 

7.22 

7.45 

7.33 

7.09 

aoo 

6.32 

aao 

6.32 1 

6.39 

a84 

i 178 

t 
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Table 552. — Lamh: Farm, price per 100 pounds, 16ih of mrUh, by States, 192^ 


State 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

15 

Juno 

15 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Av. 


Mli. 

Dolh. 

Mh. 

MU. 

DoKs. 

MU, 

MU, 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU, 

MU. 

PoUt. 

Maine, 

11.00 

11.90 

11.90 

12.40 

11.00 

11.60 

12.00 

12.00 

11.60 

12.00 

31.00 

10.40 

11.66 

New Hampshire 

11.50 

11.00 


11.60 

12,00 

11.50 

11.00 

11.60 

11.00 

10 60 

-- -- - 

11.00 

11.26 

Vermont- 1 

9.80 

10.30 

10.40 

11,00 

11.50 

11.00 

10.70 

10.00 

9.80 

10 00 

0 60 

10.80 

10.41 


10 90 

12.00 

10.20 







11 00 

10.00 


30.82 


12.00 






12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 


12.70 











New York 

Maw .TArsAV 

11.30 

11.80 

12.20 

13.00 

12.60 

12.70 

12.40 

11.40 

11.40 

11.20 

11.30 

11.90 

11.01 

Pennsylvania 

10.50 

11.10 

11.50 

32.00 

ii.M 

12.00 

ii.oo 

10.90 

11,00 

10.80 

10.40 

11.00 

11.14 

TllAlftWfirA - _ 


12. 80 






10.90 






Maryland 

11.00 

12 00 

12.50 

13.00 

13.60 

14.00 

13.00 

12.20 

12.00 

11.60 

12.00 

12.10 

12.40 

Virginia 

10.20 

10.70 

11.60 

12.00 

12.30 

12.00 

11.60 

10.70 

10.00 

10.50 

10.60 

11.00 

13.08 

West Virginia 

9.90 

9.90 

10.40 

11.00 

11.60 

12.00 

11.60 

9.80 

10.00 

10.10 

10.20 

10.40 

30.66 

North Carolina 

8.20 

8.00 

8.00 

8.60 

8.60 

9.00 

9.60 

9.60 

9.8( 

10.20 

10 00 

9.20 

9.04 

South Carolina 

9.00 

9.80 

9.40 



10.00 

10.20 

9.00 

9.30 

9.50 

9.60 

9.80 

9.56 

Georgia 

7.70 

7,70 

8.60 

9.60 

9.60 

9.00 

9.00 

8.00 

9.00 

8.60 



8.64 

Florida - 




6.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 


7 00 


6.70 

6.96 

Ohio 

10.70 

11.30 

11.80 

12.20 

12.00 

11.60 

11.40 

11.10 

10.90’ 

11.00 

11.00 

13,90 

11.40 

Indiana---. 

10.30 

10.60 

11.60 

12.00 

12 00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.60 

10.20 

10.40 

10.60 

11.00 

10.99 

Illinois 

10.60 

10.60 

11.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.10 

10.50 

10.70 

10.70 

11.60 

11.05 

Michigan 

10.80 

11.40 

12.20 

12.60 

12.30 

11.90 

11.20 

10.80 

10.80 

11.20 

11,20 

11.60 

11,49 

Wisconsin 

10.20 

10.20 

11.00 

11.50 

11.80 

11.40 

11.00 

10.00 

10.40 

10.40 

30 80 

11.30 

ia83 

Minnesota 

10.40 

10.90 

10.90 

11.10 

11.20 

10.60 

10.20 

10.70 

10.40 

30.20 

10.30 

11,60 

10.69 

Iowa 

10.60 

11.00 

11.70 

12.00 

11.80 

11.90 

11.00 

11.00 

11.30 

11.00 

11.30 

12.00 

1L38 

Missouri 

9.70 

10.20 

11.00 

11.60 

11.70 

11.50 

10.60 

10.20 

10.00 

10.70 

10.20 

11.10 

ia70 

North Dakota 

9.60 

9.60 

10.50 

11.80 

11.40 

11.30 

10.90 

9.40 

9.60 

9.20 

9.80 

11.00 

ia34 

South Dakota 

9.60 

10.40 

11.20 

12.00 

11.60 

11.20 

11.30 

10.30 

10.60 

10.70 

11.30 

11.60 

iao6 

Nebraska 

10,20 

11.00 

12.00 

12.50 

13.00 

13.10 

13.10 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

12.00 

12.00 

11.96 

Kansas.. __ 

9.20 

10.60 

11.00 

11.10 

11.60 

12,00 

11.00 

11.20 

10.90 

10.60 

11 50 

11.70 

11.02 

Kentucky 

9,60 

9.70 

10.00 

10.50 

11.00 

11.20 

10.50 

10.30 

10.00 

9.30 

10 50 

10.10 

ia22 

Tennessee 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

8,90 

9.00 

9.50 

9.20 

8.20 

8.60 

8.20 

8.50 

8.30 

8.68 

Alabama 

8.60 

8.00 

8.60 

8.50 

7.00 

7.60 

7.00 

8.30 

8.00 

8.30 

8.50 


8.01 

Mississippi 

7.00 

6.20 

6.20 

6.00 

6,50 

6.70 

6.50 

5.80 

6.20 

5.60 

6.30 

6.00 

0.08 

Louisiana 

6.00 

6,00 


6.70 

6.80 

6.80 

7.00 

6.60 

6.80 


9.50 


6.68 

Texas 

8,00 

8.00 

9.60 

9.70 

10.^ 

10.00 

9.60 

8.00 

8.50 

9 00 

0.50 

9.70 

9.16 

Oklahoma 

8.50 

8.90 

900 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

8.60 

8.00 


10.00 



8.88 

Arkansas 

7.00 

C.90 

6.20 

6.10 

6.60 

6.90 

7.60 

6.50 

6.1)0 

7.20 

(liio 

6.60 

6.72 

Montana 

10.10 

10.00 

10.60 

10.10 

10.60 

10.40 

9.00 

10.00 

9.80 

10. .TO 

10.30 

31.00 

10.18 

Wyoming 

10.60 

11.00 

12 00 

11.80 

11.80 

11.60 

30.60 

10.40 

11.00 

10.60 

31.00 

11.40 

11. 12 

Colorado 

11,40 

11.00 

12.00 

12.60 

13,00 

12.70 

11.60 

11.00 

11.20 

11.40 

11.80 

12.20 

11.86 

New Mexico 

10.00 

10.20 

11.00 

10.60 

11.00 

10.70 

10.00 

il.OO 


e 



10.56 

Arizona 

11.00 

11.00 

11.80 

12.00 

11.60 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.30 

'li.'fo 

10.60 


11.26 

Utah 

10.20 

10.60 

10.90 

10.80 

11.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10.40 

10.00 

10.20 

10.60 

30.2(1 

1(1 f)3 

Nevada 

10.60 

11.00 

11.80 

11.80 

11.80 

12.00 

10.60 

9.60 

10.00 

10.60 

11.00 

JO. 60 

10 92 

Idaho 

9.60 

9.40 

30.60 

30.60 

10.20 

10.10 

9.50 

9.40 

9.30 

9.00 

000 

0.60 

0.69 

Washington 

10.20 

10.00 

10.80 

31.00 

11.80 

10 90 

10,00 

9.00 

8.90 


0.00 

0.70 

10.07 

OroKon 

9.90 

10.60 

11,00 

10. GO 

10.70 

10.30 

9.70 

9.60 

0.40 

9.00 

8.00 

0.30 

9.90 

California 

11.00 

11.90 

12.20 

11.60 

11.00 

10.60 

30.00 

9.30 

9.60 

10.00 

10.80 

11.40 

10.77 

United States . 

10.19 

10.63 

11.22 

11.32 

11.43 

11.21 

10.60 

10.15 

10.18 

10.36 

10.66 

10.06 

1072 
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Table and larnhsy native and western: Average price per 100 pounds 

Chicago, hy months, 1901-1924 

SHEEP 



LAMBS 
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Table 554. — Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets ^ by months ^ 192 

CHICAGO 


Kind and grade 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

hlay 

June 

July 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 
down) medium-prime 

DoUars 

12.06 

Dollars 

1A37 

Dollars 

16.36 

Dollars 

15.63 

Dollars 

14,68 

Dollars 
13. 62 

Dollars 

13.10 

All weigMpj c«ii and i^ornTnon 

10.70 

11.73 

12. 65 

12. 01 

11.96 



Spring lamSs— ' 

MfidiUTTi-fthnir'e 

16.02 

Onll Rpd nAmnrift'n __ 






12. 98 


Yearling xo-ftthera, mediuin-priTne 

10.61 

11.07 

13.10 

mmm 

12.32 

11, IS 


Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 

priine 

8.07 

0.16 

10.23 

10.60 

8.72 

7.79 

7.28 

Ewes, cornmnn-ehoiefi 

6.73 

7.70 

9.03 

0.09 

■nuii 

4 79 

4 91 

Ewes' nanner and enll __ 

3.39 

AOS 

5.64 

5.02 

3.27 

2.21 

2.13 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Eeeding laTTihs, TnAdinm-e.hftice 

12.18 

13.22 

1A67 

11,39 

1L32 




Kind and grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds down) 
mediuBa-Tirime ^ _ 

Dollars 

12.00 

Dollars 

12.81 

Dollars 

13.16 

Dollars 

13^68 

Dollars 
16. 67 

Dollars 
13.98 
11. 28 



10.01 

10.76 

. li. 31 

12.87 

Spring lambs—' 

Medium-choice 









9.95 

0.43 

9.73 


12. 75 



7.24 

5.65 

n 

6.93 

5.56 


8.76 

7.39 

8. 24 
6. 58 


2.37 

2.19 

2.60 

2.97 

3. 86 

3.25 


12.17 

12.08 

12. 31 

13. 12 

14.54 

12.70 


6.25 



mmnii 

nnmn 




EAST ST, LOUIS 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 

down) mediuin-prime 

All weights, cull and common 

Spring lambs— 

Mediiim-fthoicA _ - 

Dollars 

12.64 

10.06 

Dollars 
14 04 
11. 60 


Dollars 

16,30 

12.25 

Dollars 
14. 14 
11.08 

15.98 
12. 86 
11.72 

7.98 

6.26 

2.91 

Dollars 
12.02 
9. 50 

15.02 
11. 30 
10.61 

6.82 
4 38 
2,15 

Dollars 
12. 12 
8.75 

null And cftTBTTiftTi . 






Yeaxhng wethers, medium-prime 

Wethors <2 years old and over) medium- 
prime _ . 

10.17 

7.63 

6.37 

3.20 

Ih 

12.00 

10.08 
8.71 
4 01 

i 

0.84 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, Conner and cull 








Kind and grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Av, 

Slau£ht6yheep and lambs: 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds down) 

medium-prime 

All weight, cull and common 

Spring lambs— 

Medium-choice 

DoUars 

12.17 

8.97 

DoUars 

12.34 

9.13 

Dollars 

12.64 

9.86 

Dollars 

13.00 

10.74 

Dollars 

16.00 

12.45 

Dollars 

13.46 

10.56 

Gull and common 

HUM 






Yearling wethers, medium-prime,- 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium-prime,. 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, oanner and cull 




1 

11.61 
8.26 
6, 81 
3.52 

15.67 

8.31 

5.94 

2.95 
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Table 554 — Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets, hy months, 

19^4 — Continued 

FORT WORTH 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 
down) medium-prime 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 
14.32 
11. 25 

Dollars 
14-26 
11. OS 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUars 

All weights, cull and common 






Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

8.43 

Q.77 

5.62 

2.26 



8.52 

5.67 

4.39 

2.14 

8.11 

6.90 

4.45 

2.00 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 

prime--, 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, canner and cull : 

7.68 

6.22 

3.06 

8.88 

7.59 

4.12 

8.93 

7.87 

4.36 

■ 6.76 

5.48 
3.00 

Kind and grade ' j 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds down) 
medium-nrime 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

i 

Dollars 
13. 43 
11.05 

Dollars 









8.50 

5.93 

4.70 

2.03 





5.88 

4.97 

2.12 

6.48 ! 
5.32 
2.31 

7.79 1 
6.74 
3.12 i 

j 

5.70 

2.71 



KANSAS CITY 


Kind and grade 

Jon. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter sheep and lambs; 

Lambs— 

JAght and handy weight (84 pounds 

down) medium-prime 

All weights, cull and common 

Spring lambs— 

Medium-choice - - 

Dollars 

12.27 

9.80 

Dollars 

13.58 

10.90 

Dollars 
14.96 
12. 10 

DoUars 

16.19 

1237 

Dollars 

13.99 

11.29 

15.65 
1224 
, 1L40 

7.52 

6.16 

289 

Dollars 

1296 

9.86 

1464 

11.12 

9.76 

6.54 

466 

219 

DoUars 

1255 

279 

Cull ftpd ftnmmnn 






Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years' old and over) medium- 

prime 

Ewes, common-choice ----- 

Ewes, canner and cull — — 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Fftttd i n grin, mbs J Tnfidinm-fthoice 

10.12 

7.61 

6*47* 

3.17 

11.23 

8.72 

7.44 

3,86 

12 28 

9.72 

8.48 

4.60 

12 62 

9.93 

8.66 

4,69 

282 

282 

474 

204 









Kind and grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight <84 pounds down) 

medium-prime 

All weights, cull and common 

Spring lambs— 

Dollars 

12.44 

9.10 

Dollars 

1232 

9.39 

Dollars 

1263 

9,74 

Dollars 

13.29 

10.72 

DoUars 

1487 

12.06 

DoUars 

1242 

10.61 

Ouli 'Virnmnn. . - - 







Y eariing wethers, medium-prime - 

Wethers (2 years' old and over) medium-pnme — 

Ewes, commonr-ohoioe - 

Ewes, calmer and cull--— - - 

Feeding ^eep and lambs: 

Feeding lambs, rnfi/liujn-chnice 

9.74 

6.86 

6.06 

Z21 

9.18 

6.30 

4.54 

200 

11.37 

9.03 

6.31 

480 

216 

11.42 

9.96 
7.16 
5.99 I 
2.70 i 

1231 

1L60 
a 25 
7.13 
264 

1202 

10.55 

7.64 

6.18 

200 
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Table 554. — Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets, hy months, 

192 Jr- Continued 
OMAHA 


Blind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 





Slaughter sheep and lambs. 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 

down) medium-prime 

All weights, cull and common 

Spring lambs— 

Medium-choice 

Dollars 

12.25 

9.89 

Dollars 
13. 54 
10.89 

Dollars 
14.82 
12. 04 

Dollars 
16.15 
12. 37 

Dollars 

14,08 

11.23 

16.67 

12.66 

11.48 

7.89 

6.07 

2.84 

Dollars 
12. 91 
iao2 

16.26 

12.06 

10.61 

7.17 

4,60 

2.02 

11. 31 

DoUars 

12.63 

9.60 

Cull and common 






Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years^ old and over) medium- 

prime 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, canner and cull 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Feeding lambs, medium-choice 

iao3 

7.62 

6 29 
3.08 

12.07 

ILIO 

8.49 

7.34 

3.77 

13.10 

12.41 

9.08 

8.64 

4.62 

14.40 

12.80 

9.95 

8.67 

4.67 

10.03 

6.90 

4.62 

2.16 

10.96 

Kind and grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs — 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds down) 

medium-prime 

jiUl weights, cull and common 

Spnng lambs — 

Medium-choice 

Dollars 
12 58 
9.94 

Dollars 

12.47 

9.74 

Dollars 

1 12. 8Q, 
10.28 

Dollars 
33. 16 
10.90 

Dollars 

16.00 

12.69 

Dollars 

13.45 

10.79 

Cull and common 



LlI.IIII 




Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years* old and over) medium-prime 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, canner and cull 

Feeding^heop and lambs: 

Feeding lambs, medium-choice 

Feeding ewes, medium-choice 

9.61 

6. 62 
5.14 
2.44 

11.73 

8.72 
6.06 
4. 74 
2.32 

11.74 

8. 78 
6. 27 
6. 07 
2.40 

12.13 

4.67 

9. 64 
7.06 
6. 93 
2. 65 

12. 44 
6.19 

11. 84 

8. 48 

7.49 
3.97 

13.99 

10.69 
7.66 
6. 21 
3.08 

12.39 







SOUTH ST. PAUL 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 

down) medium-prime — 

All weights, cull anti common 

Spring lambs— 

Medium-choice 

Dollars 

12.22 

10.03 

Dollars 
13. 38 
10.85 

Dollars 
14. 46 
11. 07 

Dollars 
14.78 
12. 01 

Dollars 

13.74 

11.06 

Dollars 

12.74 

9.88 

14. 02 
12.00 
10.32 

6. 06 
4.17 
1.93 

Dollars 
12 10 
9.17 

Cull and common 







Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years* old and over) iiiodium- 

prinie 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, canner and cull. 

Feeding sheep and Limbs: 

Feeding iambs, medium-choice 

9.87 

7.40 
6. 16 
3.24 

10.98 

8.12 

6.80 

3.51 

12.16 

9.24 
8. 12 
4.44 

12.02 

0.77 

8.30 

4.48 

11. 41 

7.80 
6. 06 
2.74 

9. 63 

6 53 
4 40 
1. 97 

. 








Kind and grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Av. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds down) 
medium-pnmo 

Dollars 

11.96 

1 9.24 

DoUars 
12. 06 
9.51 

Dollars 

12.29 

9.86 

DoUars 

12.94 

10.41 

DoUars 
14.85 
11. 61 

Dollars 

13.14 

10.44 


Spring lambs— 

Medium-choice 

Cull and common 







Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years* old and over) medium-prime 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, canner and cull 

ipeeding sheep and lambs; 

Feeding lambs, medium-choice 

9. 19 
6. 42 
4. 84 
2.11 

8.73 

6.63 

4.36 

2.05 

11.42 

8.88 

6.X2 

4.82 

2.36 

11. 60 

9.29 

6.65 

5.44 

2.78 

12.13 

11.24 
7.67 
6. 39 
3.22 

13. 19 ! 

10.36 

7.36 

6.82 

2.90 


LlvMtSl M^^^dWoof Eesearoh. CompUed from data of tha joportlng sonrloe of the 
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Tabi*b 556 , iSheep and lambs: Trend of average farm prices and average market 
prices^ per 100 pounds, at Chicago, 1910-1924. 



Farm price 

Average market 
price at Chicago 

Price relatives (1913=100) 

Year 

Sheep, 

weighted 

average 

Lambs, 

simple 

average 

Sheep 

1 

Lambs 

Farm price 

I 

Market price 


Sheep 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Lambs 

1910 1 

Dollars 

5.08 

Dollars 

6.40 

DoUars 

6.26 

DoUars 

7.69 

113.9 

105.8 

101.3 

98.7 

1911 

4.07 

6.30 

3.94 

6.93 

91.3 

87.6 

75. 9 

77.1 

1912 

4.20 

6.60 

4.60 

7. 18 

94.2 

, 92,6 

88.6 

93.4 

1913 

4.46 

6.06 

6.19 

7.69 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1914 

4.79 

6.31. 

, 6.66 

- 7.99 

107.4 

104.3 

107.1 

103,9 

1916 

6.23 

0.85 

6.36 

9.05 

117.3 

113.2 

122.5 

117.7 

1916 

6.27 

8.19 

7,82 

10.77 

140.6 

135,4 

150.7 

140.1 

1917 

9.64 

12.23 

11,04 

15.68 

213.9 

202.1 

212.7 

203.9 

1918 

10.82 

13,98 

12,44 

' 16. 98 

242.6 

231.1 

239.7 

22a.8 

1919 

9.36 

12.98 

10.47 

16.31 

209.6 

214.6 

201.7 

212.1 

1920 

8.11 

11.94 

9.49 

15.47 

181.8 

197.4 

182.9 

201.2 

1921 

4.66 

7.20 

6. 13 

9.86 

102.0 

119.0 

98.8 

128.2 

1922 

6.96 

9.70 

7.16- 

13.68 

133.6 

160.3 

137.8 

177.9 

1923 

6.66 

10.60 

7.10 

13.89 

149.1 

173.6 

136.8 

180.6 

1924 j 

6.80 

% 

10.72 

7.67 

14.67 

152.6 

177.2 

X46.9 

i 

189.6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates;’ market prices from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


Table 556 . — Sheep and lambs: Slaughter in the United States^ by States, 1909, 1914* 

1919, and 1921 ^ 


State 1 

1909 

1914 2 

1919* 

19212 

In 

wholesale 
slar^htor- 
ing and 
meat- 
packing 
establish- 
ments 

Retail 

daugh- 

ter 

On 

farms 

and 

ranges 

Total 1 
slaugh- ! 
ter 

In 

wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 
meat- 
packing 
establish- 
ments 

In 

Wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 
meat- i 
packing 
establish- 
ments 

On 

farms 

and 

ranges 

Total 
wholesale 
and farm ! 
slaughter! 

In 

wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 
mes^ 
packing 
establiaa- 
ments 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois---, 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Massachusetts- 

Michlgan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska— 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania— 

Texas- — - 

Washington — 
All other States* 

Total 

Number 
1, 071,998 

66, m\ 

3,892,142 
49,677 
1, 136,027 

342,491 
88,286 
133, 244 
646,649 

1, 127,962 

423,724 

1,918,721 

229,986 

446,471 

77,806 

290,383 

426,431 

Nttmher 
228,012 
61, 001 

23.609 
18,867 

6,604 

6,649 

76,129 

68.609 
11,194 

1,763 

78,948 
278,696 
134, 824 
127,636 
19,698 
27,700 
782,144 

Number 

36,915 

19,946 

4,284 

6,180 

2,399 

2,412 

17,818 

16,231 

7,461 

1,763 

1,229 

61,277 

16,764 

1 28,218 
9,396 
, 7,380 
300,874 

Number 

1,336,926 

136,662 

3,919,936 

74,614 

1,143,980 

360,462 

182,232 

208,084 

666,304 

1,131,478 

603,901 
2,248,693 
381* 663 
601,325 
106,799 

1 326,463 
1*603,449 

Number 
1,427,260 
81, 141 
4,882,940 
307, 419 
1,669,114 

370,836 

126,637 

198,665 

776,761 

1,797,072 

426,063 

1,999,134 

300,337 

436,881 

284,050 

362,864 

W,700 

Number 
1, 198,079 
212, 702 
4,368,664 ^ 
264,432 
1,200,980 

217, 146 
193,346 
208,946 
742, 166 
1,676,964 

426,069 
1,489,649 
258,291 
284,397 
161,28,6 
, 237,440 
: 478*875 

Nv/rnber 

20,283 

17,678 

4,376 

7,404 

4,692 

1,601 

10,232 

12,832 

8,207 

3,160 

975 

30,846 

10,778 

20,331 

9,159 

8,656 

263,899 

Number 

1,218,362 

230,380 

4,862,940 

271,836 

1,206,672 

218,747 

203,677 

221,278 

760,363 

1,679,114 

426,034 
1, 520,494 
269,069 
304,728 
160,444 
246,096 
742,774 

Numlm 

1,636,027 

169,848 

3,681,302 

200,690 

1,309,424 

396,069 
162; 880 
341,301 
823,809 
1,698,563 

686,080 
2,123,999 
307,385 
624,721 
148,604 
260* U6 
597,^2 

12,265,501 

1,989,672 

629,526 

14,724*699 

16*943,743 

13,497,300 

m,m 

13*931,908 

1^767,770 


Division of Statistical and Historic^ Iteseairch. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 

1 In addition sheep, lambs, goats, and kids were slaughtered for others in 1^4 and 269,128 in 
No corresponding data for 1909 or 1921. ^ , 

3 No data collected by Bureau of the Census for 1914 or 1921 on farm or retail slaughter. 

8 No data obtainable for retail slaughter in 1919. 
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Table 557. — Sheep and lambs: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection, 

1907-19H 


Year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

1907 

1, 010, 701 

837, 329 

841, 626 

861,005 

768,671 

735,005 

8C4, 940 

1908 

871, 642 

724, 857 

677,048 

663, 624 

731, 786 

841, 716 

891, 112 

1909 

900, 338 

805, 561 

903, 369 

839,010 

712, 103 

842, 528 

964,114 

1910 

903, 242 

770, 796 

726, 675 

692,897 

796,699 

926,900 

967,378 

1911 

1, 129, 800 

1,018,690 

1,059,388 

974,072 

1,086,306 

1,146,429 

1, 149, 617 

1912 

1, 383, 239 

1, 151, 431 

1, 105, 620 

070, 674 

962, 679 

! 1,028,426 

1, 181,246 

1913 

1, 192,485 

960, 882 

883,197 

1, 048, 656 

1, 127,346 

1,134,615 

1, 273,496 

1914 

1, 290,625 

1, 112, 500 

1,143,188 

1, 149, 928 

1,084,577 

I 1,113,437 

1 1, 171, 106 

1915 

1, 196, 268 

945,912 

986,203 

829, 906 

739,051 

882, 662 

983,684 

1916 

970,417 

903, 756 

861,470 

768, 683 

854,014 

989, 824 

030,169 

1917 

950, 416 

818, 640 

861,331 

777,346 

632, 451 

710, 031 

688,205 

1918 

779, 934 

655, 016 

735, 595 

613,814 

659, 063 

737, 298 

809,403 

1919 

1,003,880 

753,940 

737,836 

807,766 

894,324 

031, 466 

1,160,470 

1920 

954, 607 

828, 426 

787, 867 

713, 796 

670,674 

817, 653 

1, 048, 428 

1921 

1, 068,340 

958,010 

1,075,213 

1,040,628 

984, 903 

1, 116, 009 

1,059,902 

1922 

954, 329 

775, 841 

837, 216 

739, 117 

872,069 

1, 028, 136 

964, 109 

1923 

3,021, 211 

836, 473 

977, 426 

959, 697 

972, 291 

914, 372 

961,791 

1924 

1, 083, 096 

Oil, 988 

868, 398 

1 

869, 774 

959,300 

976, 366 

1,060,734 

Year 

August 

September 

1 

October 

i 

November 

December 

Total 

1907 


900, 462 

891,953 

972, 666 

793,166 

768,707 

10,252,070 

1968 


932, 367 

1,064,378 

1,047, 668 

928,266 

930, 306 

10,304,666 

1909 


1, 018, 698 

1,153,327 

1, 169, 232 

1,028,673 

909,684 

11, 342,637 

1910 


1,095,036 

1,354,289 

1, 206, 237 

1, 124, 698 

1, 044, 173 

11,408,020 

1911 


1,208,405 

1,256,948 

1,428,228 

1,303,770 

1, 199, 787 

14,020,446 

1912 


1, 389, 635 

1,439,630 

1, 722, 956 

1,424,063 

1, 219, 766 

14,979,254 

1913 


1, 243, 440 

1,486,305 

1, 613, 922 

1,257,546 

1, 283, 870 

14, 405, 769 

1914.., 


1, 169,430 

1,379,097 

1,330,529 

1, 111,857 

1, 107, 009 

14,229,342 

1915 


1, 139, 236 

1,219,649 

1, 116, 002 

1, 132, 499 

1, 040, 693 

12, 211, 765 

1916 


1, 172, 838 

1, 158, 116 

1, 172, 118 

1, 120,862 

1, 033, 110 

11, 941, 366 

1917 


765,939 

740,122 

821,933 

763, 781 

808, 790 

9,344,994 

1918 


936,683 

1,028,645 

1, 194,208 

1, 139, 292 

970, 927 

10,319,877 

1919 


1,233,883 

1, 291, 979 

1,413,805 

1,227,190 

1, 234, 577 

12, 691, 116 

1920 


1, 041, 580 

1,160,7761 

1,067,821 

068, 235 

932,417 

10,982,180 

1921 


1,236,992 

1, 249, 032 

1, 285, 430 

1,040,390 

889, 980 

13, 004,904 

1922 


1,023,787 

1,013,281 

981,232 

882, 213 

857, 611 

10,928, 941 

1923 


956, 580 

989, 660 

1,046,239 

916,229 

977,681 

11,528,550 

1924 


1,063, 108 

1,149,675 

1, 147, 514 

949,963 

971, 916 

11,990,831 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Table 558. — Mutton and lambf frozen: Cold-storage holdings^ 191t)-1094 
[Thousand pounds—i e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. From reports of the Gold Storage Report Section. 
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Table 559 . — Sheep, lamb, and mutton: Statement of the livestock and meat situation 

by months, 1924 


Item 

Unit 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Inspected slaughter 

Thaujamds 

1,083 

1 

012 

1 

868 

860 

959 

■■■ 

H 

Carcasses condemned 

1 do 


1 

1 

1 


Average live weight 

1 Pounds 1 

84 

86 

86 

83 




Average dressed weight 

1 -do 


30 

40 

40 

39 

39 



Total Pressed weight (carcass, 
not in<duding condemned). 
Storage, first of month, fresh 

1 1,000 pounds] 

42,602 

36,158 

34,642 

33,848 

37, 187 

35,097 

37,540 

do 


2,493 

2,306 

2,173 

1,719 


2, 273 

2,917 

lamb and mutton. 



Exports, freshlamb and mutton s 



97 

114 

72 

86 

109 


288 

Imports, freshlamb and mutton. 

do 


65 

37 

215 

803 

342 

308 

42 


Thousands 

1,597 

140 

1,412 

106 

1,367 

83 


1,344 

118 

1,650 

152 

1,672 

226 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

do 


Prices per lOO pormds: 










* Average cost for slaughter— 

Dollars 

11.56 

13,69 

14.78 

14.09 

13.28 

12.49 

11,94 

At Chicago— 


1 








Lambs, 84 pounds down. 

do 


1Z95 

14.37 

15.36 

15.63 

14.68 

13.62 

13.10 

medium-prime. 

Sheep, medium-choice _ - 



7.40 

8,43 

9.63 

9.84 

7.71 

6.29 


At eastern markets— 


1 








Lamb carcasses, good 

do 


22.23 

23.65 

26.69 

28.05 


27,60 

26.34 

^ade. 

Mutton, good grade 

do 


15.54 

17.62 

19.98 



14.45 

14.92 

ShAcp nn fftrmSj Ian 

Thousands 

38,361 













1 



Item 

Unit 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

Inspected slaughter 

j Thousands.. 

1,603 

1 

1, 150 

2 

1, 148 

1 

960 

972 

11,991 

13 

Car caases condemned 

do 

1 

1 

Average live weight - 

Pounds.. 

76 

77 

80 

82 

83 

180 

Average dressed weight 


37 

37 

38 

39 

39 

138 

Total dressed weight (carcass, not in- 

1,000 pounds 

38,788 

42,641 

43,666 

36,606 

37,882 

456,357 

eluding condemned). 

Storage, first of month, fresh lamb and 

—-.--do 

2,257 

2,230 

2,626 

3,166 

8^326 

»2,466 

mutton. 









1,507 

Exports, fresh lamb and mutton 

8. 

— ..do 

222 

105 

103 

58 

68 

Imports, fresh lamb and mutton 


do 

70 

64 

72 

47 

102 

2,166 

22,201 

4,679 



Thousands., 

2,005 

444 

3,207 

973 

3,295 

1, 441 

1,879 

676 

1,6«5 

296 

StAoker feeder shinments 4 

___ do _ 

Prices per 100 poundsf 




A verasre ea«it for slaughter _ . 


Dollars 

11.76 

11.76 

12.09 

12.49 

1A34 

1 12.86 

At Chicago— 

Lambs, 84 twunds down, me- 

do..; 

12.90 

j 12.81 

13.15 

13.68 

16.67 

2 13.98 

dium-prime. 










Sheep, medium-choice.. - 


do. ___ 

644 

6,69 

6.24 

7.04 

8.08 

2 7.41 

At eastern markets— 




Lamb carcasses, good grade..... 

.....do 

24.69 

22.76 

21. 17 

21.74 

24.69 

224.75 

Mutton, suod srrade ^ 


do 

15.53 

14.23 

13.43 

14.06 

14.65 

2 16.96 




Division ot Statistical and Historical Rcsear<ih. Inspected slaughter from reports of Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Weights and storage holdings from reports of the Oold Storage Report Section. Eec^ts, 
shipments, and prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool 
Division, and number on farms from Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. E^iports and imp(^ 
ficom Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Oommerce. 

* Weighted average. ^ Indading reexports. 

* Simple average, not total * At public stockyards. 
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Table 560 . — Mutton and lamb: Exports from the United Statesy 1910-19^5 


[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended 

June 30— 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

To- 

tal 

1910 

127 


142 

m 

■jl 

166 

128 

124 


103 

232 

171 

1,989 

1911 

137 


156 

154 


196 

182 

234 

319 

226 

131 

126 

2,100 

1912 

157 

147 

282 

277 


252 

328 


380 

267 

324 

312 

3,696 

1913 


348 

603 

431 

406 

564 

470 

487 

msM 

294 

310 

399 

6,268 

1914 

286 

379 

458 

326 

378 

634 

366 

409 

298 

491 

409 

362 

4,685 

1916 

324 

376 

421 

166 

144 

92 

330 

697 

328 

KSI 

457 

283 

3,877 

1916 

378 

234 

386 


299 

276 

319 

497 

048 

905 

638 

370 

5,563 

1917 

237 

248 

310 

236 


262 

394 

298 

196 

277 

234 

217 

3, 196 

1918 

69 

329 

141 

233 

84 

391 

114 

123 

168 


116 

166 


1919 

192 

117 


116 

58 

198 

236 

283 

160 

198 

196 

322 

2,174 


239 

302 

229 

309 


316 

286 

318 

639 

217 

862 

122 

3,958 

1921 

242 

175 

145 

135 

109 

425 

663 

372 

431 

mm 

996 

1,702 

7,266 

1922 

395 

411 

264 

Ha 

176 

146 

196 

112 

81 

89 


230 

2,502 

1923 

HHl 

■nni 

Hiltl 

62 

76 

65 

225 

246 

96 

63 

167 

317 

1,769 


321 

246 

140 

97 

72 


97 

114 

72 

KOI 

99 

197 

1, 632 

1,926 _ 

256 

211 

102 

99 

63 

65 























Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch, Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 561 . — Mutton and lamb: International trade, calendar year, average 
1911-191S, annual mi--192S 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 

1911-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

ArgrATittna 


148,457 
149, 068 
48 i 
17, 212 
235, 509 
76 
3, 262 


146, 118 

1 91, 715 
6,991 
9, 303 
376, 946 
378 
16, 106 

671 

40 

293 

*36 

463 


180,103 

1 167,613 
4,088 
16, 260 
331, 288 
276 


178,784 

1 * 38, 434 
1,707 
14, 138 
210, 964 
170 

Australia-- 

7 

4,717 

76 

13 

4,829 

2,717 



Canada -i 

Netherlands.-- - 

New Zealand - 

2,061 

961 

i,350 
2, 293 

Union of South Africa 

Uruguay 

1,914 

3 

211 

73 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Sweden 

1 

(«) 

3,828 
930 
1,046 
1,218 
596, 899 
185 
924 

(«) 

344 
334 
350 
100 1 

4,398 

1,345 

22,922 

887 

768,306 

26,396 

2,446 

2,240 
26 
14,391 
3,674 
694 
664, 554 
12, 156 

1, 617 

534 

167 

776 

109 

j 808 

2,013 

1, (599 
20,775 
2, 902 

318 

i 211 

8U 
45 

United Kingdom - 

(563, 147 
6,216 
867 


United States 

Other countries 

Total 

i 

4,146 

489 

7,515 

48 

i,96i 

18 

2,087 

611, 744 

560, 284 

833,251 

054,682 

702, 489 

704, 686 

700,324 

480,670 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Ofiicial sources. 


I Year begmning July 1. 
* Kine months. 


» Not separately stated, 

* Eight months, May-December, 
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WOOL 

Table 562. — Wool, raw: Production, imports, exports, and apparent consumption, 

United States » 1 910-192 4 


[Thousands of pounds— i. o., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Production 

Im- 

ports 

Reex- 

ports! 

Net 

imports ^ 

Exports 

of 

domestic 

wool 

Excess of 
imports i 
over all 
exports 

Appar- 
ent com 
sump- 
tion 

Fleece 

Pulled 

Total 


281,363 

40,000 

321,363 

180,136 

9,055 

171,080 

248 


492,395 


277,648 

41,000 

318,548 

155, 923 

3,611 

162, 412 


152, 412 



262,643 

41, 500 

304,043 

238.118 

1,816 

236,302 




*■ KfipH444iH4aMiiPil 

262, 675 

43,600 

296,175 

161,814 

3,860 

147,954 

2 77 

147, 877 



247, 192 

43,000 

290, 192 

260, 165 

6,426 

263,739 

3335 


543,696 

1916 

246, 726 

40,000 

285,726 

412,721 


410,623 

38,168 


688,191 

1916 

244,890 

43,600 

288,490 

449, 190 

2,128 

447,062 

3,019 

443,143 


1917 

241, 892 

40,000 

281, 892 

420,995 

1,421 

419, 674 

1,827 

417,747 

699,639 

1918 

266, 870 

42,000 

298, 870 

463,727 

616 

463,212 


462,805 

761,676 

1919 

249, 968 

48,300 ! 

298,268 

445,893 

, 6,689 

440,204 

2,840 

437,364 

735,622 

1920 

235, 006 

42,900 

277,905 

269,618 

12,636 

246,982 

8,846 

238,137 



223,062 

48,600 

271, 562 

320,666 



■ 1,927 

317,134 

588,696 

1922 

222,560 

42,000 

264,560 

376, 673 

4,425 

372,248 

453 

371, 795 

636,365 


224, 330 

42,600 

286,830 

394,250 

24,188 


636 

369,527 

636,367 

1924 

238, 630 

43,800 

282,330 

268,213 

27,766 


309 


622,477 


Marketing Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. Production figures 1910-1913 from the National 
Association of wool manufacturers; 1914-'1923 from the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; 
imports and exports from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Imports and reexports include hair of camel, goat, alpaca, etc. Imports of hair not separately stated 
prior to July 1, 1913; since that date it has constituted less than 2 per cent of the total every year except 
1916, when ft was 2.4 per cent. 

> Exports for fiscal years ending June 30 of the years shown. 

» Included in all other articles. 

< No transactions. • 


Table 563. — Wool: Estimated production, hy coumAes and grand divistom, 

ms-ms 


[Million pounds — ^i. a,, 000,000 emitted] 


Country 

■ ' 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

■’918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19^ 

1923 

Australasia 

750 

827 

767 

"46 

742 

742 

826 

862 

718 

818 

816 

South America 

631 

466 

477 

V.O 

470 

470 

484 

487 

592 

399 

471 

North America 

316 

309 

308 

307 

304 

318 

336 

328 

298 

281 

282 

United Kingdom 

133 

125 

121 

121 

121 

125 

118 

99 

100 

103 

102 

Russia iu Europe 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

160 

320 

110 

87 

France 

78 

80 

76 

76 

66 

66 

60 

50 

40 

40 

42 

Germany 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

37 

43 

62 

49 

Italy - 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

36 

79 

60 

68 

All other in Europe—, 

225 

227 

239 

240 

240 

240 

236 

3S0 

317 

308 

279 

Asia 

273 

273 

273 

278 

273 

278 

327 

827 

327 

266 

267 

Africa 

208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

160 

220 

169 

278 

268. 

Total 

2,881 

2,872 

1 

2,836 

2,717 

2,791 

2,809 

2,894 

3^966 

^003 

2,704 

2,721 


Division of Statistical and Histcffical Research, Compiled from Annual Wool Review of the National 
Ass^atlon of Wool Manufhoturera. 
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Table 664 . — Wool, fleece: Estimated -prodwtion, by Stales, t9lSS~19iS4 



Production 

Weight per fleece 

Number of floocas 

State 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 

1922 

1,923 

19241 

3922 

3923 

192431 


1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

POUTbdS 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Maine, 

C89 

667 

642 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

96 

00 

86 

New Hampshire — 

128 

119 

112 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

20 

18 

17 

Vermont 

312 

276 

273 

6.6 

6. 4 

0.6 

48 

43 

42 

Massachusetts 

102 

100 

83 

6.0 

6.2 

6 4 

17 

16 

13 

Ehode Island 

19 

20 

19 

6.3 

6. 5 

6.4 

3 

3 

3 

Connecticut 

64 

1 44 

48 

6.0 

6.6 

6.0 

9 

8 

8 

New York 

2,882 

! 2,968 

i 3,181 

6.8 

6.9 

6,9 

■’ 424 

430 

461 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

66 

47 

64 

6. 8 

6.0 

6.0 

9 

9 

9 

1 3,087 

f 3, 148 

t 2^908 

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

401 

484 

434 

Delaware 

12 

13 

16 

5rs 

6. 6 

5r6 

2 

2 

3 

Maryland 

486 

612 

484 

6.4 

6.4 

6.9 

76 

80 

82 

Virgmia 

1,678 

1,622 

1,666 

4.9 

4.8 

A9 

322 

338 

338 

West Virginia 

2,346 

2, COO 


5.2 

! 5.2 

479 

600 

480 

North Omolma 

395 

397 

386 

! 4.6 

4.9 

6.2 

88 

81 

74 

South Carolina 

102 

103 

94 

4.0 

4.6 

4.5 

26 

23 

21 

Georda 

Florida 

167 

166 

1 162 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

64 

62 

64 

167 

163 

i 167 

3.2 

3.4 

3.2 

49 

48 

49 

Ohio 

13,696 

14,313 

3,820 

13,899 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

1,837 

1,901 

1,904 

Indiana 

3,627 

4,060 

3,626 

7.0 

7.1 

7.0 

604 

638 

680 

lUinois 

3,426 

3.290 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

1 

467 

433 

477 

Michigan 

7,868 

2,279 

! 7,282 

2,271 

7,262 

2,190 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

1,078 

984 

980 

Wisconsin 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

312 

307 

300 

Minnesota 

2,457 

2,225 

2,699 

7.2 

7.6! 

7.6 

341 

297 1 

342 

Iowa 

6,208 

4,973 

5,244 

7.9 

7.6 

7.6 

659 

603 

690 

Missouri 

6,098 

6,411 

6,700 

6.6 

7.0 

6.7 

772 

773 

1,000 

North Dakota 

1,715 

1,648 

4,021 

1,778 

7.9 

8.0 

7.9 

217 

206 

226 

South Dakota 

4,021 

4,276 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

636 

529 

670 

Nebraska 1 

1,396 

1,738 

1,933 

1,660 

1,288 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

174 

220 

200 

Kansas 

1,690 

7,6 

7.7 

7.4 

226 

2ol 

174 

Kentucky 

2,678 

2,715 

2,776 

6.0 

4.9 

4.5 

630 

654 

617 

Tennessee 

1,294 

1,300 

1,338 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

288 

289 

304 

Alabama 

186 

227 

286 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

S3 

63 

77 

Mississippi 

440 

454 

376 

3.0 

3.2 

3.3 

149 

142 

114 

Louisiana 

381 

386 

366 

3.7 

3.4 

3.7 

103 I 

113 

99 

Texas 

19,300 

19,700 

22,223 

7.2 

7.4 

7.0^ 

2,681 1 

2,602 

2,813 

Oklahoma 

458 

490 

533 

7.3 

7.0 

7.4 

63 

70 

72 

Arkansas 

344 

320 

328 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

70 1 

08 

73 

Montana 

16,770 

20,400 

17,776 

19,620 

19,814 

19,760 

6,680 

8.0 

8.4 

8.7 

2,090 1 

2,116 

2,440 

2,220 

2,470 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

2,560! 

6,976 

6,680 

6.6 

7.0 

7.0 

1,073 

940 

940 

New Mexico 

11,246 

10,890 

12,408 

6.0 

6.6 

C.0 

1,874 

1,060 

2,008 

Arizona 

6,000 

6,798 

6,240 

6.6 

0.6 

6.0 

92.) 

892 

1,040 

Utah 

16,800 

17,210 

16,884 

7.4 

7.9 

8.2 

2,270 

2,178 

2,059 

Nevada 

7,060 

7,942 

8,000 

6.6 

7.6 

8.0 

J,]77 

1,046 

1,000 

Idaho 

16,642 

36,465 

4,409 

16,800 

7.8 

ai 

8 0 

2,134 

3,908 

2,100 

Washington 

3,802 

4,636 

7.7 

8.8 

9.0 

494 

601 

616 

Oregon 

Caluornia 

12,992 

13,200 

15,688 

7.6 

0.0 

9.1 

1,732 

1,407 

3.7?t 

13,455 

14, 181 

16,856 

6.9 

7.2 

7.3; 

1,960 

1,970 

2,30^1 

United States..,, 

222,660 

224,330 

238,530 

7.0 


m 



32,230 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 






Farm Aninuds and their Prod/aots — Wool 955 

Table 565 * — Wool: Internatioml trade) calendar yearS) 1909-1923 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PKINCIPAL EXPOETING 









COUNTRIES 









Algeria 

2,445 

19,871 

1,866 

19,372 

2,926 

16,266 

4,040 

20,944 

Argentina 

214 

328,204 


370, 141 

139 

437, 479 

381 

303,692 

Ai^tralia 

1324 

1 676, 679 

1773 

688; 103 

i 141 

^;i39 


724,681 

Brazil 

2 511 

« 2', 969 

2148 

7,127 


7;8W 


4,764 

British India 

2S,721 

56,496 

17,937 

22,814 

20,686 

61,738 

‘22, 2M 

^37,718 

Chile 

1, 247 

28,223 

188 

26,902 

189 

27,980 


28,995 

China 


42|684 


68; 205 


77 ; 792 


56,662 

Greece 

281 

294 

871 

1,397 

586 

i;439 

2444 

*648 

Hungary 



*177 

2 14,830 

1,007 

9, 390 

1,214 

7,973 

Morocco ...I....... 


8,607 


1,575 

4,099 

New Zealand - 

168 

194,801 

126 

169, 419 

130 

'326,404 

213 

223,689 

Persia 

®2,763 

10,023 

144 

1,286 




Peru 

«3 

9 ; 333 

2 

4,454 

81 

10,088 


11,087 

Spain 

2,446 

28; 605 

2,113 

5,257 

5,044 

13,449 

«2,702 

*10,769 

Union of South 









Africa 

7 

164,633 

179 

247,661 

61 

235,676 

201 

1 179,476 

TTnigiiay, 


139,178 


126,367 


2102,328 



PBINCIPAL IMPORTING 






COUNTRIES 

1 









1 

Austria 



16,362 

2,432 

*13,617 

*2,143 

19,084 

1,894 

/^iisftrift-TTnngftry _ 

^,942 j 

9,622 


Bel^um 

300,367 

196,440 i 

204,016 

141,393 

194,617 

77,138 

169,478 

57,444 

Canada 

7,794 

1,323 

9,204 

3,310 

15,907 

7, 169 

21,099 

6,318 

Czechoslovakia 



237,171 

2 462 

>36,080 

*3,656 

66,062 

6,814 

* Denmark 

2,337 

1,124 

1,363 

140 

1,782| 

319 

%360 

334 

Finland - 

1,794 

30 

1,934 

21 

3,928 i 

13 

3,063 


Prance*- - - 

601,628 

84,973 

335,899 

33,403 

681,252 j 

50,698 

679,421 

46,067 

Gmnany.- 

481,988 

42,817 

294,265 

74 , 664 

443,327 

16,676 

308,174 

19,738 

Italy 

30,145 

3,933 

44,279 

5,224 

85,253 

9,402 1 

77,170 

5,208 

Japan , 

10,223 


30,531 


76,364 


2 46,035 


Netherlands 

31,991 

26,362 

14,712 

3,760 

14,777 

3,829; 

12,673 

4,666 

Norway 

8,644 

123 

1,636 

210 

4,309 

163^ 

3,463 

634 

Poland 



2 21,351 

2129 

*34,378 

2 1,030 

*34,290 


Russia 

106,184 

32,406 

2437 

21,757 


*10,870 


Sweden* 

7,267 

149 

7,164 

40 

11,166 

163 

16,292 


fiwft.Kftrland- 

11,211 

338 

12,193 

54 

15, 102 

246 

15,694 

186 

United Kingdom 

550,931 

42,027 

466,668 

36,569 

761,663 

62,212 

402,769 

60,063 

TTnitAd Stfttfis 

203,298 

10 46 

320,666 

1,927 

384,360 

453 

417,346 

635 

Other countries 

10,467 

38,702 

5,941 

18,984 

3,711 

17,677 

53 

3,309 

Total 

2, 45', 331 

2,190,905 

1,849,304 

i; 918, 149 

801, 362 

2,418,764 

2,226,860 

824, 306 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Official sources exce]^ where otherwise noted. 

Wool in this table includes washed, unwashed, scoured, and pulled wool; slipe, sheep's wool on skins 
(total weight of wool and skins taken); and all other animal fibers included in the United States classic ' 
fication of wool. The following Items have been considered as not within this classification: Carded, 
combed# and dyed wool; fiocks, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and tops* 

1 Year beglnnii^ July I, 

s International Institute of Agriculture. , 

> Pour-year average, 

* Twelve months' sea trade; 11 months’ land trade. 

« Ten months. 

« Three-year average. - . 

7 Eight months, May-December. : 

*Sk months. • ' r 

^ Eight months. 

1® One year only. ‘ ’ . . , 


956 Yearbooh of the DepartTHient of Agriculture^ 19 Zj^ 


Table 566 . — Stocks of wool, tops, and noils held by dealers and manufacturers in 

United States, 1918-1924 


[Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Hold by dealois 


juaie 

Grease 

Scorned 

Tullo<l 

Tops 

Noils 

1918 

Jan. 1 

156, 639 

27,849 

22,887 

12,229 

4,642 

7, 565 

Apr. 1 

91,209 

202,241 

14,444 

3, 556 

0, 054 

July 1 

11, 721 1 

10,478 
10, 701 

2,074 

3, 848 

Oct- 1 

219, 069 

12,920 

347 

3, 655 

1919 

Jan. 1 

81,923 

12, 347 

10, 215 

1,422 

5, 104 

Apr. 1 

28,690 

7,952 

5,984 

898 

2,823 

Julyl 1 

198,298 

22, 155 

10,108 

1,801 

2,577 

Oct. J 

207, 264 

27,921 

14, 497 

3,446 

3, 184 

1920 

Jan. 1 

152, 093 

24,630 

17,907 

4,736 

3,893 

Api. 1 

; 123,247 

26, 279 

17,710 

3,646 

4,306 

July 1 

144,837 

27,063 

15,207 

4,487 

6,041 

Oct. 1 

179,376 

29,988 

11,229 

6,564 

4, 754 

1921 

Jan 1 

188,822 

27,814 

14,362 

6, 616 

5,434 

Api .1 

194,891 

22, 807 

15, 606 

7,623 

3,690 

July 1 

176, 584 

19,703 

12,127 

4,883 

4,139 

Oct 1 

181,574 

19, 480 

11,201 

4,005 

3,009 

19221 

Jan 1 

101, 384 

13,468 

10,222 

2,866 

2,453 

Apr. 1 

70,416 

10,996 

6,969 

2,296 

1,373 

July 1 

156,623 

13,447 

6,988 

2,627 

1,619 

Oet. 1 

^ 176,377 

16, 621 

7,384 

3,327 

2,696 

19231 

Jan. 1 

1 134,644 

22,150 

11, 106 

3,668 

6, 168 

Api .1 

1 126, 168 

24,734 

13,603 

3,378 

6,378 

July 1 

' 186,730 

21,076 

13, 126 

6,126 

5,977 

Oct. 1 

1 176,843 

21,679 

10,631 

3,136 

5,675 

19241 

Jan. 1 

1 144,014 

16,666 

7,700 

2,988 

3,783 

Api.l 

i 100,846 

1 16,239 

9,561 

4, m 

1,806 

Julyl 

164,931 

I 12,840 

8,820 

4,461 

983 

Oct. 1 

132,953 

12,544 

7,475 

3, 869 

1,994 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Beseareh. 

* Figures do not includo estimates for firms not loporting. 


Hold by manufoeturers 


Gi case 

K(*ouro<1 

Pulle<i 

Toi)S 

Noils 

172,312 
136, 686 
130, 267 
101, 900 

29,912 
23,672 
19, 601 
16,236 

9, 627 
9,322 
9,433 
8,449 

18,677 
16, 117 
14, 261 
12, 288 

13,567 
11,387 
13, 064 
12,467 

58, 602 
72, (>37 
147, 678 
181,301 

13,816 

13,654 

16,117 

17,706 

6,233 
6, 603 
11,140 
7,829 

10, 396 
10, 962 
U, 388 
15,286 

12,386 

10,381 

9,820 

9,822 

148, 239 
135, 646 
112,434 
76, 2S8 

20,030 
28, 100 
23,078 
16,012 

10, 152 
9,339 
6,702 
12,067 

13,876 
14, 328 
15,439 
15,839 

7,316 

8,670 

9,002 

9,124 

119, 760 
159, 590 
104, 713 
IHO, 727 

17,291 

18,442 

18,042 

19,736 

6,896 

17,096 

10,787 

10,484 

18,851 

19,325 

20,247 

23,184 

9,991 

9,316 

8,101 

7,463 

371,597 
171, 020 
165,810 
191, 361 

21, 097 
26,406 
22,201 
20,336 

9,312 

10,419 

9,642 

8,686 

17,536 

18,029 

20,720 

19,227 

7,136 

7,176 

6,709 

5,904 

193,492 

176,422 

161,436 

130,935 

20,690 

21,787 

18,464 

16,992 

8,824 

11,930 

il,T48 

8,961 

20,211 
la, 402 
16,579 
16, 998 

7,644 

8,247 

8,364 

7,6U 

121, 173 
124, 345 
126, 986 
129, 330 

16,947 
15,310 
13,987 
15, 165 

8,971 

7,f><>9 

6,140 

0,748 

16,513 
17, 111 
10,323 
16, 502 

7,200 

6,828 

6,669 

4,867 


Tablb 567. — Wool (unwashed'): Farm price per pound, IBth of month. United 

iflates, lOlO-tBd't 


Year 

Jan, 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

W«ught- 
ed av- 
erage 

1910 

1911 

1912 

3913 

Av. 1910-1913-.. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1939 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920..,. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Cffnta 

24.5 
17.3 
16.2 

18.6 

Cents 

24.6 

17.3 

16.3 

18.7 

Cents 

24.9 
16.8 

16.9 
18. 4 

Cents 

22.3 

16.7 

17.3 

17.7 

Cents 
22. 8 

14.7 

17.8 
16.3 

Cents 

19.6 

16.5 

18.7 

16.6 

Cents 
19. 0 
16.4 

18.9 

16.9 

Cents 
19.5 
K) 0 
18.8 
16.8 

Cents 

17, 7 
16. 6 

18. 7 
16.8 

Cmts 
18. 1 
15. 5 
18. 5 
15. 6 

Cents 
J7.9 
16.6 
18. 6 
J6. i) 

Cents 
J7. 8 
15.5 
18.0 
10. 1 

Cents 

20.6 

15.0 

18.1 
ia4 



19. 2 

18.2 

17.9 

17. 2 
22.0 
28.0 
43. 7 

58.2 
48.0 

60.3 

1 

17.3 

18.6 

1 24,2 
28.6 

54.3 

67.6 
51.8 

29.6 

17.5 

18.7 

23.8 
; 20.0 

64.8 
67.4 
62.2 
28.3 

17.0 

18.6 

23.3 

28.4 

64.2 
67.7 

61.3 

28.0 

10 . o ’ 

18. 0 
! 22. 7 
28 7 
65. 5 
67.7 
60 6 
27. 6 

10.9 

18. 1 
22. 7 

29.4 

66.9 

66.4 
61.0 
24.0 

17.0 

18. 6 
23.3 
30. H 
68.2 
60,2 
61.6 
21.9 

17J5 

177? 

22,8 

27.9 

47.8 

57.9 
60.3 
39.1 

15.7 
1&6 
23.3 

81.8 

58. 1 

65.2 

63.3 

16.7 
20.2 
24.2 

32.7 

67.1 

61.1 
62.6 

1 

16.8 

22.7 

26.8 

38.8 

eao 

47.9 
61.3 

36. 6 

19.6 
lao 

36.3 

36.6 

36.2 

iks 

22.3 

35.3 
37.6 

37.8 

18.9 
26.0 
37.3 
38.2 

37.2 

17.9 

24.8 

39.2 
38.4 

i 38.2 
i 16. 0 
[ 29.0 

I 41.7 
37.4 

38.2 

16.4 

82.8 

41,6 

36,0 

, 37.8 

15. 6 
32.6 
38.3 
34. 3 

37.7 

16.4 
81.6 
37.0 

33.5 

37.4 

15. 6 
31.6 
37. 1 

36.5 

37, 2 

36.9 

37. 2 

37.6 

15. 8 
32 2 
30 9 
37.3 

15. 6 
33.2 
36.4 
4a 1 

16.9 
35, 3 

36.2 

42.2 

16,4 

29.8 

38.9 

36.9 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 568 . — Wool: Quarterly average price per pound onfarmSj by dutriciSj 1910-- 

19U 


Bate 

Ohio, 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania, 

and 

West 

Vir- 

ginia 

Michi- 

gan, 

Wis- 

consin, 

and 

New 

York 

Ken- 

tucky 

and 

Indi- 

ana 

Mis- 

souri, 

Iowa, 

and 

Illi- 

nois 

Texas 

Cali- 

fornia 

Mon- 

tana, 

Wyo- 

ming, 

■Utah, 

Idaho, 

Oregon, 

Neva- 

da, 

Ari- 

zona 

New 

Mexico 

Florida, 

Ala- 

bama, 

Missis- 

sippi* 

Ltouisi- 

ana, 

and 

Geor- 

gia 

1910 


CtA, 

Ct&, 

Cis, 

Cte. 

CU, 

Cis, 

€U, 

Cto. 

January-March 

April-June 

31 

29 

29 

28 

21 

16 

22 

20 

29 

27 

24 

26 

24 

20 

17 

19 

20 

25 

July-September. j 

23 

22 

24 

21 

19 

16 

17 

16 

23 

October-Becemte 

22 

22 

22 

20 

17 

14 

,17 

14 

20 

1911 










January-Mareh 

22 

20 

21 

19 

16 

12 

16 

13 

20 

ApriWiine 

19 

17 

19 

171 

15 

12 

14 

12 

18 

July-September 

20 

18 

18 

, 17 

15 

12 

16 

12 

18 

Ociober-Becember 

20 

19 

19* 

17 

14 

11 

16 

13 

18 

1912 





1 





January-March - 

April-June 

^ 20 

19 

20 

18 

isj 

13 

16 

13 

18 

[ 22 

20 

21 

19 

lit 

14 

17 

13 

17 

July-September 

24 

23 

22 

21 

16 ! 

15 

17 

14 

20 

Octobcr-December 

24 

22 

22 

20 

15. 

15 

17 

16 

19 

1913 










January-March 

24 

21 

22 

20 

15 i 

, 16 

17 

15 

19 

April-June. 

20 

18 

19 

18 

14 

14 

15 

13 

17 

July-September 

20 

19 

19 

17 

13 1 

1 15 

14 

i 

17 

October-Becember 

20 

I 19 

1 

17 

13 

i 

14 

12 

, 17 

1914 









1 

t 

January-March 

20 

- 18 

19 

17 1 

13 1 

12 

16 

13 

1 17 

April-June j 

21 

20 

21 

18 

16 ! 

16 

16 

16 

16 

July-September 

23 

21 

22 

20 

16 : 

16 

17 

16 

17 

October-Becember 

23 

21 

20 1 

19 

14 

15 

17 

15 

17 

1916 










Januaiy-Marcb 

April-June 

24 

23 

23 

20 

16 

16 

21 

17 

17 

26 

26 

26 

24 

18 

20 

22 

IS 

" 18 

July-September 

28 

29 

28 

26 

19 

20 

22 

19 

21 

October-Becember : 

28 

' 28 

27 

26 

18 

17 

21 

19 

20 

1916 




26 






January-March 

29 

29 

28 

20 

18^ 

24 

21 

20 

April-June. 

32 

82 

33 

SO 

23 

24 

27 

22 

25 

July-September 

34 

84 

34 

31 

24 

24 

27 

24 

26 

October-Becember 

# 

84 

34 

81 

26 

21 

28 

24 

26 

1917 










January-March 

38 

37 

36 

33 

26 

31 

35 

27 

26- 

April-June 

48 

48 

48 

45 

36 

45 

44 

37 

32 

July-September — 

64 

61 

69 

67 

44 

52 

53 

46 

44 

October-Becember 1 

66 

64 

82 

68 

47 

61 

56 

48 

46 

1918 










January-March 

69 

66 

62 

69 

60 

53 

57 

47 

45 

April-June 

69 

65 

66 

61 

61 

49 

56 

54 

49. 

July-September 

67 

65 

66 

61 

52 

. 60 

56 

49 

63 

October-Becember 

67 

65 

64 

60 

61 

50 

54 

44 

54 

1919 

January-March 

62 

68 

63 

63 

63 

68 

33 

2S 

68 

62 

68 

67 

68 
60 
30 
26 

62 

58 

66 

55 

, 64 
48 
34 
27 

66 

49 

53 

61 

52 

44 

28 

22 

45 
42 

46 
44 

46 

46 

30 

24 

42 

48 

47 

42 

45 

44 

28 

28 

51 

48 

49 
48 

50 
44 

" 28 
26 

35 

42 

46 

48 

46 
^ 44 
26 

. 22 

50 

44 

45 
■41 

25 
- J9 

AprU-Junc- 

Jmy-^ptember 

October-Becember 

1920 

JahuarV''Maroh 

April-June 

July-September 

October-Becember 

Av. 1914-1920- J. 

44 

42 

4a 

38 

32 

8$ 

U 

82 

82 


968 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 

Table 568. — Wool: Quarterly average price per pound on farms, by districts, 1910-- 

1 924 — Continued 


Date 

Ohio, 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania, 

and 

West 

Vir- 

ginia 

Michi- 

gan, 

Wib- 

conbin, 

and 

Now 

Yoik 

Ken- 

tucky 

and 

Indi- 

ana 

Mis- 

souri, 

Iowa, 

and 

Illi- 

nois 

Texas 

Cali- 

fornia 

Mon- 

tana, 

Wyo- 

ming, 

Utah, 

IdaJio, 

Ojcgoti, 

Neva- 

da, 

All- 

zona 

New 

Mexico 

Florida, 

Ala- 

bama, 

AIissis- 

WPPV 

Louisi- 

ana, 

and 

Geor- 

gia 

1921 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts, 

Cts, 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

January-March 

27 

23 

22 

18 

20 

13 

19 

15 

17 

April-June 

22 

19 

17 

17 

16 

10 

16 

14 

16 

July-September 

19 

18 

16 

15 

14 

12 

16 

12 

13 

Ootober-December 

20 

18 

17 

16 

14 

13 

16 

14 

14 

1922 










January-March 

25 

23 

19 

19 

17 

23 

24 

J8 

14 

Apnl-Juno 

July-Septomber 

33 

29 

27 

26 

26 

31 

31 

20 

18 

38 

33 

31 

30 

33 

36 

i 31 

30 

24 

October-December 

38 

35 

32 

32 

34 

31 

! 34 

32 

23 

1923 










January-March 

39 

36 

33 

32 

37 

88 

37 

30 

23 

April-June 

1 43 

42 

40 

39 

40 

42 

42 

40 

27 

July-September 

43 

41 

38 

38 

37 

35 

38 

34 

29 

October-Docembei 

42 

41 

38 

36 

34 

33 

36 

34 

33 

1924 










January-March 

Apnl-June 

41 

41 

38 

37 

34 

30 

38 

35 

81 

42 

40 

38 

36 

38 

35 

38 

32 

30 

July-September 

38 

37 

38 

34 

36 

85 

34 

31 

31 

October-December 

45 

42 

42 

38 

41 

37 

40 


32 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Division of Crop and Live- 
stock Estimates. 


Table 669. — Wool: Average price per pound, Boston market, 1900-1924 
[Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, % blood— unwashed] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av, 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenh 

Cents 

Ocnis 

Cents 

1900 

29 

28 

27 

27 

26 

26 

25 

24 

24 

24 

23 

24 

26 

1901 

24 

2.i 

23 

23 

22 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

1902 

02 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 


22 

2!! 

23 

24 

22 

1903 

25 

25 

26 

23 

23 

24 

24 

51 

26 

20 

26 

26 

25 

1904 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

31 

32 

28 

1906 

32 

31 

30 

31 

35 

36 

36 

35 

35 

35 

35 

34 

34 

1906 

34 

33 

3)3 

Sii 

33 

Ii3 

33 

33 

33 

34 

34 

34 

33 

1907 

34 

34 

34 

83 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

33 

31 

30 

U 

1908 

31 

31 

30 

29 

26 

26 

25 

26 

26 

26 

27 

28 

27 

1909 

29 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

3C 

36 

37 

37 

87 

37 

34 

1910 

37 

37 

36 

34 

31 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

31 

1911 

29 

28 

27 

26 

24 

24 

25 

26 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

1912 - 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

31 

31 

31 

31 1 

20 

1913 

31 

31 

30 

27 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

23 1 

26 

1914 

23 

23 

24 

24 

26 

27 

28 

28 

27 

27 

20 

30 : 

26 

1916 

31 

37 

38 

36 

35 

35 

37 

38 

37 

37 

37 

38 1 

36 

1916 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

42 

42 

41 

44 

49 

42 

1917 

48 

53 

54 

67 

ei 

71 

75 

76 

77 

76 

76 1 

76 

67 

1918 

77 

77 

80 

78 

76 

76 

78 

76 

76 

78 

76 1 

76 

77 

1919 

75 

66 

60 

60 

60 

62 

72 

70, 

70 

67 

68 

70 

67 

19201 

70 

70 

70 

66 

61 

54 

50 

45 

43 

40 j 

32 

30 

53 

1921 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

26 

27 

28 

32 

28 

1922 

37 

41 

41 

39 

43 

48 

47 

47 

48 

50 i 

54 

54 

46 

1923 

66 

58 

57 

58 

58 

58 

67 

56 

54 

54 j 

54 

56 

56 

1924 

66 

58 

58 

57 

53 

49 

50 

64 

58 

61 

64 

71 

67 


1900-1920, from quarterly reports of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers; 1921-1924, from 
Boston Commercial Bulletin, average of weekly range. 

1 Frioes Jime to December, 1920, are largely nominal. 
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Table 670 . — Wool: Average price per pounds Boston market ^ 1910-1924 
TERRITORY— riNE STAPLE, SCOURED 


Apr. 

May 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. From, the Yorkshire Observer Trade Review 
for 1909-1922; sub^uently from annual issues of that publication. Oonvertfed at par pnorto 191$; a^ 
1911, converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange asgiven m Fe^^ 
Reserve BuUetihs, ' i \ > 


^ First shorn fleece, but not lambs' wool. 

* Period 0 f price control. Approximate iss 
s Indudes all fleeces shorn after the first. 


: 1917, 60 cts.; 1918, 56 cts.; 1919, 45-48 ot». , 
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Table 572 . — Wool: Consumption in United States j by Classes, 1918-19^4 
[Thousand pounds — e., 000 omitted] 

GREASE 



Combing 

Clothing 

Carpet 

Total 

Year 

Domestic 

Foieign 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Foreign 

Combing 

Foreign 

Filling 

Oom<‘sti<‘ 

Foioign, 

1918 

164, 878 

217, 571 

17,845 

17,360 

16,414 

16, 703 

182, 72.) 

267,038 

1919 

182, 936 
134, 824 

172,346 

20,996 

11,869 

24,672 

28,360 

28,747 

203,931 

237,634 

1920 

172, 646 

17,914 

11, 997 

28,364 

152,738 

241,203 

1921 

169, 340 
210, 142 
111,494 

117, 704 

20,243 

11, 184 

22,968 

27,291 

179, 683 

179, 097 

1922 

87, 061 

26,760 

8,344 

68,797 

61, 664 
63, 216 

236, 892 
128, 981 

205,806 

1923 

169, 540 

17, 487 

7,072 

72, 231 

312,0.68 

1924 

162, 960 

81,636 

16,483 

3,608 

64,042 

60,047 

168,443 

199,232 

1924 

January 

13, 331 

10,666 

1, 679 
1,299 
1,348 
1,288 
1,034 
946 


5,228 

6,641 

6,546 

14, 910 

21,840 

February 

10, 702 
10, 170 
9,013 

9,714 

278 

6, 871 
5,618 
6, 564 
4,201 
3, 362 
3,962 
4,041 
4,717 
6,624 
6,232 
6,430 


21,404 
19,884 
18, 961 
13,491 
10,801 

March 

8,410 
7,734 
6,444 
4,163 
4, L95 


6,464 

6,292 


ApiiL 

381 

May- , , , 

8,781 
7,672 
9,436 
! 13,911 

16, 333 
19, 736 
17,034 
16,842 

276 

3,673 

9,815 
8,618 
10, 782 

June--«« - 

325 

2,961 

July 

1,346 

1,362 

1,402 

1,316 

1,286 


3,324 

3,018 

3,976 

11, 731 

August 

6,346 

6,761 

6,881 

6,399 


lb, 263 

12,946 

14,602 

18,712 

16,588 

18,270 

September - 


17,735 
21,061 
18, 319 

October... 


6,123 

November. ----- 


4,787 

December - 

6,923 

1,288 


6,776 

18, 130 




SCOURED 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

11,033 

6,767 

6,906 

7,074 

8,374 

7,061 

6,804 

16,623 
4,620 
6, 492 
3, 040 
2,763 
3, 774 
3,409 

30, 466 
30,902 
30,203 
34,030 
47,647 
42, 606 
40,718 

64, 846 
28,662 
22,828 
,18,236 
19, 347 
21,909 
16,089 

1, 177 
1,279 
1,369 
630 
1,286 
1,010 
633 

2,777 
4,407 
6,643 
4, 147 
6,410 
4,914 
3,122 

41,499 
36,069 
80,169 
41,704 
66,921 
49, 567 
46,622 

86, 423 
38,868 
35,322 
26,063 
28,796 
31, 

23,163 

1924 

January. 

481 

308 

3,660 

1,871 

29 

347 

4, 131 

2,015 

February 

484 

396 

3,872 

1,797 

35 

211 

4, 366 

2,439 

March 

676 

307 

3,669 

1,618 

64 

323 

4,144 

2,312 

April 

497 

296 

3,348 

1,606 

46 

287 

3,846 

2,134 

May 

437 

240 

3,091 

1, 320 

36 

346 

3,628 

1,042 

June 

342 

217 

2,808 

1,099 

32 

202 

3,150 

1,610 

July 

373 

189 

2,807 

1,116 

36 

176 

3, 180 

1,516 

August 

397 

199 

2,883 

1,197 

41 

203 

3,280 

1,640 

September 

642 

260 

8,418 

1,092 

36 

196 

3,900 

1,573 

October 

586 

276 

3,968 

1, 187 

60 

247 

4, M9 

1,759 

November 

686 

299 

3,377 

1,135 

66 

245 

3, 963 

1,736 

December 

604 

373 

3,932 

1,162 

72 

281 

4, 4.(6 

1,878 


PULLED 


1918 

9,977 

2,086 

8,497 

2,918 

170 

1,277 

1919 

9,707 

637 

8,809 

944 

321 

2,224 

1920- 

7,614 

676 

6,116 

714 

420 

2.499 

1921 

9,415 

1,126 

11,024 

1,062 

1, 149 


1922. 

9,609 

960 

9,840 

1,486 

2,264 

3,416 

1923 

8,062 

1,923 

8,316 

2,080 

2,884 

5,409 

1924- 

5,862 

703 

9,492 

1,241 

1,062 

4,707 

1924 







January. - — w— 

779 

96 

836 

163 

118 

711 

February 

1,012 

132 

687 

171 

88 

638 

March 

499 

120 

900 

207 

104 

667 

ApriL 

736 

67 

786 

126 

1.33 

609 

May— 

387 

46 

841 

102 

90 

226 

June 

353 

34 

764 

82 

72 

220 

July 

434 

41 

643 

47 

63 

177 

August 

618 

38 

626 

73 

76 

181 

September 

371 

16 

880 

86 

66 

266 

October 

304 

69 

968 

62 

68 

416 

November 

274 

21 

784 i 

38 

72 

869 

December- 

X85 

34 

789 

84 

1X2 

348 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
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Table 573. — Livestock: Estimated number raised on farms, and vcdue, 1920-19S4 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Classes of ani- 
mals 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924, prelimi- 
nary 

Num- 

ber 

' Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

V£due 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules.. 

Sheep 

Swine 

Other 

i 

24,347 
1,801 
474 
16, 166 
60, 175 
1,682 

1,316,532 
214,298 
66, 376 
136, 166 
1, 524, 659j 
8,278 

24, 213 
2,094 
460 
17,496 
66, 937 
1,582 

933, 123 
192,672 
50,081 
95,443 
1,017,590 
4,861 

26,960 

1,803 

467 

17,564 

79,065 

1,682 

954,039 
161,492 
42,893 
126, 018 
1,235,449 
6,026 

26,998 
1,686 
407 
18, 383 
78, 113 
1,682 

987,662 
180, 071 
37,423 
144,867 
1, 133,216 
6,640 

26,198 

1,635 

403 

18,471 

67,989 

1,582 

943,676 
124, 251 
36,281 
147, 969 
1,008,494 
0,766 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 674. — Livestock: Receipts^ local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments 
at all public stockyards in United States, 1915-19^4 
[Thousands—! . e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Beceipts 

Ix)cal 

slaughter 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

Beceipts 

Local 

slaughter 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

Beceipts 

Local 

slaughter 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

1916 

14,663 

7, 912 

« 

36, 213 

24,893 

(0 

18, 436 

10,264 

C) 

1916 

17, 676 

10,294 

3,847 

43, 266 

30,984 

194 

20,602 

11,228 

3,277 

1917 

23, 066 

13,276 

4,803 

38,042 

26,440 

788 

20,216 

9,142 

■4,448 

1918 

26,206 

14, 874 

6,013 

44,863 

30,441 

989 

22,485 

10,266 

5,208 

1919 

24,624 

13,633 

6,286 

44; 469 

30,018 

m 

27,256 

1%646 


1920 

22,197 

12, 194 

4,102 

42,121 

26,761 

728 

23,638 

10,981 

s,m 

1921 

19,787 

11,078 

3,604 

41,101 

26,336 

499 

24,168 

12,868 i 

3,096 

1922 

23,217 

12, 435 

4,929 

44,067 

28,737 

693 

.22,364 

10,669 i 

4,167 

1923 

23,211 

13, 030 

4, 663 

66,330 

36,172 

820 

22,025 

10,271 

4,478 

1924 - 

23,696 

13,860 

3,966 

55,414 

36,188 

497 

22,201 

10,399 

4,679 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live- 
stock, Moats, and Wool Division. 

i Complete information for 1916 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 

Table 675. — Livestock: Number of animals slaughtered at FederaMnspected plants, 

1$07-W$4 


Year ending 
June 80— 


Cattle 


Calves 


Sheep 


Goats 


Swine 


Horses 


Total 


i«y7- 

1903- 

1909. 

1910- 

1911- 

1912- 

1913. 

1914. 
1916. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


7,621,717 
7, 116,276 
7,326,337 
7,962,189 
7,781,030 
7,632,006 

7, 166,839 
6,724,117 
6,964,602 
7,404,288 
9,299,489 
10,938,287 

11,241,991 
9,709,819 
8, 179, 672 
7,871,467 
9,029,636 
9, 188, 662 


1,763,674 

1,996,487 

2,046,711 

2,296,099 

2,219,908 

2,242,929 

2,098,484 

1,814,904 

1,736,902 

2,048,022 

2,679,745 

3,323,077 

3,674,227 
4,227,668 
3,896,207 
3, 924, 256 
4,337,780 
4, 667, 948 


9,681,876 
9,702,646 
10,802,903 
11, 149,937 
13,006,602 
14,208,724 

14,724,466 

14,968,834 

1^909,089 

11,985,926 

11,343,418 

8,769,498 

11,268,370 
13,334,827 
12,46^436 
11,96^434 
11, 403, m 
11,606,001 


62,149 

46,953 

69,193 

116,811 

64,146 


66,656 

121,827 

166,638 

180,366 

174,649 

149,603 

126,660 

77,270 

20,027 

13,768 

25*129 

31,279 


31,815,900 

36,113,077 

36,427,931 

27,656,021 


34,966,378 

32, 287, 638 
33,289,705 
36,247,868 
40,482,799 
40,210,847 
36,449,247 

44,393,389 

38,981,914 

37,702,866 

39,416,439 

48,600,069 

64,416,481 


1,089 

1,336 

1,898 

1,469 

4,699 


80,936,216 
63,973,837 
66,67^076 
49, 179, 067 
62,976,948 
69,014,019 

66,322,882 

66,909,387 


62,101,391. 

63,766,148 

70,708,637. 
66,33^477 
62, 26% 442 
63,196,341 
7% 397,676 
7% 814, 060 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Table 576 . — Livestock: Combined farm values ^ by States^ Jan. 1, 1919-1925 


State 

1 

Cattle, hogs, and 
sheep 

Horses and mules 

Total (cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, and 
mules) 

Bank in 
total 
value 

Aver- 

age, 

1919- 

192J 

1924 

1925 

Aver- 

age, 

1919- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Aver- 

age, 

1919- 

1923 

1924 

1926 1 

1 

1024 

1926 


Mllr 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Ma- 

Aft/- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 




Iton 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 




dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolU. 

dolls 

dolls 

dolls. 



Maine 

18 

16 

14 

14 

11 

10 

32 

20 

24 

42 

42 

New Hampshire 

11 

9 

9 

5 

4 

3 

16 

13 

12 

46 

46 

Vermont 

28 


24 

10 

8 

8 

38 

33 

32 

39 

39 

Massachusetts 

20 

16 

15 

7 

i 6 

6 

27 

22 

21 

44 

44 

Khode Island 

3 

3 

2 

1 

i 1 

i- 

4 

4 

3 

48 

48 

Connecticut 

16 

14 

13 

6 

4 

4 

21 

18 

17 

46 

46 

New York 

167 

129 

122 

70 

56 

62 

237 

185 

174 

10 i 

10 

New Jersey, 

21 

16 

16 

11 

9 

8 

32 

26 

23 

43 

43 

Pennsylvdina 

128 

i 104 

101 

68 

63 

50 

196 

167 

161 

13 ' 

12 

Delaware 

4 

1 3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

7 

6 

6 

47 

47 

Maryland 

25 

' 20 

20 

18 

14 

13 

‘ 43 

34 

33 

38 

38 

Virgmia- 

68 

39 

38 

42 

82 

28 

100 

71 

66 

24 

24 

West Virgima 

39 

28 

26 

18 

14 

13 

67 

42 

39 

37 

37 

North Carolina 

60 

36 

32 

61 

60 

46 

111 

86 

78 

19 ! 

21 

South Carolina 

31 

18 

16 

48 

36 

32 

79 

63 

48 

81 

33 

Gkjorgia 

66 

i 36 

37 

72 

48 

60 

137 

84 

87 

20 

20 

Florida 

34 

21 

19 

12 

10 

9 

46 

31 

28 

40 I 

40 

Ohio 

18J 

133 

138 

88 

64 

66 

269 

197 

204 

8 

7 


161 

110 

113 

78 

62 

61 

229 

162 

164 



lUmois 

230 

180 

184 

125 

89 

87 

855 

269 

271 

3 

8 

Michigan 

119 

98* 

101 

60 

46 

45 

179 ' 

142 

146 

14 

14 

Wisconsin 

212 

169 

164 

71 

60 

53 

283 

229 

217 

6 

6 

Minnesota 

189 

157 

166 

80 

61 

64 

269 

218 

230 

6 

6 

Iowa 

38$ 

308 

325 

126 1 

99 

93 

608 

407 

418 

1 

1 

Missouri 

186 

144 

133 

100 

63 

69 

286 

207 

192 

7 

8 

North Dakota 

' 62 

49 

62 

69 

39 

41 

121 

88 

93 

18 

17 

South Dakota 

130 

103 

103 

61 

37 

36 

181 

140 

138 

16 

16 

Nebraska 

207 

178 

179 

76 

66 

66 

283 

234 

234 

4 

4 

Kansas 

169 

131 

131 

95 

66 

66 

264 

186 

187 

9 1 

0 

Kentucky 

68 

43 

42 

63 

38 

38 

131 

81 

76 

23 

22 

Tennessee 

62 

36 

36 

68 

46 

40 

130 

82 

76 

21 

23 

Alabama 

60 

28 

26 

62 

41 

36 

102 

69 

62 

26 

27 

Mississippi 

64 

28 

25 

67 

42 

38 

111 

70 

63 

26 

26 

Louisiana. 

39 

22 

20 

40 

27 

26 

79 

49 

46 

34 

36 

Texas 

268 

171 

180 

166 

127 

121 

423 

298 

301 

2 

2 

Oklahoma 

86 

42 

46 

74 

40 

43 

169 

82 

88 

22 

10 

Arkansas 

44 

20 

23 j 

62 

29 

30 

96 

49 

63 

35 

39 

Montana 

81 

69 

76 1 

36 

20 

18 

117 

89 

94 

17 

16 

Wyoming 

69 

61 

64 

10 

6 

6 

1 79 

67 

1 59 

29 

29 

Colorado 

94 

70 

71 

30 

19 

17 

124 

89 

88 

16 

IS 

New Mexico 

66 

44 

43 1 

13 

8 

7 

1 79 

62 

I 60 

33 

31 

Arizona, 

64 

44 

39! 

11 

9 

9 

i 66 

63 

! 48 

32 

34 

Utah 

42 

39 

40 ! 

10 

8 

7 

1 62 

47 

47 

36 

36 

NflvadfiL^ . _ _ _ 

29 

23 

22 

3 

3 

3 

32 

26 

26 

41 

41 

Idsdio 

68 

60 

61 

21 

14 

11 

79 

I 

64 

62 

28 

28 

Washington 

39 

35 

36 

26 

18 

16 

66 

63 

60 

30 

32 

Oregon 

60 

48 

60 

24 

17 

16 

84 

66 

66 

27 

26 

California 

160 

132 

119 

42 

33 

30 

192 

166 

149 

11 

13 

United States 

4,337 

1 

3,284 

3,291 ' 

2,271 

1,623 

1,644 

6,608 

4,907 

4,836 




Division of Crop and Livestocfc Estimates. 
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MEAT PRODUCTS 

Table 577. — Meat and meat products^ prepared under Federalinspection, 1907—1924 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omittodl 


1907 2,393,695 

1908 3,059,814 

1909 2,912,759 

1910 2,424,667 

1911 2,788,054 

1912 2,828,061 

1913 2,702,477 

1914 2,728,550 

1915 3,150,693 

1916 3,096,391 

1917 3,206,074 

1918 3,443,993 

1919 4,047,787 

1920 3,100,776 

1921 2,630,543 

1922 2,870,023 

1923 3,585,622 

1924 3,716,660 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Sau- 

sage 

chop- 



Lard 



Canned 

meats 

Lard 

com- 

pounds 

and 

Oleo 

prod- 

Oleo- 

mar- 

ped 



substi- 

ucts 

garine 




tutes • 



267,760 

106, 196 

1,003,602 

353,549 

283,971 

65,694 

416,200 

92,582 

1,433,778 

436,448 

293, 425 

79,380 

457,095 

123,810 

1,308,986 

488, 249 

295,889 

91,068 

485,864 

127,263 

948,468 

671,526 

296,429 

139, 158 

488,814 

144,942 

1,185,503 

672,845 

330,688 

117,848 

523,893 

163,871 

1,309,140 

648,443 

297,03$ 

128,319 

531,626 

116,237 

1,222,857 

670,802 

264,705 

145,356 

642. 017 

120,473 

1,187,963 

590,409 

274,625 

143,999 

602,676 

235,963 

1,277,734 

520,899 

273,049 

145,931 

666,047 

164,200 

1,277,870 

397,089 

287,047 

152,388 

636,860 

283,319 

1, 119,316 

466,198 

279, 197 

225,074 

624,827 

468,633 

943,851 

453, 164 

263,630 

266,335 

667,602 

632,269 

1,266,043 

469,732 

266,808 

251, 170 

682,521 

211, 521 

1,316,918 

328,667 

364,992 

217,561 

683, 777 

86,240 

1,487,820 

339,366 

253,397 

161,638 

668,626 

109,481 

1,669,331 

312,014 

268,034 

118, 197 

679,316 

160, 132 

2,017,939 

336,843 

278, 137 

129, 767 

707,602 

182,747 

2,110,660 j 

i 

363, ISO 

258,494 

143,560 


746 
146,671 
1,113, 681 
1,130,589 
1,205,639 
1,390,794 

1,441,760 

1,446,260 

1,426,126 

1,634,962 

1,448,696 

1,431,762 

1,577,641 
1, 652,302 
1,695,039 
1,621,410 
1,700,792 
1,922,592 


4,464,213 

5,958,298 

6,791,437 

6,223,964 

6,934,233 

“7,279,559 

7,094,810 

7,033,296 

7,533,070 

7,474,994 

7,663,633 

7,906,185 

9,169,042 
7,756, 158 
7, 127,820 
7,427,116 
8,888,647 
9,404,896 


1 The above figures do not represent production, as a product may be inspected more than once in course 
of further manufacture. 


Table 578. — Livestock: Condemnation of animals and primed parts undor Federal 
meat inspeetionj 1907-1924 - . - 
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Table 579 . — Livestock^ cattle and calm: Caum of condemnation of carcasmf 
Federal meat ins'pection} 

TATTLE 


Pneu- 

laouitL, 


Year ended 
June 30 — 

Actin- 

omy- 

COblS 

(lump 

jaw) 

Bono 

dis- 

eases 

Ema- 

ciation 

lit 
»— 1 — 

Iniur- 

ICb, 

bruTO, 
etc. 1 

1 

Imma- 

tmity 

pleur- 
isy, en- 
teritis, 
ht'pali- 
tb, no- 
pliii- 
tis, me- 
tritis, 
etc. 

Septi- 

comiu, 

pye- 

mia 

ttllCi 

uremia 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Tu- 

mors 

and 

ab- 

scesses 

All 

Other 

causes 

Total 

1907 

<)61 

(*: 


(1) 

0) 

2,290 

1 

1,376 

917 

19,306 

180 

3,204 

27,933 

JilOb 

C07 

(i; 


Q) 

126 

1,8.66 


1,600 

1,016 

24,371 

1 116 

3,600 

33,216 

mj 

m 

1 o: 


(^) 

60 

2,261 


1,118 

845 

24, 526 

' 107 

6,298 

35,103 

1910 

527 

(i; 


6,476 

74 

3,333 


1,«72 

1,027 

27,638 

171 

1,308 

42^426 

1911 

547 

(>: 


4,492 

49 

2,222 


j 2,281 

1,320 

27,186 

156 

1,149 

39', 402 

1912 

726 

(>: 


8,722 

40 

1,892 


3,092 

1,468 

36,273 

190 

l,9b0 

60,363 

lOlS 

380 

(»; 


6,678 

73 

3,013 


4,001 

1,601 

33,001 

232 

1,990 

50,776 

ww 

430 

(i; 


6,097 

56 

3, 151 


4,602 

1,099 

29,738 

323 

1,701 

48,350 

1916 

698 

li 


6,360 

34 

2, 088 


6,081 

1,639 

32,644 

344 

2,908 

52,496 

1916 

1,200 



7,122 

60 

2,204 


6,963 

1,672 

37,086 

464 

1,919 

57,679 

3917 

1918 

1,204 

391 

I 


14,264 

12,492 

45 

40 

1 3,829 
|2,960 


7,920 

6,676 

2,443 

2,629 

46,351 

40,792 

563 

732 

2,097 

1,056 

78,706 

08,166 

1919 

350 



3,043 

71 

2,653 


6,348 

2,801 

37,000 

611 

1,170 

59,647 

1920 

666 



7,682 

61 

2,396 


5,945 

2,861 

37,492 

606 

1,033 

68,(J02 

3921 

591 


) 

45 

2,313 

97 

1,576 


5,406 

2,248 

33,328 

610 

785 

46,854 

1022 

786 

1 j 

2,767 

84 

L766 


5,962 

2,682 

39,434 

966 

798 

56, 170 

1923 

785 

i: 

39 

4,896 

103 

3,612 


8, 181 

3,368 

49,839 

1,332 

1,046 

73,300 

1924 

658 

! 


77 

6,609 

123 

4,158 


7,866 

4,393 

66,760 

1,436 

1,854 

83,923 

1 


CALVES 


1907 




<'L 

464 

3,585 056 

234 

08 

62 

1, 346 

6,414 

1908 

3 



183 

316 

3,097 287 

302 

159 

4G 

3,482 

5,864 

1909 



(v 

45 

341 

4,376 296 

523 

177 

28 

2.' 428 

8,213 
7, 521 

3910 i 

1 

(1) 

1,782 

43 

499 

3,472 316 

309 

181 

36 

873 

39H 1 

26 

0) 

1,203 

31 

373 

3,533 526 

440 

201 

27 

3,292 

7,654 

3912 

7 


1,674 

37 

429 

4,511 841 

320 

270 

17 

900 

8,927 

3913 

3 


2,301 

26 

684 

3, S4S 920 

266 

450 

20 

698 

9;216 

1914 

9 

‘ 

1,295 

35 

542 

2,297 628 

253 

407 

22 

1,210 * 

Ci 696 

1915 

12 


760 

28 

426 

2,3,52 757 

249 

4,10 

28 

890 

5,' 911 

3916 

16 

(») 

J,4SS 

67 

380 

1,501 l,3'i5 

296 

087 

29 

882 

6,681 

1917 

10 

(») 

2,855 

51 

47K 

1,851 2,868 

390 

656 

25 

928 

10,112 

1918 

21 

(1) 

2,041 

57 

402 

1,749 1,678 

879 

477 

52 

753 

8, 109 

1919... .... 

30 

{h 

1,971 

93 

449 

.3,131 l,.50:i 

5H0 

508 

49 

S90 

9,202 

1920 

n 

P) 

3,108 

132 

553 

6,224 1,7(14 

687 

515 

20 

767 

13,820 

1921 

45 

(») 

1,285 

129 

375 

2,825 1,234 

733 

553 

78 

440 

7,7at 

P)22 

27 

66 

2,009 

130 

405 

5,087 1,574 

553 

059 

101 

805 

11,408 

it. 

46 

161 

1,796 

127 

697 

4,257 2,310 

926 

747 

63 

086 

11,815 

3924 

30 

102 

2,185 

130 

894 

4,601 2,321 

1,260 

634 

56 

457 

12,736 


Buroau of auiuiaI Indusliy, 
i Indudod m All other cauj^es." 
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Table 580 . — Livestock^ sheep and hogs: Causes of condemnation of carcasses, 
Federal meat inspection, 


gHEEP 


Year 
ended 
June 30— 

Bone 

dis- 

eases 

Ema- 

cia- 

tion 

Icterus 
(jaun- 
: dice) 

Injur- 

ies, 

bruises, 

etc. 

Pneu- 

monia, 

pleurisy, 

enteritis, 

hepatitis, 

nephritis, 

metritis, 

etc. 

1 

Septi- 

cemia, 

pyemia, 

and 

uremia 

! 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Tumors 
and ab- 
scesses 

j 

Gaseous 

lym- 

phad- 

enitis 

i 

All 

other 

causes 

Total 

1007 

(1) 

0) 

I (^) 

793 

' 1 , 093 

779 


402 i 

1, 360 

5,097 

9,524 

1908 



869 

647 

MOO 

588 

8 

105 

1,034 

3,739 

8,090 

1909 


h 

862 

763 

1,479 

676 

21 

102 

1,023 

5,821 

JO, 747 

1910 

(1) 

6,376 

909 

657 

1,572 

539 


164 

- 1,122 

788 

11, 127 

lOU 

0) 

6,038 

939 

621 

1,838 

705 

1 1 

131 

i;078- 

438 

10 ; 789 

1912 


7,542 

1,308 

728 

2,614 

780 

3 

122 

1,597 

1 711 

15,403 

1913 


6,586 

1,881 

1,160 

3,650 

876 

1 

106 

2,340 

1,067 

16,657 

1914 


6,425 

1,898 

934 

4,463 

1,041 

4 

119 

4,695 

1 984 

20,563 

1915 

0) 

4,318 

1,351 

732 

5,344 

694 

6 

67 

4,367 

i 732 

17,611 

1916-—. 

(7 

3,593 

1,324 

627 

4,983 

1 576 


89 

3,190 

675 

15, 057 

1917 

5,531 

1,256 

572 

5,479 

641 

3 

118 

2,672 

477 

16,749 

1918 


4,979 

762 

278 

4,000 

638 


98 

1,666 

243 

12,664 

1919 


6,148 

1,488 

438 

4,789 

657 

12 

96 

1,^481 

366 

14,371 

1920 


9,485 

1,216 

882 

5,313 

879 j 

17 

141 

2,060 

346 

20,028 

1921 

0) 

3,620 

1,694 

628 

4;448 

827 1 

‘ 12 

153 

1,089 

396 

12,666 

1922 

107 

2,195 

1,247 

734 

3,984 

766 

3 

202 

740 

498 

loUra 

1923 

288 

2,240 : 

2,079 

860 

5,480 

1,101 

8 

138 

950 

473 

13,317 

1924 

281 

2,811 

1,715 

602 

4,739 


13 

1 

152 

876 

350 

12,853 


SWINE 


1907 



, (1) 

592 

4,540 

, 

5,545 

65,618 

1,483 

Hog 

cholera 

21,608 

6,596. 

106,879 

1908 

1909—. 

i 

I 2 

1,784 

1,623 

354 

372 

6,846 

6,329 

4,502 

7,076 

7,173 

77,584 

45,113 

1,280 

1,178 

27,234 

20,789 

5,776 

4,335 

127,933 

86,912 

1910 


1,248 

383 

5,661 

28,882 

932 

7,677 

2,322 

52,439 

1911 


690 

1,694 

412 

4,601 

6,056 

31,617 

1,086 

10,721 

2,800 

59,477 

1912-—. 

« 

1,568 

2,976 

728 

8,997 

8,607 

42,267 

1,654 

56.931 

5,276 

6,158 

129,002 

1913 

1,266 

3,242 

1,046 

14,115 

. 10,228 

47,630 

1,715 

88,647 
116, 107 

173,937 

1914 

m 

914 

•3,075 

2,624 

1,197 

17,011 

11,738 

48,252 

2,179 

4,469 

4,780 

204,942 

1915 

(1) 

904 ! 

1,086 

21,640 

13, 184. 

66,023 

1,811 

101,953 

213,906 

1916 

« 

949 

3,090 

1,300 

20,671 

14,122 

74, 109 

2,185 

64,464 

14,157 

195 , 107 

1917—.- 


1,081 

2,697 

- 1,332 

18,920 

15,303 

^ 13,734 

76,807 

1,548 

33,460 

8,911 

168,480 

1918 


544 

2,109 

698 

9,810 

59,740 

M58 

20,967 > 

2,690 

113,079 

1919 ! 

‘ 

728 

2,824 

726 

19,079 

10,761 

65,838 

1,317 

23,928 

3,605 

128,806 

1920 

(■) 

966 

3,385 

mi 

22,306 

11,6.62 

65,609 

1,493 

23,789] 

3,429 

133,476 

1921 

182 

746 

4,002 

1,003 

18,822 

11,014 

64,830] 

1,793 

16,693 

3,625 

122,609 

1922 

2,928 

756 

4,619 

1,461 

23,862 

15,405 

70,304 ! 

2,197 

32,562 

6,049 

160,133 

1923 

6,101 

1,331 

6, 164 i 

1,723 

31,776 

21,333 

88, 888 1 

3,199 

28,815 

7,205 

196,325 

1924 

7,652 

1,316 

6,971 

1,861 

33,470 

24,997 

100,110 

4,314 

44,726 

8,254 

232,670 


Bureau of Animal Industry, 

1 Included in All otlier causes ^ 
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Table 68 L — Meat and lard: Production, 1907-19^4 


Production 



Percentage of total production 
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Fa/rm Amnwilz md their Prodmts — Meat 

Table 582 . — Meat and lard: Consumption^ 1907-1924 



Mil- Mil- Mil- Mil- MiJr Milr Mil- Mil- 
lion lion lion lion lion Uon lion lion Per Per Per Per Per Per 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. Ihs. lbs. lbs. cent cent cent cent cent cent 

6,948 625 7,673 657 6,8601i990 1,089 16,079 46.3 4.2 60.6 3,7 46.8 100.0 

6,429 604 7,033 653 7,58016,166 1,267 16,433 42.4 4.0 46.4 3.6 60.0 100.0 


Av.1909-3913-. 


Av. 1914-1920.. 


683 7,569 601 6,19614,366 1,04415,410 

686 7,287 698 6,66013,436 96214,397 

656 7,039 734 7,02914,802 1,10716,909 

667 6,505 , 781 6,71414,000 1,08616,085 

487 6,364 732 7,00114,097 1,13216,229 

636 6,953 689 6,498 14,140 1,06615,206 

437 6, 209 732 ~6, 838 13, 779 1, 187 14, 966 " 

428 6,961 630 6,91813,499 1,30614,805 

636 6,264 618 7,32914,211 1,44216,663 

662 6,862 471 6,94213,276 1,21514,490 

765 7,483 481 6,96914,933 1,40616,339 

808 6,885 606 7,17014,641 1,34216,983 

814 7,114 686 7,30916,008 1,38316,391 

636 -6,678 689 6,92514,192 1,32616,618 

j — I— I 

761 6,948 614 7,81616,378 1,20416,682 

797 7,462 646 8,26416,261 1,63117,792 

872 7,742 672 10,04818,362 1,79520,167 

936 7,947 687 9,04718,481 1,77620,267 


4.8 62:7 
6.1 64.2 


3.2 46.1 
3.2 44.1 


6.1 60.1 
6;5 46.9 


4.9 46.2 
4.9 45.9 
4.7 42.2 
5.1 43.0 


4.2 43.1 

4.5 41.3 
5,0 47.6 

5.6 47.9 


6:3 49.6 
4.7 


3.2 46.7 
4.1 49.0 


10 50.8 
3.3 60.8 

3.1 64.7 

3.2 53.8 


( Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from report of Bnre&u of Animal IndnstrjTi 
issued 1924; quantities based on carcass weight; edible offal not included because of the variable percentagiy 
used in edible products. Subject to revision. 

^ Table 683; — Meat and lard: Annual per capita consumption, 1907-1924 



Division of Statistical and Historical Reseacob. , Compile from rei^rtof Borean ^f inimai^ Jsdn^^ 
issued 1924; quantities based on carcass weight; edible bflfm not included because of ^he variable 
used in edible products. Subject to revision. ' 


1 Not including goat meat. 
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Table 584 . — Liveatoch slaughter statistics: Sources of supply, classification 
slaughter costs, weights and yields, 19^2-192 ^ 

CATTLE 


Year and month 

Medium of 
obtaining 
supply 

Sex classiflcation 

Aver- 

age 

live 

cost 

per 

100 

pounds! 

Aver- 

age 

live 

weight 

Dn‘ss<‘d 
weight 
1U5 per- 
cent nge 
of live 
weight 

By-product yield 
(on bans of live 
weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

BtiUs 

and 

stags 

Cows 
and 
heifers ! 

Steers 

Edible 

fats 

E<llbl(‘ 

oflul 

Hjd(^ 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

JM- 


PiT 

Per 

Per 

Per 

1922 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

lars 

Pounds 

cent 

ant 

ant 

cent 

July 

88,90 

11.10 

5.10 

35.60 

59.30 

7.36 

986. 46 

54. 60 

4.02 

2 96 

6.64 

August 

89, 13 

10.87 

4.03 

40.16 

66.81 

6.94 

972. 86 

64.05 

3.73 

2.86 

6.73 

September- 

89, 63 ! 

10.37 

4.27 

43.84 

61.89 

6.63 

966. 37 

63. 29 

3.40 

2 84 

aes 

October- 

88,29 

11. 71 

4.34 

50.99 

44.67 

6. 09 

957. 77 

62 32 

3.16 

2 83 

6.79 

November. 

91, 40 ' 

8.60 

4.36 

51.93 

43.71 

6.63 

946.17 

61.84 

3.11 

2 72 

6.81 

December 

92,26 

7.74 

4.10 

49.86 

4 a 06 

ao 7 

957.52 

62 68 

3,67 

2 81 

6. 70 

1923 












January 

91.89 

8.11 

3. 61 

49.68 

4 a 91 

a 68 

979.66 

64.00 

4.09 

2 77 

(). 67 

February. 

91. 13 

8.87 

4. 80 

44. 18 

61.02 

6.89 

973. 64 

64,80 

4,28 

2. 90 

6. 71 

Maich 1 

90.46 

9.55 

3. 18 

42 57 

64.26 

7.19 

973. 12 

66.08 

4.38 

2.92 

6, 70 

April- i 

91.15 

8.86 

2.82 

47.64 

49.64 

7.61 

970. 64 

56. 51 

4. 48 

2 85 

6.74 

May-- 

90.27 

9.73 

6. 70 

37.61 

66.79 

7.82 

919. 06 

65. 79 

4. 26 

2, 85 

a 71 

June-- 

88.12 

11.88 

3.89 

37.41 

68.70 

7.90 

955. 28 

55. 01 

4.18 

2 84 

6 76 

July 

83.31 

16.69 

4. 46 

4 a 18 

62.36 

7.26 

942. 18 

63.99 

a 78 

J .80 

6. 73 

August 

88. 12 

11.88 

3.91 

48.29 

47.80 

7.03 

033. 38 

ai. 97 

3.42 

2 74 

6 82 

September. 

92.12 

7.88 

4. 58 

49.52 

45. 90 

6. 69 

039. 07 

aa 38 

3. 75 

2 79 

6.87 

October. 

91.28 

8.72 

3. 63 

64.40 

41.97 

6.01 

910.04 

62 79 

3.21 

2 82 

6 73 

November 

88.27 

11. 73 

4. 17 

61.19 

34.64 

6, 64 

933. 51 

63. 83 

3.12 

2 77 

6.98 

December 

88,76 

11.24 

3.29 

64. 78 

41. 93 

0.23 

952 37 

52 39 

3. 64 

2 56 

6.94 

1924 












January 

90.11 

9.89 

3.10 

61 (>8 

46. 16 

a 66 

965.94 

53, 16 

3.84 

2 86 

6.96 

February 

88. 70 

11. 30 

3.39 

60. 40 

46,21 

6. 67 

96 a 46 

53.94 

3.94 

2.80 

6.84 

March 

88. 41 

11.69 

5.39 

46,99 

47.62 

7.14 

967, 21 

54,09 

4.13 

2.93 

6.71 

April 

91.43 

8.57 

6.28 

42,26 

1 62. 47 

7.57 

962.00 

54. 35 

4.19 

2. 86 

6. 71 

May 

90.09 

9.91 

4.71 

38. 77 

; 66. 62 

7.92 

948.28 

66.17 

4.33 

2.88 

a 79 

Juno 

89.81 

10.19 

3. 52 

40.36 

6 a 13 

7,40 

951. 14 

54.94 

4.29 

2 89 

a 76 

July- 

91. 13 

^ 8.87 

3.01 

41. 98 

6 a 01 

7.19 

940.28 

54.96 

4.21 

282 

6.82 

August 

91.23 

8.77 

4.04 

44.86 

61. 10 

7.00 

961.65 

54.85 

8.98 

2 76 

6 73 

September 

91, 41 

8.69 

6.28 

6 a 33 

44.39 

6.38 

938.60 

53.61 

3.74 

2,87 

6 79 

October 

92.23 

7. 77 

5.38 

66.97 

37. 65 

6.76 

93 a 68 

62.32 

3.40 

2.81 

6 *^0 

November 

91.08 

a 92 

3.22 

62.61 

34.17 

a 34 

932. 89 

61.06 

3 30 

2.90 j 

6. 77 

December 

91. 73 

8.27 

2.61 

67.39 

40.20 

a 66 

947. 26 

61.88 

217 

2 77 ’ 

6,89 


CALVES 


Year and month 

Medium of obtain- 
ing supply 

Average 
live cost 
per 100 

Average 

live 

weight 

Dressed 
weight as 
percent- 
age of 

By-product yields 
(on bashs of live 
weight) 


Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

pounds 

live 

weight 

Editile 
fat J 

Edible 

offal 

1922 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per c< lit 

Per cent 

PereeM 

July 

86. 60 

14, 40 

7.86 

171. 67 

6ti 92 

0,66 

3 71 

August 

83. 89 

16.11 

8.02 

192 72 

na 55 

,71 

3 33 

September, - 

86.93 

14. 07 

7.69 

199.71 

65.46 

.75 


October 

89.13 

10.87 

6.96 

197. 18 

53. 46 

.74 

;> 37 

November 

88.70 

11.24 

7.18 

188 OJ 

Ih 41 

.68 

3.50 

December 

1923 

88.96 

11.04 

7.79 

176.09 

67.71 

.70 

3.78 

January - 

89.49 

10.61 

a 61 

168.42 

59.00 

.72 

4.14 

February - - 

89.16 

10.86 

9.34 

m 67 

69.44 

.66 

3.98 

March 

86.03 

la 97 

8.80 

148.83 

69.23 

.66 

4.12 

April 

May 

86.99 

laoi 

7.98 

141. 78 

67.88 

.62 

4,26 

86.73 

14.27 

8.97 

14a 39 

66. 19 

.67 

3.78 

June 

8241 

17,69 

a 24 

161. 86 

67.78 

.62 

3.81 

July 

82 71 

17.29 

8. 60 

176. 77 

67.46 

.60 

3.06 

August 

82.91 

17.09 

7.63 

196. 99 

66.08 

.85 

3.34 

September 

82 36 

11.64 

7. 30 

204.48 

64.78 

1. 10 

278 

October-- 

87.60 

12 50 

6.94 

199 69 

66.68 

.88 

3,25 

November, 

86.58 

13,42 

6. 39 

189. 37 

57.34 

.84 

3.36 

December 

8a 46 

14. 54 

7. 19 

181.29 

67.46 

-73 

a 40 


^ Based onrapofts from about 750 
of totalslaughtered under Federal ' 
> unrendered. 


whose slaughterings equaled nearly 85 per cent 
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Table 584 . — IdveBtock BlaughUt BtatisticB: Bov^n^ea of supply, dassificatton, 
slaughter costs, toeights and yields, 190S-19S4 — Contfnued, . 

CALVES — OontlDoed 


Yetir and month 

Medium of obtain- 
ing supply 

Average 
live cost 
perlOO 
IJounda 

Average 

live 

weight 

Dreesed 
weight as 
X)ereent- 
^of 
uve 
wei^t 

By-product yields 
(on basis oflive 
weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Edible 

fat 

Edible 

ollal 

1924 

Pet cent 

Per cent 

Dollars 

Pounde 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

January 

88,47 

11.63 

8.29 

176.80 

68,68 

.76 

3:67 

Fehruaxy 

87. 46 

12.64 

9.45 

162. 63 

67. 16 

.73 

3,97 

March 

86. 41 

13.69 

8.86 

162.08 

60.63 

.71 

4.08 

April 

86.83 

13.17- 

8.49 

146.92 

60.69 

.68 

4^02 

May 

86.25 

13.76 

8.19 

167.40 

60.64 

,72 

8.80 

June 

86.11 

14.89 

7.68 

167.98 ; 

67.48 

.73 

3»93 

July 

86.61 

13.49 

7.61 

181. 40 

56.60 

.77 

. 3.50 

August 

83. 72 

16,28 

7.42 

197.19 

66.49 

.77 

3.30 

September 

86.96 

13.04 

7.23 

201.46 

66.22 

.79 

3.29 

October 

89.04 

10.98 

6.81 

196.39 

65.20 

.78 

3.38 

November 

87.92 

12,08 

6.24 

197.60 

64.28 

.76 

3.35 

December 

89.10 

laoo i 

7.15 

183,47 

67.03 

.77 

8.68 


SWINE 



Medium of 
obtaining sup- 
ply 

Sex classification 

Aver- 

age 


Dressed 

weight 

By-product yields <o n 
basis of live weight) 

Year and 
month 

■Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Sows 

Bar- 

raws 

Stags 

and 

boars 

1 

Aver- 

age 

live 

weight 

as 
per- 
cent- 
age of 
live 
weight 

Lard 

(ren- 

dered) 

Edible 

offal 

Trim- 

mings 

Inedi- 

ble 

grease 

(USH 

ron* 

dered) 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Dol- 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

1^ 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

lure 

Pmnde 

cent 

cerU 

cent 

cent 

cent 

July — 

77.60 

22.60 

58 40 

40.90 


mnssm 

239.39 

76,68 

18 04 

2.13 

807 

1.36 

August 

7a 32 

21.68 

62.99 

36.81 

,70 

886 

241,60 

,75 41 

15 45 

2.22 

4.35 

1.28 

September. 

77.18 

22.82 

60 74 

88.62 

.64 

886 

234.26 

75 86 

18 66 

842 

8*96 

1.36 

October 

76.79 

23.21 

64.99 

44.36 

.66 

899 

219.47 

75 61 

15 28 

2 61 

533 

133 

November... 

76.87 

24.13 

68 68 

45 33 

mmM 

864 

214.83 

75 65 

14.99 

238 

892 

127 

December.... 

72.47 

27. 63 

6002 

49.43 

,66 

a 17 


77.03 

15 81 

224 

844 

134 

1923 













Jauutu'y 

74.03 

26.97 

4842 

50.92 

.66 

836 


77, n 

18 27 

206 

807 

135 

February 

74.36 

25 65 

47.40 

61,96 

.66 

8 22 

227,63 

7814 

18 76 

217 

836 

138 

March 

74. 49 

25 61 

46.68 

52.78 

.64 

817 

227.82 

77.70 


208 

817 

137 

April 

May 

78.24 

21.76 

48.49 

50.72 

,79 



77.11 


1.99 

, 837 

142 

7a 65 

21.46 

60.36 

49.08 

,76 

7.44 

223.51 

76.47 

17.31 

202 

8 82 

137 

June — . — 

•76.80 

24.20 

68 75 

4561 

.74 

883 

227,73 

78 71 


200 

836 

146 

July 

73.89 

26.11 

56.66 

42.56 

.78 

6.91 

238 06 

7833 


206 

858 

143 

August....... 

75 58 

24. 42 

68 42 

36.81 


7.78 

238 22 

78 74 

17.39 

207 

8 71 

137 

September.. - 

79.83 

20.17 

61. 16 

37.94 


8 49 

229.27 

75 37 

15 82 

262 

5 29 

140 

October 

80.11 

19,89 

61.59 1 

37.69 i 



216.48 

75 26 

18 63 

: 240 

520 

124 

November- . . 

74.60 

26.40 

52.64 

4880 ^ 

mm 


215 74 

76.09 

18 62 

1 230 

886 

127 

December 

74.64 

2536 

51.20 

4816 

,64 

882 


78 20 

15 91 

212 

842 

135 

1924 

January 

76. 61 

^.49 

4855 

6079 

■1 

■P 

217. 13 

78 42 


204 

4.31 

13$ 

February 

77.94 

22.06 

46. 13 

6829 




76 65 

17.21 

204 

820 

WEIi] 

March 

76.63 

24.47 

47.71 

61.60 


BBn 


7811 

18 03 

209 

899 

143 

April 

May 

78 90 

21. 10 

49.31 

49.73 



^VxMiyJ 

78 10 

17.82 

202 

832 

148 

7560 

23.60 

5094 

4826 

^Bkj 


224.34 

75 45 

17.49 

200 

860 


June 

88 66 

16.46 

54.41> 

44,99 


Kg 

Kg£jJ 

.75 41 

17.63 

L83 

868, 

July 

75 93 

24.07 

5884' 

4038 

.78 

BP 

237.22 

75 82 

17.31 

186 

8i8i 

136 

August 

78.33 

21.67 

61.30 

37.99 



239.29 


18 29 

228 

891 

142 

September, — 

79.44 

20.66 

60^44 

88 83 


9.63 


74.59 

1528 

243 

5371 

134 

October— .... 

81. 48 

18:62 

59.42 

39.89 


10.03 

219.79 

7811 

18,69 

2^ 

582; 

125 

November:.. 

75. 76 

24.25 

5822 

46.14 

,64 

0.01 

211,67 

78 87 

13,68 

275 

534 

/123 

December 

78. 16 

— i 

21.84 

51.34 

4811 

.66 

9.17 


74.72 

1500 

242 

4.61 

119 


29283°— TTBK 1924 62 
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Table 684. — Livestock slaughter statistics: Sources of supply, classification, 
slaughter costs, weights and yields, Continued 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Year and month 

Medium 
of obtaining 
supply 

Age classification 

Aver- 
age live 

Aver- 
age live 
weight 

Dressed 
weight 
as per- 

By-product yields 
(on basis of live 
weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Sheep 

Lambs 
and year- 
lings 

100 

pounds 

coutage 
of live 
weight 

Edible 

fata 

Edible 

olTul 

1922 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

July 

84 80 

15.20 

8.80 

91.20 

11.68 

72 70 

48.66 

535 

536 

August 

87.47 

12.63 

11.20 

88.80 

12.37 

76.05 

48.07 

2.37 

5 20 

SeiJtember 

85.22 

14.78 

13. 41 

86.69 

11. 65 

77.68 

48.17 

2.64 

521 

Octobei 

84.93 

15.07 

20. 54 

79.46 

12.14 

80.15 

48.03 

2.66 

517 

November 

88.01 

11,99 

16.59 

83.41 

12,21 

83.36 

47,80 

590 

521 

December 

89,13 

10.87 

14 66 

86.36 

12.64 

86.81 

[ 47.70 

522 

514 

1023 










January 

87.69 

12.41 

17.10 

82.90 

12.67 

87.61 

47.69 

544 

2.13 

February 

87.46 

12.64 

16.84 

83.16 

12.60 

88.19 

47,22 

5 38 

1.90 

Mai oh 

86.03 

13. 97 

10. 18 

89.82 

12.86 

85 13 

47,36 

5 30 

1.86 

April 

May 

I 85.98 

14 02 

11.17 

88,33 

12.41 

84 96 

47.97 

5 60 

528 

81.04 

18,96 

18.92 

81.08 

1 12.31 

78.09 

49.37 

500 

506 

June 

79.67 

20.43 

12.61 

87.49 

11. 14 

76.06 

48.43 

506 

L91 

July 

78.45 

21. 66 

10.69 

89.31 

11.99 

76.37 

4561 

523 

519 

August 

83.88 

16.12 

11.21 

88.79 

11.62 

76.88 

47.86 

519 

1.85 

September 

94.09 

6.91 

ia47 

89.53 

11.81 

75 04 

48.04 

540 

1.46 

October 

86.59 

13.41 

11.26 

88.74 

11.37 

79.66 

47.76 

544 

1.66 

November 

86.70 

14 30 

16.26 

83.74 

11.96 

76.75 

50.61 

562 

507 

December 

87.66 

12.45 

1L73 

88.27 

11. 54 

83.09 

47. 13 

573 

1.68 

1924 










January 

86.82 

18.18 

10.22 

89.78 

11.66 

88.92 

4582 

501 

196 

February 

76.71 

23.29 

12.21 

87.79 

13.69 

86.40 

46.48 

589 

196 

March 

80.86 

19.14 

7.92 

92,08 

14 78 

86.24 

45 30 

3.20 

195 

April 

May.-, 

82.13 

17.87 

1Z26 

87.76 

14 09 

83.19 

47.87 

545 

174 

72.28 

27.72 

14 48 

86.52 

13.28 

80.10 

45 44 

595 

184 

June 

80.66 

19.34 

10.01 

89.99 

12.49 

75 64 

4590 

544 

510 

July 

86.55 

13.45 

7.69 

92.41 

11.94 

7584 

45 42 

538 

190 

August 

88w45 

11.66 

1L44 

8a56 

14 76 

75 27 

47.90 

2.36 

176 

September 

87.26 

12.74 

16.78 

84 22 

1476 

76. 96 

4514 

5 46 

102 

October 

86.76 

13,24 

8.96 

91.04 

12.09 

79.67 

47.71 

5 60 

503 

November 

83.36 

16.64 

8.64 

91.36 

12.49 

84 76 

47.19 

5 75 

5 13 

December 

85. 13 

14,87 

8.41 

91.59 

14 34 

83.22 

46.89 

5 76 

2.13 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. From reports of the Cold Storage Report Section. 
*T7nrenderod. 


Table 585. — Meats, fresh: Supply at eastern rnarkets, by months, 1924 

RECEIPTS 



Fofr^m Ammals and their Prodfiiots- 


Table 585. — Meats, fresh: Supj^y at eastern markets, by morUhs, 

RE C EIPTS— C ontinued 


-Contd. 


Market and 
month 


Steers Oows Bulls Veal Hogs Lambs 


Pork Veal Lamb 


New York; No, No. No. No. No. No. No. Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 

January 89,7S2 5,474 951 48,902 1,849 111,034 24,661 1,383,052 8,227,521 

February.... 29,759.4^369 1,227 47,016 628 85,457 21,427 903,309 5,597,522 85,692... 

March 25,825 4,215 959 44,182 175 78,890 18,934 907,925 5,548,010 172,893 

April 36,476 5,418 1,139 70,332 218 92,381 21,979 1,246,595 5,737,893 368,611 184,312 

May 1 32,289 4,259 835 64,747 425 . 63,200 29,614 1,203,765 4,445,262 416,666 1,974 

June 37,241 4,488 1,116 60,762 37 79,769 27,999 1,302,032 4,608,287 471,429 6,502 

July 37,490 3,767 1,626 64,650 900 108,774 17,768 1,420,033 4641,480 429,636 22,996 

August 31,909 3,964 1,663 34,074 77,440 19,926 1,108,667 2,912,653 239,464 14,268 


September... 33,461 4,391 1,682 41,943 60 107,212 20,384 

October *41,389 6,670 1,730 60,789 35 132,888 29,040 

November... 31,018 6,782 1,012 41,066 311 86,939 12,062 

December... 38,208 8,036 734 67,162 1,059 103,651 19,998 


617,004 3,548,602 24,649 
750,466 4,797,030 259. 

461,671 5,483,008 30,000. 
662,958 7,539,977 36,986. 


Total 414, 797 60, 833 14, 664 606, 614 6, 697 1,126,636 263, 781 11, 867, 266|63, 087, 246j2,276,074 236, 110 

PhU'adelphia; == == 


January 10,923 3,676 1,038 7,944 36,956 7,402 2,596,919. 

February.... 10,823 3,004 840 8,037 31,906 7,386 2,492,979. 

March 8,948 3,639 812 9,389 28,306 4,050 2,187,753. 

April 12,029 3,787 779 12, 644 .....v 32,967 6,935 2,142,942. 


840 8,037 31,906 

812 9, 389 28, 306 

779 12, 644 .....v 32,967 


May 11,950 2,561 769 8,639 29,915 8,634 1,461,569. 

June 12,915 2,667 1,067 10,247 29,806 7,898 1,636,767. 

July 15,168 2,367 1,199 9,471 39,240 6,845 1,966,133. 

August 12,554 1,958 987 6,587 30,100 6,654 1,163,589. 

September... 11,888 2,845 977 7,329...... 38,454 6,296 1,393,243. 

October 14,931 3,880 1,320 9,360 48,961 8,117 1,826.118. 

November... 10,769 3,606 1,119 9,121 37,672 3,637 1,901,427. 

December... 12,260 6,169 966 9,871 37,706 6,686 2,646,792. 

Total 146,148 39, 039 11, 863 108, 639 421, 987 ^7,339 7131711 23, 314, 220 . 


SLAUGHTER 


Market and month 


Boston; 

January.. - 
Feb^uary- 

March 

April 


Under Federal inspection 


Cattle I Calves Hogs 


September. 

October 

November. 

December., 


New York; 
January... 
February - 

March 

April 


Under city inspection 


Calves I Hogs I Sheep 


September. 

October 

November - 
December-. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

8,953 

7,436 

114,499 

26, '601 

112 

5,593 

6,273 

64,408 

21,122 

69 

6,916 

7,734 

56,495 

16,951 

61 

8,680 

12,408 

66,321 

23,095 

145 

6,874 

9,540 

58,749 

21,865 

189 

• 6,.^ 

7,895 

78,666 

24,474 

248 

6,695 

9, 170 

92,430 

27,728 

136 

5,533 

6,085 

42,124 

28,106 

131 

6, 976 

7,266 

42,186 

26,763 

279 

8,758 

9,523 

51,572 

30,503 

748 

10,654 

7,284 

95,808 

24,228 

387 

12,026 

6,644 

181,667 

19,673 

614 

93,861 

. 96,267 

983,805 

291,004 

8, 119 

51, 044 

62,164 

344,499 

226,871 

113 

39, 591 

49,399 

272,680 

167,237 

60 

38,460 

66,206 

246,746 

166,282 

76 

; 48,477 

89,841 

293,626 

181,518 ^ 

78 

40,511 

69,098 

220,956 

137,390 

36 

Z7, 606 

61,937 

194,002 

163, 924 

313 

48, 470 1 

71,702 

2U, 621 

217, 123 

3$ 

; 40,147’ 

56, 174 

163,607 

197,150 

29 

1 41,589 

58,089 

194,684 

201,696 

59 

1 46,390 

61,231 

280,389 : 

267,377 


i .44,436 

51,643 

259,318 i 

210,343 

116 

1 67,337 1 

77,292 

8^,660 

, 227,178 

no 

534,048 { 

764,775^ 

3,089,378 

2,332,989 

1, 168 


Number 

1,747 

2,116 

4,863 

5,399 
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Tahlk 685. — Meats, frebh. Supply at eastern markets, htj months, 19$4 — Contd. 

SLA U G riTER— Continued 


Market and month 

Under Federal inspection 

Under city Inspection 

Oattlo 

Oalves 

llog*- 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hog« 

Sheei.» 

Philadelphia: 






3,476 

2,020 


January 

10, 106 

6,611 

125, 689 

19,066 

1,816 

^932 

February- 

7,333 

5,084 

96,777 

16,029 

1,386 

3,466 

1,496 

6,38< 

March - 

7,921 

5,982 

86, 592 

13,919 

1,784 

3,261 

996 

6,765 

April 

9,471 

9,027 

107, 178 

18,330 

1,996 

4,296 

(K56 

8,820 

May 

7,488 

8,6*13 

89, 768 

11,784 

l,S01 

3,668 

666 

8 462 

June 

6,843 

8, 192 
8, 179 

74,469 

11, 160 

1, 243 

3,963 

446 

8,702 

July 

8,313 

76, 776 

16,020 
16, 160 

1,307 

5,134 

382 

12,289 

August 

7,183 

6,306 

61,126 

980 

3,636 

472 

8,486 

September 

7,G71 

6,137 

68,381 

14, 303 

1, 153 

3,904 

962 

9,479 

October.- 

9,120 

6, 260 

96,026 

20,819 

1, 369 

4,891 

2,638 

11,697 

November 

6,949 

6,862 

96,331 

1 16, 126 

1,288 

4,328 

‘ 2,422 

7,766 

December 

7,829 

6,800 

114, 069 

j 14, 892 

1 1, 392 

4,533 

2,400 

10,439 

Total 

96,267 

81,962 

1, 091,370 

180,688 

17, 212 1 

48,433 

16,364 

108, 107 


SUMMARY 



Beef 1 

Veal 1 

i Pork 1 

Lamb and mutUm 

Market and 









month 

Carcasses 

Outs 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Carcasses 

('uta 

Carcasses 

(hif* 

Boston: 

Nmiber 

Pounds 

Number 

Pounds 

Numbei 

Pounds 

Number 

Pounds 


27,616 

27,784 

13, 878 

; 8,200 

120,464 

1,323,700 

\ 9^680 


February 

19,186 

2^782 

11,796 

69,166 

1,37A136 

76, 198 


March, r 

18,640 

38,496 

1^ 466 

3,200 

61, 249 

1 1,226,931 

63,030 


April 

23,533 

45^18$ 

; 26,626 

6(^810 

1,728,936 

7^962 


May 

20,883 

32,148 

17,829 


62,604 

1,705,210 

74, 718 


Juno 

21, 836 

66; 336 

16,012 


821362 

1,896,228 

8L072 


July 

23,999 

3, 619 

16,227 

8 

96,940 

1,720,860 

84,432 

25 

Angnst 

22,869 

13,997 

11, 196 


44,836 

1,211,819 

79,297 


September . 

23,163 

11,000 

14, 118 


46, 834 

1,683,637 

89,272 


October 

32,867 

10,661 

18;i58 


66,712 

2, 114, 230 

lli;969 


November. . . 

29,871 

4,471 

14i 649 


100, 385 

2,452.119 

78,866 


December 

33,819 

16.766 

14,929 


187,736 

3,925,627 

&3, 798 



Total. 

298,270 

292,097 

191,783 

6,408 j 

988,085 

22,228,333 

997,278 

26 

New York: 









January 

97,314 

1,383,062 

125,219 


317, 080 

8, 227, 521 

362, 762 

- - 

February 

76, 006 

903, 309 

108, 576 

86,692 

273, 664 

5,697,622 

276, 436 

. 

March. 

69,526 

907, 926 

117, 021 

172,893 

247, 163 

5,548,010 

256,400 

, 

April ‘ 

91,588 

2, 216, 695 

180,048 

368,611 

293,897 

6,737,893 

300,060 

184,312 

May 

77,930 

l,2a%755 

133, 629 

416,556 

221, 398 

4,445,202 

23l>, 072 

1,974 

Juno 

80,76* 

1,30*2,032 

119, 964 

471,429 

m,0M 

4,608, 287 

262, 1H() 

6, 502 

July 

91,391 

1,420.033 

130, 677 

429,636 

212, 421 

4,641,480 

343, (.94 

22,996 

August 

77,702 

1,108,667 

94,000 

21*9,464 

153,609 

2,912,653 

2iH, Wi4 

14,268 

September.. - 

81.182 

517,004 

K»6, 560 

21,549 

101,803 

3, MS. 602 

329.231 

6, 05b 

October 

9tl,319 

760, 405 

131,017 

269 

280,851 

4,797.0**0 

419, 522 

. 

November .. 

82,3r4 

461,671 i 

90, 441 

30,000 

261,217 

5,483,008 

308,815 

, , , „ 

December..-. 1 

104,426 

652, 968 1 

146,084 

36,086 

370, 485 

7,539,977 

'*51,662 


Total ' 

1,025,610 

11,867,266 

1,492,286 

2,276,074 

3,060,5(,5 

63,087,3*15 

736,272 



2:*6, liO 

Philadelphia: 





_ — , 


. 

■ 

January 

27,648 


18,031 


127, <J09 

2.59*1,919 

72,346 


February 

23, 386 


16, 676 


98,273 

2, 492, 979 

00, 702 


March 

23,004 


1^632 


86, 587 

2, 187, 753 

53, 040 


April 

28,061 


26,800 


108, 144 

2, 142, 942 

06, 062 


May 

24,199 


20,730 


90,334 

1,461,569 

68, t)85 


June 

24,736 


2^402 


74,904 

1, 63^ 757 

67, 646 


July 

28,344 


22, 784 ' 


77, 167 

1, 906, 132 

74, 304 


August 

23,662 


1*5 627 


61, 697 

1, 163, 689 

59, 400 


September 

24, 634 


i 

17,370 


i 

69,343 i 

1,393,243 

67, 532 


October 

30, 620 


20,601 


97,564 

1,826,318 

89, 494 


November 

23,731 


19, 301 


98, 763 i 

1,901,427 

66, 100 


December.— 

27,696 


20,204 



116,469 

2,646, 792 

69,722 


Total 

309,619 


238.924 


1,106.734 

2;). 314. 220 

794. m 



DiviBion of Btatlstical and Historical Reswareh c^ompfled from data oi the r<*i)ortn 4 ' ol the 

Uveatock, Meats, and Wool Division 


Fwrm-Anmidk mvi iheh Prodmt»—Meixt ' 973 

Table 586 . — Meoi a'nd meat products: Intmiational trade, cahridat year, average 
1911-191$, annual 1921-m3 

[Thousand pounds— i. e. , 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average 1911-1913 


Imports Exports 


1921 


Imports Exports 


1922 


Imports Exports 


1923, preliminary 


Imports Exports 


PRINCIPAL 3SXPOETINQ 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina,. 
Australia!, 
Brazil,,—, 
Canada — 
Chile,, 


China, 

Denmark 

Hungary 

Netherlands,. . 
New Zlealand.. 


Sweden 

United States., 

Uruguay 

Yugoslavia 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Austria 

AustriarHungary.. 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia—. 


Pinland,.. 

France,.,^ 

Germany.. 

Italy 

Japan,, — 


Norway,. 


Philippi 

Poland. 


fine Islands,. 


Spain 

Switzerland 

Union of South Africa.,, 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


AH countries: 

Beef. 

Mutton,, 

Pork 

Other..., 


Total.. 


3,4871,173,431 

‘ 507,143 

. 1,620 
60,242 
19,728 


1,967 

64,012 

43,327 

11,738 


85 

32,184 


359,864 


24,216 
18,719 
8 702 


49,268 
179, 120 
128,362 


772 

10,232 

75,436 


64,684 


1,363 

18,117 


.,242,620 

338,700 

174,160 

158,780 

66,652 

71,190 

237,755 


291 1 


497,402 

326,539 

39,768 

.,277,624 

196,911 


12,420 

127,067 

(8 4 ) 


14,973 

111,496 

569,752 

104,619 

11,727 

42,416 

21,902 


2,081 


130,897 

37,974 

60,174 

31,103 

12,843,606 

111,722 


2,044, 172 
611,744 
1,632,382 
702,072 


4,990,8701 


19,626 

15,708 


63,176 

3,200 


404 
117,226 
36,936 


2,162,336 

860,284 

l,638,145j 

663,89ii 


219,781 

1-1 

34,919 

106,684 

17 


316,437 

663,426 

66,6131 

11,948,962 


14,166 

70,211 

469 

2,14li 

20,486 

8,673 

201,659 

834 

43,162 

126,601 


1,440,284 

331,446 

96,273 

142,648 

29,147 

44,701 

335,776 

20,654 

321,986 

460,904 

47,713 

1863,647 


181,845 


58,941' 


9,2871 


191,536 

176,472 

66,028 

14,272 


48,723 


1,314| 

8,779| 


m,m 

132,992 

70^828 

73,738 

23,6(S 


»7,298 

7,4X8 


21,070 

62,811 
, 0,276 

^831,065 
^ 179,765 


6,878 


4,658 

90,134i 

32,0651 


2,402,064 
833,281' 
-62,277,011 
■ 649,731 


2,322,286 

664,682 

2,234,283 

637,494 


6, 024, 668 6, 062. 06715, 7^ 745 


123,925 


46,018 


8,278 


194,144 

18^061 

116,919 

14,652 

24(^906 


23,698 


132,419^ 


2,870 

8,347 

94,847 

19,961 

25,268 


79^033 

17,071! 


2,732 

■"i’oei 


21,046 


9,906 
3.322,405 
' 116,428 


6,185 

3,726 

2,767 

96,774 

31,768 


i^271, , 

1 702,489 
12,127,172 
604,246 


.,998,701 

704,688 

1^098,600 

712,077 


5,606,867 


1,414 

19,479 

12,812 

262,927 

832 

40,443 
80, 


1,.961,053 
I *104,062 
244,078 
142,666 
23,083 

66,377 

478,466 

21,448 


387 2, 


406,712 

47,090 
!, 341^ 809 


48,679 


169,040 


263,817 


1^,266 

20,180 

873,0® 


146,™ 


347 

3.191 

91,046 

16,988 

17,361 


67.4^ 

13,424 

34,908 


^808 


4,591 


23,085 


, 16,109 
3,909,660 
99,289 


2,886 


114,709 

11,511 


1 ^ 686 , 8 ^ 
700,324 
654, 884' 
667,901 


2,459,722 
486,670 
2,777,266 
820, 270 


% m 364 6, 609,9696, 843,927 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearoh. Official sources. 

I Year beginning July 1. 

* Nine months. 

8 One year only. 

* Less than 600 pounds. 

« Eight months, May-De<«inber. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


TabiiB 689 . — Hides and skins; Quarterly slocks of hides in United States, 19B1 ~19S4 

IThousanda—l, e., 000 oHiitted] 

RAW PAOKEK 


Bescription and 
year 

Mar.31 

Steers: j 



1,564 

1922 j 

1,265 

1923 1 

1,448 

1924 i 

1,111 

Cows; 


1921. 

2,261 

1922 

1,146 

1923 

1,868 

1924 

1,302 

Bulls: 


1921 

188 

1022 

100 

1923 

138 

1924 

138 


Juii#^30 


i,m 

1,492 

1,632 

1,270 

1,637 

1,054 

1,182 

946 

166 

99 

111 

123 


Sept 30 


1,461 

1,342 

1,690 

1,108 

1,169 

1,186 

1,279 

1,038 

162 

132 

148 

120 


Bee. 31 


1,090 

1,370 

1,166 

1,061 

1,173 

1,684 

1,492 

1,669 

126 

144 

161 

109 


BcHcriptlon and 
yew 


Mixed cattle: 
192l_...-. 
1922 


1924--. 

Cajfskins: 

1921— . 

1922— . 

1923— . 

1924— . 
Kip skins: 

1921— . 

1922— . 


1924- 


Mar.31 


266 

292 

239 

186 


913 

703 

731 

487 

377 

124 

234 

160 


June 30 Sept30|Bw.81 


378 

273 

306 

202 

208 

241 

188 

164 

210 

140 

164 

210 

1,073 

776 

631 

713 

670 

696 

683 

684 

609 

613 

472 

476 

290 

240 


87 

196 

274 

142 

220 

188 

166 

273 

216 


BOMESTIC ANB FOREIGN OATTLB HIBE8 (OTHER THAN PACKER) 


0*df, dry or dry 
salted: 





1921 

384 

466 

690 

564 

1922 

i 486 

378 

672 

760 

1923 

316 

420 

544 

318 

1924 

220 

348 

376 

206 

Osdf, green salted: 
1921 




1,870 

1,942 

1,763 

1,776 

2,362 

2,607 

2,110 

2,432 

* 1922 

1923 

1,643 

2,362 

1,616 

1,367 

1924 

1,205 

1,702 

1,800 

1,483 

Cattle, dry or dry 
salted: 

1921 

084 

886 1 

937 

1,012 

1922 

1,064 

968 1 

1,020 

1,143 

1923 

1,217 

1,144 

872 

696 

1924 

344 

276 

266 

212 

Bulls, green 
salted: 





1921 

68 

76 

64 

58 

1922 

64 ! 

44 

37 

37 

1923 

46 

43 

43 

41 

1924 

44 

49 

44 

28 

Cows, green 
ssdted: 





1921 

703 

1,106 

496 j 

776 

1922 

660 

679 

462 

636 

1923 

768 

661 1 

412 1 

682 

1924 

620 

343 ! 

334 

448 


Steers, green 
salted: 

1921 

685 

646 

364 

260 

1922 

^1 

202 

840 

405 

1923 

444 

622 

282 

133 

1924 

161 

206 

194 

283 

Mixed oattle, 
green salted: 
1921 

1,109 

801 

847 

1, 191 

1,021 

787 

1922 

706 

790 

1923 

1,081 

892 

813 

698 

706 

1924 

611 

628 

685 

E!p. dry or dry 
^ted: 

1921 

20 

46 

61 

45 

1922 

461 

466 

447 

319 

1923 

258 

356 

206 

111 

1924 

124 

73 

89 

60 

K3p, green salted: 
1921 

396 

264 

269 

392 

1922 

330 

834 

346 

570 

1923 

618 

397 

369 

463 

1924 

328 

296 

330 

390 

i 





MISCELLANEOUS HIBES AND SKINS 


Builalo hides: 




■I 

1921 

211 

1H8 

170 

HSl 

1922 

138 

139 

156 


1923 

117 

180 

117 


1924 

69 

• 54 

14 


Oabretta skins; 





1921 

1,679 

1,219 

791 

647 

1922 

361 

878 

810 

930 

1923 

966 

1,128 

914 

736 

1924 

608 

669 

609 

468 

Oalfand kip skins 
(domestic); 





1921 

4,302 

4,926 

4,413 

3,990 

1022 

3,881 

4,474 

4,664 

3,429 

4, 462 

1923 

3,700 

4,360 

2,935 

1924 

2,616 

3, 197 

3,340 

2,831 

Cattle and kip 
hides and ^ins 
(foreign tanned) 


1921 

203 

240 

202 

161 

1922 

124 

62 

46 

76 

1923 

76 

72 

23 

19 

1924 

13 

18 

19 

16 


Cattle hides; 




■■■ 

1921 

7, 807 

7,078 

6,086 


1922 

6,662 

6,347 

6,615 


1923 

6,749 

6,080 



1924 

Deer and elk 

4,689 

z^m 

3,775 

Kiiil 

skins: 





1921 

U9 

212 

216 

275 

1922 

136 

166 

187 

188 

1923 

192 

327 

274 

309 

1924 

Goat and kid 

311 

397 

413 

330 

skins; 





1921 

8,662 

9,680 

10,746 

10,380 

1922 

8,044 

10,799 

8,641 

8,730 

1928 

7,779 

10, 187 

10,999 

9,926 

1924 

Horse, colt ass, 
and mule hides: 

7.196 

9,196 

8,018 

6,163 

1921 

386 

886 

306 

260 

1922 ! 

264 

140 

109 

128 

1923- 

160 

128 

100 

m 

1924 

166 

98 

62 

08 










Fann w/id their, Froduets — Hides, md^ -SMrts .Q77 


Tabi*b 589. — Hides and skins: Qn^atterly stocks of hides in' United Staf-e-i, 

1 921-1 924 — Continued 
[Thousands— i. <?., dOO omitted] 

MISCELLANEOUS HIDES AND SKINS— Oontinuod 


Mar.31 Juneao Sept.30 Dec. 31 

Horsci colt, ass, 
and mule butts: 

1921 222 193 191 207 

1922 220 224 810 ' 466 

1923 491 448 186 166 

1924 113 119 88 131 

Horse, colt, ass, 

and mule fronts: 

1921 43 67 67 62 

1922 44 62 94 116 

1923 146 139 97 101 

1924 69 98 31 86 

Horse, colt, ass, 

andmulesbanhs: 

1921 72 109 65 60 

1922 66 42 60 164 

1923 36 92 23 95 

1924 16 11 17 

Kangaroo and 

Wallaby skins: 

1921 410 363 369 389 

1922 268 240 177 243 

1923 335 456 368 486 

1924 397 278 175 336 


i Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dee. 31 

Pig and hog skins: 

1921 261 120 89 97 

1922 Ill 111 106 , 96 

1923 88 66 66 71 

1924 79 83 23 28 

Pig and hog strips 

(pounds): 

1921 1,263 869 349 517 

1922 226 483 390 319 

1923 412 604 646 575 

1924- 561 738 390 292 

Sheep and lamb 
skins: 

1921 12,971 18,766 12,606 12,661 

1922 21,941 10,971 10,476 9,151 

1923 8,995 9,916 9,203 7,400 

1924 6,193 6,321 7,282 6,616 

Skivers and flesh- 

ers (pieces): _ 

1921 1,611 1,778 1,784 1,770 

1922 1,732 1,868 2,031 2,141 

1923 1,640 1,638 1,684 1,408 

1924 1,346 1,516 1,780 1,327 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Census. 


Table Hides and sHns: Imports into the United Statess 1910-1921 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

I , Calfskins Cattle hides Goatskins 

, Buffalo 



Divi^on of Statistical and Historical Research. 

* Included in cattle hides. »Includes dry hides. ^Exceptsheepskins with wool on. 

• Included in green or pickled. * Included in all other. 
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Table 591. — Hides and shm: International trader calendar years^ 1909-192S 
[Thousand pounds— i. e , 000 omittedl 


Country 

Average, 1900-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 piellminary 

Impoits 

Exports 

Imports 

Expoits 

Impoits 

Expoits 

Impoits 

i 

Exports 

1 . . 

PRINCIPAL BXPORT- 









INO COUNTEmS 









Algeria 

3,103 

9,336 

955 

10,484 

2,226 

10,360 

5,829 

11,204 

A T f entina 

207 

293,950 


245,424 


405,422 


3^319 

Brazil - 


83,252 


99,700 


113, 196 


127,421 

British India 

20,376 

169,867 

8,0W 

92,318 

6,171 

101.738 

6,633 

105,000 

Canada 

46,820 

46,469 

26,366 

36,716 

44,131 

50,466 

43,884 

64,621 

Phdfi 

41 

13,235 

84 

9,886 

85 

8,888 


9,965 

Chma 

2,317 

72,761 

4618 

66,698 

6,943 

62,652 

6,042 

64,926 

Cuba «... 

166 

14,293 

w 

10,053 

357 

14,847 



Denmark 

9,842 

; 21,998 

6,236 

22,137 

4,927 

26,987 

ii,w 

20,607 

Dutch East Indies. „ 

135 

16,708 

371 

9,899 

188 

14,169 


» 11,361 

Egypt 


10,764 

405 

4,988 

616 

4,899 

297 

6,720 

MMagascar 


14,602 

1 

4,667 


16,066 


Moioeco 


10,347 



126 i 

4,863 

262 

7,466 



Netherlands 

73,691 

67; 638 

51,302 

47,379 

34,046 

47,681 

46,374 

47,747 

New Zealand 

752 

25,677 

210 

31,042 

373 

81,833 

226 

26,742 

Norway 

13,979 

13,852 

6,186 

9,009 

8,011 

10,687 

9,604 

11,066 

Peru 


6,195 


3,605 


4,614 


3,589 

Switzerland 

6,^9 

22,866 

4,379 

10,872 

7,647 

11,649 

13,094 

13,300 

XJmon of South Africa. 

219 

60, 737 i 

417 

45,735 

152 

63,312 

301 

69,466 

Uruguay 


71,106 

62 

39,795 ' 





Venfiziifllft 


9,764 


4,624 1 


5,449; 


•1,066 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 






ING COUNTERS 









Austria----. 



16,260 

1,004 

11,223 

1,271 

14,142 

299 

Austria-Hungary 

87,566 

79,266 


Belgium 

180,930 

117,213 

73,207 

41,658 

60,911 

20,289 

73,804 

X7,90d 

Bntish Malaya 

*9,332 

*6,436 

7,803 

1,410 





Oz<w»ha<ilftvftlriA 



24,281 

1,173 

6,229 

6,361 

16,881 

2,482 

Einland, 

10,717 

7,136 

6,366 

2,661 

12.138 

3,404 

17,506 

6,323 

Erancft 

15i508 

131,041 

78,866 

9Z129 

120^ 136 

88,130 

170,319 

84,025 

Germany 

440,200 

isisTS 

246,502 

U,161 

240,566 

4,382 

204,798 

4,142 

Greece 

6,770 

2,283 

8,164 

6,181 

9,122 

4,865 

7,318 

4,629 

Hungary 


1,376 

^993 

4,388 

81$ 

Italy 

53,524 

48,428 

47,667 

47,779 

70,647 

i 

61, 660 j 

72,262 

61,434 

Japan 

6,321 

710 

23,919 






Eussia 

HO, 143 

96,361 






Spain 

19,119 

17,467 

17,442 

11,738 

22,560 

18,1111 

10,293 

27,541 

Sweden 

26,662 

24,130 

21,873 

21,879 

29,268 

24,793 

38,699 

21,667 

United Kingdom „ 

107,350 

38,100 

80,006 

18,600 

116,611 

27,019 

149,984 

28,669 

United States 

514,249 

26,432 

348,047 

30,677 

543,487 

28,700 

608,481 

36,012 

Other countries--. 

54,823 

200,817 

13,609 

25,162 

6,926 

36,982 

5,691 

27,218 

Total-- 

1,969,621 

1,991,356 

1,120,648 

1,100,685 

1,366,124 

1,332,078 j 

1,442,1301 

1 

WOH 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch Official sources 


1 than 500 pounds » Six months. « Eight months, May-December. 

Java and Madura only. * Singapore only. 
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TabIiB 592. — Hides f heavy native steer: Average price per pound at Chicago. 1910-- 

im 

PACKER HIDES 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee, 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

$0.17 

$0.16 

$0.14 



$0JL8 

^116 

$0 16 

$0 16 

$0 16 

$0 15 

$0 14 

$0 16 

1911 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

1912 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.19 

. 2ft 

.20 

.20 

19 

18 

1913 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.18 

•.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.18 

1914 

,18 

.18 

.18 

Tii 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.30 

1915 

.23 

.23 

.21 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.25 

.24 

1916 

.23 

.23 

,22 

.23 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.28 

.32 

.33 

.28 

1917 

.32 

.31 

.30 

.30 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.34 

.35 

.35 

.32 

1918 

.32 ! 

.29 

.26 

.27 

.31 1 

.33; 

.33 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.29 

.29 

.30 

1919 : 

.28 i 

.281 

.28 

.31 

.37 

.41 

.50 

.53 

.46 

.48 

.47 

.40 

.40 

1920 

.40 1 

.40 

.37 1 

.36 

.36 ! 

.36 

.31 

.28 

.28 

.26 

.22 

.20 

.32 

Av. 1914-1920 

.28 ! 

.27 

.28 ‘ 

.26 

.29 1 

.30 

.31 

.31 

.30 

.30 

.30 

,29 

.29 

1921 

.17 i 

.15 

"TlT 

.11 

Ti2 

.14 

.14 

,1A 

.14 

.15 

Tie' 

.16 

Vii 

1922 

.16 i 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.20 

.21 1 

.23 

.23 

.21 ! 

.18 

1923 

.20 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.17 

1924 

.14 1 

.16 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.12i 

.13 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 1 

.15 


COUNTRY HIDES 


1910 

$ ai 4 

$0.13 

$0.12 

$0.13 

$ ai 2 

$0.12 

$0.11 

$0.12 

$0.13 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$0.11 

$0.12 

1911 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.12 

1912 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

a 4 

1913 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.14 

a 4 

.15 

.16 

.16 

,.17 

.17 

.16 

.16 

1914 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17' 

” 17 

.19 

20 

” l 7 

1915 

,20 

.20 

.18 

.17 

A7 

,18 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.20 

1916 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.21 

,23 

.27 

.26 

.21 

1917 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.24 

.28 

.29 

.26 

.26 

1918 

.23 

,21 

.17 

.19 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.22 

.22 

.23 

1919 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.34! 

,43 i 

.47 

.41 

.38 

.36 

.28 

32 

1920 

.33 

.33 

.30 

.28 

.28 

,24 

.23 1 

.20 i 

.19 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.24 

Av. 1914-1920. 

.22 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.24 1 

'•^1 

.25 

.24 

,24 : 

.24 

>22 

.23. 

1921 

.13 

.11 

.10 

- .09 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

,09 

.10 

.1(1 

40 

1922 L 

.10 

.09 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.11 

.13 

.14 

.14 1 

.16 

.16 

.14 

* a 2 

1923. 

as 

.13 

as 

.14 

.14 

.12 

.11 

.11 

.lOj 

ao 

.08 

.08 

.11 

1924 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

- .08 

.09 

ai 

.11 i 

.12 

.13 

. .13 

.la 


Divisicm of Statistical aa4 Historical Research. Ocmpiled from data in **Hide and Leather.*' 


HORSES AND MULES 


Table 593. — Horses and mides: Number and value onfarnis. United States^ 
January 1 , 1910-1996 



Horses 

Mules 

Jan. 1— 

Number 

Price i5sr 
head Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Number 

Pri<» per 
head Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan.l 

191ft, Apr, IS 

Thmcndt 

l&JSS 

20,277 

J)olkr$ 

108.03 

Thmmd 

doUm 

2, 142, 524 
2,259,981 

Thmanii 

1323 

JkiUaxs, 

12020 

Thmmd 

di^s 

606,049 

1911 

la 46 

126,92 

541 359 

1912 

20,509 

106.94 

2,172,694 

2,278,222 

1362 

1886 

1449 

120.51 

. 526,657 
545,245 

1913 

20; 667 
20^982 
21, 195 
21, 159 
21,210 
21, 666 

no. 77 

m 31 

1914- 

m32 

2,291,638 

123.85 

, 661,017 

1916 

103.33 

2,190,162 

1479 

112.36 

503,271 

101ft 

10L60 

^149,786 

2,182,307 

2,246,970 

2,114,897 

1,907,646 

1593 

113.83 

522,834 

1917— — 

m89 

1723 

1873 

1954 

118.16 

5^006 

1918 

' 10124 

128.81 

627„679 

m,m 

m,m 

1010 __ 

21,482 
19, 766 

98,46 

135.83 

1920 

96.61 

6,427 

148-42 



Av, 1914-19201-'- 

21,047 

102.38 

2,151764 

1785 

126.© 


1921 

19. SOS 

8131 ! 

1,619,423 

5,468! 

> iia© 

mm 

1922 - 

mm 

70.64 

1,341186 

5,467! 

88.09 

_ lam 

1923 - 

69.83 

1,15729 

5,486 

: 85.94 

1094 , , , 

6146 

1,163,914 

6,446 

8118 

458,463 

19261 

62.95 

1107,248 

6,411 

80.60 

436,122 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are cens^ returns, 
i Preliminary. 



980 ’ y etvfboolc of thi 1 ^("partmtni of Agrleulhire. WHJi, 

Tablk 594. — llox^c^ and mukf$: Number and ixduc on farms^ by ^tateht January 

), im aid im 


State 

Nnmbcr. 
Jnn. 1 

Horw'S 

Average 
I)rico per 
head, 

Jan. 1 * 

Furm value, 
Jan. 3 

Number, 
J«n. 1 

Mule.*- 

Avcrug( , 
price per 
head, 1 
Jan, 1 ! 

l* unii vaiuc , 
Jar 1 

1924 

1925' 

1\»24 

1926 

1924 

1925> 

1924 

19261 

1924 

1 

1925 

1924 

1926J 






Thour 

Thou- 





Thovr 

Thou- 


Thou.- 

Thou- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

sand 

sand 

Thoitr 

ThoUr 

JOol- 

DoU 

sand 

sand 


Bands 

aandft 

lars 

lars 

dollars 

dollars 

sands 

sands 

lars 

lars 

dollars 

doUm 


88 

88 

122.00 

118.00 

10,730 

10,384 








34 

82 

111. 00 

103.00 

3,774 

3,290 








74 

73 

104.00 

102.00 

7,690 

7', 440 








40 

44 

136.00 

123.00 

6,250 

6,412 








6 

5 

123.00 

122.00 

788 

010 








30 

34 

128.00 

125.00 

4,608 

4,250 







Now York 

506 

4^: 

110.00 

100.00 

55,560 

51, 410 

7 

7 

il3. 00 

110.00 

791 

770 

New Jersey 

70 

07: 

115.00 

109.00 

8,060 

7,303 

6 

6 

i 2 aoo 

122.00 

720 

732 

Pennsylvania 

476 

466 

99.00 

94.00 

47,124 

48,804 

56 

54 

naoo 

103. 00 

6,060 


Delaware 

26 

24 

08.00 

73.00 

1,578 

1,762 

9 

9 

a 00 

88.00 

747 

792 

Maryland- 

135 

132 

77.00 

74.00 

10,395 

9,768 

33 

33 

101.00 

92.00 

3,833 

3,035 

Virginia 

285 

276 

77.00 

70.00 

21,945 

19,320 

97 

96 

loaoo 

90.00 

9,700 

8,640 

West Virginia 

169 

187 

79.00 

75.00 

12,561 

31,776 

16 

16 

87.00 

84.00 

1,306 

1,260 

North Carolina 

103 

158 

103.00 

98.00 

16,789 

16,484 

260 

260 

moo 

118.00 

33,280 

30,680 

South Carolina 

64 

02 

103.00 

96.00 

6,692 

6,952 

213 

216 

134.00 

121.00 

28,542 

26,016 

Georgia 

89 

86 

83.00 

80.00 

7,387 

7,396 

371 

376 

109,00 

114.00 

40,439 

42,760 

Florida 

37 

36 

101.00 

97.00 

3,737 

3,492 

43 

43 

141.00 

moo 

6,063 

fi,»34 

Ohio 

763 

748 

80.00 

84.00 

61,040 

62,832 

32 

32 

89.00 

88.00 

2,848 

2,816 

Indiana - 

682 

665 

66.00 

67.00 

45,012 

43*885 

101 

101 

7a 00 

70.00 

7,070 

7,070 

Illinois 

1,148 

1, 126 

67.00 

07,00 

76,916 

76,376 

170 

167 

73.00 

72.00 

12,410 

12,024 

Michigan 

670 

642 

80.00 

82.00 

46,600 

44,444 

6 

6 

84.00 

83.00 

604 

498 

Wisconsin 

624 

606 

90.00 

87 00 

59,904 

62,636 

4 

4 

83.00 

84.00 

332 

335 

Minnesota 

862 

843 

71,00 

76.00 

00,492 

63,226 

10 

10 

78. 00 

saoo 

780 

800 

Iowa 

1,241 

,1,220 

74.00 

7a 00 

91,834 

86,030 

97 

97 

77.00 

73.00 

7,460 

7,081 

Missouri 

826 

793 

4a 00 

4a 00 

39,648 

36,478 

360 

369 

63.00 

oaoo 

23,2*17 

22 140 

North Dakota-,-- 

781 

; 766 

49,00 

53.00 

88,269‘ 

40, 646 

8 

8 

61.00 

63.00 

48S 

WH 

South Dakota 

746 

745 

48.00 

4a 00 

36,76C) 

84,270 

14 

14 

61.00 

63,00 

864 

854 

Nebraska.. 

883 

857 

55.00 

55.00 

48,665 

47, 136 

114 

no 

69.00 

69.00 

7,866 

8,004 

Kansas 

958 

920 

41,00 

44,00 

89,278 

40,480 

286 

272 

66.00 

67.00 

16,730 

15,504 

Kentucky 

344 

334 

66.00 

50.00 

19,264 

16,700 

278 

272 

66.00 

60.00 

18,348 

16,320 

Tennessee 

800 

291 

60.00 

oaoo 

19,800 

17,40(J 

336 

320 

78.00 

70.00 

20, 208 

22,820 

Alabama 

123 

121 

77.00 

69.00 

9,471 

8,340 

314 

314 

911,00 

89.00 

31, 086 

27,916 

Mississippi- 

190 

180 

69.00 

61.00 

13, no 

10,980 

308 

308 

95.00 

87.00 

20, 260 

26,796 

Louisiana 

too 

150 

6({.00 

60.00 

10*660 

%m 

180 

IHU 

93. 00 

8it. 00 

16, 740 

16,020 

Texas 

980 

980 

55.00 

53.00 

63,900 

61,940 

854 

864 

86. 00 

81,CX» 

73.444 

69, 174 

Oklahoma 

653 

033 

34.00 

38.00 

22,202 

24,054 

337 

330 

5;i. (X) 

58,00 

17,861 

19, 140 

Arkansas 

218 

218 

42.00 

1 43,00 

9,160 

8,938 

328 

328 

61.00 

(W. 00 

20,008 

20,604 

Montana 

611 

593 

31,00 

1 3a0(] 

18,941 

17,790 

9 

9 

55.00 

50.00 

495 

450 

Wyoming 

190 

180 

30.00 

\ 28.00 

6,700 

5,040 

3 

3 

55.00 

61,00 


153 

Coloraxio 

40Q 

384 

42.00 

1 40.00 

16.800 

15,300 

30 

30 

58.00 

54,00 

2,088 

1,944 

Now Moxico... 

176 

167 

' 39. OC 

1 37.00 

6,864 

a 179 

21 

21 

oacx) 

68.00 

1,260 

1,218 

Arisjona- — — 

130 

16C 

1 62.0C 

1 5S.0C 

8,060 

7,64C 

12 

12 

93.00 

84.00 

1, 116 

1,008 

Utah- 

124 

IK 

) 62. OC 

) 58.00 

7,688 

6,902 

3 

3 

69.00 

65.00 

177 

166 

Nevada - 

47 

44 

1 M,(K 

) 54.00 

^638 

2,370 

2 

2 

66.00 

67.00 

UO 

114 

Idaho 

. 266 

25S 

\ 50. 0( 

) 43.00 

13,250 

10,836 

^ 8 

7 

63.00 

63.00 

504 

371 

Washington . _ 

230 

22« 

; 7a o( 

) 60.00 

10, 100 

13,886 

1 22 

22 

78.00 

eaoo 

1,716 

1462 

Oregon. 

. 230 

221 

l 69. OC 

) 64.00 

1^870 

1A144 

i 13 

IS 

71,00 

71.00 

023 

923 

Oalnomia 

323 

ZVi 

f 83.0( 

) 7aoc] 

2^809 

24*092 

! 62 

62 

1103.00 

91.00 

a386 

6,642 

United States 

.18,069 

17,58S 

) 64. 4f 

i 62.9C 

1,163,914 

= l,lU7,24i: 

i 6,446 

6,411 

, Si 18 

saeti 

458,463 

436, m 


Bivisioa of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^ As reported by farmers. 

* PreUminary. 
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Table d95 * — Horses and nudes: Estimated -yearly losses v&t LOGO from disease, 

1888-m4 


Year ended 
Apr. 80— 

Leases 

per 

1,000 

Year ended 
Apr. 30— 

Losses 

per 

1,000 

Year ended 
Apr. 30— 

losses 

per 

1,000 

Year ended 
Apr, 30— 

Losses 

per 

1,000 

1888 

18.3 

14.6 

16.4 

16.6 

16.3 

17.0 

21.0 

22.3 
202 

21.3 

1898 

20.0 
23.4 
103 
10 2 
20.2 

19.7 

19.6 
17.9 

17.7 
109 

1908 . 

17.1 
10 2 

19.9 
19.0 

21.9 

22.6 

206 

191S 

16.6 

15.7 

17.8 

14.7 

15.7 

15.0 

102 

1889 

1899 


1919 

1890-- 

1900 

1910- 

1920 

1891 

1901 

mn 

1921 

1892 

1902 

1912 

1922 

1893 

1903 i 

1Q13 

1923 

1894 

1904 

1914 

1924 

1896 

1905 

1915 


1890 

1906 

1916 

17.6 

16.9 

1897 

1907 

1917 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on May 1 for year ending 
Apr. 30. 

1 Including mules since idi2. 

Table 696 . — Horses and mules: Receipts at principcd markets and at all markers 
reportedf 1900-ld$4 

[Thousands— i, e., (WO omitted) 


Year 

Ohi- 

oago 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Port 

Worth 

Kan- 

sas 

Oity 

Oma* 

ha 

St. 

Jo- 

seph 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

All 

othear 

mar- 

kets 

repewt- 

mg‘ 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing! 

1900 

99 

23 

146 

if) 

103 

60 

13 

27 

31 

601 



1901 

109 

17 

129 

i^) 

97 

36 

23 

15 

18 

444 



1902 

102 

24 

109 

5 

77 

42 

20 

8 

19 

406 



1903 

• 101 

19 

129 

10 

67 

63 

20 

8 

■ 12 

419 



1904 

106 

13 

181 

18 

68 

47 

29 

6 

4 

472 



1906, 

127 

16 

178 

18 

86 

45 

32 

6 

U> 

693 



1906-.L 

127 

17 

166 

21 

70 

42 

28 

9 

19 

499 



1907 

102 

11 

nr 

19 

62 

44 

27 

15 

16 

413 



1908 

92 

11 

109 

12 

56 

40 

23 

7 

13 

863 



1909-..-, 

91 

15 

122 

21 

68 

32 

23 

6 

15 

393 



1910 

83 

16 

130 

34 

70 

30 

28 

5 

16 

412 



mil 

106 

13 

171 

37 

85 

32 

42 

8 

17 

615 



1912 

93 

16 

164 

49 

73 

S3 

39 

5 

10 

481 



1913 

91 

16 

167 

67 

82* 

32 

32 

5 

10 

482 



1914_ 

106 

17 

148 

48 

87 

81 

26 

6 

10 

478 



1916-..- 

165 

72 

271 

55 

102 

42 

41 

10 

22 

780 

327 

1,107 

1916 — 

205 

63 

267 

79 

123 

27 

27 

12 

17 

810 

688 

1,478 

1917 

107 

20 

280 

116 

128 

33 ! 

84 

10 

29 

766 

720 

1,476 

1918 

$8 

15 1 

242 

79 

86 

22 

39 

7 

23 

600 

616 

1,216 

1919 

46 

23 1 

260 

60 

83 

i 26 

43 

11 

16 

667 

611 

1,068 

1920-1 

43 

18 

141 

45 

72 

I 19 

30 

10 

23 

401 

324 

f 25 

1921 

34 

10 * 

. 68 

13 

30. 

7 

12 

5 

7 

136 

131 

317 

m 

32 

13 ' 

95 

29 

38 

9 

18 

2 

8! 

242 

201 

443 

1923-1 

26 

23 

102 

68 

43 

17 

15 

3 

15 1 

302 

249 

651 

1924- - 

21 

37 

64 

46 

36 

12 

U 

4 

14 1 

245 

223 

468 

1924 













January 

1 

2 ! 

15 

10 

5 

1 

2 

<«) 

1 

37 

40 

77 

February 

3 

2 

8 

, 6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

28 

80 

58 

March 

4 

3 i 

4 { 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

‘ 21 

18 

89 

April 

2 

1 ; 

a 

2 

2 

(9 

1 

CO 

1 

12 

13 

% 

May .. _ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


0 I 


8 

7 

15 

June 

1 

2 

2 

(») 

(8) 

0 


» 

M 

5 

9 

14 

July _ 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

(«) 

1 

1 

11 

5 

16 

August 

1 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

(?) 

2 

22 

9 

31 

September 

2 

6 

' 7 

7 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

29 

21 

60 

October 

1 

5 

5 

6 

4 

3 

2 

0 

1 

26 

% 

62 

November 

1 

4 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 

M 

2 

34 

24 

48 

December 

2 

3 

• 

6 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

21 

43 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stock* 
yard companies; subse^juent figures compiled from dataof the reporting service of the Livestock, MeatSt 
and Woo) Division. 

Not in operation. ® N ot over 500. 


1 Figures prior to 1915 not available. 
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Table 597. — Horses and mules: Beceipts at public stockyards in the United States. 

1915-im 


Market 


Albany, N. Y— . 
Amarillo, Tex — 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md 

Boston, Mass 

BufEalo, N. y.— 
Cheyenne, Wyo.. 
Chicago, III 


Cincinnati, Ohio-... 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo — 
Detroit, Mich.... 

East Bt. Louis, 111 

El Paso, Tex.. „. 


BvansviIl6,Ind.- 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex — 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Jacksonville, Fla... 


Jersey City, N. J. 

Kansas City, Mo... 

Knoxville, Term 

Lancaster, Pa.... 


Laredo, Tex. 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

Louisville, Ky 

Marion, Ohio 


Memphis, Tenn.. _ 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Montgomery, Ala.. 
Nashville, Tenn— , 
New Orleans, La- 


New York, N. T.— 
North Salt Lake, 

Utah- 1 

Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma, Okla 

Om^a,Nebr 


1915 


Number 


6,006 

” 3,”968 

3,237 

12,280 


165,253 

30,425 


71,870 


27^612| 


1916 


Number 

6,0141 

14,390 


13,901 

8,106 

56,482 


206,449 

19,671 


221 

62,800 


266,818 


668 


63,640 79,209 

28,203 29,444 


62,122 

102,153 

7,040 

1,017 


2,800 


1,126 


17,447 


Pasco, Wash 

Peoria, m , 

Philadelphia, Pa...J 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Portland, Oreg 


Pueblo, Colo 

Kichmond, Va 

Koanoke, va 

St. Joseph, Mo... 
St. Paul, Minn... 


San Antonio, Tex— . 

Seattte, Wash 

Sioux City, Iowa,— 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
Spokane, Wash 


Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans 


Total 1, 106, 601 


86,954 

41,679 


7,214 

48,340 

4,688 

8,359 


41,264 

10,091 

14,094 


21,742 


3,657 


14,472 

7,509 


164,721 

123,141 

7,378 

1,417 


39,816 

1,714 


15,865 

852 

8,629 

1,786 


47,381 

27,486 


764 

11,002 

53,606 

2,904 


17,614 


41,105 

20 

16,717 


6,493| 

1 , 

178 
17,146 
49, 717 


11,477,983 


1917 


Number 

3,303, 

13,307 


23,126 

7,442 

627 

16,515 

6,639 

107,311 

27,279 


19,768 

13,755 

279,837 

16,062 


116,233 

61,692 

131 

70,268 

127,823 

8,254 

8,342 


14,127 


1,849 

7,169 

74,280 

2,614 

7,674 

1,981 

26,425 


1918 


Number 


14,665 

78,160 

83,219 

8,670 

263 

10^034 

3,824 

87,820 

18,621 
4, 

74 

14,599 

3,644 

241,761 

9,126 

1,080 


78,881 

19,608 


42,186 

84,628 

6,430 

11,228 


82,781 


637 

9,892 

89,073 


6,666 

25,004 


27,206 33, 

11,777 


% 

31,8981 


7,125| 

1 , 
1,566 
19,312 
27,089 


1,476,854 


16,967 

141 

33,116 

2,186 

24,102 

103,818 

656 

807 

1,673 

18,809 

12,687 

22,212 

169 
125 
7, 
36,266 
2,483 

3,798 

23,970 


6,641 

29,955 

420 

23,306 

243 

4,733 

1,789 
396 
11, 160 
16,300 


11,216,776 


1919 


Number 


15,014 

60,327 


4,961 

276 

18,594 

2,076 

46,762 

18,880 
6,""'' 


250,311 

16,295 

1, 135 


9,080 

18 

10,674 


7, 214 
2,068 


11,274 

977 


1,879 


1920 


Num- 

ber 


12,804 

25,931 

7,056 

4,313 


22,626 

1,782 


14,181 

6,680 


17, 
2,584 
1141,230 
13,931 

962 


45,362 

8,814 


2,624 

71,797 

4,160 

3,432 


97,426 

368 

1,962 

1,484 

6,467 

9,961 

26,201 

380 

171 

7,222 

17,992 

2,308 

3,812 

26,100 


Num- 

ber 

40 

2,060 

3,U9 

905 

2,284 


23,687 

965 

33,723 


2,300 


67,756 

9,674 

43 


18,086 

2,710 


1,602 
30,453 
2,276 
1,-*' 


43,380 

11,228 

29,881 

923 

16,272 

253 


2,788 

30 

16,760 

16,347 


1,067,697 


9,031 

2,444 

8,006 

2,246 

11,969 

20,672 

1,264 

1,723 

1,641 

6,630 

6,847 

18,751 


6,792 

20,472 

1,887 

3,563 
16, 167 


20,768 

10,488 

24,673 

671 


176 

2,635 

4,668 

60 

24,714 

7,512 


724,8111 


1 , 

14,770 

1,243 

4,002 

101 

61 

668 


1,460 

1,824 

6,779 

126 

501 

2,731 

10^742 

1,042 

867 

10,266 


1922 


Num- 

ber 


3,331 

7,966 

269 

2,463 


21,159 

3,264 

31,689 

4,248 

2,020 


13,485 

821 

96,048 

6,106 

192 


28,610 

2,481 

14 

1,267 

38,310 

4,057 

1,790 


18,366 

1,366 

26,065 

4,244 

1,100 

62 
22,591 
, 1,847 
101,636 
6,758 

412 

2 

68,437 

1,409 

164 

678 


2,718 

914 


1,878 


11,680 

4,848 

6,314 

292 

7,202 

69 

761 

960 

43 

l(t885 


1,007 

1,716 

1,387 

4,798 

8,871 


4761 
2| , . ^ 

14,131 

1,076 

1,314 
13, 161 


16,961 

2,053 

9,212 

443 

7,964 

376 

1,103 


17,936 


317,445 442,646 


Nim- 

ber 


6, 230 
J3,865 
471 
2,714 


Num- 

ber 

33 

6,994 

35,196 

182 

1,410 


9,122 

2,603| 

801 

130 

2,487 

480 

60,216 

1,502 

4,801 


2,340 

2,887 

2,369 

8,321 

16,809 


351 

2,902 

12,442 

1,388 

1,429 

16,186 

22 

16,190 

10,631 

413 

14,921 

370 


442 

64 


431 


550,703 


1924 


12,312 

1,406 

21,030 


440 

117 

30,844 

2,572 

64,013 

6,879 

701 


48,071 

1,209 


1,771 


6,990 

1,474 


24 

1,344 


47,283 

1,673 


667 

2,280 

2,808 

1,970 

10,155 

12,436 

235 

691 

2,066 

8,3m 

2,039 

2,071 

8,m 


11,006 

3,578 

14,406 

607 

13,935 

189 


297 

18 

21,358 


467,703 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Moats, and Wool Division. 

1 Includes only those markets which have been totally disoontinizod. 


k 
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Tablh 698.— Horses and mvles: Receipts at aU pMic stockyards, 1915-19S4 


[Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1916--.. 

97 

96 

95 

88 

98 

103 

94 

74 

85 

Ill 

97 

70 

1, 107 

1916-— 

118 


111 

84 

120 

104 

162 

138 

136 

153 

129 

115 

1,478 


148 

96 

117 

93 

68 

mm 

83 

68 

129 

236 

223 

163 

1,476 

1918.... 

161 

149 

133 

44 

36 

46 

53 

84 

128 

162 

146 

76 

1,216 

1919.... 

116 

87 

71 

63 

37 

43 

53i 

92 

148 


146 

93 

1,068 

tliJiM 

146 

112 

87 

48 

43 

34 

38 


62 

40 

23 

17 

725 

1921- — 

36 

41 

44 

26 

18 

14 

11 


22 

36 

29 

26 

317 

1922-.. 

48 

37 

47 

29 

21 1 

16 

17 

24 

41 

61 

65 

47 

443 

1923- - 

86 

64 

61 

36 

20i 

14, 

17 

32 

60 i 

76 

69 

47 

651 

1924— 

77 

68 

39 

26! 

16 

14 

16 

31 

60 

52 

48 

43 

46$ 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


Table 699. — Harm and mvles: Imports^ exports, and prices, 1896-19^4^ 


Imports of horses 


Exports of horses 


Exports of mules 


Year 

ended 

June 30— Num- 
ber 


Average 

import Number 
price 
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Tabi»b 600« — Hortef* and mules: Farm price per head) by age groupS) United States^ 

Jan. i, m4-im 


Jan. 1— 


1894- . 

1896- 
I89t>-. 

1897- 

1898- 

1899- 

1900- 

1901- 

1902- 

1903- , 

1904- 

1906- 

1906- 

1907- 

1908- 

1909- 

1910- 

1911- 

1912- . 

1913- 

1914- 

1916- 

1916- 

1917- 

1918- 

1919- 

1920- 

1921- 

1922- 

1923- 

1924- 
1926- 


litmsea 

Mules 

Under 1 

land 

2 yours 

Under 1 

1 and 

undor 2 

2 yours 

year old 

years 

and over 

year old 

years 

and over 

$20.19 

$30.20 

$67,32 

‘ $2a79 

$39.11 

$7^99 

14,79 

22.39 

4a 60 

19.79 

29.26 

5a 01 

18.49 

2a 29 

39.73 

17.87 

2a 46 

6a 61 

iao7 

19.47 

37.77 

laoe 

24.94 

4a 96 

14.94 

21.76 

4a 78 

iao3 

20.17 

6446 

16.61 

24.06 

44.40 

lasi 

27,20 

6161 

19.44 

2a 67 

63.01 

22 71 

32.87 

62.21 

20.44 

80.69 

67.63 

2a 14 

87,74 

69.66 

22.02 

3a 89 

6a 90 

27,01 

8a56 

7a 61 

25.08 

39.21 

67.46 

31.96 

47.73 

7a 07 

26.86 

42.19 

vaes 

84.89 

6L73 

8494 

2a 06 

4a 67 

7a 30 

37.86 

6a 93 

94 13 

82.91 

61.36 

87.36 

4a 46 

64,36 

ioao4 

39.12 

61,77 

101.02 

61.35 

7473 

120.82 

0) 

0) 

0 ) 


0 ) 

0) 


^*^63 

iia57 

^^76 

%«, 

12a 96 

4a 09 

7a 68 

120.04 

‘ 69.89 

said 

13a 11 

4a 76 

71.96 

114,24 

1 6a 12 

saoo 

129,48 

4a 76 

7a64 

121.06 

1 50.81 

8a 66 

13405 

47.96 

74,87 

119.77 

67.46 

8a87 

133. 76 

4^36 

7a 62 

iiaio 

6t80 

7a 46 

124 46 

44.30 

69.08 

111.34 

5t69 

7a 82 

12a 66 

4a 17 

70.21 

m64 

5a 98 

80,28 

12a 17 

4a 20 

7a 21 

114.30 

67.61 

8a32 

139.88 

42.62 

66.94 

ioai7 

69.14 

89.14 

147.66 

87.22 

6a88 

10a63 

60.12 

9a 48 

16a 64 

81,67 

49,72 

90.70 

47.49 

7476 

124 89 

2a32 

41.24 

7a02 

8a 18 

6a 04 

0a44 

2ai4 

41.01 

7a 07 

84.20 

6464 

93.19 

24.03 

87.88 

69.34 

81.71 

4a 43 

9461 

24.07 

87.66 

67.68 

81.41 

47.18 

87.62 


Uivision of Crop and 3Livo6to<^ Estimatesi. 
3No data. 


Tabi^b 601. — Horses: Farm prico per /teadj 16th of morUh, United States. 

1910-ld$4 


Year 

J^an. 

Fob. 

Mur, 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aut?. 

Wept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Wontht* 
o<l uv- 
oruye 

1010 

ion 

1912 

1913 

$140 

143 

134 

140 

$147 

144 

137 

146 

$160 

146 

140 

140 

$164 

147 
142 

148 

$148 

146 

144 

146 

$181 

146 

145 

146 

$148 

130 

142 

143 

$148 

141 

142 
141 

$J45 

139 

HI 

141 

$144 

137 
HO 

138 

$143 

136 

139 

136 

$141 

134 

139 

136 

$140 

141 
HO 

142 

Av, 1910-1913--. 

139 

144 

145 

148 

146 

147 

143 

143 

142 

140 

138 

137 

142 

1914 

137 

139 

138 

138 

139 

136 

137 

135 

132 

"^laf 

130 


136 

1916 

130 

132 

132 

132 

133 1 

132 

134 

131 

181 

129 

127 



1916 

128 

129 

131 

133 

134 1 

132 

133 

131 

131 

130 

129 


130 

1917 

129 

131 

133 

136 

138 

137 

136 

132 

132 

130 

129 

129 

132 

1918 

130 

133 

137 

137 

136 

135 

132 

131 

128 

126 

122 

121 

130 

1919 

120 

121 

124 

127 

■£i!l 

127 

127 ! 

126 

*119 

114 

113 

113 

X21 

1920 

118 

123 

127 

131 

132 

Kiil 

127 i 

124 

119 

112 

103 


119 

Av. 1914-1920— 

127 

130 

. 132 

133 

134 

133 

132 

130 

127 

126 

122 

121 

128 

1921 - 

96 

98 

101 

■ea 

98 

'98 

94 

iT 

89 

L_^ 

82* 

iT 

92 

1922 

82 

84 

86 

87 

89 

as 

88 

86 

84 

81 

79 

79 

84 

1923 

81 

86 

86 

IHl 

88 

87 

86 

78 

82 

80 

78 

76 

82 

1924- 

73 

74 ' 

76 

76 

78 

77 

77 

79 

78 

77 

■ 

73 

76 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, as reported by country dealers. 
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Table %0I2.— Horses: Farm price per head, 15th of month, hy States, 19H 


State 

Jan, 

16 

Feb, 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

15 

June 

16 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov, 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Ay. 

Maine 

$160 

$160 

$100 

$166 

$156 

$150 

$162 

$164 

$151 

$156 

$150 

$146 

$164 

New Hampshire 

130 

126 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 


148 

Kyi 


100 

132 

Vermont 

130 

125 

120 

121 

116 

no 

■liiil 


mM\ 


96 

93 

no 

Massachusetts 

140 






m 

lAA 





138 

Ehode Island 






160 



125 

130 

139 

Connecticut 

ISO 

i«) 

140 

145 

146 

160 

iii 

ISO 

IH 

160 

163 

166 

148 

New York 

120 

120 

122 

120 

120 

115 

117 

120 

118 

116 

112 

114 

118 

New Jersey 

126 

120 

126 

126 

126 

130 

■ 1 

133 

135 

mm 

Ktll 

146 

131 

Pennsylvania 

100 

106 

no 

112 

no 

lOS 

t 1 

■El 

108 

■19 



108 

Delaware 

‘70 

70 

70 

72 

70 

76 

76 

76 

75 



72 

72 

Maryland 

76 

76 

74 

76 

78 

76 

74 

80 

78 

76 

80 

78 

77 

Virginia 

80 

80 

82 

83 

80 

80 

78 

81 

83 

85 

82 

78 

81 

West Virginia 

80 

80 

85 

87 

88 

90 

88 

86 

84 

80 

81 

79 

84 

North Carolina 

102 

100 

100 

100 

106 

106 

104 

103 

102 

■6^ 

100 

96 

101 

South Carolina 

103 

102 

100 

100 

101 

98 

99 

95 


96 


95 

98 

Georgia 

90 

90 

92 

91 

89 

90 

88 

90 


80 


77 

87 

Florida 

100 

97 

100 

98 

100 

98 



96 

90 

85 

Aft 

96 

Ohio 

90 

92 

96 

96 

100 

95 

97 

97 

96 

90 

92 

mm 

94 

Indiana 

72 

73 

75 

78 

76 

73 

71 

76 

73 

71 

69 

71 

73 

Illinois 

76 

76 

78 

80 

82 

80 

82 

82 

86 

83 

80 

75 

80 

Michigan 

06 

94 

96 

96 

98 

100 


97 

96 

lOO 

102 


98 

Wisconsin 

102 

104 

106 

108 

109 

110 


no 

112 

109 

106 


107 

Minnesota 

- 78 

80 

85 

86 

88 

90 

92 

98 

mM 

HI 

89^ 


88 

Iowa- 

89 

88 

90 

92 

93 

93 

94 

96 

98 

98 

94 


93 

Missouri 

60 

62 

63 

64 

64i 

62 

66 

66 

66 

52 

52 


S3 

North Dg^ota 

66 

58 

60 

63 

64 

66 

65 

69 

68 

70 

70 

66 

64 

South Dakota 

63 

65 

66 

68 

70 

69 

67 

66 

67 

63 

61 

60 

65 

Nebraska 

70 

72 

76 

78 

SO 

79 

79 

83 

80 

76 

73 

70 

76 

Kansas ! 

60 

61 

63 

65 

67 

58 

60 

63 

60 

67 

55 

63 

56 

Kentucky 

63 

61 

62 

60 

62 

63 

64 

66 

63 

64 

60 

66 

62 

Tennessee 

67 

69 

70 

70 

72 

78 

71 

69 


66 

62 

59 

.,68 

Alabama 

74 

76 

77 

78 

80 

82 

79 

76 


67 

70 

65 

74 

Mississippi 

63 

64 

64 

63 

65 

67 

66 

70 


64 

67 

64 

65 

Louisiana 

68 

68 

68 

66 

68 

69 

Kl 

70 


66 

60 

65 

66 

Tflifis 

64 

61 

61 

60 

62 

63 

61 

60 

59 

67 

68 

69 

, 60 

Oklahoma--*. 

44 

45 

43 

46 

47 

47 

48 

47 

44 

45 

43 

46 

45 

Arkansas 

60 

51 

63 

64 

66 

54 

63 


53 

62 

63 

60 

54 

Montana 

44 

42 

43 

46 

46 

43 

46 


46 

44 

46 

43, 

, 44 

Wyoming- 

42 

43 

44 

48 

43 

45 

46 


49 

46 


40 

44 

Colorado 

64 

66 

67 

58 

60 

69 



62 

68 

60 

65 

68‘ 

Naw Mexico 

60 

68 

59 

67 

67 

67 

67 

55 





68 

Ariaona 

81 

78 

76 

72 

70 

68 

66 

70 


75 


1— 

72 

Utah 

85 

87 

88 

90 

90 

90 

86 

86 


81 

n 

H 

86 

Nft'Crt.dft - ^ 



96 







HUM 

ni 



Idaho 

70 

66 

67 

65 

66 

62 

60 

66 

67 

66 

■ 

59 

64 

Waflhington 

87 

83 

84 

82 

80 

80 

82 

87 

86 


77 

72 

82 

Oregon 

76 

76 

78 

75 

76 

76 

72 

K1 

78 

MM 

78 

73 

76 

Oalifomia 

94 

89 

90 

85 

86 

$8 

m 

100 


H 


" 91 

92 

United States-. 

.73.43 

7a 78 

76.46 

70.40 

77.66 

77.08 

77.47 

79.14 

7^33 

Q 

5 

72.93 

76.14 


Divirfon of Crop and Livestock Estimates, as reported by oountry detders. 
2fl288°— YBK 1924 63 
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Table 603. — Livestock in specified countries 


[Thousands — i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Date 

Cattle' 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

United States (see gen- 

Ian. 1, 1914 

56,800 

56,000 

42,200 

*3,030 

24,145 

4,719 

*123 



Jan 1,1924— 

68,600 

68,200 

38,800 

8 3,664 

10,969 

5,814 

87 


Alaska (on farms 










andnotonfSrms)-. 

Ian. 1,1910— 

1 


S 


9 



»46 


Ian. 1,1920— 

1 

1 

W 


1 


(*) 

8 111 


do — 

(*) 

1 


1 

4 



6 

Hawaii (on farms 









and not on farms)-. 

Apr. 16,1910- 

149 

91 

77 

5 

98 

9 

$ 



Ian. 1, 1920 

m 

99 

U 

5 

H 

11 

9 



1923 

7 



w 

(<) 

(0 



Porto Eico (on farms 







and not oh farms).. 

Apr. 16, 1910 - 

$16 

106 

6 


58 

5 

1 



Ian. 1, 1920- 

m 

m 

4 

58 

57 

7 

1 



do 

(S) 

4 



0) 




Virgin Islands: 









Nov. 1,1917— 

12 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 


Not on farms — 

do 



0 

(0 ^ 

0) 




Algeria.- - 

Sept., 1913 

1,108 

112 

8,811 

8,848 

216 

193 

272 

8202 


Sept,, 1923.— 

1,022 

111 

8,991 

3,768 

195 

174 

269 

8 197 

Andaman and Nicobar 











1923 

9 


1 

1 

(0 





lane 1, 1914 

95, $67 

9,901 

4S,995 

4, $95 

8,394 

m 

960 



Dec. 31,1922— 

97,065 

1,467 

96,909 

f 4,890 

'^9,469 

H9S 

1 989 


Australia 

Dec. 31,1913— 

11,484 

801 

85,057 

262 

2,622 



8 13 


Dec. 31, 1922— 

14,337 

986 

78,803 

230 


4 

13 

«U 

Anstrift 

Dec. 31, 1910 8 - 

2,85f 

1,932 

301 

239 

319 





Mar. 7,1923— 

2,163 

1,473 

597 

882 

282 




Azores and Madeira Is- 







lands— 

1900 

89 

93 

87 

38 

2 

8 

9 


Bahamas — 

1913 

2 

12 

12! 

5 

1 





191ft 

2 


14 

6 

1 




Barbados 

1913 





2 

4 

5 



1922 ... 1 





2 

4 

4 


Basutoland 

1911 



1,369 

989 

88 


i 



1921 

m 


1,854 

894 

159 

1 

5 


Beohuanaland Protecto- 







rate — 

1911 

$94 



158 

9 


9 



1921 

426 


120 

238 


2 

' 6 


Bfilginm , 

Deo. 31, 1910 * - 

1,926 

1,553 

189 

230 

325 

8 

60 



Dec. 31, 1923— 

1,603 

1,176 

M26 

033 

243 




Bolivia _ 

1910— 

734 

114 

1,446 

468 

97 

45 

173 


Brazil 

1912-13 

130,703 

18,401 

10,650 

10,049 

7,290 

3,: 

208 



Sept. 1,1920— 

i 94,971 

16, m 

7,93$ 

5,087 

6,m 


S05 


British Cameron 

1923 . 

12 

10 6 

31 

55 





British O-iiiana 

1913 

111 

14 

18 

14 

1 

2 

6 



1923 

102 

12 

16 

8 

2 

2 

5 


British South West Af- 










rica (former German 










Southwest Africa) 

1913 

2 oe 

s 

656 

617 

16 

14 

«1 


1923 

560 

6 

937 

924 

21 

2 

36 

0) 

Bulgaria U_ 

Dec. 31, 1910 8 . 

12,048 

640 

8, 651 

1,682 

425 

24 

147 


Dec. 31, 1920— 

i9,99S 

1,090 

8,99$ 

1,9$9 

$98 

96 

156 


Cape Verde Islands 

(PnrtiigtifiSA) 

1914 

s 

I 14 

4 

30 

1 

1 

lO 



191«^ 

i 

1 17 

e 

38 

1 

1 

17 


Canada. 

, luneSO, 1914— . 

6,037 

' 3,434 

2,a'5a 


2,948 





lune 15, 1923 

9,24f 

1 4,40f 

i 2,754 


3,631 

9 



Cayman Islands 





(British) 

1913 

2 

! 1 


(<) 






1922 

3 



(*) 


0) 

(') 


Ceylon 

. 1913 

11,484 

86 

i 90 

^203 

^ 5 



1923 

11,398 

60 

1 60 

168 

2 





1 Buffaloes included with cattle for countries reporting buffaloes. 

» Census 1910. 

» Census 1920. 

^Lessthan 500. 

» Includes 22,000 reindeer and 20,000 work dogs in 1910 and 93,000 reindeer and 18,000 work dogs in J920, 

« Camels, 
y Year 1921. 

8 Estimated for present boundaries. v. 

» Year 1920. 

io Data fear preceding year, 

1* The number of work animals only within present boundaries in 192i compared with the estimated 
number within the same territory in 1910, in parentheses, is as follows: Cattle, 875,000 (837,000) : bulTaloos, 
148,000 (150,000) ; horses, 174,000 (149,000) . 
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Table 603. — Livestock in specified countries — Coatinued 
[Thousandfr— i. e.* 000 omitted] 


Country 

Date 

Chile 

im.3 

China 

1922 

1914. 

Colombia. 

191613. . 

1915 

Costa Rica 

1921 

1914 

Cuba 

1923 

Dec. 31, 1913 
Dec. 31,1923-. 
Mai'. 31, 1914- 
Mar.31, 1923.. 

191 n-n 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dec. 31, 1920.. 
191.3-U 6 

Dominican Republic 

(Santo Domingo) 

Dominica (British) 

July 15, 1924.. 

May 15, 1921.. 
lim 

Dutch East Indies: 

Java and Madura. 

Outer possessions 

Dutch West Indies: 
Curacao and depend- 
encies- 

1922 

1915 

1921 

1916 

1921,..., 

1916 

Dutch Guiana or Suri- 
nam,.— - - 

1923 

Dee. 31, 1913. . 
Dec. 31, 1923- . 

1914 

Egypt 1“-. 

Bsthonia., - 

Sentember- 

October, 

1923. 

Summer, 1913 “ 
1023 

Eritrea (Italian) . ! 

1915 

Falkland Islands (Brit- 
ish) 

1922- 

1913 

Faroe Islands (Danish) . 

Fiji Islands (British) 

Finland-. 

1922 

1914_. 

1919 

1913 

1922 

September, 

1910. 

1922 

France 

Dec. 81, 1913 
Deo. 31, 1923-- 
1922 

French Cameron 

French EQuafcorial Af 
rica (French Congo)... 
French establishments 
in India. 

French Guiana.. 

1922 

1913-.;. 

1923 

1916 

French Indo-Ohina 

1916. 


1922 


Cattle 


Swine 


Sheep 


Goats. 


Horses 


[Mules 


2.084 
1,996 

21, 997 
15,973 
3,035 

9,m 

336 

426 

3,141 

5.085 
61 
47 

4,596 
4,377 
2,718 
2,"- 

^471 


184 

263 

76,819 

44,711 

711 


4,567 

4,569 

22,186... 

22,232... 

164 


525 


4,934 

4,401 

526 


201 


30 
34 
4,394 
3, 600 
139 


C^) 


37 

39 

2,516 

!« 12,201 

^715 

2,862 


13 269 
W256 
1,322 
986 
533 
302 


15,060 

71«. 

11,874 


8 

14 

11,169 

11,291 


97 


805 


842 

’iia 




816 

062 


613 

617 

553 


252^ m 


255 

177 

711 

1,221 

44 


7061 


1,421 

"'633 


331 

401 


(*) 

i 


1,686 

1,701 


um 

15,338 

13,749 

290, 

750 

161 

184 

14,6161 

laasol 


m 

378 

7,629 

5,406 


667 

112 


1,5S0 

1,571 
16, 176 
9,925 
298 


12 

1,610 

1,353 


2,663 

3,00^ 


7\ (*) 


1,128 




6B 

105 


8441 


591 

606 

548 

m 

1 

1 

S04 

273 

S£S 

429 


67 


2 

8 

46 

77 


(1) 


(*) 


40 


198. 

210 - 

2 

2 

4. 

4- 


6S\ 




566 

398 

3,359 

2^848 

15 


46^, 


70, 

nil. 


22 632 

22 603 


188 

192 




Mis- 

cella- 

neous 




“118 

“141 


«6l 

»68 


wi«r 

“»53 


1 Buffaloes Included with cattle for countries reporting buffaloes. 

s Census 1920. 

i Less than 500. 

« Camels. 

8 Estimated for present boundaries. 

1* Excludes provinces of Szechwan, Kwangtung, Yunnan, Kweichow, and Hunan in 1916. The number 
in these provmces in 1914 were estimated as foDows: Cattle, 8,476,000; swine, 33,794,000; sheep, 4,279, 000; 
horses, 567,000; asses, 163,000. 

« One ye ar of age and over , 30 per cent may be added for rough approximation of number under that age . 

H No ofScial estimate was made of hogs over 1 year, exclusive of boars and sows, for 1920. Assuming 
the percentage decrease in this class to be the same as that for all other swine an estimate has been made 
and included in the 1920 figure. 

1“ Excludes animals belonging to British Army. 

1“ Reindeer. 
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TabIiTS 603 . — Livextock in xpecifled countrims — Continued 


[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


1 









Mis- 

Country | 

Date 

Cattle 

Swiw 

Shwp 

Goats 

Horses 

Mulc^ 

Asses 

collar 

i 









neous 

f 

French West Africa: 











1922 

56 

17 

Ui 

164 

1 


i*) 



1922 

102 

43 

86 

106 

2 





1922 

380 

3 

91 

96 

3 


X 



1923 

400 

2 

600 

600 

40 


65 



1921 

219 


2. 106 

3 


47 

088 


1922 

663 


627 

670 

44 


79 

«32 


1922 

427 

6 

216 

259 

30 


43 

M 


1923 

1,216 

728 

2,324 

1,724 

48 


92 

8 10 22 


Dee. 1, 1913--- 

18; 474 

22,533 

4,988 

3, 164 

3,807 

10 2 

109 



Oct. 1 , 1923.— 

16,691 

17,308 

6. 106 

4,676 

*0 3,661 

10 26 

10 6 



1013 

50 

n 

2 ; 

0 

2 


8 



102 ] 

80 

15 

362 

3 

hi 

9 



39J1 

B 




$ 





1918 . - — 


2 

4 

6 


1 

1 



1911 « 

665 

346 

5,884 

3,759 

204 

121 

250 



1021 

689 

404 

5,780 

3,717 

177 

127 

244 


nuftdftloupe 

1914 

, 26 

51 

12 

17 

9 

4 

4 



1920 

• 22 

50 

11 

16 

7 

3 

4 



1913 

557 

188 

514 

U 

64 

33 




July, 1022 

319 

06 

186 

17 

86 




Honduras, Republic of-. 

1913-14 

489 

180 


23 

68 

20 

4 


1918 

466 








1913 

1 


(0 


(*) 






1922 

2 


(*) 

h) 




Hungary. 

1911 8 

2,103 

8,200 

2,802 

34 

881 

0 ) 

8 



1922 

1,828 

2,473 

1,362 


717 



TrtrtTn.nd. 

1918-.., 

27 

'636 

1 

47 





1922 

26 


671 

3 

51 




India ^British) 

1913-14 

i 143,179 


28,081 

30,694 

1,644 

79 

1,508 

«492 


1921-22 

U46,000 


22.082 

24.833 

1,684 

7fl 

1.368 

«410 

India (native States) 

1913-14 

1 14, 046 


8. 326 

170 

182 

« 54 

1921-22 

* 34, 376 


11,930 

7,806 

515 

6 

308 

• 118 

Italy 

Mar. 19, 1908 8 

6,590 

2,685 

11,615 

^784 

982 

892 

872 



1918 8 

6,624 

2,509 

12,029 

Km 

1,015 

500 

969 


.Tt^mn.ir>ft __ _ __ 

1913 

116 

31 

10 

*0 17 

53 





1922 

141 

32’ 

7 

30 

50 


17 


Japanese Empire: 










Japan 

Deo. 31, 1913-.. 

1,389 

310 


89 

1,582 





Dec. 31, 1922.,. 

1,469 

512i 

11 

161 

1,676 




Chosen (Korea) 

Dec. 31, 1913... 

1, 211 

761 

(0 

10 

61 

1 

18 



1922 

1,608 

1, 101 

2 

23 

53 

2 

10 


Formosa (Taiwan).,. 

Doe.31,1913..- 

*419 

1,322 

(0 

129 

(0 




Dee,31,l921 

% 422 

1,281 

hi 

102 

hi 




Karafuto 

Dec,31,l9l3— 

1 

J 



2 





Dec.31,1922.- 


2 



0 




Kwantung (Japa- 









neseleased temtory) 

Deo. 31, 1913.. 

31 

66 

2 

12 

3 

ja 




1922 

33 

100 

1 

8 

7 

17 

30 


Kenya Colony and Pro- 










iecttwato (British East 










A fnca). 

Mar,, 1913 

780 

3 

6,60C 

4,02C 

1 




June, 1923 

3,100 

12 

2,547 

3,406 

2 

1 

30 

•156 

Latvia 

1913 

912 

557 

90C 

JU4 

320 





1923 

911 

487 

1,488 

20 

341 




Lithuania 

1913 

918 

1,358 

i; 152 


461 





1923 

1,285 

1,697 

1,413 


506 




Luxemburg 

Deo. 1,1913— 

10% 

IV 

5 

10 

19 





Dec.31,1922... 

83 

80 

4 

10 

17 




Madasgascar 

1915 

6,606 

606 

299 

i73 

a 





Feb,28.]923— 

7,819 

6-400 

176 

150 





Malay States, IJn- 










federated: 










Kedah, 

1922 

76 


(*) 

26 





Kelantan 

1921 

146 







Perils 

1922 

IS 








Trengganu 

1923 

46 

1 1 

180 

800 





Malta 

Mar. 31, 1914,. 

4 

t 4 

16 

13 

3 





1923 

{ 

\ 7 

29 

44 

5 

5 

7 


Mauritius 

1913 

2 S 

i 8 

a 

40 a 

1 

(^) 

(4) 



1923 

i: 

' 3 

S 

7 


r 



1 Buffaloes included with cattle for countries reporting buffaloes. 
< Less than 600. 

^ Camels. 

7 Year 1921. 

« Estimated for present boundaries. 

Data for preceding year. 

Animals on sugar estates only. 
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Table 603 . — Livestock in specified countries — Continued 
[Thousands~i. e., 000 omitted] 


Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

$16 

s,m 

1,S82 
3, 176 
7, 121 

4,206 

1,571 

1,062 

2,369 

850 

SS4 

210 

288 


652 

356 


16 

49 

123 

162; 63 

226 

483 

6 69 
« 106 

15 

10 

29 






18 24 

18 10 

18 34 





1,350 
1, 619 

842 

232 

334 




668 

272 

.... 

364 





7 




19 

76 

15 

U 

18 




U 

24$ 

421 

86 

16 




23 , m 

1923,586 

<^) 

$ 

m 

331 

0 

<0 


10 17 

6 

(9 


12 

1 

28 

1 





61 

1,832 

4272 

222 

171 


442 


158 

'990 

162 


237 

1,626 

28 

242 

193 




23 

137 




30 

60 

176 



(0 


(*) 

30 

271 

496 

lae 


«ie 

5 

15 

2 



0 ) 

1 

478 



(0 

1 

— 

18 


61 

600 

87 

17 


32 87 

38 600 

3293 

33490 

32 19 

“20 


429 

11,034 

104 

74 

119 

*3 2,200 
"1,047 
8*1,536 

2,017 

4,477 

6,231 

529 

179 



223 

892 

270 



4,268 

3,386 
8,201 
• 8$ 



5,171 

1,111 

921 

2,178 
8,073 
3,861 
300 
19 317 





1,064 
1,493 
602 
8# 20 

58 



m 


90 


10 

22 

3 

20 

2j 10 


3,262 

11,128 

12,481 

41, 995 

668 

1,911 

1,828 

22,169 
14,351 
10,239 
. 5,456 
74 

(0 

14 


2,926 

11,260 

6,722 

2,037 

1,088 

423 

5^ 

1,160 

768 

3 

n 



32,476 

33,237 

9,314 

21 




4,442 

1,745 










4 

1 





s 

1 


0) 

' J 





1 





1 




(*) 

6 

141 

(*) 


5 





IV 

81 




3 

749 



<<) 

<‘> 





»864 

(*) 



166 




1 


(*) 




1 






1,666 


11 



6 2, 101 
«5 
64 

2,710 

4.728 

16,441 

1&660 

3,394 

3.804 

542 

1.626 

94£ 
1. 100 

849 

1,033 


County 


Mexico 

Morocco, French- 


Mozambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa) — 


Netherlands 

New Caledonia (French) 
Newfoundland - — 


New Ze^and-. 
Nicaragua 


Nigeria (British) - 
Norway » 


Nyasaltmd Protectorate . 


Palestine 

Panama 

Papua (territory of Brit- 
ish). 


Paraguay.. 


Peru 

Philippine Islands- 


Poland-—. 

Portugal-., 

Ehodesia.. 

Rumania.. 


Russia (European, in- 
cluding Ukraine and 
Northern Caucasia) — 


Asiatic. 


Salvador 

St. Helena (British). 

St, Lucia (British)... 


Shetland Islands. 

Seychelles Islands (Brit- 
ish) 


Siam 

Sierra Leone (British) 

Somaliland (Italian).. 
Spain 


Bate 


1902.. 

1923.. 

1915., 

1923., 


1913 

1923 

June, 1913 , 

May-June,1921 


1911 

1921 

Apia, 1911.. 
Jan. 31, 1924. 
1908 

1921 

IQOO 

Dec"3l7m7l. 
Nov. 20, 1923- 
Mar. 31, 1914.. 

1922 

1923 

1916 


1913 

1921 

1915 

1923 

Apr. 1, 1923... 
Dec. 31, 1913- . 

1921 

Pre-war 

Sept. 30, 1921 
October, 1906.. 
March, 1920— 

1911-12 

Bee. 31, 1923- 

1910-11 8. 

1923 


1913 8., 
1922—. 
1913 8- . 
1922 ». 
1906... 
1911— 

1921— 
1914— 

1922— 
1919-. 


1913 

1923 

Mar. 31, 1918- 
Mar. 31, 1924- 

1910 

1921 

February, 1920 

1913 

1923 


Cattle 


S,14S 

1,750 

J676 

1,683 

25 

303 

2,097 

2,063 

130 

3)8 

m 

It, 020 
3,646 
252 
1,200 
2,910 
1,022 
1,131 
76 
120 
11093 

200 

2 

2 

6,249 
814,000 
1 , 

4181 

1 , 

8,3611 

^ .-I 


1,921 


14 


3.4351 


1 Bu£taloes included with cattle for countries reporting buffaloes. 

< Less than 600. 

8 Camels. 

8 Estimated for present boundaries. 

10 Data for preceding year. 

18 Year 1916. 

18 Apr, 30. 

80 In rural districts only. The numbers In cities on Jan. 1, 1918, comp^ed with Dec. 31, 1907, in pjaren- 
thesos were as follows; Cattle, 3,764 (5,133); swine, 4,478 (6,772); sheep, 1,479 (li650); goats, 843 (600); 
horses, 7,946 (8,680). 

M Unofficial, 
w Year 1918. 

88 Llamas and alpacas, 
w Carabao. 

88 European owned. 

>8 Includes 1920 census ffgures for Turkestan imd Azerbaijan. 
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Table 603 . — Livestock in specified countries — Continued 
[ Thousands— i. e., 000 omittedl 


Country 

Date 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

Straits Settlements and 











1913 

46 

168 



2 





iftl9 

07 

267 



2 




Swaziland (British) 

1913 

73 

9 

170 

1 


2 



1923 

268 

10 

76 

164 

1 

M 

3 


Sweden 

Estimated 










fltr 1Q13-.14 

.3,069 

1,023 

1,206 

119 

660 





192ft 

2,730 

1,011 

1,568 

113 

728 





Apr. 11, 1911.. 

UW 

S70 

m 

841 

144 

S 

8 



Apr. 11,1921.. 

um 

€40 

B46 

880 

184 

4 

1 



1923 

196 


2,047 

907 


4 

[ 

*40 

Tanganyika Territory 










(former German Bast 











1911 — - 

1,489 

1 

2,793 






1923 

3,800 

2 

3.040 

(0 

(0 

26 


Trinidad and Tobago — 

Mar. 31, 1914. 

13 

9 

2 


6 




192(1 

10 

9 

3 

(^) 

4 

4 



Tnnfs 

Dec. 31, 1913- . 

217 

17 

729 

605 

37 

23 

96 



1923 

400 

13 

1,451 

777 

72 

31 

123 

*114 

Turkey, European and 

1907 and 









Asiatic. 

1909 * *7 

“6,438 

79 

“ 16, 218 

« 14,634 

960 

163 

1, 411 

*248 


1923. - 

3,651 


11, 914 


360 

78 

333 

*62 

Turks and Caicos Islands 

1913 

1 

0) 







1919 

1 


h) 


(I) 




TTgftndft PrntftntrtratA 

May 81, 1914. 

776 


^ w 


M 




A 

1923 

920 

(<) 

267 

837 

(4) 

(0 

(4) 


Union of South Africa — 

Dec. 31, 1911- 

6,m 

i,088 

80,657 

11,76$ 

719 

94 

887 



Apr.30,1922- 

9,201 

941 

31,696 

8,837 

988 

129 

800 


United Kingdom: 










England and Wales.. 

Jime 4, 1914-.- 

6,878 

2,481 

17,260 


1,400 




June 4, 1924... 

6,894 

3,227 

14,843 


1,232 




Scfltlend 

June 4, 1914— 

1,215 

163 

71026 


209 





June 4, 1924— 

1, 163 

198 

6,840 


193 




Northern Ireland 

June 4, 3914*.. 

815 

222 

366 

44 

133 

1 

10 


June 4, 1924 

736 

140 

609 

66 

96 

W 

9 


Irish Free State 

June 4, 1914*— 

4,237 

1,083 

3,23^ 

198 

486 

30 

234 



June 4, 1923-,. 

4,215 

1,166 

2,994 

196 

312 

24 

220 


TTmgnfty ... 

lOftR 

8,m 

m 

86,286 

2C 

566 

2 

2 



192S 

“9,000 

**304 

17, 610 

IB 12 

**666 

**14 

*8 3 


Venezuela 

1912 

2,004 

1, 618 

'177 

1,667 

191 

89 

313 



1922 

2,778 

** 612 

*ni3 

*0 2, 166 

**168 

*0 65 

10 200 


Yugf«lavift 

1910-11 « 

5,156 

3,966 

10,496 

21920 

1, 188 

24 

99 



Jan. 1,1924... 

3,870 

2,497 

7,639 

1,730 

1,063 

*016 

10 89 


Oonmarable totals: *<> 










We-war ^ 


618, 967 

179, 116 

**668,968 

3*108,603 

*3111,801 

3*11,609 

3* 8, 177 


Post-war 


678,666 

179,234 

**400,043 

3*100,441 

8492,896 

3*11,376 

3*8,306 


Estimated world 




totals «*. 










Prfl-war 


. 566,000 

260,800 

636,900 

160,300 

118,800 

12,200 

14,300 


Post-war 


, 025,600 

261,400 

663,700 

139,000 

100,200 

12,300 

13,900 







Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Census returns at e in it alics; otlior returns ore in Itonuin. 

United States fi^es for cattle, sheep, and swine are estimates prepared in Bunwx of Animal Industry 
by adjustment of the census figures to a Jon. 1 basis and include all ages and all animals in towns, villagen, 
and ranges, as well as on farms. The estimates of the Division of Crop and IJvestock XSstimates have 
been used to obtain the fluctuations between census years. The figures for horses and mules comprise 
those of the Division of Crops and Livestock Estimates for animals on farms and the 1910 and 1920 consus 
figures for animals not on farms. 

<Lessthan 500. 

oOamels. 

^Estimated for present boundaries. 

“Data for preceding year. 

Year 1909 for Asiatic Turkey and 1907 for European Turkey. 

“In addition there were 832,163 buffaloes, 

“Year 1914. 

“These totals are for countries giving both pre-war and post-war estimates. The latest pre-war estimate 
giving statistics for each class of animal is compared with the most recent estimates available . In countries 
having changed boundaries estimates have been made of the number of livestock within the present terri- 
tory. Estimates from China have been omitted from these totals. 

>^13,482,000 designated as “sheep and goats** included with sheep. 

**8,993,000 designated as “sheep and goats ** included with sheep. 

**94,000 designated as “horses, mules, and asses** and “horses and mules'* included with horses. 

*^11,000 designated as “Worses, mules, and asses** and “horses and mules’* included with horses. 

“3,449,000 designated as “mules and asses** included with mules. 

»*lj865,000 designated as “mules and asses** included with mules. 

*7 These totals include China and rough estimates for all other countries not reporting. 
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F arm AmmcAs and thseir P^-odit^ta — Paultrif 

POULTRY 

Table 604, — Poultry and chickens on farms, aud chicken eggs produced. United 

States, 1919-im 


Year 

On hand Jan. 1 I Production 

All poultry 

Chickens 

Chickens 

Chicken eggs 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Number 

\"alue 

Dozens 

Value 

1919 (census) 

Thou- 

sands 

Thousand 

dollars 

Thou- 

sands 

Thousand 

dollars 

Thou- 
sands 
473, 302 
474, 700 
549, 700 
579,000 
648,900 
678,300 

Thousand 
dollars 
386,240' 
412, 734 
392, 334 
378, 450 
417, OSO 
446,018 

Thou- 
sands 
1,654,046 
1,647,043 
1,888,318 
1,970, 765 
2,176,658 
1,968,276 1 

Thousand 
dollars 
676, 137 
725,188 
652,616 
509,592 
593,648 
621,674 

1920 

1921 

1922 - 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1 372, 825 
370, 600 
423,400 
439,900 
487,700 
442,800 

1373,394 

373,880 i 
349,006 

1359,537 
357, 700 
408,600 
424,800 
470, 300 
i27,000 

1 349, 509 
319, 416 
330, 016 
316,940 
348,106 
336, 177 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Census. 


Table 606. — Poultry: Number of different kinds in specified countries ^ 
[Thousands— i. e., OOO omitted] 


Country 

Date 



f 

Ducks 

, 

Geese 

Guinea 

(owls, 

pigeons, 

and 

undesig- 

nated 

poultry 

United Statesw- 

Apr. 16, 1910 „ 
Jan, 1, 1920-..- 
Jan. 1, 1921.... 
Jan. 1. 1922-.- 
Jan. 1, 1923.... 
Jan. 1, 1924..., 
Apr. 16, 1910- 
Jan. 1, 1920-.- 
Apr. 16, 1910- 
Jan, 1, 1920-- 
Apr. 16, 1910- 
Jan. 1, 1920.— 
do 

m,S41 

m,ss7 

357,700 

408,600 

4^,800 

S,689 

s,es7 

s,sor 

»,m 


12,900 

14,800 

16, 100 
17,100 

A]ta-*^ira 







474,500 

5 

5 

H 

66 

599 

599 

IS 

31,743 

6,707 

ms 

656 

!^,773 

41,366 

128,660 

16,140 

20,000 

S69 





A 

9 

9 

8 

(») 

647 

74 

m 

2 

Hawaii 


0) 

4 

5 

46 

57 

S 

s 

a 

Porto Rico_.a 

Samoa 

Austria 

Dee. 31, 1910.. 
Mar. 1923 

Dec. 31, 1900- 
1914 


1,990 

116 

m 

1,601 

Bulgaria 

11 

900 


Costa Kica.... ........ 


Canada 

June 1, 1911. — 
June 16, 1923. . 

863 

2,106 

527 

1,046 

41,397 

1,022 

793 

630 

961 




China 

imft 4 



Denmark 

July 16, 1914. . 
July 16, 1923 ». 
S^t. 1, 1920— 

49 

61 

162 

283 


Finland 


10 

18,082 

71,880 

French Indo-Ohina 




Germany * 

Dec. 1, 1913.— 





Greece -v 

Dec. 1, 1922- 
1917— 

.68,144 


1,668 

5,392 


3,794 
6,073 
« 60, 000 

8 65,000 

Italy. - 

1920. 





1906 






1924 






Total 


m,m 

m,m 

370.600 
423,400 
439,900 

491.600 

5 

6 

. 96 
79 
669 
678 
is 

35.981 
5,907 

656 

31,793 

45,468 

169,947 

16,373 

21,127 

m 

18.982 
71,880 
65,205 

3,794 
5,073 
9 50,000 
6 65,000 


1 Census returns in italics; other returns in Koman. For earlier years see the TTnited States Depart- 
ment of- Agriculture Yearbook for 1923, p, 1037. No data available for Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Chile, France, Hungary, India, Eumanla, Tunis, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 

3 Le^ than 500. 


8New boundanes, 

* Excluding provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Szechwan, Yunuau, and Kweichow. 

6 Indudes South Jutland, where the number of chickens amounted to 900,000 in 1923; turkeys 3,000; 
ducks 14,000; geese 13,000. 

— nofficial estimates based on information gained from poultry investigators, instructors, wholesalers, 

Af Tnor-tfifo in imnArfont TTftliftn 
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Tablk 605. — Poultry: Number oj different h%ndb vn spee%iied counl'i wb — (Jontd. 

[Tboufeands— 1. 000omitt(Kl| 


Country 

Date 

OWck. 

cm 

llirk- 

keys 

Ducks 

(ilW 

Guinea 

fowls, 

pigoens, 

and 

undoaig- 

natoU 

poultry 

Japanese Empire: 

1913 

19,633 

27,733 


337 




1021 


496 



Chosen (Korea) and Kara- 

3913 



•'j21i 


1920 





(C002 

Kenya Colony (British East 

1923 





''80 


Doe. 31, 1922. _ 

4^3 





May-June, 

1910. 

May-Juno, 

1921. 

1911 

9,778 

9,661 

8,816 

8,408 

1,391 











98 

S89 

46 

46 

10 

6 


Jau.31,192L.. 

78 

880 

Norway,- 

Sept. 30, 19078- 
June 20, 1918 K 
June 20, 3918-. 

3 

8 




1,676 
• 1,786 






Poland-..- 

Sept. 30, 1921- 
Dec, 31, 1923- 

19, 148 



j 8,609 

Rhodesia ^ - 




Russia: 

European, including Uk- 
raine and Northern Cau- 

ftflflift - „ - - 

1920 

63,773 

12,979 

309 

1,801 

927 

4,829 

2,419 


Asiatic — 

3920 

86 


Spain..-. 

1921 


"“‘26, ioa" 

Sweden - 

June 1,1917... 

6,035 

5 

23 

17 

Iswiwerland 

Juno 1, 1919... 

4,829 

2,386 

8,847 

4 

37 

j 

21 


1918 


9 



Apr, 21, 1921 - 
1909 


4 


Turkey (Asiatic) 





36,063 

Union of South Africa 

1911 

9,m 
9.182 i 

869 

618 < 

878 


Apr. 30, 1922 .. 

June 4, 19(B--- 

262 ; 

416 

204 


United Kingdom: 

England and Wales * 

28,249 i 
29,026 
24,816 
4,054 
4,216 
4,276 

628 

2,669 

686 



June4, 1913- - 

662 

2,188 
2,391 
209 1 

677 


fcJeotland 

June 4, 1921- 
June 4, 1913 

446 

57 

617 

21 




June 4, 1921-.- 

70 

240 

23 



June4,1922-.. 

67 

243 

22 


Ireland 

June 4, 1914. 

26,919 

24,424 

J6J76 


June 4, 1918--- 





Yugoslavia 

Jan.Sl, 1921— 












Tot?) 


J19,87« 

28,227 

4,211 
rt 002 

42S 

',774i 

ium 

s,m 

S,99i 

i,4l2 

i,m 

1,796 

L9J 

10 ! 


70,712 

16,411 

26,106 

6,080 

4,871 

%mt 

9,m 

36,003 

10,684 

10,064 

32,232 
32,443 
28, 169 
4,343 
4,549 
4,608 
26,919 
24,424 

16, in 


’ Ownod by Europeans only. 

*» Rural oommunities only. 

<» Tho agi’icultural schedule for 1921 included an inquuy u« to the nuinh<»T ol poultry on lairna on Juiu) 4. 
Hnuiiar inquires were made in 1903 and 1913. 

w It was found impracticable to make an ostimate of the nuiuboi ot poultry In tfilO and 1920, but the 
r(4 urns indicated an increase 
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Table 006. — Poultry^ dressed: Receipts at four markets, 1920-'! 9^4 
. [Thousand pounds— -i. e., OW omitted] 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Boston: 


- 

1920 

3,934 

1,749 

1921 

3,377 

2,229 

1922 

4,176 

2,765 

1923 

7,690 

3,785 

1924 

6,210 

4,607 

New York: 

1920 

11,217 

7,657 

1921 

11,441 

7,006 

1922 

10,783 

6,909 

1923 

21,730 

112,336 

1924 

15,603 

11,927, 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

1,553 

1,881 

1921 

1,498 

1,071 

1922 

1,947 
2,206 
2, 614 

1,790 

1,630 

1,818 

1923 

1924 

Chicago: 

1920 

6, 646 

2,687 

1921 

6, 343 

3,328 

1922_. 

6,345 

3,042 

1923 

11,497 

6,208 

8,043 

1924 

12,723 

Total four mar- 
kets: 


1920 

23,350 

13,874 

1921 

22,669 

13,634 

1922 

22,250 

14,606 

1923 

43,123 

22,858 

1924 

37,150 

26,396 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

1,697 
1, 466 
2,478 
2,917 
3,072 

3,928 
6, 190 
6,371 
8,690 
,9,893 

1,906 

1.411 
1,077 
1,388 
1,704 

980 
2,794 
3,394 
4, 057 
6,676 

8.411 
10,800 
13,320 
16, 762 
20,344 

1,037 

1,707 

1,706 

1,946 

2,236 

1.367 
6,021 
6,399 
6,916 

7.368 

918 

1,005 

664 

1,042 

I, 194 

816! 

2,104 

2,744 

2,532 

4,886 

4,138 

9,837 

II, 612 
12,436 
15, 182 

1,464 

1,796 

2,551 

2,439 

2,602 

5,480 

4,883 

7,896 

6,804 

10,172 

1,466 

1,303 

1,182 

1,055 

1,234 

1, 612 
2,421 
2,744 
2,912 
3,311 

9,922 

10,402 

14,373 

13,210 

17,319 

2,221 

2,086 

2,883 

2,778 

2,952 

6,292 

6,150 

8,822 

8,689 

10,157 

1,286 

1,665 

1,304 

1,609 

I, 458 

2, 369 
2,624 
3,697 
3,329 
8,295 

II, 1^ 
12,325 
16,606 
16,205 
17,862 

1,858 

1,499 

2,091 

2,427 

3,492 

6,129 
6, 314 
6,786 
9,414 
10,502 

1,019 

1,226 

1,237 

1,343 

I, 636 

2,379 

2,097 

3,690 

3,679 

4,042 

II, 385 
10,136 
13,703 
16, 863 
19,572 

1,696 
2,437 
2, 198 
2, 661 
2,866 

4,428 

8,992 

7,768 

9,497 

10,604 

1,215 

1,419 

1,217 

1,618 

1,660 

2,659 

2,616 

4,250 

4,018 

2,623 

9,998 
16,463 
16,433 
17,794 
1 17, 643 

2,096 

2,482 

2,479 

2,674 

3,270 

6,273 

10,277 

9,116 

9,653 

12,981 

1,044 

1,687 

1,237 

1,348 

1,421 

3,370 

3,804 

4,290 

4,724 

2,196 

12,783 
18,160 
17,121 
18,399 
; 19, 868 

2,628 
3, 681 
3,300 
4,418 
4,402 

8,053 
11,887 
12,594 
16,609 
16, 916 

1,688 

2,020 

1,356 

1,749 

1,873 

4,001 
4, 157 
4,178 
6,411 
4,791 

16,270 
21,646 
21,434 
(28,087 
; 26, 982 

6,911 

7,472 

7,488 

10,762 

11,842 

17,651 

21,182 

22,232 

26,822 

28,876 

2,848 
2; 882 
2,663 
3,281 
4,063 

10,752 

16,723 

13,167 

16,163 

16,676 

36,662 

47,269 

46,540 

56,018 

60,445 

7,895 

9,791 

10,444 

11,526 

13,724 

23,718 

27,208 

32,538 

27,289 

35,464 

5,382 

6,905 

6,856 

6,642 

7,075 

19,163 

17,082 

23,320 

27,743 

21,805 

66,148 

59,986 

71,957 

73,100 

78,068 

34,086 

39,921 

44,663 

66,013 

61,264 

101,093 

124,651 

138,212 

163,948 

179,362 

21,606 

22,892 

21,319 

24,611 

27,640 

67,324 

64,992 

73,661 

90,273 

88,464 

214,109 

262,356 

277,756 

334,845 

366,730 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy 
and Poultry Products. 

Gross weight. 


Table 607. 


'Poultry, dressed: Receipts, gross, at five markets, hy States of origin, 

i9H 


I Thousand pounds— i. e„ 000 omitted] 
BOSTON 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Chicago - 

Ill 

118 

84 

IHII 

■1 

38 

46 

6 

3 

40 

20 

106 

587 

IUinois_„ 

3,294 

2,843 


887 

1,183 

1,077 


617 

898 

1,289 

moi 

mm 

19,668 

Indiana 

605 

487 

338 

246 

382 

610 

666 i 


688 

mm 

928 

983 

7,382 

Iowa 

628 

489 

176 1 

218 

164 

221 

367 

447 

447 

679 

msm 

mm 

6,834 

Kansas 

126 

128 


103 

256 

349 


238 

121 


379 

.667 

2,864 


32 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 


21 



415 

375 

854 

Maine 

69 

26 

14 

11 

9 

39 

19 

38 

63 

133 

178 

117 



1 

76 


0 






1 

2 

2 

91 


11 

4 

5 

9 

13 

17 

22 

29 

67 

47 

msM 

Hli 

344 

Michigan 

81 

49 

17 

9 

23 



39 

76 

118 

19$ 

302 

911 

Minnftsota 

193 

76 

10 

54 


76 

213 

217 

298 

255 

760 

1.719 

3.879 

Missouri 

70 

82 

132 


179 

284 


127 


273 

231 





7 

7 








29 

94 

137 



34 

63 

93 

72 

98 

242 

166 

140 

66 

97 

197 

1,336 


3 

3 

1 

1 


2 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9 

8 

60 

New York 

132 

116 

210 

97 

23 

34 

19 

13 

32 

26 

326 

85 

1,111 


22 

20 

37 

3 







74 

mMm 

315 

Ohio 

44 

88 ! 

29 

6 

8 

16 

76 

66 

97 

165 

404 

217 

1.216 


134 

151 

122 

173 

100 

141 

88 

46 

68 

68 

260 

3^ 

1,738 


5 

8 

1 

1 

23 

16 

29 

26 

1 


2 

2 

114 


21 

1 





37 





41 

HR 











3.183 

3,002 

6,186 


4 

2 

S 



1 

1 

2 

2 


58 

22 

105 

tyipconRin 

6 

2 

51 



21 

93 

74 

45 

40 

144 

137 

612 

Other States 

649 

294 

78 

112 

149 

12 

97 

32 

19 

34 

87 

223 

1,886 
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Table 607. — Poultry, dressed: Receipts, gross, at five markets, by States of origin, 

19^4 — Continued 

[Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omlttod] 

NEW YORK 



Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

Oalifomia 

8 

13 

144 

39 

82 

6 

4 

66 

6 

3 

103 

66 

528 

Delaware——. 

9 


2 

4 

4 

8 

6 

8 


4 

10 

17 

84 

Illinois — 

6,125 

4,493 

4,352 


4,135 

3,781 

3,622 

mm 

ni! 

4,932 


9,846 

57,246 

Indiana — 

1. 106 

834 

1,061 

936 

1,083 


881 

692 

1,354 

1, 142 


3,057 


Iowa 


1,380 

697 

223 

691 

873 


1,078 

1,699 

2,378 

3,067 

3,585 

18,775 

Kansas 


BSol 

460 

284 

437 

622 

583 

794 

661 

959 


1, 166 

8,429 

Kentucky 

219 

139 

449 

616 

676 

392 

309 

239 

391 

442 

721 

489 

mm 

Maryland 

76 

126 

13 


20 

42 

52 

64 

66 

80 

178 

262 

969 


40 

21 

11 

54 

331 

38 

235 

77 


22 


432 


Michigan 

76 

134 

22 

11 

62 

44 

264 

143 

80 



148 

1,399 

Minnesota 

496 

689 

425 

178 

138 

441 


438 

774 

1, 124 

1,952 

1,824 

9,143 

Missouri 

1,202 

885 

587 

mm 


1,384 

1,446 

1,724 

1,782 

2,184 

2,647 

3,614 

18,629 

Nebraska 

418 

539 

236 

145 

79 

283 


279 

510 

631 



mmvM 

New Jersey 

458 

292 

88 

43 

60 

54 

52 

47 

71 

74 

166 

266 

1, 661 

New York 

299 

531 

1 491 

821 

309 

183 

62 


■a 

41 

91 

W|| 

3,120 

North Dakota _ _ 

40 

34 

6 

3 







126 


616 

Ohio 

384 

883 

387 

139 

310 

251 

130 

169 

170 

286 

828 

Si 

4,338 

Oklahoma 

129 

199 

158 

2 

196 

95 

90 

162 

77 

2 

704 

739 

2,553 

Ponnaylvania. .. 

85 

84 

68 

70 

43 

Bill 

83 

mum 

195 

167 

119 

126 

1.148 

South Dakota*...... 

188 

32 

48 



46 

47 

71 

65 

131 

219 

452 


Tennessee 

127 

187 

70 

BS 

349 

241 

290 

386 


671 

621 

671 

ilM 

Texas 

1,269 

297 

162 

47 

132 

125 

69 

78 

63 


4,867 



TTtah 









2 


44 


115 

Virginia 

ii2 

68 

12 i 

11 

a§ 

214 

148 


344 

354 

431 


2,689 

Washinrton - — . — — 

56 



2 

13 

27 


1 


48 

21 


173 

Wiscon^ ' 

290 

109 

28 

41 

108 

222 

208 

261 

236 


702 

452 

2,862 

Other States 

76 

82 

6 

11 

23 

16 

59 

mm 

15 

17 

465 

659 

1,468 

Canada.- -r r 




2 







1 

162 

176 
















PHILADELPHIA 
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Table 607. — Poultry ^ dressed: Receipts ^ gross ^ at five markets, by States of origin, 

1 92 % — ^Continued 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 
CHICAQO 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Arkansas 

32 

25 

91 

76 

24 

8 

12 

4 

2 

1 

8 

33 

815 

Indiana 

157 

94 

66 

58 

51 

62 

47 

34 

10 

56 

140 

84 

849 

Illinois 

2,220 

1,476 

1,284 

1,717 

1,276 

1,068 

1,171 

251 

216 


658 

1,490 

13,184 

Iowa 

2,706 


1,031 

781 

607 

699 

893 

738 

643 

1,761 

3,690 

5,760 

21,024 

Kansas 

292 

130 

90 

35 

61 

74 

91 

121 

239 

387 

716 

1,017 

3,252 

Kentucky 

36 

59 

95 

104 

82 

34 

60 

5 

1 


32 

10 

508 

Michigan _ . _ _ 

45 

13 

U 

13 

11 

id 

12 

2 


4 

30 



Minn^ota 

1,924 

1,100 

663 

348 

140 

105 

149 

129 

107 

660 

2,485 

3,616 

11,426 

Mississippi 

4 

5 

8 

9 

6 

7 

5 




1 

4 

49 

Missouri 

696 

306 

228 

210 

321 

198 

429 

448 

459 

521 

867^ 

1,307 

5,980 

Montana 

340 1 

292 

187 

26 

4 

2 




_i 

657 

687 

2,094 

Nebraska 

232 { 

138 

131 

61 

67 

82 

104 

35 

93 

27 

243 

487 

1,690 

New York 

1 



18 

61 

35 

27 

50 

22 

87 

15 

24 


North Dakota 

734 

697 

411 

68 

41 

32 

14 

35 

34 

64 

1,546 

2,309 

5,984 

Ohio 

1 

1 



1 

1 

B 

1 


1 

14 

13 

38 

Oklahoma 

162 

93 

79 

29 

97 ; 

91 

72 

45 

1 

222 

426 

847 

2,164 

South Dakota 

766 

690 

554 

338 

79 

178 

141 

151 

161 

267 

1,383 

1,688 

6,396 

Tennessee 

52 

69 

31 

43 

18 

18 

46 

88 

81 

74 1 

7 

37 

584 

Texas 

1,190 

371 

46 

• 1 

’66 i 

28 

118 

88 

1 

118 

1,127 

933 

4,077 

Wisconsin 

1,112 

741 

691 

446 

307 

570 

654 

298 

126 

• 174 

1,469 

1,2^ 

7 771 


10 1 

8 

10 







39 1 

42 

109 

All other! 

12 

12 

68 

15 

2 

3 

2 



8 

234 

110 

466 


SAN FBANCISOO 


California 

639 

834 

99 

61 

46 

182 

299 

116 

55 

71 

759 

ffll 

4,178 


24 


28 


13 


26 

27 

51 

71 


96 

336 

■mitinijai 




52 

84 


28 






164 

'R'n.Ti.vusi 

60 

25 

71 

118 


29 

45 



25 

S3 

52 

458 


3 

16 







HH 


■i 


■I 

Orf^on 

12 

34 

21 i 

17 




22 

9 

40 

246 

14 

414 

Washington 

3 

35 

12 1 

32 

11 

■ 30 

2 


111 

74 



339 

All other 

26 


54 ' 

49 


24 





■vni 

92 

314 












i 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from monthly reports of the Division of 
Dairy and Poultry Products. 


Table 608. — Frozen povliry: Cold-storage holdings, 1916-1924 
[Thousand pounds— 1. e. 000 emitted! 


Year beginning 
September 


Sept.i 


Oct. I 


Nov.l 


Dec.l 


Jan.l 


Feb. 1 


Mar. 1 


Apr. 1 


Mayl 


June! 


July 1 


Aug. I 


1916-. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 


1921, 


1923-. 

1924.. 


66,098 

23,034 

32,918 

21,331 

20,064 

27,671 

34,131 

33,837 


46,737 

29,798 

"1,492 


61,743 

44,433 

33,139 

31,070 


25,602 34,87^ 

26,984 

33,142 
40,070 


40,362 

56,139 


49,661 

71,238 

64,749 

49,046 

66, 167 
61,781 
63,274 
87,939 


64,667 

108,722 

87,612 

79,026 

1103,697: 
100,170; 
' 93,434 


119,676 

92,263 

81,096 

1103,360 

121,632 

99,486 


. 66,960 
109,627 
‘ 78,421 
79,001 

88,709 
113, 503 
93,497 


44,115 

92,897 

61,436 

62,316 

68,471 

94,872 

76,067 


67,24a 


71,1^ 

40,625 

47.661 

50,840 

74.662 
62,068 


18,929 

65,616 

30,636 

35,408 


^,274 

1,299 


60,194 

17,662 

49,212 

24,790 

27,268 

34,837 

49,100 

34,886 


64,132 

18,756 

40,673 

22,364 

21,188 


41,260 

33,604 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
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Table 509 , — Poultry I niernahoml trade, talcndai yeofa lW9-i9^S 


[Tli(»n&an<lb — i. e.. OOOoiuHt <Hi] 



^ 4.vcrago 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923. proliminary 

Country 









1 

ImiKiits 

Exports 

Imports 1 

Exports 

Import b 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 

_ 1 

— 

— - 

1 

1 

- - 



— 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTIN(i COUN- 



1 






TRUES 



1 






Austria - 




^ „ 



942 

14 

Austria-Hungary. 

2, 453 



I. 





Do.i 

1 8, 485 

16,617 



__ 




Canada 

15 

(») 

249 

857 

418 

609 

473 

m 

China - 

15 

2,462 

36 

3.871 

31 

3,743 

27 

3,639 

Finlfwifi 

17 

30 


A 





Italy 1 - 

' 2.010 

9.606 

786 

2.186 

3, 967 

2,575 

5, 662 

2.742 

Nefhei lands - 

('O 

h 

24 

129 

03 

339 

83 

247 

PKiNtIPAL IMPORTINW COUN- 









TRIES 









Belgium* - 

S 1, 797 

685 

763 I 

383 

1,299 


1,024 

2,168 

Denmark 

26 

2 

1 2 

(«) 

2 




France * 

8,967 

795 

11,346 1 

I 118 

17,604 

294 

21, 262 

],0ij 

Germany: 









Geese 

8,111. 

32 

297 

* 1 

64 

1 

25 

(^) 

Other poultry L 

29,829 

278 

266 

‘65 

339 

76 

115 

36 

Swltrerland * 

1,382 

28 

1, 144 

4 

879 

4 

987 

6 

United Kingdom 

877 

50 

61 

» 8 

239 

14 

1, 170 

(8 

Total reported innumber. 

11, 614 

6,690 

669 

4,866 

807 

4,706 

2,720 

4,497 

Total reported in pounds. 

52, 420 ' 

28,009 

14,294 1 

2,745 

23, 988 

4,391 

28,930 

5,982 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researeli Official sources. 

1 1,000 pounds. * Not separately stated. 

* Expressed only in value. * Eight months, Way-December. 

< Less than 500. 


Table 610. — Poultry (dead): International trade, calendar yeani 190B-19i^3 
[Thoasand pounds—i, e , OOO oraitted] 



.\verage, 1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, preliiamary 





1 






Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPOBTINO 


1 







COUNTRIES 









Austria-Hungary 

371 

9,864 







Belgium 

232 

1,649 

149 

80 

169 

200 

138 ’ 

902 

China - 

p) 

1,211 

(0 

1,614 

(0 

i,980 

(‘) 

2,837 

Finland 

873 

1,162 

1 

876 


i 707 


014 

France 

2,920 

12,296 

1,997 i 

6,334 

3,669 

1 6,627 

3,672 

11,141 

Italy 

288 

6,019 

957 1 

2,335 

1,029 

3,7841 

792 

4,075 


(0 

('>) 

37 1 

502 

44 

933 

68 

1,663 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTBinS 









Austria - 



3,912 

2S 



7,560 

491 

Quba-— - 

76 


866 


i¥ 




Denmark 

1,765 

i6 

418 


866 

39 



Germany 

18,876 

635 

96 

‘61 

66 

69 

166 

44 

Norway 

63 


24 

2 

76 

C) 



Sweden 

349 

12 1 

227 

4 

284 

2 



.Switzerland 

8,319 

13 

4,196 

2 

4,246 

4 

4,884 

12 

United Kingdom. — 

10,994 

j 

127 i 

8,818 

185 

18,644 

272 

34,826 

J 321 

Total, 15 countries. .. 

j 44,625 

32,888 

20,797 

1 11,337 

i 

29,217 

14,808 

62, 106 

221390 


Division o! Statistical and Hi&torieal Besearch. Official sources. 

» Not separately stated. * Eight months, May-Deoemb^. * liiess than 60C>. 





1921 21.7 21.4 20,2 19.1 18.6 18.2 18.9 19.0 19.4 20.0 20.2 20.1) 19.8 

1922 20. 7 18.0 1E6 18.1 17.2 17.2 17. 3 18.6 1&.8 19.4 20.1 20.3 18.2 

1923 20. 6 19. S 19.7 19.0 17.7 10.6 17.5 182 18,9 19.4 20,3 20.5 18.3 

1924 20. 2 20.0 19,8 19.4 18.5 17.9 


Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. 


Table 612. — Turkeys: Fwrrn^ price per poured, 15th o] mouth. United 

1912-19M 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


EGGS 


Tablbj 613. — Eggs: receipts, at five markets, 


[Thousand oases — e OOO onciltted] 



1,502 

1,604 

1,659 

1,648 

1,823 

1,970 

1,944 

1,829' 

4,357 

5,027 

0,008 

6,579 

0,821 

7,168 

0,643 


* '.tii 
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Table 613. — Eggs: Receipts at five markets y 1917-1924 — Continued 

[Thousand cases— i. e., 000 omitted] 

Market and year Jan. yeb. Mar. Apr. May Juno July Aug. Bopt. Oct. Nov. Deo. Total 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 

Table 614. — Eggs: Receipts y at jwe marketSy by States of origin, 1924 
[Thousand cases— i. e., 000 omitted) 

BOSTON 


State 


Chicago 

Biinois-- 

Indiana 

Iowa- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshiro. 

New York 

North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Vermont- 

Wisconsin 

Other States 



NEW YORK 


nalifnmia __ 

22 

67 

7 

53 

14 

12 

Delaware 

6 

10 

Illinois- - 

42 

60 

158 

47 

251 

98 


16 

16 

4 

22 



Iowa.— 

11 

10 

59 

27 

163 

32 

Trfl.nft<m 

Kentucky 

4 

5 

g 

18 

20 

haUury^d..- 

8 

11 

16 

4 

Miehigto , 

2 

3 

14 

37 

Minnesota 

4 

7 

15 


15 

5 

11 

16 

13 

30 

35 

50 

331 

12 

10 

8 

5 

4 

3 

2 

3 

82 

176 

158 

108 

77 

64 

69 

33 

27 

1,223 

96 

77 

53 

40 

31 

25 

12 

9 

526 

168 

151 

ii: 

83 

83 

60 

21 

12 

942 

18 

13 

17 

10 

18 

14 

9 

9 

181 

9 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

61 

19 

13 

12 

1 8 

6 

4 

3 

4 

124 

16 

18 

14 

i ^ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

97 

50 

41 

40 

9A 


tf 

A 

« 

OA1 
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Table 614. Eggs; Receipts, at five markets, iy States of origin, 1984 — Continued 

[Thousand cases — i, e., omitted] 

NEW YOEK — Continued 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Missouri 

18 

27 

67 

88 

54 

41 

21 

24 

25 

29 

14 

17 

416 

Nebraska 

2 

4 

9 

16 

6 

6 

3 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

67 

New Jersey 

20 

20 

24 

80 

34 

26 

18 

13 

10 

8 

8 

12 

222 

New York 

42 

39 

60 

83 

96 

87 

62 

43 

36 

28 

19 

30 

616 

Ohio 

10 

8 

19 

60 

77 

62 

37 

16 

21 

17 

6 

4 

327 

Oregon 

4 

5 

9 

2 

5 

1 


1 

4 

3 

1 

6 

40 

Pennsylvania 

21 

17 

27 

41 

40 

. 32 

30 

23 

17 

10 

7 

9 

274 

South Dakota 




2 

2 

4 

1 

2 


3 



14 

Tennessee 

12 

23 

40 

28 

12 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

7 

141 

Texas 


7 

9 





1 





17 

Utah 

3 

6 

11 

8 

5 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 


3 


Virginia 

9 

11 

13 

26 

16 

8 

7 

4 

3 

3 


3 

ll 

Washington 

28 

24 

27 

14 1 

16 

17 

19 

11 

17 1 

19 

26 1 

37 

254 

Wisconsin 

1 

U 

3 

10 ! 

18 

9 

7 

6 

4 

7 

1 

1 

68 

Parcel post 

3 

3 

5 

7 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

61 

Other States 

4 

13 

1 

16 

i 

9 

6 

6 

2 

2 

‘ 3 

4 

2 

4 

69 
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Table 015. — Ca^e eggi<:^ Cold-storage holdings. 

(Thousand i. o , 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
March 

Mar. 1 


Ma> 1 

Time 1 

f 

July 1 

Aug 1 

Sept 1 

Od. 1 

No> 1 

D<h 1 

Jan. 1 

I'et. - 

1916 


imi 





6,683 

dRi 

3, ($87 

2,788 

IPII 

458 

me 

36 

264 

2,327 

4,593 

6, 574 

6,060 

5,600 

4 , 808 

3, 9h5 

2,146 

920 

J4l> 

1917 

7 

190 

2,106 


6,617 

Exma 


5,837 

4,<J38 

2,048 

ESi^ 

200 

1918 


344 


6,499 

6,554 

6,668 

6,266 


8, HI 2 

2,071 



1919 

26 

320 

8,27b 

ESjijgl 

7,669 


7,685 

6,858 

6,087 

3,341 

1,642 

342 

1920 

29 

122 

2,136 

6,148 

6,747 

6,872 

6,372 

5,296 

3,838 

1,824 

408 

43 

11)21 

43 

1,920 


6,844 

7,634 


7,210 

6,209 

mmm 

2,403 

889 

m 

1923 

18 

950 

4 ; 648 

&066 

9.811 


9,608 

7,924 

5,726 

3,267 > 

1,311 

213 

1923 

13 

453 

3, 737 





8,737 

mmm 

4,028 

1,927 


1924 

M 

679 

3, 563 

6,876 

8,686 

9,267 

8,778 

7,499 

5,267 

mm 




Division of Statistical and ni'^toruMl Kesearch. 


1 30-dozen cases. 


Table 616 . — Eggs in the shell: Intemational trade, cclendar years, average 1909- 

1918, annual 19$ 1-19:38 

(Thousand do7ien~l e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average, 

3909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

preliminary 

Im- 

poits 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

! Ex- 
I ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

PRINCIPAL EXPOEIING 









COINTBIES 









Argentina 

2,361 


11 

6,358 

317 

3,557 


3, 33( 

Atatria — 


5,417 


9,564 

26 

Austria-Hungary 

91, wi 



177,163 i 





China- I 

'270 

26,642 

139 

98,393 ! 

234 

98,498 

788 

91,754 

Denmark 

2,243 

34,340 ! 

86 

54,007 

414 

61,258 

1,403 

66,602 

Finland 

2,899 

3 ! 

0) 

871 


324 


35 

Italy *. 

4,104 

33,482 ! 

316 

392 i 

2,534 

13,363 

3,621 

13,173 

Netherlands — _ - 

l^Ji42 

29^^60 1 

1,047 

9,738 i 

1^92 


964 


United States 

« 1, 701 

12,108 

3,083 

33,291 

1,019 

34,620 

412 

30,659 

PKINdPAL IMPORTING j 









COUNTRIES 









Belgium 

19, 148 1 

H, 621 

4,413 

137 

9,506 

1,131 

5,414 

5,3W 

Canada 

6,341 1 

148 

6,683 

5,444 

8,141 

3, 619 

($, 623 

%m 

Cuba 

4,732 


16,353 


11,006 




France 

37,216 

8,920 

11,847 

1,451 

26. 7U 

'“6,6^ 

' 2H,U83' 

'“;$0 7($3 

Germany 

228, 270 

676 

2,038 

3 944 i 

194 

1,069 

1,160 

93 

1 

Japan 

6,867 


63,277 ! 






Norway 

387 

4 

4,089 

2 ’ 

“' 4 , 622 ’ 

3 ' 

'“1,H2H' 


Sweden 

4,207 

3,781 

2,637 

977 

2,619 

! 814 

3, 002 

*■ ‘1 t2'7 

Switzerland 

19,747 

48 

14,685 


14,633 

(') 

17,623 

2 

United Kingdom 

190, 016 


106,306 

28 

135,670 

1 ^ 

200,487 


Total 19 countries 

($41,609 

837,096 

281, 306 

212,033 

218,812 

j 238, 019 

281,962 

205 700 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OJOSoial sources. 


> Less than 500 dozen, 

3 One year only. 

* Eight months, May-December. 
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TaB'Li; ^n.rr~Mggs not in shell: International trade, calendar years .1909-1923 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omittedl 


1 

1 

Country 

Average, 
1909-1913 . 

1 

1921 j 

1922 

1923, 

preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

E-xports 

Imports 

Exports 

EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 

Austria-Hungary 

1,100 

188‘ 

17,217 







China..’. i-,.i j. 


64,545 


94,455 


100,387 

PBlNCir^E IMPORTING COUN- 
‘ TRIES 

Deiimarh...!..- L 





’5’26 
- 1,96T 
11,214 
381 

H 
“ 426 
* 3,226 

4 

291 

2,037 

7,582 

202 

3,014 

195 

42,609 

22,537 

0 

26 

2556 

27 

486 

5 

453 

(®) 

557 

3,860 

9,717 

1,056 

3,247 

318 

41,875 

24,809 

2 

15 

1,362 

6 

796 

12 

452 

718 

j 


Prance 

Germany ^ 

Italy.--. - 

Netherlands 

.V04 

M17i 

949 

2,833 1 

62 

1,350 

1 

3,582 

Sweden.:.-..,.- 

3 255 
(^) 

: 0) 

0 

Hnited Kingdom 

United States 

Total, 10 countries 

54,060 

23,300 

328 

15,443 

21,066 

78,467 

. 66,107 

85,439 

97,818 

93,323 

105,700 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

'1 Three-year average. « Less than 500 pounds. 

1 Eight months, May— December, * Not separately stated. 

8 Two-year average. « Expressed only in value. 

Table MS.-^Eggs: Farm price per dozen^ 15th of months United States, 1910^19^ 


Year beginning 
April 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 



Aug. 

Sept. 

f 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 


Wei^t- 

edav. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CstOs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

RilulWiWPMilillW 

lao 

18.4 

18.2 

17.0 

18.5 

2a^ 

23.8 

27.2 

29,7 

28.2 

19.3 

16.7 

10.3 

I91L-. 

14.8 

Ii6 

li4 

14.8 

16.4 

18.7 

21.8 

2ai 

29.1 

29.3 

26.8 

21.2 

182 

1912-..- 

17.4 

16.9 

16.'7 


18.2 



27.8 

2a2 

218 

21.1 

17,9 

189 

1913 

16.9 

16.6 

16.8 

16.4 

17.7 

2L3 


31.3 

32.9 

20.8 

25.3 

22.2 

ms 

Av. 1910-1913.— 

16.7 

BUI 

16.5 

166 

17.7 

20.4 

23.9 

28.1 

IB3 

27;6 

281 

19.2 

mo 

1914- : 

16.4 

16.9 

17.2 

17.6 

mi 

22.5 

23.7 

28.2 

31.9 

31.7 

23.7 

16.6 

ms 

1915 

16.6 

16.5 

16.1 

16.8 

17.3 

20.6 

24.6 

1 29.4 

31.1 

288 

24.2 

182 

mo 

1916 

17.7 

18.5 

18.9 

19.9 

21.6 

28.3 

30.4 

34.9 

3a3 

381 

35.7 

25.3 

283 

1917 - 

2a5 

30.2 

29.9 

29.0 

3a 6 

36.8 

38.6 

41.2 

46.9 

48 9 

488 

30.9 

380 

1918 

30.4 

30.6 

29.6 

33.0 

35 2 

39,1 

44.9 

61.7 

69.3 

55.3 

34.8 

38 9 

34.9 

1019 

36.0 

3a9 

36.1 

37.9 

4a 6 

43.1 

61.0 

69.1 

69.6 

609 

48 5 

40.6 

4Li 

1920 : 

36.6 

37.6 

36,9 

37.8 

42,6 

48.6 

64.6 

62.9 

67,1 

64.5 i 

31. Oi 

26.8 

383 

Av. 1914-1920..- 

26.0 

27.0 

26.2 

27.3 

29.6 

336 

3&2 

43.9 

49.0 

«. 5 

34.8 

27.4 

381 

3921 — . 

205 

l9,4 

20.1 

24,3 

2a9 

30.9 

39.4 

6ao 

61.1 

31.7 

31.4 

19.6 1 

26.3 

iS2.-— 

20.0 

20.9 

2a2 

20.3 , 

20.6 

27.3 

34.6 

43.6 

47,2 

37.8 

29.9 

26.4; 

24.7 

m-r 

21.6 

21.6 

20.9 

21.3 

23.6 

29.8 

34.6 

46.6 

45.5 

38.4 

33.6 

20.4 

25.2 


19.1 

19.8 

21.1 

32.8 

26,1 

31.8 

38.2 

46.8 

49.9 



















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates,; 

29288*’— TBK 1924 H 
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Tablb 619. — Eggs: Average price per dozen, at certain cities, 1910-1984 
WESTERN FIRSTS, AT BOSTON 



FRESH FIRSTS, AT NEW YORK 



I I ^ I) sisss 
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Table 619. — Eggs: Average price per dozen at certain cities^ 1910-1924 — 

Continued 


FRESH FIRSTS AT CHICAGO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Man 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 


$9 26 

$0.21 

$920 

mm 

iBi 

$0,16 

mm 

$9 22 

MB 

nn 


IM 

1911 

.26 

.18 

.16 

,16 

.16 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.21 

.23 

.29 

.19 

1912 

.33 

.32 

.21 

.19 

.18 

,17 

.18 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.25 

.23 

1913 

.24 

.21 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.17 

..21 

.24 

.26 

.33 

.33 

.23 

1914 

.32 

.27 

.22 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.28 

.32 

.23 

l915-„.. 

.34 

.26 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.23 

.26 

.29 

.29 

.23 

1910.., 

.29 

.24 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.31 

.36 

.39 

.26 

1917-.... 

.41 

.42 1 

.28 

.32 

.34 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.37 

.37 

.43 

.48 

.87 


.68 

.61 

.35 

.33 

.32 

.32 

.37 

.38 

.43 


.61 

.62 

.44 

1919 

.68 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.43 

.40 

.42 

.42 

.46 

.67 

.-63 

.73 

.48 


.65 

.62 

.45 

.41 

.41 

.39 

.42 

.47 

.63 

.67 

.68 

,71 


Av, 1914-1920 

.46 

.37 

,29 

Wm 

mm 


mm 

.32 

.36 

.40 

.47 

m 

.36 

1921 


.35 

.27 

.24 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.30 

.33 

Tii' 

.62 

.61 

.36 

1922 

.37 

.32 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.22 

.21 

.22 

.29 

.36 

.48 

.48 

.30 

1923 

,38 

.33 

.26 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.23 

.26 

.31 

.36 

.48 

.42 

.31 

1924 

.41 

.36 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.26 

.30 

.36 

.41 

.48 

.62 

.34 


FRESH EXTRAS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


1910 

IPI 

lii 

lii 

Ml 

Ml 

Mi 


$0 36 

$0.41 

wm 

||i 

m 

$034 

1911 

.31 

.25 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.21 


.31 

.38 

.46 

.61 

■ini 

.31 

1912 

.33 

.24 

,20 

.21 

.21 

,22 

.26 

.29 

.38 

.44 

,48 

.34 

.30 

1913 

.28 

.21 

.18 

.19 

mm 

.24 

,27 

.32 

.39 

:KI 

.67 

.47 

.32 

1914 

.40 

.27 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.28 

.33 

.40 

.47 

.48 

.46 

,33 

1916 

.31 

.23 

.21 

,22 

.23 

,23 

.26 

.,31 

.36 

,46 

.61, 

,.4l 

*31 

1916 

.33 

.26 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.27 

.33 

.39 

.47 


KOI 

.32 

1917-' 

.38 

.32 

,26 

.31 

.34 

,31 

.36 

.43 

.46 


.67 

.62 

.40 

1918 

.63 

.46 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.43 

.48 

.65 

.62 

'^.75. 

.82 

mm 

.66’ 

1919 

.61 

.41 

.42 

.48 

.62 

.62 

.54 

,69 

.69 

.78 

.87 

.78 

'.60 


.64 

.49 

.44 

.44 

.46 

.47 

.67 

.60 

.72 

.83 

.87 

.78 

.61 

Av. 1914^1920— -- 

.47 

m 

m 

.33 

IlMpMg 

m 

m 

■ 

m 

■ 

' .68 

.69 

-.46 

1921 

.60 

.37 

.33 

.29 

.26 

.29 

.41 

.45 

.62 

.66 

.68 

.67 

.46 

1922 

.39 

.30 

.26 

.28 

,27 

.28 

.29 

.33 

.48 

.64- 

.61 

.62 

.39 

1923 

.38 

.28 

.24 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.27 

.34 

.38 

.44 

.43 

.43 

.33 

1924 

.34 

,26 

.23 

.23 

,23 

.29 

.31 

.36 

.41 

.46 

.47 

.45 

.34 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Average of daily prices from New Y orl: J oumal of Com- 
merce, PMadelphia Commercial List, and Price Current and Chicago Dairy Produce; average of weeldy 
prices in reports of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and Pacific Dairy Review, 
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SILK 

Table 620 . — Raw Production in specijled couniricHj average 1909-1918^ 

annual 1918-19)^8 


[Thousand pounds— i. **-, 000 oinitttul] 


Country 

Averagei 

1909- 

1913 

1916 

1917 

191 S 

1919 

V<?0 

[ 

1921 

j 

1 

1922 

1923 

VESTLBN EUROPE 

Italy 

France 

Spain 

8,524 

992 

182 

7,96;i 

485 

198 

6,217 

452 

1 154 

5,942 

529 

1 165 

4, 079 
408 
154 

7, 3.30 
.551 
177 

7,154 

430 

132 

8,234 

437 

170 

10,803 

562 

154 

Total 

9,698 

8,646 

6,823 

6,636 

4.641 

8,058 

7,716 

8,841 

11,519 

Eastern Europe, Levant, and 
Central Asia ’ 

c,6n 

2,628 

2,624 

2,624 

2,039 

1,653 

1,213 

1,543 

1,675 

PAR EAST 










China: 








10, 648 
7,000 


Exports from Shanghai - . 

12, 570 

10,340 

1 10,097 
; 5,170 

10,261 

8,598 

7,860 

8, 840 

9,689 

Exports from < 'an ton 

5, H6 

.5,346 

4,134 

1 5,071 

4, 107 

5,688 

1 5,975 

Japan: Exports from Yoko- 



1 


1 

32, 188 




1 

hama 

21,K0« 

29,431 

34,060 

31, 416 

24, 008 

40,984 

41,540 

as 107 

British India: Export s from 



242 


176 

187 


Bengal and Cashmere. 

m 

264 

232 

220 

165 

110 

Indo-China: Exports from 










Saigon, Haiphong, etc . - 

»32 

7 

H 

n 

11 


44 

56 

88 

Total 

40,080 

46, 378 

49.560 

46.064 

46, 088 

30,244 

56,743 

59,414 

53,969 

Grand total 

56,889 

*~5M4f 

69,007 

55,314 

52,768 

46, 955, 

64, 672 

69, 798 

' otTios 


Division of Statistical nn<l Historical Hesearch. Compiled from Rtatlstiquo de la Production de la Role, 
Silk Merchants Union, Lyon, France. 

1 Includes Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Salonika, Adrianople, 
Crete, the Caucasus, Anatolia, Turkestan, Central Asia, Syria, Cyprus, and Persia. 

* For years 1911-1913. 


Table 621. — Silk^ Japanese, fdaturea, Kansai No, 1: Average wholesale price per 
pound, New York, 1890-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Aver* 

age 


JBoZs. 

Dels, 

Dots. 

JDols. 

Dots. 

JDols. 

DoVi, 

Ms. 

Dok, 

Ms, 

Dots. 

Dols, 

Ms. 

1909. 

4.098 

4. 195 

4.244 

4.195 

3.807 

3.769 

3.856 

3. 662 

3. m2 

3.662 

3. 516 

a 419 

3 840 

1910 

3. 616 

3.468 

3.322 

3.419 

3.516 

3.419 

3.419 

3. 371 

a 419 

a 613 

3. m 

a 95;i 

3. 524 

1911 . .. 

3.796 

3.796 

3.659 

3.480 

3.407 

3.407 

a 359 

3,310 

a 119 
3 . rw) 

3. 274 

3. 274 

0) 

a 414 


1912 

3.322 

3.340 

3.444 

3.444 

3.444 

3.395 

3, 322 

a 444 

a 6«(j 

3. 4<I2 

3.445 

1913 

3.468 

3.492 

3.396 

3.492 

a 444 

3. 813 

a 613 

4.050 

4 . 02 (> 

3. 759 

3 (186 

a 638 

3.640 

Av. 1909-1913 

3.640 

3.659 

3. 613 

3.606 

3.624 

3. 519 

a 51 1 

a 567 

3 . 623 

3 . .599 

3. 1.65 

;t. 606 

a 612 

1914 

3.832 

3.977 

4. 026 

3. 977 

4.074 

" i'074 

a 977 

T 953 

1.4<i 

a 201 

2. 910 

a 862 

a 694 

1916 

2.910 

3,177 

' 3.031 

3.201 

3. 201 

a 201 

8.007 

3,080 

a 322 

3.322 

3, 78;? 

4. 58;? 

:? m 

1916 

4.462 

4.996 

1 6.432 

4.777 

4.462 

4.363 

4.527 

4.874 

4.704 

4.m 

5.432 

5. ;t8i 

4,867 

1917. 

5.336 

5. 141 

4.947 

6,384 

6.287 

5. 075 

6.676 

6. 645 

6. 06.3 

i 5,432 

5. 432 

5.093 

5. 50t) 

1918 

5.384 

6.481 

5.481 

5. 772 

6.100 

6.160 

a 887 

6,790 

6. 8h7 

6. 742 

6.984 

6. MS 

6. 273 

1919 

6. 675 

6.772 

6.063 

C. 645 

7.663 

9.603 

9.749 

8,827 

9. 500 

ii.ans 

12. :i68 

la 629 

8.880 

1920.. 

16. 975 

14.065 

12.998 

9.508 

a305 

6.461 

4.608 

4.706 

6. 321 

5.978 

5. 782 

5. 635 

8 277 

Av. 1914-1920 

6.368 

a 087 

5.997 

5.609 

6.307 

5.647 

5.490 

5.553 

6.753 

5.818 

6, 099 

6.248 

a 831 

1921 

5.782 

6.733 

5.880 

6.782 

6. 636 

5.733 

T 733 

6.390 

5.978 

6”027 

7.154 

T 595 

1>.036 

1922 

6. 762 

6.566 

6,027 

6.617 

7.203 

7,301 

7.056 

7.106 

7.644 

a330 

7.889 

a 232 

7. 219 

1923 

1924 

a 183 
7,350 

8. 771 
6,860 

8.624 

6,223 

9.310 

5,635 

8.428 

4,802 

7,693 
4. 998 

1 

7.164 

1 6,390 

7.350 

6,076 

9.800 

6,439 

7.840 

5,733 

7.840 

6.174 

7.742 

6.321 

8.228 

5,917 


DiTision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics roportf*. 
> No quotations. 
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Table 622 . — Forest areas. United States 


Present forest areas 


Region! 

Original forest 
areas 



Saw timber j 

! 

Cord- 

wood 

Not re- 

Coni- 

fers 

Hard- 

woods 



1 

Total * 

Virgin 

^ Second 
growth 

stock- 

ing 


t,000 

Per 

, 1,000' 

Per 

UOOO 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

New England 3 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acre^ 

acres 

acres 

38,908 

4.7 

25,708 

6.5 

2,000 

9,261 

8,872 

5,676 

16,208 

9,500 

Middle Atlantic* 

69,610 

8.6 

28,678 

6,1 

1,896 

9,569 

10,793 

6,430 

11,660 

17,128 

Lake * 

103,680 

12.6 

67,100 

12.2 

10,100 

13,930 

12,570 

20,500 

28,160: 

28,960 

Central* 

South Atlantic and 

170, 660 

20.7 

60,182 

12.8 

7,600 

24,301 

26,011 

2,270 

3,220 

6^962 

, East Gulf 7 

lower Mississippi Val- 

170,240 

20.7 1 

99,000 

21.1 

18,300 

27,900 

32,080 

20, .720 

71,700 

27,300 

ley® 

128,400 

16.6 j 

78,866 

16.8 

20,835 

20,200 

24,075 

13,766 

42,664 

36,201 

Ro<^y Mountain* 

63,720 
77, 120 

7.8 1 

60,842 
69, 100 

12.9 

37,746 
39,683 ! 

3,313 
. 6,292 

14,633 

7,425 

6,260 

6,700 

60,842 

69,100 

Pacific 

9.4 ‘ 

12.6 


United States 

822,238 

100.0 

1 

469,475 

mo 

138,160 

1X3,766 

136,359 

81,200 

293,434 

176,041 


Forest Service. Corniced from report on Senate Resolution 311 and “ Forest Resources of the Wcflid.” 

1 Alaskan areas are not tabulated because so little is known of the interior forests that the best estimates 
are only approximations. The figures now commonly used indicate 66,000,000 acres of coniferous forest 
and 6,000,000 acres of hardwoods. The bulk of the merchantable timber is confined to a belt along the c<»st 
Of the southeastern part of the Territory, containing apnro.ximately 6,000,000 acres of forest. 

s The areas given'in this table refer only to land capable of producing saw timber or pulp timber in com- 
mercial (mantities, and do not include the open woodland and chaparral of the Southwest. 

* New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut. Rhode Island. 

* Middle Atlantic: New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 

« Lake: Michigam Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

8 Central; Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, 

’ South Atlantic and East Gulf: Vlrgtni% N, Carolina, S. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. . 

^ Lo^er Mississippi Valley: Mississippi, !U)uisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma. 

» Rocky Mountain: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arixona, New Mexico. 

w I»acific: . Oregon, Washington, Cahfomla. 


Table 623 . — National forests: Areas, by Forest Service dnsiricis, June SO, iOBi 


District 


Njational forest area 


No. 


Name 

Headquarters 

Num- 

ber 

of 

for- 

ests 

Gross 

Alienated 
land ! 

• 

Net 

Northern 

Rocky Mountain : . 

Southwestern j 

Intemountain 

California 

•North Padfle.: ; 

Eastern 

Alaska 

Total of the 8 districts . . 

Missoula, Mont 

Denver, Colo 

Albuquerque, 
N, Hex. 

Ogden, Utah 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Portland, Oreg...... 

Washington, D. C.. 
Juneau, Aladca 

24 

26 

14 

26 

17 

22 

15 

2 

Acres 

26,622,689 

22,642,676 

21,066,9^ 

30,649,129 

24,443,727 

27,074,346 

9,809,609 

20,708,116 

Acres 
4,U<i8lO 
2,438,025 
, 2,112,690 

1,199,926 
5,136,203 
; 3,922,430 

6, 341, 619 
52,764 

Acres 

22,411,779 

20,104,661 

18,954,378 

29,449,204 

19,307,624 

23,151,915 

3,467,990 

20,656,362 

146 

182,817,169 ! 

26,314,366 

157,6(K^798 


Forest Service. ' 

For the areas of national forest land within each State, see Table 623, national forests, State forests and 
parks, and municipal forests, areas 1023. 

Areas of national forests are shown individually and by States in the Fcaest Service area table compiled 
at the end of each fiscal year, ' - 

» Ijand within forest boundaries but not part of forest. 


1006 
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Table 624 . — Nationdl forests, Stale forests and parks, and municipal, forests, areas 

1 


National 
Aggregate forests 
(net area) > 


State forest lands. 

Munici- 
pal and 
Other county 
State State State forest 


forests parks 


Acres Acres 
176,000 19,232 

31,130 



679,936 


166,949,920 167,236,807 9,269,134 I 6,130,760 I 112,480 I 3,016,894 i 463,979 


Forest Service. 

1 Few if any of the public forests are entirely covered with saw timber. They contain lakes, rocky moun- 
tain tops and other barrens, open grazing land and natural meadows, unproductive bums, brush lands, 
and scrub timber useful chiefly for fuel, posts, and similar small material. These are usually inseparable 
parts of the administrative units. 

* National forest areas are corrected to June 30, 1923. These figures do not of course include the forested 
land within Indian reservations, national parks, national monuments, military reservations, and the 
unreserved public domain. The State ana municipal forests are as of July i, 1922. 
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Table 625. -r—^iaie/oresfrj^: A'ppto'gri^ion^^ 19B$^ 


State 

Adminis- 
tration pub- 
lications 
and investi- 
gations 

Protection 

Nurseries 
and refores- 
tation work 

Purchase 
and main- 
tenance of 
State forests 

Total* 

Fire 

y* 

Insect and 
disease 

Alabama L 

5 $16, 000 
12,690 
6,000 
10,000 

3 $36 000 
42, 124 




>$50,000 

*87,614 

6,000 

87.600 
*47,600 

>9,000 
*13,025 
6,000 
• 80,000 
210,800 

, 29, 175 
427,550 
324,400 
196^400 
39,725 

81.300 
214,272 

1,960 

2,242,588 

30.300 

169,600 

42.600 
>688,260 

24.800 
8,620 
17,690 

39.600 
*23,000 

24,750 

163.600 

20,000 

33.800 

California 


$2,500 

$30,300 

Colorado 



Connecticut 

30,000 
i 46,000 

$37,600 

2,500 

5,000 

6,000 

Idaho 

Illinois 

9.000 

6.000 

1 


Indiana 1 



8,026 

6,000 

4.000 

1.000 

^ 2,160 
"^30,000 
14,000 


Kentucky 




Louisiapa 

16,000 

17,300 

19.000 
36,060 
16,700 

12.000 
10,000 

8,600 

13,981 

35.000 
* 167.000 

6,626 

61.000 
286,000 

“ 166,400 


6,000 

Mainei 

26,600 

Maryland 

2^400 
262;600 
28,700 
. 18,000 
13,725 

6,000 

6,611 

Massachusetts - 

148,000 

Michigan. 

Minn^ota 


Montana 

16^000 

34,300 

68,680 

1,960 

169,500 

23,000 

9,000 



New Hami)shire.. 

25,000 

126,000 

8,600 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York 

23,664 

6,500 

20,000 

11.400 
105,936 

2,800 

2,300 

5,130 

10.400 
6,400 
6, 176 
9,200 

223,174 

73,320 

600 

12,600 

*1,762,930 

300 

118,000 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio 


Oregon 

31,100 

378,700 

3,600 

6,820 

12,060 

15,200 

7,300 

19,350 


Pennsylvania 


36,716 

167,900 

Rhode Island 

1^600 

South Dakota 


600 

Tennessee . 


600 

4,000 

Texas 


io,ooo 

7,300 

Vermont 

2,000 

Vhginia 

225 

Washington 

48,300 

20,000 

20,800 


« 106 , boo 

West Virginia—.., 



Wisconsin : 

9,000 

__ 

4,000 


Total 

423,126 

1,726^719 

607*174 

211,936 

,^44L166 



Forest Service. From information furnished by State Forestry Departments, 
i Excltisive of appropriations for educational institutions. 

» Estimated. Drived from privilege taxes on lumbering, turpentining, and other forest industries. 

* Decrease from tarevious appropriation. 

* Tax on timberfands; av^able until expended. , 

> $1,729,330 from an issue of bonds. 

< $100,000 from an issue of bonds. 


Table 626 . — Forest areas of the world, hy prindpal divisions and courUries 


Division and country 

Forest area 

Division and country 

Forest area 



Acr«. 

1,186, 163,160 
260, 139, 620 
180,000,000 
164, 330, 000. 
90,484,640 
264,898,280 

2, 086, 014, 690 

Belgian Congo...— 

Acres. 
180,000,000 
170, 304^ TOO 
139,776,000 
80,000,000 
35,000,000 
SO, p), 000 
162,^000 

India 

Bh^esia....... 

China 

Nigeria 

Diitfth Eest Indies 

French Congo 

J*i.TM».n 

Cameroon..— 

Olmer A flia _ 

Ivory Coast 

Asia 

Other Africa ...i 4 

Africa - 


i, TOO, 000 , boo 

264.000. 000 
000, 000 

^ 160,000,000 

128.000. 000 

103.840.000 

222.860.000 

797,488,000 

Arge'i^tinn. 

Bussla,. - 

440,000,000 
65 560,000 
49,410,000 
30,905,840 
26,608,420 
172,744,200 

Peril 

Sweden.-.. 

Oclombia_. , 

Finland-.-i— — 

PftUvia . ^ _ 

Germany. 

Veneisuela 

France l 

Other South America..... 

Other Europe 

South America—.—.— 

2,092,690,000 

Europe - 

774.118.460 

fianada - -- 

696,746,000 

650,000,000 

85,000,000 

74,100,000 

128> 111, coo 

New Guinea - 

160^020,000 

17,073,920 

16,073,300 

United States* 

Alaska ' ff'-T- 

Australian Commonwealth— — 

New Ziealahd * 

Mexioc - - ... 

Other Oceania.. 

Other North America-.— 

Austndxa and Oceania . - J. i— 

283, 458. 

North America 

1,443.867,000 

,r Total world divisions 

7,487,696,770 


Forest Service. OCmplled from For^ Besources of the Wortd.*' 

i Indudes approximately 80,000,000 acres incapable of producing saw timber on a commercial scale. 
figures for many other countries also include areas of low-grade forest land. 
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Table 627 . — Forest planting^ United States ^ to December Sl^ 192S 


Penod and class of 
owner 


New 
.Eng- 
land 1 


To Jkcemher^ 1B22 


Forest Service 

States 

Municipalities- 

Farmers and estate 

owners 

Large timberland 
owners and oper- 

ators, and wood- 
using industries 

Eailroads 

Pulp companies i 

Mining companies—. 
Others 


All classes 

Per cent planted by 
each State group-. 

To Decemhett 19SS 

Forest Service 


State group 


Mid- 
, die 
lAtlan- 

tJC * 


Acres 

18 

15,000 

|10,700 

132,400 


12,600 

62 

1,650 


1,800 


|74, 230 
6.1 
7 


Ton- 
tral 
, haid- 
woods ^ 


Acres 


63,626 

20,675 

32,776 


9,960 

6,000 

2,000 

3,100 


127,020 

8.8 


5 

918 

500 

1,246 


29,126 

2,0 


Ltiko^ 


, South 
Atlan- 
tic 5 


Acres 

773 

465 

1,060 


24,169172,8,>0 


Aaes 

10,972 

16,810 


2,470 

9 

''“126 

100 


|203, 336 
14,0 
2,173 


1 I 

Coast® 


Acres 

1,112 

23 

1,000 

5,043 


300 

58 

300 

5 

458 


8,299 

.6 

no 


Moun- 

» 


Acres 

18 

30 

300 

2,826 




9,273 


-Icrtfs 
20, 1321 


760,900 


60 

1,610 


20 


54.1 
1, 162 


Pacific! 

Coast 


Acres 

97,562 

100 

80 

14,726 


|782,612|112,467 
7.8 
2,806 


Acres . 
49,202 
60 


40,000 


50 

1,200 

1, 160 


10,000 


101, 662 
7.0 
1, 616 


Total 


179,789 
86, 104 
33, 716 

1,085,687| 


20,276 

16,007 

8,600 

3,376 

15,478 


11,448,030 
100.0 
7,873 


P<‘r 
ciml 
plant- 
ed by 
c<i<di 
class 
of own- 
er 


12.4 

6.0 

2.3 

76.0 


I. 4 

J. O 


.2 

1.1 


100.0 


Forest Service. Includes rdatively small areas sown with forest seeds. None sown in 1923. 

1 New En^and: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, C'ounecticut. 

® Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey. Pennsylvania. 

> Central hardwoods: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri. 

* Lake: Miohigan^JWisoonsin, Minnesota. 

* South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South (’arolinu, Ceo^ 

gia, Florida. ^ 

* Gulf Coast: Alabama. Mi ss i ssi ppi, Loui^ana, Texas. 

^ Plains and prairie: North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska. Kansas, Oklahoma. 

8 Rocky Mountain: Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Afexico. 

« Pacific Coast: Washington, Oregon, California. 


Table 62S. — Neiional forests: Construction^ improvement^ and maintenance of 

roads and trails 


State 


Alabama . - . 

Alaska 

Arizona, 

Arkansas... 

California... 


Colorado.. - 
Florida 


Idaho.. 

Kansas. 


Maine 

Michigan— 

Mixmesota.. 

Montana- 

Nebraska... 


Nevada- 

New Hampshire 

New Mexico 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota- 


Fiscal year 
1924 


Constructed 
Roads I Trails 


mus 


44.7 

88.6 

47.3 

230.7 

74.0 

10.2 


206.6 


0.7 


58.5 

94.2 

10.0 

83.0 
3,9 

36.3 

16.0 


MiUs 


711 

244.0 

61.8 

403.6 

649.6 


2.0 

887, 


1.3 


28.0 

617.4 


mo 

26.5 

208.4 

66.7 


Total to June 30, 1924 


Constructed 


Roads Trails 


Mn 


31, 


124.3 

839.3 

248.5 

704.1 

671.2 
63.8 

13.6 

146.6 
3.4 

6.0 

40.4 

129.0 

484.0 

34.6 

372.3 

14.6 
329.2 

42.1 

1.0 


mies 


162.2 

1.237.8 
362.4 

1,679.3 

1. 180.8 


166.6 

2,707,6 


31.3 


67.0 

1,201.1 


499.8 
36.6 

1,078.7 

609.8 


Maintained 


Roads Trails 


Miles 

43.0 

129.4 

847. 

214.7 

1 , 021.1 

414.1 

103.2 
18.6 

429.8 


7,6 

73.0 
190.2 
663. 

14.0 

109.9 

3a9 

678.0 

89.4 


Miles 

19.0 

249.3 

863.7 

309.7 
3,872.8 

3.144.7 
36.5 
166.6 

4.829.7 


37.0 


259.0 

6,844.0^ 


220.0 
287.4 
1, 341. 0 
609.8 


Expenditures to June 30, 1924 


Federal 

funds 


$11,004. 18 
1,620,063.76 
1,707,660.39 
438,798.03 
4,913,630.42 

2,619,336.03 

114,674.88 

134,826.32 

4,986,026,75 

2,111.51 

12,473.901 


200,404.73 
2,800,371.77 
30,430 43 

429,020.11 

74,687.66 

1,431,978,92 

263,949.06 

66.76 


Cooperative 
funds 


$192,016.71 

691,396.f>3 

26,876.19 

1,480,163.30 

646,400.28 
68, 148. 39 


1,188,749.70 


243.46 
116, 176. 48 
441,978. 12 


100,283.27 

6,986.42 

199,061.81 

36,378.62 


Total 

fuiKis 


$11,004. 18 
I,7l2,0fl9.50 
2,399,062.92 
464,674.22 

6.393.692.72 

3,064,736.31 

182,823.27 

184,826.32 

6,173,776.46 

2 , in. .61 

12, 473. IK) 
8,626.34 
316,681.21 
8,242,349.80 
30,430.43 

629,883.38 
80,672 97 

1.631.030.73 
289,322.68 

06.75 
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Table 628. National forests: Construction, improvement, and maintenance of 
roads and trails — Continued 


State 

Fiscal year 
1924 

Total to June 30, 1924 

Expenditures to June 30, 1924 

I 

Constructed 

1 

Constructed 

Maintained 

Federal 

funds 

Cooperative 

funds 

Total 

funds 

Roads 

Trails 

’ 

Roads 

Trails 

Roads 

Trails 


Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

; Miles 

MUes 

Miles 




Oklahoma., 

- 13.1 


19,1 


11.6 


$27, 322. 56 

$9, 644. 93 

$.86, 967. 48 

Oregon 

337.9 

489.8 

1,421.7 

1,354.7 

1,950.6 

4,716.5 

4,707,647.41 

3, 09i; 285. 48 

7,798,932.89 

Pennsylvsmia 

13.0 


13.0 




X 101. 36 


^101.36 

Porto Rico 




36.3 


30.3 

9, 162. 17 


9 162,17 

South Carolinau . 



16.1 

4.0 

14.1 

68,305.52' 

12,691.42 

70,996.94 

South Dakota- 

37.2 


169.2 

20.6 

90.9 

1.5 

352,700.61 

11^ 150.75 

,470,861.36 

Tennessee 

2.0 

36-4 

14.2 

367,7 

16. 6i 

367.7 

128,194.96 

80,<m00 

208,244.96 

Utah 

151.1 

393.6 

962.2 

1,133. 5, 

261.1 

276.0 

1, 639, 192. 98i 

643, 7^ 97j 

2,280,923.96 

Virginia 1 

16.0 

82.6 

42.0 

557.4 

103.5 

557.4 

187,693.02^ 

24,499.49 

212,192.61 

Washington 

111.1 

336.8 

477.4 

919.6 

526.7 

4,581.8 

3,074,859.08 

1,073,669.321 

4,148,518.40 

West Virginia. - , 

2.0 


2.0 

71.0 

17.5 

184.0 

8,260.36 

600.00 

8, 76a 36 

Wyoming 

166.0 

162.5 

617.9 

600.9 

666.6 

1,520.5 

1,808,270.60 

253,641.03 

2,061,911.63 

Total 

1,867.0 

4,806.2 

8,711.7 

16,874.6 

8,642.5 

33,711.9 

1 33,693,101.00 

10,396,663.69 

43,989,764.69 


1 Includes $996,151.30, '‘Other Federal funds. 

Table 629 , — Forest fires: Number ^ damage^ and area, 'XJniUd States, 1916-1 BBS 


Group 


Cal- , 
endarj 
year 


Number of fires, by size 


XJn* 

der 

M 

acre 


Mto 

10 

acres 


Over 

10 

acres 


Tot«^ 


Damage caused by fires 


to timber 


Other 

damage 


Area burned 


. 'I *1^ 


"ISotai 


Vnited States .J 


Summary by 
groups; * 
Northeastern- 
Softwood sub- 
group 

Hardwood sub- 


Appalaeman 

Southeast^n 

East Mississippi 
West Mississippi 
Lake States....*. 

Prairie.. 

Rocky Moun- 
tain- 

Northern sub- 
group 

Southern sub- 


group. 
Pacific 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1923 


1923 


1928 

1928 

1928 

1923 

1928 

1923 


1928 


1923 

1923 


11,787 

8,066 

4,965 

6,412 

7,268 

8,689 

11,204 

|14,d54 


14,347 
13,691 
' 8,367 
9,414 
9,986 
14,983 
^,752 
^,160! 


,14,869 4] 
16,646'^' 
12,839 
111,179 
10,910 
14,763 
19,936 
|83,8X5 


:1,003 . 
^30311 
26, 161 
27,006 
28,153 
>38,436 
61,891 


$8,839,719 
10, 102,911f 
13,649,911 
-1,821,291 
6,966y463 
10,092,6911 
13,366,461; 
23,742,304 


$1,6^, 072 $10, 379, 791 
1,719,907 11,8^828 
27,001,623 40,661,634 
^2,662,283 14,483,644 


1,939,687 

1,870,561 

3,313,034 


9,209 


16,29816^99641,603 


12,372,351 


6,613,616 


379 

343 

401 

7,408 

^'4X41 


3,200 
, 2,066 
14,937 
' 1,483 
4,690 
922 
18 


391 


3.240 
17,276 

2,160 

6,106 

2.241 
6 


1,733 

4,511 
6,697 
59,021 
, 4,308 
[12,789 
8,677 
28 


426,879 

901,774 

1,946,169 

14,412,257 

920,368 

1,819,424 

2,322,844 

82 


41,373 

68,816 

26(t606 

1,210^283 

264,122 

269,265 

666,679 


977| 

334| 

1,921 


219 

, 199 
1,478 


,86 


1,264 

618 

4,683 


166,668 

16,366 

810,607 


61,781 

91 

1,288,068 


8,906,140 
11, 063, 162 
16,678,486 
27,733,187 


A€m 
8,222,617 
13,029,612 
7,085,623 
5,725,290 
3,664,757 
4,737,408 
, 8,194,189 
21,672, 114 


AetfS 
12,699,485 
18,710,761 
10,842,329 
8,260,366 
6,111,958 
8,296,667 
11, 641,977 
26,135,177 


17,886,867 


9,061,398 


12,866,703 


468,252 


2,195,666 

16,622,640 

1,174,490 

2,078,689 

2,889,423 

82 


93,764 126,610 

184,108 212,387 

, 614,377 785,912 

16,710,24219,123,856 
603,846 616,889 

2,139,603 2,643,334 
1,269,617 1,497,394 
245 1,713 


218i,436 

16,4^ 

2,098,676 


20,241 


29,319 

30,776 

1,066,987 


Forest Service. . Compiled from Forest Service and State data. 
» For composition of groups see following table. 
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Table 630 . — Forest fires: Causes^ United Statesy 1916-19^3 


Group 

Cal- 

endar 

year 

Number of fires, by causes 

Light- 

ning 

Rail- 

roads 

Camp 

fires 

Smok- 

ers 

Brush 

burn- 

ing 

Incen- 

diary 

Lum- 

ber- 

ing 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

Un- 

known 

Total 


1910 

3,434 

4,599 

3,961 


6,623 

6,112 

2,704 

2,193 

11,329 

41,003 


1917 

2,fi23 

6)209 

6,182 


6,668 

6,416 

2,694 

2,185 

8,626 

38,30:1 


1918 

3,066 

4,467 

3,441 


3,266 

2,317 

1,406 

1,969 

6,249 

26, 161 


1919 

2,721 

3,820 

4,041 


3,106 

3,126 

1,436 

2,039 

6,718 

27,(K)6 


1920 

3, 956 

4,818 

3,679 


3, 188 

3,078 

1,724 


6,929 

28,163 


1921 

2,188 

6,516 

7,638 


4,358 

6,336 

1,826 

2,804 

8,770 

38,435 


1922 

3,933 

7,139 

6,272 

5,694 

7,492 

10,201 

2,694 

4,074 

6,392 

61, 891 


1923 

3,605 

8,666 

6,619 

7,626 

14,077 

20,496 

4,904 

7,030 

6,907 

78,829 

Adjusted average of 












8-year period 


8,197 

6,714 

16,676 


6,032 

7,^038 

2,431 

2,969 

7,466 

41,603 

Summary by groups; 
Northeastern*— 












Softwood subgroup. 

1923 

26 

605 

300| 

380 

146 

31 

30 

71 

144 

i,733 

Hardwood subgroup 

1923 

1 

1,603 

117 

611 

426 

78 

8 

330 

1,337 

4,611 

Appalachian*..., 

1923 

30 

1, 660 

1,143 

230 

600 

629 

371 

319 

825 

6,697 

Southeastern * 

1923 

685 

2,819 

1,960 

3,707 

7,649 

14,917 

3,242 

3,029 

1,623 

89,621 

East Mississippi* 

1923 

277 

564 

576 

370 

904 

942 

238 

361 

76 

4,303 

West Mississippi^ 

1923 

196 

474| 

1,107 

829 

3,338 

3,629 

627 

2,270 

419 

12,789 

Lake States^ 

1923 

13 

680 

487 

259 

611 

37 

90 

282 

1,118 

3,677 

Prairie® ----- 

1923 

13 

1 

1 

7 

5 

1 




2$ 

Rochw Mountain •— 












Northern subgroup . 

1923 

726 

54 

187 

121 

50 

19 

36 

20 

53 

1,264 

Southern subgroup. 

1923 

326 

8 

81 

128 

20 

10 

23 

22 


618 

Pacific 1° 

1923 

1,313 

208 

570 

983 

328 

303 

340 

326 

312 

4,683 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and State data. 


1 Includes smokers 1922 and 1923^ 

* Northeastern: Softwood subgroui^Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York; hardwood sub* 
group— Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey. 

•Appalachian: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia. 

•Southeastern: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi. 

•East Mississippi: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

•West Mississippi; Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas. 

?Lake States: Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 

• Prairie: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebrasksi, Kansas, Iowa. 

•Rocky Mountain: Northern subgroup— Montana, Idaho, Wyoming; southern subgroup— Colorado, 
New M^co, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 

« Pacific; California, Oregon, Washington. 


Table 631 . — Grazing in the national forests: Number of permits issued and stock 

grazed, 1906-1993 


Year ended June 30— 

Cattle, horses, and hogs 

Slieep and goats 

Number 
of per- 
mits 

Number grazed 

Number 
of per- 
mits 

Number grazed 

Cattle 

Horses 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Goats 

1904 

7,981 
14, 093 
17, 979 
19,845 
22,163 

20,692 
20,499 
21, 188 
22,032 
23,767 

26,641 
28,052 
31, 136 
32,600 
32,528 

31,301 
2,146 
31,027 
30, 148 
27,800 

632, 793 
1,016,148 
1, 200, 168 
1,304,142 
1,491,386 

1,409,873 

1.351.922 
1,403,026 

1. 455. 922 
1,617,046 

1,627,321 

1,768,764 

1,953,198 

2,137,864 

2,136,627 

2,033,800 

88,599 

1,999,680 

1,882,491 

1,804,274 

59,331 

8 

76,003 

90,019 

84,662 
91, 516 
95,843 
97,919 
99,836 

96,933 
98,903 
98,880 
102, 166 
93,251 

83,016 
6,444 
78, 116 
67,866 
64,104 


3,809 

4,282 

6,074 

4,996 
6, 106 
5,313 
6,434 
6,188 

4,960 

6,276 

6,602 

6,613 

6,624 

6,199 

662 

6,214 

6,811 

6,684 

1,709,987 

6,762,200 

0,667,083 

0,900,910 

7,079,698 

7,668,660 

7,371,747 

7,467,890 

7,790,963 

7,600,186 

7,232,276 
7,843,206 
7,686,034 
8,464,240 
7,935, 174 ; 

7,271, 136 
653,263 
6,936, 377 
6,497,912 
6,377,769 


1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918- -. 

1914 - 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919- 20 

1920 Qast 6 months)— 

1921 (calendar year) 

1922 (calendar year) 

1923 (calendar year) 

2,076 

4,601 

3,146 

4,600 

4,330 

3,277 

3,381 

2,792 

2,968 

2,306 

3,371 

6,154 

4,066 

1,010 

2,463 

2,149 

1,347 

I,. 

139,896 

90,300 

77,068 

83,849 

76,898 

68,616 

61,409 

43,268 

49,939 

67,968 

60^789 

63,686 

8,346 

43,674 

36,163 

31,379 


Forest Service. 


1 Included with cattle. • Included In number of permits for cattle. » Included with sheep. 















Forestry and Forest Frodmts 


Table 632. NatioTial forests: Permits for special tLses. by districts, in force Dec* 

SI, ms 


Charge permits by districts 


Nature of permit 


All 

7 8 dis- 

tricts 


Agriculture and cultivation 

Apiary 

Bark, herbs, seeds, sand, gravel, etc.. 

Bam, garage, stable 

Cabin 1 


86 320 377 93 

10 

3 1 

12 5 8 5 

20 6 


Camp 

Oorr^,— 

Dam and weir 

Dipping vat 

Drift fence 

Fish and fruit cannery and saltery. 

Fish hatchery^ etc 

Fishing, hunting, and trapping 

Fox and rabbit ranch 

Golf and tennis grounds 


Hay cutting 

Hotel and roadhouse 

Icehouse plant and pond 

Log chute, flume, skidway, etc- 
Lumber yard 


Mill and factory site 

Mineral spring 

Mining and prospeotlng. 

Orchard 

Park, playground, etc... 


63 273 

1 


Pasture 429 1,236 1,995 274 

Quarry.,, 1 

Railroad Hogging) 3 1 

Railroad (common carrier) 4 6 

Refuse and storage grounds 3 1 3 


Reservoir 13 

Residence.- 374 

Resort and clubhouse - — 13 

Road, bridge driveway and trail 1 

Sanitarium 1 


Sawmill 

Sohoolhouse 

Settlers (miscellaneous occupancy). 

Slaughter pen - 

Station grounds, 


Stock tank 

Store, shop, and o6Eloe, 

Telegraph line 

Telephone connection.. 
Telephone line 


3 

2 1 
1 


18 192 17 23 


303 58 1 i890 

;2 ^ :i 

10 

14 

- n 


3 2 35 

616 94 186 A 364 

26 12 2 288- 

4 ...... 6 


Tramway - 

Turpentine still 

Water supply (wells, spring, windmill, 
etc,) 

Water transmission (conduit, ditch, etc.) . 

Wharf, boathouse, etc 

Water-power permits: 

Transmission line only 

Power house, reservoir, conduit, etc. - 


Total 1,070 2,669 2,866 


1,150 521 476 .14^696, 


1012 Trcuhool* of fhf^ T)( parinutit of AfftkxtJtvn, 

Table ^^2,^XaHonal forf^sts: Permits for special uses^ hij districts^ in force Dec, 

SI, 192S -Continued 


Free ptjrnnts Ly Uistriels 


Jsfttnre p rrart 


Apriculttircand cultivation 

Bark, kerbs, seeds, sand, gravel, etc.. 

Barn, garage, stable 

Botanical garden,- 

Cabin *, - 


Camp 

Cemetoiy 

Charcoal kiln 

Church and mission- 
Corral 


Dam and tveir 

Dipping vat 

Drift fence 

Exmvation of rums 

Fien(*e (other than drift) 


Ferry 

Fish hatchery, etc., 

Fishing, hunting, and trapping. 

Golf and tennis grounds 

lc<‘honso plant and pond-, 


T^g chute, flume, skidway, etc. 

Lumber yard. 

Mill and factory site 

Monument,... 

Observatory 


Orchard 

Park, playground, etc. 

Pasture 

Pipeline (oil and gas).. 
Qualry 


Kaalroad (electric) 

Railroad (logging) 

Railroad (common carrier).., 
Refuse and storage grounds.. 
Reservoir 


Residence--. 

Resort and clubhouse 

Road, ‘Nridgo driveway and trail . 

Sawmill 

Scboolhousc 


Settlers (miscellaneous occupancy). 

Sign 

Station grounds 

Stock tank....^ 

Store, shop, and office 


Telegraph line 

Telephone connection.. 

Telephone line 

Tramway 

Warehouse 


250 

5:1 


8 

17^ 

II 


3 

140 


573 

1 

1 


5 

1 

153 

0 

1 

42 

49 

30 


141 


467 


10 

4 

1 

218 

85 

4 


Watershed 

Water supply (wells, spring, windmill, 

etc.) 

Water transmission (conduit, ditch, etc.) 
Wharf, boathouse, etc 


13 

210 


4 

33 

161 

50 


2 

1 

2 

21 

102 

4 


43 

405 


Water-power permits: 

Transmission line only ' l 

Power house, reservoir, conduit, etc 


Total 1,270 12.007 


no 


(«*7 

s 

6 

1,016 


1 

2 

($66 

1 


560 

367 


4,505 


3 

1 

2 
1 

UK) 


245 

4 

36 

163 


10 

4 

195 


31 

100 

13 


18 

402 


1.6(>8 


138 


2 

550" 


5 

101 


10 

2 

no 

13 

44 

3f» 

27 


3 

13 

1 

n 

115 

268 

5 


2(» 

696 


2,319 


06 


2 

'ioi' 


60 


3 j 8 

24 13 

H , 

15 ! 13 


4 
()7 
165 

5 


10 

3 

270 

1 


1,079 


151 


02 


172 


Ml 

<lu- 

triet'^ 


1‘. 

4-3 

1 

00 ? 

13t 

3f 

J 

li 

1,545 

2J 

4i 

2,70f 


f 


3( 

n 

3 

3 


1: 

77f 

I 

5 

3 

3^ 

V. 

1? 

1,07( 

W 

3f 

ZK 

foi 

181 

11 

< 

1< 

701 

i 

Z 

49? 

901 

21 


2,361 


13,96; 


Forest Bervice. 


Pwestry and F&rest Pro^mts. lOlS- 

Table 633. — Tiinhcr sales from natioml forests, 190S'~'192S 


Number of sales 


Anjount cut in board 
feet (000 omitted) 


Value of timber cut 


Year ended June 
30- 


Com- 

mer- 

cial 


‘‘Cost'’ 
sales 1 


Total 


Com- 

mer- 

cial 

sales 


“Cost” 
sales 1 


Total 


Com- 

mercial 

sales 


“Cost” 
sales 1 


Total 


Other 

tim- 

ber 


prod- 

ucts* 


im. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 


411 
1,023 
1,608 
6,062 
4, 980 


411 

1,023 

1,508 

5,062 

4,980 


68,475 

138,665 

194,872 

392, 792 
352,434 


68,475 
138,665 
194, 872 
392,792 
352,434 


3 $85, 687 
3 203.333 


337,952 
794,252 
677, 784 


s$86,597. 

3203,333. 

337,952. 

794,252. 

677,784- 


1910-. 
19H-. 
1912- 
1913.. 
1914- . 


6,398 

5,663 

6,772 

6,091 

6,957 


91 

2,341 


5,398 
5,663 
5,772 
6, 182 
8,298 


379,616 

374,678 

431,492 

494,950 

616,661 


718 


9,645^ 


-379,616 

374,678 

431,492 

495,668 

626,306 


906,308' 


94^819 

1,074.682 

1,264,490 


$503 

6,670 


906,308 

842,993 

942,819 

1,075,185 

1,271,060 


1916. 

1916. 

3917- 

1918. 

1919. 


6,343 
6,407 
6, 921 
7, 130 
6, 570 


4,562 

4,433 

4,686 

5,907 

6,022 


10,906 
10, ,840 
11,607 
13,037 
12, 592 


546,508 

575,562 

706,568 

706,342 

685,172 


19,246 
19,470 
20,858 
21, 641 
19,597 


565,754 
696,022 
727, 416 
727,983 
704, 769 


1, 165,268 
1,241, 105 
1,490,814 
1, 507, 121 
1,497,702 


14, 180 
14,593 
16,095 
16,300 
14,671 


1,179,448. 

1,265,698. 

1,506,909 

1,523,421 

1,512,373 


**$394 

4,837 

7,779 


1920 

1920 (last 6 months) 

1921 (calendar year) 

1922 (calendar- year) 

1923 (calendar year) 


7,690 

3,608 

7,069 

7,200 

7,730 


5,582 

3,045 

6,621 

5,726 

4,990 


13,272 

6,663 

13,690 

12,926 

12,7201, 


.783,947 
489,841 
666, 191 
856, 147 
1,087,229 


2^184 

14,272 

21,731 

20,826 

37,808 


806,131 
604,113 
687,922 
876, 973 
1,065,035 


1, 764,600 
1,168,885 
1,646,818 
2,218, 165 
2,736, 154 


15,801 

9,874 

16,364 

17,332 

15,606 


1,770,401 

1.178.759 
1,663, 188 
2,235,497 

2.751.760 


10,381 

7,562 

4,511 

8,096 

11,317 


’ Torest service. 

1 ‘'Cost” sales are special sales made to farmers and settlers who are entitled by law to purchase for 
domesticuse mature or dead national forest timber at the cost of making and administering the sale. 

* Vfidue of other timber products, not convertible into board feet, taken from the national forests, 

* Estimated. . , , 

Table 634 . — Timber grarited without charge from noiional forests, to local residents, 
under/^free me*' reguhlions, 1907^19^BS 


Year ended June 30— 

Num- 

herof 

users 

Amount 
cut,M 
board 
, feet 

Esti- 

mated 

value 

Year ended June 30— 

' 

Num- 
ber of 
users 

Amount 

cut,M 

board 

feet 

Esti- 

mated 

Value 

1007-,, 

17,399 
30,377 
33, 431 
85, 364 
40,660 
88,749 
88,264 
39,466 
40^040 

86,818 
131, 977 
106,205 
104,796 
123,488 
123,283 
121,760 
120,575 
123,259 

i 

$}0(V362 
169,320 
169,081 
lie, 167 
196, 930 
196,335 
191,825 
183,223 
206, 597 

1916.— 

42,070 

41,427 

38,073 

34,617 

87,336 

21, 168 1 

40, 535 

37,158 

34,032 

11S^488 

113,073 

96,616 

90,798 

88,060 

56,813 

123,245 

89,610 

96,985 

$184,730 
149,802 
127,688 
113*117 
113^000 
6a 391 
117,054 
^ 98,8^ 
97,984 

1908 

1917 

1909 

1918 

1910 

1919 

1911 

1920 

1912..,. i 

1933 

1914 

1915-.-, : 

1920 (last 6 months) 1 

1921 (calendar year; 

1922 (calendar year) 

1923 (e^endaryear). 


Forest Service. 
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Table 636. — Lumber: Production by States ^ 1899^ 1909 ^ 1919*^192^ 


[Thousand feet— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Quantity Quantity Quantity Quantity Quantity Quantity 


Alabama l, 101, ^ 

Arizona 36, 182 

Arkansas 1,623,987 

California 737, 036 

Ooloi^o — - 133,746 


Connecticut. 
Delaware — 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


niinois-,-.. . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kenttbky 


108,093 
35,966 
790, 373 
1,311, 917 
65,363 

388,409 

1,036,999 

352,411 

10,666 

774,661 


Louisiana 1,116,366 

Maine 784, 647 

Maryland 183, 711 

Massachusetts. 344, 190 

Michigan 3,018,338 

Minnesota 2,342,33$ 

Mississippi 1, 206, 265 

Missouri 723,764 

Montana 265, 686 

Nebraska 4,666 

Nevada 726 

New Hampshire 672, 447 j 

New Jersey 74, 118 

New Mexico- 30,880 

New York 878,448 


North Carolina 1, 286, 638 

Ohio 990,497 

Oklahoma 22, 104 

Oregon 734, 538 

Pennsylvania 2, 333, 278 


Rhode Island. - 
South Carolina. 
South Pakota- 

Tennosseo 

Teias 


18,628 
466,429 
6 33, 734 
060,968 
1,232,404 


Utah 17, 548 

Vermont 376, 809 

Virginia 959,119 

W ashlngton 1, 429, 082 

West Virginia 778,051 

Wisconsin 3, 389, 166 

Wyoming 16, 963 

Another 7 6,671 


1, 691, 001 
62, 731 
2,111,300 
1, 143, 607 
141,710 

188,371 
65, 440 
1,201,734 
1,342,249 
646,800 


3,661,918 
1, 111, 665 
267, 939 

331,200 
1,889,724 

1,661,608 

2,672,669 

6^169 

308,682 

(») 


2.177.716 
642,904 
226,730 

1,898,995 

1,462,771 

26,489 
897,660 
31,067 
1,223,849 
2,099, 130 

12,638 

361,671 

2.101.716 
3,862,916 

1,472,942 
2,026,038 
28,002 
8 11,230 


1,798,746 
73, 656 
1,772,167 
1,269,363 
64,864 

86,708 
27, 437 
1,137,432 
893,965 
766,388 


3,168,871 

596,116 

113,862 

166,841 

876,891 


2,390,135 

321,383 

287,378 

606 


1,664,436 

280,076 

168,403 

2,677,403 

630,471 

11,080 
621, 679 
42,970 
792, 132 
1,379,774 

11,917 

218,479 

1,008,038 

4,961,220 

763, 103 
1,116,338 
8,674 


1.439.200 
121, 160 

1.462.200 
11,613,000 

70,000 

71,600 

19,800 

1,000,900 

761,800 

970,000 


3.120.000 
606,600 

86,600 

139.200 
749,800 

676,300 

2.224.000 

274.200 

410,000 

(<) 


1,246,700 

247.400 

163.400 

3.317.000 
620,000 

8,900 
610, 600 
46,100 
779,800 
1,328,800 

7,760 

164,600 

1,014,400 

6.626.000 

097,000 

1,069,900 

7,660 


1,380,426 
46, 418 
1,301,096 
1,360,438 
41, 070 


1,467,608 
88,800 
1,382,032 
U, 720, 666 
38,917 


8,216,110 
421, 636 
71, 169 
136,736 
671,387 

412, 145 
2,081,520 
158,418 
213,989 
(») 


931, 015 
133, 218 
120,371 
2,022,219 
368, 102 

4,946 

684,333 

27,062 

451,937 

1,602,333 

7,680 
130, 183 
692,070 
3,831,800 


3,386,000 

362,224 

64,368 

94,666 

656,052 

611,744 

2,267,606 

201,840 

303,458 

(«) 


936,248 

136,877 

149,323 

3,023,768 

333,289 

3,030 

854,799 

35,395 

485,979 

1,642,708 

6,827 

06,967 

617,403 

6,830,277 


United States po 36, 084, 166 44,609,761 34,662,076 « 33, 798, 800 » 26,060,864 p«31, 668,888 


t Includes cut of Nevada. 

* Includes cut of Nebraska. 

> Included m “AH other.'* 

‘Included with Kansas, 

* Included with Califomia. 

« Includes cut of North Dakota. 

7 Reported as cut of Alaska. 

8 Includes cut of Nebraska and Nevada, 

8 Includes cut of Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada, 
w Includes both merchant and custom sawing. 

Includes 2,655 mills cutting less than 5,000 feet each per year 
Mills cutting less than 50,000 feet each year excluded, 
u Excludes custom mills. 
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Table 635. — Lumber: Production by States, 1899, 1909, 1919--1922 — Continued 
[Thousand feet—L e., 000 omitted] 


' state 

1899 ■ 

1909 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Stato groups: . 

Northeastern 

Central 

Southern 

North Carolina pine,- 
Lake 

. North Pacific 

South Pacific 

, N. Rocky Mountain^ 
S. Rocky Mountain. - 
Pranle..; 

5, 709, 224 
5,643, 379 
8,403,802 
2,712,186 
8,749,842 
2,163,670 
737, 760 
321,048 
235,319 
408, 036 

5,197,012 
6,487,165 
14,795,731 
6, 177, 091 
6,476.270 

5,761,911 
1, 143, 607 
964,382 
337, 668 
179,024 

2,583,873 

3,015.887 

12,70i483 

3,374.152 

2,691,868 

7,638,623 
1,279,698 
1,052,766 
245,918 
" 64, 808. 

2. 198. 000 
2,735, 300 

11,490,300 

2,871,600 

2.386.000 

8.842.000 

1.513.000 

1.380.000 
318, 700 

63,900 i 

1,797,074 
1,784,009 
11,321, 766 
2,208,327 
1,647,425 

6,854,019 
1,350,438 
766, 609 
195,453 
» 46, 744 

1,423,377 

1,762,298 

-11,974,771 

2,408,540 

1,944,236 

8,860^045 

1,720,666 

1,161,039 

268,843 

46,183 


^ Forest SOTyice. OOTQpiied from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports. Figures for 1920 
include estimates for firms not reporting. . ^ , 

Northeastern; Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamij^bire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Central; Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia. 

Southern: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma. Texas. “ 

North Carolina pine; North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Lake: Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. ' 

North Pacific: Oregon, Washington. 

South Pacific; California, Nevada. 

North Rocky Mountain: Idaho, Montana. 

South Rock Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 

Prairie: Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 

Includes **A11 other.” 


Table 636. — Lumber production: By species, 1899, 1909, 1919-192$ 


[Thousand feet— -i. e., 000 omitted] 


Species or kind of wood 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Yellow pine 

Douglas fir^ 

White pine 

Hemlock-. ...» 

Western yellow pine, 

Spruce,— 

Cypress, i 

Redwood, 

Cedar 

Larch 

White fir 

Sugar pine 

Balsam fir, 

Lodgepole pine 

9,668,548 

1,736,607 

7,742,391 

8,420,673 

944,660 

1,^091 

^5,m 

232,978 

50,619 

63,658 

9,136 

16,277,136^ 

4,856,378 

3,90d034 

3,061,399 

1,499,986 

1,748,647 

965,636 

621,630 

846,008 

421,214 

89,318 

97,191 

108,702 

28,733 

13,06^988- 
'6,902,169“ 
' 1,723,6^ 
.1,754,9^ 
1,765,015 

- '979,968 

666,212 
410,^2 
332,234 
388,121 

223,422 

133,668 

68,030 

16,281 

11.091.000 

6.960.000 
1,600^000 

1.860.000 
2,290,000 

: 821 000 
6^,000 
476;600 
260,000 

390.000 

280.000 
146,000 

86,000 

31,000 

I0;969,883 

4,642,122 

1,273,710 

1,201,063 

1^432,273 

'629,266 
770,920 
- '467,804 

I 234,578 

213,397 

186,363 
t 133,666 

-29,350 

1 11,241 

-11,500^771 

<0,831,680 

1,634,041 
2,080,994 
73L371 
^:962 
565,966 
^083 
274,689 
, 287, 727 
104,067 
32,903 
13,936 

Softwoods—..—— 

Oak- 

M^le 

Oum, red and sap 

Yellow poplar* 

On^stntit--^. 

Birch—, — w—s. 

Beach _ 






26,153,068 

^,m,969 

27,407,130 

26,809,600 

22,185,604 

26,644.334 

4,438,027 
033,466 
285 417 
1,115,242 
206,688 

132,601 

4/41A467 

1,106,604 

700,946 

868,600 

663,891 

462,370 

611,^ 

399,151 

347,466 

366,000 

291,209 

333,929 

96,676 

48,108 

66,511 

24,694 

2,708,280 

867,489 

861,451 

328,538 

645,696 

875,079 

358,986 

183,562 

194,417 

164,931 
170,013 
143,730 
139, 218 

* 28,114 

2,600,000 

871000 

850.000 

360.000 

476.000 

406.000 

325.000 

196.000 
226,000„ 

156.000 

170.000 

150.000 

180.000 

35.000 

31.000 

1^692,175 

609,852 

683,398 

236,418 

312,486 

319,192 
' 190,387 

125,6^ 

' 132,276 

: 122,305 

127,843 
73,523 
134,761 
31,121 

, 17, 93^ 

1,606^164 

689^781 

808^461 

273,971 

310^801 

263,094 

103^,448 

134,168 

142^702 

113,829 

130.735 
66,682 

158,938 

38.735 

17,901 

Basswood 

Elm 

Cottonwood 

A^h 

Hickory, 

Tupelo 

Walnut 

Sycamore 

Cherry, 

All other herdwoods ^ 

308,069 

456,731 

418,124 

269,120 

96,636 

38,681 

29,716 

208,504 

Minor species 

Hardwoods 

37, *657 

61,308 

68,300 

^,068 

66,164 

8,634,021 

10,012,802 

7,144,946 

0,989,300 

4,775,360 

4,924,554 

Total,, 

34,787,084 | 

44,609,761 

34,662,076 

33,798,800 

26,960,864 

31.568,888 


Forest Service. Compfied from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports. Figures for 1920 
include estimates for firms not reporting. 
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Table 637 . — Lath and shingles: Produiiion, hy States, calendar years, 1899, 1909, 

1919, im 


Alabtini<i- 

Arizona.,. 

Arkansas.. 

C^fomia. 

Colorado.- 


[Thousands, i. , 00() rtmitted] 


Jjath Rhiiijrlos Lath Shingles Lath Bhtnglos Lath Blunglt; 


18H,018 tM 000 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Distuct of Oolurabia. 

Floridn 

Georgia 


76,402 128,286 

19,718 Ut,806 


153,829 43,295 

57,784 29,347 

99,420 35,048 

100 

304 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts - 


Michigan... 

Mumesota.. 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri.... 

Montana.... 


269,917 1,926,110 

387,064 498,800 

6,083 32,027 

24,836 28,227 

14,231 6,880 


81,834 110,946 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. ..... 

New M«sico 


New York 

North Carolina- 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


74,221 40,499 

3,669 33,836 

2,166 4,800 


18,619 13,606 

a 76 *103 


Oregon .... 

Poxmsylvania-- 
Khode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota., 

Tennessee 

Texa* 

IJtali 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All other States. 


146,134 4,337,992 
58,440 34,360 

418,011 994,427 

629 2,186 


461,384 8,879,467 
160,820 6,829 

299,846 392,863 

1,224 960 

< 500 


339,0r>8 7,(K»5,122 
22,005 120 

1118,936 9(^928 

10 


6,664,876 


United States. 2,623,998 12,102,017 3,703,196 14,907,371 1,724,078 9,192,704 2,940,714 8,131,242 


Forest Service. 

Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports. 


* Includes cut of Nevada. 

> Included in All other States.” 


^ Includes Indian Territory, 

* Includes Nebraska and Nevada* 
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Table 638. — Luinher: Quantity used in manufactures j by kinds of wood 


Kind of wood 


Quantity 


Kind of wood 


Quantity 


Yellow pine. 
White pine, 
Douglas fir-. 

Oak 

Maple 


Feetb.m. 

8,610,686,624 

3,112,698,017 

2,273,788,484 

1,983,684,491 

919,420,274 


Buckeye-- 
Persimmon. 
Cucumber. 
Butternut.. 
Bed alder - 


Feet b. m. 
6,486,047 
3, 571,760 

2.660.700 
2,310,793 

2.248.700 


Spruce 

Bed gum 

Hemlock 

Yellow poplar. 
Cypress- 


805,050,195 

797,343,658 

708,752,769 

680,936,848 

668,363,342 


Lodgepole pine.... 

Bed fir 

Circassian walnut. 

Padouk 

Hackberry 


1,979, 500 
1,854,830 
1,744,779 
1,386,630 
1, 128,000 


Western yellow pine. 

Birch 

Hickory 

Basswood 

Cottonwood 


663,816,810 

481,293,680 

389,604,531 

369,640,782 

322,642,796 


Lignum-vitflc 

Teak 

West Indian boxwood. 

Alpine fir 

Locust 


952, 126 
926,969 
870,412 
780,000 


Chestnut, 

Ash 

Beech 

Elm 

Tupelo-. 


298,849,801 

295,461,482 

278,203,632 

218,200,988 

127,958,309 


Hornbeam.. 

Ebony 

Osage orange 
Bosewood— 
Primavera., 


608,484 

528,812 

520,076 

471,734 

380,568 


Bed wood-. 

Larch 

Cedar 

Sugar pine, 
Balsam fir. 


122,326,779 

114,029,275 

102,248,253 

59,211,298 

53,262,030 


Sassafras... 
Eucalyptus, 
Applewood. 
Cocobola... 
Yucca 


860,268 

338,800 

320,935 

279,400 

172,300 


Mahogany..,. 
Spanish cedar. 

Sycamore 

Black walnut. 
Cherry 


50,675,990 

30,323,441 

20,052,812 

23,988,346 

12,047,210 


Holly 

Laurel 

Satinwood....... 

Koko 

Turkish boxwood, 


86,680 
72,400 
67,958 
32,600 
29, 189 


White fir. 
Willow- 
Dogwood. 
Noble fir. 
Magnolia. 


11,338,680 

10,664,770 

7,518,177 

6.663.600 

6.156.600 


Miscellaneous foreign. 
Miscellaneous native, 

Total 


630,345 

432,168 


24,676,556,564 


Forest Service. 

Compiled from Forest Service and State bulletins on secondary wood-using industries, showing 
quantity used in one year, based on studies made from 1909 to 1913* 
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Table 639. — Lumber: Quantity used in manufactures^ by industries and by States 


Industries 


Quantity 


States 


Quantity 


Haning-mill products, sash, doors, blinds, and 
general millwork. 

Boxes and oral os - 

Car construction 

Furniture 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 


Feet ft. m. 
13,428,8(12,000 


Mew York, 


4,550,010,430 

1,202,000,37] 

044,077,807 

739,144,483 


Illinois 

Wiivshiiigton 

Arkansirs 

Louisiana 


Feet 6, m. 
1,7:18,022,217 

1,7:11,037,120 
1, (>31,869,030 
1,369,039,000 
l,351,20«l, 101 


"Woodenware, novelties, and dairymen’s, poulter- 
ers’, and apiarists’ supplies. 

Agricultural implements 

Chairs and chair stock 

Handles 

Musical instruments 


405,286,430 


Michigan. 


321, 239,336 
289,790,560 
280,234,671 
260,196,026 


Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota. 

Ohio 

Virginia 


1,270, 661,200 

1, 111,059, 1.50 
960,766,398 
915, 272,369 
882,534,684 


Tanks and silos 

Ship and boat building 

Fixtures 

Caskets and coffins 

Eefrigorators and kitchen cabinets 


225, 619,686 
199, 698, 228 
187,132,848 
153,394,557 
137,616,260 


Wisconsin 

Oregon 

Texas* 

Alabama 

North Carolina. 


838,256,464 

821,596,8^ 

762,091,112 

721,116,900 

606,950,250 


Matches and toothpicks 

Laundry appliances 

Shade and map rollers 

Paving material and conduits. 
Trunks and valises 


85,442,111 

79,602,040 

79,291,576 

70,067,000 

74,007,997 


Indiana 

Mississippi 

California 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 


649, 742,693 
617,270,030 
616, 795, 6, 51 
6.64, 940, 426 
632,874, 001 


Machine construction 

Boot and shoe findings 

Picture frames and molding* . 
Shuttles, spools, and bobbins. 
Tobacco boxes 


69,459,430 
68,240,200 
65, 477, 783 
66, 148, 190 
64, 127, 476 


Florida 

Missouri 

South Carolina 

New Harnitehire 

Tennessee 


621, 166,078 
439,367,993 
423, 640, 507 
409, 497,075 
407,463, 167 


Sewing machines 

Pumps and wood pipe 

Pulleys and conveyors 

Professional and scientific instruments. 
Toys - 


69,946,527 
66,826,638 
35,862,900 
35,070,928 
28, 926, 552 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

West Virginia* 

Iowa 

New Jersey**, 


395,434,300 
271,084,395 
271,904, 150 
262,696,767 
261,676,895 


Gates and fencihg 

Sporting and athletic goods 

Patterns and flasks 

Bungs and faucets 

Plumbers* woodwork 

Electrical machinery and apparatus. 

Mine equipment-- 

Brushes 

Dowels 

Elevators 

Saddles and harness 

Playground equipment - 

Butchers’ blocks and skewers 

Clocks 

Signs and suppfieslIIIIII-IIIIIIII" 

Printing material 

Weighing apparatus 

Whips, canes, and umbrella stick.s.. 
Brooms and carpet sweepers 

Firearms 

Artificial limbs 

Tobacco pipes 

Airplanes 

All industries 


27,460,640 
25, 191,907 
24, 209, 403 
21,112,342 
20,313,460 

18, 188, 910 
16, 987, 697 
12,878,986 
11,980,500 
10,018,080 

0, 218,000 
9,(HM,812 
8, 197,050 
7,894,249 
6,888,360 

6,324,794 

6,021,550 

4,946,880 

2,277,334 

2,093,901 
087,080 
489, 615 
74,300 


24,576,566,564 


Maine 

Vermont 

Idaho 

Connecticut. 

Oklahoma... 


243, 114, Ififl 
219, 121, 636 
132, 739, OnO 
110,051,373 
81,901,670 


Kansa*? 

Montana 

Deluworo 

Rhode Island, 
Colorado 


61,107,064 
58,718,787 
54,376,880 
42, 429, 496 
.36,961,100 


Now Mexico 

Arizona 

Nebraska 

ritah.. 

South Dakota.* *. 


36,046,000 
3.'), 287,900 
27,870 5<K) 
1 1, 871, (MX) 
6,058, (MX) 


DintrlctofC’olnmhl i 
Wyoming . 

Nevada 

North Dakota.*... . 


4,m,6I5 

2,954,100 

1,674,285 

1,086,000 


tlnitod States. 


24, 576, .556, 564 


Forest Service, Compiled from Forest Service and State bulletins on secondary wood-using industries, 
howlag quantity used in one year, based on studies made from 1909 to 1913. 
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TABiiB 640. — Lumber: Average prices per M feet, f. o. b. mill, Douglas fir and 
southerfi yellow pine^ 1913-19^4, 


Year 

Douglas fir 

Yellow pine 

Year 

Douglas fir 

Yellow pine 

Price 

Index 

(1913- 

100) 

Price 

Index 

(1913- 

100) 

Price 

Index 

(1913« 

1 100) 

Price 

Index 

(1913= 

100) 

1913 

$11. 44 

100.0 

$14. 77 

100.0 

1923 





1914 

10.68 

92.5 

13.68 

92.6 

January _ . 

28.54 

249.6 

30.42 

206.9 

1915 

9.80 

85.5 

13.02 

88.2 

February 

29.42 

257.2 

32 81 

2221 

1916 

11.63 

101.7 

16. 12 

109.2 

March-' _ 

30.22 

264.2 

33.71 

228.2 

1917 

16.93 

147.9 

2L 13 

143. 1 

April _ - _ _ 

31. 46 

275.0 

3238 

226,0 

1918 

21. 21 

186.3 

26.46 

179.1 

IVfay _ - 

31. 02 

271.2 

33.85 

229.2 

1919 

25.83 

225.9 

33. 94 

229.8 

June. - ^ - 

30.36 

266. 4 

3240 

219.4 

1920 

36. 78 

323.3 

44. 74 

302.9 

.July - _ 1 

27.68 

241.9 

31. 14 

210.8 

1921 

19. 98 

174. 7 

21. 18 

143.4 

Aueust- -1 

26.97 

235.7 

30.82 

208.6 

1922 

23.90 1 

208.9 

26.44 

179.0 


27.18 

237.6 

27. 63 

186.4 

1923 

28.93 1 

262.9 

30. 81 

208.6 

October 

27.24 

238.1 

28,77 

194.7 

1924 

23.14 

202.3 

28.16 

190.7 

November 

28.97 

253.2 

27.83 

18a4 


1 




December 

26.94 

236.6 

26.66 

179.8 

1920 1 










January 

41.98 

366.0 

62,21 

353.6 

1924 





February. 

46.31 

404.8 

67,94 

392.3 

January 

28.30 

247.4 

29.40 

199. 1 

March 

46.66 

407.0 

61.60 

417.1 

February—^ 

26.33 

230.2 

30. 16 

204. 1 

April 

43.16 

377. 1 

67.53 

389.5 

' March--' 

24. 69 

2ia8 

29.83 

202.0 

May 

40.21 

361. 2 

64. 66 

370.0 

April-,— 

24.39 

2ia2 

29.14 

197.3 

Jmifl 

36. 05 

315. 1 

40.06 

271.2 

May 

22.40 

196.8 

27.66 

186.5 

July 

33. 69 

294. 6 

41.34 

279.9 

Juno. 

22.99 

201.0 

27.36 

185.2 

August 

32.86 

287.2 

43.42 

294.0 

-Tilly - 

21. 93 

191. 7 

26.91 

175.4 

Septem bor. - „ 

31. 29 

273.4 

41.09 

27a 2 

August __ _ . , „ 

22. 42 

196.0 

27,77 

188.0 

October 

27.67 

241.0 

34. 44 

233.2 

September 

21.68 

188.6 

29. 46 

198.3 

Novfimber-. „ 

24. 06 

210,0 

26.67 

180,6 

Octoln-.r- 

21. 10 

184.6 

26.71 

180.8 

December- 

22,61 

197.6 

26.88 

176.2 

November 

21.48 

187.7 

25.81 

174.7 






December 

21.82 

190.7 

30. 13 

204.0 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of actual sales, 
i The year 1920 was the peak year for lumber prices in the United States. 


Table 641 . — Lumber prices per M feeL in eastern markets of the United States, 

1890-193$ 


Year 

First quality, 
linch 

Average quality, 
1 inch 

Year 

First quality, 
linch 

Averagequality, 

linch 

Soft- 

woods 

Hard- 

woods 

Soft- 

woods 

Hard- 

woods 

Soft- 

woods 

Hard- 

woods 

Soft- 

woods 

Hard- 

woods 

1800 

34.48 


16.40 


1907 

46.32 

47.79 

27.87 

36.94 

1801 

33.43 

33.11 

KVitil 


1908 

44.11 


27. 14 

38.12 

1892 — - 



18.60 



4210 

47.16 

26. 44 

84.72 

1X03 . - . 

29. 32 

32. 86 

17.46 



42 60 

49. 17 

24. 60 

86.61 

1894 

^ 30.56 

36. 10 

17. 43 


1911 

45. 06 

60.69 

24.52 

36.45 

180.1 

RKIH 

34, 62 


24.76 

1912 

44.53 

61.44 

26.29 

35.73 


28.77 

34.61 

16.64 


1913 

44. 92 

63.99 

^.88 

32 6i 

1897 

28. 76 

34.61 

17.09 

24. 76 

1914 — 

42 76 

64.94 

26. 19 

38.23 

1898 

2a, 68 

24.26 

16.23 

24.70 

1916 

41.89 

62 94 

24.68 

35.49 

1899 

30.06 

36. 72 

16.01 

24.69 

1916 

41,53 

54.59 

26.86 

37.64 

1900 

34.06 


21.50 

27.67 

1917 

42 60 

mmi 

29.09 

38.92 

1901 -- 

33. 98 

37.06 

21, 32 

29.32 

1918 

51. 46 

66.66 

KICil 

46.42 

1902 





1919-. 

61.58 

72.62 

44.42 

55.54 

1003 

41. 93 

46.43 

20,40 

31.76 

1920 

131. 55 

178.82 

73.26 

123^80 

1004 

39.09 

46.07 

21.20 

33. 72 

1921 

86. 17 

140.26 

62 98 

94.89 

1005 

42 59 

41.97 

2206 

31.80 

1922 

72 45 


5213 

70.12 


44. 65 

4147 

2199 

3106 

1923 

67.87 

j 129.20 

51.02 

77.35 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of actual sales, 
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Table 642 .— Foo<i md, saw timber: Annual world production and consumption 


[Thousand cu. ft., i. o., 000 omitted] 



Production 

C’onsumptlo; 

n 

Country 

Total 

wood 

Saw 

timber 

Wood 

capita 


United States 

24,300,000 

13,760,000 
1,106, 900 

24, 104,000 

228.0 

13,566,000 

Canada 

2,600,000 

2,058, 440 

285.0 

665,340 

Mexico - 

700,000 

42,000 

710,000 

45,8 

62,000 

Other North and Central America 

306,420 

86,716 

310,350 


98,426 

North America 

27,806,420 

14,985, 616 

27,191,790 

188.0 

14,371,765 

Bussia — 

7,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,600,000 

60.0 

3,600,000 

Sweden 

1,564,826 

1, 191,416 

749,710 

129.3 

383,355 

Finland 

1,316,604 

877,776 

1,001,604 

299.0 

606,930 

Gennany 

1, 172,396 
963,000 

604,683 

1,702,395 

27.0 

1,134,683 

France 

300,000 

1,098, 010 

26.0 

426,410 

Great Britain and Ireland 

45,000 

20,000 

693, 719 

15.3 

i 668,710 

2,024,294 

Other Europe 

4,941,202 

2,166,462 

I 4,795,069 


Europe 

17,003,087 

9,100,230 

16,641,297 

35.8 

8,844,291 

Japan-. - 

2,255,620 

383,465 

2,220,000 1 

28.4 

347,836 

China 

1,972,263 

284, 163 

1,986,000 1 

6.0 

297,000 

India 

1,672,276 

174,000 

1,675,000 

6.0 

176,725 

Asiatic Russia 

1,100,000 

671,000 

1,098,000 

62,1 

569,000 

Other Asia 

1,028,872 

143,660 

1,037,616 


147,113 

Asia 

7,929,030 

1, 566,268 

7,916,616 

9.1 

1,638,573 

Brazil 

1,300,000 

684,020 

100,000 

1,296,900 

42.6 i 

96,900 

Chile 

45,700 

77,800 

687,620 

177.7 i 

49,300 

Argentina 

197,800 

225, 800 

27.3 

106,800 

Colombia 

110,000 

10,000 

110,000 

20.1 

10, (KK) 

Other South America 

199, 645 

25,105 

206, 670 


31, 391) 

South America 

2,491,465 

258,605 

2,526,890 

39.2 

294,390 

Rhodesia 

126,962 

10, 141 
2,006 

127, 180 

73. 6 

10,365 

Nigeria 

86,250 

80, 250 

5,0 

2,096 

Union of South Africa 

66,912 

19,803 

30,601 

85, 399 

14.2 

39,260 

Other Africa 

488,219 

475,481 

! 

62,496 

Africa 

717,373 

62,450 

774,31(1 

5.7 I 

114, 126 

Anstmlian C’oTmnnnwoftlth 

197,379 

4i), H74 

213, 752 

41,8" 

66, 247 

New Zealand 

07,000 

42,000 

63, 269 

59.7 

lib! 269 

Oceania 

10, m 

867 

19,741 

10.0 

9,hHH 

Australia and Oceania 

274,688 

92,741 

296,762 

36.4 

111,401 

Total world production 

56,222,063'' 

26,U5,9iT 

i' 5 ' 67347,571 

32.2 

125,277,519 


Foro3t yorvice. Compiled from “ ForOvSt Uosoutcofl of the World,” 

1 Tfao figures for total world consumption do not exactly correspond with thoi-o for producliofu although 
they must bo approximately equal. The dlllorenc^is arc duo to vtuloua dibcr<‘j»uiolcs In the data, such as 
differences in the years for which figures on individual countries urc based, different couv<Ttlng /uc1<»ra 
used in different countries, and differences in the completeness of customs statistics. Data represent 
averages of recent years. 
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Table 643 . — Lumber: Imports and exports, and pulpwood imports, 1907-19^4 




Lumber 

i 


Pulpwood 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Year 

Boards, planks, deals, and 
other sawed lumber 

Boards, planks, and 
scantlings 

Quantity 

Value 


Quantity 

1 Value 

i 

Quantity 

Value 

1907 

M feet 6. m. 
934, 196 

$16,265,360 

M feet 6. to. 
1,658,816 

$39,861,352 

Cords 

827,089 

$4,002,796 

1908 

791,288 

16, 212, 788 

1,676,462 

36, 607, 608 

810, 266 

4,698,163 

1909 

846,024 

16,946,766 

1,379,944 

29,066,679 

907,963 

6,613,710 

1910 

1, 063, 616 

19,332,768 

1,710,761 

36, 774, 219 

931, 731 

6, 109, 674 

1911 

840,337 

14, 908, 160 

2,224,422 

47,432,840 

889,267 

6, 682, 716 

1912 

1,025,802 

17,883,048 

2,451,076 

66,985,732 

933, 666 

6, 227, 346 

1913 

969, 652 
910, 609 

17, 616, 687 
17,166,638 

2,m,i5S 

63, 081, 723 

1,034,886 

7,007,350 

1914 

1,789,747 

40, 734, 159 

999,649 

6, 773, 198 

1915 

1, 047, 416 

19, 560, 480 

1, 127, 365 

26, 663, 732 

975,974 

6, 278, 948 

1916 

1, 210, 913 

23,427,488 

1, 094, 500 

25, 518, 542 

1, 097, 577 

7,202,670 

1917 

1, 198, 388 

27, 600, 247 

1, 019, 647 

870, 262 

1, 031, 934 

8,663,468 

1918 

1, 206, 027 

34, 100, 528 

1, 023, 769 

49, 177, 618 

1, 370, 027 

13,362, 666 

1919 

1, 144, 187 

36,883,088 

1, 311, 210 

64,860,806 

1, 047, 299 

10,458,753 

1920 

1, 338, 630 

66, 639, 885 

1, 651, 368 

96,380,344 

1, 241, 444 

16,902.939 

1921 

830,533 

28, 793, 181 

1, 204, 808 

45,699,379 

1, 081, 634 

16,387,365 

1922 

1,554,075 

46, 902, 649 

1, 532, 913 

57,416,062 

1, 044, 816 ! 

11,002,636 

1023 

1,959,334 

62,206,721 

1,762,852 

81,057,020 

1,347,927 

13, 406,927 

19241 

1, 722, 959 1 

61,872,797 

1,906, 418 

78, 630, 682 

1,279,976 

13, 107,647 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Pulpwood 
is stated in cords of 128 cubic feet. The earliest Govwnment record of pulpwood commerce shows 322,768 
cords imported in the last half of 1906. Reports of manufacturers, which are not comparable with the Gov- 
ernment record, show foreign pulpwood, consumed in calendar years antedating this table, as follows: In 
1899, 369,217 cords; in 1906, 645,428 cords; in 1906, 738,872 cords. 

I Preliminary, 


Table 644 . — Cooperage stock, tight: Production, 19QS-1911, 1918, 1919, 19^1 





Staves 




Heading 


Year 

Total 

Sawed 

Bucked 
and split 

Hewed 

Beer and 
ale 

Total 

Sawed 

Beer and 
ale 


LOGO 

nieces 

LOGO 

pieces 

UGOG 

pieces 

t.000 

pieces 

IfOOG 

pieces 

. Sets 

Sets 

acts 

1905 

241, 193 

202,369 

10, 792 

10,896 

17,636 

12, 969, 000 

11,023,000 

1,936,000 

1906 

267,827 

219, 624 

18, 362 

9,781 

20,170 

17,774,375 

27,692,994 

16,115,030 

I 1,069,346 

1907 

386, 2;i2 

326, 663 

26,082 

12,737 

21, 760 

26,828,909 

1,864,086 

1908 

345,280 

301,728 

18,339 

8,019 

17,194 

20,616,072 

20,691,201 

19,703,626 

[ 8X1,647 

1909 

379,281 

341,269 

16,104 

6,321 

16, 547 

19,736,693 

1 966,508 

1910 

36v5, 660 

304,060 

21, 306 

6,042 

26,262 

17,819 

26, 073, 764 

24,342, 536 

1 1,731,218 

1911 

367, 198 

312, 172 

20,020 

7,187 

4,296 

30,310,265 

28,316,662 

1,993,703 

1918 

286,401 

280, 171 

1,391 

644 

20,711,271 

20,063,264 

648,017 

1919 

363,826 

348,812 

1, 193 

3,269 

661 

24,274, 177 
20,604,949 

24,266,647 

8,630 

1921 

266, 047 

262,633 ! 

669 

453 

1,392 

20,493,195 

11,754 


Forest Service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service. A set 
of heading supplies both heads for a barrel or similar vessel. 
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Table 645. — CoopBvuge stocky tight: Production, 1905'^t911 , 1918, 1910, 1921 

Heading 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mam© 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

New Hampshire, 
Oregon 

Tennessee 

Texas 

West Virgima _ _ . 
All other ytatos-. 

Total 


Staves 


Sawed 


1,000 
{iiecen 
12, 603 
48,989 
13,305 
8,080 
18,986 

(0 

19,934 

10,651 

19,959 

46,015 

21,281 

1,205 

3,576 

27,889 


252, 533 


Bucked 

and 

split 

Hewed 

Beer 

and 

Ale 

1,000 

pieces 

1,000 

pieces 

1,000 

pieces 

134 

67 

114 

100 


55 

28 



435 

17 













341 

3,223 








069 

453 

1,392 


Total 


1,000 
pieces 
12, 003 
19, 304 
13,365 
8,236 
19,014 


10, 651 
19,959 
46,016 

21,281 
2, 709 
3, 576 
3 27, 889 


255,047 


Hawed 


Hets 
98^412 
4,457,034 
1,029,460 
41,160 
1,676, 948 

224,988 

2,786,930 

126,036 

1,759,900 

2,432,047 

2,729,902 


0) 


3,132,193 


20,493,196 


Ihv'r 

and 

jile 


f^ets 

900 


10,800 




64 


11,761 


'Potal 


Sets 
99,312 
4,467,034 
1,029,450 
41,160 
1, 076, 948 

224,988 
2, 790, 730 
126,636 
1,759,900 
2,432,047 

2,729,902 

» 3, 132, 247 
20, 501, 949 


Forest Service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service. 

1 Included in “All other States " 

2 Cahfornia, Flonda, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South Carolina, Washington. 

« Includes Callforma, Florida, Iowa, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South ('aroUna, Ohio, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia. 


Table 646. — Cooperage stock, slack: Production, 1906-1911, 1918, 1919, 1921 
[Thousand pieces— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Years 

Staves 

Heading 

Hoops 

Years 

Staves 



1906 

1,097,063 
1, 176,977 
1, 557, 644 
2,029,548 
1,460,878 

129, 656 
106,074 
123,849 
140,234 
97, 037 

330,892 
490, 670 
336,484 
375,793 
295, 712 

1911 

1,328,968 
1, 009, 971 

1, 121, 324 
893, 621 

1 

353, 215 
332, 684 
140, 772 
137,380 

1907 - 

1 191S . 

1908 

1919 

1921 

1909 

1910 




Forest Service, Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Servici' 


TabJjB 647. — Cooperage stock, slack: Production, by Htales, 1921 


State 

Staves 

Head- 

ing 

llooiis 

Htute 1 

. 

Slaves 

Head- 

ing 

Hoops 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


piects 

puces 

pieces 

North Carolina 

picas 

pitm 

pieces 

Alabama 

37, 576 
255, 637 
15, 131 

19,744 

1,630 

386 

W, 27» 
(•) 

6,512 

(0 

21,606 

0) 

Arkansas.,. 

23,771 

0) 

Ohio 

Flonda 

PeniisylvanUi... . . . 
Sout h thirolina 

1,010 

0) 

1,969 

Georgia 

6,600 

2,868 

(0 

460 

0 

38, 128 
21, 833 

(0 

98,816 

TnirUaria „ 

0) 

44, 202 
27, 763 
10, 073 
4, 638 
14,898 

22,369 

Tennessee. 

7, m 

Louisiana 

Texas.— ... 

472 

Maine.. ... 

1,610 

100 

224 

Viiginia 

3, 623 
491 


Maryland 

West Viiginia 

1,010 

7, 769 


Massachusetts .... 

378 

(') 

8,357 

Wisconsin .... 


0) 

M,8X0 

Michigan 

4,046 

All other States _ _ . - 

^ 28, 068 



Minn^ta.. 

0) 

57,447 

88,223 

4,728 

(0 

2,940 
1, 180 
2,171 


Total 

893, 021 

66,747 

137,380 

Mississippi- ^ , 

36, 713 
11, 316 


Missouri 





N ew Hampshire 

20,681 

23,992 





New York. i 

1,041 





i 






Forest Service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service. 

1 Included in “all other States.^ 

» California, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, 
Vermont. 

* California, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Oregon, South Carolina, Vermont. 

* Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Wlewnsm, 
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Tablu 648. — Cooperage stock, slack: Production, ly kinds of wood, 1906-1911, 

1.918, 1919, 1991 

[Thousands — i. e., 000 omitted] 

STAVES 


Kind of wood 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 . 

1911 

1918 

1919 

1921 

Rod gum 

Pino 

Ash 

Elm 

Tupelo 

Birch 

Cottonwood 

Maple-* 

Spruce 

Beech 

Douglas fir 

142, 952 
187,684 
47,603 
248, 118 

62, 754 
21,912 
99,642 
31, 606 
80, 052 

210,814 
205, 878 
70,128 
168, 440 
2,000 
21, 479 
46,923 
97,319 
76,445 
126,364 

317,016 
275, 239 
74,494 
192, 882 
, 6,120 
62, 739 
61,062 
124,747 
60,012 
j 166,383 

416, 670 
306,621 
71, 705 
245, 172 
22,600 
78,897 
66,260 
133,266 
i 72,219 
268,237 
6,166 
66, 676 
93,290 
182, 982 

332, 639 
267,628 
65, 234 
130,374 
30, 606 
61, 438 
; 44, 175 

1 79, 113 

69,898 
146, 461 

338, 682 
229,220 
66,710 
92, 614 
37,501 
67,929 
37,382 
66,647 
70, 189 
121,727 

50,043 
71, 273 
89, 146 

495, 389 
109,349 
83, 022 
83, 188 
28, 751 
31, 758 
28,714 
22,467 
3,224 
. 47,228 
13,931 
16, 961 
13,076 
33,934 

368, 406 
327, 875 
63,068 
61, 100 
9,206 
35, 691 
17, 511 
50,446 
29,683 
36,460 
23,822 
38,920 
36,303 
42,844 

349,072 
174, 024 
66,632 
64,416 
54,899 
27, 561 
26,327 
23,902 
18,784 
18,689 
17,681 
17,681 
17, 567 
16, 507 

dakri 

Chestnut 

All other 

Total 

Pine 

Bed gum 

Elm 

Beech 

Maple 

Tupelo 

Ash.— 

Basswood--- 

70,869 
69, 674 
34, 298 

37, 871 
74,982 
48,344 

63, 737 
79,633 
104,680 

64, 202 
90,475 
98, 646 

1, 097, 063 

1, 175,977 

1, 657,644 

2,029,648 

1,460,878 

1, 328, 968 

1, 009, 971 

1, 121,324 

893, 621 

HEADING— (SETS) 

I 

28, 730 
16, 519 
19, 472 
11,686 
9,317 

2,8^ 
16,663 
2,948 
2,710 
9, 162 
1,027 
9,476 

27,208 
11,466 
9, 166 
' 17,711 
11, 696 
200 
7,434 
9,686 
2,146 
2,814 
1,784 
. 2,665 
2,306 

39, 347 
I7,249i 
4,978 
16,294 
13,323 
4,237 
4,297 
10, 186 
3,961 
2,092 
2,067 
2,246 
4,673 

38,926 
16,700 
6,535 
19, 269 
13, 663 
3,296 
5,245 
13,910 
4,328 
1,963 
6,742 
1,861 
7,796 

19,806 
11, 160 
3,906 
15, 932 
12,628 
2,946 
6, 637 

I 

25, 513 
12,558 
2,492 
11, 915 
10,794 
3, 891 
7,302 

26,735 

12,656 

199 

6,930 

2,493 

2,184 

1,947 

42,401 
13,003 
1,872 
4,942 
7, 319 
1,031 
2,318 

27,720 
12,628 
6,719 
4,372 
3,262 
2,671 
1,928 
1, 858 
1,642 
1,399 
1,242 
987 
1,319 

Birch 

Oak 

Cottonwood 

Spruce 

All other 

Total- 

Elm 

All other 

Total 

3, 131 
2,332 
4,062 
2,368 
13,239 

4,940 

6,578 

^636 

3,647 

16,242 

2,486 

620 

1,006 

688 

3,969 

3,490 

1,986 

6,611 

129, 666 

106,074 

123,849 

140,234 

97,037 

106,407 

60,761 

87,381 

66,747 

HOOPS 

302,628 

28,264 

469,734 

20,836 

326, 894 
9,690 

339, 477 
36, 316 

283,029 

12,683 

333, 297 
19,918 

330,363 

2,331 

133,983 

6,789 

136,446 

935 

330, 892 

490, 570 

336,484 

376,793 

296,712 

363,215 

332,684 

140, 772 

137,380 


Forest Sorvice. Oomi)lled from bulletins the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service. 
» Inchidod in all other (staves). 
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Table -^Cooperage stock: Exports of staves and heading, 1909~19SS 


Calendar year 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 
19U 
1915, 
191fa. 

1917 

1918 
1919, 
1920 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 


Staves 


Quantity 


47, 554, 889 
58,651,374 
66,097,987 

73.909.719 
91. 369, 115 
51, 048, 147 
51,325,917 

58.058.719 
00,005,602 
53, 373, 526 
81, 657, 792 
82,583,710 
34, 690, 625 
48, 316, 799 
64, 187, 121 


Value 


$4,478,632 
6,297,460 
0,005,016 
0, 144, 896 
7,2Jil,934 
3, 835, 170 
% 330,026 
3, 606, 142 
3, 088, 684 
3,605, 332 
13, 160, 377 
16,408,334 
3, 601, 022 
2, 691, 624 
3,950,387 


Heading 


Quantity 


2,562,346 
2,996, 686 


Value 


$155,672 
291,202 
421,326 
310,807 
326,643 
246, 504 
367,489 
239,846 
294,248 
663,664 
591,021 
1,028,026 
194,604 
292,697 
440,329 


Forest Service. Compiled from "Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the UiiKod Stales,'^ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic C’ommcrco, Department of Commoroo. 

This table gives only a paituil view of cooperage expoits, since it docs not show cooperage shooks, or 
knockdown barrels, which m 1022 amounted to 1,153,742 sets, valued at $2,877, 235, besides 507,429 barrels, 
casks, or hogsheads, empty, valued at $1,534,083. Imports of cooperage as such arc lelatively unimportant. 


Tabt.e 660. — CroHslies: Number purchased by steam and electric railroads. 1905- 

1911, 1915 


Kin<l of wood 


Oak 

Southern pine- 

Douglas flr 

Cedar 

Chestnut 

Cypre.ss 

Ea&tern tama- 
rack 

Western yel- 
low pine 

Lodgopolopine 

WovStern larch. 

Beach 

Maple 

Hemlock 

Redwood 

Oum 

Biroh 

All other 

Allkinds- 


Number of ties, by years 


1905 


34,677,304 
118,351,037 
3,633,270 
6,962,827 
4, 717, 604 

3,483,746 

3,060,082 

0) 

0 

311, 120 
34,227 
26,500 
1, 713, OtK) 

590,852 


35,500 
» 385, 002 


« 77, 081, 227 


1906 


46,367,874 
18,841, 210 
7, 248,662 
7,083,442 
6, 588, 975 

6,104,496 

% 570, 859 

3,969,606 

564,738 


2,058,198 

1,248,629 


‘2,201,464 


102,834,042 


1907 


61.767.000 

34. 215. 000 

14. 525. 000 

8.964.000 

7.861.000 

6.780.000 
4,6(»2,000 

6.019.000 


62,000 


2.367.000 

2.032.000 
16,000 


6,574,000 


163,703,000 


1908 


48.110.000 

21.530.000 

7.988.000 

8. 172. 000 

8.074.000 

3.467.000 

4.026.000 

3.093.000 


192, (Kxr 

151.009 
3,120,900 

871.009 
202,099 


3,421,000 


112,466,000 


1909 


67. 132.000 

21. 386. 000 

9.067.000 

6.777.000 
6, 629, OOO 

4.689.000 

3.311.000 

6. 797. 000 


195.000 

158. 000 

2.642.000 

2.088.000 

378. 000 


2,603,000 


123,751,000 


1910 


382.000 
2()4,000 
(*29, 000 

305.000 

760.000 


5, 396,0001 

5. 103.000 

4.612.000 


148, 


798.000 
773, (H«) 
468, (KM) 

165.000 

621.000 

895.000 

231.000 


1911 


59. 608. 000 

24.265.000 

11. 253. 000 

8. 015.000 

7.612.000 

5. 857. 000 

4. 138.000 

2.690.000 


1,109, (KM) 
1, 189, 0(M) 
3,686,000 

1,820,(MK) 
1, 293, ()(K) 

“ 2, "(182, "(MM) 

135, 053, 000 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Census bullotlns. 

1 Includes western pine, white pine, and lodgepole pine. 

2 Included in southern pine. 

® Includes 373,387 white pine crossties. 

< Includes 148,168 spruce crossties. 

Steam railroads only. 


1915 


40,333,881 
11, U5,(h-(1 
6,950.010 
5, 122, 103 
4,518,352 

1, 478, 612 

2,(»06,704 

1,402,836 

1,316,819 

1,251,304 
I, 173, m 
1,069,547 
859, 662 

563, 685 
485,466 
405,815 
l,;i61,604 

97. 10(1,651 
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Table 661 . — Poles: Number purchased, by kinds of wood and classes of users, 

190e-mi, 1916 



By kinds of wood 

By classes of users 


Year 

Cedar 

Chest- 

nut 

Oak 

Pine 

Cy- 

press 

All 

Other 

Tele- 
phone 
; and tele- 
1 graph 
com- 
panies 

Steam 

rail- 

road 

com- 

panies 

Street 

railroads, 

electric 

light 

and 

power 

com- 

panies 

Total 

1906 

1907 

1908 ! 

1009 

1910 

1911 ' 

1915 

2, 174, 279 
2,109,477 
2,200, 139 
2,439,826 
2, 431, 667 
2, 100, 144 
2, 521, 760 

988,084 
630, 282 
616,049 
608,066 
677, 617 
693,489 
651, 643 

9,924 
76, 460 
160,702 
236,842 
266,290 
199,590 
199, 442 

177,809 
165,960 
116,749 
179, 586 
184, 677 
161,690 
546, 233 

111, 657 
100, 368 
90,579 
77,677 
75,459 
72,996 
67,644 

112,913 
210,731 
164, 936 
196,744 
236, 184 
190, 112 
91, 233 

2, 395, 722 
2, 311, 661 
2,662,239 
2,916,006 

. I’) 
1,680,880 

254, 268 
294, 788 
155,418 
195, 321 

8 

966,962 

924, 676 
676,829 
531,497 
627,414 

8 

1 , 430 , 122 ; 

1 

3,674, 666 
3,283,268 
3,249, 164 
3,738,740 
3,870,694 
3,418,020 
4,077,964 


Forest Service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service. 
1 Undistributed by classes of users. 


Table 652 . — Yeneen: Wood consumed in manufacture, hy kinds, 1905-1911. 

1919 and mi. 

[Thousand board feet— i. e., 000 omittedl 


Kind of wood 


1906 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1919 


Domestic: 

Red gum 39,573 

Yellow pine 12,688 

Birch 12,043 

Cottonwood 16,357 

Tupelo 314 

Yellow poplar 26,164 

Douglas fir 

Walnut 1,725 

White oak_„- 16,129 

Maple 26,246 

Elm 6,544 

Basswood 11,376 

Spruce 

Red oak 4,966 

Sycamore 676 


73.062 102,932 119,485 129,930 168,167 136,642 198,641 

45,581 32,450 42,342 48,143 40,324 36,400 67,071 

16,823 18,079 17,769 24,643 27,633 24,208 64,079 

29.063 33,174 83,904 30,842 33,149 34,911 36,739 

8,311 16,097 16,442 18,476 26,648 20,976 34,175 

21,619 28,764 22,898 28,826 33,812 25,836 32,663 


38,848 23,872 20,700 28,742 33,006 41,742 30,654 

30,084 28,176 27,886 35,444 39,471 29,762 16,723 


12,122 12,616 
16,669 13,661 


17,272 18,340 9,678 

11,003 11,602 11,134 
6, 271 9, 108 11, 356 


Oynrosa 

Cedar 

Beech 1,400 

Magnolia — 

Western pine 


6,324 4,367 

90. 


10,660 12,023 

0 


Ash 2,461 6,214 2,818 

Chestnut 0) 400 

Redwood — 

Willow 

Another 2,996 2,869 2,200 


2,366 2,491 

1,736 1,639 


(0 

2,611 6,716 


Imported : 

Mahogany 

Spanish cedar- 
All other 


6,722 11,487 16,057 8,773 4,790 27,628 

3,922 6,668 6,140 6,099 6,348 4,771 

1,000 1,973 3,363 2,662 1,667 27 

.181,146 329,186 348,623 382,642 438,981 477,479 444,886 676,681 


Forest service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the OensiM^ 

Notk.— Q uantity is 1,000 feet board measure,' log seale~i. e., the lumber that could be out firom the 
logs qsed. ^ 

» Included in ** All other*’ domestic. 
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Table 653 . — Pidp wood: GomutupHony hij Hinted and kindfij 19 


state 


Maine 

Wisconsin 

Nev7 York- 

Pennsylvania. — 
New Hampshire. 


MioMgan--, 

Minnesota 

Virginia 

Washington. 
Louisiana 


Vermont 

Massachusetts 

West Virgmia 

California and Oregon. 
All other 1 


United States.. 


Num- 
ber of 

Spruce 

Hem- 

lock 

-1 I 

Poplar 

Bill- 

Yellow 

poplar 

estab- 

lish- 

ments 

Do- 

mestic 

Im- 

ported 

Do- 

mestic 

Im- 

ported 

Sam 

flr 

32 

Cords 

865,058 

292,165 

251,874 

Cords 

124,609 

7,893 

463,971 

Colds 

6,061 

527,118 

Cords 

Cords 

91,990 

1,220 

25,410 

Cords 

43,479 

Colds 
75,801 
110,364 
37,813 
9,000 
6, 132 

Cords 

41 



80 

28,678 


71,096 

64,523 


13 

8 

70 

185,031 

117,675 

101,382 

40,803 

21,830 

2,787 

47,770 

82,086 

4,177 

241 

8,033 

12 

82,410 


860 


41, 010 


7 

232,077 




3,138 


7 

48,618 

3,093 

1,000 

27,987 

73,121 

84,820 



33,827 

5 

28,570 



26,000 

3 

74,084 




6 

68,917 

4,242 

266 

174 




4 

34,902 

3,629 



4,791 

1,404 



i 

' 4 

25,485 

4,722 

112,682 

40,183 

4,270 




6 

31,692 





13 

22, 979 

11,846 

126,859 

21, 672 



. — 

69,410 

211 

2, 162, 848 

870,042 

893,195 

372,324 

157,930 

179,902 

308,261 

102,200 


1 

.. 

. 

1 

r 

1 


— 


State 


Maine— 

Wisconsin 

New York 

Pennsylvania—., 
New Hampshire.. 


Michigan... - 

Minnesota 

Virgmia 

Washington. 
Louisiana 


Vermont 

Massachusetts 

West Virginia 

Oalifomiu and Oregon. 
All other ^ 


UnitiHl States.. 


Num- 
ber of 
oslab- 
lish- 
meuts 


4. 

4. 

6 

13 


211 


Tama- 
rack or 
larch 


Cords 

li’mi 


19,311 


68,291 


Gum 


Cords 


22,927 


6, 187 


23,944 


62 , a '»8 


Ja^k 

pine 


Cords 

“43,li9| 


7,081 


50, 100 


White 

fir 


Cords 


67 


45,012 


45, 0«9 


Bass- 

wood 


Cords 

1,6481 


2,900 


1, 556 


6,032 


All 

Other 


Colds 

27,261 

3,2591 


36, 240 


5,743 
26, 127 


87,736 


13,136 186,366 


Slabs 

and 

other 

mill 

waste 


Colds 

■'“'“6701 


37, 137 
6,573 


8,740 


5, 588 

“ 2 i),"oio 

87,718 


Total 


Cords 
1,238,910 
1,037,991 
872,636 
405, 197 
302,116 

239,215 
m, 215 
219,577 
153,875 
7i,m 

63,589 

43,222 

41,469 

102,386 

428,790 

5,518,812 


Bureau of the Census. 


lOelaware, ! establishment; District of (’olumbia, 1; Georgia, 1; Maryland 
Carolina, 2; Ohio, 2; bouth Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, I 


Mlssksippl, I; North 



Table 654.- 

Forestry and. Forest Prodwts 

-Pulp wood consumpHonj by States j 1899, 1904- j 

] 

{911, 1914., 1916- 

L027 

-19SS 

Year 

Califor- 

nia 

Maine 

Massa- 

chu- 

setts 

Michi- 

gan 

Minne- 

sota 

New 

Hamp- 

shire 

New 

York 

North 

Caro- 

lina 

Ohio 

1899 

CotAs 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

(>) 

342, 347 

39,070 

34,300 

(0 

196,900 

666, 162 

31,000 

1904 

20,000 

073, 567 

46, 998 

82,386 

28, 181 

290, 615 

864, 214 


40,478 

1905 i 

0) 

601,807 

34, 362 

109,764 

31,802 

233, 700 

1,301,986 


54,000 

1006 

CO • 

617, 743 

33,302 

116, 272 

31,848 

319, 729 

1,296,904 


34,723 

1907 

942, 437 

47,443 

126,550 

43, 173 

429, 342 

990,666 

(^) 

59, 110 

9108 


717, 813 

37, 079 

114,917 

41, 796 

284, 766 

792,921 

76,807 

46,183 

1909 

ll 

903,962 

45,899 

132,846 

47, 373 

349,997 

921,882 ^ 

146,090 

56,275 

1910 

(0 

917,029 

40,146 

136,861 

40,604 

423,931 

956,916 

162,261 

38,693 

1911 

(0 

955, 768 

46,687 

144,446 

41, 729 

403, 013 

1, 049, 110 

159,624 

32,064 

1914 


941,204 




381,968 

894,098 



1916 

a 269, m 

1, 198, 763 

27,640 

186,993 

205,433 

471,041 

1,094,513 

86,709 


1917 

a 262, 294 

1,309,239 

65,897 

187,117 

206, 026 

416, 563 

1,066,556 

175,433 


1918 

a 239, 774 

1,234,969 

46,754 

203,616 

182,002 

346, 272 

1,003,742 

186, 168 

« 

1919 

3 171, 766 

1, 279, 852 

51,981 

207,234 

203, 862 

376, 597 

1, 055, 145 

168,763 

26,967 

1920 

» 190, 399 

1,389,495 

66,049 i 

243, 632 

254, 193 

403, 530 

1, 130, 605 

166, 682 

32,336 

1921 

» 192, 869 

1,006,158 

34, 874 ■ 

186,632 

164, 647 

258,206 

781, 168 


(i) 

1922 

8 192, 386 

1, 238, 910 

43, 222 

239, 245 

235, 215 

302, 146 

872, 636 

h 

0) 


Year 

Oregon 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania 

Ver- 

mont 

Vir- 

ginia 

Wash- 

ington 

West 

Vir- 

ginia 

Wiscon- 

sin 

All other 

Total 


Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

1899 

166, 131 

181, 860 

69,220 

14,630 


18,634 

211,054 

4 135, 112 

1,986,310 

1904 

37, 001 

243, 420 

75, 139 

94,094 


62, 464 

387, 401 

« 114, 869 

3,060,717 

1906 


260, 826 
282,973 

22, 271 

89,540 


96, 357 

382, 471 

8 83,337 

3, 192,223 

1900 

72, 174 
80, 614 

34,968 

81,764 


61, 736 

642, 354 

136, 686 

3, 661, 176 

1907 

318, 477 

89,238 

88,491 

(0 

96,186 

607,295 

7 144, 639 

3,962,660 

1908 1 

83, 646 

272,980 

119, 126 

61,266 1 


93, 154 

476,619 

8 127,892 

3,846,963 

1909 

104, 021 

295, 038 

70,977 

92,039 


109,166 

676,019 

8 162,023 

4,001,607 

1910 

110, 701 

322,161 

69, 546 

89,637 


108, 121 

623,924 

8 163, 786 

4,094,306 

1911 

119,890 

316, 682 

82,396 

98,618 

Q) 

114,907 

691,918 

8 172,300 

4,328,062 

1914 


376, 730 





714,094 

1, 163, 679 

>4, 470, 763 

1916 

(10) 

423,843 

si 675 

i32,736 

(4 

127,478 

743,696 

8 188,606 

6,228,568 

1917 

(10) 

416, 776 

109, 616 

141, 679 

M 

ll9, 918 

806,490 

“219,681 

6,480,075 

6,260,794 

1918 

(10) 

383,699 

99,687 

129,637 

(,4 

109,886 

860,857 

“226,882 

1919 

(m 

423,822 

111, 679 

126, 163 

139,365 

83,690 

864, 186 

“207,872 

6,477,832 

1920- 

10 

490,784 

116, 766 

166,647 

143, 794 

84, 726 

964,781 

“279,966 

6,114,072 

1921 


326, 486 

47, 471 

149, 691 

61,282 

• 867,196 

“481,700 

4,667,179 

1922 

0 °) - 

405, 197 

63,689 


163,875 

41,469 

1,037,991 

“ 722, 961 

6,548,842 


Forest Service. Cords of cubic feet. 

^ Included in *‘all other ** 

* Includes Oregon and Washington. 

8 Includes Oregon. 

* Includes Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, and Maryland. 

« Includes Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, and New Jersey. 

« Includes Delaware and Maryland. 

S' Includes Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, South Carolina, and Texas. 

8 Includes Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, and Texas. 

® Figures for 1914 collected by Census Bureau and only part a classification by States shown, 
w Included in Oaluoruia. 

11 Includes Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, 
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Table 656.— lF«od pii/p; Production by States, 1899, 1904, 1907-1911, 1914, 

1916-1922 


Year 

C^if. 

Me. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

N. H. 

N. Y. 


Tons 

Tom 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1899 


231,619 

24, 964 
28. 446 

20,707 
38, 612 

0) 

119, 690 

394, (>36 

1004 

7,500 

456; 021 

22,479 

173,888 

606, 014 

1907 

0) 

653, 385 

27, 811 

04, 166 

34,286 

250, 72t 

731,278 

1908 

(0 

490, 365 

20, 626 

64,288 

32, 872 

181, 338 

566, 6f>8 

1909 

003, 8,52 

607,842 

25,804 

27, 482 

64, 369 

66, 180 

37, 295 

32, 328 
33, 662 

212, 599 

686, 323 

709, 860 

3910 


261, 408 

1911 

1914 

0) 

623, 242 

' 30, 622 

70,168 

245, 974 

773, 607 

1916 

188, 782 

862, 276 

19, 247 

99,601 

138,799 

311,365 

787,397 

1917 

213, 813 

898,798 

30, 802 

96,623 

140,353 

266, 645 

798,016 

1918 

168,664 

872, 779 

30, 674 

101,036 

121,444 

229, 774 

749, 176 

1919 

123,990 

916. 764 

32,611 

106,194 

129, 660 

232, 134 

811, 958 

3920 

148, 877 

942,730 

34, 687 

132, 776 

170, 216 

239, 634 

830, 046 

3921 

124, 494 

710, 329 

22,064 

103,532 

117,934 

m, 797 

606,869 

1922 

356, 218 

802, 672 

27, 797 

148, 912 

162, 220 

179, 136 

675, 326 


N. O. 


Tons 


i}) 

8«,02t 
, 53, 020 

m, 202 

62, 067 


Ohio 


Tons 
13, 806 
20, 274 
31,205 
n, 253 
26,077 

id, 032 
J4,496 


35,343 
64, 648 

64,169 
61, 161 
64,773 

(0 


S! 

Si« 

32,549 


Year 

Oieg. 

Pa. 


Tons 

Tons 

1890 

1,154 

85,433 

1904 

31, 649 

8.% 114 

1907 

61,366 

143, 663 
124,377 

1908 

64, 852 

1909 

8.3, 692 

135, 525 

1910 

82,230 

164,700 

1911 

1914 

90,842 

147,624 

1910 

(^) 

216,964 

1917 

(•) 

215,060 

1918 

(«) 

195,451 

1919 

(0) 

216,686 

1920 1 


238, 013 

1921 

(«) 

167, 310 

1922 

(«) i 

217, 115 




Another 

Total 

Tons 
13,471 
28, 695 
47, 625 
46, 986 
48, 797 

Tons 
137,098 
241, 537 
299,784 
268, 461 
324,509 

Tons 

65, 981 
70, 686 

3 78, 473 

J 66, c:^7 
‘79,741 

-..cor 

48,319 

56,043 

282,456 

334,3()3 

J84, 846 
•‘89,111 

2, 533, 076 
2, <186, 131 
“2,893,150 
3,435,001 
3, 609,939 

68,913 

64,813 

451, 651 
456, 129 

7 102, 250 
« 102, 792 

48,261 
39, 195 
35,821 
27,623 
19, 051 

473,890 
506, 649 
548,628 
488,501 
604, 600 

» 115, no 
“ 100,262 

8 144, 601 
« 217, 042 

8 351, 4S0 

3,313, 801 
3,517,952 
3,821,704 
2, 875, hl)l 
3,521,644 


Vt. 


Tims 
64, 051 
60,747 
74,246 
107, 067 
69, 356 

50,566 

07,311 


73,813 

04,976 

83,548 

85.945 
96,666 

41.945 
54, 668 


Va. 


Tons 
6 , 117 
42,307 
49, 970 
35, 443 
48,641 

60,536 

47,272 


75,972 

69,895 
61, 920 
86, 320 


SToiW 


8 


8 


(«) 

83,575 
95,465 
96, 161 
102, 349 


Forest Service. From Buicau of the Census and Foiost Service d il a. In short Ions of 2,000 lbs, 

1 Included in “all other.” 

2 Includes Ddaware, Illinois, Indiana. Maryland, South (Carolina, and Tovas 
8 Includes Delaware, Maryland, South O.irolina, and Teias. 

* 4,U7 tons of unclassified puln not included. 

« Not reported by States. Total incliKles sciecniip^s 

* Included in California. 

Unelmics Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Maiyland, Mississippi, South (\irolina, and Tex<us. 

» Includes Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, South CaioUna, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 
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Table 656. — Pulp vioed, wood pulp, and paper: Imports from Canada, 18S9, 1904, 

1909, 1914, 1917-1999 i 



United States pa- 
per consumption 



Wood pulp 

i 



Paper 


Total 

Year 

Paper 

Pulp 

wood 

equiva- 

lent 

Pulp wood 
imported 

1 

1 

Actual 

Imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiva- 

lent 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
im- 
ports 

Actual 

imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiva- 

lent 

Per- 
cent- 
age Of 

1 im- 
ports 

' Pulp 
wood 
equiva- 
lent 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
con- 
sump- 
tion 

1899 

Tons 

2.168,000 

Cords 

1, 960, 000 

Cords 

369,000 

P,cti 

88 

Tons 
31, 611 

Cords 

61,000 

183,000 

P.ct. 

12 

Tons 

88 

Cords 

1 

P.ct. 

Cords 

420,000 

P.ct. 

22 

1904 

3,060,000 

3,259,000 

574,000 

75 

113,685 

24 

11, 879 

6,000 

1 

763, 000 

23 

1909 

4,224,000 

4, 420, 000 

794,000 

77 

164, 404 

204,000 

20 

16, 941 

27,000 

3 

1, 025, 000 

23 

1914 

6.496.000 

6. 256. 000 

6, 886, 000 

830,000 

61 

316, 735 

422,000 

26 

282, 279 

378,000 

23 

1, 630,000 

28 

1917 

6,783,000 

774,000 

37 

438, 986 

629,000 

31 

497, 276 

660,000; 

32 

2,063,000 

30 

1918 

6.387.000 

6. 493. 000 

6. 366.000 

6.806.000 

746,000 

29 

571,675 

973,000 

39 

606, 132 

805,000 

32 

2,623,000 

40 

1919 

1,032,000 

38 

519, 212 

863,000 

' 31 

674,963 

866,000 

31 

2, 741; OOO 

40 

1920 

7,861,000 

8,300,000 
6, 649, 000 

1,099, 000 

36 

655, 144 

1,129,000 

36 

720, 439 

921, 000 

29 

3,149,000 

38 

1921 

6, 054, 000 

817, 000 

34 

402, 846 

681,000 

29 

675, 136 

880,000 

37, 

2,378,000 

36 

1922 

8, 003, 000 

9,148,000 

1, 050, 000 

31 

645, 416 

1, 120,000 

33 

926, 977 

1,204,000 

36 

3, 374,000 

37 


Forest Service. Quantity in tons (2,000 pounds) and cords (128 cubic feet) . 

J Includes Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Table 657. — Wood pulp and paper: Imports from countries other than ‘Canada^ 
1899, 1904, 1909, 1914, 1917-1922 


Year 


From Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Germany 


Wood pulp 


Actual 

imports 


Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 


Paper 


Actual 

imports 


Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 


Total 


Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 


Percent- 
age to- 
tal im- 
ports 


1899. 

1904. 

1909, 

1914. 

1917. 

1018, 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


Tons 
6, 494 
43, 398 
129, 366 
348, 940 
237,390 
6,634 
113, 414 
242,263 
284, 980 
601, 766 


Cords 

11,000 

70.000 
268,000 

705.000 

461. 000 

13.000 

230.000 
462, 000 

627.000 

1,202,000 


Tons 
8,664 
929 
26,411 
31, 189 
3,698 
396 
922 
57, 671 
148, 482 
169,358 


Cords 

15.000 

1,000 

36.000 

64.000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 

72. 000 
200,000 
247,000 


Cords 

26,000 

71.000 
294, 000 

759.000 
467, 000 

14.000 

231.000 
534, OOO 

727.000 
1,449,000 


P. cL 


46 

87 

96 

96 
46 

97 
94 
94 


Year 

From all (»ther countries 

Total 

Wood pulp 

Paper 

Total 

Actual 

imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 

Actual 

Imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 

Per- 

centage 

total 

im- 

ports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 

Per- 

centage 

u.s! 

con- 

sump- 

tion 


Tom 

Cords 

Tom 

Cords 

Tons 

P.ct. 

Cords 

P. ct. 

1899 

312 


6,919 

11,000 

12.000 

31 

38,000 

2 


6,189 


69,021 

79,000 

87,000 

66 


6 


13,364 


12,064 

16,000 

43,000 

13 


8 

1914 

9,890 


12,741 

20,000 

40,000 

5 


’ 14 

1917 

1,466 j 


16, 184 

22,000 

23, 000 

- 6 


7 

1938 




1:^449 

18,000 

18, 000 

65 

32,000 

1 

1919 

3.390 

■ElSiSI 

7,800 

2,000 

8>000 

3 

239,000 

4 




16,680 


38,000 

6 

669,000 

' 7 

1921 

9.274 

■esSSI 

18,420 

25,000 

,43, 000 

6 

770,000 

12 

1922 


21,000 

28,800 

41,000 

62,000 

4 

1,611,000 

17 


Forest Service. 

Quantity in tons (2,000 pounds) and cords (128 cubic feet.) 
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Table 658. — Wood -pulp: International trade, calendar years, 1909-101 S, i9'it-192S 
[Thousand pounds— i. o., 000 omitted] 



Average, 1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, preliminary 

Country 








I 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Kxporls 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 









ING COUNTRIES 












22, 876 

68, 069 

21, 272 

lOU, 601 




13^506 

205,364 






Canada — 

9,481 

606, 203 

34,710 

1, 064, 146 

34, 601 

1, 636, 493 

34,468 

1, 760, 718 


626 

236,881 

2 

422,386 


549, 231 


614, 376 

Germany 

112, 660 

384,709 

68, 612 

184,452 

158,766 

162, 972 

70,008 

246, 050 


^ 64, 911 

1,437,078 

65,450 

804,361 

376,169 

1,334,497 


1,647,690 


9 ; 615 

1, 822, 023 

8,153 

1,166,330 

7,489 

2,586,200 


2 ; 302', 080 

Switzerland 

21, 059 

13, 072 

7 840 

21,300 

12, 601 

2^003 

20,116 

29 ; 642 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 









ING COUNTRIES 









Argentina-------- - . 

62, 016 


27, HO 


31,246 


34,000 


Belgium 

291, 254 

80,646 

144,929 

10,856 

268, 140 

7,411 

210,951 

4,856 

T>flnm!irk_ _ __ _ _ 

110,866 


43, 012 


99, 689 

302 

125, 775 


France 

836, 899 

1, 720 

385,666 

1, 101 

861, 194 

119 

830, 837 

367 

Italy , 

179, 267 

486 

86,022 

2,748 

197, 253 

1,328 

146,998 

3,229 

Japan 

79, 260 


87,627 

2,658 

148, 694 


3 .34, 229 


Nethei lands 


43,051 

861) 

99, 826 

670 

81,822 

2,183 

Kussia — 

66,072 

62,736 


Spain 

92, 770 

62, 091 


144, 379 


109, 128 


United TTingilnm 

1, 891, 006 


1,315,227 

688 

2, 067, 249 

703 

2, 53*1, 482 

162 

United States 

1,007,239 

24,309 

1, 394, 201 

56,965 

2,617,921 

49 , 000 

2, 768, 183 

46,135 

Other countries 

28,796 

73, 281 

13, 805 

168 

29, 070 1 

124, 213 

1, 913 


Total 

4.850,963 

1 

4, ,938, 507 

3,790,284 

3,697,267 

6,868,557 

6, 578, 473 

7, 003, 899 

6,647,078 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Eesearch. Official soura^s. All kinds of pulp from wood are 
included, but no pulp made from other fibrous substan(*es. 

1 Eight months, May-Deoember. 

» Four-year average. 

3 Six months. 


Table 659. — Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached: Average wholesale price 
per 100 poimds, New York, 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov. 


Poh. 

Dots. 

Dots, 

Doh. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

IJoh, 

Dob. 

T)0l8. 

T>ols. 


1914 

2 . L26 

2.100 

2.05(1 

2 . WK) 

2. 0.60 

2. 07.6 

2. 075 

2 . 0 (Hr 

2. .37.6 

2. 32.6 

2. 325 

1916 

2 . 125 

2.m 

2 . lf)fl 

2. 100 

2. 100 

2.100 

2.07.6 

2. 075 

2. 07.6 

2. 075 

2. 150 

1916 

2. 675 

2 . 575 

2. 850 

3.150 

3.626 

3, 625 

3. 625 

3. 875 

4. 2.60 

5. 12.6 

5. 125 

1917 

6 . 375 

6 . 525 

5. 400 

5 476 

6 . 47.6 

A 47.6 

4 975 

4 075 

5 375 

3 (17.6 

3 225 

1918 

2. 800 

2.800 

2.913 

3. 285 

3. 594 

4.250 

4. 2.60 

4. 325 

4.638 

i. 975 

4. WIO 

1919 

3. 688 i 

3. 500 

3. 600 

3.400 

,3. 37.6 

3. 375 

3.375 

3 503 

3. 625 

3. 62.6 

3. 025 

1920 

3. 625 

3. 626 

3. 825 

6. 719 

6.938 

S 

8. 2.60 

S. 2.60 

8 . 2.60 

8. 125 

7. 750 

Av. 1914-1920 

3. 188 

3. 168 

3. 241 

3.597 

3.880 

4. 043 

4.089 

4. 1,62 

4. 370 

4. 275 

4. 100 

1921 

6.000 

4. 666 

4 ” 076 

3.344 

"STsts 

3.626 

3. 438 

“2 625 

2. 625 

T62,6 


1922 

2.645 

2,525 

2.625 

2. 525 

2.526 

2. 525 

2. 525 

2 .625 

2. 538 

2. 635 

2. 67.6 

1923 

2.675 

2.675 

2.731 

2.888 

3.155 

3.22,6 

3. 225 

3.200 

3.113 

3, ia 6 

2.913 

1924 

2.610 

2.625 

2.625 

2.626 

2.626 

2.600 

2.510 

2.525 

2.605 

2.506 

2.569 


Dec. 


Avor- 

uge. 


Doh, 

2 . im 

% JtfiO 
fi. ;i7r) 
2. K<H) 

«. m 

Jt. 020 

0. OfiO 

017 

020 
2. 076 
2. 700 
2. 026 


I Ms. 
2. ino 
2.110 
a.Mio 
4.812 
2. 850 
:t. 52.1 
0. r.o() 

H. 8;i5 

Tina 

2.602 

2.008 

2.670 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 




F orestnj and Forest Products 


TabI/B 660. 'Pd'p&r: Hdw mdievicils consuttied in w><inufO/CtuT&^ c&nsuB vcctrs, 

1879-1919 


Year 

Wood pulp 

Rags 

Waste 

paper 

Manila 

stock 

Straw 

All Other 

1879 

Tons 

122,670 

Tons 

200,006 

Tons 

87,840 

Tons 

84,786 

Tom 

245, 838 

Tons 

1,218 

1889 

349, 917 

246,892 

139,061 

624,862 

366, 131 

1899 

1, 172,880 
2,018,764 

234,614 

366, 193 

99,301 

367,306 


1904 

294,662 

688,643 

107, 029 

304,586 


1909 

2, 82a 691 

367,470 

983,882 

117,080 

303, 137 

29,422 

1914 

3,490,123 

361,667 

1, 509, 981 

121, 170 

307,839 

97,276 

1919- 

4,019,696 

277,849 i 

1, 854, 386 

116, 994 

363,399 

106,860 


Bureau of the Census. Short tons (2,000 pounds.) Calendar years. 

1 Production: exports and imports, not reported, are assumed to be equal. 

Tablb 661 , — Lumber and paper: Estimated production^ exports, imports, and 
per capita consumption, by decades, 1809-1899; by years, 1904-192S 


Paper consumption 


Population 
at middle 
of census 
period 


Production “t”-! 


Consumption 


Per capita 
rounded 
to nearest 
6 feet » 


Per capita 
rounded 
to nearest 
pound 


Number 

1809 7,341,769 

1819 9,618,466 

1829 12,866,020 

1839 17,120,473 

1849 22,893,147 

1869 31,026,803 

1869 38,220,182 

1879 49, 680, 060 

1889 62,309,003 

1899 76,363,110 

1904 82,601,384 

1906 84,219,378 

1906 86,837,372 

1907 87,466,366 

1908 89,073,360 

1909 90,691,364 

1910- 92,267,080 

1911 93,682,189 

1912 96,097,298 

1913-..- 96,612,407 
1914 97,927,676 

1916 99,342,626 

1916-— 100,767,736 

1917 102,172,846 

*1918 103,687,966 

1919 106,003,066 

1920— 106,418,176 

1921 107, 838, 284 

1922 109,248,393 

19238 110,663,502 


M feet 6. tn. 

106,000 

320,000 


Mfeetb.m. Mfeeth.m. Mfeeth.m, Feetb.m. 

1 106, 000 16 

320, 000 36 


Short tons Pounds 
3,000 1 

12,000 2 


1.604.000 

6.392.000 

8.029.000 
12,765,643 
18,091,366 
27,038,767 
35,077,696 

43.000. 000 

43. 600.000 

46.000. 000 

46. 000. 000 

42. 000. 000 
44, 509, 761 

44.600.000 

43.000. 000 

46.000. 000 

44.000. 000 

40. 600. 000 

38. 000. 000 

40.000. 000 

36. 000. 000 

32.000. 000 
34, 662, 076 

33.800.000 
26,960,864 
31,668,888 
37,166,540 


140,863 
286,194 
671, 076 
1, 004, 464 
2,166.681 
2,012,049 
2,317,477 
1,601,486 
2,064,748 
2,293,242 
2,662,197 
3, 009, 434 
3,038,173 
3,298,087 
2,294,475 
1, 626, 618 
1,671,646 
1,346, 619 
3,283,706 
1,677,843 
1,916,166 
1, 611,396 
1,960,639 
2,472,362 


714,731 
648,172 
767,878 
. 623, 669 
746,666 
938,001 
1, 178,701 
1,068,965 
894,877 
1,083,018 
1,017 604 
926,488 
1,084,720 
1,018,016 
949, 136 
1,096,287 
1,266,661 
1,234,447 
1,246,712 
1,190,846 
1,416,176 
902,216 
1,660,623 
1, 994,043 


1.604.000 

5.392.000 

8.029.000 
13,329,411 
18,364,334 
27,226,560 
34,696,700 
41,689,976 
42,426,962 
44, 861, 224 
46, 656, 479 
40,83a 129 
43, 299, 637 
42,866,307 
40,916,064 
43,046,647 
41, 719, 970 
39, 154, 661 
87, 669, 669 
89. 694, 016 
8^ 887,928 
32,013,006 
84,066,078 
83,800,009 
26,361,684 
31,168,872 
3a 687, 231 


38.000 

78.000 

127.000 

391.000 

467.000 

1,121,000 

2,168,000 

3,060,000 


6,496,000 


6,266,000 

6.387.000 

6.493.000 

7.861.000 

6.064.000 

8.003.000 
9,338,463 


Compiled from data from Bureau of the Census, Forest Service; and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

1 Derived from preceding three columns. . , . 

« In observing greatinorease in per capita consumptum of lumber tlw reader is liable t^am a false 
impression. The ]^r capita consumption of wood has been high in the United States at all p^ods shown 


reported to the Census, and which consequently does not appear in these estimated 
« Preliminary, 
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Table. 662 — Turpentine and rosin: Production in the United States, 1910-^1923 


Year begnming Apr. 1- 


1910 i 
19111, 
19121, 
19131, 
1914®, 
19161, 
19161. 
19171, 
19183. 
19198. 
19203. 

1921 1. 

1922 
19231. 


Turpentine 


Gum 


Qallons 
29, 7f)0, 000 

31. 900. 000 

34.000. 000 
32, GOO, 000 

27.000. 000 

23. 500. 000 

26. 750. 000 

23. 700. 000 

17. 050. 000 

18. 300. 000 

21. 460. 000 

24. 329. 000 

22. 395. 000 

27. 175. 000 


Wood 


Gallons 
1, 260, 000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 

676.000 

700.000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,600,000 

1.500.000 

1.760.000 

442.000 

1.869.000 

2. 007. 000 


Total 


Gallons 

31. 000. 000 

32. 900. 000 

35.000. 000 

32. 800. 000 

27.576.000 

24. 200. 000 
27, 750, 000 

24. 900. 000 

18. 650. 000 

19. 800. 000 

26.200.000 

24. 771.000 

23. 264. 000 

29.782.000 


Kosin 


Gum Wood Total 


Barrels, 
600 lbs, 

2.970.000 
2, 125, 000 
2,2(,7,000 
2, 132, 000 

1.706.000 

1. 566. 000 

1.782.000 

1.531.000 

1.115.000 

1. 237. 000 

1. 577.000 

1.062.000 

1. 500. 000 

1. 790. 000 


Barrels, 
600 lbs. 

14.000 

16.000 
20,000 
24,006 

29.000 

40.000 

80.000 

100,000 

123.000 

158.000 

180.000 
53,000 

162,000 

201,000 


Barrels, 
600 lbs! 

1. 084. 000 

2. 141. 000 

2. 287. 000 

2. 156. 000 

1. 736. 000 
1, 6a5, 000 

1.862.000 

1. 631. 000 

1.238.000 

1. 395. 000 

1.757.000 

1. 715. 000 
1, 652, 000 

1. 991. 000 


Bureau of Chemi.stry. 

1 Trade estimates. 

3 Bureau of Chemistry estimates. 


8 Statistics compiled by Bureau of Chemistry. 

< Statistics compiled by Bureau of the Census. 


Table 663 . — Turpentine and rosin: Stocks, United States, March 31, 1919-1924 

TURPENTINE * 


Stocks 

1919 



1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Stocks at stills 

Stocks at wood distillation plants 

Stocks at primary southern ports 

Stocks at eastern ports and distributing 

points 

Stocks at central distributing points 

Stocks at western ports and distributing 

points 

Stocks at plants of consuming industries— 

Total - 

Casks, 
60 gal. 
21,060 
1,965 
122,863 

1, 613 
5,771 

2,751 

28,500 

Casks, 
60 gal. 
28,394 
2,000 
34,519 

2,363 
14, 558 

' 2,634 
26,340 

Casks, 
60 gal 
30,429 
6,000 
00, 916 

2, 258 
10, 304 

SiS 
30, 528 

Casks, 
60 gal, 
20, 732 
2,850 
24,099 

1, 675 
8, 195 

900 

20,717 

Casks, 
60 gal 

12, m 

5,904 

21,040 

2, C52 
10,881 

2,226 
16, 070 

Casks, 

60 gal. 
22,443 
9, 500 
29,982 

3,430 
14, m 

8,240 
18, 092 

187,403 

110,808 

140, 343 

86, 168 

73, 056 

106, 532 

ROSIN 



Stocks 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192,3 

1921 


Bar u Is, 

Bam Is, 

Barrels, 

Bairels, 

Bat r eh. 

Barrels, 

Stocks at stills 

600 lbs. 

600 lbs. 

600 lbs. 

600 lbs. 

600 lbs. 

600 lbs. 

130,035 

138, 535 

327,055 

4t»9,797 

474,829 

345, 214 

Stocks at wood distillation plants.. 

12, 304 

23,000 

40,000 

19, 143 

25, OOJi 

50', (HK) 

Stocks at piimary southern ports.,.! 
Stocks at eastein ports and distnb- i 

326, 933 

211,238 

432,237 

347,730 

278, 114 

307, m 

uting points j 

81,440 

23,417 

11,063 

11,359 

8,078 

14, 060 

Stocks at central distributing points 
Stocks at western ports and dis- 

22,608 

28,514 

35,567 

49,043 

46,938 

28,881 

tributing points 

Stocks at plants of consuming in- 

1,743 

777 

276 

6,447 

1,340 

1,402 

dustries 

203,000 

290,046 

217,302 

263,488 

297,843 

264,558 

Total 

778,063 

715, 526 

1,063,499 

1, 199,007 

1, 132, 605 

1,011,748 


Bureau of Chemistry. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Chemistry and Bureau of the Census, 
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Table 664. — Turpentine and rosin: Imports a7id exports, 1909, 1914, 1919-192S 


Item 

Year ended June 30 


Calendar year 



1909 

1914 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

IMPORTS 

Turpentine: 








Quantity (gallons) 

Rosin; 

60, 766 

73, 679 

1,662 

$422 

43, 385 

32, 210 

98,560 

166, 397 

$17, 538 

$28, 818 

$61, 976 

$16,611 

$76, 644 

$158, 329 

Quantity (pounds) 

U, 469,113 
$277, 774 

2, 742, 083 

96,044 

141, 636 

29,030 

40,425 

978,688 

Value 

$68,684 

$3,810 

$7, 204 

$022 

$4,696 

$33,301 

EXPORTS 

Turpentine: 








Quantity (gallons) 

17,602,028 

18, 900, 704 

10,672,102 

9,468,423 

9,267,959 

0,369,403 

11,478,469 

Value 

Rosin; 

$7,018,068 

$8, 096, 958 

$10,448,234 

$14,686,302 

$6,032,012 

$10,162,620 

$12, 303,809 

Quantity (barrels, 280 








pounds) 

2, 170, 177 

2, 417, 950 

1, 209, 627 

1, 164, 328 

1,001,642 

799, 174 

3, 205, 649 

Value 

$8,004,838 

$11, 217, 316 

$20, 433, 970 

$19, 468, 705 

$5,201,963 

$7,488,348j 

i 

$11,067,980 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Table 665. — Turpentine (spirits): International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 

1921-1933 

[Thousand gallons-— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average, 

1909-1913 

j 1921 1 

1922 j 

1923, 

1 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









France 

48 

2,594 1 

16 

3,006 

21 

2,788 

118 

2,766 

(ilreece 

2 

368 1 


264 


288 


297 

Russia 

273 

2, 322 






Spain 


ij 156 


1,439 

6 

1, 297 

32 

8^ 

Sweden 

134 

62 

132 

'276 

119 

300 

147 

186 

United States — — 


17,868 


9,268 


9,369 


11,478 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 







COUNTRIES 









Argentina 

654 


439 


427 


617 


Australia 

664 


627 





Austria- 



206 

^27 



123 

126 

Anstria-liungary 

2, 681 

63 






Belgium 

i; 932 

1, 144 

^418 

1,610 

959 

174 

763 

36 

Bimil 

"‘au 


138 


399 




Canada 

1, 176 


1,088 


1,267 

1 

1,082 

5 

Chile 

198 


67 


97 



Czechoslovakia- 



418 


642 

14 

782 


Denmark 

117 

(2) 

161 


176 

(*) 

184 


Germany^ 

9,368 

460 

3,466 

*82 

2,036 

127 

1, 518 

146 

Italy 

940 

3 

868 

11 

862 

16 

1,044 

12 

Netherlands 

3,998 

2,760 

1,169 

11 

1, 226 

34 

1, 227 

28 

New iSealaud., 

178 


69 


76 


158 


Switzerland. 

466 

9 

622 


671 


648 


United Kingdom 

7,782 


4,281 

168 

6,079 

166 

6,974 

168 

Union of South Africa.. - 

161 


146 


138 


263 


Other countries 

428 

164 

386 

1 204 

372 

33 

188 ; 

46 

Total 

31,200 

28,943 

1 

16,604 

16,346 

16, 362 

14,606 

16,868 

16,124 


Division of Statistical and Bistorical Research. Official sources. Spiidts of turpentine’^ includes only 
’^spirits” or ^^oil” of turpentine and, for Russia, sklpidar; it excludes crude turj^tine, pitch, and, for 
Russia, turpentine. ' , 


* Year beginning My 1. 
9 Less than £00. 

2928a^— YBK 1924 66 


> Four-year average. 

, 4 Eight months, May-December. 
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Table C66 . — Roam: International tradcy calendar years l909-l91Sy 

[Thousand pounds— i. o., 000 omitted] 


Country 


PRINCIPAL hKPORriNO 
COUNTIilES 

China 

France 

Greece 

Spain 

United States 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina 

Austna 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium 

Braiul 


Biitish India 

Canada 

(’hiJe 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dutch East Indies. 

Finland 

Germany 

Italy 

JapaiL - 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Bussia 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries- , . 


Total. 


Average, 

191)0-1913 


tiupoita Exports 


2, 432 
36 
1, 827 


32, 719 


76,705 
47,163 
36, 905 

6,171 
25, 606 
7,410 
4,123 


3, 230 
15, 039 
6,027 
233,100 
84, 171 

10,073 

73,991 

6,732 

68,429 

3,896 

4,983 

166,076 


900,441 


118,286 
10,423 
20,073 
666, 620 


U5 


2,205 

32,830 


144 . 

50,110 


12 

*8 


1,326 


950,381 


1921 


Iniporis Exports 


460 


43,300 

5,014 


106,840 

16,628 

1.073 
20,906 

1,560 

3,823 

14,344 

2.074 
16,668 

429 

91,609 

66,280 

18,019 

7,416 

1,188 


6,089 

3,077 

85,260 

7,121 


508,133 


6, 468 
164,913 
0,072 
22,416 
280,432 


723 


47,304 


163 

« 1, 216 
419 


182 


9) 


629,338 


1922 

luipoi ts I IflxporUs 


949 

'^5' 


33,662 

6,572 


81, 250 
31,682 

2,020 
27, 210 
4, 167 
3, 692 
14, 872 

4, 149 
16, 346 
6,766 
92, 180 
41, 637 


4,615 


10, 775 


136, 916 
6,396 


488,969 


2,179 

128,166 

9,369 

24,213 

399,587 


903 


13,724 


872 
1, 106 
170 


76 

117 


125 


680,757 


1923, 

prelinun uy 


Xmporlh lOxporls 


698 


439 


51,140 

6,296 


17,313 


2,808 

30,868 


21, 984 

4,697 
' 22, 141 
4,972 
72,319 
49,863 


12,002 

6,523 


16,310 

7,353 

163,837 

6,673 


486,066 


1,131 
112,982 
7,656 
20,968 
337, 313 


1,700 

’;V963 


3 30 
302 
2, 648 
203 


84 


489, 141 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Ofhcial sources. For rosin only the resinous substance 
known as “rosin" m the exports of the United States is taken. 


1 Four-yoai average, 
i Java and Maduia only. 

* Eight months, May- December. 


< Loss than 600 pounds. 
« Throe-year average. 


Table 667 . — Turpentine {spirits): Average •wholesale price per gallon (in harrels). 

Nm York, 1890-m4 


Year 

3 an. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Bopi. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


IfoU. 

DoU. 

DoUs. 

Doh, 

Dots. 


Dots. 

Doh. 

VoU. 

Dots. 

Doh. 


Doh. 

1890 

0.449 

0.436 

0.425 

0.400 

0.382 

0.378 

0.406 

0, 416 

0.406 

0.410 

0. 400 

0. 392 

0. 408 

1891 

. 406 

.408 

.403 

.406 

.39C 

.382 

.372 

.361 

.370 

.368 

.366 

.335 


1892 

.340 

.346 

.420 

.37C 

,340 

.29C 

.296 

.286 

.278 

.286 

.310 

.316 

JfiiS 

1893 

.305 

.332 

.345 

.325 

.310 

.28ii 

.290 

.262 

.276 

.280 

.296 

.296 

300 

1894 

.292 

.309 

.312 

.28$ 

.296 

.306 

.296 

.289 

.286 

.285 

.285 

.278 

.203 

1896 

.271 

.290 

.336 

.336 

.306 

.295 

.290 

.270 

.275 

.282 

.281 

,278 

.292 

1896-- 

.306 

,300 

.292 

.285 

.289 

.260 

.262 

.240 

.240 

.280 

.280 

,208 

.274 

1897--.— ------------- 

. 266 

.276 

.298 

.202 

.306 

.2681 

.266 

.282 

.208 

.325 

.310 

.326 


1898 

. 332 

.340 

.366 

.325 

.330 

.282 

.262 

.266 

.295 

.308 

.370 

.3W 

.322 

1899-- 

. 452 I 

.465 

.466! 

.425 

.445 

,406 

.445 

.386 

.475 

.520 

.530 

.616 

.468 

1900 

.525 

.646 

.65o{ 

.5601 

.605 

.495 

.466 

.446 

.365 

.405 

.440 

.426 

.477 

1901 

. 380 

.406 

.410 

.366 

.345 

.356 

.370 

.366 

.366 

.366 

386 

.376 

,373 

1902 

.390 

.442 

. 440 

*486 

.465 

. 480 

.476 

.460 

' .476 

.505 

.646 

*636 

.474 

1903 

. 555 

. 665 

.658 

.672 

.480 

. 400 

.496 

.626 

1 .650 

.686 

.600 

.693 

, 572 

1904 

• 598 

.645 

.626 

.690 

.580 

.674 

.666 

.668 

.560 

.660 

.646 

.500 

,576 

1906 

. 53 d 

.660 

.530 

.610 

.605 

.778 

.600 

.608 

.645 

.692 

.716 

.650 

.628 

1906— 

.686 

.082 

.7X9 

. 70a 

.676 

.610 

.606 

.600 

.640 

.652 

. 701 

.700 


1907-- 

.710 

.740 

. 755 

. 730 

.676 

. 640 

.610 

.690 

.682 

.660 

. 640 

.490 

.634 

1908— — 

.436 

. 555 

. 535j 

1 .^5 

.476 

.435 

.420 

.110 

.390 

.390 

.400 

.430 

.453 


r m^estry mid Forest Products 


Table 667. Turpentine (spirits): Average wholesale price per gallon Cin barrels) 
New York, 1890-1924 — Continued 


1909 

1910 

1911 


Jan. 

Eeb. 

i 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Ools, 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

JDoU. 

Dols, 

Dots. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

0. 415 

0.460 

0.426 

0. 405 

0.402 

0.425 

0,462 

0. 618 

0. 695 

0.G20 

.592 

.632 

.630 

,630i 

,626 

.592 

.672 

.716 

.626 

.745 

.6481 

.765 

.808 

.872 

.912 

1.0701 

.772 

.668 

.6601 

,535 


Av. 1909-1913 


20 

1.886 

1.985 

2. 238 

2.576 

Av. 1914-1920, 

737 

.749 

.767 

.826 


1921 - 724 .609 .684 . 691 .717 . 604 . 613 . 633 . 718 . 766 . 810 . 814 . 681 

1922 909 . 903 . 869 . 866 . 944 1.110 1.207 1.194 1.298 1.530 1.678 1.403 1.161 

1923 1.622 1.493 1,648 1.624 1.167 1.046 . 943 . 961 .971 1.007 . 964 . 938 1.172 

1924 1.007 1.022 1.024 . 965 . 901 .844 . 837 . 893 . 887 . 880 . 851 .837 . 912 

Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics re ports. 

Table 668. — Rosin, common to good, strained: Average wholesale price per barrel, 

New York, 1890-1924 


Jan. Eeb. Mar. Apr. May June July A.ug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


8.687 am a 046 7.9 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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Table 669 . — Tanning matcnah, <rude: Comumption hy kinds, 1899, 190/, -1009, 

1019, and 199S 


vt'gotablo 

mntoiiahi 


Total 

noinlock 

bmk 

Oak bark 

Chestnut 

wood 

Shot t tons 
l,61<),065 

1, 422, 697 
1, 104, 045 
1,371,342 
1,214,401 

IShort ions 

1, 170, 131 
1,000,328 
799, 756 
931, 162 
815, 840 

Shoft tons 
446,9,11 
422, 2()9 
304,290 
429, lOI 
374,062 

8hoit tons 

1, 127, 400 
1,078,910 
609, 130 
* 608, 603 

810, 231 
698, 365 
284, 323 
172, 200 

307,817 
324,070 
261, 610 
142,009 

18, 5^' 

32, 626 
< 139, 107 


Foicbt Service (’’ompiled from Forest Service and rewsus bulletins. 

1 Includes myiobalan nuts, wattle bark, valonia cups and beaids, divi-divi pods, sumac* leaves, (luo- 
biaeho wood, inangiove bark, etc 

* Fiom 18^9 to 1900 original recordfa aie gi\en m eoids, which are beie considorod the equivalent of tons 
of 2,000 pounds 

i Includes 33,917 tons of oak and chestnut mixed. 

* Includes 206,162 coids ol chestnut wood and oak, hemlock, and flr bark. 

« Ooids 


Tablh 070 . — Tanning materials, extracts: Consumption by kinds, t899, WO/j -tf)09, 

1910 


Year Chestnut Oak Hemlock Quebracho Spruce Sumac All other Total 


Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 

27,116,100 6,406,000 33,621,600 

107,196,600 10,883,000 16,911,000 1133,989,600 

26,612,000 93,817,500 26,216,000 656,000 146,199,600 

128,636,018 30,192,161 34,406,978 133,608,306 2,747,062 329,389,406 

134,819,100 30,830,291 40,133,524 145,324,677 13,791,941 36 1, 899, ,636 

146,818,963 21,706,776 40,808,723 143,174,614 39,693,012 392,101,087 

18^ 818,961 38,419,398 10,862,640 147,109,443 360,536 7,267,018 386,817,806 

432,120,247 67,869,387 27,034,915 169,320,610 48,061,287 6,669,012 63,284,989 794,360,977 

‘ Forest Service. Compiled from buUetms of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Soi vice 

I In addition, 80,610 bales of gambler and $2,490,487 worth of quebiucho weic used, as well as other 
material and chemicals. 


Table 671 . — Wood distillation: Quantity distilled 1800, 100^-1011, 101 1010 





H aid wood 


Year 

Michigan 

Now York 

Ponnsyb 

vanin 

Wist onsm 

All other 
htates 

1690 

Cords 

Cords 

Voids 

Cords 

Cords 

1904 





' 

1906 

39, 992 

19, 937 

242, 619 

0) 

67, 322 

1906 

641, 119 
602, 216 

91,380 

300, 752 


121,645 

1907 

127, 150 

368, 489 

(0 

131,91(J 

1908 

310,910 

68,071 

302, 703 

0) 

196,048 

1909 

467, 362 

139,041 

368,126 


186,318 

1910 

618, 342 

129, 161 

398, 6X6 

0) 

211, 878 

1911 

1914 

396, 916 

132,400 

364,639 

(0 

106, 100 

1919 

648,910 

104,493 

281,320 

60, 644 

91,210 


'roiul 


Voids 
4H7, 806 
1,018,072 
(569, 770 
I, I (4, 890 
1.219,771 
878,632 

1,149,847 
1,267,997 
1, 068, 966 
970,308 
1,186,477 


* Included in All other States.' 
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Table 671. — Wood distillation: Quantity distilled 1899, 1904-1911, 1914, 1919— 

Continued 


Year 

Ala- 

bama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisi- 

ana 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

All other 
States 


Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cordis 

Cords 

Cords 












8,926 


4 g24 

1^070 

1 460 

1 

3, 236 
C) 

(0 

46, 478 
64, 963 
(0 

10, 100 
11,224 
16, 480 

25, 318 
52,144 
41,409 

14,986 

9,409 

18,613 

21,400 

25,412 

29,824 

(■1 

8 

7,818 

W 

16,332 

28,278 

6,221 

6,069 

6,713 

6,474 

1^972 

(0 

Q) 

6,721 
30,964 
38, 136 

2,608 

2 13,438 

2 69,998 

10,334 

4,438 

47,471 

1 

41, 416 

86,066 

103,964 

1^005 

0) 


6,748 


Total 

hard- 

wood 

and 

softwood 


Cords 
490,939 
1,049,503 
676,739 
I 1, 196, 130 
1,282,120 
977,844 

1, 265, 167 
1,450,439 
1, 221,369 
1, 042, 617 
1, 442,675 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Census bulletins. 

t Included in ^‘All other States,” 
i Includes mill waste and sawdust not shown by States. 

Table 672. — Wood subjected to preservative treatment^ 1914-1923 
CREOSOTE 


Year 

Crossties 

Piles 

Poles 

Wood 

blocks 

Cross 

arms 

Construc- 

tion 

timbers 

Miscel- 

laneous 

lumber 

Total 

material 

treated 

1 1 I 1 t 

1 1 1 t i 

Cubic feet 

67,774,329 

61,231,207 

62,676,403 

48,686, 664 

84,638,147 

Cubic feet 
7,804,657 
6,288,238 
8, 624,680 
8,498,718 
7,620,974 

Cubic feet 

1, 188,611 
2,336,318 
6,303,964 
6,930,659 
4,640,620 

Cubic feet 
3,127,606 
6,064,768 
7,205,963 
4,610,427 
4,826,766 

Cubic feet 
305,403 
87,373 
178,210 
239,764 1 
210,903 : 

Cubic feet 
8,389,168 
9,264,164 
9,621,609 
7,830,673 
7,606,163 

Cubic feet 
1,848,666 
881,028 
691,870 
706,084 
707,294 

Cubicfeet 

90,028,130 

76,163,086 

96,002,679 

76,496,776 

60,149,867 

1919. — 

1920. — 
1921.... 
1922„.. 
1923-,.. 

44,938,216 
40, 114, 661 
66,139,398 
60,625,086 
104,167,710 

9,151,972 
8,013,192 
6,528,276 1 
7,494,649 ' 
9,669,443 

6,649,491 
10,809,746 
10,906,167 
16,482,963 
26, 236, SIO 

3,370,828 

6,741,410 

6,202,904 

3,947,861 

4,464,277 

76,310 
318,707 
108, 716 
374,829 
420,206 

9,220,880 

9,064,413 

9,062,679 

10,632,378 

16,484,703 

663,760 
1, 139, 307 
663, 183 
1,029,609 
2, 720, 467 

73,962,446 

75,691,326 

98,601,311 

100,686,965 

164,062,606 
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Table 672 . — Wood subjected to preservative treoiment, 191/j~-i9^d — Contimiod 

MISCELLANfiOXJS 


Year 

j 

1 

Ciosstios 

Piles 

Poles 

Wood 

blocks 

Cross 

arms 

Constme- 

tlOIl 

imibtiib 

Misool- 
1 inoous 
luinbei 

Total 

nuitcnal 

iioatod 

191L- 

1915— 

1916— 

1917— I 

1918— 

CUihic feet 
7,877,013 
19, 660 
37, 431 
6S0, 856 
0) 

Oabtc feet 
257,216 
0) 

66, 458 
86, 204 
463, 116 

Cubic feet 
293, 8<)6 
66, 242 
389, 031 
719, 156 
62,850 

Cubic feet 
:4, 711, 861 
1,643, 213 
2,738,731 
4,401, 382 
1,381, 196 

Cubic fett 
22, 511 

3, 254 
2,031 
16, 271 
2,511 

Oubu fat 
0) 

I2.J, 177 
UA 18-i 
433, 890 
U)7, 450 

Cubic fat 
9, 303 

m 

17, U6 

1 100, .110 
60, 462 

Cubic jet t 
\ 12,201,922 
1,855,970 
3, 437, 884 
0, 530, 084 
2, 077, 012 

1919— 

1920— i 
1921 — 

1922— 

1923— 

1 

3,021 
36, 019 
29, 606 ! 
24, 120 
17,637 

1>) 

11,775 

(0 

53,099 
626, 677 
651, 094 

1,340,850 

0) 

0) 

468,030 

(^) 

0) 

t^) 

1 14, 583 
283, S38 
37,500 
99, 480 
999 

111 

19,584 

66,787 

116,434 

1,470,22«) 
318,857 
141,827 
716,061 
1,253, 104 




all PRESERVATIVES 




1914— 

1916— 
1916.— 

1917— 

1918— 

131, 540, 961 
111,266,755 
112,408, 104 
100,378,410 
91,827,627 

8, 061, 902 
6, 296, 284 
8, 682, 834 
8,686,012 
8, 309,372 

1,482,407 
2,612, 780 
6,747,082 
6,726,603 
4,616,770 

0,869,370 

7,707,971 

9,944,684 

9,086,230 

6,297,294 

417,914 
90,627 < 
180,844 
266,038 
423,371 

9,817, 801 
11,834,087 
11,674,101 
11, 496, 076 
10, 215, 693 

1,362,284 
1,161,450 
1,086,333 
812,317 
023, 863 

160,682,639 

140,858,063 

160,622,982 

337,338,686 

322,612,890 

1919— 

1920— 
1921,... 

1922— . 

1923— 

112,703,781 
134,962,696 ! 
166, 150, 646 
123,949,422 
160,830,626 

9, 168, 950 
8,092,646 
5,691,999 
7,496,780 
9, 569, 443 

6, 661, 266 
10,309,746 
10,969,266 
17,008,640 
26,886, 904 

4,713,678 
6,741,410 
6, ^,904 
3,947,661 
4,932,307 

75,310 

318,707 

108,715 

374,829 

420,206 

12,061, 873 
11,646,811 
11,876,708 
12, 713, 080 
18, 837, 796 

670, 136 
1,238,680 
763, 101 
1, 130,036 
2,808,288 

146,000,994 
173,300,606 
201, 643, 228 
166,620,347 
224,376, 408 


Forest Sorvioo. 

Conoerttng factors: To obtain the number of cro^ties, <3ivide figures shown by 3, To obtain the num- 
ber of linear feot of pilingj^dmde the figures shown by 0.6763. To obtain the numbei of polos, divide 
the figures shown by 17.6. To obtain tho number ofsqiuare yards of wood blocks, divide the fi^gures shown 
by 2.626. To obtain the number of board feet of construction timbers, multiply the figures shown by 12 
To obtain the number of crossarms, divide the figures shown by 0.6198. To obtain tho number of board 
feet of miscellaneous lumber, multiply the figures shown by 12. 

iNone reported. 


Table 673. — Wood preservatives consumed by treating plantij t9l4'^l923 


Year 


1914- 

1916- 
1916. 

1917- 

1918- 

1919- j 
1920. 
192L„ 
1922- 
1923. 


Num- 

ber 

of 

plants 


94 

102 

1J7 

116 

107 


1081 

U 


128 

136 


Creosote. 


DistiUatel 

coal-tar 

creosote 


OallonH 

0) 


24,286,861 
.6 26,483,230 
''19,400,600 
26,644,272 
29,061,508 


Creosote 

coal-tar 

solution 


Oallofis 

0 ) 

0) 

0) 

8 

31, 292, 661 
27,921,614 
23,283,046 
21,668,130 
31,058,833 


Befinod 
water- 
gas tar 


Gallons 

0 ) 


1, 148, 034 
1,377,702 
3, 136,610; 
1,481,573 
2,867,128 


Water- 
gas tar 
solution 


2,334,727 
4,399,282 
2,391,816; 
2,175,176 
1, 462, 539 


Im- 

ported 


Gallons 
61,307,736 
37, 601,007 
43,649,031 
18,269,141 
2,166,736 

6,493,974 
9,676,680 
28, 242, 307 
36,462,238 
62,367,297 


Total 


Gallom 
79,334,606 
80,860,442 
90,404,749 
76, 641, m 
62,770,886 

66,666,247 
68,757,608 
76, 613, 279 
86,321,389 
127,417,305 


Paving 

oil 


Gallons 

9,429,444 

3, 205,663 

6,676,095 

7,679,819 

4,067,862 

2,412,6924: 
1,848,911 " 

1, 060, m 

1, 414, 682 
1,570,932 


Zinc 

chloride 


Pounds 
27,212,260 
33,269,604 
26,746,677 
26,444,689 
31,101, 111 


3,483,134 

49,717,029 

61,376,3601 

29,868,639'^ 

28,830,817 


Other 

proserv- 

atives 


Gallons 

12,486,637 

1,693,644 

682,754 

m,36J 

28,013 


102,011 
[1,772,084 
1,810,294 
2, 176,843 
4,706,968 


Forest Service. 

^Statistics not available. 
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Table Q7i.—BMer; Intemaiiond trade, calertdar years, 1909-1913, 1921-1923 


Country 


PltlNCIPAL JfflXPOJftTiNa 
COUNmiKS 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Average 

1009-1913 


1923 

preliminary 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 


Angola 

Belgian Congo • 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British India— 


U91 1 259 

1,746 

1 4,802 

1 54 38,217 43,180 39,672 

8 11,883 1 10,875 13 14,371 


British Malaya 1 53, 472 

Ceylon 21,299 

Butch East Indies s 1 

Ecuador 

Erencb Congo (») 

French Guinea 1 241 

French Indo-Ohina 1 

Gold Coast 

Kamerun 


Malacca.. 
Nigeria... 
Peru 


Venezuela.. 


185,435 306,202 431,525 394,192 564,647 

10,953 3,867 88,126 6,475 104,696 

7,679 164,046 229,237 

1,040 ' _ 

3,797 13,160 1 1,536 

3,937 1 1 1577 1666 

398 18,043 1 10,192 

2,393... 1 103 1 16 . 

0,409 1 1,663 1 1,236 ..";... 

13,279 18,121 1 56,643 1 12,520 1 74,890 

3,054 1 237 

5,030 336 3,299 

1,087 142 121 

772 48 50 - 65 2 (5 0 


PRiJfCIPAL IMPORTING 
COtlNTHIiUS 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia... 


7,140 3,321 5,316 

1^476 21,076. 

1 647 1 41 1 655 


Benmark 260. 

France 32,704 

Germany 42,004 

Hungary 

Italy 6,381 

Japan - 1,917. 

Netherlands 10,822 

Russia 19,131. 

Spain 1,067 . 

Sweden 1,696 


Switzerland 391 

United Kingdom 43,141. 

United Btatos 100,180. 

Other countries 5,799 


563 194. 

21,615 41,664 7,762 67,893 

9,844 49,379 8 277 63,483 

iS60. .... 791 

225 9,746 997 14,435 

61,888... 37,142. 

7,172 32,667 30,869 19,628 

1397 1 6,346. 

7,968 5,103. 

X 1,800 99 2,774 


94,276 26,262. 

415,288 674,410. 

1,276 21,648 2,830 


7,132 2,618 

29,696 (8) 

3,412 

804 

81,726 11,912 

43,538 2,056 

985 . 3 

19,244 226 

7 15,179 

17,791 16,016 


652 260 

28,449 

692,483 

3,683 677 


Total 866,196 877,7781,057,677 876,673 1,365,4701,087,682 968,072^ 164,fl 


Bivlsion of Statistical and Historical Research, Offloial sources except where otherwise noted. 

Figures for rubber Include ^'Indla rubber,'^ so called, caoutchouc, caucho, Jebe (Peru), hule (Medoo), 
borraoha, assaranduba, amabelra, manlooba, sorva, and seringa (Brazil), gomelastiefc (Butch East Indies), 
oaura, ser nambi (Venezuela), 


1 International Institute of Agriculture# 
3 Three-year average. 

* One year only. 

* Java and Madura only- 


8 Less than 500 pounds. 

“ Two-year average. 

7 Six months. 

* Eight months, May-Becember, 
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Table %75.—R‘M&r, Para Island, fine: Average wholesale price per pound, New 

Ymk, mO-lOU 










EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Table 676 . — Agricidtural exports (.domestic) of the United States, 19S^~19S4 


Year ended June 30 


Article exported 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL BEODDCTS 

Animals, live: 

Cattle 

Bulls for breeding 

Cows for breeding 

Other cattle 

Horses., 

For breeding.--, 

Other horses 

Mules, asses, and burros 

Sheep 

Swine 

Poultry 

Other live animals 

Total animals, live 

Dairy products: 

Butter 

Cheese... 

Milk and cream— 

Fresh and sterilized 

Condensed (sweetened) 

Evaporated (unsweetened). 
Powdered (dried) 

Total dairy products 

Eggs and egg products: 

Eggs in shell 

Eggs and yolks (frozen, dried, 
or canned) 

Total eggs and egg products. 

Hides and^in8,raw Cexcept fur): 


Sheep and goat 

Other (including fresh and 
pickled splits) 


Total hides and skins 

Meats and meat products: 

Meats— 

Beef and veal— 

Beef, canned 

Beef, fresh 

Pickled or cured 

Veal, fresh ... 

Total beef and veal-., 

Mutton and lamb 


Quantity 

Value 




1923-24 



1923-24 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

prelimi- 

1921-22 

1922-23 

prelimi- 




nary 



nary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thm- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

doVms 

doUars 

No 

190 

(2) 

(?) 

14,345 

0 

(8) 

No 

. ai 

2 

1 

3 189 

274 

125 

No 

83 

20 

9 

3 347 

SS4 

496 

No 

860 

40 

23 

8 4,977 

1.796 

676 

No 

118 

0) 


11, 265 

(0 

(0 

No 

31 

(8) 

(®) 

3 132 

137 

112 

No 

86 

8 

11 

8 471 

912 

842 

No 

11 

13 

16 

1,010 

1,324 

1, 712 

No 

62 

16 

9 

294 

166 

89 

No 

98 

76 

96 

1, 242 

990 

1, 217 

Lb 

3 227 

491 

695 

M54 

268 

323 

Lb 

(8) 

429 

620 

625 

168 

196 





14,951 

6,918 

6,787 





Lb 

7,612 

9,410 

5,425 

2,870 

3,706 

2,471 

Lb 

7,471 

8,446 

3,938 

1,711 

% 170 

1,087 

Gal 

(«) 

89 

89 

294 

80 

86 

Lb 

79,526 

47,966 

67, 112 

11,675 

6,760 

9,813 

Lb 

197,786 

109,072 

146,603 

18,363 

10, 107 

14, 109 

Lb 

11,318 

2,918 

2,704 

1,462 

504 

609 





30, 375 

23,327 

28, 174 





Doz 

33,762 

34,284 

32,832 

10,015 

9,311 

8,659 

Lb 

(8) 

555 

488 

132 

89 

75 





10, 147 

9,400 

• 8,734 





Lb 

4,939 

3,158 

7,111 

1,099 

764 

1,536 

Lh 

26,686 

11,200 

72, 172 

2,687 

1,796 

7,643 

Lb 

^740 

974 

1,806 

8 148 

227 

388 

Lb 

4,634 

6,656 

9,819 

639 

709 

1,095 

Lb 

86,999 

20,988 

90,908 

4,573 

3,496 

10,662 

Lb 

3,749 

2,312 

1,591 

971 

630 

387 

Lb 

3,866 

3,056 

2,476 

519 

655 

423 

Lb„.i— . 

S6,774 

24,186 

21,861 

2,398 

2,308 

2,170 

Lb 

*157 

361 

342 

8 23 

55 

60 

Lb 

34,516 

30, 514 

26,260 

3,911 

3,548 

1 3,040 

Lb 

2,502 

1,769 

1,633 

426 

331 

307 


JJuly 1-Dec. 31, 1921. 

< Classified as ** Bulls for breeding,” ** Cows for breeding,” or ” Other cattle.” 
> Jan. 1-June 30. 

< Classified as ” Horses for breeding” or ” Other horses.” 

« Less than 500. 

« Reported in value only. 
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Table 676. — Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United Biaies, 19'J~‘ 10 — Con. 


Yoai ''n(lo<i Juuo 30 


T 


Article exported 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS-- 

continued 

Meats and. meat products— Oontd, 
Meats— Continued, 

Poik— 

Bacon 

Canned 

Carcasses, fiesh 

Hams and shoulders— . 
Loins and other fiesh 

poik 

Pickled 

Sides— 

Cumbeiland 

Wiltshiie 

Total pork 

Poultry and game— 

Canned 

Fresh 

Sausage- 

Canned 

Not canned 

Miscellaneous meats — 

Meat canned, n. e. s 

Meat, all other, n. e. s (in- 
cluding edible oflal) 

Meat extracts and bouillon 
cubes 

Total meats 

Oils and fats, animal— 

Lard 

Lard compounds 

Lard, neutral 

Laid oil 

NeatVfoot oil 

Oleomargai me - 

Oleo oil 

Oleo stock 

Stearins and fatty aoids.— 

Grease stearin 

Oleic acid or red oil 

Oleo and lard steann 

Stearic acid 

Other fatty acids 

Tallow 

Kdiblc — 

Inedible 

Miscellaneous, n o. s , in- 
cluding other animal oUs- 

Total oils and fats 

Total meats and meat 
products 



Quantity 



Value 





1923-21 



1023-24 

Unit 

1921-22 

1022-23 

piolimi- 

1921-22 

1022-21 

piolinn- 


-- ' 

- 

naiy 


- 

naiy 


Thmi’ 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


smds 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollar 

dollars 

T.h 

350, 549 

408, 334 

408,099 

60, 978 

5<), 052 

60,951 

Lb 


2 ; 099 

2,726 

669 

942 

700 

Lb 

f 22 , m 

9,462 

12,555 

7 3, 316 

1, 338 

1, 185 

Lb 

271, 642 

319,269 

369, 469 

66,217 

66, 205 

56, 252 

Lb 

3 3,0«?6 

34,310 

36,658 

•647 

6,437 

5, 302 

Lb 

,33, 610 

40,934 

37,469 

3,941 

4,953 

4,293 

Lb 

(8) 

(8) 

« 16, 401 

(«) 


•2,009 

Lb 

(®) 

h 

» 12, 106 


(») 

« 1,544 

Lb 

683,875 

816, 008 

894, 371 

114, 667 

126,927 

132, 632 

Lb 

3 297 

126 

69 

• 114 

46 

;i3 

Lb 

(«) 

5/m 

1,042 

1,789 

1, 744 

1, 185 

Lb 

1,964 

2,694 

3,213 

624 

712 

901 

Lb 

7,208 

7,719 

8,707 

2,260 

2,069 

2,114 

Lb 

(«) 

7,622 

9,412 

3,914 

2,898 

2,897 

Lb 

' («) 

47,292 

66,869 

4,047 

4,493 

4,973 

Lb 

3 153 

482 

289 

•212 

546 

413 

Lb 



019, 031 

1,004, 805 

131, 963 

143, 304 

138, 625 

Lb 

812, 379 

952,642 

1,014,898 

96,007 

116,591 

129,091 

Lb 

30, 328 

11, 140 

6,907 

3, 515 

1,397 

036 

Lb 

19, 573 

26,494 

24,239 

2, 420 

3, (24 

3, 242 

Lb 

403 

737 

716 

61 

89 

81 

Lb 

’471 

1,233 

1,349 

»8i 

188 

236 

Lb 

1,989 

2,028 

1, 121 

351 

328 

180 

Lb 

117, 174 

104, 966 

92,965 

12, 367 

12,0()8 

11,358 

Lb— 

•8,564 

12, 521 

11,31*) 

•806 

1,350 

1,277 

; Lb 

1 20, 595 

(10) 

(10) 

t2,0H2 

(10) 

(10) 

1 Lb— — 

• 1, 791 

2,962 

4, 097 

’ 141 

278 

382 

Lb 

’ 1,783 

2,379 

2, 603 

’ 141 

202 

220 

1 Lb 

•5,419 

10, 135 

7,081 

»523 

1,061 

761 

Lb 

> 2. ora 

» 3, 686 

2.101 

•281 

n 104 

281 

Lb 


•66 

201 


•7 

25 

Lb 

» 8, 956 

(U) 

(i‘) 

007 

(H) 

(18) 

Lb 

« 1,007 

1,914 

1, 175 

'80 

161 

02 

Lb 

» 17, 696 

23,761 

36, 107 

1, 181 

1,039 

2,856 

Lb 

» 2, 699 

62,993 

80, IM 

4,777 

1, 376 

6,910 

Lb 

L053, 889 

l,209,f>37 

1,287,431 

124,417 

1 13, 864 

167,925 

Lb 

1,784,404 

2,128,668 

2,292,20(! 

256, 370 

287, 168 

2<)6, 460 


> July 1-Dec 31, 1921 
»Jan, l-JuneSO. 

• Bepoi ted in value only. 

’'Includes all “Loins and other fresh pork*' prior tp Jan. I, 1922 

* Included with bacon. 

’Included with haras and shoulders 

Olassified as “ Grease steann, “ “ Oleic acid or red oil,“ “ Oleo and lard stearin,” or “ Htcanc aiui other 
fatty acids.” 

11 Includes “ Other fatty acids” prior to Jan. 1, 1923. 

Not separately classified. 

1* Olas^nM as “Edible” and “Inedible ” 

Figures cover “Other animal oils” (“other animal greases, oils, and f*its” given ui vaiuc only ) 
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Table 676 . — Agricultural exports {domestic) of the United States, 192 2-192/^ — Con, 


Year ended June 30 


Article exported 


Unit 


ANIMAIiS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— 

continued 


Wool uud, mohair (unmanufactured) 
Miscellaneous animai products: 

Beeswax 

Bones^ hoofs and horns (un- 
manufactured) 

Feathers, crude 

Gelatin 

Glue 

Hai^ unmanufactured 

Hair, cattle 

Other hair 

Honey 

Sausage casings 

Other miscellaneous, n. e. s 


Lb. 

Lb. 


Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 


Total animals and animal 
products 


Lb. 


VEOETABLE PRODUCTS 


Chocolate and cocoa: 

Chocolate and cocoa prepared or 

manufactured 

Chocolate, Including sweetened. 

Cocoa, powdered 

Coffee; 

Green 

Roasted 

Extracts and substitutes 

Cotton: 

U pland and other- - . (500 lbs.) - - 
Long st«mle<lj^ inches or over)— 

sea haland - >(600 lbs.)— 

Other long staple <600 lbs.) - - 
Short staple (under iH inches) 

(600 lbs.) 

Llnters .;-(6001bs.)— 



Bale. 

Bale. 

Bale. 

Bale. 


Total cotton. 


Bale. 


Fruits; 

Dried and evaporated— 

Apples 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Prunes, 

Raisins 

Other dried fruit - 

Total dried and evaporated 
Fresh- 

Apples.— 

Apples 

Berries - — _ 

Citrus- 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Grapes l 

Pears 

Peaches 

Pineapples 

Other fresh fruits^* - 



Total fresh fruits 


Quantity 

Value 



1923-24 

i 


1923-24 

1921-22 

1922-23 

prelimi- 

1921-22 

1922-23 

prdimi- 



nary 



nary 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

924 

451 

465 

201 

121 

134 

102 

79 

136 

28 

25 

43 

(8) 

6,301 

5,467 

172 

310 

'286 

h 

4,370 

3,093 

. 280 

310 

232 

8 77 

310 

418 

*62 

201 

279 

2,101 

2,906 

2,296 

349 

431 

369 

(«) 

(11) 

( 16 ) 

1269 

(«) 

(ifl) 

8 4,071 

7,369 

6,087 

*296 

424 

441 

*3,337 

8,068 

9,869 

*301 

824 

1,076 

2,407 

2,891 

1,922 

262 

290 

228 

27,769 

20,043 

27,427 

6,814 

4,934 

6,454 

«894 

2,177 

2, 404 

*69 

223 

245 




330,509 

338,402 

358,693 

(8) 

(») 

( 18 ) 

1308 

(le) 


362 

974 

1,594 

*82 

224 

372 

*8,421 

8,047 

4,583 

*337 

389 

337 

. 29, 793 

26,272 

23, 845 

6,434 

4,949 

4,997 

1, 13C 

l,31t 

2,02f 

288 

361 

538 

*283 

713 

696 

*193 

380 

422 

. 13,762 

(») 

( 17 ) 

1321,685 

( 17 ) 

CO 

- (8) 

(8) 

(8) 

38 

148 

61 

, *679 

886 

937 

*59,140 

114,285 

145,832 

. *2,261 

4,319 

4,847 

*213,321 

642,871 

763,289 

126 

48 

115 

2, 196 

1, 679 

4,793 

6,718 

5,253 

6,899 

696,379 

668,983 

903,975 

. 12,431 

12, 817 

30,410 

1,772 

1,447 

3,336 

. 16, 736 

11, 193 

38, 777 

3,231 

2,617 

4,427 

6,260 

6,586 

12, 975 

741 

711 

996 

. 109,398 

79,220 

136,448 

9,756 

7,683 

8,672 

. 49, 639 

93, 962 

88,152 

8,029 

10,284 

7,893 

- (8$ 

10,632 

13,933 

1 1,016 

1,362 

1,348 



213,410 

820, 69fl 

; 24,543 

23,994 

26,672 

620 

I 593 

2,032 

1 4,804 

2,674 

9,505 

- *1,396 

1 3,491 

6, 198 

1 *3,813 

6,625 

13,655 

- (»5 

8,180 

1 11,140 

1 1,032 

881 

1,084 

*140 

) 252 

! 30£ 

; *466 

830 

827 

234 

150 

> 228 

\ 1,211 

90S 

952 

1,641 

1,790 

► 2,692 

i 7,635 

7, 661 

8,586 

*172 

1 14,022 

5 20,257 

^ *20 

1, 061 

1,230 

. (8) 

36,78£ 

i 60,237 

' 1,477 

' 1,617 

' 2,499 

*611 

13,17( 

1 15,06f 

> »3f 

; 68£ 

\ 574 

*27 

37 

r 41 

L *131 

L 167 

r 139 

. »»2,67£ 

i 36,65f 

) 32,37i 

i »0 3,07( 

) 1,480 

) 1,417 

- 



23,69i 

i 24,27: 

r 40,448 


1 July l-Dec. 31, 1021. 

> Jan. 1-June 30. 

8 Less than 500. 

8 Reported in value only. 

18 Classified as Cattle, hair," or Other hair.” 

18 Classified as Chocolate, including sweetened” or Cocoa powdered,” 
Classified as Long staple” or ” Short staple.” 

18 Includes other subtropical fruits. 

18 Other fresh fruits reported in value only. 

» 60,220 from Jan. 1-June 30. 
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Table t)76 . — Agricultural expo) ts {domestic) of the U )iited litotes, 19‘32~19S4 — Coqi 


Year ended June 30 


AdieJe exported 


Unit 


Vli(iPTABLB PEOBUCTS—Continucd 


Fniits—Continued 

Prepared or preserved— 
Canned- 

Apples and apple sauce- 

Apneote 

Cnerrios 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapples 

Plums 

Prunes 

Miscellaneous 


Lb-. 
Lb- 
Lb - 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb- 
Lb- 
Lb. 


Total prepared or 
preserved 


Lb. 


Preserved jellies and jams Lb. 

Fruit preparations n. e. s , in- 
(luding truit pulp (canneiy 
waste) Lb. 


Total fruits. 


GruiiiS and grain products: 

Uiains— 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Com 

Oats 

Rice 

Rye 

Wheat 

Meal and flour— 

Buckwheat 

Corn 

Oatmeal— 

Rice flour, meal, and broken 

lice 

Rye 

Wheat 


Total grams and flour.. 


Bu„ 

Bu„ 

Bu- 

Bu- 

Lb- 

Bu- 

Bu- 

Lb- 

Bbl- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Bbl- 

Bbl- 


Misccllaneous gram products— 

Bran and middlings 

Bread and biscuit 

Cereal bi eakfast foods, n. c. s. 

Corn feeds 

Corn products for table use 
(mlEcellaneous, n. e, sO ... 

Hommy and giits 

Mfiearom, spaghetti, etc.— 

Midt 

Mill feeds, zniscellanoous, 

m 0 , s. 

Prepared feeds, not medici- 
ne » 

Screenings 

Sorghum, kaflr, and milo 

maize,. 

Wheat products for table use 
Other grain products 


Ton. 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Ton. 

Iwb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Bu- 

Ton. 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Bu„ 

Lb- 

Lb- 


Total grains and gram 
products 


Quantity 

Value 



1023-24 



1023-24 

1921-22 

1922-23 

prelimi- 

1021-22 

1022 23 

luelum- 



nary 



nary 

Thott- 

nou- 

TAou- 

mo 

um 

1,000 

sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

doUars 

doUars 

(13) 

(U) 

8 4, 409 


(8>) 

>272 

(13) 

8 13, 809 

26,047 


>1, 187 

2,037 

3350 

2,261 

2,204 

8 60 

360 

299 

(6) 

64,624 

60,874 

4,998 

6,388 

4,436 

(«) 

40,368 

38,481 

4,264 

0,106 

4, 144 

(6) 

21,848 

26.238 

2,679 

2,346 

3,068 

* 8 952 

1,942 

1,918 

>78 

174 

148 

(18) 

(U) 

3 834 

(18) 

(13) 

>103 

(•) 

63,388 

16.280 

4,405 

6,910 

1,766 




16,373 

22,479 

16,262 

(«) 

2,217 

2,246 

614 

466 

437 

1,348 

1,666 

10,163 

40 

47 

800 




66,070 

71,263 

84, 619 

22,400 

18,103 

11,209 

16,614 

13, 691 

8,807 

385 

14C 

82 

405 

162 

83 

176,386 

94,064 

21, 186 

116,862 

76,081 

19,653 

16,987 

18,574 

1, 14S 

7,986 

9,282 

613 

« 507,895 

318,941 

190, 61fi 

« 18,906 

12,379 

8,361 

29,684 

61,412 

17,706 

32, 808 

47, 513 

14,313 

208, 321 

164, 961 

78,793 

279, 666 

192, 016 

87, 712 

3 2,830 

892 

291 

>100 

41 

16 

776 

633 

487 

2,0,H 

2,470 

2,223 

94,401 

123,116 

137, 649 

3,467 

4,406 

4,922 

3 33,611 

51,720 

37, 141 

ir34 

1,113 

916 

43 

42 

36f)| 

230 

213 

1,519 

16,797 

14,883 

17,2631 

97,386 

83,991 

88,202 





676,866 

442,226 

217,360 

14 

3 

2 

309 

97 

76 

7,066 

9,480 

12,462 

06;i 

t,:i03 

1,730 


n, 06 l 

11,00(^ 

2, 162 

1,006 

1, 138 

8 a 

1 

2 

»70 

23 

66 

. J 1,008 

6,081 

6, 924 

<66 

304 

391 

, >208,036 

70, 979 

32, 160 

<3, 66Ji 

1,3,36 

643 

34,689 

6,292 

7, 260 

>370 

602 

mi 

6,664 

4,088 

2,976 

6,8241 

3,970 

3,023 

22 

33 

8 

623 

698 

317 

11,263 

19,664 

17,364 

189 

401 

303 

>3,260 

10,037 

12,664 

>67 

167 

330 

»63 

68 

00 

8 36 

60 

46 

>1,933 

4,229 

5,137 

3 101 

321 

399 

(•) 

6,467 

6,791 

1,423 

375 

376 




592,692 

462,780 

246, 869 


r— 



*Jan. 1-June 30. 

* Reported m value only. 

Not separately olassifled. 

« Includes ** Flour, meal, and broken nee” prior to Jan. 1, 1022. 
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Table 676 . — Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States, 19SS-19S4 — Con. 


Year ended June 30 


Article exported 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
j prelimi- 
1 nary 

vegetable BBODUCTS—continued 

Nuts: 

Peanuts 

Lh ... . 

' Thou- 
sands 
1^858 

Thou- 

sands 

8,716 

4,818 

3,860 

686 

Thou- 

sands 

3,994 

6,263 

58 

(IS) 

200,927 

546,848 

1,233 

' 49,439 

13,267 
6,322 

: 1,000 
dollars 

1 816 
746 

i 

178 

62 

1,000 

doUars 

681 

724 

* 

€6 

12 

7,789 

11.677 

12 

66 

1 

1,000 

dollaTS 

381 

793 

1 

Other nuts 

Lb 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 

Oil cake and oil-cake naeal— 
Cake- 

Coconut - — 

Lb— — 

14,725 
3, 696 
416,257 
469,397 
8 14,493 
42,954 

117,464 

14,661 

»6,698 

Corn 

Lb 

(12) 

4,261 

11,221 

(12) 

21 

1,033 

276 

104 

Cottonseed - 

Lb 

342,644 

636,666 

692 

3,092 

111, 806 

8,606 

10,423 

*164 

706 

2,330 

320 

Linseed - 

Lb 

Peanut - 

Lb 

Other oil cake 

T.h 

Meal- 

Cottonseed 

T.h 

2,302 

841 

54 

Linseed 

T.h 

38i 067 

Other oil cake meal 

T.h 

2 ; 732 

*93 



Total oil cake and oil- 
cake meal 

T.h 

1,099,245 

1,040,024 

817,094 

22,771 

22,719 

16,917 

Oils- 

Fixed or expressed— 

Cocoa butter 


T.h 

1,856 
10, 185 
6,280 
* 62, 263 

967 

887 

19,423 

4,196 

(SS^ 

23,634 

15,884 

605 

287 

1,088 

652 

(22) 

2,268 

4,239 

233 

Coconut oil 

T.h 

12,993 
6, 224 

885 

1,676 

640 

(22) 

2,208 

1,866 

Corn oil 

Lb 

688 

Cottonseed oil- 

Lb i 

(»*!> , 
25,938 
88,359 

14,584 

*1,609 

*2,207 

Crude - 

Lb 

8 20,473 
» 18,879 

Refined,* 

T.h 



Total cottonseed 
oil 

T.h 

91,616 

64,292 

39,418 

8,400 

6,497* 

4,074 



Lard compound, vege- 
table 

T,h * 

8 13, 820 

17,984 

3,106 

1,736 

188 

7,029 

2,628 

271 

*1,604* 

2991 

2,221 

410 

993 

XJnseed oil 

T<h; 

2,7441 

8 164 

347 

Oleomargarine, vege- j 
table - 

T.h .. 

*21 

236 

44 

Peanut oil - 

T.h 

1,802 

537i 

168 

185 

21 

14 

Soybean oil --i 

Lb 

2,496 

3,6U 

664 

2,892 

3,996 

176 

361 

219 

311 

Soap stock, vegetable.-.' 
Stearin, vegetable 

Lh 

86.436 

1,949 

(«) 

*343| 

239 

230 

Lb 

196! 

66 

26 

Other vegetable oils 1 
and fats - i 

Lb 

8,063 

6,961 

581 

863 

861 




Total fixed or ex- 
pressed.....— 

T.h 

•136,378 

121, 212 

88,035 

13,641 

12,789 

9,338 





Volatile or essential— 
Peppermint 

Lh_ - 

166 

102 

160 

815 

291 

637 

Other. 

T.h_ - 

(•) 

684 

1,098 

522 

611 

746 



Total volatile or es- 
sential 

Lb 

166 

686 

1,258 

837 

m 

1,282 

Total vegetable oils.— 

Lb 

136,633 

121,898 

89,293 

14,478 

13,691 

10,620 

Oilseeds. 

Lb 

2,604 

2,722 

4,083 

93 

96 

246 

Seeds (except oilseeds): 

Alfalfa. 

Lh 

8 778 

400 

313 

*147 

76 

59 

Clover (except red).-.---. 

Lb 

3.269 
8 747 

2,492 

484 

632 

524 

93 

Clovor, red- — i 

T.h _ 

1,839 

301 

*170 

366 

52 

Fi^d and forageplant seeds, n. e. s 
Grass seeds, n. e. s .... 

Lh - 

82,384 

4,094 

20,160 

4, 161 

5,162 

3,406 

*125 

221 

212 

Lb 

4,091 

20,132 

686 

’ €48 

497 

Timothy... - 

Lb 

16,602 

1,360 

*673 

. i,m 
822 

1,287 

Vegetable and flower seeds 

T.h 

8 8,616 

4,409 

m 

3.180 

oh 

, 686 

Other seeds — 

Lb....—. 

(*)631j 




Total seeds (except oilseeds).. 

Lb...™. 

*•39,927 

37,614 

28,347: 

',4,31^ 




1 July 1-Dec, 31, 1921. 

* Jan. 1-June30, 

« Reported in value only. 


u Not separately classified. 

M Classroed as ** Crude and Refined. 
» Excludes ** Otlier seeds.*' 
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Table 676 . — Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United fltates, Gon. 


Article oxpol tod 


VJEQETABtE PRODUCTS— Continued 

Spices 

Bu^ar, molasses and sirup: 

Molasses 

i^S^^n^udmg maple) ("2,000 
lbs.) - 

Total sugar, molasses and 
birap 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) : 

Leaf tobacco 

Bright flue cured 

Burley 

Cigar loaf 

Dark-fired Kentucky and 

Tennessee - - 

Dark Virginia 

Green Bivor (Pryor) 

Maryland and Ohio export 
Otherleaf 

Total leaf tobacco 

cems. trimmings, and scrap 
tobacco 

Total tobacco (un- 
manufactured) 


Vegetables: 

Dried and fresh— 

Dried or dehydrated vege- 
tables, miscellaneous 

Dried beans 

Dried peas 

Onions 

Potatoes (white) 

Other dried and fresh 

Prepared or preserved— 

Asparagus 

Beans 

t^om 

Peas - 

Pickles and sauces 

Pickles 

Ketchup and other to- 
mato sauces 

Othersauoe&and relishos . . 

Soups 

Tomatoes 

Other conned 

Other vegetable prepaia- 
lion&,n.e.s 

Total vegetables 

Mlbcellanoous vegetable products. 
Beverages— 

Malt beverages 

Spirits, distiUed 

Wines 

Miscellaneous beverages, n. 
e.s 


Year ondc<i Juuo 30 



Quantify 


- 

Va)u<‘ 





1923 24 



1923-24 

(Tiiit 

1921-22 

1922 23 

piellmi- 

1921 22 

1922 2.t 

piolimi- 




iwuy 



TiHiy 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thmt'‘ 

im) 

t,m 

i,m 


hands 

sands 

sands 

dollar H 

dollars 

doVars 

Lb 

(«) 

1,615 

1,668 

167 

201 

199 

Gal- — 

5,776 

1,773 

2,065 

697 

528 

394 

Gal 

5,741 

23 5,905 

3, 789 

3,855 

1,584 

1,364 

Ton 

1,001 

375 

136 

77,495 

41,012 

16,588 





80,047 

43, 124 

18,346 

Lb 

461,889 

1229,472 

(«) 

166,773 

1 77, 846 

(26) 

Lb 

A2) 

» 57, 092 

264,844 


^22,715 

100, 659 

Lb 

hi) 

•3, 464 

6,946 


<874 

1,680 

Lb 

h 

3 242 

1,387 

(»0 

J 208 

391 

Lb 

(12) 

» 73, 451 

169, 315 

(^') 

® 13, 870 

28,327 

Lb 


8 34, 719 

30, 696 

(IJ) 

» 17, 967 

11,373 

Lb 

('4 

» 10, 010 

14,286 

(U) 

5 2, 843 

2, 999 

Lb 

(‘^) 

> 5, 335 

17, 608 


<563 

3,505 

Lb 

(*') 

8 31, 357 

62,306 

(“) 

3 8, 739 

11,707 

Lb 

461,889 

446, 142 

667,288 

156,773 

145, 626 

166, 441 

Lb 

11,500 

9,222 

40,342 

544 

607 

J,626 

Lb 

463,389 

454,364 

597,630 

167,317 

146, 232 

168,068 

Lb 

8 285 

444 

1,048 

^34 

67 

93 

Bu 

1,100 

072 

605 

3,745 

2, 483 

2,500 

Bu 

80 

95 

112 

324 

411 

512 

Bu 

658 

703 

674 

1,467 

994 

998 

Bu 

2,327 

2,980 

3, 075 

3,411 

3,190 

4,327 

Lb 

(«) 

80,277 

90, 677 

2,8H4 

3, 130 

3,324 

Lb 

‘ 2, 334 

8,500 

9, 934 

J378 

1,493 

1,899 

Lb 

8 4, in 

5, 613 

6, 704 

<326 

171 

605 

Lb 

(«) 

2, 882 

5, 354 

202 

236 

373 

Lb 

8 883 

3, 073 

3, 867 

'87 

280 

372 

Lb 

(“) 

il, 820 

1 5, 885 

1,675 

1,51M) 

<889 

Lb 

(») 

(i7) 

> 1, 339 

{») 

(i7) 

^ 118 

Lb 



’ 3, 560 

(11) 


^ 501 

Lb 

M 

i«) 

8 1,358 

(^0 

GO 

^ 256 

Lb 

C») 

12, 786 

13, 024 

J,180 

1,382 

1, />06 

Lb 

(«) 

8,917 

9, 152 

459 

565 

568 

Lb 

(8) 

3,203 

2,819 

1,090 

3U 

269 

Lb 

3 486 

900 

993 

'56 

97 

112 





- - -- 

17,307 

16, 689 

19, 222 

Gal 

46 

184 

251 

43 

137 

199 

Pf.gal 

186 

370 

272 

676 

1, 116 

681 

Gal 

21 

38 

19 

27 

29 

21 

Gal 

(8) 

161 

262 

391 

176 

290 


I July 1-Dec. 31. 

»Jan. 1-June30. 

* Reported in value only, 
u Not separately classified. 


Includes maplesugar prior to January i, 1923. 

cured, ^^Burley," ‘‘(hgar leaf," Dark-firwl Kentucky and Tennesiiae,'' 
** Dark Virginia," Green Rivor," ** Maryland and Ohio export," or "Other leaf." 

” Included in "Pickles and sauces " 
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Table ^7^,— Agricultural exports {domestic) of the United States ^ 924— Con. 


Article exported 


Year ended June 30 


Quantity- 


Value 


Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 


TkOVr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

UQOO 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands , 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Ton 

4 

4 

5 

456 

882 

833 

Lb 

190 

176 

177 

‘ 1,605 

2,417 

2,607 

Lb 


4,235 

6,115 

761 

970 

1,394 

Lb 


1,733 

1, 550 

799 

. 643 

569 

Lb 

M 

116 

161 

101 

88 

99 

Lb 

258,448 

156,315 

141, 141 

6,110 

4,788 

4,860 

Lb 

8 499 

715 

961 

856 

82 

91 

Lb 

15,634 

6,379 

6, 910 

448 

226 

324 

Ton 

55 

47 

21 

1,044 

940 

428 

Lb 

19,622 

13,497 

20,461 

4,852 

2,590 

6,601 


(6) 

(W) 

(M) 

i 119 

(») 

(89) 

No 

8 837 

1,877 

1, 613 

8 82 

148 

127 

No 

8 2,686 

4,558 

5,896 

8 120 

200 

204 

Lb 

348,940 

254,060 

255, 135 

7,295 

6,741 

8,148 

Lb 

87,933 

6,736 

7,707 

•904 

239 

278 

Gal 

198 

193 

218 

62 

62 

104 

Lb 

(•) 

2,761 

2,615 

663 

694 

667 

Lb 

3 634 

2,678 

5,203 

86 

61 

274 





1, 685, 367 

1,460,766 

1, 508,304 









1,915,866 

1,799,168 

1,866,897 





Ton 

1 

1 

2 

101 

74 

107 

Lb 

f} 

2,437 

1,336 

557 


181 

Lb 

0 

2,776 

1,777 

732 


235 

Lb 

8 4,8W 

. 7,387 

9,309 

8 150 



Lb 

0 

24,943 


■ii 

1,174 

1, 148 

Bbl.w 

786 



6,621 

10, 167 


Gal 


9,012 

11,194 


11,481 


Bbl.« 

aw 

34 


887 

205 

427 


U( 

(«) 

(»») 


(88) 

(88) 

Qfil 




(U) 

8 146 

425 


8266 


'494 

8207 

331 

425 

Lb 

»746 


1,843 

8 165 

590 

635 

, 




15,215 

22,609 

23, 179 

M ft 



1« 

(l») 

8 682 

1,383 

M f t. 


16 

8 

8273 

803 

528 

Tvrrt 

Z’i 

64 

40 

1,905 

2,963 

2,430 

Mft. 

83 

a 

3 

882 

237 

343 

Mtt 

w 

w 

88 

(U) 

(0 


Mft 

8? 


162 

5,931 

9,646 

10,904 

Mft 

14 

20 

28 

1,388 

1,849 

% 241 

Mft. 


6 


■ 9275 

878 

997 

Mft 

6E 

56 

31 

4,28( 

5,065 

2,938 






14,141 

22,125 

23,055 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—contlnued 

Miscellaneous vegetable products— 
Oontinued. 

Broomcorn 

Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, 
crude— 

Ginseng 


Flavoring extracts « 

Flowers, cut 

Glucose (com sirup) 

Glue, vegetable 

Grape sugar (corn sugar) 

Hay - 

Hops 

N ursery and greenhouse stock- - 
Fruit stock, cuttings and 
soodllus^s 

other nurse^'or gpreenhouse 

Starch, com 

Starch, except com. 

Vinegar 


Other miscellaneous vegetable 
products, n. e. s 


Total vegetable products- , 

Total animal and vegetable 
products 


FOREST PEOPXICTS 

Dyeing and tanningmaterials, crude 
Dye extracts— 

Logwood... 

Other dye extracts 

Tanning extracts— 

Chestnut... 

Other (vegetable and chem- 

ical) 

Naval stores, gums and resins: 

Rosin 

Spirits of turpentine 

Tkf and piton, wood 

Tar, turpentine, and pitch 

Turpentine substitutes 

Wood turpentine 

Other gums and resins. 


Total navtvl stores, gums, and 
resins. 


Wood; 

Boards, deals, planks, etc.— 
Hardwoods— 

Ash 

Chestnut 

Gum 

Hickory 

Mahogany ...... 

Oak... 

Poplar 

Walnut 

Other hardwoods -- 

Total hardwoods. 


1 July 1-Deo. 31. 

8 Jan. 1-June 30, 

« Reported in value only, 
w Not separately classified. 

wincdudesfruitJuicespriortoJan, 1,1924. , ^ x 

Classified aS ** FruitHStock, cuttings, and seedlings ” or ** Other nursery or greenhouse stock.” 
>0 Barrels of 600 pounds. 

Barrels of 280 pounds. 

*» Ola^fled as ^^ood turpentine” or "Tar and pitch, wood.” 
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Tabjlu 676 . — Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United Hlates, 19SS-1984 — Con. 


Year ended Juno 30 


AitKloexi)ortod 


iORiisi PEODUCTB— continued 

Wood-Continued. 

Bourdfa, deals, planks, etc." 

Continued. 

Softwoods— 

Cypress 

Douglas fir 

Diesscd 

Rough 

Redwood 

Southern yellow pane-,. 

Dressed 

Rough 

Spruce 

Western hemlock 

Western yellow pme... 

White pine 

Other softwoods 


Total softwoods. 


Cooperage and box material— 

Box Shooks 

Southern yoUow pine.. 

Western hemlock 

Other box shocks 

Cooporago— 

Heading 

Staves 

Slack 

Tight 

Shooks 

Slack- 

Tight 


Total cooperage 
and box mate^ 
iiaJ 


T/aths 

LogvS and round tirnhor— 

Hardwoods 

Softwoods - 

Cedar 

Douglas fir 

Yellow pine (Southern) 
f'fher softwoods 


Tot il logs and round 
timber . 


Piling- 

Pulp wood . 
Railroad ties . 
Hardwood. 
Softwood . 


Total radio, id ti<s- 


Quantity 





1921-24 



10J3-21 

Unit 

iim-22 

1022-23 

jwolmii- 

1021-22 

1022-23 

pi elinii- 

— 

— 


naiy 

- - - 


rmiy 


Jlim- 

Thou- 

IT&ott- 

i,m 

i,000 

ifiOf 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollau 

dollars 

dollais 

M ft 

7 

10 

8 

405 

674 

562 

M ft 

678 

1228 

(88) 

H640 

16,236 

(ij) 

M ft 

(W) 

ail 

28 


8 486 

1,317 

M ft 

(125 

a?20 

601 

(4 

8 6, 326 

17,113 

M ft 

26 

45 

62 

1,388 

2,813 

3,056 

M ft 

458 

1241 

(18) 


10,6S1 

(") 

M ft 


8 104 

105 


8 4, 566 

i, m 

M ft 

14 

8 242 

613 

(IS 

•10,616 

21,027 

M ft 

26 

26 

38 

733 

1,224 

2,208 

M ft 

(12) 

830 

136 

(^0 

3730 

3,030 

IVl ft 

4 

14 

20 

199 

660 

017 

M ft 

21 

27 

21 

1,443 

1,808 

1,406 

M ft 

126 

47 

30 

3,986 

1,800 

1,800 





38,634 

46, 626 

50, 307 






B.ft 

w 

130,497 

00 

1,954 

M,017 

CO 

B.ft 

(12) 

8 IA177 

16,241 


8 69C 

833 

B.ft 

VV 

0*5 

8 3,24£ 

13 

(IS) 

'132 

B.ft...... 

0*5 

8 31,366 

74,722 

(4 

8 1,036 

3, 140 

Set 

0) 

2,774 

3.046 

203 

380 

484 

• No 

112,166 

(88) 

(4 

1966 

(li) 

(") 

No 

8 15,8^2 

36,067 

40,088 

8289 

771 

726 

No 

8 7,106 

21,409 

20,780 

8 789 

3,043 

3,000 

Set 

1231 


W 

1774 

(i«) 

(Id) 

Set 

^ 168 

199 

57') 

195 

90 

311 

Set 

8343 

1,386 

1,045 

8 1,057 

4,007 

3, 166 

• 




0,110 

1 1, 0(14 

U,H81 







TU_ 

^ ^ 

16 

42 

39 

HH 

267 

210 

M ft 

7 

11 

20 

468 

501 

1,371 

M ft 

828 

67 

112 

8 049' 

2,281 

3,740 

M ft 

14 

42 

16 

236 

728 

315 

M ft 

8 

4 

7 

308 

140 

228 

M ft 

42 

6 

4 

1,700 

120 

05 

U ft 

09 

120 

159 

3,650 

3,875 

5,740 

Lm ft. -- 

C) 


"***”l,*089 

8 128 

^*^'310 

580 

( u.ft 

8 1,701 

1,303 

2,084 

< 138 

02 

180 

No 

1 1,014 

(Id) 

(88) 

a 1,301 

(ad) 

(a*») 

No 

8 260 

643 

668 

jaofi 

880 

851 

No - 

8 665 

1,817 

2,201 

8 607 

1,606 

2,236 

No 

~1,029 

2,460 

2,769 

2,267 

2,486 

3,08_6 


Value 


Uidy l"Dec.31. 

Jan. l-June 30. 

® Reported in value only. 

Not sepal ately classified. 

Olaisificd as Dressed and ''Rough.'* 

8* Classified as "Southern yellow pme," " Westein hemlock, " or " Other box shocks.'' 
8A Classified as "Slack” or "Tight.” 

Classified as "Hardwood” or "Softwood ” 
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Table 676 . — Agricultural exporta {dojnestic) of the United States, 924— Con. 


Article exported 


KOKEST PKODPCTS— continued \ 

Wood— Continued. 

Shingles 

Telegi’aph* trolley, and electric 

light poles 

Timber, hewn or sawed— 
Hardwoods— 

Oak 

Other hardwoods 

Softwoods— 

Cedar 

Douglas fir 

Treated 

Untreated 

Southern yellow pino.- 

Treated 

Untreated 

Other softwoods, 


Year ended June 30 


Total timber 
hewn or sawed. 

Miscellaneous forest products: 
Firewood and other unmfd. 

wood-,., 

Hardwood flooring 

Moss, 


Veneers and plywood 

Wood alcohol 

Wood pulp— 

Soda wood pulp 

Sulphite wood pulp,. 

Other wood pulp 

Miscellaneous lumber..,. 

Total forest products - , 


Quantity 


Total vegetable products in- 
cluding forest products.—., 


Total vegetable products ex- 
cluding forost prorlucts 


Total agricultural exports in- 
cluding forest products 


Total agricultural exports ex- 
cluding forest products 


Value 


Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24, 

prelimi- 

nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24, 

prelimi- 

nary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sanda 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

M 

26 

26 

30 

131 

164 

171 

No 


30 

53 

3 90 

214 

344 

Mft 

81 

3 

4 

3 46 

166 

216 

Mft 

5 

1 

6 

289 

110 

287 

Mft 

34 

19 

40 

3184 

1,013 

2,124 

Mft 

3 07 

179 

1274 

3 2,090 

4,614 

18,376 

Mft 


(12) 

3 12 

(12) 

(12) 

*376 

Mft 

0») 

(12) 

8 282 

(12) 

(») 

3 8,323 

Mft 

118 

172 

173 

3,406 

6,794 

1 3,058 

Mft 


(») 

31 

(12) 


3 61 

Mft 


h 

3 93 

C“) 

(12) 

8 3, 614 

Mft 

43 

9 

31 

1,023 

286 

1,066 





7, 037 

12,883 

27,601 






Cu. ft 

(«) 

2, 666 

2, 467 

279 

211 

187 

M ft. b.m. 


82 

7 

6*) 

8 168 

644 

Lb 

(•) 

906 

653 

71 

83 

60 

Sq. ft 

18,760 

60,360 

52, 540 

529 

1,462 

1,681 

Gal 

737 

1,528 

87 1,089 

566 

1,333 

87 1,080 

Tons 

82 

3 

2 

>162 

301 

192 

Tons 

8 10 

14 

17 

8434 

801 

985 

Tons 

13 

2 

5 

680 

82 

357 

B ft 

(•) 

9,612 

5,823 

1,247 

. 406 

439 





94,115 

129,682 

162,786 









1,679,472 

1,690,748 

1,671,093 









1,586,357 

1,460,766 

1,508,304 





2,009,981 

1,929, 16G 

2,029,686 










1,915,86C 

11,799,168 

11,866,897 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of tho United States, June, 1923 and 1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

t July 1-Dcc, 31. 

>Jan. 1-Juno30. 

^ Reported hi value only, 

1* Not .separately claBsifled. 

87 Includes ** Other alcohol, pure and denatured” and ”Menthanol, pure and denaturing grade.!* 


29283"— YBK 1924 67 
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Table 677 Shivments of agricuUutal products from the United States to 

AXotshOt Hawaiiy obud Porto Tiico^ 


ALASKA 


Yc*ii ended June 30 


Quantity 



Vmt 

1922 

1023 

/ 

1924, 

piolim- 

mary 

1922 

1023 

1024, 

prelim- 

inary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Animals, live: 

No-— 

Thm- 

santte 

0) 

Thou<- 

hands 

(0 

Thou- 

sands 

0 

1,000 

dollars 

26 

1,000 

dollars 

7 

1,000 

dollars 

11 


No... 

1 

1 

1 

22 

22 

12 


No.— 

0) 

0) 


12 

14 

11 

Mules 

Other live animals 

No 

Lb.— 

(2) 

(0 

CO 

Q) 

^215 

0 

23 

0) 

27 

0 

80 

Total live animals 





82 

70 

114 

Dairy products: 

Buttci 

Lb... 

1,335 

1,487 

1, 523 

542 

686 

089 

ChcpSG --- 

Lb. - 

206 

270 

204 

76 

HI 

89 

Milk, condens^ or preserved.,, 

Lb— 

4,429 

4,902 

5,010 

436 

456 

481 







Total dairy products 

Lb.... 

6,030 

6, 608 

6, 867 

1, 054 

1, 223 

1,259 

Eggs.. - 

Doz— 

1,254 

1,506 

1, 616 

476 

518 

647 

n.Ti/1 niAftt products:... 





Beef and veal, fresh 

Lb.... 

3,035 

3,424 

3,889 

428 

495 

678 

Beef, canned- ........ 

Lb.... 

148 

199 

171 

27 

36 

32 

Bftefj pickled or cured 

Lb— 

130 

366 

131 

15 

60 

13 








Total beef and veal — 

Lb— 

3,313 

3,089 

4, m 

470 

691 

623 

Mutt^u and Lamb . __ _ _ 

Lb— 

470 

463 

403 

72 

87 

08 

Fork- 

Bacon - — — — 

Lb— 

693 

803 

811 

263 

270 

232 

Hams and shoulders, oured^ ^ 

Lb— 

788 

776 

960 

279 

233 

264 

Pickled - 

Lb— 

807 

623 

1, 062 

165 

81 

169 

Total pork 

Lb- 

2,288 

2, 102 

2,842 

687 ! 

684 

666 

Poultry and game. - 

Lb— 

(») 

0) 

346 

96 1 

80 

111 

BansagSj canned or not canned 

Lb.— 

236 

304 

1 

47 

59 

Misc^laneous meats and meat products— 
Oanned meats, n. e. s 

Lb— - 

(*) 

C) 

222 

(») 

113 

62- 

Other meat products. 

Lb- 

0) 

0 

331 

192 

88 

49 

Oils and fats, animal— 

Lord-...--,----— 

Lb— 

358 

436 

482 

56 

71 

76 

Lard compounds..^. 

Lb- 


400 

310 


62 

48 

Miscellaneous oils and fata 

Lb— 


33 

83 


4 

8 








Total oils and fats 

Lb — 

* 35H 

S69 

875 

<66 

137 

132 

Total moats and meat products 



. -- 


’”«T6"72 

’ 1,736 

"“l,'77i) 

Miscellaneous animal products, n. o. s 

Lb— 

lesssss, - 

Mo” 

m 

. 

9 5 


Total ammals and animal produotvS, 





XiVi 

3,562 






VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 






5asr.3s=r^ 


Cocoa n,nfi chocolate 

Lb— 


0 

824 

04 


24 

18 

Coffee 

: Lb— 

723 

933 

226 

272 

302 

Fruits’ 

Dried or fresh— 

Apples. - _ 

. Box... 

30 

21 

42 

85 

85 

90 

Oranges 

, Box... 

12 

<*) 

12 

17 

78 

81 

88 

Baasins 

. Lb..., 

210 

278 

0 

203 

30 

29 

Other dried or fresh 

. Lb.... 

. M 

0 

3,290 

174 

293 




Totftl dried or fresh _ . 





426 

370 

500 






Prepared or preserved— 

Canned fruits 

. Lb.... 

. (*) 

9 1, 219 
0 

2,443 

304 

(0 

202 

9 148 

283 

Preserved fruils. Jellies, and jams 

. Lb.... 

193 

64 

Total fruits _ _ 





7 088 

711 

847 









Value 


i Itess than 500. < For lard oniv 

> Not separately classified. » Excludes “ C luned 
* Beported in vedue only. 


* Jan. l-JuneliO, 

moats, u 0 . s." ^ Excludes ‘^Canned fruits 
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Table 677 . — Shipments of agricultural products from the United States to 
Alaska^ Hawaii^ and Porto RicOj — Continued 

ALASKA— C ontinued 


Articles 


Year ended June 30 


Quantity 

Value 




1924, 



1924, 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1923 

prelim- 

inary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


aarids 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

lBu-... 

(*) 

5 

5 

0) 

6 

5 

iBu.... 

0) 

5 

3 

Q) 

6 

4 

Bu-... 

128 

162 

121 

83 

106 

76 

LLb.... 

1,066 

1,404 

1, 326 

67 

90 

86 

Bu.... 

0 

3 

3 

(“) 

4 

3 





150 

211 

173 





Bbl... 

0 

3 

2 

(“) 

14 

12 

Lb,... 

521 

625 

543 

27 

33 

28 

Bbl... 

51 

48 

49 

414 

362 

332 





8 691 

620 

546 





Ton... 

(») 

2 

2 

(») 

60 

75 

Lb-... 

969 

919 

1, 035 

130 

122 

146 

Lb..., 

0 

0 

662 

60 

66 

81 

I.b-... 

0 

0 

221 

101 

61 

14 





»872 

929 

8^ 






Lb-..- 

(8) 

0 

147 

34 

37 

35 

Lb.... 

0 

194 

68 

0 

4 

. 1 

Lb.— 

?) 

14 

23 

0 

2 

3 

Lb- 

0 

122 

129 

0 

18 

17 

Lb— 

(>) 

0 

218 

0 

34 

1 45 


0 



65 

54 

1 05 








66 

68 

66 





Lb- 

(9) 

« 166 

30 

0 

“T 

7 

Gal— 

60 

61 

46 

60 

63 

53 

Ton 

3 

3 

2 

399 

492 

546^ 





469 

666 

699 





Lb-— 

158 

176 

162 

4 

76 

86 

84 

Lb— 

0 

. »6 

0 

«3 

2 

Bu— 

8 

11 

9 

32 

44 

36 

Bu— 

14 

17 

18 

44 

31 

36 

Bu 

104 

134 

126 

136 

131 

169 

Lb- 


0) 

3, 229 

(») 

313 

345 

Lb— 

0 

0 

3,127 

413 

180 

221 





625 

699 

797 






Gal... 


MO 

71 


8 42 

90 

Ton 

3 

4 

4 

82 

110 

94 

Lb.,.. 

76 

59 

7 

6 

Lb— 


»22 

49 


«4 

14 

Lb- 


«66 

35 


«4 

4 









3, lie 

3, 649 

3, 826 






VUGIITABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 

Grains and grain products: 

Grains— 

Barley 

Corn 

Oats 

Rice 

Wheat - 


Total grains. 


Meal and flour— 

Corn meal and flour 

Oatmeal and rolled oats. 
Wheat flour 


Total grains and flour. 


Miscellaneous grain products— 

Bran, middlings, and mill feeds.. 

Broad, biscuits and crackers 

Cereal table foods, n. e. s 

Other grains and flours 


Total grains and grain products.. 


Nuts - 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 

Oil cake and meal 

Oils, expressed— 

Cottonseed 

Linseed 

Other vegetable oils and fats 

Total oils, expressed 

Total oilseeds and oilseed products .| 

Seeds, field and vegetable 


Sugar, molasses and sirups: 

Molasses and sirui)s 

Sugar (2, 000 lbs.).. 


Total sugar, molasses, and sirups . 


Tea - 

Tobacco, leaf (unmanufactured) 

Vegetables: 

Dried and fresh— 

Beans and peas, dried 

Onions 

Potatoes .* 

Canned vegetables 

Other vegetables and preparations of-. 


Total vegetables.. 


Miscellaneous vegetable products: 

Beverages and fruit juices — 

Hay 

Starch * 

Vegetable food products, n, e. s.. 


Total vegetable products. 

* Not separately classified. 

8 Reported in value only. 

» Jan, 1-June 30. 


8 Excludes ** Barley,^' **Covxi** “Wheat,” and “Cornmeal'and flour.” 
» Exdudes “Bran, middling, and mill feeds.” 
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Table 677 . — Shipments of agncnltural products from the United States to 
Alaska^ Hawaii, and Poito Rico, 1922-1924 — Continued 

ALASKA— Cent m wed 


Articles 

year ended Juno ?0 


Quantity 



Value 


Unit 

1922 

192 J 

1924, 

pieliiu- 

inaiy 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inaiy 

FOEEST PEOnnCTS 










Thoti- 

Thm- 

1 Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Naval stores. Rosin, far, turpentine, and 


saTids 

sands 

sands 

doUais 

doUars 

dollars 

pitch 

Lb 

0) 

(<>) 

1,183 

30 

30 

61 

Wood 








Boar<is, planks, and deals— 








Douglas hr 

M.ft.. 


11 

15 


372 

413 

JPme 

M.fL. 


(V) 

6) 

1 (6 

89 

8 

Redwood 

M.ft.. 

(2) 




11 

1 

Other boaids 

M ft- 

n 

b) 

6) 

(4 

12 

4 

Total boards, planks, etc 

M.ft.. 

18 

12 

1 

15 

461 

404 

426 

Box shocks 

Set.., 

0) 

(0 

2,624 

232 

483 

656 

Cooperage shodcs 

Sot..,. 


M2 

419 


8 117 

312 

Logs and timlnr 

M.ft.. 

bj 

«6 

5 

0 

8 110 

103 

Shingles 

M.ft,. 

0) 

1 

2 

0 

6 

6 

Other lumber 

Bd It. 

0) 

(«) 

220 

100 

47 

25 

Total wood — 





10793 

1, 166 

1,428 

Total for^ pioduds 





823 

1, 19() 

1,479 

Total value of shipments, including 







forest products 





7,123 

8,297 

9,016 

Total value of shipments, excluding 





ioiest products 





6,300 

7, 101 

7,587 


HAWAII 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAI PRODUCTS 


1 




1 

1 

AnmiBls, ]jve: 








Cattle 

No-... 

01 

0 ) 

0 ) 

52 

47 

26 

Hogs 

i No-.,. 

(“) 

5 

6 

0 

81 

06 

Uoises 

No .. 

0 ) 


0 ) 

9 

16 

6 

Mules 

I No.... 


0 ) 

0 ) 

40 

107 

78 

Other live animals 

1 Lb... 

(0 

! 

319 

106 

132 

1 102 

Total live animals 





207 

383 

308 

Dairy pioducts 








Butter 

jy*- 

1,332 

1,021 

1,007 

571 

AU 

486 

Checvse »— 

Li» 

428 

! 435 

450 

111 

121 

liO 

Milk, toudeijscd ei puscivod 

I.b— 

4,497 

1 4,758 

5, 5(11 

5Ct 

621 

723 

Total dairy products 

Lb. . 

(., m 

6,217 

i 6,967 

1,252 

1,276 

1,339 

Rgg*! 

Doz— 

1,538 

1,473 

"1,605 

497 

407 

488 

Meat and moat products: 








Beef and veal, fresh 

Lb.... 

78 

52 

46 

16 

8 

6 

Beef, canned 

Lb.— 

698 

1,026 

615 

132 

170 

140 

Beef, pickled or cured 

Lb-. . 

69 

65 

1 32 

13 

12 

7 

Total beef and veal 

Lb- 

845 

1, 133 ■ 

693 

161 

190 

163 

Mutton and lamb 

Lb— 


17 

24 


4 

Q 

Pork— 







Bacon... 

Lb- 

367 

380 

404 

144 

129 

116 

Hams and shoulders, cured 

Lb— 

1,197 

1,027 

1, 166 

398 

359 

323 

Pickled 

Lb- 

207 

234 

886 

45 

44 

147 

Total pork 

Lb— 

1,771 

1,641 I 

2,466 

587 

532 

686 


1 Lees than 500. 

* Not separately classified. 

> Reported m value only. 

4 Jan. l-June 30. 

Excludes “Cooperage shookb/' “ Logs and timber," and “Shingles.” 
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Table 677 . — Shipments of agricultural products from the United States to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 1922-19^4 . — Continued 

HAW All— Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

animals anu animal pboducts— continued 

Meat and meat products— Continued. 

Poultry and game 

Sausage, canned or not canned 

Miscellaneous meat and moat products— 

Canned meats, n. e. s 

Other meat products 

Oils and fats, animal— 

Lard 

Lard compounds - 

Miscellaneous oils and fats 

Total oils and fats 

Total meat and meat products 

Lb- 

Lb— 

Lb- 

Lb— 

Lb- 

Lb— 

Lb- 

Lb— 

Thou- 

sands 

(3) 

276 

0) 

0 

270 

1,661 

Thou- 

sands 

(s) 

488 

0 

0 

302 
1, 787 

6 76 

Thou- 

sands 

387 

633 

496 

612 

279 
1, 612 
314 

t,0Q0 

dollars 

107 

61 

161 

149 

37 

244 

1,000 

doUars 

89 

108 

99 

209 

43 

268 

6 16 

1,000 

doUars 

128 

128 

127 

116 

38 

225 

58 

1,931 

2, 166 

2, 106 

281 

326 

321 




1,407 

1, 567 

1,664 

Miscellaneous animal products, n, e. s 

Total animals and animal products, 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Cocoa and chocolate.. 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 

Lb- 

Box... 

Box... 

Lb— 

Lb..., 





6 19 

1,041 


64 

42 




3,463 

3, 087 

3,741 

0 

63 

84 

62 

(®) 

92 

48 

69 

50 

(») 

405 

374 

99 

83 

271 

3,200 

112 

16 

167 

266 

134 

23 

167 

241 

7 

290 

105 

66 

146 

280 

28 

260 

Coflee 

Fruits; 

Dried or fresh— 

Apples- 

Oranges 

Raisins 

Other dried or fresh 

Total dried or fresh - 




693 

696 

712 

Prepared or preserved— 

Canned fruits j 

Preserved fruits, jellies, and jams ' 

Total fruits 

Lb- 

Lb— 





(3) 

6 206 ! 

1, 483 
411 

210 

0 

238 

6 36 

170 

66 




11903 

969 

947 

Grains and grain products: 

Grains— ! 

Barley 

Com 

Bu— 

Bu— 




184 

137 

61 

39, 194 

308 

129 

70 

64,293 

77 

682 

174 

120 

60,797 

lOO 

141 
129 
36 
1,780 
. 90 

260 

140 

45 

2,630 

106 

659 

196 

77 

3,072 

117 

Oats j 

^ Bice 

Bu 

Lb— 

Wheat 

Total grains 

Bu— . 

67 




2,176 

3,071 

4,020 

Meal and flour— 

Corn meal and flour - 

Oatmeal and rolled oats 

Wheat flour. 

Total grains and flour 

j 

Bbl.-I 
Lb— ; 
Bbl-.j 

0 

0 

116 

1 

419 

129 

1 

448 

130 

0 

% 

6 

20 

877 

6 

20 
' 774 




13 2,973 

3,973 

4,819 

Misc^aneous grain products— 

Bran, middlings and mill feeds 

Bread, biscuit and crackers—— 

Cereal table foods, n. e.s 

Other grains and flour — 

Total grains and grain products 

Ton- 

Lb.— 

Lb- 

Lb—- 




14 

646 

21 

498 

26 

623 

1,494 

967 

448 1 
129 
196 1 
636 

799 

116 

168 

334 

1,082 

108 

146 

46 




4,282 

6,389 

6,171 


> Not separately dasslfted. 

> Reported in value only. ^ 

« Jan. 1- June 30. 

n Excludes ** Preserved fruits. Jellies^ and jams.*' 
w Excludes '‘Com meal and flour" and <^Oatmeal and rolled oats. 
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Tablb 677. — Shipments of agricultural products from the United States to 
MaskUy Hawaiiy and Porto Rico, — Continued 

HAW AH— Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Articles 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1922 

1023 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1923 

1024, 

prelim- 

inary 

VKGETABLE PRODUCTS— COntiUUed 

NuK 

Lb.... 

ThOVr 

sands 

(3) 

ThoVr 

sands 

0) 

Thou- 

sands 

431 

1,000 

dollars 

86 

1,000 

dollars 

93 

1,000 

dollars 

05 

OilbeoQS and oilseed products: 

Oil cake and meal — 

Lb. 

(*) 

8 2,248 

388 

4,327 

557 

(^) 

46 

843 

84 

93 

Oils, evpicssed— 

Cottonseed - — 

Lb.... 

0) 

355 

73 

Linseed 

Lb.... 

488 

618 

72 

79 

Othe’ vegotahle oils and fats. __ 

Lb— 

0 

0 

321 

77 

54 

58 



Total oils, o^pressod 





123 

199 

230 






Total oilseeds and oilseed pioducts. 





u 123 

242 

314 





8<vrls, flfild and VAgfttahlft... 

Lb.... 

0 

38 

«83 

183 

C^) 

33 

8 21 

31 

48 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups: 

Moltisses, and sirups 

Gal... 

43 

73 

36 

Sugai (2,000 lb.)„ 

Ton 

5 

5 

3 

606 

789 

671 




Total sugar, molasses, and sirups... 





638 

825 

619 







Tea — 

Lb.-. 

30 i 

49 

45 

16 

20 

22 

Tobacco, ifiaf (nnmannfaotTired) . . .. , 

Lb— 

0 

23 

« 3 

1 

(^) 

74 

83 

1 

Vegetabl'es: 

Dried and fresh— 

ReHTOS and peas, dried _ _ _ 

Bu— 

16 

20 

65 

72 

Omons .1 

Bu-.- 

48 

66 

68 

74 

63 

76 

Potatoes.. . . . _ 

Bu.... 

283 

206 

0 

270 

292 

210 

324 

Canned vegetables 

Lb.... 

0 

4,774 

2,220 

336 

509 

458 

Othei vegetables and preparations of 

Lb.... 

0 

(«) 

88 

152 

200 

Total vegetables . ^ . 





864 

999 

1,130 

Miscellaneous vegetable products— 

■Revet ages anrl fruit jiiioes _ 






Gal... 


8 51 

114 


8 45 

107 

Hay 

Ton— 

5 

6 

6 

136 

138 

140 

Starch 

Lb.... 

167 

240 

135 

10 

12 

11 

Vegetable food products, u. e. s 

Other vegetable prodiiota, n. e. a. 

Lb.... 

8 160 

178 

822 

39 

Lb. 


8 212 

177 


8 10 

19 





Total vegetable prodi lots .. 





7,184 

8,045 

9,817 






POBEST PRODUCTS 








Navul stores— Rosm, tar, turpentine, and 
pitch 

Lb—. 

0 

47 

0 

64 

901 

30 

51 

67 

Wood 

Boards, planks, and deals— 

Douglas fir. . _ _ . ^ . 

Mft-. 

67 

1,110 

10 

1,984 

2,338 

Pine 

Mft,. 


0) 

4 

2 

21 

68 

Redwood.... 

Mft.. 

4 

126 

218 

167 

26 

Other boards . . 

Mft.. 

1 

1 

1 

38 

54 







Total boards, planks, etc 

Mft.. 

51 

69 

74 

1, 323 

2,277 

2,590 





Box Shooks . - . . 

Set 

(») 

0 

«2 

6, 163 
10 

474 

722 

1,000 

13 

Coopoi age ah ooks_._ 

Sot-,. 

0 


8 2 

Logs and timber.. . . ^ 

Mft.. 

0 

8 1 

3 

h) 

8 19 

05 

Shingles _ . . .. 

M 

35 

38 

* 37 


148 

126 

Other lumber. 

Bd.ft. 

0 

(0 

004 

186 

126 

01 


Total wood— 





1^2,067 

2,097 

3,293 

3,344 

3,924 

3,981 

Total forest products 





Total value of shipments, including 
forest products 







■■ 



12,734 

10,637 

15,076 

12, 632 

17,539 

13,558 

Total value of shipments, excluding 
forest products 









i 


1 Less than 500. » Jan. 1-Jiino 30, 

» Not separately classified. Excludes ** Oil cake and meal,*' 

* Reported m value only. « Excludes “ Coopoi age shocks ” and * ‘ Logs and timbci ’ 
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Table 677 . — Shipments of agricvltural products from the United States to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 19^2-19^4 — Continued 

PORTO RICO 


Year ended June 30 


Articles 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Animals, live: 

Cattle 

No— 

Thou- 

sands 

(8) 

Thou- 
sands 
(1 6) 

Thou- 

sands 

1 

1,000 

dollars 

0 

(8) 

1,000 

dollars 

6 30 

1,000 

doUars 

71 

Horses 

No— 

H 

(1 6) 

p) 

6 16 

21 

Mules 

No..._ 

b) 

(16) 

(6) 

(2) 

64 

11 

Other live animals 

Lb— 

S 

0 

49 

8 




Total live animals 





163 

99 

111 






Dairy products: 

Butter, 

Lb— 

096 

1,114 

1, 311 
2,888 
3,717 

304 

372 

427 

Cheese - 

Lb.... 

2, 583 
3,107 

2', 302 

615 

671 

716 

Milk, condensed or preserved 

Lb.... 

3 ; 012 

1 449 

435 

■477 



Total dairy products 

Lb.... 

6,686 

6,428 

7,916 

1,368 

1,378 

1,619 



Eggs ...» 

Doz.— 

(») 

61 

86 

0 

20 

30 

MTat and meat products: 

Beef and veal, fresh .......... 

Lb.... 

177 

719 

33 

85 

Beef, canned— 

Lb—. 

118 

133 

142 

24 

22 

21 

Beef) pickled or cured 

Lb—. 

2,910 

3,925 

2,972 

240 

298 

245 


Total heef and veal 

Lb— 

63,028 

4,236 

3,833 

18264 

353 

361 


Mutton and lamb........ 

Lb.— 


624 

41 


67 

12 

Pork- 

Bacon..... 

Lb,... 

78 

71 

112 

16 

16 

21 

Haoas and shoulders, cured—.... .... 

Lb— 

4,966 

12,663 

6,216 

13,641 

7,694 

13,683 

896 

909 

980 

Pickled 

Lb- 

1,310 

1,614 

1,555 


Total pork 

Lb.... 

17,706 

19,827 

21,389 

2,221 

2,638 1 

2,666 



Poultry and game 

Lb.... 


0 

1, 617 

(») 

32 


16 i 

12 

Sausage, canned or not canned 

Lb.... 

1,114 

2,108 

221 

290 

416 

MiscSflaneous meats and meat products— 
Canned meats, n. o. s 

Lb-.- 

(6) 

360 

60 

48 

63 

Other meat products 

Lb— . 

i*) 

0 

2,997 

14,364 

1,476 

406 

260 

301 

265 

Oils and fats, animal— 

Lard 

Lb.— 

’9,491 

4,986 

11,679 

3,757 

1,376 

600 

1,618 

607 

1,982 

Lard compounds 

Lb.... 

186 

animal oH** and fata _ 

Lb..-- 


^226 


«26 

55 






Total oils and fats 

Lb,„- 

1814,477” 

16,662 

16,246 

161,978 

2,161 

2,222 

Total meat end meat products 





4,992 

6,703 

5,897 

Miscellaneous animal products, n. e. s 

Lb-... 


620 

88 


H 

26 





Total animals and animal products.. 






6,623 

7,206 

7,688 

VBdBTABLSl PRODUCTS 








Cocoa and chocolate. 

Lb- 

(») 

13 

576 

136 

164 

193 

Coff6(^-^ 

Lb, 

4 

2 

1 

Fruits: 

Dried or fresh— 

Apples,, 

$ox,.. 

Lb- 

0 

111 

19 


35 

56 

Raisins 

263 

334 

33 

33 

Other dried or fresh r - 

Lb— 

0 

(*) 

983 

122 

08 

122 





Total dried or fresh— 





139 

166 

211 


1 Loss than 600. 

> Not separately classified. 

8 Reported in value only. 

«Jau. l-Juno30. 

Excludes ** Beef and veal, fresh.'' 

18 Excludes ** Misoellaneous animal oils and fats.” 
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Table 677 . — Shipments of agncultural ptoducUfrom the United States to 
Alaska^ Hawaiij and Porlo Itico<, 1922-1924 — Continued 

PORTO RlOO-OontJUucd 


Y(fir ( iKled Tune 30 


Quuntify 


Value 


Aitjcles 


VEGETABLE PEODVCTS— COntlBUCd 

Fruits -Continued. 

Pieparcd oi pioserved - 

Canned fruits 

Presoi ved fiuitt, jellies, and j^s-- 

Total fiuits 

Giains and giain pro<iuct£> 

OraiTi‘— 

Bailey 

Corn 

Oats 

Rico 

Total grains 

Meal and flour— 

Coin meal and flour 

Oatmeal 

Wheat flour 

Total grains and flour 

Miscellaneous gram pioduets— 

Bran, middlings and null feeds. .. 

Bread, biscuit and uaefeers 

Oeieal table foods, n. o s 

Other grams and flour 

Total grains and gram products. 


Nuts 

Oilseeds and oilseed i>roduet&: 

(hi Otike and meal 

Oils, expussed— 

Cottonseed 

Linseed 

Other v^gptahlo oils and futs 

Total oils, expressed 

Total oilbeods and oilseed produds.. 

floeds, Held and vegetable 

Bugar, molasses and sirups: 

Mohussofa and sirups 

Sugar (2,0001bs.)- 

Total sugar, molasses, and sirups 

Tea 1 

Tobdtfo, leaf (unmanufactured) 

Vogotublcs: I 

Dried and fresh— 

Beans and poas, dried 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Canned vegetables 

Other vegetables and preparations of 


Total vegetables. 


Tlnit 

1922 

1923 

1021, 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1923 

1024, 

pielim- 

luary 


Thou- 

TlOii- 

Thou- 

um 

uooo 

1,000 


sand'i 


sands 

dollars 

dollars 

doUais 

Lb-.._ 


®603 

1, 916 


®81 

220 

Lb,... 

V) 

C) 

no 



161 

103 

24 





300 

360 

456 





— 



Bu.... 

0) 

3 

2 

(‘) 

7 

3 

Bu.... 

(“) 

77 

16 

(') 

78 

10 

Bu.... 

204 

260 

310 

101 

149 

180 

Lb.... 

159,147 

174,687 

190,476 

6, 837 

6,476 

8,318 





5,938 

6,709 

8,517 





Bbl... 

78 

77 

92 

283 

280 

306 

Lb.... 

<0 

618 

077 

(2) 

47 

f>3 

Bbl... 

391 

424 

431 

2,583 

2,500 

2,360 





8,804 

9,542 

11,326 






Ton... 

(-) 

7 

12 

(2) 

266 

621 

Lb.... 

3,112 

z,m 

5,397 

474 

489 

(.83 

LK... 

<0 

W i 

1,122 

144 

116 

83 

Lb.... 

0) i 

M 1 

2,119 

602 

239 

69 





10,024 

10,641 

12, 782 






Lb.... 

() 

(0 

162 

16 

18 

28 

Lb-... 

3,072 

2,890 

i,m 

61 

77 

40 

Lb.... 

110 

238 

81 

13 

83 

11 

Lb ... 

701 

815 

88(> 

77 

100 

115 

Lb.... 

(0 

(0 

1,660 

45 

64 

206 



.. . 

... 

135 

196 

332 

... ■ 



- 

... . 

106 

273 

372 

Lb..., 

(0 

era i 

48 


08 : 

8 

Oal 

(0 

10 

12 

0) 

13 

9 

Ton... 

4 

a 

4 

402 

497 

Clt 





1M02 

510 

620 

Lb.... 

0 

9 

5 


4 

2 

Lb,... 

704 

3,064 

2,794 

231 

770 

706 

Bu.,.. 

391 

360 

463 

1,656 : 

1,286 1 

1,669 

Bu.... 

68 

82 

94 

169 ! 

136 i 

166 

Bu- .. 

407 

470 

467* 

461 

466 

561 

Lb. . 

0) 

(0 

1, 669 

106 

175 

163 

Lb-... 

0) 

C) 

972 

37 

41 

88 





2,328 

2,093 

2,627 






3 Not separately classified 
® Reported in value only. 


« Januarv 1- June 30 

*7 JBx( Judes "Molasses and sirups. 
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Table 678 . — Agricultural imports of the U tilted States ^ 1 92^-1 9$4 


Year ended June 30 


Article imported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 1 

1 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

ANIM XLS AKD ANIM XL PBODUCTS 


1 








Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Animals, live: 


sands 

sands 

sands 

doUars 

dollars 

dollars 


No 

152 

252 

155 

3,055 

6,622 

6, 341 

TTcrseS- - - 

No 

3 

3 

2 

532 

846 

942 

Sheep-- - — 

No 

96 

83 

35 

515 

543 

216 

Birds 

No 


2353 

460 

0) 

2317 

595 

Poultry 

Lb 


2932 

1,264 

0) 

8 225 

278 

Other five animals 


h 

(*) 

Q) 

1,748 

1,068 

1,427 

Total animals, live 





5,850 

9,621 

8,799 

Dairy products. 








Butter and hotter snhstitntps... . 

Lb 

9,551 

15, 772 

29,466 

3,267 

5,821 

10,740 

Casern or lactarene 

Lb 

10,529 

28,095 

17,441 

707 

4 ; 136 

1,948 

Cheese and substitutes 

Lh _ _ 

34 ; 271 

54 ; 566 

ee; 597 

10, 816 

17, 313 

21 ; 060 

Milk and cieam— 


Condensed, evaporated, etc 

Lb 

2,037 

7,276 

<7,679 

317 

934 

* 1, 101 

Cream— 








Fresh 

Gal 

(»> 

C) 

2 1,646 

0) 

G) 

8 2, 476 

Powder, malted milk, 


Ate _ . _ ... 

Lh 


0 

« 15fl 

0) 

ib 

8 12 

Milk— 




Condensed and evapo- 








, rated— 








SwAetenAd 

Lh_._ _ 


(}) 

8 2,752 



*429 

XJ ns weetened 

Lh_ . _ 



898 

14 


5 12 

Powder 

Lb 


(4 

8 810 

0 

(*) 

8 131 

Sweet, sour, or butter- 







milk 

Gal__ 

<0 

0) 

8 1,808 

(0 

G) 

8 316 

Slilk, sweet or sour, and but- 



tenmlfc 

Gal 

4,536 

5,148 

*4,814 

3,132 

4,14S 

*3,420 

Total dairy products 





18,229 

32,352 

41,650 

Eggs and egg pi oducts . 








Egg albumen, dried 

Lb 

(*) 

(*) 

8 311 m 

G) 

8 232 

Egg albumen, dned and frozen, etc 

Lb 

7,388 

3,213 

*0,331 

1,980 

1,369 

*2,368 

Egg albumen, frozen, prepared or 








preserved----—, — . 

Lb 


(^) 

8 63£ 

(i) 

G) 

8 75 

Eggs and egg yolks preserved. 

Lb 

16,540 

14,821 

*14,8301 2,416 

2,828: 

*3, 535 

Eggs in shell- - 

Doz 

1,224 

535 

4261 328 

159 

125 

Whole eggs, dried . 

Lb 

(B 

(0 

8 544 

m 

(}) 

8 184 

Whole eggs, frozen 

Lb 

( 1 ) 

(h 

8 1, 106 

(*) 

G) 

8 167 

Yolks, (kiea 

Lb 

0 ) 

(*) 

8522 

(^) 

G) 

8 130 

Yolks, frozen 

Lb 

W 

0 ) 

8 210 

0 ) 

G) 

8 214 

Total eggs and egg products . 



: ' 

4,723 

4,356 

7,030 

Hides and skins, raw (except fur) . 








Buffalo hides— 








Dry and dry salted 

Lb 

3.084 

2,583 

1. 4781 528 

352 

307 

Wet salted 

Lb 

0 ) 

2 1,216 

789 

0) 

2 216 

151 

Total buffalo hides 

Lb 

<>3,084 

3,801 

2,267 

9 528 

567 

458 

CaU- 








Dry and dry salted Oess than 





i 



6 lbs.) 

Lb 

7 16, 175 

* 14,98£ 

10 , 75^ 

1 7 3, 212 

*4,001 

3,476 

Wet salted (less than 121 bs.) _ , 

Lb 

7 25,333 

*30,736 

18; 413 

1 75,354 

*7,048 

4,144 

Total calf. 

Lb 

741,553 

* 45, 724 

29,167 

78,567 

*11,049 

7,620 

Cattle — 

Dry and dry salted . . _ 

Lb 

18,438 

58. 77ol 18. 208 

2,912 

9,936 

2,992 

Wet salted- 

Lb 

188,498 

346,613 

168,267 

23,687 

54,576 

20,616 

Total cattle 

Lb 

204,936 

405,383 

176,47; 

26,592 

1 64,512 

23,607 


1 Not separat^y classified. « Beginning Jan 1,1924. 

s Beginning Sept, 22, 1922. ® Excludes “ BuffsJo hides, wet salted '' 

» R^rted in v^ne only. ^ Indudes ! * Kip skms * * 

< July 1-Dec. 31, 1923. * Includes ** Kip skins ” until Sept. 21, 1922 
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Table 678 . — Agricvltural imports of the United States ^ — Continued 



Year ended June 30 

Article imported 

Quantity J 

Value 


Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

animals and animal products— con. 

Hides and skins, raw— Continued. 
Goat and kid— 

Dry and dry salted 

Green or pickled 

Total goat and kid 

Lb 

Lb 

TAou- 

sands 

68,228 

15,307 

Thm~ 

sands 

70,794 

18,607 

Thou- 

sands 

51, 811 
14,070 

1,000 

dollars 

29,443 

3,337 

1,000 

dollars 

33,247 

4,366 

1,000 

dollars 

24,677 

3.410 

Lb 

83,535 

89,401 

65, 881 

32,780 

37,612 

28,087 

Horse, colt, and ass— 

Dry and dry salted 

Wet salted 

Total horse, colt and ass 

Kangaroo and wallaby 

Kip — 

Dry and dry salted (6-12 lbs.) 
Wet salted (less than 12 lbs.) _ 

Total kip 

Lb 

Lb 

1,295 

3.430 

11,939 

10,4621 

3,886 
6, 415 

139 

217 

1,451 

944 

540 

564 

Lb 

4,725 

. 22,40l| 

10,300 

356 

2,395 

1,104 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

724 

(^) 

(») 

1,152! 

2 11,628! 
2 9,168] 

1,256 

3, 579 
7,853 

492 

(») 

(») 

1,085 

2 2,120 
2 1,908 

1, 171 

598 

1,405 

Lb 

(») 

» 20, 79d 

11,437 

(») 

2 4,028 

2,003 

She^ and Iamb- 

Dry 

Green or pickled 

Slats, dry and pickled 

Split, fleshers and skivers, 
dry and pickled 

Total sheep and lamb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

12,593 

36,245 

0) 

0) 

w 3,828 
10 16,557 
2 38,259 

2 3,024 

0») 

OU 

46,866 

1,878 

3,131 

5,222 

(0 

(0 

10 853 
20 2,415 
2 8, 137 

9702 

11,773 

455 

Lb- 

48,838 

61,668 

48,744 

8,353 

12,108 

12,228 

Miscellaneous hides and skhis, n. 
e.s 

Lb 

5,504 

7,859 

6,966 

1,224 

1,939 

1,443 

Total hides and skins—- 

Lb 

392,904 

658,185 

852,493 

78,899 

135,295 

77,721 

Meats and meat products: 

Meats— 

Beef and veal, fresh - 

Beef, fresh 

Veal, fresh - — 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

28,001 

h 

32,481 

(1) 

0) 

<13,043 
5 8,678 
«3,423 

2,989 

(0 

(V“ 

b 

<1,594 

5 794 
*462 

Total 

Lb 

28,001 

32,481 

25, 144 

2,989 

3> 189 

2,850 

Mutton and lamb, fresh - 

Lamb, fresh- 

Mutton, fresh 

Tot^ mutton and lamb — 

Lb 

, Lb 

.Lb 

12,855 

8 

; 8. 70S 

0 

h 

<1,73? 
5 825 
5935 

2,045 
1 8 

1,421 

b) 

<382 

5 110 
*84 

, Lb 

12,855 

> 8,70£ 

) 3,49? 

r 2;04S 

; 1,421 

576 

Pork, fresh 

. Lb 

m 

i 998 

; i,2is 

in 

' 188 

278 

Poult^ and game— 

Dead or prepared 

Dead 

Prepared 

. Lb 

, Lb 

. Lb 

8 

2.90^ 

0 

b) 

^ ‘93i 

5 47; 
5 29; 

I 

1, 18« 
(^) 

0) 

^ <318 

*108 
*193 

Miscellaneous meats— 

Meats, prepared or pre- 
served— 

Canned meats 

Meat extracts 

Other prepared meats. 
Miscellaneous meats, n. 
e.s - 

1 t I t 1 

till 1 

1 t 1 > 1 

till 1 

lilt 1 

X> 

6,12J 

1 

4,611 

) 8,991 

(^) 

b) 

9 2,341 

L <6,585 
5 3,52( 
5115 
8 1,981 

J 1,48 

5 60] 
) C) 

8 h ' 

3 (0 

3 1,84 

V 1,115 

(i) 

5 55 

5 <691 

»356 
*106 
5268 

91 316 

Total meats-- 





. 7,66- 

7 7.66 

6,060 


^ -sss-BS-ss-s: 





“1- 


I Not separately classified. 

* Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 

^ July 1-Dec. 31, 1923. 

II Classified as * ’Slats, dry and pickled/*^ » 
dry and green.” 


« Beginning Jan. 1, 1924. 

« Classified as ''Calfskins.” 
w July 1-Sept. 21, 1922. . „ 

Splits, fleshers and skivers, dry and pickled. 


or 


'•Willed, 
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Tvjsle 67S. — Ay/uuliuial impoilb of the United States, 19BS—S4 — Continued 


Year ended June 30 


imported ^ 

Quantity 

Value 

Dmt 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

VMM V.LS A^D ANIMAL PRODUtTS— COn. 


1 






Meats tind meat products— Contd. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


1,000 

uooo 

Oils and fats, animal— 


sands 

sands 

sands 

mUars 

1 dollars 

dollars 

Beef and hog fats 

Lb 

1,789 

11, 016 

2,783 

113 

> 838 

224 

Giease and ods, n e s 

Lb 

25,290 

1,466 

(*) 

1,334 

ic 619 

398 

Wool giease... ‘ 

Lb 

(») 


«8,581 

w 

(0 

*240 

MisceIi.iiieout oil'', n c s 

Ged 

4,961 

JO 400 

(0 

2,703 

JO 154 

(J^ 

Total oils t nd fats 





4,150 

1,011 

862 

Total meats and meat prod- 



i 


ucte 





11,807 

9,272 

6,922 


1 




Silk (unmanufactured)* 








Cocoons 

Lb 

161 

380 

156 

120 

383 

132 

Raw silk 

Lb 

48,179 

' 52,684 

40,205 

300,446 

405,796 

350,028 

Waste 

Lb 

9,097 

1 10, 124 

10,234 

6,717 

7, 388 

8,632 

Trt J[ ‘iilk (unmanufactuied> 

Lb 

57,437 

63, 188 

56,595 

307,283 

413, 667 

358, 792 

W ool .md mohair fumnanufactured) 





1 



Carpet wool 

Lb 

148,787 

171, 879 

* 33, 376 

' 19,979 

34,946 

< 7, 154 

'On the skin or ju the grease. . 

Lb 


(J) 

« 69, 445 

0) 

(J) 

*15,734 

Washed or scoured 

i Lb 

- (») 

(J) 

*16,654 

1 (*) 

(J) 

*3 604 

Total caipet wool 

Lb 

148,787 

171,879 

118,375 

' 19,979 

34,946 

20,492 

Clothing wool- 

T.h 

32,8211 

43,708 

* 4,531 

6,939 

14,555 

> 1, 615 

In the grease and washed 

Lb 

(0 ! 

(J> 

H,675 

I 1 

*2,453 

Scoured 



O i 

0) 

*1,614 

(») 1 

(4 

*909 

Total clothing wool 

Lb i 

32,821 

43,703 

12,820 

6,939 

14,666 

4,977 

Coxnbmg wool- 

Lb 

69,233 

298,496 

* 23, 218 

17, 585 

108, 117 

* 7,983 

In the giease and washed 

Lb 

0) 


>76,900 

0) 

(J) 

*34,528 

Scoured. 

Lb 

(1) 

(J) 

>2,885 

0) 

0) 

*1,440 

Total combing wool ' 

Lb 

09,233 

298, 49f 

103,003 

17,585 

108, 117 

43,961 

Hair of the angora goat (mo- 








hsLir), alpacu, and other like 








animals 

, Lb 

4,246 

10 2,851 

(«) 

1, 146 

J*' 1, 069 

C) 

Mohmr (angora) 

Lb 

C) 

>7,221 

M, 128: 

C) 

>2,857 

* 758 

In the grease and 








washed- 

Lb 


(1) 

*2,405 

(J) 

(0 

*1,027 

Scorned 

Lb 

(») 

h) 

«53 

(J) 

O' 

*20 

Cashmeie, alputa, etc 

Lb 


>1,322 

1,341 

0) 

>551 

604 

Totiil mohur, easbintre, 








alpaca, etc 

Lb 

4,240 

11,394 

4,925 

l,14t 

4,477 

2,309 

Wooled sheepSAina, d^i 








and green 

Lb 

(0 

>24,708 

j 12, 725 

t‘) 

-6,096 

3, 131 









X vlOi vtOOI uHQ lUQIiiJlI 

(iumianuf4.ctiired) 

Lb 

257,087 

650,180! 251,848 

45, 649 

167, 191 

80,860 

Miscellaneous ammal products 



1 

1 

1 




Beeswax - 

Lb 

3,101 

1 3, 92] 

’ 3,271 

681 

814 

703 

Blood, dried- - 

Lb 

(}) 

1 (‘j 

f 

*3 

0) 

0) 

« 182 

Bones, hoofs, and horns (unmanu- 




factured) 

Lb 

* 43,300 

j 101, 209 

101, 152 

591 

1,484 

1,382 

Bristles, crude, not soiled, etc... 

Lb 

6 

, ■ 61 

0 

11 

21 

17 

Bristles, sorted, bunched or pie- 








pared 

Lb 

3,158 

6, 623 

5,737 

4,305 

7,773 

9,748 

Feathers, except ostxich 

Lb 

3,014 

’ 4,821 

4,236 

1, 155 

2,076 

2,276 


1 Not separately classified. 

* Beginnmg Sept. 22, 1022. 

* Reported m value only. 

* July 1-Dec. 31, 1923. 

SBeginuiug Jan. 1, 1924. 

» July 1-Sept. 21, 1922. 

Sxeiludes^'Qrease and oils, n e s dutiable 

» Olassified as “Mobair (angora),"' “In the greiise and washed,” oi “Scoured” or “Cashmere, alpaca, 
etc.” 
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Table 678 . — AffHevltural imports of the United States, ISSS-S 4 — Continued 


Article imported 


Year ended June 30 


Quantity 

Value 

Unit 



1924, 



1924, 

1922 

1923 

preliml- 

1922 

1923 

preiimi- 




nary 



nary 


Thm- 

Thou- 

ThOtL- 

t,m 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb 

125 

179 

169 

964 

1, 140 

7S7 

T,h ____ 

2,527 

4,175 

4,379 

6,930 

5,274 

8,062 

998 

1,576 

702 

1,842 

668 

Lb 

574 

Lb 

25.322 

29,758 

28,412 

1, 160 

1,167 

1,099 

Lb 

3,945 

7,493 

4,990 

8,807 

1,538 

3,30C 

2,551 

Lb 

4,298 

9,609 

419 

1, 19fi 

1,242 

Lb 

2,557 

693 

348 

119 

dC 

36 

Lb 

1^435 

18,503 

20,386 

7,184 

11,891 

13*965 

Lb 

(3) 

(3) 

1,446 

83 

1,870 

2,542 





492, 112 

806,523 

620,803 

Lb 

1844 

2,421 

* 1,456 

455 

549 

*357 

Lb 


(1) 

«383 

0) 

■ ('J 

*105 

Lb 


(}) 

*1,417 

(>) 

(’) 

*196 

Lb 

317,124 

381,508 

382, 971 

27,349 

34,547 

28,346 

Lb 

1,238,012 

1,305,188 

1,429,742 

148,503 

181,639 

206,546 

Lb 

31 

0) 

(0 

1 

(0 

0) 

Bale 

46 

159 

129 

7,189 

22,032 

21,142 

B£de 

329 

335 

176 

36,769 

38,808 

22,619 

Bale— 

375 

494 

305 

43,958 

«(^840 

447m 

Lb 

49,467 

18, m 

17,155 

3,710 

1,832 

1,352 

Lb...— 

46,742 

52,037 

44,143 

2,417 


1,817 

Lb 

43,139 

18,363 

36,585j 

12,335 

31,668 

3,413 

1,993 

2,094 

Lb 

5,744 

1,936 

1,177 

501 

Lb 

157,711 

119, 8811 

98, 710 

11,478 

7,487 

6,764 

Bu- 

(‘) 

>153 

131 

0) 

>299 

244 

Bunch.. 

4^120 

44,504 

4^923 

19,951 

28,909 

>m 

20,461 

Lb 


*1,248 

(^5 

3,639 


373 

Lb j 

(») 

*2,970 


(») 

*249 

1 

Lb 

(») 

(») 

11,755 

589 

643 

348 

Lb 

101,5^ 

122L818 

76,297 

2.113 

• 4690 


Lb 


( V 

«ai44 



*70 

Lb 


(1) 

*245 

P) 

(*) 

*8 

Lb 

(») 

<») 

*3,331 

274 

224 

*104 

Ou.ft.- 

780 

(*) 


831 

(») 

1,246 

3,187 

1,920 

4839 

1,534 

2.642 







26,360 

27,335 

27,762 

Lb 

i 


*1,380 

1 0) 

V) 

*150 

Lb 

i 


(') 

i«505 

*396 

(«) 

Lb 



*387 


*68 

Lb 

m 

*772 

1,372 

(*) 

*102 

170 

Lb 


1 *1,392 

(*) 

0 

*221 


animals and animal PBODT7CTS— coa 

Miscellaneous animal products— Com 

Feathers, ostrich 

Gelatin. 

Glue and ^ne size 

Glue stock and hide cuttings 

Hair, horse 

Hair, othw animals 

Honey— 

Sausage casings 

Miscellaneous, n. e. s j 

Total animals and animal prod- 
ucts— 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Ghocolate ahd cocoa: 

Chocolate and cocoa, prepared .. 

Chocolate, prepared 

Cocoa, prepared 

Cocoa or cacao beans 

Coffee - 

Coffee extracts and substitutes 

Cotton (unmanufactured): 

Long staple . (47S lbs.) . 

Short staple (478 lbs.) . 

Total cotton (unmanufactured) .1 


Fruits: 

Pried— 

Currants.. 
Bates 


Raisins and other dried grapes. 
Total dried fruits 


Fresh- 

Apples 

Bananas 

Berries I”. 

Cherries, natural state. . 
Citrus- 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Limes 

•Oranges 

Oranges and limes. 

Grapes... 

Pineapples.. 


Total fresh fruits i*.. 


Prepared or iireserved— 

Cherries 

Citron or citron peel 

Fruits, canned or preserved... 

Ginger root, pressed. 

In their own juices, or in sugar 

or spirits 

Jellies, jams, marmalades and 
fruit butter 


^ Not separately classified. 

* Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 

* Reported in value only. 

* July 1-Pec. 31, im 

* Bemnlng Jan. 1, 1924, 
ifiJuIyl-STOt2I,1022. 

** FhcSud^ ^^MisGeUaneous fruits, n. e. 

Classified as ‘‘Citron or citron “Ginger root, preserved”, “Jellies, jams, m arm al a des, and fnrit 
butter,” “Other prepared and preserved.” 
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Table 678. — AgricvUwal imports of the United States, 19SS-S4 — Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Article imijorted 


VEGETABLE PBODUCTS— Continued 

Fruits— O ontinued. 

Prepared or preserved— Contd- 
Oli^es - 


Quantity 


Orams and grain products 
Grams — 

Buckwheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Eice— 




1924, 

Unit 

1922 

1923 1 prelimi- 



nary 

( 


Thou- 

TTtou- Thou- 


sands 

sands ' sands 

Gal 

(3) 

(3) 1 6,848 

Lb 

0) 

0) i 5 2,975 

Lb 

(») 

a 8, 171 6, 013 

Lb 

(“) 

(<) 1 82,502 







Lb 

( 1 ) 

1 

G) 1 5 7,394 

Bu, 

125 

138* 228 

Bu. 

1,733 

293 4,244 

Lb 

66,707 

56, 947 32, 193 

Lb 

6,122 

11,678! 5,118 

Bu 

14,468 

18,013 27,284 



Cleaned Tercept patna)._- Lb 66,7071 56,947 32,193 2,307 1,772 

Uncleaned Lb 6,122 11,678! 6,118 372 ^362 

?7beat Bu 14,468 18,013) 27,284 16,934 20,084 

Total grains ! 20, 549 22, 604 


Meal and flour- 


Miscellaneous gram products — 
Bisomts, wafers, cakes, etc... 
Bran, snorts, and other by- 


Lb 

BW 

790 

619 

9U 900 

429, 169 

Lb 

310 

846] 1,119 

Ton 

G) 

»9ll 167 

Lb 

G) 

G) 5 1,015 

Lb 

1,992 

3,254 3,870 

Lb 

G) 

G) Ml, 913 


Total grains and grain prod- 
ucts 


!6,277, 28,187} 


Kuts: 

Almonds — 

SheUed 

Unshelled 

Brazil and cream nuts_ 


Chestnuts, including marrons ; 

Coconuts, in the sh^ ; 

Coconut meat, desiccated or pre- 
pared - : 

Puberts— 

Shelled ; 

Unshelled : 

Peanuts— 

Shelled ; 

Unshelied , ; 

Pignolia ' 

pistachenuts ; 

Walnuts— 

SheUed : 

Unshelled ; 

Miscellaneous, n. e s ! 


I 36. 619* 

22,972* 

23,411 8,039 

' 6,641 

4,865 

4,723| 

4,576 

2,654 543 

425 

222 

38,870 

39,806i 

45,241 1,810 

2,045 

2.461 

22,502 

20, 161} 

27,209 1,048 

941 

1,024 

82,001 

77,033; 

65,301 2,162 

1,743 

1,723 

44,382 

32,496 

45, 137 3, 511 

2,371 

3,619 

5,434 

6,2091 

7, 353 SIS 

948 

1, 102 

14,133 

14,366 

14,111 1,154 

1,057 

909 

7,427 

42,439| 

48, 310 3491 

2,01ll 

2,130 

3,376 

3,862 

3, 561 146 

171 

149 

G) , 

(5) 

5 192 (1) 

(^) 

6 42 

(5) 1 

(1) * 

5 1,207 G) 

G) j 

5 461 

17.027' 

17,606 

18, 765 7, 190 

4.43S 

4,462 

43,206 

19,913 

18,245 5,378 

2,406| 

1,894 

G) i 

G) 

3, 287 921 

1. 715 

622 

( t 33,069 

1 1 

25, 912 

25,665 


1 Not separately clas'tified. 

» Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 

8 Reported in value only. 

8 Beginning Jan. 1, 1924. 

19 «A11 other dutiable’* not included 
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TABiiE 678 . — Agricultural imports of the United StoUeSy — Contiaued 



Year ended June 30 

Article imported 

Quantity j 

Value 

Unit 

1 

1922 

192S 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

1922 

i 

1923 i 

i 

i 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

vEasTiLBLB PEODucTS—oontinued 





1 





Thou- 

Thou- 

TImL- 

1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

doUars 

doUars 

OU cake and oil-cake meed 

T.h 

75,628 

10 24, 261 

(17) 

1,660 

i0 636 

(«) 

Bean 

T.h . 


2 22, 772 

31,909 

(}) 

*422 

576 

Coconut 

T.h 

h) 

*46,065! 

58; 162 

0 

>565 

542 

Miscellaneous (except bean 




and coconut) 

Lb 

(}) 

*21,50o! 

39,020 

(0 

*393 

705 

Total oil cake and oil-cake 








meal 





1,660 

2,016 

1,823 

Oils: 








Essential and distilled— 








Bergamot 

Lb 

(1) 

*113 

85 

(0 

*296' 

248 

Citfonella and lemon grass. , . 

Lb 

(0 

>976 

801 

<0 

*5591 

567 

Geranium 

Lb 

(‘) 

0) 

5 42 

(9 

0) 

*246 

* Lavender | 

Lb 


>244 

153 

(^) 

>383 

394 

Lemon 

Lb 

767 

447 

543 

562 

278 

343 

Orange 

Lb 

(0 

*183 

211 

0 

>361 

497 

Otto of roses 

Oz 


(0 

«26l 

(}) 


*127 

fSandftl wood 

Lb 

h) 

fi) 1 

6 421 

(0 

-0 

*200 

Thyme-- 

Lb 


0 

B57 

(1) 


*36 

Other 

Lb 

h 

0 

496 

.4,004 

3,499 

: 2,454 

Total essential and distilled 








oils 





4,566 

5,376 

5,112 

Expressed and fats— 








Chinese wood or nut oil 

T.h 

55,572 

89,392 

80,896 

5; 142 

10,189 

13,848 

Cocoa butter 

Lb 

7,123 

3,010 

1,169 

1,728 

. 757 

207 

‘ Coconut oil 

Lh 

230,236 

212,573 

181,230 

16,378 

14,968 

13,934 

Cottonseed oil 

Lb 

^ (^®) 

(}) 

0) 

(»«) 

<‘J 

(^) 

Linseed oil-- - - 

Lb 

168,706 

56,764 

17,840 

11,978 

5,053 

1,871 

Olive oil, edible - 

Lb- 

59,555 

74,626 

‘36,210 

12,216 

12,852 

*6,565 

In packages weighing less 
than 40 pounds __ 

Lb 

(*) 


*23,208 

(*) 

0 

*3,667 

Other - — — 

Lb 

(^> 

0 

*21,463 

0 

(*) 

*3.667 

Olive oil, inedible 

Lb 

23,781 

42,635 

» *11,346 

1,680 

3,445 

*944 

Denatured 

Lb 

(}) 


*6,239 



*679 

Siilphin^d nr foots - 

Lb 


0 

*14,943 

0 

¥ 

* 1,376 

Palm kernel oil 

Lb 

h 

0) 

* 1, 101 

(1) 

0 

*100 

Palm oil 

Lb 

39,159 

1 118,816 

1 86,784 

2,421 

8,686 

5,733 

Peanut oil - 

Lb 

2,878 

7,563 

l 15,068 

i 322 

706 

1,287 

Bape oil 

. Gal-.— 

1,362 

t 1,776 

1 2,068 

h 929 

» 1,226 

1,366 

Soybean oil - 

. Lb 

8,^ 

38,63£ 

» 17,631 

469 

2,412 

1,156 

Vegetable tallow - 

Lb 

(1) 

*8,461 

^ 3,881 

' 0> 

*584 

278 

Veg^able wax — 

Lb 

7,243 

; 9,38£ 

1 8,031 

^ 1,013 

i 1,501 

1,159 

Miscellaneous oils, n. e. s 

. Lb.— 

(») 

(») 

11,049 

t 752 

1 2,100 

1,046 

Total expressed and fats 





55,028 

t 64,479 

57,783 

Total vegetable oils 





59,594 

69.854 

62,895 

Oilseeds: 

- 







Castor beans 

. Lb 

93,241 

88,19? 

J 80,871 

2,046 

i 2,876 

3.192 

Copra, not prepared , 

. Lb 

249,722 

1 30640C 

► 299,774 

9,404 

; 11,804 

12,803 

Cottonseed.. 

. Lb 

(0 

*66,985 

1 S9,4ie 

1 (0 


1,512 

Flaxseed __ 

. Bu 

13,632 

t 25,G0e 

1 19,571 

' 26,019 

^ 50,^ 

36,426 

Poppyseed— - 

. Lb 


*8,311 

^ 4,75C 

(») 

*633 

412 

Miscellaneous oilseeds, n. e. s 

. Lb 

303 

1 3l,40€ 

I 31,780 

► 20 

1 l,34fi 

1,309 

Total oilseeds- - 





. 37,485 

» 67,326 

i 






: 




1 Not separately clashed. 

* Beginniiig Sej^, 22, 1922. 

* Beported in vjQue only. 

< July 1-Pec. 31, 1923. 

* Beginning Jan. 1, 1924. 

10 July 1-Sept. 21, 1922, 

w Classified as **Bean/' “Coconut,*' or “Misqellaneous (bean and cofsonut)-" 
10 than 500. 
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Table 678. — Agricultural imports of ike United States, 1922-24 — Continued 


Article imported 


Year ended June 30 


Quantity 


Value 


Unit 


1922 


1923 


1024, 

prelimi- j 1922 
nary , 


1023 


J924, 

prelimi- 

nary 


VEGETABLE rRODUCTS— Continued 

Seeds (except oilseeds) : 

AKalfe. 

('lover— 

Alsike 

C rimson 

Ked — 

Miscellantous, n. e.s 

Gai den and other seeds— 

<‘abbage 

('anary 

Turnip 

Miscellaneous garden and 

flower seeds, n. e. s 

Grass seed 

Sugar beet 

Vetch and other field seeds, n. e. s. 
Miscellaneous seeds 


Total seeds (except oilseeds) . 


Spices: 

Anise seed 

Oapacum, red pepper, cayenne 
pepper and papr&a— 

Giound 

Unground 

Caraway seed-.: 

Cardamon seed 

C «&sia and cassu vera— 

Ground 

TJnground 

Celery seed 

Cmnamon and chips of 

Cloves, unground- 

Coriander seed 

Cummin seed 

Gmger root, unground, not pre- 
served 

Mace, unground 

Mustard- 

Ground or prepared 

Mustard seed, whole 

Nutmegs, unground 

Pepper, unground 

Black 

White 

Allsy ice (pmienu , unground . . 

Pimiento, whole 

Vanilla beans 

Miscellaneous spicts, n e. s 


Lb- 

Lb.. 

Lb- 

Lb., 

Lb- 


Lb... 

Lb.-. 

Lb- 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


Thou- 

sands 

9,290 

16,663| 

(») 

(») 

(0 

0) , 

22,352 

(3) 


Thov^ 
sands 
a 5, 165! 

a 2, 242 
2 1,451 
6G9 
9,601 

^685 
2 9, 659 
2 596| 

. 

13, 463 
15,890 
2 7, 139 
(») 


Thou- 

sands 

12,899! 

10,973' 
7,7291 
24,287 
10, 102 


IfiOO 

dollars 

(0 

(0 

1, 632 
2,149 


2381 (1) 

9,8641 (1) 

1,487| (1) 


4, 339' 
4,623' 
11,620 
8,652 
34, 1871 


2,233 
2,838 
5461 

2,046 


1,000 

dollais 


2 267 
2 188 
91 
1,149 

2 99 
2 306 
2 97 

1,282 
996 
1,579 
2 839 
1,341 


1,000 

dollais 

1,623 

1,248 

567 

3,620 

1,424 

104 

374 

170 

1,008 
396 
- 1, 121 
3,025 
1,494 


Lb- 


Total spices.. 


Lb- 

Lb.. 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb.. 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb.. 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb_. 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb„ 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb„ 

Lb.. 

Lb- 


(n 

0) 

*282 

3,185 

3,642 

3, 162 

2L994 

6,772 

4,8541 


0) 

‘ »947i 

(0 

(0 



11, 344 


8,812 


14, 174 


Sugar, molasses, and sirups. 

Beet sugar (2, 000 lbs ) — i 

Oanesngar (2, 000 lbs )_. | 

Ml ' 

Ml 


Total sugar, molasses, and sirups. 


Tea 

Tobacco (unmanufactured): 
Cigar leaf- 

stemmed 

Unstemmed 


Ton- 

Ton- 

Lb... 

Gal- 


Lb- 


Lb.. 

Lb- 


9, soil 
(») 

. 

5,797 

(n 

(0 

6,689 

1 , 594 ' 

12,490 
4,144 
36,948 
(0 
(M 
(M 

1,248 

8,714 


0 ) 

10,294 
(») I 
(>) 1 
6,776 

(‘) 

6,3131 
(>) 

1,764' 

1 , 1, 2161 


US) 

9,107 
M21 
*660 
6,050l 
*552 
^ o55 

4,964 

«392 

1,456 
16, 136 


464; 

427 

(2) 

(») 

, 

490 

(0 
(») 
1,282! 
(n 


(0 


922 

487 


(18) 
4,232 
3,672 
87,908 


86,142 


0) 

0 ) 


0) 


494, 
6 

0 
0) 

617 

0 ) 

s 

67S| 

0 ) 

1,018| 

COO. 


«33 


554 

633 

«209 

»80 

(518) 

558 
filOS 
108 
1, 435 
#32 
» 111 

679 
e 167 

756 

800 


If 8, 339 

0, 

(IS) 1 

2,588! 

1 16 587 

(IW) 

= 20, 386 

22,3f3 

(0 

*1,346 

1,534 

-‘4,823 

4,982 

9 ) 

' 483 

566 

j 

M,4S0 

(i> 

<i) 

C48 


5 1, 7r3 

9 ) 

«!) 

c 211 

i,28l| 

82S| 

2, 270 

2.8S4 

3, 010 

18,610 

11,344! 

5f)4 

2,200 

1, 761 


4,367i 
3,2171 
161, 135 


.| 10,59 V 13,440 


0) 
3,765 
1,784 
174,037 


96,609. 105,37 


2 9,629 
a 10, 698' 


( 18 ) 
200,774 
342 
1,667 


202,783 


6 18,040 


11,013' 

12,760 


8 


1 

305, 101 
601 
2,985 


368,687 


26,308 


39,943 

38,888i 


14,585 


(0 

373,361 

320 

6,667 


380,348 


29,993 


13,642 

1^071 


t Not separately classified. July l~Sept. 21, 1922 

» Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. “ Less than 600. 

• Beported in value only . w Classified as “Black” or “White. * * 

< Beginning Jan. 1, 1924. 
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Table 678 . — Agricultural imports of the United States^ — Continued 


Article imported 


Year ended June 30 


Quantity 

Value 




1924, 



1924, 

Unit 

1922 

1923 ’ 

prelimi- 

1922 

1923 

prelimi- 




nary 



nary 


TJum- 

Them- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 


0) 

32,822 

21,058 

0) 

22,413 

17,949 

Lb 

5,211 

8', 794 

61414 

10 , 2 m 

19,432 

1^230 

Lb 

504 

1,924 

988 

67 

228 

146 

T.h 

<^) 

9 1.990 

2,118 

(0 

9 506 

877 

Lb 

69, 611 

10 10,129 

(20) 

46,053 

10 8, 193 

(») 





67,050 

69,193 

59,915 





Lb 

31, 171 

157, 356 

53, 152 

1,216 

5,512 

1,958 

T,h 

(0 

(1) 

0 4,226 

(1) 

(1) 

5 190 

Lb 

77,999 

93,964 

90,961 

2,089 

3,465 

4,255 

T.h 

6,856 

7 ; 890 

6l416 

'327 

'346 

'264 

Lb 

61185 

51991 

4 2, 516 

1,881 

1,817 

4 722 

Lb 

(^) 

(1) 

6 2, i46 

(0 

(^) 

6 672 

Lb 

0) 

0) 

'5 14 

(i) 


*35 

Lb 

141, 791 

101,604 

80,166 

3,306 

1,900 

1,760 

Lh 

69; 832 

26,963 

15,720 

2,155 

1,020 

671 

T,h 

126,572 

34,329 

33,843 

1,793 

836 

938 

Lh 

2,040 

10 268 

(0 

85 

1M4 

(0 

T>h 

(0 

(1) 

0 50,838 

0) 

(*) 

*1,026 

. Lh 

(0 

9 100,256 

HOlOOO 


*297 

673 

. Lh 

(») 


(*) 

3,3^ 

3,651 

2,369 

- Lb 

(«) 

>845 

1,489 

(«) 

*111 

150 

- Lb 


9 20,166 

30,946 

(") 

*1,280 

1,646 

T.h 


9 2,267 

3,920 

(»i) 

11229 

389 

Lb 

(0 

<0 

0692 

(0 ‘ 

0) 

*50 

T.h 

(*) 

(1) 

«5,028 

(0 

(0 

*328 

Lb 

(») 

(®) 

(*) 

373 

1,519 

1,432 

Lb 

(») 

(*) 

*4,939 

2,375 

i.m 

4434 

. Lb 

(0 

(1) 

«3S4 

(») 

0) 

*48 

Lb 

(*> 

(1) 

*4,679 

0) 

0) 

*388 

Lb 

(0 

(1) 

*4,164 


(1) 

*421 

[, Lb 

0) 

(1) 

*1,341 

0) 

0) 

*89 

Lb 

(») 

(3) 

19,424 

i 3,316 

2,262 

1,361 





22,315 

25,330 

» 22,849 

, Lb 

18, 749 

21,960 

( 17,66C 

t 1,218 

; 1,739 

1 1,244 

. Ton 

<») 

9 17 

31 

: 0) 

*606 

i 905 

. Pf.gal-, 

36C 

54 


\ 1,S3C 

1 20 a 

E 232 

Gd 

33 

14 


t 278 

E 83 

t 12 

. Gal 

64€ 

1^ 

\ 9] 

[ 913 

E 25C 

E 121 

•Gal 

(*) 

0) 

*44 

i (0 

<*) 

*65 

!- Lb 

(0 

9 1,16f 

> 4,29< 

i 0 

»12S 

1 . m 


- (») 

<») 

(») 





VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— continued 

Tobacco (uninanufactured)--Contd. 
Cigarette leaf 


Scrap and other unmanufactured 

tobacco 

Other leaf 


Total tobacco (unmanufactured)] 

Vegetables; 

Dried and fresh — 

Beans, dried 

Chick peas, or garbanzas. 
Farinaceous substances— ar- 
rowroot, ossava, sago, and 

tapioca 

Garlic 

Mushrooms and truffles. 

Mushrooms 

Truffles 

Onions 

Peas, dried 

Potatoes- 

Natural state 

Dried or prepared and 

flour 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 


Prepared or preserved— 
Canned- 

Peas 

■ Tomatoes 

Other., 


produets- 
Lentils 


tables, n, e. s 

Pickles and sauces. 

Pickles 

Sauces 

Tomato paste 


Other, 


Total vegetables,. 


Miscellaneous vegetable products: 

Algols or wine lees 

Beet pulp, dried 

Beverages— 

Distilled liquors 


ling wines 

Still Tvines 

Ginger ale, nonalcoholic.. 


cent alcohol 

Other beverages 
juices, n.e. s— . 


and 


1 Not separately da^fied. 
a Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 

* Reported in value only. , , 

4 July 1-Dec. 31, 1923. 

8 Beginning Jan, 1, 1924. 

wjuly 1-Sept. 21. 1922. _ ** * ,» 

90 Classified as Cigar leaf (stemmed or unstemmed)” or “Ctoette leaf,” 
«Induded in ^'Vegetables:— Prepared or preserved— Other.” 

29283°— TBK 1924 68 


iilti 
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Table 678 . — AgricuMural imports of the United States, 19BS-^4 — Continued 


Article imported 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— continued 

MisceDaneous vegetable products— 
Continued. 

Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, etc.— 
Cinchona bark or other from 
which qmnine may be ex- 
tracted 

Licorice extract 

Licorice root 

Nus vomica 

Opium, crude- 

Pyrethmm or insecticide 

ers 

Senna 

Other 


Total drugs, herbs, loaves, 
etc 


Fibers, vegetable— 

Flax (unmanufactured)— 

Hackled 

All other 

Hemp (unmanufactured) 

Istle, or tampico 

Jute and jute butts, unmanu- 
factured 

Jute 

Jute butts 

Hapok 

Maguey or cantala 

Manila or abaca 

Sisal and henequen 

Miscellaneous, n. e. s 

Hay 

Hops 

Indigo and derivitives 

Moss, seaweeds, etc,, crude 

Nursery and greenhouse stock— 

Bulbs, roots and corms 

Hyicinih 

Lily, tulip, and narrissus 

Crocus and other 

Trees, plants, cuttings, and 

seedlings 

Fru’t stock 

Rose stocks and plants.- 
Miscellaneous, n. e. s 

Total nursery and 
greenhouse stock 


Miscellaneous feeds and fodders, 

n.e.s 

Miscellanf*ous vegetable products, 

n.e. s 

Starch 

Vegetable ivory 


Totid vegetable products.. 


Year ended June 30 


Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

preliini- 




nary 



nary 


Thou- 

Th&Ur 

Thou- 

im 

um 

1,000 


saTidB 

sands 

saTids 

doUars 

doOms 

dollars 

Lb 

Lb 

767 

0) 

3,443 
» 1,329 

2,422 

1,163 

277 

G) 

LUO 

*300 

692 

223 

Lb 

62,388 

35,339 

87,684 

2,681 

1, 195 

2,906 

Lb 

0) 

» 2,078 

1,262 

G) 

*98 

37 

Lb, 

144 

109 

79 

386 

3521 

398 

Lb 

(■) 

23,148 

2,954 

G) 

*1,479 

1,316 

Lb 

0) 

*2,623 

2,968 


*208 

281 

Lb, 

(^) 

*22,480 

19,369 

G) 

*2,556 

2,709 





3,343 

7,298 

8,562 






Ton 

2 

2 

1 

1,946 

2,281 

L363 

Ton 

3 

6 

4 

'959 

2,019 

’891 

Ton 

3 

6 

1 

893 

1,411 

452 

Ton 

10 

11 

13 

764 

890 

1,483 

Ton 

62 

108 

(«) 

6,416 

10 986 

(M) 

iTon 


*66 

71 

V) 

* 10, 132 

7,904 

Ton 

0) 

*10 

12 

G) 

*532 

684 

Ton 

10 

9 

6 

3,264 

! 4,125 

3,324 

Ton 

(0 

*1 

1 

(}) 

1 *92 

64 

Ton 

44 

98 

88 

6,891 

1 13,202 

13,624 

Ton 

72 

98 

97 

7,726 

J 9,806 

11,801 

Ton 


19 

13 

992, 

, 2,478 

1,624 

Ton 

5' 

' 32 

360 

86 

345 

3,898 

Lb 

893 

1,295 

761 

34r 

' 257 

296 

Lb 

466 

37 

15 

304 

40 

n 

Lb 

7,747 

12,537 

8,604 

458 

1 671 

356 

M 

199 

w 160 

C") 1 

1 4.612 

104,330 

(») 

M 

G 

*0 

33 ' 


*218 

1 190 

M 


*56 

210 


*1,854 

4.943 

M 

G) 

*8 

21 | 

1 b 

* 117, 

216 

M ' 

' 0 ) 

G) 

(34) 

309 

134 ! 

r.i] 

M 

(1; 

*17 

20 



hA 

M 

(0 

*11 

12 

G) 1 

‘ * 189, 

, 149 

M 

(0 

(^) 

n 

1 66 

1 136 

130 





’ 5,017 

1 1 

7,048' 

C 792 








(0 

(’> 

(0 

! 

1 

1 ‘925 

1 

. 1.331 


Q) 

(*) 1 

(5) 

156 

! 

2,3721 1,675 

Lb 

7,876 

12,715 

12,126 

357 

406 

431 

Lb 

28,745 

33,671 

29,973 

770 

918 

916 





790,768 

1,098,722 

1,095,931 


1 Not separately dassified. 

» Beginmng Sept. 22, 1922. 

3 Reported in value only. 

« July l-Sept. 21, 1922. 

** Classified as “Jute” or “Jute butts.” 

» Classified as “ Hyadnth.” “Lily, tulip, and narcissus” or “Crocus and other.” 

** Clarified as “ Fruit stock,” “ Rose stocks and jdants,” or “Miscellaneous, n, e. 5 .” 
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Exports md lw^ts A^Heultural Products 

Table &IS.—AgTicnMwajJ^^<ts^ ^ Vnited States, Continued 



% Yegr ended Time 30 


iFOBEST PRODI?CTS 

Dyeing and tanning Materials: 

Extracts for dyeings coloring, etc— | 
Extracts for tanning— 

Quebracbo 

Other 

Dogwood 

Mangrove bark 

Myrobalans fralt 

Quebracho wood 

Sumac - 

Valonia 

Other crude 


Total dyeing and tanning mate- 
rials 


Gums, resins, and balsams: 

Balsams, crude 

Camphor- 

Natural, crude 

Beilned and synthetic. - 

Chicle 

Gums and resins, n. o. s-— 

Arabic 

Qambier 

Tragacanth 

Other 

Tar, pitch, and tuipentine.. 
Varnish, gums, ana resins— 
Copal, damar, kauri.,^.- 

Damsr 

Kauri 

SheHae 

Other 


Total gums, r^ins, and balsams. 

Rubber and similar gums; 

Balata 

Guayule 

Gutta-percha 

Jelutong or pontianak 

Rubber, crude, and milk of 


Total rubber and similar gums. 
Wood: 

Boards, planks, deals, etc 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Cabinet woods in logs— 

Cedar 

Mahogany i — 

Product of the PhiKppme 

Islands — — 

Other 

Laths 

Logs, and round timber (except 

cabinet woods) 

Philippine mahogany (sawed) 

Pickets and palings - 

Poles, telegraph, telephone, etc— . 
Pulp wood— 

Peeled- 

Bossed - 

Rough i 


Lb- 

Lb.- 

Lb- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton- 

Ton-. 

Ton- 

Lb— 

Lb_- 


Lb,. 

Lb- 

Lb.. 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb.. 

Lb- 


Lb.. 

Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb.. 

Lb- 


Lb- 

Lb- 

Lb-. 

Lb- 

Lb- 


Mft-. 
Mft... 
Mft — 

Mft-. 

Mft-. 

Mft- 
M ft— 
M. 


M ft— 
M ft— 

M 

No.,— 

Cord— 

tod— 

Cord.- 


Thm^ 

Phou- \ 

saTids 

swnii 

.2,485 

3,556 

134,274 

' 120,2241 

7,606; 

7,266 

311 

27 

2 

7 

« 

>22 

24 

43 

_ - 6 


0) 

>7,638 

0 

(>5 


1,592 

1,652 


8,934| 

1^4081 

27,194! 

30,768^ 

0 


.2,481 

6,783 

668,381 


1,124 


si 


m 

8 

1.1SS 

161! 


576] 

72 

itS 


Value 


1994, 

jkefind" 

1922 

1923 

nary 



i 



521 

8,498 

3,541 

9,125 

11,001 
7,727 
» 1,076 
9,712 

(«5 

« 11,690 
»9,383 
»7,256 
32,773 
»31,3G8 


1,767 

(^) 

1,903 

8,713 

797,665 


436] 
*1,470 
10 


L 

217 

>29li 




aaji&i 

3, 

119,0861 

6,826 

31 

i 

14 

29 

4 

17,029 


314 

1,955 

3,275 

7,175 

6,959 
4,743 
948 
7,611 

(»5 

(M) 

8,746 

7,713 

28,512 

27,995 


1,335 

•1,262 


11,077 
617, 102 


(») 


87 


n\ 

(5) , 

1,536^ 


nm 


945 

167 


Am 

m 

1,011 


um 

ioWifft 

4,796 

213 

426! 

200 ] 


1924, 

preUmi- 

nary 


7,866 




!J)00 

ioUar* 

332 

3,552 

m 

590 

37 

352 

440 

359 

309 

1,024 


8,^ 


151 

921 

1,1441 

4,095 

7341 

2,9071 

111 


7,197 


27, 47^ 


1,063 

86,751 


34,5^ 

8 

526| 
3,287| 

351 

6,595 

708 


6,262 

1,032 

3;0ia 


206 

2,226 

2,534 

4,563 

1,341 
460| 

va 

- » 1,595 

2um 


m 

1,179 

2,240 

3,649 

797 

378 

354 

760 

138 

( 21 ) 
1,100 
1,519 
15, 171 
3,293 


41,738 


980 

702 

169,108 


171, m 157,6^8 


12,70ffl 

»2,83a 

3,3!^ 

^743 
9,529 

3,897 
0) 
*371' 
>1,098 

7.555 

1,714 

2,7841 


30,781 


732 
5 234 
422 

isliw 



9,339 

1,429 

3.168 


I Not separately (^as^ed* 
» Beginning Sept. ^ 1922* 
> Reported in vaha only. 
•July 1-Dec. 31, m 


• Begummg Jan. 1, 1924. 
i« July l‘-Sept. 21, 1922. 

» Clas^fied 8S**Daanar" or “Kauri.'* 

*« Classified as “Hardwood" or “Softwood." 
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Table 678 . — AyikuliMal i • pu,h uj tU iy2i2-ii4 — Continued 




Year ended June 30 


alrtic’e imported 


i Unit 


rOBEST TBODrcTs— continued 

Wood— Continued. 

Railroad ties - 

Sawed cabinet woods 

Shingles 

Timbeis, other thin sawed. 

Other unmanufactured or partly 
manufpcturei 


No 

M 

M 

M ft,„. 


Quant f 

_> V 

1922 1 1923 


Value 


Thou- 

funds 

ol 

2,190 

O 

<) 


Thou- 

sands 

1622 

4 

2,695 

0) 

V) 


1&24,. 1 1924, 

piehmi- 1922 1&23 prelimi- 

nary i nary 


Thou- 

sands 

976 

3 

2,417 

3 


Total wOff<L- 


Ikliseellaneoas forest products; 

Brior,AVT or laurel root 

Chav canes or reeds 

Cq-'K, bark, or wood (unmunu- 

iactured) 

Osier or willow for basket making. 

Rattan (unmanufactured) 

Wood pulp- 

chemical wood pulp- 

sulphate, bleached 

Sulphate, unbleached. 
Sulphite, bleached-... 
Sulphite, unbleached. 
Mechanically ground 


) Lb.. 
Lb- 

Lb- 


Lb 

Lb 


fo 
c') 

i 37,435| 


Total forest products 

Total vegetable products, 
including forest products. | 

Total vegetable products, 
excluding forest products.] 

Total agricultural imports, 
including forest products. 

Total agricultural imports, 
excludiug forest products. 


Ton 1 

Ton 

Ton.... 

Ton 

Ton 


in 

O 


0} 1 f 2, 0601 

4,^"' 

68,8181 58,217 

2 1,813 1293 

(0 13,926 


6l 

230i 

447 

312 

207 




26 

269 

264 

600 

244 


7 

244 

239 

464 


IM' I jl^OOG 
doUars . doUars 


l^) 

671 

7,9061 


3,563 


0) 


4641 


2 390 
296 
10,952 
147' 

2 , 664 ! 


106,132 


im 

dollars 

637 


8,763 

133 


;04,392 


(1) I i 

mi 


145 

6S7 


1.024' 1,826 

(1) ? 129 

758 2,076 


4221 
13, 666 
12,733 
17,374 
5,485 


245,474 


16,234| 

22,003 

20,297 

7,962 


406,725 


1,546 

136 

3,136 


496 
15,292 
20,080 
26,807 
8. 046 


37^,3 


1, 036, 242jl, 604, 447 1, 470, 270 
79C,76Sll,(9S 7221,096.931 
1, 528. 3f4j2, SIC, S 70 2, 091, 073 

[ I 

'1,282, 8801 l,9(V",24fL: 11 Y4 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthiv Summaries of Foreign C'c^n.- 
merc^e of the United States, June, 1023 and 1924/ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


1 Not separately dassided. 
3 Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 

* Reported in value only. 

* Beginning Jan. 1, 1924. 
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TabijE 679 . — Shipments of agrttpUural products to the United States from Alaska. 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 19$^-1924 
ALASKA 


Articles 

1 ^ 1 ear ended June 30 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 j 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

imay 

1922 

1923 

1924 

prdim- 

inary 

i 

No 

Thou- 

sands 

Thovr 

sands 

0) 

3 3 

(0 

Thou- 

sands 

1 

3 

3 

jpoo 

dollars 

3 

100 

dollars 

6 

351 

123 

1,000 

dollars 

125 

62 

188 

Wood pulp i 

Wood, timber and lumber 

Total value of shipment 

Ton 

M ft.... 




13 

190 

365 







HAWAH 


AmMALS AXD ANIMAL PEODUCTS 


Animals 

Beeswax 

Bones, hoofs, horns, etc 

Hides and skins 

Honey 

Meat products— tallow 

Wool, raw 

Total and ftTiimal prod” 

uets 


VEGETABLE PEODUCTS 

Breadstuffs: 

Rice 

Other 

Coffee 

Fibers (unmanufactured) , sisal - 
Fruits: 

Canned- 

Pineapple.^ - 

Dried, green or ripe— 

Bananas 

Pineapples — — 

Prepared or preserved 

Pineapplejuiee 

Nuts 

Sugar and molasses: 


Sugar- 

Refined... 

Unrefined. 


Total sugar (2, 000 lbs.). -| 

Tobacco, unmanufactured leaf. 

Vegetables 

Total vegetable products 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Lumber— boards, planks, and deals— . 

Total value of shipments, in- 
cluding forest products.^ 

Total shipments, excluding 
forest products 


No 

0) 

(*) 

0 

8 

5 

22 

Lb 

10 

35 

26 

2 

7 

5 

Lb 

0) 

55 

105 

1 

2 

3 

Lb 

1,525 

1,512 

2,009 

145 

176 

173 

Lb 

1,353 

1,668 

1,647 

64 

79 

94 

Lb 

361 

428 

467 

18 

30 

30 

Lb. 

88 

333 

121 

16 

118 

43 





254 

417 

370 








Lb 

1,091 

799 

165 

55 

41 

11 

Lb 


146 

121 

9 

11 

9 

Lb 

^713 

2,3»1 

2.049 

570 

406 

431 

Ton 

<4 

(*) 

(0 

3 

2 

2 

Lb 

0) 

267,866 

297,966 

19,737 

22,322 

28,247 

Bunch.. 

186 

218 

218 

182 

222 

211 

■ Box 

0) 

9 

13 

31; 

26 

83 

Lb 


29 

49 

12 

7 

8 

Lb 

0} 

4 

39 

81 


4 

Lb-,—. 

(0 

178 

97 

5 

8 

4 

Gal 

3,686 

6,862 

10, 914 

204 

232 

365 

Lb 

20,818 

13,810* 

6,600 

1,202 

* 1,240 

585 

Lb ; 

1,170,807 

1, 181, 269 

1,164,788 

43,907 

68,346 

73,936 

Ton 

696 

598 

586 

45,109 

69,588 

74,521 

Lb ^ 

4 

28 

19 

3 

1 

21 

Lb ] 

0) 

600 

524 

36 

33 

30 





66,037 

92,896 

103,897 

M ft...J 


(0 

(*) 

1 

(0 

i*) 





66,292 

’ 93,313 

1 104,267 





6^291 

93,313 

t 104,267 







PORTO EIOO 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Beeswax 

Lb 

14 

rt ! 

29 

(^) 

»510 

673 

2,023 

2 

29 

(‘) 

589 
72 
2,763 
(») : 

2 

78 

<^) 

5 

108 

ns 

(*) 

5 

40 

30 

177 

0 

Bfides and skins ... 

T.b 

Cattle 

Lb 

Other 

Lh 

Honey i 

Lb 

T^ow 

Lb 

Total animal products 





130 

286 

352 








1 


1 Reported in value only.* 
« Not separately classified. 


* Jan. i-June 30. 
< Less than 500. 


® Classified ar “Cattle’^ and “Other.** 
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Table 679 . — Shipments of agricultural prodttds United States from Alaska, 
Hawaiiy and Porto Rico, — Continued 

PORTO RICO— -Continued 


Articles 

Year ended June 30 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

t 

1922 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

inary 

VEGETABLE PBODTTCTS 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

IfiOO 

UOOO 

um 



sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

doUars 

doUars 

Coffee 

Lb 

66 

0 

0 

13 

(«) 

0 

]Raw 

Ub 

(») 

71 

317 

0 

14 

71 

Prepared (roasted, powdered) 

Lb 

(») 

(2 4) 

1 

(») 

(8 4) 

0 

PftttnTi (nnmrinTiffljotiirflrt) 

Lb 

283 

635 

486 

129 

261 

182 

Fruits: ’ 

Fresh— 








Grapefruit 

“Rnv 

361 

461 

667 

1, 101 

1,382 

1,999 

Oranges 

Box 

388 

733 

192 

924 

1, 749 

471 

Pineapples 

Crate—. 


Q 

270 

600 

726 

812 

Other 

Lh 

0 

V) 

1,707 

115 

131 

38 

Prepared or preserved (canned or i 








otherwise^— 








Grapefruit i 

Lb 

(*) 

84,060 

3,862 

0 

>481 

803 

Quavas_. 

T.b 

(*) 

83 

5 

(2) 

(3 4) 

1 

Pineapples. 

Lb 

0 

0) 

1,470 

71 

84 

163 

Other*-*. 

Lb j 


! (0 

19 

42 

12 

2 

Total fruits 





2,853 

4,565 

3,792 

Nuts: 








Coconuts - 

M 

0 

0 

18 

478 

567 

605 

Cnpra. ,, _ 

T.b 

>46 

218 


>2 

7 

Other 

Lb 



71 



9 

Seeds: 








Annato 

1 T,h 

0 

*3227 

359 

11 

>21 

77 

Otht •* 

j T.K 

0 

80 


17 1 

16 

Sugar and moIa.«‘'es: 

1 

1 





IVIolnsses ar 1 sirup. 

Ga* 

« 11,363 

13,209 

11,067 

499 

35$ 

427 

Sugar '2,000 lbs.) — 

i Ton 

470 

355 

372 

40,785 

46, 178 

47,793 

Tobacco (urnnanufactuied): 








Leaf 

, Lb 

17,439 

? 11, 465 

0) 

8,149 

7 6, 144 

(5) 

Stemmed 

Lb...... 

(h 

1 8 3,360 

18,842 

(8) 

>2,295 

11,003 

Unstemmea 

' Lh 

0 

5 80 

992 

(») 

>4S 

655 

Stems, scraps, and irinimings 

Lb 

, 4,931 

‘ 4,669 

3. 500 

845 

972 

612 

Tot al tobacco (urananufacturcd) r.n 

[ 22,370 

19, 574 

20,334 

8,904 

9, 459 

13, 170 

Vegetables 

Lb 

1 (*) 

>582 

962 


>30 

j 30 

Miscellaneous vegetaMo prsducts: 


I 






Alcohol, denatured 

Cal 

(*) 

5 104 

321 

(2) 

’32 

; 124 

Bay oil 

Lb... . 

1 

5 5 

jO 



' 18 

Roots anu plauti.— 






1 


Gini^erroot 

Lb . 


8 ’1 

; a. 


' >4 

4 

Other 

L]» 


8 2 

i 9 


(•■ ‘) 

1 

Straw (unmanufactured/ 

£ b 

\ 

0 

1 t 

I 1 


; 

(b 

Total vegetable pro lucts 



1 

- 

,| :>5,7n2 

Gi,5i;i 

Gtl.326 

FOEEST PEOPrCTS 


1 

1 


1 




Wood (unmanufactured) 

Ft. b.m. 

(^) 

5 37 

62 

0 

5 2 

3 

Total value of shipments, in- 








eluding forest products 





. 53,892 

61,801 

66, 581 

Total value of shipments, 






excluding forest products 

1 

1 



. 53,892 

61,799 

66,578 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1923 and 1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Reported in v£due only, 
a Not separately classified. 

® Jan. 1-June30. 

* Less than 600. 

» Classified as **Baw^* and “ Prepared.” 

7 July 1-Doc. 31, 1922. 

• Classified as ‘‘Stemmed” and “Unstemmed.” 
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Table 680 . — Yolm of prindf^ groups of farm and forest products exported from 
and importediinto iho-United Skdes, 


Year ended June 30 


Arttele 


ANIMAli a:^ animai. peoducts 

Animals, live 

Dairy products., 

Eggs and egg products 

Hides and skins, raw (except fur) 

Meats and meat products 

Silk (unmanufactured) 

Wool and mohair (unmanufactured) 

Animal products, miscellaneous 

Total animals and animal products.. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Chocolate and cocoa - 

Coffee - 

Cotton (unmanufactured) 

Fruits - 

Grains and grain products.. 

Nuts - 

Oilseeds and oilseed products 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

Spices - 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups 

.Tea 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) - 

Vegetables 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous 

Total vegetable products 

Total farm products.. 

FOREST PEODXJCTS 

Dyeing and tanning materials 

Gums, resins, and balsams 

Rubber and similar gums 

Wood 

Forest products, miscellaneous 

Total forest products 

Total farm and forest products 


AKIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Animals, live 

Dairy products 

Eggs and egg products 

Hides and skins, raw (except fur) 

Meats and meat products 

Animal products, znisoellanecms 

Total animals and animal prodnets. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Chocolate and cocoa 

Coffee 

Cotton (unmanufactured) 

Fruits 

Grains and grain products 

Nuts. 


Exports (domestic merchan- ! 

dise) I 


1924 

1923 prelim- 
inary 



i Not separately classified. * Jan. i-June 30. 

^Lessth^fiOO. * Excludes “Canned fruits.^ 
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Tavl-e. 680 — r«i<ie of principal groups of farm forest prvducls exported from 
and imported into the United States, Continued 


Article 


TEGETABUC PEODTJCTS—COntiimed 


Oilseeds and oilseed products 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous- 


Total vegetable products—. 
Total farm products 

POB.EST PBODVCTS 

Rosin, tar, turpentine, and pitcb_. 
Wood 


Total forest products 

Total farm and forest products., 


1 Year ended June 30 

j^ports- (domestic merchan- 
dise) 

Imi erts 

1922 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1924 

1923 , prelim- 

1 inary 

i 

Shipments from the United 
j States to Porto Rico 

Shipments from Porto Rico 
to the United States 

1,000 

dollars 

196 

(') 

«4G2 

1 23 ! 

2,328 

I 

1,000 

dollars 

273 

38 

610 

4 

770 

2,093 

222 

1,000 

dollars 

372 

8 i 
620 

2 

706 

2,627 

452 

1,000 

dollars 

11 

1,000 1 
dollars 

38 1 

.,000 

dollars 

93 

41,284 

40,534 t 48,220 

8,994 i 

V) 

9,469 13,170 

so ' 30 

43 147 

1 10,054 

15,055 1 

18,246 

53,762 

01,513 0e,S26 

2(1, 177 

22,261 

26,929 

1 53,892 

61, 7(^ 1 60,678 

0) 

Cl, 749 

18 

1,801 

19 

2,871 

1 

1 

1 (0 

32 

3 

1,749 

1, 819 

2,890 

0) 

‘2 

3 

21,926 

24,080 

28,819 

53,892 

61,801 

60,581 


jjunuxs AND ANIMAL FBODUC7S 


Animalte, live 

Bairy products 

Eggs and egg products 

Hides and skins, raw (except fur) . 

Meats and meat products 

Wool, raw 

AxumaJ products, miscellaneous... 


Shipments from the United 
States to Haww 


207 

1,252 

497 


1.497 


Total animals and animal products. _ 
VEGBIABLE PRODrCTS 


Chocolate and cocoa 

Oofiee 

Fruits 

Grains and grain products 

Nuts 

Oilseeds and oilseed products 

Beeds, except oilseeds 

Sugar, molasses, etc 

Tea 

Tobaeoo 

Vegetables 

Vegetable products, naiscellaneous.. 


Total vegetable products— 
Total farm products 


3,453 


312 

15 

'903 

4,282 

86 

*123 

0) 

tas 


t}) 




SM. 

146 


383 

1,276 

467 


1, 7 i 

V4”j 


488 

”i,”664' 

42 


3,687 


134 
23 
969 
5,389 
93 
242 
3 21 
825 
20 
' 3 
999 


3,741 


Shipments from Hawaii to 
the United States 


146 

18 

36 

67 


17ft 

30 

118 

^8 


22 


373 

GO 

43 

.C«2 




106 ' 
oO i 
D-±7 ' 

su 

0 . 


G70 i I 

2^,043 22,676 , 

t4 ; r2 ’ 

5 i 8 

’'45,'3ls’ 


431 

28,503 

20 

4 


1 

1, 130 
31G 


7,1S4 ! 


8,04'^ i 9.8^: 


00,037 


J U 


.2,1 j 2 j .3,56'' ! 60,291 


tt.baS I 


74,886 


1 ! 
ho I 

2 , 


21 

30 


92,896 1 103,897 


98,313 ‘ 104,267 


3 Not ciassiied. 

•3 .'an. l-June CO. 

‘ Excludes •‘JMoI'is'ses and «;rars. 

« Excludes “Coopeiageshooks,” “Logs and timber,” and “Dcuglas Sr.” 
' Excludes '‘Preserve fimts, jellies, and jams.'* 
p Excludes ^"Cilcuke and mtai.” 
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Table 680 . — Value of 


j • I J • and forest products exported from 

and imported intJ^)^\ted States, mS’-19^-~Contmned 


Article 


Year ended June 30 




ErooTts (domestic merchan- 
A ■"- dise) 


Imports 


1922 



1924 



1924 

1923 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

i 

1923 

prelim- 

inary 


Shipments from tiiie United 
States to Hawaii 


Shipments from Hawaii to 
the United States 


POBEST PBODUCrS 

Rosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch.. 
Wood 


1,000 

dollars 

30 

»^067 


Total forest products 

Total farm and forest products., 


:^097 


12^734 


1,000 

dollars 

51 


3,344 


16,975 


1,000 

dollars 

67 

3,924 


1,000 

^Uars 


3,981 


1 


17,539 


66,292 


1,000 

dollOTS 


(0 


0) 


93,313 


i,m 

dollars 


{*) 


0 


104,267 


AKIMAL8 AND ANIMAL PBODUCTS 


Shipments from the United Shipments from Alaska to 
States to Alaska 1 the United States 


Animals, live 

Dairy products 

Eggs and egg products 

Meats and meat products 

Animal products, miscellaneous. 


1,054 
476 
10 1,572 


Total animals and animal products. 

VEGETABLE PEODUCTS 


3,184 


Chocolate and cocoa 

Coffee 

Emits 

Grains and gridn products. 

Nuts 

Oilseeds and oilseed products 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vegetables - 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous.. 


Total vegetable products.—. 

Total farm products 

POEEST PBODTJCTS 

Bosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch.. 

Wood 

Forest products, miscellaneous—. 


228 

<688 

W872 

34 

55 

(1) 
459 
, 76 
0 
625 
82 


3,116 


6,300 


30 

1*793 


Total forest products 

Total farm and forest products., 


7,123 


• 70 

1,223 
51S 
1,736 
*6 


3,552 


24 

272 

711 

929 

37 

53 

*9 

555 

85 

*3 

m 

167 


3,549 


7,101 


30 

1,166 


1,196 


8,297 


114 

1,259 

547 

1,779 

13 


3,712 


18 

302 

847 

860 

35 

66 

7 

509 

84 

2 

797 

206 


7,537 


51 

1,428 


1,479 


9,016 


(*) 


10 


13 


123 

»6I 


184 


190 


•125 


125 


186 

62 


246 


Division of StatMIcal and Historical Reseajch. Compiled from Monthly Summaries erf Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1923 and 1924, Bureau of Foreign ^d Domestic Commerce. 

‘ Not separately classified, 

* I;ess than 500. 

8 Jan. 1-June 30. 

< Excludes "Canned fruits.^' 

* Excludes * ‘Cooperage shocks^*, and "Logs and titoher.” 

10 Excludes "Canned meats, n. e. s. " 

11 Excludes "Bran, middliugs, and mill feeds.” 

53 Excludes * ‘Cooperage shocks, ” * ‘Logs and and J^^*™***. 
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Table 681 . — Exports of selected domebdic^^^^ral products, 1901--19e4 






f 


products 



Year ended 
June 30 

‘cattle 

Cheese 

Beef, 

cured— 

salted 

or 

pickled 

■ 

Beef, 
fresh _ 

' Beef 

tCeonil 

Beef 

t^ow 

Beef 
and its 
prod- 
ucts— 
total, 
so far as 
ascer- 
tain- 
able i 

Pork, 

cured— 

bacon 

Pork, 

cured— 

hams 

and 

shoul- 

ders 

Pork, 

cured— 

salted 

<x 

pickled 


Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


i savds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

361,748 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1901 

459 

39,814 

56,313 

161, 651 

77,167 

706,105 

456,123 

216, 572 

138,644 

1902 

393 

27,203 

48,633 

301,824 

138,546 

126,010 

34,066 

596,265 

383,151 

227, 653 

115,896 

1903 

402 

18,987 

52,801 

254,796 

27,369 

646,055 

207,336 

214,183 

95,287 

1904 

593 

23,335 

67,585 

299,580 

165,184 

76,924 

663,147 

249,666 

194,949 

112,226 

1905 

568 

10, 134 

55,935 

236,487 

145,228 

63,537 

575,875 

262,247 

203,469 

118,887 

1906 

584 

16,562 

81,088 

26a 054 

209,658 

97,567 

732,885 

361,211 

194,211 

141,821 

1907 

423 

17,285 

62,645 

281, 652 

195,337 

127,868 

689,752 

250,419 

209,481 

166,427 

1908 

349 

1 8, 439 

46,958 

201, 154 

212,541 

91,398 

679,303 

241, 190 

221,770 

149,506 

1909 

208 

1 6,823 

44,494 

122,963 

179, 985 

63,333 

418,844 

244,579 

212, 170 

52,356 

1910 

139 

2,847 

36,554 

75,730 

126,092 i 

29,380 

286,296 

152,163 

146,886 

40,032 

1911 

150 

10,367 

40,284 

42,511 

138,697 

29,813 

265,924 

166,675 

167,709 

45,729 

1912 

106 

6,33a 

38,088 

15,264 

126,467 

39,451 

233,925 

208,574 

204,044 

66,321 

1913 

25 

2,599 

2,428 

55,363 

44,394 

25,857 

23,266 

31,875 

38,115 

7,362 

0,394 

1 170,441 

I 231,214 

92,860 
97, 017 
80,482 

102,646 

30,586 

15,813 

20,240 

16,289 

170, 208 
151, 212 
394,981 
457,556 

200,994 

193,964 

159, 545 
165,882 
203,701 

282,209 

53, 749 
45,543 
45,656 
63,461 

1914 

18 

1915 

5 

346,718 

679,809 

1910 i 

21 

1917— 

13 

65,050 
44,303 
18, 792 

68, 054 
54,408 
45,0«6 

i 197,177 

67, 110 

15,209 

6,015 

16,172 

423, 674 
600,132 
691,302 

667, 152 
816,294 
1,238,247 

266,657 
419, 672 
667,240 

46.993 

33,222' 

31,504 

1913 ' 

19ip , 

18 

42 

370,033 
^ 332,206 

5^603 

69,292 

1920 i 

83 

19,378 

32,384 

163,561 

74,529 

32,937 

368,002 

803,667 

275,456 

41,643 

1921 

146 

10,826 

23,313 1 

, 21,084 

106,415 

16,844 

203,815 

489,298 

172,012 

33,286 

1932 i 

1 155 

7,471 

26,774 1 

3,993 

117, 174 

27,658 

222, 462 

350,549 

271,642 

33,610 

1923 

. 61 

8,446 

' 24,186 ’ 

4,017 

104,956 

26,665 

194,912 

408,334 

319, 269 

40,934 

1924 * 

33 

3, 938 ’ 

21,851 

2,817 

92,965 

37, 372 

185,418 

423,500 

381,564 

37,469 



Packing-house products 


^ Corn 
lOnd corn' 
meal (ini 
terms , 

' Of 1 

grrin; 



Com 

oil 

cake 

and 

oil- 

cake 

meal 


Year ended 
June 30 ^ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1 Pork— 
j lard 

j 

Pork and 

I itsprod- 
I nets— 

1 total, as I 
far as I 
ascertain - 1 
able’ 

Lard 1 
com- ] 
pounds ' 

1 

' Cotton 

t 

1 

Glucose 
and j 
grape { 
sugar i 

Cotton- 
seed Oil 
cake 
and oil- 
cake 
meal 


i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

i.ooo 

1,000 j 

1 im 

: 1,000 

IfiOO 

1,P00 

^901. ^ 

902 

90% 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds ' 

' baiTfU 

bushels j 

[ pounds 

; pounds 

I 204,210 

pounds 

pounds 

fill, 368 

1,462,370 

23,360 ' 

1 8*4 ’ 

181. 405 ! 

1 3,359,002 

12,703 

1,258,657 

1 556,840 

1,337,316 
1,042,120 ! 

36,203 

400 

28.C29 1 

i 3. 628, 975 

i 130, 420 

14, 740 

i,05f),4t>i 

1 490, 756 

45, 130 

l.OoG 

76, 039 1 

1 3,56'), 142 

126,240 

8,093 

1, iOO, 393 

1 501, 303 

1,116,255 

53,604 

2,015 1 

: 58, 222 | 

j 3,039,856 

1 152, ^09 

14,015 

^20, 349 


i 610, 239 

1,220,032 j 
1,464,960 
1,268,065 
1,237,211 

61,216 

67, 621 
a0,149 
73,183 

1,500 ^ 

1,209 

1,539 

1,050 

90, 293 ' 

119,894 i 
86,358 ' 
55,064 1 

' 4.339,322 

1 3,634,045 

1 4,518,217 

1 3,816,999 

1 175,201 

24, 171 
48,421 
56,809 
66,128 

1,251,908 

1,110,835 

1,340.967 

929,287 



19*30 

711, 517 

189,656 
: 151,629 
' 129,687 

lyo7 

627. 500 

l&03-_ 

603, 114 

1909 

528,723 

362,928 

1,053, 142 

75,183 

896 

37,665 

4,447,985 , 

112, 225 ; 

53,234 

1,233,750 

1910 

707»110 

74,557 

922 

3S. 128 

3,206.7u8 

149,820 

49, 109 

640,089 

lOli 

476 108 

879,466 ■ 

73,754 

62,523 

1,721 

66,615 

1 4,033,941 

181, 963 

83,385 

804,597 

1912 

632, 256 

1,071, 962 1 

1,456 

41,797 

5,535,125 

171, 166 

72,490 

1,293,690 

1913 

519, 025 

984,697 

67, 457 

2,160 

50,780 

4,563,296 

200, 149 

76,263 

1,128,092 

19U ! 

481, 468 

921, 913 

58,304 

1,507 

10, 726 

4,760,941 

199, 631 

59,031 

799,974 

1916 1 

4^5,532 

1, 106, 180 

69,981 

2,352 

60,668 

j 4,403,575 

168, 463 

46,026 

1,479,066 

191C i 

427, 011 

1,462.697 i 

52,843 

1.466 

39,897 

> 3,084.070 

186,406 

18,996 

1,067,222 

1917 i 

444, 770 1 

1,501,948 ; 

56,359 

1,740 

66, 753 

[ 3,0Sb,0Si 

214, 973 

16,768 

1, 150, 160 

1018 i 

S92, 606 i 

1,692,124 

31,278 

636 

49,073 

, 2,320,512 

97,858 

136,230 

458 

44,681 

1919 

724,771 

2,704,694 

128,157 

1,576 

23,019 

' 2, 762, 947 

562 

311,624 

1920 

687, 226 S 

1,762,611 

44,196 

1,051 

16,729 

' 3, 543, 743 
2,511, 389 

1 3,358,879 

245,264 

511 

449,573 

1921 « 

746, 167 
812, 370 

1,522, 162 
1, 516, 320 

42,166 

30,328 

11,140 

2,666 

1,094 

70.906 
179, 490 

141,954 
273, 982 

1,795 

3,696 

454,701 

532,721 

1922 

1923 

962,642 

1,794,880 

1,755 

96,596 i 

1 2, 626, 732 i 

162,693 

686 

454,360 

1924* 

1,014,898 

1,934,223 

6,907 

4,098 

23,135 j 

2,949,356 | 

148,051 


250,366 


^Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oil, oleo stock, oleomargarine, tallow, and stearin from 
animal fats. 

® Preliminary. 

* Includes canned, fresh, salted, or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 
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Table 681 . — Exports of selected domestic agricvltural produds, 1901-19^4 — Con. 


Year ended 
June 30 

Pmnes 

Tobacco 

Hops 

"oils, 

vegeta- 

ble- 

cotton- 

seed 

oil 

Rice 
and rice 
bran, 
meal, 
and 
polish 

Sugar, 
raw and 
refined 

Wheat 

Wheat 

flour 

Wheat 
and 
wheat 
flour On 
terms of 
grain) 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,(m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

gallons 

pounds 

pounds 

bushels 

barrels 

bushels 

1901 

10,022 

315, 788 

14,964 

49,357 

25,528 

8,875 

132, 061 

18,651 

215,990 

1902 

23,359 

301,007 

10, 715 

33,043 

29,591 

7,572 

154,856 

17,759 

234,773 

1903 

66,386 

368,184 

7,795 

35,643 

19, 760 

10,520 

114, 181 

19,716 

202,906 

1904- - 

73, 146 

311, 972 

10,986 

29,014 

29, 122 

15,419 

44,230 

16,999 

120,728 

1905- 

54,994 

334.302 

14,859 

61,536 

113,283 

18,348 

4,394 

8,828 

44,113 

1906- 

24,870 

312,227 

13,027 

48,794 

38,142 

22^176 

34,973 

13,919 

97,609 

190T 

44,400 

340,743 

16,810 

41,880 

30,174 

21,238 

76. 569 

15, 685 

146,700 

190S 

28,148 

330,813 

22,920 

41, m 

28,444 

25,511 

100,371 

13,927 

163,044 

1909 

22,602 

287.901 

10,447 

51,087 i 

20,611 

79,946 

66,923 

10,521 

114,268 

1910 

89,015 

357,196 

10,689 

29,861 

26,779 1 

125,507 

46,680 

9,041 

87,384 

1911 

51,031 

355,327 

13,105 

30,069 

30,0^ 

64,947 

23,729 

10,129 

69,312 

1912 

74, 328 ! 

379,845 

12, 191 

53,263 

39,447 

79,594 

30,160 

11,006 

79,689 

1913- 

117, 951 

418, 797 

17, 591 

42,031 

38.908 

43,995 

91,603 

11,395 : 

142,880 

1914 

69,814 

449, 750 

24,263 

25,738 

22,414 

50,896 

92,394 

11,821 

145,590 

1913 

43,479 

348,346 

16,210 

42,449 

77,480 

549,007 

259,643 

16,183 

332,465 

1916 

57,423 

443,293 

22, 410 ' 

35, 53o 

121,967 

1, ‘630, 151 

173,274 

15,521 

243, 117 

1917 

59,645 

411,599 

4,825 1 

21,188 

181,372 

1,248,908 

149,831 

11,943 

203,574 

191S 

32, 927 

289, 171 

3, 495 : 

13.437 

196,383 

676,483 

34,119 

21,^0; 

132,679 

1919 

59, 072 

629,288 

7,467 j 

23,828 

193,1^ 

1, 116, 865 

178,583 

24,182 

287,402 

1920 i 

114,066 

648,038 

30,780 

21,253 

483,385 

1,444,031 

122,431 

21,652 

219,865 

1921 1 

57, 461 

606,526 

22,206 

37,769 

440,855 

582,698 

293,268 

16, 180 

366,077 

1922 ' 

109,398 

463, 389 

19, 522 i 

12,215 

741, 509 

2,002,039 

208,321 

15>797 

279.407 

1923 

79,229 

454,364 

13,497 ' 

8,572 

370,670 

749, 855 

154,951 

14,883 

221,923 

1924 

136,448 

597, 630 

20,461 

5,256 

227.757 

270,942 

78,793 

17,253 

156,430 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1901-1918, and Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 
1920, 1922, 1923, and 1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Cottonseed oil, 1910, i^ands reduced to gallons at the rate of 7,5 pounds per gallon. It is assumed that 
1 barrel of com meal is the product of 4 bushels of com, and 1 barrel of wheat flour the prodnd; of 434 
bushels of wheat, 
a Preliminary. 


Table 682 . — Imports of selected agriciiMural products, 190 1-1 9$4 


Year ended 
June 30 

Cheese 

Silki 

Wool 

Al- 

monds 

Argols 

or 

wine 

lees 

Cocoa 

and 

choco- 

late, 

totEi 

Coffee 

Com 

Oats, 

indud- 

ing 

oat- 

meal 

Wheat 



WSSm 

1,000 

mtHm 

WtHIM 


1,000 

WKUm 


mm 



pounds 

pounds 

pounds 


pounds 

pounds 

bushels 

bushels 

hushds 


13.329 

KUXCilil 




47,620 

854,871 

5 

32 


1902 


14, 235 

166, 577 

9,869 

20,276 

5^879 


18 

39 

119 

1903 

20,671 

15,271 

177,138 

8,142 

29,967 

65, 047 


, 41 

150 

\mXskM 

1904 

22, 707 

16,723 

173, 743 

9,839 

34,572 


995,043 

17 

184 

7 

1905 

23,096 

22,357 

249, 136 

11,745 

26,282 

77,383 

1,047,793 

IS 

56 


1906 

27,287 

17,352 




84,127 

851,669 

10 


58 

1907 

33,849 

18,744 

203,848 

14,234 


97,060 

985,321 

11 

91 

375 

lOOS 

32, 531 

16,662 

125, 981 

17, 145 

26,739 



20 

383 

342 

1909 

35,548 

25. 18S 


11,029 

32,116 


LO40,869 


6,632 

41 



23,457 


18,558 

28,183 

111 , on 


118 


ies4 

1911 

■45,569 

26,666 

137,648 

16,523 

29,175 

140,971- 

875,367 

52 

■19 


1912 

46,542 

26,585 

193, 401 

17,231 


148,786 


53 

1*2,622 

2,m 

1913 

49,388 

32, 102 

195,293 

15. 671 

29,479 

143,510 

^131 

903 

1 ^724 

798 

1914 

63.784 

34,546 

247,649 


28,793 



12,367 


1.979 

1915 


31,053 

308,083 

17,111 

28,625 


1, 118, 691 

9,898 

■iga 

426 

1916 

30,088 

41, 926 


16,507 

34 721 

345,679 

.1,201,104 

5,208 

*665 


1917 

14,482 

40,351 


23,424 


340,483 

1,319,871 

2,267 

*762 

Ijy 

1918 

9,839 

43^681 

379^ 130 

23.840 


39i^312 

1.143.891 

3, 196 

*%»} 


1919 

2,442 

5^069 

4^416 



313,195 


A 311 



1920 

17,914 

68,410 

427,578 

33,682 


421,880 




■PI 

1921 

16,585 

34,778 

31^236 








1922 

34,271 

57, 437 : 

255,087 

m'xff’-Ci ■ 

18,749 

rn'J I'rM 





1923- 

54,655 

63,-188 






w 



1924* 

66,597 




1 ^^ 







1 Includes ** Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon,” **SiIk waste, and ^SSl: eeoowta.'^ 
*Does not include oatmeal. 

» Includes wooled sheep and lamb skins, dry and green. 

* Preliminary. 
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Table 6S2 . — Imports of selected agricuUwal products, 1901-1924 — Continued 


■ji't jtlduuu Wheat 
JoLeSO j flour 


' Wheat, 

iuelud- I 

mg 
-wheat 
flour ' 


rn- 

Flax- } manu- 
secd factored 
tobacco 


Flax j Hemp 


1901 

hOGO 

barrels 

1 

1,000 

bushels 

603 

1,000 

bushels 

1,632 

1,0C0 
pounds , 
26,851 

1902 

C) 

121 

477 

29,429 1 



1 

1,080 

129 

34,017 1 

190^ — 

47 

218 

213 

31. 163 1 

1905 

41 

3,286 

296 

33,288 

1006 

45 

262 

62 

41,126 

1907 

48 

600 

90 

40,899 

1908 

40 

620 

57 

35,005 

1909 - 

92 

457 

504 

43,123 

1910 

145 

816 

6,002 

46,853 

1911 

142 

1,147 

10,499 

48,203 

1912 

159 

3,414 

6,842 

64,740 

1913 

108 

1,282 

6,294 

67,977 

1914 

90 

2,384 

8,653 

61, 176 

1916. 

64 

715 

10,666 

46,809 

1916 

330 

7, 188 

14,679 

48,078 

1917 

175 

24*925 

12^394 

49,105 

1918 

675 

31, 215 

13,367 

86,991 

1919 

37 

11,289 

8,427 

83,951 

1920 

159 

5,496 

23,392 

94,005 

1921 

1,421 

57,398 

16,170 

68,923 

1922 

619 

17, 261 ! 

13,632 

65,225 

1923 

429 

19, 946 

25, 006 

75, 786 

1924 * 

169 

28,046 

19, 577 

54, 341 


l,m IfiQO 
.long tons long ions 


' Jute 

Hops and jute 
f butts 


Licence 

root 


6 

5 I 
8 


10 , 


IfiOO 
pounds 
2,607 I 
2,805 , 
6,013 
2,768 
4,339 

10*114 I 
6 , 212 ; 
S, 493 
7,387 ' 
3,201 

8,558 

2,991 

8,494 

6,382 

11,661 

676 

237 

121 


4 

11 


2,696 
4,808 t 
893 
1,296 1 
761 


uooo 

long tons 
103 
129 
80 
97 


104 

104 

108 

157 

68 

65 

101 

125 

106 


108 

113 

78 

53 

77 

90 

62 

85 

84 


1,000 

pounds 

100,306 

109,077 

88.581 
89,463 
108,444 

102,152 
66, 116 
109.356 
97,743 
82,207 

125, 135 

74.582 
105, 116 
115,636 

65,959 

41,003 

59,400 

26,983 

42,684 

48,045 

59,693 


35,339 

87,684 


Year ended 
June SO 

Mamla 

Mo- 

lasses 

Ohveoil, 
for table 
use® 

Opium, 

crude 

Pota- 

toes 

Rice and 
rice flour, 
rice meal, 
and bro- 
ken rice 

Sisal 

grass 

Sugar, 
raw and 
refined 

Tea 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


long tons 

gallons 

galloTis 

pounds 

busheh 

pounds 

long ions 

pounds 

pounds 

iuTiilVPMHMPl 

44 

11,453 

983 

583 

372 

117,200 

70 

3,m,(m 

89,806 

1902 

56 

14, 391 

1,339 

534 

7,666 

157, 659 

90 

3,031, 916 

75, 579 


02 

17, 240 

1,494 

617 

359 

169,656 

87 

4, 216, 108 

105, 575 

tool 

66 

18,829 

1, 714 

673 

3,167 

154,222 

109 

3,700.624 

112,906 

1905 

62 

19,478 

1,923 

586 

181 

106,484 

100 

3,680,933 

102, 707 


69 


2,447 

469 

1,948 

166 f48 

98 

3,970,S3i 

93,622 


66 


3, 460 

665 

177 

209,603 

90 

4 391,840 

86, 368 


52 

18,883 

3,799 

286 

404 

212 783 

104 

3, 371, 997 

94 160 



22,093 

4, 129 

517 

8,384 

222.9tKJ 

91 

4. 189,421 

114*917 

1910-, _ „ 

93 

31,292 

3, 702 

449 

353 

225,401 

100 

j 4, 094, 54G 1 

85, 626 

1911 

74 

23,838 

4,400 j 

030 

219 

20S, 775 , 

ns 

3,937,978 ! 

1 ’ 

1 102,564 

1912 

69 

28,828 

4*837 i 

400 

13, 735 

190, 063 1 

114 

4. 104, 618 ! 

101,407 

1913 

74 

33,927 

6,221 j 

508 

327 

222. 104 ! 

151 

4,740,041 j 

94,813 

1914 

60 

51,410 

6, 218 1 

4oo 

3,640 

300, 196 i 

216 

5, 086, 822 i 

91, 131 

1915 

51 


e, 711 : 

^S4 

1 

277, 191 

‘ 186 

5, 420, 982 

96, 988 

1916 

79 

85.717 

•7,224 ! 

147 

21C 

, 201.324 

1 229 

5, 633, 1C2 

109,866 

1917 

77 

110, 238 

7, 533 i 

87 

3,079 

216,019 

143 

5,332,746 

103,364 

1918 

86 

130, 731 

2, 538 

158 

1,180 

, 456, 0:9 

1 150 

4,903,327 

151,315 

1910 

68 

130', 075 

4,283 ' 

346 

3,531 

363 726 

' 153 

6,836,048 

108, 172 

1920 

77 

164, 670 

6,813 i 

629 

6,941 

, 179, 930 

176 

7, 596, 032 

97,826 

2921 

52 

113, 414 

4,443 

77 

3, 423 

, 96, 805 

159 

7,012,679 

72,196 

1922 

44 


7,911 I 

144 

2, no 

73, 620 

72 ’ 

8,464,329 

86,142 

1923 

98 

161, 135 

9,950 1 

109 

572 

69, 536 

98 

8, 733,488 

96,669 

1924 ^ 

88 

174,037 

10, 784 

79 

664 

38, 210 

97 

7, 630, 000 

105, 375 


< Preliminary. 


^ Less than 500 barrels. 


® Includes all oiive ojl from 1901-1906. 
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Table 682. — Imports of selected agricultural products 1901-1924 — Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Beeswax 


Onions 


Plums 

and 

pranes 


Eaisins 


Currants 


Figs 


1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1906.. 

1906-. 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911-. 

1912.. 
1913- . 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916-. 

1917.. 

1918- . 

1919- . 

1920.. 

1921.. 
1922- . 

1923 . 

1924 4, 


urn 

pounds 

214 

409 

489 

425 

374 


917 

672 

765 

972 


1,077 

829 

1,412 

1,665 

2,146 

2,686 

1,827 

2,127 

3,924 
2,215 
3, 101 
4, 095 
3,271 


1,000 
hushels 
774 
796 
926 
1, 171 
856 

873 

1,126 

1,275 

675 

1,024 

1, 515 
1,436 
789 
1,115 


816 

1,758 

1,313 

152 

1,884 
689 
2,488 
1, 781 
1,406 


1,000 

pounds 

746 

522 

634 

494 

672 

497 

323 

335 

296 


1,000 
pounds 
3,861 
6,684 
6, 716 
6,868 

4.042 

12,415 
3,967 
9, 132 
5,794 

5.043 

2,479 

3,256 

2,680 

4,555 

2,809 

1,024 

1,850 

844 

120 

13,897 

43,269 

18,363 

12,335 

5,745 


1,000 
pounds 
16,049 
36, 239 
33,878 
38, 34$ 
31, 743 

%i,m 
38,393 
38, 653 
32,482 
33,326 

33,440 

33,151 

30,844 

32,033 

30,351 

25,373 

10,477 

5,168 

842 

38,226 

50,178 

49,467 

18,924 

17,156 


1,000 

pounds 

20,014 

21,681 

43,815 

21.058 
19,257 

22,436 
31, 271 

24.058 
21,869 


1,000 


29,605 

25,208 

34,305 

34.074 
24,949 

31.075 
26,485 

6,673 

20,192 


9,934 
11,087 
16,482 
13, 178 
13,364 

17,562 

24,346 

18.837 
15,236 
17,362 

23,460 

18,765 

16.838 
19,285 
20,780 

7,153 

16,480 

10,473 

0,239 


35,267 
46,742 
62,037 
44, 143 


25,424 

43,139 

38,585 

31,668 


Year ended June 30 


1901 -. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913- 

1914- . 

1915.. 

1916.. 
1917-. 

1918.. 

1919.. 


1920.. . 
1921- . 

1922.. . 

1923.. . 
1924 4 . 


Hides and skins, other than 
furs 


Cattle 


1,000 

pounds 

129. 176 
148,628 
131,644 

85,370 

113. 177 

156,166 
134, 671 
98,363 
192,252 
318,004 

150,128 
251, 013 
268,042 
279,963 
344,341 

434. 178 

386.600 

287.600 
253,877 

439,461 
198,673 
204,936 
405,383 
176, 476 


Goat 


1 , 000 . 

pounds 

73,746 


85,114 

86,339 

97,804 

111,097 

101,202 

63,641 

104,048 

115,845 

86,914 

95,341 

96,260 

84,759 

66,647 

105,640 


89,005 

126,996 

41,728 

83,535 

89,401 

65,881 


Other 
than cat- 
tle and 
goat 


Macaroni, 
vermi- 
celli, 
and all 
similar 
prepara- 
tions 


1,000 

pounds 

77,990 

89,458 

102,340 

103,026 

128,894 

158,045 

136,111 

120.771 
148,264 

174.771 

137,850 

191,415 

207,904 

196,348 

137,439 


207,967 

98,084 

105,260 

232.113 

111,801 

104,433 

163,401 

110,137 


Lemons 


ipoo 

pounds 


28,788 

40,224 

53,441 

77,926 
87, 721 
97,234 
85,114 
113,773 

114,779 
ll»,231 
106, 501 
126,129 
56,542 

21,790 

3,473 

670 


800 

1,297 

1,992 

3,264 

3,870 


1,000 

pounds 

148,515 

164,075 

152,004 

171,923 

139,084 

138, 717 
157,860 
178,490 
135, 184 
160,215 

134,969 

145,639 

151,416 


O 

101,502 

122,818 

75^207 


Oranges 


1,000 

pounds 


62,742 

66,872 


28,881 

31,334 

21,267 

18,397 

8,436 

4,676 

7,672 

7,^ 

12,253 


V) 

V) 




Walnuts 


ipoo 


12,368 

23,671 

21,684 

34,917 

32,598 

28,887 

26.158 

33,641 

33^619 

37,214 

26,662 

37,196 

33,446 

36,859 

38,725 

23,289 

10,937 

44,783 

23,166 

60,^3 


Division of Statistical and Historical Res«»r<9i. Compiled hrom Foreign 
the United States, 1901-1918, and Mimthly Sumioanesof Fore^ Oommemof the Unh»a staswif 
1920-1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. - « , 

Where figures are lacking, either there were no imports or 
lion. 


< Preliminary. 


^ Value only given. 


* Begtuning Jan. 1. 
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Table Exports and imports of selected forest products, 1901-19S4 


Domestic exports 


Imports 



— - 

Lumber 

Rosin 

Spirits 
of tur- 
pentine 

Tim- 

ber, 

hevT^n 

and 

sawed 

Cam- 

phor, 

crude 

Rubber 

gums, 

total 

Lumber 

Shellac 

Wood 

pulp 

YearendeJ 
Juno 30 

Boards, 

deals, 

and 

plants 

Staves 

Boards, 

deals, 

planks, 

and 

other 

sawed 

Shin- 

gles 


1,000 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

im> 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

long 


Mfeet 

sands 

barrels 

gallons 

Mfeet 

pounds 

pounds 

Mfeet 

M 

pounds 

tons 

1901 

1,102 

47,363 

2,821 

20,241 

690 

2,176 

64.927 

491 

556 

9. 609 

47 

1902 

943 

46,999 

2,536 

19, 178 

477 

1,831 

67,790 

666 

708 

9.065 

67 

1903 

1,066 

55,879 

2,396 

16, 379 

570 

2,472 

69,312 

721 

724 

11,591 

117 

1904 

1,427 

47,420 

2,585 

17,203 

604 

2,820 

74,328 

589 

770 

10,933 

145 

1905 

1,283 

48,286 

2,310 

15,895 

633 

1,904 

87,004 

711 

759 

10,701 

168 

1906 

1,344 

57,586 

2,439 

15,981 

595 

1,669 

81, 109 

950 

901 

15,780 

167 

1907 

1,624 

51, 120 

2,561 

15,855 

640 

3, 138 

106, 748 

934 

881 

17, 786 

213 

1903 

1,548 

61,697 

2,713 

19,533 

522 

2,814 

85, 810 

791 

988 

13,362 

238 

1909 

1,358 

52,583 

2,170 

17,502 

419 

1,990 

114, 599 

846 

1,058 

19, 185 

274 

1910 

1,684 

49, 784 

2,144 

15,588 

491 

3,007 

154,621 

1,054 

763 

29,402 

378 

1911.. 

2,032 

65, 726 

2,190 

14,818 

532 

3,726 i 

145,744 

872 

643 

15,495 

492 

1912 

2,307 

64,163 

2,474 

19,599 

438 

2,155 

175,966 

905 

515 

18, 746 

478 

1913 

2,550 

89,006 

2,806 

21,094 

512 

3, 709 

170, 747 

1,091 

660 

21,912 

503 

1914 ! 

2.405 

77, 151 

2,418 

18,901 

441 

3,477 

161, 777 

929 

895 

16, 720 

508 

1915 

1, 129 

39,297 

1,372 

9,464 

174 

3.72) 

196,122 

939 

1,487 

24, 153 

588 

1916 

1, 177 

57,538 

1,571 


201 

4,574 

304,183 

1,218 

1,769 

25, 818 

607 

1917 


61, 469 

1,639 

8,842 

184 

6, 885 

364, 914 

1, 176 

1,024 

32,540 

699 

1918 


68, 207 

BGSl 

6,095 

106 

3,638 

414,984 

1,283 

1,878 

22. 913 

604 

1919 


62,753 

1 882 


92 

2,623 

422,215 

977 

1, 757 

14,269 

475 

1920 

1,618 

80,791 

, 1,322 

, 7,461 


4,026 


1,492 

2, 162 

34,161 

727 

1921 

1, 269 

65,710 

. 877 

9,742 

i 123 

2,093 


920 

1,831 

23,872 

624 

1922 

1,543 

35, 162 

I 786 


' 268 

1,692 

578, 612 

1,124 

2,190 

80, 768 


1923 

1,549 

57,466 

1,040 


1 383 

3,498 

810, 028 

1, 958 

2,696 

32, 773 

1,293 

19341 

1,867 



' 11,194 

1 815 

1,955 

633,489 

1,786 

2,417 

28,512 

1, 187 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, lSOl-1918, and Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 
1920-1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

^ Preliminary. 


0S4. — Destiuatioh of principal farm product^ exported from the United 
- States, 1922-19 2 Jf 


Art jnd country to which 
e\ported 


Year '‘d j »ine 30 



t 

mi 

i 

1923 ) 

1024 

1922 j 

1923 

1921 

> VJEMAL raODCrCTS 




, Per 

Per 

Ptr 

Catsie; 

JYamojr 


K tituhcT 

\ cen ^ 

Cthf 1 

cent 

Belgium 

4,930 , 

1,443 

2,393 

' 3.2 

! 2.3 

7.3 

Canadi 

3,S31 

% 001 1 

362 

2. 5 

i 2.6 

1 2.9 

Cub i -j 

5,799 • 

2. 520 ! 

3, 046 

1 

3. 7 ! 

1 4. 1 

[ 9.3 

{‘) 

Mexico.! 1 

105, 131 

4 i, 223 1 

2»,000 

i 6^3 

80.1 

79.4 

United Kingdom 

34,158 i 

1 b, 417 ; 

3 

22.0 

10. 4 

(0 

Other countries 

432 ' 

' 273 

315 

. 5 

. 5 

1.1 

Total 

155,231 1 

1 61,486 

32, 761 

100. 0 1 

100.0 

100.0 








Belgium-- 

107 

4 

40 

.6 

, 1 

.3 

Canada 

, 2,915 

2,496 

1,754 i 

16. 4 i 

28. 9 

15.0 

Cuba 

' 782 

401 

604 * 

4.4 

5.7 

6.2 

Germany 

221 

10 

41 

1.2 

.1 

.4 

Mexico 

11,747 

3,802 

7,579 

65.9 

4^0 

64.8 

Spain 

■ 1,206 

1, 214 

1,011 

6.8 

14.0 

8.6 

United Kingdom 

1 320 

158 ' 

110 

1.8 

1.8 

.‘9 

Other countries 

1 i 

466 ! 

654 

2.9 

6.4 

4.S 

‘ Total 

17,827 ! 

8,641 

11,693 

100.0 

100.0 

1 100.0 


1 Less ch m 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 684. — Destination of 'principal farm products exported from the United 
States y 19^^— 19^4 — Continued 


Article and country to ^liich 
exported 


A.NIHALS AND ANIKAL PRODUCTS— COntd. 
Butter: 

Canada 

Cuba - 

Germany-. 

HaitL 

Japan. 

Mexico. ... 

Other South America 

Other West Indies 

Panama- 


Philippine I^ands 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

Cheese: 

Canada. 

China 

Cuba 

Mexico. 

Other Central America. 

Other West Indies (including Ber- 
muda) 

Panama. 

Peru 

Philippine Islands 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

Beef, canned: 

British Guiana 

Canada 1 

Cuba 

Dutch East Indies 

French Guiana 

Germany 

Honduras 

Japan 

Mexico 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

Other West Indies (including Ber- 
muda) 

Panama. 

Philippine Islands 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total- 

Beef, pickled and other cured; 

Belgium 

British West Africa 

Canada — 

Cuba - 

Denmark 

Dutch Guiana — . 

French Guiana 

Germany 

Netherlands — . 

Newfoundland and Labrador .... 

Norway — 

Other West Indies (including 

Bermuda) 

Panama 

United Sngdom. 1— 

Other countries. 

Total 


Year ended June 30 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

874,712 

76,314 

42,085 

1 L 7 

.8 

.8 

78(^011 

767, 108 

804,905 

10.4 

8.2 

148 

1,817 

2,228 

64,685 

(0 

(0 

1.2 

466,037 

615,399 

512,453 

6.1 

6.5 

9.4 

67,168 

51, 201 

149,305 

.9 

.5 

2.8 

866,259 

9( M ,158 

843,245 

11.5 

9.6 

15.5 

429,292 

359,809 

209,866 

5.7 

3.8 

3.9 

1,637,662 

1,433,^45 

791,720 

2 L 8 

15.2 

14 6 

698, 162 

657,793 

739,120 

9.3 

7.0 

13.6 

266,233 

234,976 

518,243 

3.5 

2.6 

9.6 

276,549 

354,889 

249,749 

3.7 

3.8 

46 

572,227 

3,408,128 

51 

7.6 

36.2 

0 

685,868 

544,490 

499,872 

7,8 

5.9 

9.2 

7,511,997 

9,409,837 

5,425,299 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

1,283,337 

660,943 

264,967 

17.2 

7.8 

6.7 

182,952 

190,980 

114,722 

2.4 

2.3 

2.9 

1,448,039 

1,496,424 

1,122,695 

19.4 

17.7 

28.5 

1,497,279 

1,037,719 

824,468 

20.0 

12.3 

21.0 

270,681 

276,221 

280,679 

3.6 

3.3 

7.1 

807,936 

679,867 

518,422 

10.8 

8.0 

13.2 

358,301 

344,933 

339,431 

4.8 

41 

8.6 

11,482 

51,500 

107,874 

.2 

.6 

2.7 

92,595 

104,799 

97,980 

1.2 

L 2 

2.6 

288,347 

8,054 

3,489 

3.9 

.1 

,1 

757,617 

3,296,276 

65,046 

10.1 

39.0 

L 7 

472,886 

298,605 

198,538 

6.4 

3.6 

5.0 

7,471,452 

8,446,321 

3,938,311 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

14,344 

38,021 ^ 

13,650 1 

.4 

1.6 

.9 

173,600 

93,900 

31, 735 

46 

41 

t ai 

28,882 

89,166 

36,230 

.8 

3.9 

1 2.3 

51, 185 

116,252 

9,469 

1.4 

5.1 

.6 

6,249 

10,944 

6,973 

.2 

.5 

.5 

13,181 

52, 192 

387, 733 

.4 

2.3 

26.1 

22,802 

44,202 

57,852 

.6 

1.9 

3.7 

102,059 

58,885 

45,887 

2.7 

2.6 

3.0 

84,085 

81, 189 

77,627 

2.2 

3.5 

5.0 

46,976 

84,663 : 

52,264 

L 3 

2.8 

3.4 

344, 142 

426,235 

118,02.5 

9.2 

18.4 

7.6 

22,701 

28,454 

37,788 

.6 

42 

2.4 

94,610 

291, 241 : 

113,388 

2.5 

12.6 

7,3 

2,463,365 

722,441 

303,680 

66.7 

31.2 

19.7 

280,306 

194,695 

253, 416 

7,4 

8.3 

16,4 

3,748,486 

2,312,480 

1,544,707 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

693,384 

363,751 

384,705 

2,6 

1.5 

1.8 

425,220 

817, 731 

1,277,336 

1.6 

3.4 

AS 

■ 1,079,987 

1,460,891 

1,066,340 

40 

6.0 

49 

126, 133 

175, 718 

123,317 : 

.6 

.7 

.6 

308,725 

196,700 

103,520 i 

42 

.8 

.5 

1,390,643 

1, 137, 500 

865,750 i 

6u2 

47 

3.9 

405,329 

481,000 

338,675 

L 5 

2.0 

1.6 

- 954,126 

462,936 

447,215 

3.6 

1.9 

2.0 

178,266 

190,980 

62,462 

,7 

,8 

,3 

6,942,314 

6,627,439 

7,420,262 

25.9 

27.4 

340 

3,481,835 

1,785,320 

1,106,681 

13.0 

7.4 

A 1 

4,985,5^ 

5,308,574 

4,876,662 

18.6 

2 t 9 

223 

27^320 

269,924 

223,229 

to 

tl 

1.0 

3,513,473 

3,084,799 

1,667,457 

13.1 

12.8 

7.6 

2,016.841 

1,831,991 

1,899,470 

7.6 

7.6 

a ? 

, 26,774,124 

24,185,263 

21,850,981 

mo 

mo 

mo 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 684 . — Destiratioii of principal farm produe'^ expo'rted from the United 
States, 19i3-1924 — Continued 


Year ended June SO 


Aitiele and country to winch 
exported 


animals and AN3MAL IKCDTJcTS— COntd. 
Oleo oil; 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

Norway 

Sweden 

Turkey in Europe 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total 

Lard compounds containing animal fats: 

Bermuda 

British W est Africa 

Canada 

Central America 

Chile 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Dutch West Indies 

Germany 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

Norway 

Panama - 

Switzerland 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Ukraine 

United Kingdom 

Virgin Islands 

Other countries 

Total 


Bacon: 

Belgium 

Canada - 

Cuba 

Denmark 

France — 

Gormnny-- 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total 

Hams and shoulders, cured: 

Belgium - - 

Canada 

Cuba 

Dominic m Ropablic 

France 

Mexico 

Newioun'^land ano L ibr4idor 

Panama 

United Kingdom - 

Other ccuntries 


Total. 


lft22 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1024 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

1,472,367 

1,665,677 

1,843,777 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

2, 493, 666 

2,581,796 

3, 279, 632 

2.1 

2.5 

3.5 

3,892, 117 

245, 712 

19, in 

3.3 

.2 

0) 

14, 878, 393 

13, 987, 064 

11,218, 141 

12.7 

13.3 

12.1 

1,877,494 

1, 190, 630 

4,761, 961 

1.6 

1.1 

6.1 

46, 629, 929 

47,062,888 

41,649, 811 

39.8 

44.8 

418 

1, 168,096 

1,522,240 

1,282, 125 

1.0 

1.5 

1.4 

16,956,477 

12, 133, 362 

12, 142, 884 

13.6 

11.6 

13.1 

2, 676, 866 

2,383, 367 

1,223,004 

2.3 

2.3 

1.3 

11, 148, 201 

4, 123, 958 

18,901 

9.5 

3.9 


11, 081,989 

14,967,025 

12, 177, 331 

9.5 

14.3 

13.1 

3,898,686 

3, 102, 720 

3,348,333 

3.3 

2.9 

3.6 

117,174,260 

104,956, 378 

92, 965, 001 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

157,360 

76, 933 

39,108 

.5 

.7 

.6 

82,883 

78,061 

64,269 

.3 

.7 

.9 

416,069 

64,281 

141. 132 

1.4 

.6 

2.0 

1,306,627 

748,478 

701, 491 

4.3 

6.7 

10.2 

7,835 

166,690 

91,698 

0) 

1.5 

1.3 

3,966,013 

1,413,857 

930,353 

13.1 

12.7 

13.5 

41, 851 

46, 307 

36,099 

.1 

.4 

.5 

263,407 

271,488 

236,185 

.8 

Z4 

3.4 

3,046,988 

3,473 

94,398 

10.0 

Q ) 

1.4 

1,883,097 

1,444,849 

1,498,345 

6.2 

ito 

21.7 

232,990 

156,905 

60,668 

.8 

1.4 

. 7 

7,277,069 

2,692,365 

1,307,222 

24.0 

212 

18.9 

18,133 

80,228 

90,993 

.1 

.7 

1.3 

88,374 

112, 614 

94,727 

,3 

1.0 

1.4 

1,397,358 

736,077 

86,150 

4.6 

6.6 

1.2 

r »% 151 

367,609 

315,049 

1.0 

3.2 

16 

44,608 



.1 



1,671,869 

400,339 

is, 281 

5.2 

ae 

.3 

987, 189 



3.3 



4,029,319 

1, 576, ^ 

266,037 

13.3 

14.1 

3.S 

295,826 

130, 556 

283,383 

1.0 

2.2 

11 

2,642,160 

585, 187 

561, 978 

8.7 

5.3 

S .2 

. 30,328,176 

11, 139, 730 

1 6,907,366 

100.0 

1 K-0.0 

100.0 

. 16. 743. 147 

23, 21.% 430 

1 

» 

1 16,089,326 

1 

4.8 

1 

3 8 

. 11,021,627 

9,925,008 

, 9.975,533 

3.1 

2.4 

2. 4 

. 23,461,652 

24,829,609 

20,055,300 

6.7 

, t.3 

t.2 

. 3, 623, 419 

2,456,058 

1,601, 989 

1.0 : .6 

.4 

. 9, 383, 464 

7, 758, 430 

14,941, 2SS 

0 7 

1.9 

3.5 

_ 53, 25a 82.'' 

7L441, 27S 

80,390,080 

15.2 

18.2 

19.0 

1 -481,3011 9, 2%. 356 

38,399,216 

.7 

2.3 

9.1 

416. 335 

1 39.', 04.' 

414, 907 

.3 

.1 

.1 

. 20.847.482 30,971,830 

37, 111, 950 

.n.9 

7.6 

8.8 

J 9. 146, 692 

. 12,268,761 

10,427,177 

2.6 

3.0 

2, 5 

f, 749, 329 ) 9,768,261 

6,876,016 

1,9 

j 2.4 

1.6 

, IK 703,15: 

188,274.240 

151,028, 296 

.52 7 

46 1 

38.0 

, , 8. 7Iv'‘, 77-j 

U, 77], 022 

20, 188, 926 

2.0 

1 3.0 

16 

.. 350, 548. ^52 

4('8,jfe4,340 

j 42S,.m044 

' 100.0 

* 100.0 

1(10.0 

.. f, 890,036 

13, 978, 797 

21,164.772 

( 

3,6 

4.4 

5.6 

.. 10 663, 67-^ 

19, 535, 776 

le, 778,985 

3.9 

e.i 

4.4 

.. 9,070 88' 

! 12,784, 118 

14,249.467 

3.3 

1 4.0 

3.7 

321,305 

1 S25, 649 

3.32, 694 

. * 

. « 

,1 

894, 348 f 2,142,135 

4,586, 967 

.3 

, 7 

1.2 

889, 96£ 

1,027,949 

1,063,290 

.3 

.3 

.3 

482,571: 

648, 577 

804. 21S 

.2 

. .2 

.2 

472,99? 

630, 98S 

983,826 

.2 

1 .2 

.3 


259, 352, 777 

307, 771, 027 

86.0 

1 SI. 2 

80.7 

.' 589, 592 1 8,842,306 

13,808, 488 

2.1 

I 2.8 

3.5 

.. 271,641.786 ' 319,269,073 

3S1, .'^63, 734 

1 100.0 

100.0 

loao 


1 Less than 0,05 r er r ent , 
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Table 684 , — DeBtiimtion of principal farm products exported from the Untied 
States j 1922—1924 — Continued 


Article and country to which 

Year ended June 30 

exported 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PEODtTCTS— COntd. 

Lard: 

Belgium 

PoiiTids 

43,591,420 

8,852,430 

73,926,475 

8,922,941 

3, 060, 146 

3, SOI, 343 
37,069,312 
260, 716, 401 
1,431,674 
9,051,392 
44,435,678 
42,830,544 
5,118,918 
2, 716, 022 
5,389,566 
3,830,264 
244,465,234 

Pounds 
50,472,076 
14, 318, 375 
87,897,540 
5, 699, 646 

Pounds 
40,634,402 
15,230,837 
92^ 082, 570 
7,364,675 
4,148,800 
4, 062, 907 
32,616,060 
329,792,983 
2,238,522 
77, 209, 556 
45,809,783 
71, 570, 259 
10, 133, 657 
3,279,220 
5, 498, 148 
2, 722, 105 
240,007,870 
2,101,955 

Psr 

cent 

6,4 

1.0 

9.0 

Per 

uni 

5.3 

L6 

9.2 

Per 

uni 

4.6 

16 

ai 

.7 

Canada - 

Cuba 

Denmark 

.9 

JO 

DnmiTiimTi RftpnWio. ... _ . , 

4 ; 200', 001 

4,518,308 
37,801, 672 
328, 111, 752 
1,763,529 
29, 570, 822 
44,951,072 
47,802,425 
7,799,400 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Ecuador 

.4 

.6 

.4 

Finjance 

4.6 

4.0 

12 

Germany 

32.1 

34.4 

32.6 

Haiti I 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Italy 

1. 1 

3. 1 

7.6 

Mexico , 

6. 6 

4.7 

4.6 

Netherlands. 1 

5.3 

5.0 

7.1 

Peru 

.6 

.8 

1# 

'Poland and Danzig 

6,708,091 

5,941,585 

.3 

.7 

.3 

Sweden 

.7 

.6 

.6 

Switzerland 

2 ; 789, 067 

.5 

.3 

.3 

United Kingdom 

241,144,099 

30.1 

25.3 

23.6 

Venezuela. 

659, 156 

2,192,440 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Other countries 

14,820,530 

28,959,805 

28; 404 ; 173 

1.8 

3.2 

2.9 


Total 

812,379,396 

952,641,705 

1,014,898,388 

100.0 

100.0 

100. • 


Lard, neutral; 

Belgium 

641,869 
1,238,503 
2,618,949 
6,910,743 
664,227 
- 4,444^394 
1,219,533 
^019.690 
815,^2 

971, 168 
1,212,976 

801,047 

1,284,990 

2,411,667 

8,027,907 

999,405 

3.3 

3.7 

as 

DeuTTiark 

6.3 

4.6 

5.3 

Germany 

2^059,671 

8,778,346 

784,755 

13.4 

7.8 

me 

Netherl^ds 

30.2 

33.1 

3ai 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

3.4 

3.0 

4.1 

Norwfty_ . . 

4,314,719 

1,439,750 

3,293,354 

1,401,898 

2E2.7 

16.3 

ia« 

Sweden 

6.2 

14 

18 

United Kingdom 

5,476,907 

4,009,418 
“ 1,409,407 

las 

217 

me 

Other countries 

1,455,7^"^ 

4.2 

14 

18 

Total - - 

19,572,940 

26,494,079 

^238,981 

100.0 

100.0 

me 



Pork, pickled: 

Belgium 

628,129 

^,441 

723,541 

L9 

.8 

le 

British Guiana — 

696,260 
667, 479 
2^711,473 
10,856,771 
1,319,231 

972,334 

776>440 

2.1 

2.4 

2.1 

Bridsh Honduras 

708,250 

676,121 

1.7 

L 7 i 

18 

British Wfist Indies?. 

3,377,783 
13,348, 745 

3,0^666 

8,436,629 

& 1 

13 1 

12 

Canada 

32.4 

32.6 j 

226 

Cuba.. 

1,379,111 

4,411,895 

3.9 

3.4 1 

118 

Germany-- — — 

1,746,028 

3,523,805 

3,308,849 

5.2 

8.6 

18 

Haiti 

1,222,747 i 

1,269,842 

5,265,840 

1,304,729 

3.6 

3.1 

3.6 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

4,766,298 1 

5,164,915 

14.2 

12.9 

118 

Norway 

1,257,909 i 

1,567,944 

2, 349, 184 

3.8 

3.8 

13 

United Kingdom - 

4,913,655 

2,834,176 

5.852,630 

4. 105, 706 

14.7 

14.3 

lie 

Other countries 

3,339,031 1 

3,137,734 

8.4 1 

8.1 

13 

Total 

33,510,146 

40,m756 

37,469,399 

mo 

mo 

me 

VEGETABLE PBO DUCTS 

Cotton: 

Austria 

2,003,919 

93,136,041 

100,58^080 

1,478,878 

1,072,094 

.1 

.1 

0 

Belgium . . . „ , _ ^ - 

92,884,508 

84,484,106 

2.8 

3.5| 

18 

Canada. 

108,525,863 
11,556, 176 

75,865,482 

3.0 

4.1 1 

2.6 

China. — 

67,196,247 

1^812,830 

2.0 

.4 ■ 

.6 

CzeohosTorelcia . _ 

397,059 

410,(^,683 

495,567 

26,227 

0) 1 

{*), 

(»> 

Prance 

362;, 099, 567 

375,712,020 

12.2 

13.4 

117 

Germany . 

808,336,738 

472,823,661 

672,777,063 

24.1 

18.0 

218 

Italy 

Japan . . ,, . 

234,295,065 

447,683,525 

3,097,263 

48,101,703 

3,261,^ 

286,034,186 

339,579,297 

281,866,511 . 
^1,978,531 

7.0 

13.3 

119 

12.9 

9.6 

19 

Mexico - ,, ^ - 

7,746.906 

540.865 

.1 

.3 

0 

‘NTethftrlsmdvS 

37,809,219 

2,099,2^ 

56,227,936 

2,468,646 

4,377,654 

L4 

14 

18 

NnrwBy ^ . _ 

.1 

.1 

• 1 

Poland Dan v -- 

9,081,134 

10,277,623 

11,01,022 



.1 

Portugal , 

14,106,863. 

9, 372; 335 



-3 

Spain. ,. 

170^775,^ 

125, m,830 

108,126,4^ 


18 

3L7 

Sweden „ „ - - 

26,827,106 

30,295,627 

36^161,41$ 

.8 


12 

Switzerland 

2,476,800 

L669^927 

1,963.616 

.1 

a 

.1 

United Kingdoui,,,, , , . ^ 


701, 503c 9^ 

847,447,334 

219 

217 

217 

other countries- — 

,17,952,170 

29,8^975 

86,069,^ 

.4 

12 

18 

Total 

.3,358,878,748 

2,626,73it47 

2,949,356,388 

mo 

mo 

me 


1 Less than 0 J)6 per cent. 
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Table 684 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from Ike United, 
States, 19S3-19$4~^Sontm\ied 


Year ended June 30 


Article and country to which 


exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 







Fruits: 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Apples, fresh *— 

Boxet 

Boxes 

Boxes 

certt 

cerd 

cent 

Argentina - 

4,200 

e»,777 

86,716 

.3 

1.7 

1.4 

Brazil 

8,280 

39,550 

8^543 

.6 

1.1 

1.4 

Canada 

294,677 

347,919 

645, 817 

19.0 

lao 

10.4 

Cuba 

10,366 

49,973 

85,425 

.7 

1.4 

1.4 

I>enniafk 

23,587 

21,969 

118,238 

1.7 

.6 

1.9 

Germany 

2 

14,483 

476,633 


.4 

7.7 

Mexico 

26,011 

103,824 

126,223 

1.9 

3.0 

2,0 

Norway 

57,834 

128,637 

175, 862 

4.2 

3.7 

2,8 

Sweden 

33,399 

25,264 

179, 274 

2.4 

.7 

2.9 

TTiuted Kingdom — — 

939,675 

2,503,633 

3, 661, 826 

67.4 

71.7 

69.1 

Other countries - 

27,204 

195,326 

657, 642 

.9 

5.7 

9.0 

Total 

1,394,934 

3,491,244 

6, 198, 199 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Apples, fresh— 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 




Argentina,-. 

7,867 

13,083 

26,794 

1.2 

2.2 

1.3 

Brazil 

6,774 

1,602 

232 

1.1 

.3 

C) 

Cjinftdji _ 

44,824 

47,005 

46,459 

7.1 

7.9 

2 2 

Cuba - 

20;523 

20;i56 

24; 537 

3.3 

3.4 

1.2 

J>enmark-,. 

9,031 

7 

26,428 

1,4 

0> 

1.3 

Germany 

74 

18 

42,668 

0) 

0) 

2.1 

Mexico 

20,983 

4,414 

1,749 

3.3 

. 7 

.1 

Norway 

27,839 

13.261 

30,244 

A4 

2.2 

1.5 

Sweden. 

2,803 

1,180 

78,768 

.4 

.2 

3.9 

United Kingdom. — . 

458,227 

489,437 

1,734,786 

72.8 

»1,1 

85.4 

Other countries 

30,346 

11,418 

20,676 

5.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Total 

629, 181 

590,581 

2^032,241 

IG0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Apples, dried— 

PottTfdy 

Po«9?^ 

Pounds 




ATgfiTlt.iTlA^ ^ 

20,609 

63,735 

111,049 

.2 

.4 

.4 

_ 


40A105 

384^660 

2.5 

3.1 

1.3 

Canada-. 

22,753 

250,246 

70,439 

.2 

2.0 

.2 

China—. — 

93,4481 

52,332 

65,692 

.8 

.4 

.2 

Uemnarli: _ 

1, 309, 312 : 

991,536 

1, 585, 798 

10.5 

7.7 

&2 

Finland. 

273,500 

619, 591 

439,134 

2.2 

4.8 

1.4 

France 

1,327,998 

1, 124, 350 

249,303 

10,7 

8.8 

.8 

Ganaany 

1,281,310 

836,266 

12,211,971 

I&3 

, 6.5 

40.2 

Netherlands 

4,603,615 

3.761,850 

9,384,147 

97.0 

29.3 

30.9 

Norway 

506,974 

896,106 

4^,481 

4,1 

7,0 

I 1.6 

Sweden 

1,356,597 

1,674,426 

2,594,713 

10.9 

13.1 

, 8.5 

Unit^ Kir^dom.. 

1,047,420 

1,67% 141 

2, 171, 010 

8.4 

13 1 

7.1 

Other countries 

282,410 

475,565 

651,952 

2 2 

3 S 

2.2 

Total-- 

12,431, m 

12,817,2«) 

30,410,339 

1 mo 

100.0 

t 100.0 

ApricetSj dried— 




j 



Belgium 

718,851 

394>945 

1,911,802 

1 4.3 

3.0 

. 4.9 

Canada. _ . ^ ^ 

659,^ 

802,276 

2, 152, 860 

3.9 

7. 2 

1 5.6 

Denmark 

1,237,817 

1,243,494 

3. 593, 724 

7.4 

11.1 

9.3 

Fmncft.. . . _ . 

3,858,817 

3,306,111 

647,675 

23.1 

29.5 

L7 

Germany 

2,477,602 

323,556 

9, 252, 229 

14.8 

2 9 

23.9 

Xapftn . . 

220,170 

405,946 

396,348 

1.3 

3.6 

1.0 

Netherlands ... 

1,642.587 

897,500 

9,896,676 

9.8 

8.0 

25.5 

N*rocr 

284,150 

228,795 

143, 015 

1.7 

2.0 

.4 

Norwny 

808,752 

1,085.049 

1,455. 814 

4.8 

9.7 

3.8 

Sweden 

S79, 145 

801,447 

1, 670, 550 

5.3 

7.2 

! 4.3 

Unitod Kingdom — 

, 3,685,399 

1,246,608 

6,419,033 

21.4 

11.1 

t 16.6 

Other countries 

382,670 

459,456 

1,237,552 

2.2 

4.2 3.0 

Tfliba 

. 16,735,809 

11, 193, 183 

38, 776, 67S 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oranges— 

Btaes 

Boxes 

Boxes 




Canada .. . .. _ ,, ^ - 

1,531,364 

1, 674, 106 

2,334.329 

93.4 

93.1 

90,1 

United Kingdom — 

17, 515 

27,573 

80,074 

1.0 

1.6 

3.1 

Other countries 

91,950 

97,536 

177, 405 

5.6 

5, 4 

6.8 

Total . 

1,610,838 

1.799, 213 

2,591,808 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Prunes— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 





3,945,330 

% 515, 887 

3, 522* 493 

3.6 

3.2 

2.6 

Canada 

. 14,253,357 

13,951, 017 

15, 209, 349 

13.0 

17.6 

11.1 

DentOfixir 

4, 133, 187 

2, 003, 032 

2, 936, 746 

3.8 

2.6 

2.2 

PiamL 

25.063,197 

26, 586, 389 

3, 694, 496 

22.9 

33.6 

2.7 

OecHtaay 

16.869,695 

263. 056 

51. 125. 557 

15.2 

.3 

37.5 


I Less than 0.05 per cent. * Included in “Apples, fresh— Barrels” prior to Jan, 1, 1922. 
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TiBt3Ei 684 . — Destination of principal farm, products exported from the UnMed 
‘States, — Continiied 


Article and ooimtrST to wfeicli 
exported 


VEGETABLE PEOBtTCTS— COntintiCd 

I'niits— C cTi tiaucd. 

Prunes— C-ontisQued . 

Mexico 

l^sstherlands 

New Ze^and 

Norway.. 

Sweden 

united 3B3iigdom 

Other -countries 


Total. 


Eaisms— 

Canada 

China. 

Denmark 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands ... 

New Zealand 

United JOngdoon. 
Other eountrifes... 


Year ended June 30 


1^2 ! 


im 


Pow^ 
700,885 
4,4^1,002 
1,204,320 
563,781 
5,4S9,.977 
129, 561,264 
3,37J„248 


J09,39S,iS3 


Total- 


Fruits, canned 3— 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Dutch Fast Indies . . 

France 

Nethatods 

Norway 

Pholipi^e Islands . . 
United ^Kingdom ... 
Other tcotmtries-.. 


Total. 


<33ueosiB— 

Argentina 

Befeuatn..— 

British South Africa. 

Canada 

Cuba 

iigypt 

Trance. 

G-ermany 

Greece — 

It^y 

Mexico..... 

‘ Nethoffiands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden... 

Turkeyin Europe . . . 
PhSI^iisie Intends . . . 
United Kingdom. . . 
Other countries 


Total - 


Grains and grain TrodUfits: 
Cota-* 

B^gimn 

Canada 

Cdba — 

DsBnnrark 

France—: 

Gernutny 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 


Norway — 

Bnssla mBumpe. : . 

iR3ngdo«EL— ' 
0 ther softantries — — . 

Totil 


27,365,435 

163,601 

191,786 

2,722,984 

773,421 

477,100 

2,086,978 

14,447,997 

1,409,812 


49,639,114 


Dollars 

149,831 

679,748 

38,601 

229,578 

435,983 

64,911 

^474 

13,688,171 

933,061 




Fdsmis 

3,S44,S1I 

13,72S,0^ 

.2,9^270 

4,596,^89 

1^445 

4,S7S,SS9 

7,240,«4I 

26,a0i,'46S 

4.638,104 

1,677,617 

%,B^m 

u,m,m 

2,26i2,S50 

1,661,446 

mm 

147,187^^!6 

13,134,5^ 


258,4^68? 


4,4^^ 

‘iSS 

i'iss 

27,175^436 
1,4217,661 
10, 131,^ 
22. 630^ W 
i,m,m 

22,673^659 

4,S6S^'m 


176,38^^11 


1924 


1922 I 1923 j 1924 


1 


Pounds 
1,029,382 
1,771,449 
1,520,060 
7^, 431 
4,864,105 
18,905,239 
6,076, m 


79,228,753 


30,764,423 
1,320,312 
2,774,732 
'4,632, 227 
1,^54,672 
6,546,300 
5,062,816 
37,411,094 
4,195,787 


93,962,362 


1.515,930 
lO; 191, 798 
4,021,997 
2,198,410 
6,464,478 
1,941,947 
9S2,t)i74 
1,011,011 
164,760,873 
14,191,477 


^.m^oo4 


Paawts 
4,485,^ 
4,384,683 
5,737,884 
2,277,396 
2,037,531 
11, 091, mo 
1,322,484 
1,794,295 

%ss%m 

1,202,379 

%688,023 

2,307,945 

2,412,760 

2,293,564 

1,542,^ 

2,573,822 

:S,087,685 

^054,723 

9,483.839 


156,314,539 


JSoMs 

l,m,0S7 

32,153,890 

2,778,141 

3,320,120 

3,17A168 

11,806,514 

288^487 

826,113 

3.392 

21, 271, m 


Pounds 

812,708 

12,015,176 

1,428,849 

1,233,414 

7,047,009 

30,160,616 

7,283,072 


136,448,485 


34,093,277 

4,962,689 

4,705,554 

7,095,360 

1,586,697 

4,107,251 

4,079,832 

20,607,010 

6,313,074 


88, 151., 644 


Pounds 
4, 413, -633 
10,364.689 
6,573,053 
1,149,410 
3,340,tm) 
3^tl0»,O16 
7S8,t77 
658,346 

130, 

15, 183,478 




^nis 

3,293,296 

4,882,689 

3,706,021 

1,^000 

2,795,377 

3^,301 

667,480 
2,376, m 
4, <776, 038 
2,671,755 
3,593,020 
2,272,316 
2,075,660 
3,034,00 
2,683,746 
1,«^963 
77,681, 081 
11,654,063 


141, IG,^ 


533,330 

8,257,017 

2,^16,050 

885,964 


U 

p m8» 

%^m 

'""iid'im 

4,4^973 

418.772 


Per 

cent 

.6 

4.1 

1.1 

.5 

5.0 

27.0 

3.2 


100.0 


55.1 
.3 
,4 

5.5 

1.6 
1.0 
A2 

29.1 

2.8 


100.0 


.9 

A1 

.2 

1.4 

2.7 
.7 
.'4 
.3 

83.6 

5.7 


mft 


1.4 

5.3 
X.1 
1.8 

.3 

1.6 

2.8 

mi 

1.6 

.5 

.7 

5.5 

.9 

A 

2.4 
A 

57.0 

5.6 


mo 


2.5 
3A9 

1.5 
4.1 
1.7 

15.4 

xr 

2.5 
1.3 

126 
2 8 


Per 

cent 

1.3 
2.2 
L9 

.9 

6.1 

23.9 

6.3 


mo 


32.7 
1.4 

3.0 
iA 

1.3 

7.0 

5.4 

39.8 
4.6 


mo 


.7 

4.9 
2.-0 
1.1 
3.1 

A 

A 

A 

79.5 

6.9 




X4 

4.1 

2.4 

1.5 

1.3 
7a 

.8 

hi 

2.3 

.8 

L7 

1.5 

%% 

1.3 

ha 

1.3 
59.6 

ao 


mo 


2.1 

312 

3.0 

3.3 

3.4 

mi 

10 

.0 

h2 


Per 

cent 

.6 

8.8 

1.0 

.9 

6.2 

22.1 

5,3 


10Q.0 


38.7 

5.6 
6.3 

8.7 

1.8 
4.7 
16 

23.4 

7.2 


100.0 


2.7 

6.3 

10 

.7 

2.0 

L3 

.4 

A 

72.6 

0.1 


100.0 


2.3 
3.5 
2.7 

1.4 
2.0 
ao 

®.5 

2.7 

2.9 

1.0 

2.5 

1.6 
h5 
2.1 

1.9 
1.2 
aio 

as 


mo 


2.7 
39.0 
12.3 

12 

1.8 

3,2 

(0 

1.8 

1L2 

.4 


.7 

21.0 

1.0 


94.061053 I 21, lS6,.34t 100.0 \ WbA 1. 100.0 


t Less than 0.05 per cent. 


s Eeported in value only prior t© July 1, 1922. 
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Table 684. — Destination of •principal farm products exported from the United 
S tates, 1 92^—1 92 U — Continued 


Article and country to which. 

Year ended June 30 

exported 

1922 

1923 . 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— continued 
Grains and grain products— Continued. 
Rye— 

Canada — 

BiLsheU 

8, 427, 829 
994,996 
1,399,420 
5,727,866 

3, 675, 069 

4, 802, 300 
2,623,538 
847, 729 

1, 184, 855 

Bvsheis 

14, 212, 391 

1, 005, 705 

1, 240, 592 
16, 417, 691 

Bushels 

8, 579, 023 
523, 949 
430, 935 
4,486, 418 
891, 742 

1, 212, 953 
4,328 
168,386 

Per 

cent 

28.4 

Per 

cent 

27.6 

Per 

cent 

4a 5 

3.0 
2.4 

2^3 

6.0 
a9 

0) 

LO 

7.9 

Denmark 

3.4 

2.0 

Finland 

4.7 

2.4 

31.9 

Germany 

19.3 

■NTethprlnViriR _ 

9, 238, 062 

5, 906, 453 
928, 824 
935, 605 

1, 476, 227 

12.4 

lao 

11.5 

Norway 

16.2 

Russia'in Europe 

as 

1.8 

TTnitod Kingdom _ . _ _ 

2.9 

1.9 

Other countries 

1, 406, 827 

3.9 

Z9 


Total - 

29,683,602 

61,411, 550 

17, 704, 661 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Rye flour— 

Austria 

Barrels 

Barrels 

478 

Barrels 


1.1 


Belgium 


10, 443 


2.9 

Brflail _ - - - - - 

1,236 

1,573 

1,792 

15,862 

603 

2.8 

1.2 

Canada _ 

4,367 

1, 724 

il08 

7, 613 
23,675 
26, 714 
189, 407 

3.6 

10.4 

1.1 

Denmark 

4.1 

4.1 

2.1 

Finland- 

8,443 

36.6 

20.1 

a5 

France 

1,125 

1,466 

3,244 

3,273 

6,062 

2.7 

7.3 

Germany 

i919 

137 

6.7 

8.5 

6L7 

Latvia.!- - 

.3 

7.7 

Netherlands _ . _ 

5,796 

4,939 

1,411 

6,276 

484 

69, 747 
888 

13.4 

7.8 

19.0 

Norway 

11.4 

12.1 

.2 

Sweden- 

7,527 

27,688 

3.3 

18.0 

7.6 

Turkey in Europe 

12.2 

TTnited Kingdom 


i, 186 

753 

1.1 


.3 

Virgin Islands . - 

914 

709 

2.1 

1.7 

.2 

Other countries - 

1,047 

3,982 

4, 072 

2.6 

9.6 

LI 


Total j- 

43,375 

41,903 

366, 193 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wheat— 

Belgium..- - 

Bushels 

17,526,947 

6,694,338 

21,782,679 

2,079,257 

35,656,391 

19,267,764 

262,671 

808,666 

Bushels 
11,345,230 
14,750,870 
8,492,567 
1,096,580 
33,771, 801 
12,246,730 

Bushels 

4,289,722 

2,460,885 

8.4 

7.3 

5.5 

Franoft- _ __ - - 

2.7 

9.5 

3.1 

Germany - - 

1, 919,085 
183, 692 
7,814.642 
4,207,748 
67,200 

10.6 

5.5 

2.4 

Gibraltar 

1.0 

.2 

Ttftly . . 

17.1 

2L8 : 

9.9 

Netherlands-. 

9.2 

7.9 

a4 

Norway ^ 

1, 241, 986 

.1 

.8 

.1 

Portugal - 

.4 


Russia in Europe 

775, 817 
2,448,806 
48, 808, 181 

85,274 

23,997 


.4 

. 1 


Spain 


1.2 

0> 


TToitnd 'fvi'ngdnTn 

28,237,471 

1,858,269 

16,811,144 

1.069,762 

2a 4 i 

la 2 

2L3 

Other Europe 

2.097,057 

1.1 

1.2 

L4 

Total Enrone^ 

B 

113. 150, 775 

3S, S23, 760 

75.5 

Km 

49.3 


31,992, 62S 

17. 979. 540 

14.1 

20.6 

22.8 


1. 106, 580 
6,353, 422 
3,347.566 


1.0 

.7 



5.3 

3.5 

KSHi] 

Other countries 

1 3,432,805 

4.1 

2.2 

4.4 


Total 

208.321,091 


1 78,793,034 

lESllI 

IHSQ 

100.0 



Wheat flour— 

Belgium 

Barrels 

123,479 

Barrels 

42,072 

i Barrel^ 
58.834 

.8 

.3 

,8 

Denmark- _ _ . 

359,403 

194,899 

655,565 

1,082,684 

174.494 
619, 589 
1,488,329 
388, 512 
153,333 
1, 841, 398 
119,770 

2.3 

1.3 

1.0 

TMnland 

432,881 

1,516,333 

63,810 

2.7 

4.4 

ae 

QATmanv _ 

9.6 

7. 1 

ae 


317,738 
54,280 
982, 736 

.4 

2. 1 

2.9 


50,058 

,3 

.4 

.3 

Netherlands 

917,560 

6.8 

6.6 

10.7 

Norway 

408; 410 
14^744 

216,555 

2.6 

1.5 

-7 

i^olftiuTaud DsTi^’ig 

153,785 
313, 519 

34,716 

252 

.9 

L 1 

.2 

Russiain Europe. 

164,472 

137,734 

1,381,963 

3,190,762 

1.0 

2.1 

^>.8 

Sweden 1 

105,507 

143,674 

.9 

.7 

Turkey in Europe 

472, 378 

32,799 

1,451,452 

90,569 

8.7 

3.2 

.2 

United Kingdom- _ . _ 

1, 913', 833 
618, 670 

20.2 

12.9 

a4 

Other Euro^ 

408,937 

2.6 

a4 

.6 

Total Europe . - 

9.292,566 

327,018 

66,574 

68,216 

499,827 

228,871 


6,897,621 

530,160 

sas 

47.1 

3a2 

Braxil 7 _ _ - 

2. 1 

3.2 

3.1 

British West Africa 

124,229 
114, 361 

.4 

.7 

.7 

Canada _ 

.4 

.4 

.7 

Central Am«ioa __ 

562,360 

3.2 

3.6 

as 


2,938:805 

L4 

9.9 



1 Itess tlian 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 684 . — Destination of principal farm, products exported from the United 
States j 1922—1924 — Continued 


Article and country to which 

Year ended June 30 

exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 







Grains and grain products— Continued. 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Wheat four— Continued. 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Cuba - 

1,068,721 

1,088,582 

1,114,160 

6.8 

7.3 

6.6 

Egypt 

190,224 

293, 147 

128,966 

1.2 

2.0 

.7 

Haiti 

162,488 

281,000 

428,634 

1.0 

1.9 

2.5 

Hongkong 

973,255 

825, 197 

1,354,656 

6.2 

5.5 

7.9 

Japan 

629,012 

244,560 

171,050 

4.0 

1.6 

1.0 

Kwantung (leased territory) 

544,567 

384,909 

934,358 

2.2 

2l6 

5.4 

Mexico 

245,670 

365,664 

495,263 


2.5 

2.9 

Other West Indies 

608,775 

473, 121 

524,137 

3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

Panama 

96,120 

88,240 

85.503 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Philippine Islands 

333,046 

469,838 

585,419 

2.1 

3.2 

3.4 

Venezuela 

77,308 

83,061 

59,692 

.5 

.6 

.3 

Other countries 

686,566 

609,256 : 

503, 248 

4.3 

4.1 

2L9 

Total 

15,796,824 

14,882, 714 

J 17,252,620 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

Hops: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 




Australia 

488,666 

382, 633 

56,670 

2.5 

2.8 

.3 

Belgium 

1,292,799 

6, 852, 676 

5,290,342 

6.6 

50.8 

25.9 

Canada 

1 2,762,124 

3,031,538 

3, 142, 801 

14.1 

22.5 

15.4 

Germany 

1 121,976 

53,270 

1,308,643 

•6_J 

.4 

6.4 

Japan 

167,320 

168,521 

652,500 

.9 

1.2 

2.7 

United KingdonoL 

13,845,499 

2,351,919 

8,341,301 

7a9 

17.4 

40.8 

Other countries 

843,263 

656, 726 

1,769,448 

4.4 

4.9 

8.5 

Total : 

19,621,647 1 

13, 497, 183 

20,460,705 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 







Cottonseed cake — 







Denmark 

264,890,768 

195,367,016 

150,179,071 

63.8 

I 57.0 

74.7 

Germany _ J 

117,369,484 i 

132^347,964 

39, 142, 550 

28.3 

38.6 

19.5 

Sweden.' i 

20,929,920 j 

4,264,960 i 

2,953,708 

! 5.0 

1.2 

1.6 

United Kingdom 

10,955,664 i 

7,77^307 

4,890,946 

i 2.6 

2.3 

2.4 

Other countries 

1,110,863 i 

2,798,957 

3,760^879 

.3 

.9 

L9 

Total 

416,256,679 1 

342, 644, 194 

200,927,154- 

I loao 

100.0 

mo 

Cottonseed meal— 







Belgium 

4,812,760 

3,603,903 

448,000 

! 4.1 

3.2 

.9 

Canada 

4,146,348 i 

2,627,7401 

1,863,430 

8.5 

2.4 

3.8 

Germany 

6,953,787 i 

3,566,500 1 

4,039,576 

6.9 

3.2 

8.2 

Netherlands 

1,927,000 i 

3,284,869 1 


1.6 

2.9 


Norway 

13,710,014 

11,201,439 j 

3,920,000 

; 1L7 

10.0 

7.9 

United Kingdom 

76,395,136 

83,015,447 i 

35,136,660 

64.2 

74.2 

7tl 

Other countries 

10,618^912 

4,505,912 

4,031, 456 

9.0 

' 4.1 

ai 

Total 1-. 

117,463,957 

111,805,810 

49,439,121 

loao 

1 mo 

loao 

Linseed or flaxseed cake— 







Belgium 

152,114,660 

91,655,770 

86,467,843 

32L4 

17.1 

16.8 

Germany 

6,435,136 

16, 216, 405 

17, 184, 173 

! 1,4 

3.0 

3.1 

Nfithfirlfttids. ; , 

276,237,018 

351,446,009 

361,799,262 

! 58.8 

66.5 

66.2 

United Kingdom 

27,731,137 

69,518,709 

7^948,602 

‘ 5.9 

lao 

1A3 

Other countries 

6,879,426 

7,720,346 

3, 447,672 

i 1.6 

1.4 

.8 

Total 

469,397,376 

536,555,238 

646,847,562 

loao 

mo 

100.0 

Oils, vegetable: 







Cottonseed— 







A rgATitinfl. 

3,384,761 

3,840,798 

642,753 

3.7 

6.0 

16 

Canada 

38,492,691 

26,549,253 

20,61^191 

42.0 

41.3 

52.0 

Chile 

1,372,563 

i 174, 868 

868,662 

1.5 

&5 

2.2 

Cuba. - — 

2,914,611 

3,442,620 

2,200,244 

3.2 

5.4 

5.6 

Dennnj^rk _ 

7,867,074 

1,706,794 

19, 016 

8.6 

2.7 


Dominican Republic 

723,408 

1,045,782 


,8 

1.6 

2.7 

French Guiana 

525,554 

493,331 

188,324 

.6 

.8 

.5 

French West Indies 

2,623,449 

231,380 

25,628 

2.9 

,4 

.1 

Germany 

1,099,753 

361,201 

1191,734 

L2 

.6 


Greece 

867, 

302^320 

18,877 

,9 

, 5 


Italy 

882,614 

206,099 

11,779 

LO 

• 3 

tv ^ 

Mexico - 

3,298,694 

6,711,448 

8,376,445 

3,6 

ia4 

213 

Netherlands „ 

4,265,064 

L 31^695 


4.7 

2.0 


Norway 

9,436,843 

5,155,490 


10.3 

&0 

4.6 

Pn.-nfl.Tpft., ^ 

831,898 

515,414 

m,m 

,9 

.8 

1 4 

TTnited Kingdom 

^526,698 

342,188 

19,697 

2.8 

.5 


Uruguay - 

2,933,842 

1,997,893 

289,552 

3.2 

3.1 

.7 

Other countries 

7, 567, 176 

5,903,295 

2,696,868 

8.1 

9.1 

7,0 

Total 

91,614^685 

64,291,869 

39, 417, 542 

loao 

100.0 

mo 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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^Table 684 . — Destination of principal farm woducts exported from the United 
States, — ^CoDitiau^d 


Article and country to which 
exported 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 
Tobacco, loaf: 

Argentina - 

Australia 

Belgium 

British West Africa 

Canada 

China. 

Benmarlc 

Brance 

Prench Africa,. 

Germany 

H^ti 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands I 

Norway 

Bortugm 

Spain 

Sweden.. 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total,., 

Potatoes (white): 

Bermuda 

British Guiana. 

Canada 

Cuba 

Uomtnican KepublSc 

Merico 

Panama. 

P hslmninft . 

UnSeo^Sigdom 

V^ezuela.. 

Other countries 

T^tai 


FOXEST PSODIK3CB 

Kaval stores: 

EoBm— 



Australia 

BeSglmn 

Bmil 

Canada 

Cuba 

IDutch East Indies 

Germany. 

It^y 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Sweden... 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay.. 

Other countries 

Total.. 

Turpentine, spirits of— 

Argentina. 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British South Africa 


Total., 


Germany 

Netheiiawas..,. 
Uxdted KlingdoB 
Other eetaBtriea 


Year ended June 30 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Pounds 

PouTids 

Pounds 

'Cent 

cent 

oent 

1,065,975 

2,486,390 

2,302,490 

.2 

.6 

.4 

15,241,757 

18,030,795 

24,388,905 

8.4 

4.0 

A4 

21,610,307 

22,922,338 

35,065,668 

48 

5.1 

6.3 

7,143,018 

la 330, 701 

9,430,198 

1.6 

23 

1.7 

13,117,029 

lA 13A 995 

13,156,790. 

29 

3 2 

24 

22,945,667' 

39,792,636 

66,017,678 

5.1 

8.9 

11.8 

3,829,171 

6,037,335 

6,681,636 

.8 

1.1 

1.0 

43, 166,050 

37,638,320 

29,376,348 

9.6 

8.5 

5.3 

2,853,526 

6,292,900 

3,945,266 

.6 

1.2 

1.6 

29,988,577 

30,681,0^ 

55,667,010 

6.6 

6.9 

10.0 

1,409,940 

1,430,497 

1,362,460 

.3 

.3 

.2 

6^,145 

1,39A714 

71A104 . 

.1 

.3 

.1 

46,971,663 

42,400,610 

25,206,503 

10.4 

9.5 

4.5 

2, 339, SIS 

2,471,857 

11,616,799 

.5 

.6 

21 

2,542,100 

43A837 

1,502,878 

.6 

.1 

.3 

19,870,686 

16,901,635 

60,302,103 

4.4 

3.8 

20 

3, 622, 038 

3,425,896 

4.275,471 

.8 

.8 

,8 

5, 814. 821 

6,71A648 

3, 757, 887 

1.3 

1.3 

.7 

12, 534, 194 

13,794761 

22,072,215 

28 

3.1 

4.0 

A 231, 477 

6,919, 714 

6,991,487 

.9 

1.^ 

1.3 

2,685,712 

2,056,692 

2,378,141 

.6 

.5 

.4 

. 178,817,343 

152,700,297 

161,237,389 

39.6 

34.3 

28.9 

9,440,332 

10,148,858 

16,986,452 

21 

2.3 

2.8 

451,888,436. 

445, 142, 247 

657,288,267 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Busheis 




19,071 

22,959 

17,565 

.8 

.8 

.6 

15,044 

SA548 

27,958 

.6 

1.1 

.9 

339,236 

4iA487 

536,653 

1A6 

18.9 

17.5 

. 1,470,437 

1,921,631 

1,931,518 

83.6 

64.5 

628 

35,112 

87,759 

31,777 

1.5 

1,8 

to 

173,077 

143, «06 

203,156 

7.5 

A8 

6.6 

126,034 

157,326 

156,259 

5.4 

5.3 

5.1 

•6,368 

46,190 

12,452 

.4! 

1.6 

.4 

2,295 

27,286 


.1 

.9 


»,446 

25,734 

22,142 

.8 

.9 

.7 

106,627 

161,341 

135,466 

A 7 

4.9 

A4 

. 2,327,147 

2,979,961 

3,07A946' 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 


! 


86,643 

86,328 

97,151 

11.4 

! S.3 

ao 

1A857 

10,830 

22.316 

’ 1.9 

1.0 

t8 

21,969 

22,660 

32,732 

1 28 

1 22 

27 

88,842 

103, 318 

■110, 398 

11.3 

' 9 9 

9.1 

‘^,802 

68,696 

60,206 

, &3 

5.6 

5.0 

13, 719 

14022 

16,863 

, L7 

1.5 

L3 

31,961 

46,215 

25,551 


4.4 

2 1 

115,247 

162,485 

263,325 

1 14.7 

16.6 

2t8 

17,711 

34,827 

30,529 

> 23 

3.3 

25 

44,146 

86,739 1 69,019 

5. 6 

8.3 

6.7 

12.833 

16,917 

31, 748 

1.6 

1.0 

2 6 

16,943 

27,148 

22,024 

2.2 

26 

t8 

201% 681 

277, 3b9 

327,760 

26.2 

26.7 

27.1 

9.962 

1A76S 

12,470 

1.3 

1.4 

to 

53,797 

76,521 

87,096 

6,6 

7.6 

7.5 

786,113 

1,039,742 

1,208,388 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

OaUms 

Gallons 

GaUans 




455,009 

397,356 

406,222 

A2 

A i 

3.8 

596, 074 

4S1, 344 

708,413 

5.5 

A3 

6.3 

772,394 

291,953 

467,216 

7.2 

3.2 

4.2 

217,634 

131,229 

138,609 

20 

1.5 

t2 

71,987 

76.462 

72,831 

.7 

.8 

.7 

973,687 

38A9C1 

947,853 

9.0 

9.8 

S.5 

m,m 

491.331 

95A021 

7.7 

A5 

a5 

899,236 

706,906 

826.315 

8.3 

7.8 

7.4 

.. 6,491,887 

5,012,968 

6,077,604 

50 9 

55.6 

6t3 

473,635 

638,916 

598,089 

4.5 

6.1 

■ 5.3 

i0.78S,2S0 

9,012,356 

11, 194, 173 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1 Bess than 0,05 per cent. 
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TaBIiB QA^.—DesUiuiiion ef prindptd farm prodvcts exported from the United 
States, — Continued 


Article and country to which 

Year ended June 30 

exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

FORESt FEonucTS— continued 







Wood: 

Lumber-- 

rir- 

AmStralia— . 

Mfeei 
66,^ 
3,798 
2,564 
5,^ 
118, D61 
3,443 
397,484 
8,141 
44,024 
9,813 
24,^ 

Mf&et 

77, 810 

Mfeei 

54,745 

%914 

12,458 

8«^287 

72^937 

10,^1 

323,286 

P<!r 

cent 

9.6 

Rff 

cent 

16.6 

3.4 

i Per 
! ceTit 
8.7 
.5 

British South Africa 

15,725 
11, 185 
14,420 
68,121 
8,509 
185,289 
12,494 
34,479 
15, 144 
25,133 

.6 

Canada 

.4 

24 

2.0 

Chile 

.8 

3.1 

18 

China., 

17.4 

14.5 

116 

1.7 

Cuba— 

.5 

L8 

J^an 

58.6 

39.6 

514 

biexico 

21; 227 
55,494 
12,612 
32,332 

1.2 

27 

3.4 

Pern 

65 

7.4 

as 

United Kingdom, 

1.4 

3.2 

19 

Other countries 

3.6 

5.3 

6.2 


'Total . 

678, 393 

468,288 

628,553 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 



Oak— 

Argentina _ . 

6,932 

9,155 
lOt 101 
1,309 
37,879 
L393 

7,953 

14,926 

3,521 

35,946 

2,526 

7.9 

i 

i 6.6 

19 

■RftlgiiTm , . , 

8,174 

567 

9.3 

7.3 

9.2 

Brifish Smith A.frifta_ , , „ . . 

.6 

> 

2,2 

rifltuftdft,-. - 

23,991 

7S4 

27,4 

.9 

27.4 

LO 

22.2 

16 


Spain-. 

553 

1,787 

67,544 

2,042 

6,9(S 

! 1,520 

85,213 

,6 

13 

.9 

United Kingdom 

42,184 

1,268 

3,074 

48.2 

48.9 

62.7 

Uruguay.., 

1,061 

9,163 

1.4 

15 

.7 

Ot-h^ oonntries 

3.7 

51 ; 

5.6 


'Total _ , .. 

8?,627 

138,118 

181,757^ 

loao 

loa o : 

mo 


Pine, y^ow, long leaf— 

Argentma : 

128,174 
71, m 

178^200 

14,217 

33,006 

125,364 

5,619 

8,365 

l(Km 

54,495 

164, 2S4 
21,I«S 
88,137 
121^ *66 
9,637 
5,396 

26.2^ 

3<t3^ 

24.9 

Belgiuni 

6.61 

24 

a4 

0£B»da 

15,4^ 

81, an 

5,384 
7,063 
8^400 
66,362 
7,542 
28,595 
4,626 
, 20^317 
32,827 
1^206 

3.41 

5.6i 

12 

Cuba — 

laS] 

213 : 

2ai 

Dominican Republic— 

12! 

.9! 

15 

Prance - — , 

15 

11 1 

.9 

Italy 

15,913 

■ 18 

ISi 

2L6 

Mexico 

60^472 
9,666 
42^311 
5^868 
23, 5S) 
44^136 
1^279 

ia2 

9i2i 

9.8 

Netherlands 

6,817 

37^574 

4,202 

1.6 

10 : 

15 

Othftr WftRt Tndifijs 

5.8 1 

&4 ! 

as 

Panama 

16 ! 

.7' 

.9 

Spain 

21,846 

41,208 

1^203 

4.4 ! 

3.7 

as 

I^ted Kingdom 

&7 

7.0 

'7.1 

Uruguay 

2:7 

26 

ao 

Other countries 

41,761 

34,021 

46,766 

9.2 

5.9 

7.6 


‘T’ntfti 

453,623 ' 

587,566 

618,498 

100:0’ 

long 

mo 



Railroad ties^ 

British India 

Wuvib^ 

44,002; 

843,770 

2l,m 

8,115 

WttTR&n* 1 
215,458 1 
614,412 : 

Ifvn^ier i 

23 

8.8 


Canada.- , . . . _ ^ 

638,646 I 

43.8 ; 

26:0 

"'STi 

Chflft . . 

52560 

11 ; 

21 

China _ . . ^ 

:^016 

59,083 1 

.3| 

16 


Chosen 

23,935 

51,335^ 

^2,781 

28,617: 


19 

19 

Colombia 

Costa Rica , ^ - 

22,479 

1,S46 

1912 

65,325 

218.586 

6,213 

61423 

12 i 

12 


a' 

.6 

10 

Cuba... - 

39,841 


a; 

16 

18 

C’natemAla. 

153,811 
481, M7 
29,879 

173,042 

402,522 

3.4 

63 

&S 

Honduras. - 

113 

19.6 

116 

.Tamaioa , . . _ 

53,739 

.3 

12 

19 

Japan. .. . _ 

233,382 

209,^ 

3L5 

9.5 

7,6 

Mexico 

3^952 

282,933 

766,017 

20l6 

, 115 

27.8 

Palftstinft and Sjrla 

i%m 

22^983 

73,668 

117,968 

390 

.6 

18 

' 

Panama.—.., 

11,277 

• 

, <*) 

■ ""1 

PAni _ 

103,490 


■’ 

12 

as 

United KTog<iom_ ^ - 

33,181 

' 2|'; 

13 

a 

Ot^ eoontries 

nm 

26,210 



■' 

17 

^otsfl — 


; 2r459,^ 



mo 

mo 


Division of Statfeticaland Historical ResMBcb. Compfied from MonthJy tomnarfesc^ f oreiga Com- 
marco of tne Utnited States, JiuMi, 1953 and Btneau of Fore%n and Domestic Commecoe, 


i Lesa ^icm €s.06 per cent. 
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Table 685 . — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 

States, 192B-19U 



Year ended June 30 

Article and country of origin 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMAnS AJND ANIMAL PROOTJCTS 

Cattle: 

Canada — 

Mexico — 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Nuviler 

128,803 

22,076 

246 

408 

Number 

230,227 

20,301 

737 

622 

Number 

141,171 

12,853 

680 

32 

Perct. 

86.0 

14.6 

.2 

.2 

Perct, 

91.4 

8.1 

.3 

.2 

Perct, 

91.2 

8.3 

.5 

0) 

Total. 

151,533 

251,887 

154,736 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Horses: 

Canada 

Mexico 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

2,566 

293 

188 

89 

2,166 

203 

310 

138 

1,900 

30 

419 

109 

81.8 

9.3 

6.0 

2.9 

76.9 

7.2 

11.0 

4.9 

77.3 

1.2 

17.0 

4.5 

Total 

Butter: 

Argentina- 

3,136 

2,816 

2,458 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Pounds 

403,538 

2,055,537 

3,101,084 

2,888,338 

91,117 

845,065 

70,991 

96,622 

Pounds 

793,479 

130,036 

2,999,355 

7,371,147 

109,861 

3,887,174 

369,106 

112,127 

Pounds 
4,212,842 
74, 3C8 
6,451,170 
10,457,458 
440,423 
5,047,654 
1,719,622 
1,062,287 

4.2 

21.5 

32.6 
30.2 

1,0 

8.8 

.7 

1.1 

6.0 

.8 

19.0 

46.7 

.7 

24.6 

2.3 

.9 


Australia-- , - . - _ 

Canada 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

Cheese: 

Argentina 

9,561,292 

15,772,285 

29,466,824 

E333 

[^01 

IfJO.O 

6,626,213 

4,823,777 

2,260,602 

808,433 

12,086,003 

1,614,852 

236,290 

531,020 

6,450,139 

261,051 

672,634 

4,000,545 

5,858,305 

4,537,008 

922,287 

20,671,704 

2,147,774 

469,419 

12,391 

14,765,121 

531,167 

739,559 


16.4 

14.1 

6.6 

2.4 
35.3 

4.7 

,7 

1.5 
15.9 

.8 

1.6 

7.3 

10.7 

8.3 
1.7 

37.7 
3.9 

.9 

U) 

27.1 

1.0 

1.4 

4.1 

2.7 
6.6 

3.1 
49.4 

4.6 

.7 

0) 

24.2 

.8 

3.8 

Canada 

France 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands __ __ 

Norway 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom... 

Other countries 

Tot^ 

34,270,604 

64,565,270 

66,696,766 


IfjBQ 

100.0 

Fibers, animal: 

Silk, raw in skeins reeled from 
cocoon— 

China 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Omer countries. 

Total 

7,328,677 

269,414 

1,613,784 

38,590,110 

386,979 

10,684,948 

408,684 

1,818,206 

37,989,046 

1,882,720 

8,718,404 

380,454 

1,576,078 

34,478,018 

1,046,465 

15.2 

.5 

3.3 

80.1 

.9 

20.1 

.8 

3.5 

72.1 

3.5 

18.9 

.8 

3.4 

74.6 

2.3 

48,178,964 

52,683,604 

46,205,409 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wool unmanufactured— 

Carpet wool— 

Argentina- 

British India. 

British South Africa 

Chile 

China 

Denmark ... 

France 

Germany. 

Greece 

Italy 

Palestine and Syria 

Persia 

Spain 

Turkey in Asia. 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other coontries 

Total 

12,354,133 

3,022,867 

100,4^ 

25,275 

66,679,144 

1,022,300 

3,641,970 

2,060,172 

60,501 

4,141,621 

219,789 

211,998 

381,049 

278,960 

50,241,626 

687,337 

3,757,671 

8,695,264 

3,696,097 

220,748 

86,119 

65,140,651 

1,021,014 

6,156,173 

4,206,049 

175,176 

6,062,134 

2,850,141 

303,268 

681,433 

2,456,828 

60,859,099 

266,526 

9,003,683 

7,7,18,910 
3,432,146 
97,498 
92,556 
57,718,076 
41,349 
2,982,313 
1,677,217 
207. 774 
2,823,275 
4,191,409 
681,037 
357,646 
2,071,319 
29,396,257 
24,288 
4,922,194 

8.3 
2.0 

.1 

(0 

44.8 
.7 

2.4 

1.4 

2.8 

.1 

,1 

.3 

.2 

33.8 
.4 

2.6 

5.1 

2.2 
.1 
.1 

37.9 

.6 

3.6 

2.4 
.1 

3.6 

1.7 
.2 
.4 

1.4 
35.4 

.2 

5.1 

6.6 

2.9 

.1 

.1 

4a8 

1.3 
.2 

2.4 

3.6 
,6 
.3 

1.7 
24.8 

148,786,906 

171,879,192 

118,375,163 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 









1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 685. — Origin of principal agricidiural products imported into the United 
States, 1922-19^4 - — Continued 



i- . . . _ . 

Year ended June 30 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

animals and animax peoducts— 







Continued 







Fibers, animal— Continued. 







Wool, unmanufactured— Contd. 







Clothing, wool— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

P(mnds 

Perct. 

Perct, 

Perct. 

Argentina 

6,002,098 

9, 762, 858 

3,101,080 

18.3 

22.3 

242 

Australia 

8,610,375 

5,195,722 

881,209 

26.2 

11,9 

6.9 

British South Africa 

1,842,901 

1,225,269. 

346,769 

5.6 

2.8 

2.7 

Canada 

726,928 

3,465,426 

1,145,330 

2.2 

7-9 

8.9 

Chile 

1,116,755 

1,036,420 

674,544 

3.4 

2.4 

5.3 

China 

73,992 

334,253 


.2 

.8 


New Zealand 

2,780,246 

665', 235 

305,066 

8.5 

1.5 

2.4 

Peru 

31,599 

268,938 

129,963 

.1 

.6 

10 

United Kingdom 

2,801,571 

15,407,663 

4236,568 

8.5 

35.3 

33.0 

Uruguay 

8,376,306 

4365,494 

1,137,585 

25.5 

10.0 

<8.9 

Other countries 

458, 115 

1,976,011 

861,622 

1.5 

4.5 

6.7 

Total 

32,820,886 

43,703,289 

12,819,736 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Combing wool— 







Argentina 

14,023,407 

77,256,141 

19,787,998 

20.3 

25.9 

19.2 

Australia 

20,477,363 

69,406,989 

33,180,931 

29.6 

23.3 

32.2 

British South Africa- 

4,499,919 

16,187,811 

3,224,939 

6.5 

; 5.4 

^1 

Canada 

540,807 

5,952,834 

4813,879 

.8 

2l0 

47 

New Zealand 

8,208,468 

13,666, 196 

5, 884, 796 

11.9 

46 

5.7 

United Kingdom 

4,880,008 

58,657, 619 

23,751,430 

7.0 

19.7 

23.1 

Uruguay 

14, 596, 556 

42,040,631 

6.572,372 

2L1 I 

141 

64 

Other countries 

2,006,432] 

15,327,931 

6, 786, 534 

2.8 

5.0 

5.6 

Total 

69,232,960 

298,496,152 

103,002,879 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

Hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, 







etc.— 







British South Africa 

1,003,713 

3,469,041 

715,599 

23.6 i 

3a5 

145 

Chile 

25,743 



.6 



China 

• 328,724 

274 764 

134818 

7.7 

2.4 

2.7 

Germany - 

* 7,436 

12, 354 


.2 

.1 


Peru 

389,601 

309,003 

9ii, m 

9.2 


18 5 

Turkey in Asia 


28,389 



.3 


Turkey in Europe 

530,368 

2, 601, 398 

1,255,881 i 

12.5 

22.8 

25.5 

United Kingdom 

1, 949, 548 

4674,695 

4852,429 

45.9 

41.0 

37.6 

Other countries 

11,351 

24380 

54460 

.3 

.2 

12 

Total 

4,246,484 

11,394024 

4924S81 

loao 

100.0 

1M.Q 

Wooled sheep and lamb skins— 


- 





Argentina 


3, 589, 607 

4133.977 


145 

^89 

Australia 


3,04^277 

733,849 


12.3 

188 

Brazil _ 


369, 676 

1,405,110 


1.6 

110 

British Sout-h Africa 


1,077,400 

404596 


44 

382 

Canada __ . _ .. 


1, 576, 718 

616,488 


6.4 

148 

ChilA 


1, 247, 515 

1,719,746 


5.0 

185 

Denfnark . . _ . 


89^505 

309,173 


3.6 

i84 

Pranf^ft 


344430^ 

327,021 


L4 

;2l6 

Oraaf*ft . 


312,271 

429,312 


43 

i84 

New Zealand 


926,304 

214479 


a? 

il7 

Spain , . 


2,194237 

1,676,924 


8.9 

182 

United Kingdom. 


6,159,610 

2,322,562 


249 

183 

TTmgimy . _ . 


1,450,412 

428,281 


6.9 

‘84 

Other countries 


l,524,m 

1,002,032 


6.2 

‘7.8 






Total 

0 

8 24707,558 

12,725,650 

0 

•100.0 

1680 

Hides and skins other than furs: 







Calfskins, dry— 







Argentina ... 

8,768,928 

4474240 

4673,587 

54.2 

29.9 

186 

Australia . 

57,835 

30,678 

407,497 

.4 

.2 

88 

■RelgiUtn - - - 

324,786 

219,201 

47,464 

2.0 

15 

.4 

British Tndia ; 

^923 

38,365 

67,092 

.8 

.3 

,6 

Canada,, . 

. 985,266 

4224488 

735;, 369 

6.1 

a2 

88 

China , , „ ,„ 

70,269 

159,923 

40,728 

.4 

11 

.4 

Denmark - - - 

186,148 

302,684 

475,374 

{ L2 

2.0 

44 

Finland 

229,^ 

5^288 

1,084443 

I 1.4 

3.6 

181 

Pranee 

654082 

4619,034 

198,582 

1 40 

10.1 

IS 

> Included with ** Sheen and lamb skins. ” 






> Includes “Sheep and lamb skins” prior to Sept. 22, 1922. 
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Table 6S5. — Origin of prindpcd agricuLiural products imported into the United 
States f 1922-19^4 — Continued 



ANIMAL AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COD. 

Hides and skins other than furs— Con. 

Calfskins, dry— Continued. 

Germany 

Italy — 

Latvia 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway. 

Poland 

Kussia in Euroiw— 

Sweden. — . 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay — 

Other countries 

Total.. - 

Calfskins, wet— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denzc^k.. ............ 

Finland 

France - 

Italy 

Netherlands— 

New Zealand-. 

NOTway 

Poland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries 

Total 

Kip skins, dry— 

Argentina 

Belgium - 

British India 

British West Africa 

Canada 

China. 

Prance 

Lithuania..—..... 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries 

Total 

Kip skins, wet— 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

France 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 


Founds Pounds PouTids Ferct. Perct. Ferct. 
94,936 587,669 318,101 .6 3.9 3.0 

112,618 90,331 42,750 .7 .6 ,4 

166,120 534,818 1,302,671 1.0 3.6 12.1 

646,738 1,070,450 509,728 4.0 7,1 4,7 

13,306 171,016 1, OIL 853 -1 1.1 9.4 

523,791 797,118 390,814 3.2 5.3 3.6 

256,631 162,886 135,176 1.6 1.1 1.3 

269,914 74,518 1.8 .7 

665,899 961,618 128>713 4.1 6.4 1.2 

203,789 87,171 1.3 . 6 

652, 285 1, 225, 966 476, 860 4. 0 S. 2 4. 4 

949,615 106,712 774,580 5.9 .7 7.2 

475,130 407,515 858,148 3.0 2.7 8.1 

no, 174, 682 * 14, 988, 085 IQ, 754, 038 < 100.0 ^ 100.0 j 100.0 


978,216 1,144,697 620,425 3.9 3.7 Z.4k 

352,817 148,134 542,203 1.4 .5 2.9 

1,094,940 1,084,696 129,766 4.3 8.5 .7 

4,311,897 5,068,156 5*412,337 17.0 16.5 29.3 

1,545,066 2,103,810 477,312 6.1 6.8 2.6 

269,759 623,330 639,043 1.1 2.0 3.5 

7,233,314 8,833,727 3,395,954 28.6 28.7 18.4 

1,186,736 1,243,504 373,937 4.7 4.0 2.0 

1,933,826 1,660,670 425,084 7.6 5.1 2.3 

1,212,217 126,460 392,816 4.8 .4 21 

343,102 461,508 291,977 1.4 1.5 L6 

486,273 448,907 145,102 L9 L6 .8 

1,567,035 3,065,676 1,296,525 6.2 10.0 7.0 

1,267,438 1,085,592 615,619 6.0 S.5 2lS 

596,897 2,806,954 2,154,343 2.4 ai 11.7 

90,518 9,308 11,951 .4 0) .1 

914,329 ♦ 921,469 1,627,493 3.3 3.2 8.8 

<25,383,380 * 30,735,598 18,450.876 <100D « 190.0 | lOgO 


7,203,064 2,381,371 61.9 ‘ 87.3 

8^718 7 

118,042 85,425 1.0 ; 2.4 

366,978 40,461 3.1 1.1 

290, 142 140^ 922 2. 5 i i 0 

218,207 28,516 2.1 .8 

638,270 154,261 4.6 4.4 

28,200 , 3 

108,831 j 9 

174,860 105,950 1.5 3.0 

831,957 297,703 7.2 ; 8 4 

746,250 105,953 <^6.4 ' 3.0 

920,130 172,085 8.1 ' 4.8 

yg) -11,628,449 > 3,510,851 I G) MOO.O 100.0 

1 t 

2,999,463 2,927,089 32.7 37.3 

_-i 258,375 102,272 2.8 1,3 

702,258 1,010,218 7.7 12.9 

555,793 435,059 6.1 5.5 

3,149,255 1,801,337 34.4 22.9 

140 1 Q 

415,109’ 226' 589 II III II ■"iT 2.9 

188,252 93,113 2.1 1.2 

113,494 464,106 1.2 5.9 

785,240 648,440 8.5 8.2 

(fi; 7 9,167,539 7,857,723 («) 7 100.0 100.0 


* Includes “ Kin skins. " 

» Indudes ** Kip skins” prior to Sept. 22, 1922. 
•Induded with Calfskins. ” 

7 Indudes “Calfskins” prior to Sept. 22, 1922 
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Table 685 . — Origin of principal agricuUnral produf^s imported itito the United 
State^f — ContjBued 




Year ended June 30 — 





1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ajjimais and animal peoducts— con. 

Hides tnd skins other than furs~Con. 
Cattle hides, dry— 

Argentina 

PouTids 
4,321,139 
77,156 
94,878 
182, (M® 
1,724,734 
1,649,188 
5,283,096 
42, 700 
1,644,993 
149, 652 
147,131 
61,466 
209, S93 

Pounds 

17, 719, 184 

Pounds 

2,509,740 

488,810 

144,644 

82,965 

1,^187 

1,O28>309 

6*271,063 

L 724 

Per ct . 
23.4 
.4 

! 

Per ct, 
30.1 
.2 

Perch 

13.9 

Z7 

.8 

,5 

Anstrelifl,. . 

126, 878 
1,709,727 
1,221,562 
4,186,832 
6,905,068 
7,865,138 
692,290 
2,682,016 
349, 107 

Brawl . _ _ _ _ _ 

.5 

2.9 

■Rrft.ish Ttvdift _ _ 

1.0 

2. 1 

C!«n«<ia 

9.4 

7.1 

8.x 

5.7 

^Cbina. 

8.9 

11.7 

13.4 

’’Colombia _ ___ - 

28.7 

316 

LS 

Cuba 

.2 

1.2 

I>utch East Indies - 

317,622 
100,024 
604,716 
12,597 
214,683 
37, in 
240,464 
73,964 
446,524 
96,041 
1,800 
191,395 
347,144 

8.9 

4.4 

Ecuador _ 

.8 

.6 

.6 

Ifrance 

2,441,200 

18,962 

.8 

4,2 

as 

Cnatemala. , 

.3 


.1 

TT/vnrtnraa . _ . . 

112; m 

366,540 

425,597 

198,229 

634,478 

442,858 

151,535 

1.1 

L2 

Italy 

10^402 

389,328 

3,133 

736»175 

91,245 

.1 

.6 

.2 

Mexico - ^ 

2.1 

.7 

13 

New Zealand _ 

(0 

4.0 

.3 

.4 

Nlearagcta _____ 

1.1 

25 

■pftni _. _ . 

.5 

.8 

.6 

Swit^-ftrlaTwl _ _ _ _ 


.3 

11 

TTnited Kingdom 

660,S& 

1,576 

S2B,m 

145,141 

3, 279; 153 
1,097,292 
2; 383, 540 

3.6 

5,6 

Urngoay 

0> 

1.9 

19 

Veniwifila 

2, Hi 545 

4.1 

117 

Other countries r- 

3,860,936 

1,321,372 

.8 

6.5 

7.1 



Total - 

18, 438, 517 

58, 770, 243 

18, 111, 934 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

Cattle hides, wet— 

Argentina , _ , , . ^ , _ 

86,679,343 

m,m,9Q2 

99,66(^075 

1,833,715 

^511,514 

4Ki,5 

S3l9 

. 629 

A\M*rjdia ^ ^ ^ 

415; 991 ' 
.15,687,^. 
34,190,737 
15,206,397 
1,522,972 
1,641, 136 
17,945,388 
816,2^ , 
10,692^188 

5^982,759 

24,403,024 

1.3 

1.5 

12 

Braxil .* 

6.4 

7.6i1 

16 

Caiaada--,- 

30,489,525 

28, 60% 9^ 

18.3 

8.8 

X8.1 

13 

Cuba 

12,418,583 
1:^840,361 
6,067,392 
34,561,349 
375,171 
34y087,gQ2 i 

% 019. 120 
%65%590 
701,266 , 
H,71i(J89 
Hlt37 
8,576,629 

8w2 

.3.8i 

■Branoft _ _ _ _ . ^ 

.7 

S.7 

17 

Ttidy _ * . . ! 

.9 

he 

.4 

TTrngnay .. ._ _ I 

9.6 


7-4 

\rprneT.ilMa . \ 

.4 

.1 

.1 

Cthor countries _ j 

5.7 

9.8 

5.3 


Tot^ 

186,497,917 

348,812,958 ^ 

158,362, 830 ' 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

Goat and kid skins, dry— 

Aden ^ 

3,112,822 
851,855 
6,372,342 
4,684,504 
1,047,094 
19,904,558 ’ 
953,335 

4,549,505 ' 
1,137,958 

2,9§5,2(»J 
811, 789 1 

4.6 

6.4 

5.5 

AJ^ia and Tunis 

1,2 

1,61 

16 

Ajgentina.« 

4,843,644 

3, 130,926 j 

9.3 

6,8 

6.0 

Brasil 

4,589,259 

349,862 

4, 13% 230! 
470,0901 

6.9 

6,5 

8.0 

Brkish East Africa 

1.5 

.S' 

,9 

British India ^ , 

19,597,006 

1,359,964 

13,178,000 
1,006,425 1 

29.2 

21 Oi 

25.4 

British South Airica 

1.4 

1.9. 

21 

British West Africa 

764,944’ 

15,035,533 

826,707 

416,508 

477,339 

2,086,054 

351,542 

363,^ 

979,674 

S,m,221 

1,147,479 

12,148,704 

1,348,198 

1,881,182 

325,808 

!,<aS,908^ 
8, ^,578 
1,634,425 
032,390 

1.1'; 

te 

20 

Cldna * 

' 22,0' 

17,2 

X6,7 

I>ii,tchEftStIodtPiS_,. , 

1.2 

1.7. 

22 

Eranee __ _ . 

.« 

1.9 

12 

OreftCft 

220,157 

,7 

.5 

A 

Mflrini> 

^783,963 

401,820 

% 804, 017 

ai 

3.9 

5.1 

Morocco ^ , 

176,133 

.6 

.6 

.3 

NFeffcherlands 

593,985 

917, 23§ 

.5 

,8 

-6 

Peim 

853,526 

803,787 

1.4 

12 

17 

Sbain- - 


. S,19%3e4 

3.8 

19 

6.1 

tlnitfid ITingdipm 

1,396,018 
1,772,041 
, 4,247,537 

1,925,288- 

1,983,918 

20 

2.7 

24 

Venewiela 

1,801.211 

1,438,096 

Z6 

£5 

28 

Other countries . 

0,343,457 

4,072,877 

6.4 

*,8 

7.8 

Total 

^^,549 

7o^m,m 

51,810,858 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

Goatjskins, wet— 

.Argentina 

77,377 

158*018 

53,962 


.m. 

',4 

Brazil 

9,S2S 


' 



British India . „ . ^ , _ 

38,877 

16*834,162 




British Bnnth A^fica _ , . , . 

147,306 

■ 

. .J] 


29 

flhina 

15,731 


wl 


Spffiu — _ _ 


97,9S8 


“Tii 



other cauntrias— 

498,m 

1,354,177 


7.2 

ll 

Total 

15,307,^ 

13,607,0^ 



m.9 

m 

I'^iu 


1 Leiss than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 685. — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States j 1922-1924 — Continued 


Article and country of origin 

Year ended June 30 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

AiraiAXS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— 





1 


continued 







Hides and skins other than furs— Con. 







Sheep and lamb skins, dry and 







wet— 

PouTids 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Per a. 

Aden 

406,100 

872, 613 

489,606 

.8 

1.4 

1,0 

Argentina- 

12,964,069 

12. 639, 805 

11,308,405 

26.6 

20.6 

23.2 

Australia 

712, 350 

1, 796, 439 

1,940,409 

1.5 

2.9 

4.0 

Brazil 

1,846,780 

1,481, 257 

2,164,337 

3.8 

2,4 

4.4 

British India 

1,367,388 

144,459 

148,947 

2.8 

.2 

.3 

British South Africa 

1,490,700 

1,422,258 

960,399 

3.1 

2.3 

2.0 

Canada 

2,189,962 

2,083,303 

845, 981 

4.5 

3.4 

1.7 

Chile 

138, 343 

261, 855 

54,846 

.3 

.4 

.1 

China 

31,063 

544,950 

788, 513 

.1 

.9 

L6 

Prance 

346,835 

722, 161 

557,836 

.7 

1.2 

1.1 

Greece 

120, 079 

248,381 

166,785 

.2 

.4 

.3 

New Zealand 

13,351,877 

12,740,486 

12,702,800 

27.3 

20.7 

26.1 

Spain 

1,507,417 

1,784,401 

1,379,997 

3.1 

2.9 

2.8 

United Kingdom 

9,953,330 

21, 201, 197 

10,377,669 

2a 4 

34.4 

2L3 

Uruguay 

712,923 

1,870,692 

2,328,779 

1.5 

3.0 

4.8 

Other countries 

1,699,176 

1,853,814 

2,614,874 

3 4 

3.0 

5.3 

Total, wet and dry 

<48,838,392 

< 61, 668, 061 

48, 720, 183 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

VEOETABLE PBODUCTS 







Cocoa or cacao beans: 







Brazil 

18,975,068 

59,978,071 

71,736,843 

6 0 

16>7 

18.7 

British West Africa 

97,125,629 

122, 276, 584 

162,632,642 

30 6 

32.1 

39.8 

British West Indies 

36,052,288 

39,938,150 

35,004,010 

11.4 

10.5 

9.1 

Cuba 

6,827.624 

504,783 

84,900 

2 2 

.1 

0) 

Dominican Bepublic. — . 

50,562,225 

42,457,894 

42,368,024 

16.9 

11.1 

ILl 

Ecuador 

37,438,630 

40,886,824 

30,310,474 

11.8 

lar 

7.9 

Haiti 

3,638,744 

5,026,713 

2,648,900 

1.1 

L8 

.7 

Portugal 

4,392,107 

2,398,718 

i, 675, 833 

1.4 

.6 

.4 

United Kingdom. 

21, 177,841 

16,030,541 

9,525,066 

6.7 

12 

2.5 

Venezuela 

20,00^934 

21, 990, 119 

16,253, 536 

6.3 

5.8 

4.0 

Other countries 

20,931,283 

30,019,663 

21,831,114 

6.6 

7.9 

5l8 

Toted 

317,124,373 

381, 508, 058 ' 

382,971,242 

100.0 

100 . Q 

100.0 

Coffee: 







Aden ^ 

1,604,622 

2, 436, 100 

6,157,285 

. 1 

.2 

.4 

BrakiL- 

756,^844 

840,038,490 

950, 960, 167 

6L 1 

644 

66.5 

Central America _ 

99,134,597 

125,398,309 

90,816,654 

8.0 

9 6 

6.4 

Cnlnmbia 

2^921,617 

193, 889, 665 

r>4, 381,159 

19.0 

14 9 

17.8 

Dutch East Indies _ _ 

22,831,697 

20,987,513 

21,084,533 

l.S 

1.6 

1.5 



38, 444, 169 

39,490.908 

31,601,993 

3 1 

a 0 

2.2 

Venezuela 

05, 287, 153 

58, 509, 417 

59,907.439 

5.3 

4.5 

4.2 

West Indies 

6,6^607 

10, 600, 978 

295, 625 

5 

.8 

-4 

Other countries. 

12, 599, 772 

13, 936. 254 

10,487,425 

1.1 

1.0 

.6 

Total 

. 1,238,012,078 

jl, 305, 187. 684 1,429,742,080 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fibers, vegetable: 

j 






Cotton, raw — 







British India. 

5, IfiC. TW 

8, 894, 607 

16, 302,430 

2.9 

3.8 

11.2 

Chmn_ 

7, 656, 667 

21, 792, 329 

21, 577,342 

4.3 

10.5 

14.8 

Egspt 

110, 921, 695 

157, 990, 01b 

TbieSi; 055 

61.9 

66.9 

53.8 

Mexico * 

26, 818, 225 

15i R6bi 478 

13, 442; 658 

15.0 

6.7 

9.2 

Peru 

17,433,458 

10,335,486 

9 ; 955 ; 561 

9.7 

4.4 

6.8 

United Kingdom 

6,599,225 

6,274,508 

4, 181, 755 

3.1 

2.2 

2.9 

Other countnes 

5, 669, 036 

12,936, 993 

1,932,732 

3.1 

5.6 

L3 

Total 

179,165,055 

236,092,419 

146,023,533 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

Flajt— 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 




Belgium 

593 

765 

290 

11.8 

9.3 

5.9 

Canada 

710 

2,091 

1,292 

14.1 

25.5 

26.4 

Chile 

8 

73 

39 

-2 

.9 

.8 

Denmark- 


150 



1,8 


France 

4 

3 

4 

.1 

Q) 

.1 

Germany — . 

86 

471 

2 

1.7 

6.7 

0 

Italy 

60 

451 

297 

1.2 

5.5 

6.1 


2 Less than 0.05 per cent. 

8 Includes “ Sheep and lamb skins, wooled. ” 

« Includes Sheep ahd lamb skins, wooled,” prior to Sept. 22, 1922. 
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Table 685. — Origin of principal agricidtural products imported into the UnUed 
States f 192B-19B4 — Continued 


Year ended June 30 


ATUOte anu counu-y oi origin 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

vegetable peoducts— continued 

Fibers, vegetable— Continued. 

Flax— Continued. 

Japan 

Latvia 

Netherlands 

Poland - 

United Kingdom 

’ Other countries 

Total 

Manila fiber— 

Philippine Islands 

Other countries 

Total 

Sisal grass— 

Belgium 

British East Africa 

Dutch East Indies 

Mexico 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

Tom 
. 670 

1 

706 

9 

2,171 

4 

Tons 

m 

484 

282 

344 

2,661 

306 

Tons 

316 

341 

170 

62 

1,699 

373 

Peret. 

13.3 

(0 

14.1 
.2 

43.2 
.1 

Peret. 

1.5 

5.9 
3.4 
4.2 

32.4 

3.9 

Perd. 

6.5 
7.0 

3.5 
1.3 

34.8 

7.6 

6,021 

8,207 

4,885 

100.0 

mo 

loao 

43,463 

260 

96,758 

851 

97,261 

771 

99.4 

.6 

99.1 

,9 

99.2 

.8 

43,723 

97,609 

98,032 

EI33 


loao 

748 

1,316 

3,085 

&i,000 

770 

2,440 

864 

3,104 

8,932 

77,383 

1,185 

6,114 

4,759' 
1,875 
11, 172 
71, 162 
905 
7,096 

1.0 

1.8 

4.3 
88.4 

1,1 

3.4 

.9 

3.2 

9.2 
79.3 

1.2 
6.2 

4.9 

1.9 
116 
73,4 

.9 

7.4 

72,359 

97,582 

96,969 

100.0 

100.0 


Fruits: 

Bananas — 

Central America 

Colombia 

Cuba 

JftTnflim. 

Other countries 

Total - 

Bvmhes 

29,952,565 

2,587.000 

1,880,952 

10,440,110 

1,259,005 

Bmehes 

29,076,239 

2,466,880 

1,716,376 

9,881,633 

1,363,118 

Bunches 

27,941,739 

2,343,982 

2,277,363 

9,406,524 

2,953,207 

64.9 

5.6 

4.1 

22.6 

2.8 

65.3 

5.5 

3.9 

2a2 

3.1 

62.2 

5.2 

5.1 

2a9 

6.6 

46,119,632 - 

44,504,246 ^ 

44,922,806 


0301 


Currants— 

Greece. 

Other countries - 

Total 

Pounds 

18 47,887,459 
1,679,079 

Pounds 
18,566,646 ! 
367,498 

Pounds 

16,809,739' 

345,692 


98.1 

1,9 

98.0 

2.0 

49,466,538 

18,924,144 

17,156,431 1 


BBtl 

loao 

Dates— 

British India 

Hejaz, Arabia, etc — - 

Palestine and Syria 

Turkey in Asia 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

2,272,300 

2,293,8^ 

27,471,388 

11,499,494 

3,204,795 

42,384,714 

2,168,026 

23,124 

2,334,231 

3,343,006 

1,784,130 

' 68,728 i 
36,630,233 

2,810,883 

1,581,824 

3,160,674 


81.5 

4.2 

(^) 

4.6 

6.4 

3.4 

.2 

82.8 

a6 

7,6 

Total - 

46,741,817 

52,037,231 

44,142,682 

BBEl 



Figs: 

Greece 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

iTt iicia 

18 32,432,441 
2,026,248 
4,778,498 
1,934^947 

1817,093,647 
1,550, 149 
6,163,428 
1,173,151 
4,514,558 
1,146,765 
1,259,786 
3,683,572 

4,456,595 

1,526,3^ 

3,866,124 

322,381 

19,688,606 

I 

46.7 

4.2 

16.8 

3.2 
12.3 

3.1 

3.4 

ms 

141 

48 

12L2 

40 
62L2 

.4 

41 

42 

Turkey i n Europe 

United Kingdom — 

Other countries 

314,749 

157,741 

1,494,M7 

115,006 

343,755 

1,3^963 

.7 

.4 

3.4 

Total 

43,1^771 

.36,585,065 

31,667,740 


liMM3 


Grains: 

Kioa undeaned (including paddy)— 

• iTrATMili TttflA-nhmft. 


1,282^000 

-4. 1 


3.3 


Hongkong 

Japan.. 

Mexico 

Other countries 

KH 

'317,661 



Total. 

6,122,279 

11,678,218 

5,117,51^ 

lodie 




1 Xtess tban 0.05 i)er cent. . ** Includes Giceee in Asia. 
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TABia 685 . — Origin of principal agritriditeral products imported into the United 
Stages, 192^-19^4 - — Contkmed 



Year ended June 30 

Article and country of origin 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

71SGE1TABLE pBODUC'TS— continued 

Grains— 'Continued. 

Jliee, cleaned'— 

British India 

Chma 

T>utr*h 

Pounds 

1,316,030 

124,863 

Pounds 
1,587,012 
2,071, 080 
220,406 

Pounds 
523,870 
1, 636, 611 

Per OL 
2.0 
.2 

Peret, 

2.5 

8.6 
.4 

48.8 

4.6 

37.0 

.4 

PercL 

1.6 

5.1 

iFtench Indo-China- 

Germany 

Hosgkong 

ttaly 

89,000 
5,315,385 
63, 150, 615 
102,776 
2,079,614 
234,100 
3,228,478 
1,077,597 

27, 773, 526 
2, 599, 180 
21,054,035 
253,957 

1,770,000 
3,270,003 
21,266, 678 
527, 952 
187, 167 
1, 823, 281 
295, 778 
891,404 

.1 

8.0 

79.7 

.2 

3.1 

.3 

4.8 

1.6 

5.5 
10.2 
66 1 

1.6 

.6 

5.7 
.9 

2.7 

Ketherlands 

TTnited Kingdom 

Other oonifmes 

*PotaL - 

380,060 

518,672 

488,734 

.7 

.9 

.« 

96,707,458 

56,946,692 

32, 192, 744 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Rice ficrartmd meal— 

Canada - 

Ohina-. _ _ 

J>utch East Indies 

Tndo-PhlTift __ 

708 

67 

114,258 

26,500 

46,203 

239,970 

392,047 

1,744 

2,100 

6,394 

200,000 

156,750 

172,992 

342,963 

22,460 

688 

4.950 

1,480 

1,135 

2,717 

.1 
(0 
14.5 
3.4 
5.8 
SO. 4 
45.8 j 

.2 

.2 

.7 

22.0 

17.2 

19.0 

1 37.6 
2.S 
,1 
.5 

^2 

.1 

.3 

G«maay 

!0[<aagkOBig 

JapezL 

159,040 
201, 446 
388,278 
60,000 
48,600 
37,344 

17.7 
22 4 
43.1 
6.7 
5 4 
4.1 



Kiwidotu - 



Q^er 

Total 

Whefft— 

OftJWKift--— - 

Other cottntnes 

Tcftal 

Wheat Soar— 

Canada-— — 

Other ootmtries — 

Total 

Filberts, shdled— 

Fsaaoe -1 

Italy 

Spain 

Turkey in Europe 

Other countries 

Total 

Filberts, not shelled— 

France 

Italy 

Spam 

Turkey m Europe 

Other counrries 

Total- 

601 

C) 

790,354 

910,981 

899,940 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Bushels 
H465,5(}2 
7 1 

Bushels 

18,01^467 

73 

Bushels 

27,276.774 

7,131 

mo 

to 

mo 

(0 i 

100.0 

0) 

14, 465, 509 

18,012,540 

27.283,905 

mo 

100.0 1 

100.0 

Bctrrets 

618,953 

152 

BeerrOs 

428,659 

762 

Barrels 

168,799 

333 

100.0 

(^) 

99.8 

.-2 

09.8 

.2 

619, 105 

429,421 

169, 132 

100.0 

100. 0 

ino 0 

Pounds 
622,092 
372,328 
1,692,595 
2,636,684 
no, 719 

Pounds 

539,693 

277,172 

4,672,896 

654,627 

61,285 

Pounds 

1, 474,318 
509, 054 
3,017, 454 
2,063, 64S 
286, 514 

11.4 
6.9 
31.1 
48 5 
li.1 

1 

8 7 
4.5 
76.3 
, 10.5 

1 1.0 

20 1 
6 9 

41.0 

28.1 
3.9 

J 5,434.418 6,208,573 7,3,)2 9S8 

1 «... 2- 

ino.o 

100.0 

mo 

1 

114,595 87,455 

1 13,255,626 13,911,10S 

1 228, 261 1 244, 377 

' 479, 841 } 58, 264 

j 54, ni ' 65, 071 

i 27. 525 

14,037,698 
44,932 

604 

s 

93.8 

L6 

3.4 

.4 

.6 
96.8 1 
1.7 ; 
.4 

.5 

.2 

99.6 

.3 

(0 

14,133,034 1 14,366,275 

14, 110, 659 

IflO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

Peanuts, Shelled- 

China - 

Chosen - 

1 

1 505,686 

99,000 

1 28,350,727 

42, 043, 532 

6.8 

1.3 

66.8 

87.0 

Hongkong _ _ ^ . 


60, 622 


.1 

4.9 

LI 

L8 

5.1 

Japan 

Kwantung, leased territory 

Suain _ 

Other countries 

Tdtal 

6, 658, (^6 , 
1,980 ‘ 
54,726 j 
107,701 

12, 102, 549 
41,000 
594, 219 
1,350,230 

2,358, 318 
536,156 
847,886 
2, 463, 382 

89.6 

1.6 

28.5 

.1 

1.4 

3.2 

7,427,127 ! 

42,438,725 

48,309.746 

100.0 

160.0 

100.0 


t ijees than 0^05 pdr cent . 
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Tamim 685.— OriiSr of principal agricuUurd prodmeU imported into the United 


Year ended June 30 


Article and cdturtry of origin 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Ptumds 

1,435,320 

55,234 

1,833.183 

22,000 

30,357 

Fmnds 

47,607 

m,204 

303,593 

49,640 

Pounds 
3,066,120 
66,589 
409,590 
11, im 
18,315 

Peret. 

42.5 

1.6 

54.3 

,7 

P&rd, 

63.7 

1.2 

2&9 

.7.9 

X3 

Petet* 

85.8 

L9 

11.5 

.3 

.5 

3,376,094 

3,862,139 

/ 3,560,624 

mo 

mo 

loao 

197,025 
2,443,837 
12, 612, 527 

212.863 
411, 871 
492,941 

655.863 

254,880 
1,67A430 
13, 846, 640 
286,385 
585,3^ 
213,696 
742,732 

257,130 
1, 756, 451 
15, 233, 834 
155, 518 
710,591 
143,051 
508,209 

L2 

1A4 

74.1 

1.3 

2.4 
2.9 
A7 

-1.4 

9.5 
786 

1.6 
A3 
1.2 
A4 

1.4 

9.4 
SI. 2 

.8 

3.8 

,8 

2.6 

17,01^,927 

17,606,092 

18,764,734 

mo 

160.0 

mo 

272,906 

4*397,718 

9,364,7® 

7,780,057 

11^996,196 

2,337,671 

4,025,488 

893,847 

1,137,7®^ 

199,7® 

574,467 

1,691,683 

8,487,674 

8,497,492 

100,700 

73,218 

18,673 

369,774 

65,400 

333,080 

.1,951,850 

4,622*757 

10,389,368 

35,000 

1®*366 

314601 

46A^ 

.6 

1(12 

2L7 

lAO 

aai 

A4 

&3 

%l 

z» 

LO 

29 

ao 

^6 

42.7 

.5 

.4 

.1 

L8 

.4 

1.8 

ia7 

25.3 

56.9 

.2 

.9 

1.2 

43>2Q6,m 

I9,9ia»4]9 

18,244,936 

load 

100.0 

xoao 

1 

1,442,671 
1,119,8® 
21^651,680 
1,021,943 i 

1,492,431 

i 3 &,m 

.6 
.5 
9&4^ 
.5 i 

-7 

.1 

112,775 

91,781 

^^Ssil¥ 

A 

99.9 

0 

236^236,127 

212,573,417 

; 181^230,319 

moi 

mo 

mo 

fli436,557 
«7,440,1S8 
28^ All, 933 
1A30S,Q20 
28,095 
2,760 

m,m 

A093,740 

1^3^571,235 

4%®5,892 

18,2^291 

277,796 

538,971 

6^117,80^2 
1,833,2® 
52,076,374 
19, 560^ as 
634 
57,281 
1,434,877 

laA 
1A5 
4A4 
27.4 i 

las 

A8 

sao 

24.4 

.4 

-71 

7.6 

20 

64.4 

24.2 

0 

-I 

h7 

3^565,490 

74, ©6, 925 

S()^88Ct745 

mo 

mo 

mo 

z,m,m 

1, 133 
^888,600 
1,6S7,0® 

2; 305,590 
A 190, 610 
31, 621, 507 

l,534,fi50 

21,019 

1^034,460 

47.1 

0 

34.3 

ia4 

. 

A4 

^8 

StS: 

2.0 

a? 

A 

909 

;§ 

511,446 





17,631,210 

loao] 

loaoi 

mo 

1,654 

«84,419i 

1,693 

53,837 

51,353 

18,551 

dkm 

ii 

■“fifn 



r^rf-n-V^ 11 n.j. 


144,278 



loao 

iSbe^i 



YEfiETABLE PBOBUCTS—COntinued 

Nuts— Continued. 

Peanuts, not sheHed— 

CM^ 

Hdngkong 

Japan - 

Spain 

Other counties 


Total 

Walnuts, shelled — 

Canada - 

CMns-, 

France... 

Italy 

Spain 

Turkey in Euro^., 
Other countries. -- 


T<rtal- 


Wilnuts, not shelled— 

Canada 

Chile. 

China 

France ......... 

Italy 

Japan.. 

Kumania 

Tmfeey in Europe- 
Other countries — 


Totrf- 


yeeftal^ 

Coconut— 

British India 

FsBKKih 

Philippise I^ands- . 
Other countries, . .... 


Total. 


Oliyeoil, edible— 

France 

Greece 

Italy 


•mkeyin Asia*-^- 
Turkey in Europe . 
Other countries . . .. 


Total - 


Soybean oil— 

China—.. * .... 

Japan. 

Ewantungy leased territory.. 

Fhilippiite Islands---. 

Other countries 


Total - 


Opium (9 per cent and more of morphia) ; 

France - 

Greece — - 

Turkey ih Asa- 

Tuikeyin Europe 

United Bjugdoai 

Other <3«mf3ies — 


Tetal- 


1 Less than 0.05 ^r cent. 


» 3h,taades Greece in Asiau 
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Table 685. — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States, 19^2-1924 — Continued 


Article and country of origin 

Year ended June 30 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

VEGETABLE pfiODTJCTs — Continued 







Spices: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Perd. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

British Tndi ft , „ . 

4,625,092 

6,900,406 

1,310,831 

12.5 

20.6 

4.8 

Ceylon 

14,975 

284,132 

2,141 

(0 

.8 

0) 

Dutch Easr Indies 

25,311,488 

18^594,560 

21,793,822 

68.5 

55.6 

79.8 

Netherlands 

529, 274 

285, 144 

117,864 

1.4 

• 8 

.4 

SMts Settlenoients 

3, 794, 021 

6,130,284 

3,073,238 

laa 

15. Z 

1L2 

United Kingdom 

628,230 

473, 376 

230, 467 

1.7 

1.4 

.8 

Other countries 

2,045,014 

1,879,856 

807,087 

6. 6 

5.6 

80 

Total 

36,948,094 

33, 547, 758 

27,335, 450 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Seeds: 

Flaxseed — 

Babels 

Bushels 

Bushels 




Argentina — ! 

10, 408, 928 

22,330,931 

16. 169,352 

76.4 

89.3 

82.6 

Canada 1 

3,012,515 

2, 191, 103 

3,365,498 

22.1 

88 

17.2 

Other countries 

210, 630 

483,902 

41,900 

1.5 

1.9 

.2 

Total 

13,632,073 

25, 005, 936 

19, 576, 750 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Clover seed— 







Clover, red— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 




Canada 

464,626 

131,284 

656*231 

5.0 

21.5 

23 

Chile 

509,646 


654,654 

5.5 


27 



393' 680 

io,9io ' 

100;723 

4.2 

1.8 

.4 

France— ^ 

2,46i;023 

245, 766 

17,094,803 

20.5 

484 

70.4 

Ocruiany 

3,345,976 

52,848 

733,345 

36.0 

87 

3.0 

Italy 

1, 531, 695 

974,564 

16.5 


4.0 

Polanri 

425,947 

132,000 


16 

21.7 


United Kingdom . _ . 

36,300 

36,858 

3,883,926 

.4 

5.9 ! 

180 

Other countries 

120;760 

289,125 

1.3 


L2 






Total 

9,289.653 

608,666 

24,287,371 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

All other, ineludii^ alsike, crim- 







son, and all other clover— 







Canada 

10,279,434 

10,482,073 

18,513,745 

61.7 

78 9 

64.3 

Chile 

363,690 

88,424 

2.2 


.3 

Czechoslovakia _ 

179,441 

56,401 

581,239 

1.1 

.4 

20 

Franre 

1,661,501 

1, 569, 395 

6,080,806 

10.0 

11.8 

21.1 

Germany 

3, 335, 442 

303,289 

3,431,992 

20.0 

2.3 

5 0 

Italy.. 

457, 672 


17,600 

2.7 


.1 

Poland 

6, 633 

C4, 953 

53,484 

(0 

. 6 

.2 

United Kingdom . . . _ 

96,450 

475, 639 

935, 547 

.6 

3.6 

3.2 

Other countries 

282,940 

341, 708 

1, 101,301 

1.7 

2.5 

3.8 

Total 

1 16, 663, 103 

13. 293. 45S 

28,804,133 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sugar, raw, cano: 

Central America 

43, 738, 777 

68, 980, 024 

33, 196,167 

.5 

8 

.4 

Cuba 

7,720,255,237 

8, 041, 592, 152 

6, 515, 263, 383 

91.2 

92. 1 

86.5 

Dominican Republic 

93,067,270 

3, 479, 673 

78, 190, 621 

1.1 

(0 

1.0 

Dutch East Indies 

6,914 

1,242 

9, 845, 490 

(0 

G) 

.1 

Hongkong 

571, 774 

2,747, 611 

6fJ4, 623 

0) 

(1) 

0) 

Mexico 

42,711,737 

29,953, 811 

61, 522, 604 

.6 

.3 

,8 

Other South America 

7,537,218 

4, 354, 242 

50, 000, 719 

.1 

(') 

.7 

Peru 

177,600 

8, 791, 816 

104, 790, 491 

0) ! 

.1 

1.4 

Philippine Islands 

538,469,767 

553, 232, 644 

630,852,325 

6.4 1 

83 

8.4 

Other countries 

17,792,252 

20,354,812 

45,673,634 

.2 

.4 

.7 

Total 

8,464,328,546 

8,733,488,027 , 

7,529,999,817 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tea: 







British East Indies 

21,394,828 

19,861,220 

23,053,328 

24.8 

20.5 

224 

Canada 

677,483 

791, 745 

705, 650 

.8 

.8 

,7 

China 

16,211,659 

13, 507, 750 

18,535,792 

18.8 

14.0 

17,6 

Dutch East Indies 

6,674,097 I 

8, 666, 908 

8,672,748 

7.7 

9.0 

8.2 

Japan 

26,639,127 

36, 974, 918 

34,297,049 

30.9 

37.2 

325 

United Kingdom 

11,293,042 

15, 645, 681 

17, 777, 316 

13.1 

16.1 

16.9 

Other countries 

3,251,713 

2, 330, 386 

1,732,893 

3.9 

2.4 

1.7 

Total 

86,141,940 

96, 668, 608 

105,374,776 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 


1 Less than a 06 per cent. 
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Table 685. OTigin of ''principal agricultural products imported into the United 
‘ S tales, * 1 922—1 Continued 




Year ended June 30 





1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 i 

! 

1 1924 

vegetable products— continued 







Tobacco, leaf (unmanufactured) : 

British South Africa 

Pounds 
23,090 
928, 357 

Pounds 

2 

Pounds 

Perct. 

PerefJ 
• 4 1 

Per ct 

Bulgaria 

296,027 

1, 646, 617 

ao 

Canada 

63,818 

67,085 

292,291 

.1 

.1 

.6 

CMna 

287, 510 

217, 649 

102,639 

i .4 

.3 

.2 

Cuba 

21,401, 159 

23, 188, 132 

18, 297, 567 

1 32.8 

3L4 

349 

Dominican Republic 

192,542 

662 

'550 

.3 

0) 


Dutch East Indies 

172,041 

119,016 

19,431 

; *3 

.2 

hi 

Egypt 

88,968 

81,617 

48,464 

f .1 

.1 

,1 

Greece 

M 26, 800, 505 
2,647,612 

M 27, 945, 126 

12; 887, 644 

41.1 

37.9 

246 

Germany - 

2,481,680 

3,215,890 

4.1 

: 3.4 

61 

Hongkong 

16, 710 

10,316 

286,604 


i 0 

.5 

Mexico 

3,415 

29,738 

2,455 

hi 

hi 

(0 

Netherlands : 

5,459,354 

9,700,553 

6,327,453 

84 

13.1 

121 

Persia 

79.800 

6,606 

20,337 

.1 

0) 

0 

Philippine Islands 

527,882 

1,924,196 

1, 145, 101 

.8 

a 6 

2.2 

Turkey in Asia 

11,325 

1,284,647 

1,349,916 

(0 

1.7 

26 

Turkey in Europe 

4,795,334 

4,580,140 

1,052,244 

7.4 

6.2- 

29 

Uiited Kingdom 

1,246,420 

614,788 

615,801 

2.1 

.8 

1.2 

Other countries 

479, 595 

1,248,467 

5, 169, 212 

.6 

1.8 1 

9.9 

Total 

65,225,437 

73,796, 147 

62, 380, 106 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

India rubber, crude: 







Brasil 

21, 125, 055 

30,771,672 

23, 634, 637 

3.7 

a9 

3.8 

British East Indies 

379,810,088 : 

547,799,814 

379,604 

416,837,321 

66.8 

68.7 

67.5 

Canada 

54335 

98,562 

(») 

C) 

0 

Dutch East Indies 

72,924828 

113,302,153 

115,233,963 

12.8 

14.2, 

A 7 

Prance 

995,282 

2,742^-632 

1,310,209 

.2 

.3 

.2 

Merioo - I 

349,471 

144,253 

32,756 

.1 

(») 

0 

Netherlands 

21,652,700 

10,824162 

3,610,487 

3.8 

1.4 i 


Other South America 

743,925 

^033,793 

3,097,943 

.1 

.3 

.5 

Peru 

286,177 1 

4574,697 

764,401 

.1 

.2 

.1 

- Portugal - 

1,396,078 i 

10,748 

75,883 

.2 

(^) 

'■t.7 

United Kingdom 

62,728,626 i 

75,700,650 ! 

47,518,200 

11.0 

9.5 

Other countries 

6, 317, 863 ' 

12,374,081 

4,992,545 

1.2 

L5 

.9 

Total 

568,381,428 

797,665,149 

617,101,807 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Wood; 







Cabinet wood, mahogany— 







British Africa — 

16,106 

8,464 

10,059 

40.3 

19.7 

21.4 

Central America - — . 

16,497 

17,576 

22; 647 

41.2 

41.0 

4a2 

Prench Africa (including 




Algeria and Tunis) 

1, 161 

6,307 

6,974 

2l9' 

14 7 

127 

Mexico J 

3,163 

5,221 

2,906 

7.9 

ia2 

a2 

United Kingdom 

1,430 

3,923 

2,897 

ao 

9.1 

ai 

Other countries 

4646 

1,405 

2,402 

4.1 

as 

&3 

Total 

4(i,003 

42,895 

46,975 ' 

loao 

loao 

loao 


Biyision of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. Compiled from Monthly Sninmarles of 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1923 and 1924, Bureau foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

^ Less than 0.05 per eent, ^ Inclodes Qreeee to A^a* 


29283'— TBK 1924 ^70 
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Tabui 686,— Foreign trade of the UnUed Staiea in agricultural ■products: Comparcdm 

summary, 1$01-19S4 


Year ended 
June 30 

Agricultural exports * 

Agricultural 
imports 1 

1 

Excess of 
agricultu- 
ral exports 
(+) or of 
imports 
(-) 

Forest products 

Domestic 

For- 

eign 

Total 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
all im- 
ports 

Exports 

Im- 

ports 

Excess 
ol ex- 
pjrts 
(+)orof 
im|)oits 

Total 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
ml ex- 
ports 

Do- 

mestic 

For- 

eign 


Thou- 

Per 

Thm- 

ThOVr 

Per 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thw- 

Tftoii- 

Thou- 


8av4s 

cent 

sands 

sands 

cent 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

smds 

1901 

951,028 

65.2 

11,293 

391.931 

47.6 

+570,990 

65,36‘i 

3,509 

67.144 

+1,825 

1902 

857,114 

63.2 

10,308 

413,745 

45.8 

+453,677! 

48,929 

3,809 

59,187 

-6,649 

1903 

878,481 

ai 

13,5051 

456,199 

44.5 

+435,787; 

68,734 

2,S65 

71,i/8 

-9,879 

1904 

859,160 

59.5 

12,625 

461,436 

46i6 

-H10,350 

70,086 

4,177 

79,619 

-5,368 

1906 

826,905 

53.4 

12,317 

553,851 

49.6 

+285,370 

63,199 

3,790 

: 92,681 

-25,691 

1906 

976, W7 

56.7 

10,866 

554,176 

46.2 

! +432,728 

76,975 

4,809 

96,462 

-14,678 

1907 

l,a)4,406 

56.9 

11,614 

626,837 

43.7 -i-439,182 

92.949 

5,500 

122,4211 

-23,972 

1908 

1,017,396 

55.5 

10,299 

539,690 

46.2. 4-488,005 

90,862 

4,570 

97,733 

-2,801 

1909 

, 903,238 

65,1 

9.585 

688,613 

48.7' +274,210 

72.442! 

4,983 

m,920 

-45,496 

MIO 

' 871,158 

60.9 

14,470 

687,509 

4t2| +198,119 

85,03li 

9,802 

178,872 

-84,040 

1911 

1,630,794 

51.2 

14,665 

680,206 

44.5 -1-365,254 

103,039' 

7,587 

162.312' 

-51,686 

1912 

1,030,627 

48.4 

12,108 

783,467 

47.4 H-279,277 

108, m 

6,413 

1?2,523 

-57,988 

191S 

l,i9a.652 

46.3 

16,039 

815,301 

45.01 -1-323.381 

124,838 

7,432 

180,502 

-18,235 

1914 

1,113,974 

47.8 

17,729 

924,247 

48.8! +207,450 

106,979 

4,518 

155,261 

-43,765 

1913 

1,475,938 

5i3 

34,429 

1 910,786 

a 4, +599,571 

62,554 

5,089 

lo5,849 

-108,207 

1916 

1, £18, 071 

sas 

i ^088 

i 1,189,708 

sill +370,454 

08,166 

4,301 

252,851 

-180,331 

1917 

1.968,253 

t 31. C 

i 37,64( 

1,404,972 

52.8' +60(^921 

08,919' 11.172 

322.699 

-242,609 

m 

. 2,2!!( 16f 

1 39. 1 

39,563 1,618,874 

1 65.0' +701,144 

: 87,181' 6,066 

335,033 

-241,787 

ito 

. 3,573,018 5J.(j 

1 103,030 I,7b8,x91 

, 67.1+1, 915, 26? 

1 113,275 

e,oo4 

293,781 

-174.501 

1920 

. 3, SOI >11 

48.6 

i 122.598 3,129,659 

1 69.7 +854,466 

1, 100,049 

11,026 

508,110 

-307,334 

1921 

. 1 , iif 4a s 

.1 87,019 1,^41, S37I 53.1, -1-752, 523 141, 876 

7,805 

343,141 

-193,460 

1922 

. 1,215 

. 51 S 

40.783 

: 1.282,8801 49.2' 4-673,769 91,115 

5,120 

245,471 

-146,239 

1923 

1.700,10.8 

46.3 

43,359 

11,005,2451 50 4 -62,718,129,982 

! 6,989 

405,725 

-268,754 

1921 2 


' 41 2 

1 

57,040j 1,:16,74 j4 

48.3 +207, b03 162,789 

1 6,642 

374,339 

-204,908 


Division of leal and HistorlGctl Researcli. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United Stats'^, 1901-1018, and Monthly Summaries of Fore'gn Commerce of the United States, 
June, 1920-1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. iJl t alues are gold. 

1 N ot including forest products. a Preliminary, 
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Table 687 . — Fruit stocks, rose stocks, bidbs, and tree seeds: Im'ports, by countries 
of origin, year ended June SO, 1922-1924'^ 


Country 

Fruit stock 

Bose stocks 

Bulbs 1 Tree seeds 




■ 

■ 




1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Australia - 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thovr 

sands 

Thou- 

smds 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

1,G00 

lbs. 

58 

4 

t,000 

lbs. 

29 

4 

1,000 

lbs. 

26 

6 

Austria 










Azores 







19 

28 


Belgium 




2 







Bernixda 






179 

312 

569 


0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 


Brazil 







. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

» 

1 

1 










1 

nhiifl._ 


2 







China- 







1,279 

i,4^ 

fJubaL-- 

174 






ESSSyS 









1 

1 

39 

2 











0 

0 

30 

2 

0 

Bngiand 

i^ance 

Qernnny.,,-— 

(*) 

18,079 

0 

17,538 

150 

2,914 

0 

23,126 

64 

322 

1,872 

2,432 



339 

42,311 

12,628 

132,386 

44Q 

40,6^ 
18, 130 

149,476 

I 

3 

(3) 

Netherlands. -- 
Twvland 

1,160 

■ 

2,886 

161 

4,403 

156 

Italy 

Japan 

906 

4^ 

5 ^ 

388 

7,234 


0 

12 

2 

17 

i 

18 

TiiiYemburg 




1 



Poland 









1 

1 

0 

Rflot.lATid 




40 

mm 












0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

(») 



2 

<*) 








Sweden 






S 


0 

S 

West Indies 









Ail ptliftra 

' (2) 

(*) 








i 1 








\ i- 


I'&<3eral Horticultwal Board. 

^ does Qot include the comparatlYely small qaaotlMes of bulbs aod o^r plants imported und^ 
special permits. '* 

» Less than 6CKL 
3 than 5Q0 pounds. 












MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
CROP SUMMARY 

Table 688. — Acreage, production, and farm value, 192S-1924 


Crop 

.Acreage 

Production 

Farm value Dee. 1 

Per 

acre 

Total 

Unit 

Per 

unit 

Total i 



Acra 




Bolls. 

Dollars 

Htym _ 

. 1922- 

102,846,000 

28.3 

2,906,020,000 

Bushel- 

0.668 

1, 910,776,000 


1923- 

lOA 32^000 

29.3 

3,063,657,000 

—do 

.726 

2,217,229,000 


1924- 

105,012,000 

23.2 

2.436,613,000 

—do 

.987 

2,405,448,000 


1922.. 

42,358,000 

13.8 

686,878,000 

—do 

1.047 

614,399,000 


1923- 

39,518,000 

14 6 

571,959,000 

—do. 

.961 

543,710,000 


1924- 

36,438,000 

16,2 

590,037,000 

—do 

1.321 

. 779,610,000 

Spring wheat 

1922- 

19,959,000 

14.1 

280,720,000 

—do 

.923 

259,013,000 


1923- 

20,141,000 

11.2 

225,422,000 

—do 

.853 

192,2$3,000 


1924- 

17,771,000 

15.9 

282,636,000 

...do 

L263 

367,086,000 

All wheat 

1922- 

62, 317, OOO 

13.9 

867,598,000 

...do 

1.007 

873,412^000 


1923- 

69,659,000 

13 4 

797,381,000 

...do 

.923 

736,993,000 


1924- 

54,209,000 

16.1 

872,673,000 

—do 

1.302 

1, 136, 696,000 

Oats - __ 

1922— 

40, 790, 000 

29.8 

1,215,803,000 

...do— 

.394 

478,948,000 


1923- 

40,981,000 

31.9 

1,305,883,000 

...do—. 

.414 

641, 137,000 


1924- 

42,452,000 

36.3 

1, 541,900,000 

...do 

.480 

* 739,496,000 

Barley.- 

1022 

7,317,000 

24.9 

182,068,000 

.—do 

.625 

, 95,560,000 


1923- 

7,835,000 

25.2 

197,681,000 

—do 

.541 

. 107,038,000 


1924- 

7,086,000 

26.6 

187,875,000 

-.do 

.731 

137,270,000 

Eye 

1922- 

6,672,000 

15.6 

103,362,000 

—do 

.685 

70,841,000 


1923- 

5,171,000 

12.2 

63,077,000 

...do 

.650 

40,971,000 


1924- 

4,173,000 

15.2 

63,446,000 

—do 

1.073 

68,061,000 

Buckwheat 

1922- 

764,000 

19.1 

14,564,000 

—do 

.885 

12,889,000 


1923- 

739,000 

18.9 

13,965,000 

...do 

.933 

13,029,000 


1924.. 

816,000 

19.6 

15,956,000 

...do 

1.030 

16,441,000 

Flaxseed 

1922- 

1,113,000 

9.3 

10,376,000 

...do. 

2.116 

21,941,000 


1923- 

2,01i000 

8 5 

17,080,000 

—do 

2.107 

36,951,000 


1921.. 

3,289,000 

9.2 

30,173,000 

.-do—- 

2.273 

68,611,000 

Eice 

1922.. 

1,055,000 

39.2 

41,405,000 

...do 

.931 

38,662; 000 


1923- 

896,000 

37.7 

33,717,000 

—do 

1.102 

37,150,000 


1924.. 

89^000 

38.1 

33,956,000 

...do. 

1.380 

' -47,063,000 

Potatoes 

1922- 

A307,000 

105.3 

453,396,000 

...do 

.581 

263,365,000/ 


1923-. 

3,816,000 

109.0 

416,105,000 

...do 

.781 

324,889,000 


1924.. 

3,662,000 

124.2 

454,784,000 

...do 

.643 

292,481,000 

Sweet potatoes 

1922- 

1,117,000 

97.9 

109,394,000 

...do 

.771 

84,296,000 


1923.. 

993,000 

97 9 

97,177,000 

...do 

.979 

•si? 05,091,000 


1924-1 

938,000 

76.6 

71,861,000 

...do 

1.284 

' 92,290,000 

Hay, t Aine _ . 

1922 ! 

61, 159,000 

1.67 

95,882,000 

Ton 

12.56 

1,204,101,000 


1923-. 

59,868,000 

1.49 

89,250,000 

...do 

lA 13 

1,261,486,000 


1924- 

61,454.000 

1.59 

97,970,000 

—do 

13. 82 

1,35^ 789,000 

Hay, wild, 

1922- 

15,871,000 

1.02 

16. 131,000 

...do 

7.14 

115,176,000 


1923.. 

15.656,000 

1. 12 

17,361,000 

...do 

7.88 

136,734,000 


1924.. 

li 031, 000 

.97 

14,480,000 

...do 

7.86 

1L3,859,000 

All hay 

1922- 

77,030,000 

1.46 

112,013,000 

...do 

11.78 

1, 319,277,000 


1923.. 

75,424.000 

1.41 

106, 611, 000 

...do 

13. 12 

1.398,220,000 


1924- 

76,385,000 

1.47 

112,450,000 

...do 

13.05 

1,467,648,000 

Tobacco * 

1922- 

1,695,000 

736 

1,246,837,000 

Pound.. 

.232 

289,248,000 


1923- 

1,877,000 

807 

1,515,110,000 

...do 

.199 

301,096,000 


1924- 

1,720,000 

722 

1,242,623,000 

...do 

.206 

256,346,000 

Cotton 

- 1922,. 

33,036,000 

*141. 3 

*9,762,069 

Bale 

*.238 

1,161,946,000 


1923- 

37,123,000 

*13a6 

*10,139,671 

...do 

2.310 

1,571,816,000 


1924- 

40,115,000 

*156.8 

13,153,000 

—do 

*.226 

1,487,225,000 

Cottonseed 

1922 



*4,33^000 

Ton 

4a 18 

174,220,000 


1923-. 



*4,502,000 

-.do 

46.92 

206,732,000 


1924- 



5,840,000 

_..do 

33.57 

196,049,000 

Cloverseed 

1922- 

1, 170, 000 

1.7 

1,965,000 

Bushel- - 

9 38 

18,332,000 


1923- 

776,000 

L6 

1,228,000 

...do 

10 76 

13,218,000 


1924- 

747, 000 

1.3 

977,000 

...do 

13.68 

13,362,000 

Sugar beets 

1922- 

530,000 

9.77 

5,183,000 

Ton 

7.91 

41,016,000 


1923- 

657,000 

10.68 

7,006,000 

...do 

8.99 

62,965,000 


1924.. 

842,000 

8.90 

7,494,000 

—do 

7.08 

63,090,000 

Beet sugar 

1922- 

530,000 

1.27 

675,000 

do 




1923- 

657,000 

L34 

881,000 

-.do 




1924- 

842,000 

L29 

1,087.000 

—do— 




1 See detailed crop tables for date to which prices refer. 

* Pounds, or per pound, 

3 Bureau of the Census. Intludes that portion of the cotton grown la Lower California (old Mexico) 
that is ginned in the United States. 

* Price for 1922 and 1923, weighted average; 1924, Nov. 15. 

• Prindj^ producing States. 

• Indudmg Deets grown m Canada for factories in the United States. 
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Table 688. — Acreage, proAucHon, and farm value, 19SS-19Si — Continued 


Crop 


* 

Production 


Farm value Dec. 1 

Acreage 

Per 

acre 

Total 

Unit 

Per 

unit 

Total 

/ 


Acres 

■i 



DoZfe. 

Dollars 

Dane sugar (La) 

.1922.. 

241,000 


295,000 

Ton. 




1923., 

217,000 


362^000 

.-_do* 




1924.. 

180,000 


105; 000 

.-.do 



Maple sugar and syrup 







(as sugar) 

.1922., 

7 16,274,000 

72.11 

34,263,000 

Pound-- 

«.220 

7,538,000 


1923,. 

7 IS, 291, COO 

72,19 

33,533,000 

...do 

*.253 

8,484,000 


1924.. 

7 15,407,000 

72.20 

35,302,000 

—do 

«.261 

9,214,000 

Sorghum sirup 

.1922.. 

447,000 

81.6 

36,440,000 

Gallon.. 

.710 

25,855,000 


1923.. 

380,000 

84.2 

32,001,000 

-.-do 

.862 

27,595,000 


1924.. 

404,000 

67.7 

27,339,000 

—-do 

1 .946 

25,869,000 

Peanuts ^ 

.1922.. 

1,006,000 

630 

633,114,000 

Pound— 

.047 

29,613,000 


1923-. 

896,000 

723 

647,762,000 

...do 

.068 

43,918,000 


1924.. 

986,000 

625 

616,200,000 

—.do—..- 

.062 

37,981,000 

Beans, dry, edible i * 

.1922.. 

1,079,000 

11.9 

12,793,000 

Bush^— 

3.74 

47,843,000 


1923.. 

1,323,000 

12.1 

36,037,000 

—do 

3.65 

58.566,000 


1924.. 

1,383,000 

9.7 

13,411,000 

— -do 

3.71 

49,795^000 

Grain sorghums i ® 

.1922.. 

6,064,000 

17.9 

90,524,000 

--do 

.878 

79,503,000 


1923.. 

6,792,000 

IS. 3 

105,835,000 

.—do 

.940 

99,473,000 


1924.. 

6,085,000 

22.6 

114,231,000 

--do 

.853 

97,405,000 

Broomcorn 

.1922.. 

275,000 

2271 

37,300 

1 Ton 

219.46 

8,186,000 


1923.. 

636,000 

2 303 

81,153 

—do 

16a 06 

32,989,(300 


1924.. 

442,000 

2343 

75,832 

...do 1 

94. 21 

7,144,000 

Hops * 

.1922.. 

23,400 

1,186 

27,744,000 

Pound..! 

.086 

2,383,000 


1923-. 

18,440 

1,071 

19, 751, 000 

—.do 1 

.188 

3,722,000 


1924.. 

i 20,350 

1,245 

25, 333, OOO ! 

.—do 

.103 

2,620,000 

Cowpeas i 

,.1922.. 

1,344,000 

9.2 

» 19, 960, 000 1 

Bushel— 

1.68 

33,410,000 


1923.. 

1,273,000 

9.7 

® 19, 090, 000 

—do..... 

1.95 1 

37,225,000 


1924.. 1 

1,094,000 

8.0 

•14, 352, OX) 

...do 

2.36 

33,874,000 

Soybeans i 

..1922..’ 

314,000 

13,8 

•5,832,000 

—.do 

1.90 

11,065,000 


■"1923.. 

492.000 

14.5 

•8,944^000 

—do 

2.02 

3S,06a000 


1924.. 

613,000 

11.9 

•9,567,000 

—do 

2.30 

21,940,000 

Vel'P'et _ _ 

..1922.. 

64^000 

,53 

• sliooo 

Ton 

17.38 

8^897,000 


1923-. 

620,000 

.52 

•474,000 

-—do 

19.73 

9,353,000 


1924.. 

673,000 

.47 

•474,000 

—do 

19.35 

9.171*000 

Asparagus 1 

..1922.. 

32,860 

123 

4,041,000 

Crate. 

2.46 

9,945,000 


1923.. 

42,060 

139 

5,854,000 

_..do 

2.58 

15,081,000 


1924.. 

49,420 

136 

6,761,000 

—do 

2.26 

15,182,000 

BeATIS?, J?Ylflpl 

1922 . 

49, 550 

1,6 

79, 600 

Ton— _ 

12a 70 

9 606.0^ 


1923.* 

61,280 

1,6 

100,300 

.—do 

138.60 

13,892,000 


1924.. 

76,390 

L4 

104,500 

—.do 

113.72 

ll,S84.000 

(Ifthhagfi 1 

..1922.. 

133,830 

ai 

1,089,000 

do 

12.20 

13,2^000 


1923.. 

104,880 

7.7 

806,700 

—do- 

22.27 

17,939,000 


1924.. 

109,960 

8.8 

973,000 

...do 

16.14 

15,705,000 

Cantaloupes i 

..1922.. 

103,300 

124 

12,806,000 

Crate.— 

Z23 

28,861,000 


1923.. 

84,160 

140 

11,746,000 

___do 

2.00 

23,601,000 


1924.. 

89,700 

154 

A 789, OOO 

—do- 

1.47 

20,230,000 

ti 

1 

S 

5 

O 

..1922.. 

9,250 

280 

2,589,000 

...do 

2.13 

5,517,000 


1923.. 

11,680 

287 

3,322,000 

...do 

L59 

5,284,000 


1924.. 

13, 190 

266 

3;614,000 

—do 

1.45 

5, KB, 000 

Gfilftry 1 

..1922.. 

17,230 

267 

4,601,000 

___do 

2.29 

10,519,000 


1923.. 

19,760 

270 

6,333,000 

—do. 

2.40 

12,804,000 


1924.. 

21,380 

286 

6,114,000 

—do. 

2.57 

16,742,000 

Corn, s’9feet i 

-.1922.. 

197,600 

2l4 

474,700 

Ton 

10.99 

5, 21^000 


1923.. 

250,850 

2.4 

590,600 

—do 

12.38 

7,313,000 


1924.. 

299,410 

L7 

500,600 

—do 

14.19 

7,100,000 

f 

o 

-.1922.. 

82,200 

108 

8,867,000 

Bushel.. 

1.34 

11,856,000 


1923.. 

91,960 

83 

7,671,000 

—do- — - 

L76 

A482,(IOO 


1924-. 

129,680 

62 

8,058,000 

—do 

L52 

12,268,000 

tiOttTlftftl , . __ 

-.1922., 

44,900 

241 

A 829, 000 

Crate... 

L4S 

15,984,000 


1923.. 

67,990 

243 

Alls, 000 

—do 

1.24 

17,515,000 


1924.. 

63,060 

217 

13,663,000 

—do 

L21 

16,553,000 

Oniftiis ^ 

-.1922.. 

63,290 

2^ 

18,763,000 

Bu^^.. 

.85 

15,876,000 


1923-. 

61,940 

279 

17,306,000 

—-do — 

L35 

23,00,000 


1924.. 

59,900 

294. 

17,627,000 

^.-do 

.95 


Peas, green 1 

—1922.. 

171,800 

LI 

181,700 

Ton...., 

62.60 



1923.. 

206,690 

.9 

180,100 

...do 

. 67,07 



1924-. 

241,620 

LI 

259,200 

—do™. 

64,70 


Potatoes, early 1 1® 

—1922.. 

311,930 

116 

36,198,000 

Bushel.. 


'' ' " 


1923 

^1,740 

93 

2&2A600 

..jdo.— 




19241! 

! 307,640 

134 

41,17^000 


tm ' 



I See detailed crop tables for date to wbich prices ref« 
P Principal producii]^ States. ' 
f Trees tapped, or per tree. 

8 Mar. 15. , ^ 

• See detailed crop tables for explanation. 

Induded in iwtatofis. not in totals. 
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Table 688. — Acreage, production, and farm vaim, 1922-1924 — Continued 


Crop 


Spinach ^ 

Stiawberries i 

Tomatoes i 

Watennelons ^ 

Cranbenies^s 

Apples, total 

Apples, commercial - 

Peaches ^ 

Pears i 

Grapes * 

Oranges (2 States)-.. 

Total 


Production 


Farm value Doc. 1 


For 

acre 


Total 


Unit 


Per 

unit 


Total 


Acres 


mis. 


\ 

Dollars 


-1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
,,1922.. 

1923.. 
1924-. 

..1922„ 

1923.. 

1924.. 
..1922.. 

1923-. 

1924.. 

,.1922.. 

1923- 

1924- 


23,760 

2.9 

30,650 

3.1 

33,600 

3.1 

132,800 

1,961 

148,360 

1,728 ' 

146,750 

1,819 

346,420 

4.8 

409,890 

12 

469,860 

3.7 

211 , oeo 

11337 

157,350 

11272 

168,230 

11296 

25.000 

22.4 

28,000 

23.3 

28,000 

18.7 


.1922.. 

1923., 

1924., 
.1922. 

1923., 

1924., 
.1922., 

1923., 
1924. 
.1922., 

1923. 

1924. 
.1922. 

1923. 

1924. 
.1922. 


67,900 

95,800 

105,400 

260.403.000 

256.409.000 

266.951.000 

1.658.000 
1,723,200 
1,718,900 

71,128 

42,734 

49,765 

560.000 

652.000 

523.000 

202.702.000 

202.842.000 

179.443.000 

31.945.000 

35.936.000 

28.701.000 

55.852.000 

45.382.000 

51.679.000 

20.700.000 

17.845.000 

17.961.000 

2.076.000 

2.227.000 

1.777.000 

30.200.000 


Ton 

69.53 

—do 

66.44 

...do 

66.20 

Quart. - 

.16 

- do 

,15 

...do 

.13 

Ton 

30.33 

—do..*... 

33.46 

—do 

31.79 

Car 

155.00 

—do 

249.00 

.. do 

171.00 

Barrel - - 

10.18 

...do 

7.15 

...do 

9.88 

Bushel-- 

.986 

...do. — 

1.019 

—do 

1. 183 

Barrel... 

2.93 

—do 

2.91 

—do 

3.67 

Bushel. - 

1.338 

—do .... 

1.307 

-.do 

1.275 

...do 

1.060 

—do 

1.209 

...do 

1.408 

Ton 

47.76 

...do 

31.88 

..do 

41.47 

1 Box 

2.10 


1923- 

1921. 


36.500.000 ...do 

35.400.000 ...do 


1.78 

1.82 


4.721.000 

5.407.000 

6.977.000 

38.354.000 

38.258.000 

35.292.000 

60.293.000 
57,66^000 

64.641.000 

10.991.000 

10.645.000 

8.503.000 

5.702.000 

4.664.000 

5.165.000 

199.848.000 

200.096.000 

212.193.000 

93.636.000 

104.656.000 

105.259.000 

74.717.000 

62.026.000 

65.914.000 

21.943.000 

21.570.000 

25.357.000 

99.167.000 

71.009.000 

73.70.5.000 

63.310.000 

64.940.000 
64,290^000 


.1922.. 

1923- 

1921. 


353,835,250 

355.597,730 

355,217,400 


7,816,02(1000 

8.727.019.000 

9.477.752.000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

i See detailed crop tables for date to which prices refer. 
4 Principal producing States. 

Number. 
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Table 689. — Crop acreages, aggregates, hg States, 1922-1924 


Stat*^ 

Acreage of 19 crops 

Per cent 
of total 
acreage . 
in speci- ! 
fiedcropsii 

Total acreage oi all crops 
(theoretical) 


1922 

1923 

1924 

t 

1022 { 

1923 ! 

1924 


im 

1,000 

1,000 

! 

1 

1 

1.000 1 

1,000 

i,m 


acres 

acres 

acres 

Per cent 

acres 

acres 

ac^ns 

Maine 

1, 537 

1,547 

1,554 

96 

1,601 

l,Cli 

1,619 

New Hampshire 

523 

612 

516 

94 

656 

545 

549 

Vermont- 

1, 139 

1,140 

1,159 

93 

1,225 

1,226 

1,248 

Massachusetts 

567 

571 

570 

86 

659 

€64 

663 

Bhode Island 

63 

61 

62 

84 

75 

73 

74 

Connecticut 

476 

473 

474 

88 

I 541 

538 

539 

New York 

8,128 

8,081 

8,086 

91 

1 8,932 

8,880 

8,886 

New Jersey. 

902 

898 

897 

86 

' 1,049 

1,044 

1,043 

Pennsylvania 

7,781 

7,688 

7,521 

410 

97 

8,022 

7,926 

7,754 

Delaware 

419 

412 

; 89 

471 

463 

461 

Maryland 

Virginia 

1,805 

4,578 

1,806 

1,746 

91 

1,984 
4,923 j 

1,9S5 

4,963 

1,919 

4,616 

4,383 

93 

4,713 

"West Virginia 

1,927 

1,908 

1,802 

95 

' 2,028 1 

2,008 

1,897 

North Carolina 

6,789 

0,989 

6,852 

94 

7,233 

7, 435 

7.289 

South Oarolina 

5,278 

5,288 

5,312 

92 

5,737 

1 5, 74S 

5,774 

Georgia 

9.580 

9,304 

8,828 

94 

10,191 

9,898 

«,391 

Florida 

1,398 

1,273 

11,374 

1,253 

89 

1,346 

11,914 

1,430 

1,408 

Ohio 

11, 657 

11, 144 ! 

97 

11, 726 

11,489 

Indiana 

11, 473 

11,371 

11,010 

96 

11,951 

1 1.845 

11,469 

Bliuols 

20, 171 

20.291 

19.998 

97 

20,795 

20,919 

20,616 

Michigan 

9,030 

8.899 

8,876 

93 

9,710 

9,509 

0,544 

Wisconsin 

9, 079 

9,638 

9,503 

90 

10,754 

10,709 

10,559 

Minnesota 

10,963 1 

17,213 

17,303 

96 

17,670 

17,961 

18,024 

Iowa 1 

21, 069 i 

21, 132 

20,950 

97 

21,721 

21, 786 

21. 598 

Missouri ! 

14, COS 

14,725 

14,183 

§6 

16, 175 

16,339 

14,774 

North Dakota 

19,184 

19.775 

20^060 

96 

. 19,983 

20^590 

2^896 

South Dakota 

15, 596 
18,234 

15,498 

15,450 

98 

15,914 

18,798 

15.814 

15,765 

Nebraska 

18,367 

18,128 

97 

18,935 

18^689 

Kansas. 

21, 154 

29,503 

21,432 

5,663 

93 

22,746 

22; 046 

23,045 

Kentucky 

5,868 

5,990 

95 

6,177 

6,305 

5,856 

Tennessee 

6,657 

6,514 

6,445 

ftl 

7,315 

7,168 

7,082 

Alabama 

! 7,885 

7,635 

7,687 

93 

8,478 

8,266 

Mississippi 

6,642 

6,267 

6,190 

96 

6,919 

6,528 

6,448 

Louisiana 

3,820 

3,914 

4yl20 

91 

4,19S 

4,301 

4, ,527 

Texas 

23,778 

25,464 

26,930 

92 

25,846 

27,678 

29,272 

Oklahoma 

14,268 

14i616 

15 179 

03 

15,342 

15,716 

6,746 

16,322 

Arkansas 

0,364 

6,274 

6,618 

93 

6,843 

7,116 

Montana 

6,672 

6,645 

6,904 

87 

7,669 

7,523 

7,936 

Wyoming 

1,552 

1,606 

1,597 

90 

1,724 

6,200 

1,794 

1,774 

7,081 

Colorado 

5,270 

5,779 

6,019 

86 

6,799 

New Mexico 

830 

988 

1,102 

78 

1,076 


1,413 

Arizona 

454 

478 

513 

85 

534 

m 

004 

Utah 

1,078 

1,073 

1,946 

$8 

1,^5 

1,219 

1,180 

Nevada 

305 

395 

348 

98 

403 

4m 

333 

Idaho ...... 

2,703 

2,706 

3,923 

2,843 

2,586 

3,783 

2,825 

91 

2,970 

%m 


Washington — 

3,929 

3,800 

6,264 

86 

4,569 

3,600 

4,562 

%m 

Oregon 

so 

3,564 

a 531 

California ® 

6,037 

3,r32 

75 

7,019 

6,716 

4,976 

United States 

, 347,816 

349,428 

34^649 

98l8 

371,711 

373,687 

872; 082 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Estimated total acreage of 3ft eropo^-eoni, wheat, eats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, potato^ sweet potatoes, tobacco, flax, rice, all hay, cotton, pefitnttts, kaSrs, beans, 
broomcorn, hops, and cranberries. 


3 Based on census proportions- in IftlQ. ^ ^ 

* Includes cotton acreage in Lower California (13^000 acres in 1922, 150,(XXl acres ha 112^ ana MMOwaoroa 
In 1924). 
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Table 690 . — Irrigaied land: Area, by States, 1909 and 1919 


State 

Area irrigated (acres) 

Per cent ot total 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

Arizona — .. - — - 

320,051 

467,566 

2.2 

24 

Arkansas. - - 

27,753 

143,946 

-2. 

.8 


2, 664, 104 
2,792,032 
1, 430, 848 

37,479 
380,200 
1,679,084 
255, 950 
701,833 

461, 718 

10.248 
4,388 

686. 129 

63.248 

461.130 
999,410 ' 
334,378 1 

1,133,302 

4,219,040 

3,348,386 

2,488,806 

47,312 
464,882 
1, 681,729 
442,690 
561,447 

538,377 
12,072 
2,969 
986, 162 
100,682 

586, 120 
1,371,661 
529,899 

18.5 

220 


19.3 

17.4 

Idaho 

9.9 

13.0 

■fTftTISpS.. 

.3 

.2 

T.niHHia-nft 

2.6 

24 

Mnrjtfi'nft _ _ 

11.6 

28 

Nebraska 

1.8 

23 

Nevada 

4.9 

2 9 

New Mexico. _ _ _ _ ..... 

3.2 

28 

North Dakota. 

.1 

,1 

Oklahoma 

(1) 1 

(0 

5.1 

Oregon 

4.8 ! 

South Dakota 

.4 

.5 

Texas 

3.1 

3 1 

Utah. 

6.9 

7.1 

Washington 

2.3 

2.8 

Wyoming 

1,207,982 

7.9 

6.3 


Total __ 

14,433,285 

19,191 716, 

100.0 

100.0 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Table 691 . — Irrigation, United States summary, 1910 and 1930 


Census of— 


1910 


1920 


Number of all forms 

Approximate Isaid area of States included 

All land in farms in States included do. 

Improved land in farms in States included do. 

Number of forms irrigated - 

Area irrigated acres. 

Area enterprises were capable of irrigating do... 

Area included in enterprises. do... 

Per cent irrigated: 

Number of aH farms 

Approximate land area. 

Land in farms 

Improved land in forms 

Excess of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated 

acres. 

Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated do. . . 

Area of irrigated land reported as available for settlement do... 

Capital invested 

Average per acre enterprises were capable of iirigatmg 

Estimated final cost of existing enterprises 

Average per acre included in enterprises 

Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre 

Irriration works; 

Number of enterprises 

Number of main ditches 

Length of main ditches miles. 

Capacity of main ditches second-feet. 

Number of lateral ditches 

Length of lateral ditches mfles. 

Number of reservoirs 

Capacity of reservoirs - acre feet. 

Number of flowing wells 

Capacity of flowing wells gallons per minute. 

Nomber of pumped wells 

Capacity of pumped weJls gallons i)er minute. 

Number of pumping plants 

Engine capacity horseiwwer..j 

Bump capacity gallons per minute 

Average lift feet 


1,776,04ft 

1,224,063,360 

416,462,547 

186,786,227 

162,723 

14,433,285 

20,285,403 

32,245,464 

9.2 

1.2 
3 5 
7.7 

5,852,118 
17, 812, 179 
(0 

$321,454,008 
$15 85 
$437, 948, 825 
$13 58 
2$1. 07 

66,858 
46, 677 
88,927 
CIS, 097 
36, 513 
30,003 
6,966 
12,602,924 
5,071 
1,345,676 
15, 9n 
7,248,099 
15,803 
361,480 
19,355,864 


1,916,391 

1,223,989,120 

605,440,954 

214,689,810 

231,641 

19,191,716 

26,020,477 

35,800,821 

12 1 
1 6 
3 8 
8.9 

6, 828, 7C1 
!•», 099, 105 
2, 257, 981 
15697, 657.328 
' $20.81 
$819,778,005 
^22 84 
$2 43 

03,298 
51,621 
103,177 
631,079 
57, 553 
66,687 
7.538 
21,246,436 
4,606 
936,057 
32,094 
16,396,549 
29,458 
748,971 
36,275,005 
41 


Divfaaon of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

1 Not reported in 1910. 

* Does not inehide cost of oi>eration and maintenance for rice growing districts in Gulf States; conse- 
figures for 1909 and 1919 are not comparable. 



btaiistica 


llOS 

Table .-^IrrigaUd acreage haM for epedfied grempe of crops, bg Stales, 


State 

Grains 
includ- 
ing kafir 
and rice 

Forage 

and 

silage 

Potatoes 

and 

sweet 

potatoes 

Other 

vege- 

tables 

Sugar 

beets 

Seeds 

(clover, 

timothy, 

alfalfa, 

etc.^ 

& 

and 

peas 

Cotton 

Other 

field 

crops 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Tdahn 

Acres 
85,332 
585,709 
462,879 
895 228 

Acres 

135,421 

882,466 

1,222,396 

678,364 

17,492 

596,928 

80,430 
300,714 
121, 110 
3,471 
220,925 

46,580 

38,301 

496,575 

202,437 

427,315 

Acres 

1,011 

35,566 

60,631 

32,044 

Acres 

3,930 

74,899 

9,298 

Acres 

56,720 i 
137,329 
32,270 
851 
7,686 

42,959 

Acres 

4,217 

2,319 

5,949 

24,306 

Acres 

1,295 

149,883 

35,468 

19,593 

Acres 

101,080 

83,963 

Acres 

isss 

Kansas 

9!iS9 

220,445 

69,765 

27,640 

84,238 

21,809 

45,586 

17,936 
216,987 
210, Ml 
70,713 
72,998 



XVX UXl uchUa w » 

Nebraska. 

4,903 

6i671 

2,823 

504 


3,330 

13,6^ 


4,706 

New kCezico 






North Dakota...!.. 

821 


2,583 

9,236 

’"7,l27" 


Oregon.. ...... 

South Dakota 

TftTrflS 

1,880 

*413 

1,156 

10,758 

8,188 

4,632 







4,010 

6,483 

1,052 

M,43g 

4,635 

2,714 

1,040 

5^386 




Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

694 

M,006 

12,199 

507 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Compiled from reports of Bureau of tb* Censns, 



Table 693. — Acreage and 'production of principal crops harvested from irrigated landy 1909 and 1919 


1106 Tearbooh of the Deparlment of AgrieuUure, 19'3J^ 




MisceUamous Agrwidtwo^ ^oiMstics 


1107 




1108 Yearlooh of the. Department of Agrimlture, 19^4 



DiYlsion of Crop wid Livestock Estimates. Compiled fiom reports of Bureau of the Census. 

1 Production of ffrapes and figs reported m pouads. « Production of oranges, lemons, and grapefruit reported in boxes. 

* Production of apples, peaches, pears, plums and primes, nherries, and apricots reported in bushels. 



Mis(^U(meom Agricvltv/rid Statistics 

Table 695. — Index numbers of ike mass of crof •production 
[Average*of 1910-1914*100] 


1109 


Year and period 

Production index 

Year and period 

Production index 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Total 

Per 

capita 

1890 


S4 

1912 

110 

109 

1891 


104 

iQia 

95 

95 



91 

ntijcWMMMlIHHHMMMMl 

107 

104 

1893 

61 

87 


iiA 

109 

1894 

62 

87 

1916 


93 

1896 

71 

99 

1917 

-fOfi 

100 

1896 

77 

104 

1918 


98 

1897 

76 


1919 


9$ 

1898: 

86 

112 

1920 

117 

104 

1899 

82 

105 


100 

88 

1900 

81 


1922 

110 

96 

1901 

74 

91 

1923 

110 

94 

1902 

91 

110 

1924 

113 

95 

1(JAS ^ 

84 




92 


1890-1894 

62.0 

90,6 


94 

107 

1895-1899 

78.0 

104.0 

1906 

99 



84,6 

101, 8 

1907-...: 

89 

97 


94 0 

102.8 

1908 

94 




100.0 

1909 

94 

99 

191&-1919 

108.0 

99.6 

1910 

97 

' 101 

1920-1924 

110.0 

95.4 

1911— 

91 

91 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Production of wheat, com, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton, each crop each year multiplied by constant price and divided 
averase aggregate of base years. 


Txble 696. — Crops: Index numbers, condition of growing crops, 19tO-lB$4 


Year 

Junel 

Jdyl 

Aug.l 

Sept. 1 

Oct.l 

Nov.l 

Year 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.l 

Sept.l 

Oct.l 

hTov.l 

1910... 



93.6 

97.2 

99.6 

99.3 

1918„ 

102.9 


98.9 

94.1 

96.6 

97,6 

1911... 

97.2 

89,3 

86.4 

84.8 

86.7 

HO 

1919„ 

.104.7 


97.8 

98,8 

98.7 

99 l 8 

1912... 

99.1 

98.8 

■TilOtiM 

104.1 

110.0 

107.7 

1920.- 

94.8 

99.7 


107.0 

106.9 

mm 

1913... 

98.9 

98.2 

96.6 

89.9 

90.3 

93.3 

192L. 

93.2 

96.4 

PH 

92.9 

9L1 

9L7 

1914... 


101.6 


97.9 

99.4 

102.3 

1922.. 

99.2 

97.9 


98.8 


96:7 

1916... 

102.3 

102.3 

103,9 

106.6 

108.9 


1923- 

95.3 

. 98.4 

97.4 

98.3 


96:1 

1916.. . 

1917.. . 

97.7 

94.2 

101.6 

97.8 


94.6 

10Z6 

m 


1924- 

92.7 

94.0 

96.1 


98S 

98.1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, index numbers of individual crops relative to a Ifhyear 
moving average of condition, weighted by States according to crop values in 1919. 

















20 Teat'hooJe of the Department of Agriculture, 19%J^ 


Table 697. — Crops: Index numbers of all crop yields, 191)1- 1 924 


State and division 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


102.0 

101.6 

118.4 

86.8 

116.2 

90.7 

99.0 

105. 9 

80,6 

05.4 

84.0 

120.8 

121.8 

New Hampshire 

119.0 

89.2 

113.8 

845 

121.8 

110.3 

105,7 

104 7 

3012 

93.8 

101 . 5 

107.8 

109, 4 

118.0 

97.7 

102.7 

97.6 

118 . « 

110.3 

97.0 

1011 

104.0 

87.0 

1)8 i 

107. 4 

108,5 

ATRS'JftChnsftits 

107.0 

95.9 

116.3 

96.5 

100.9 

105.0 

07.7 

302 f ) 

107 . 1 

92.6 

02,9 

i08.6 

101.3 

Khode Island 

98.0 

101,4 

113. 4 

92.3 

92.4 

114 3 

103. 1 

100. 6 

97.9 

95 3 

88. 6 

111 6 

106,3 


103.0 

95.9 

ni.7 

101.7 

110.6 

10T.3 

07.8 

too , 0 

103 . 6 

102.4 

01.8 

107. 1 

96.6 

New York 

105.0 

90.8 

110.7 

100 4 

107.7 

107.8 

102.4 

100. 9 

110.5 

83. 9 

108. 7 

103. 7 

109.4 

New Jersey, 

106.0 

101,2 

104.9 

lor . 1 

107.2 

102. 5 

100,0 

96. 7 

120.8 

91.7 

117,6 

88.2 

111.6 

Pennsylvania 

110.0 

98.0 

105.6 

100.8 

106.0 

100.8 

101,6 

101.9 

309.3 

94 0 

104.8 

92.3 

102.6 

N. Atlantic—. 

106.8 

95.5 

109.3 

98.9 

108.9 

104.6 

J01.2 

104.8 

107.9 

90.3 

10 - 1.1 

100.3 

107.3 

Delaware 

112.0 

97.1 

109.3 

99. 1 

100.6 

104. 1 

01. 1 

90.8 

111.2 

87.8 

307.4 

101 6 

99.4 

Maryland 

108.0 

93.3 

112.9 

99.6 

106.4 

106.0 

99.0 

98.2 

112.0 

90.2 

3016 

102. 3 

96.9 

Virginia. - 

101.0 

10G.6 

89.9 

114 5 

112.7 

108.2 

10 . 5. 3 

101 . K 

109.2 

85 . 0 

105. 4 

104.1 

04.8 

’W'esfc Virginia 

123.0 

93.3 

947 

113.0 

110.4 

103.1 

09.3 

102.4 

109.1 

91.0 

301.4 

103, 9 

101.2 

North Carolina 

102.0 

103.6 

108.1 

103.3 

95.0 

97.3 

105.9 

92.3 

ion . 6 

85.0 

03.4 

107.0 

82.2 

South Carolina 

102.0 

105 . 9 

m7 

92.3 

83.3 

102.0 

98.3 

94 3 

09.1 

71.0 

68.4 

89. 9 

72.3 

Georgia.— 

9S.0 

103.9 

111.2 

92,0 

91.6 

97.2 

90.8 

85. 1 

87.9 

73.3 

66.8 

59.7 

! 96.5 

ISloci'da 

lOG 

111.1 

112.0 

iOO.5 

95,4 

94.5 

98.8 

92.3 

06.5 

90.6 

110.2 

100.6 

! 302.0 

S. Atlantic 

303.6 

103.5 

105.1 

99.6 

102.9 

100.7 

100.3 

93.1 

100.4 

80.8 

814 

90.6 

88.4 

Ohio 

105.0 

97,2 

100.1 

111 ^ 

89.2 

111 . 1 

101.9 

104.7 

306.7 

88.7 

97.3 

104.7 

89.7 

IndiaT.a . 

102.0 

95.4 

92.7 

113.0 

92.4 

108. 8 

! 109. 8 

96.2 

305.7 

88.3 

97.7 

103.2 

01.3 

Illinois 

110.0 

80.3 

85.3 

118.5 

95.7 

! 120.0 

111.0 

96.6 

301.2 

94.1 

102.6 

107.1 

98.4 

Michigan 

101.0 

93 . G 

111.4 

99,6 

93.3 

97.8 

[ 90.0 

99 . K 

109.0 

85.3 

307.4 

104.6 

109.2 

Wisconsin 

108.0 

109.7 

108.3 

103.4 

103.8 

; i03.4 

113.5 

107. 3 

112.3 

89.4 

110.6 

92.0 

103.3 

E. N. Central- 

106.1 

92.8 

96.9 

110.6 

94.7 

110.0 

106.0 

100.6 

306.2 

89.8 

102.4 

103.3 

97.6 

Minnesota.,., 

123.0 

114.6 

94.7 

116. 1 

79.2 

110.8 

' m72i 

' 88’."6 

96. 9 

84 ' r ) 

9H.4 

07.3 

lio 

Iowa 

; 128.0 

102.4 

304.9 

103.3 

107.2 

110.8 

103. 8 

107.4 

112.6 

98.8 

3 10 . 2 : 

100 . 5 

93.2 

Missouri 

106.0 

71.1 

84.6 

108.8 

78.8 

124.0 

84.4 

105.7 

114.2 

301.8 

101. 3 

307.8 

300.0 

North Dakota 

142.0 

98.2 

99.2 

137.3 

72.5 

64.9 

108.1 

69.2 

91.1 

82.3 

127. 0 

81.3 

136.5 

South Dakota 

! 115.0 

81.8 

1 93.6 

137,2 

88.8 

116.1 

138.9 

88.7 

104.0 

87.0 

103.1 

101.9 

98.6 

Nebraska 

1 92.0 

78.0 

1 102 . y 

126.4 

113.9 

102 . 7 ! 

78.0 

114.6 

137.3 

104.4 

80.1 

100.4 

102.2 

Kansas 

i 117.0 

61.4 

1 124 . 2 

124.9 

81.7 

92 . 2 ; 

82.2 

110.8 

129.1 

102. 0 

100.8 

87.7 

118.6 

W, N. Central. 

1 117.3 

88.6 

I 101. 9 

118.2 

90.6 

104.6 

101. 1 

100.2 

113.0 

96.6 

103.3 

09.1 

306.0 

Kentucky 

104.0 

82.9 

101.’ 9 

'loao 

102. 5 

108.9 

looTi 

96.0 

106.2 

93.2 

looTi 

100 . ft 94.'6 

Tennessee 

102.0 

88. 1 

98.5 

103.7 

101.0 

105.1 

05.6 

96.6 

104. 9 

96.0 

92.3 

86.1 

92,2 

Alabama 

mo 

101.0 

110. 1 

91.8 

64.3 

90.2 

101.1 

82,1 

86 . U 

82.0 

92.7 

76.7 101.6 

Mississippi 

98.0 

98.6 

103.1 

93. 3 

67.4 

103.0 

102.2 

92.6 

89.8 

80.4 

95.5 

66. 1 

93,2 

Louisiana. 

100.0 

101.6 

103 . 7 

96.2 

102.1 

94.6 

85.3 

87.4 

97.2 

94.6 

96.7 

84.8 

725 

Texas 

122.0 

103.2 

103.7 

103.6 

95.6 

73.9 

66.4 

124.2 

113.5 

9 ^ 4 

86.4 

97. 1 

989 

Oklahoma 

9AO 

61.7 

105.6 

122.2 

79.2 

86.8 

66.3 

138.7 

339.6 

104.9 

76.7 

74.5 

113.4 

Arkansas 

09.0 

94.5 

96.9 

103.6 

92.4 

110.0 

75.6 

98.0 

106.7 

91,7 

92.2 

66.4 

94.9 

S. Central 

105.8 

92.3 

103. 1 

103.8 

88.0 

93.0 

83.6 

106. 6 

107.4 

02.9 

89.0 

82.3 

97.6 

Montana 

98.0 

103.0 

98. 9 

91.9 

90.2 

97.9 

106.7 

99.4 

86.9 

86.9 

66. 3 

88.3 

68v9 
104 7 

40.4 

65.1 

" 12J6 

113.2 

84.6 

86.6 

iooTI 

04.8 

10379 
94 4 

101.7 

87.4 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

98.0 

88.8 

106.6 

99.2 

91.9 

102.0 

06.3 

00. 1 

LOS , 1 

98.7 

87 . 2 

04.6 

89.1 

New Mexico 

91.0 

83.6 

110.0 

100.3 

86.0 

84 6 

96.2 

304 3 

107.2 

96.6 

59.4 

8^7 

97,1 

Arizona 

112.0 

116.0 

97.9 

940 

109.0 

99.6 

94 0 

112.0 

96.8 

110.5 

93. 9 

101,8 

102.8 

Utah 

106.0 

92.2 

100.2 

94.6 

88.4 

108.7 

94.0 

78.2 

102.7 

107.7 

99.2 

lOfi . 9 

87.8 

Nevada 

126.0 

104.7 

118.6 

97.4 

94.0 

106.2 

92.2 

8H.1 

90.5 

99.7 

108.2 

103.6 

82.5 

Idaho 

108.0 

101.6 

95.4 

. 97.8 

88.8 

90.7 

89.0 

81.5 

98.2 

98,2 

94.7 

105.3 

79.4 

Washington 

106.0 

101.0 

101.4 

■ 104 3 

105. 0 

83.1 

74 8 

94.4 

92.6 

mo 

79.3 

118 . 

6H,4 

Oregon 

117.0 

104.5 

95 . C 

1 100,4 

: 107.0 

1 82.4 

80.2 

98 . (J 

102.9 

103.9 

87.5 

111.6 

76.5 

California 

106.0 

88.4 

109.9 

1 103,8 

; 101.7 

' 103.2 

88.6 

99.4 

1 96.3 

96.2 

105,4 

107,7 

90.9 

Western 

102.9 

95.1 

102.6 

f 102.1 

. 97,7 

^ 91.2 

85.3 

! 88 . S 

; 96.9 

98.3 

96.6 

106.8 

86.2 

United States.. 

107.7 

98.3 

i 102.3 

! 108 , C 

1 95.3 

. 102 . C 

► 97.6 

i 99.E 

i 106.9 

94 7 

96.7 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Index numbers of individual crops relative to a 10-year 
moving average yield, weighted by States, according to crop values in 1919. 
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Table 69S, — Crop^: Average weight in pounds per measured bushel of wheat, oats, 
and barley, United States,. 1902-1 92 i 



\V eight per measured bushel i 

Year 

; Weight per measured bushel i 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley , 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 


Pomdf! 

Pounds 

Pounds 


Pmnds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1902 

67.3 

31.0 


1914 

58.0 

31.5 

46.2 

1903„ 

67,4 

29,7 


1916 

67.9 

33,0 

47.4 

1904^ 

66.6 

31.5 


1916 

67.1 

31.2 

45.2 

1905-. 

67.6 

32.7 






1906... i 

68.3 

32.0 


1017 

68.6 

33.4 

46.6 





1918 

68.8 

33.2 

46.9 

1907 

6^3 

39.4 


1919 

56.3 

31.1 

, 45.2 

1908 

68.3 

39.8 


1920, 

57.4 

33.1 

46.0 

1909,. 

67.9 

32,7 


1921,. 

67.0 

28.3 

44.4 

1910 

68.6 

32.7 

46.9 





1911 

67.8 

31.1 

46.0 

1922-.,..,-, 

67,7 

32LO 

46.2 





1923 

57.4 

$2.1 

45.3 

1912, 

68.3 

33.Q 

46.8 

1924 

59,0 

33.4 

47,0 

1913 

68.7 

32.1 

46.5, 






Bii^isioii of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on Nov. 1. 
1 Standard weights: Wheats 60 Iba.; oats, 33 lbs.; barley, 48 lbs. 


Table 699.— Croj)^: Value per acre aj 10 crops combined, 18€6-'1924 
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Table 700 . — Crops: Value of B2 crops an d of all crops, with rank 



United 

States- 14,766,; 


84.312,442,977 7,922,4C7 8,703,14411,033,908 9, 468, 128 10, 328, 7G9|. 


division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Estimated total value of 22 crops—corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, flaacseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, all hay, tobacco, Hnt cotton, beans, broomcom 
grain sorghums, hops, oranges, cloverseed, peanuts, cranberries, and apples— in the United States, by 
States m 1919 (census), 1923, and 1924; the value of all crops in 1919 (census); and the value of all crop« in 
1928 and 1924, based uwn ratio of the 22 crops to all (u-ops in census year. The slight differonees in the total 
value of crops in the United States between Tables 700 and 702 are due to different methods of estimating. 
In Table 700, where each State is shown separately, a more dotted method is used than is practics^ble 
in Table 702. 

1 Does not include nursery or greenhouse products, or forest products of the farm. 
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ins 


Ta^le 701 , — Farm products: Estimated value, principal products and groups of 
products, calendar years 1920—1924 

[Million dollars— i. e., 000,000 omitted] 


Product 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

CROPS 1 

Cereals: 

Bai'ley 

Corn 

Orain sorghums 

Oats-. 

Eice 

Eye 

Wheat 

Other 

Total cereals 

Cotton: 

lint 

Seed 

Total cotton 

Flax, fiber and seed 

Fruitj: 

Apples 

Giapes 

Oranges - 

Peaches 

Pears 

Strawberries 

Otber 

Total fruits 

Hav aid forage 

144 
2,009 
87 
763 
62 
^ 88 
1,514 
28 

73 
1, 639 
62 
356 
36 
61 
840 
20 ! 

96 

2,226 

87 

475 

39 

70 

S66 

22 

113 

2,538 

93 

554 

37 

38 
743 

22 

15$ 
2,899 
109 
799 
47 
61 
1, 131 
2S 

4, 695 

3,077 1 

3,871 

4,138 

6,220 

1, 156 
170 

i 

672 

103 

1, 147 
139 

1,470 

187 

1,606 

19S 

1,326 

775 

1,286 

1, 657 

1,701 

22 

301 

226 

66 

104 

33 

37 

136 

13 

194 

115 

51 

70 

19 

43 

112 

23 

218 

99 

63 

86 

29 

44 

127 

-37 

238 

71 

65 

80 

30 

44 

114 

72 

223 

74 

64 

79 

30 

39 

117 

902 i 

604 

666 

642 

626 

2,052 

30 

24 

40 

6 

1,343 

31 

18 

31 

6 

1,529 

52 

34 

! 35 

12 

9 

,1,619 

61 

41 

42 
19 

9 

1,733 

57 

36 

36 

22 

9 

Legume seeds: 

Beans, dry edible 

Cowpeas 

Pemuts 

Soybeans 

Otier. 1 

Tfotal legume seed 

Seeds f*r planting (cloverj etc.) 

Sugar <rops (including sirup, but no sugar except 
maph): 

Maple sii-up and sugar 

Sor^ sirup ----- 



100 

86 

142 

172 

160 

60 

13 

63 

09 

76 

43 

6 

29 

49 

63 

49 

8 

26 

41 

59 

46 

8 

28 

63 

54 

48 

9 

26 

53 

43 

Sug«i‘ beets for sugar - 

Sugarcane and sirup 

ToUil sugar crop - — 

241 

147 

134 

153 

131 

Tobacco-- - 

28S 

213 

1 288 

311 

256 

Vegetables: 



1 



Potatoes 

630 

439 

1 335 

392 

3^ 

Sweet potatoes 

161 

109 

! 107 

118 

106 

Other-- 

220 

186 

1 240 

280 

258 

Farm garden crops - 

295 

328 

, 329 

379 


Total vegetables — — 

1, 196 

1,062 

1,011 

1, 169 

1,018 

Farm forest products 

662 

271 

305 

318 

311 

Other crops— 

134 

125 

127 

139 

128 

Total crops - 

11, 578 

7,769 

9,430 

10,401 

,, 11,404 

ANIMAh PRODUCTS 






Animal raised: 






Cattle - — — - 

1,317 

933 

964 

988 

944 

Horses - - - 

214 

193 

162 

130 

124 

Modes — — — — - 

66 

60 

. 43 

- 37 

36 

Sheep 

136 

95 

126 

145 

148 

Swine — I—— — 

1,625 

1,018 

1,235 

. 1,133 

1,008 

Other------ - — — — : 

. 8 

5 

6 

7 

7 

Total animals raised 

3, 265 

2,294 

2, 616 

2, 440 

2,267 


*• Based mostly on weighted pricjos and hence differing from previously published numbers, which were 
based mostly on Dec, l prices. 


29283®— TBK 1924 ^71 
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Table 701. — Farm products: Estimated value^ prindpol products and groups Of 
products^ calendar years 1920—1924 — Continued 

[MUlion doilars—i. e,„ 000,000 omitted] 


Product 

1920 

1921 1 

-...-i 

1922 

1923 

1024, 

prolim- 

mmy 

ANIMAL paoDucTs— continued 







19 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Dairy products: 

Milk sold^ - 

976 

796 

736 

950 

937 

Milk consumed on farms a 

831 

094 

640 

801 

777 

Tol‘ I whole milk at sales price ^ 

1,807 

1, 490 

1,376 

3,751 

3,714 

Butter made 

366 

1 242 

221 

246 

237 

Cheese made - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cream sold- 

108 

06 

62 

90 

71 

Buttor fat sold 

371 

322 

331 

416 

394 

Butteimilk 

13 

5 

6 

6 

7 

Whey 



O 



SfciiU milk 

215 

92 

102 

143 

162 

Total dairy products 

2,885 

2,217 

2,097 

2,662 

2,586 

poultry products. 

730 





Eggs produced 

' 566 

613 

697 

626 

Poultry raised 

445 

421 

406 

441 

4C9 

Total poultiy products 

1, 176 

977 

918 

1,038 

994 

Wool 

92 

36 

66 

87 

88 

Other animal products 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

Total animal products 

7,439 

6,537 

6,612 

6,233 

5,961 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^Includes milk oqaivelent of cream for household use. 

* For cream powder and ice cream. 

* Too small to be expre"«ed. 

Table 702. — Farm products: Value of farm products^ based on prices at the farm, 

1909-1924 

[Million doUars— i. e., 000,000 omitted] 


Year 

Crops 1 

Animal 
pro- 
ducts s 

Total 
(esti- 
mated) 
value, 
excluding 
coroM fed 
to live- 
stock 3 

Year 

Crops 1 

Animal 

prO' 

ducts ^ 

7otal 
(esti- 
laalcd) 
raluc, 
excluding 
crops fed 
to live- 
stock 3 


$5,483 

6,211 

6,495 

6,799 

6*717 

L268 

^957 

10,305 

$3*398 

3,743 

3*485 

3,778 

4,099 

4,249 

4,303 

4,862 

$6v472 

7,102 

6,992 

7,467 

7*886 

8^106 

8,638 

ia359 

1917 

$14,277 
14, 814 
16, 669 
11, 578 
7,769 
9,430 
10, 401 
11,404 

$6,539 
8,082 
8,275 
, 7*439 

6, 537 
6,61S 
6,23S 
6,961 

$13,949 

16^504 

37,684 

14,646 

10,220 

10,192 

12,344 

12,404 

ifttrt 

1918 

1011 

1919 

1012 

1920 

1913. 

1921 


1922 

10I6_ 

1923 

IftKL-- 

1954 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Weighted priots used for nearly all crops and animal products, and hence the numbers of this table 
difter from those previously published, which were based mostly on Dec. 3 prices. 

* Values of animals raised, which are in^ded in these totals, are subject to revision. The value of 
whole milk, buttermilk* whey, and skim milk fisd to livestock duplicates to some extent the value of aninzais 
xa^ed. 

• Estimates of the values of crops fed to livestock have been made by multiplying the value of thefbUow- 
ing crops by the perceoxt^es given: Barley, 75: com, 86; gram sorghums, w; oats, 80; rye, 20; wheat, 6; 
hay, 8&;{orage, 10&; potatoes, 10; and sweet potatoes, 15. 
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Table 703 . — Plow lands; Ycdm per acre, by States, 19S0-19S4 


State 

Average of poor plow- 
lands 

Average of good plow 
lands 

Average of all plow- 
lands 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

i 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

' 1920 

1921* 

1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Maine. - 

$30 

$26 

$22 

$22 

$22 

$56 

$50 

$1^ 

$48 

$50 

$42 

$36 

$35 

$36 

$37 

New Hampshire 

2‘i 

24 

25 

24 

23 

64 

63 

U 

66 

! 69 

42 

41 

41 

40- 

40 

Vennfflit. 

30 

29 

27 

24 

24 

69 

67 

63 

56 

. 65 

48 

47 

45 

40 

40 

MassjiPhiasfltts 

40 

40 

39 

39 

39 

103 

96 

106 

108 

: 106 

72 

69 

69 

70 

69 

Bhode Island — 

60 

60 

60 

51 

62 

106 

; 105 

. 106 

. 106 

; 110 

86 

85 

86 

87 

88 

Connecticut — 

35 

34 

32 

32 

33 

too 

; 90 

'■ W 

; 88 

8B 

60 

68 

53 

57 

53 

New 'Sfork 

39 

40 

' 38 

35 

33 

84 

■ 84 

: 83 

80 

• 75 

64 

65 

62 

59 

54 

New toey.,—..!— 

50 

65 

48 

49 

47 

, 104 

12‘6 

109 

109 

lOB 

80 

92 

84 

83 

82 

Penn^lvania — 

40 

39 

33 

35 

32 

86 

81 

73 

73 

68 

66 

62 

6i 

54 

53 

DelaWiiafe.. 

4i4t 

33 

, 31 

28 

. 30 

86 

72 

67 

70 

m- 

m 


60 

6i 

m 

Maryland 

4ie 

31 

31 

32 

33 

. 82 

70 

67 

67 

70 

60 

m. 

; 49 

60 

, ^ 

Virginia - 

34 

32 

27 

. 31 

32 

78 

70 

60 

64 

65 

63 

60 

43 

47 

, 48 

West TirgiMa 

3^ 

31 

27 

. 28 

27 

75 

70 

62 

67 

66 

6i 

i 48 

42 

45 ! 

m 

North Carolina 

42 

36 

33 

35 

36 

87 

76 

67 

70 

76 

63 

1 55 

49 

62 

54 

SiWJth DaroHna.- 

41 

32 

23 

21 

n 

82. 

68 

46 

45 

[ © 

61 

1 m 

35 

35 

88 

Ceorgk 

30 

23 

13 

17 

I6i 

68 

50 

38 

36 

34 

46 

i 36 

28 

26 

24 

FloriSJd. - 

33 

26 

21 

20 

20 

58 

65 

, 66 

43 

46 



37 

SI 

3S 

Ohio_-„ 

m 

60 

62 

52. 

61 

132 

1 110 

,100 

lOO 

96 

105 

\ 88 

78 

78 

^ 75 

Indiana. 

80 

71’ 

60 

54 

51 

160 

137 

108 

106 

101 

119 

109 

85 

82 

78 

Illinois 

115 

106 

91 

86 

81 

218 

196- 

160 

165 

, 1^ 

: 170 

I' 157 

131 

126 

. m 

Mi<^i«m 

41 

41 

39 

36 

36 

80 

. 83- 

77 

74 

73 

, 64 

1 66 

60 

67 

! m 

Wlsconira- 

66 

65 

68 

60 

67 

125 

122’ 

m 

, 168' 

106 

loo i 

i ^ 

87 

86 

m 

Minnesota 

73 

74 

67 

59 

65 

120 

. 121 

m 

96 

, 89 

lOO! 

101 

87 

80 

, 75^ 

Iowa - 

157 

145 

119 

116 

107 

267 

238 

193 

l8l 

169 

219 

200 

163 

153 

143 

Missotnt — - 

eo 

SB 

44 

46 1 

44 

110 

106 

. 84 

85 

83 

87 

83 

65 

66 

66^ 

ISForth Dakota............ 

31 

30 

26 

24 

22 

40 

4i0 

44 

40r 

! 37 

43 

42 

37 

.33. 

31 

South Eakota 

67 

66 

62 

43 

41 

108 ! 

1-62 

go 

73 

64 

9« 

86 

72 

68 

54 

Nebraslia 

35 

80 

72 

65 

m 

ISO 

, I40‘ 

123“ 

II6': 

TO 

m 

'n5 

lot 

‘ 90 

: w 

Eansas- 

60 

’ m 

43! 

41 


4f0 

90 

n 

74 


' w 

m 

#0 

‘ m 

i 64 

Kontucly 

42 

33 

28 

27 

26 j 

96 

76 

67 

66 j 

63 

70 

m 

■ 4T 

49 


Tennessee 

40 

36 

28 

30 

30 

90 

81 

68 

70 

70 

60 

65 

47 

50 

60 

Alabami 

20 

17 

14 

16 

16 

43 

38 

32 

34 

36 

30 

26 

23 

1 26 

26 

Mississippi 

23 

16 

16 

17 

17 

49 

36 

34 

36 

36 

36 

26 

25 


26 

Louis! am 

34 

24 

21 

24 

26 

65 

60 

42 

45 

46 

60 

38 

31 

i ^ 

i 35 

Texas— 

36 

33 

29 ! 

28 

29 

72 ; 

70 

60 

67 

59 

66 

62 

47 

! 44 

[ 

1 46 

Oklahoma 

30 

29 

26 : 

24 

23 

63 

63 

68 

52 

52 

47 

46 

41 

37 

37 

Arktmsas 

26 

24 

20 

21 

20 

65 

64 ; 

46 

47* 

45 

46 

38 

33 

1 34 

33 

Montana 

21 

19 

15 

14 

13 

48 

41 i 

36 

31 

30 

36 

30 

23 

22 

21 

Wyoming 

34 

26 

23 

21 

16 

70 

60 

54 

48 

38 

63 

44 

37 

1 35 

: 27 

Colorado; 

40 

35 

35 

30 

29 

88 

86 : 

84 

76 

72 

66 

67 

61 

1 56 

! 

Now Mojdco 

30 

30 

23 

21 

23 

60 

60 

67 

63 

56 

45 

45 

41 

i 37 

39 

Arizona j, 

90 

76 

70 

70 

76 

180 

140 

130 

132 

140 

130 

120 

115 

116 

120 

Utah : 

60 

* 50 

42 

42 

40 

135 

140 

125 

122 

119 

103 

; 100 

90 

88 

86 

Nevada... ' . . 

46 ^ 

f 46 

40 

30 

42 

110 

90 

80 

80 

85 

80 

75 

70 

I 66 

73 

Idaho - 

60 

58 

60 

46 

42 

186 

128 

110 ' 

93 

88 i 

106 

99 

85 

76 

68 

Washington 

OS 

63 

52 

50 

49 

150 

140 

120 

110 i 

108 i 

116 

105 

90 

88 

86 

Oregon 

60 

60 

66 

52 

60 

130 

136 

no| 

106 

104 

100 

103 

90 

84 

82 

California---,.-.. 

70 

76 

69 

53 

51 

176 

200 

193 

166 

166 

130 

[ 135 

12$ 

US 

112 

■United States—— 

61 

67 

47 

46 

43 

113 

106 

89 

85 

82 

90 

84 

70 

1 67 

64 


D ivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. From reports of crop reporters on Mar. 1 on average values 
in their loc^ities. 
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13.90 10,97 1.10 1.35 . 76 . 99 
15.61 22.12 1,23 1.61 .83 1.09 
ia73 26.19 1.45 1.76 1.03 1.32 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Erom reports of crop reporters for average wages for the 
year m their localities. 
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Table 706 . — Wages: Male farm IdboVy by States, quarterly, Oct, 1922-Oct, 19B4 

PEE DAY, WITH BOAED 


State and division 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct.i 

Jan* 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Maine 

$2. 10 

$2.16 

$2.15 

$2 56 

$2 80 

$2.45 

$2.40 

$2 54 

$2 63 

New Hampshire ._i 

2 2/5 1 

2. ^ 

2 00 

2 50 

2 78 




265 

2.48 

Vermont .r 

2.00 

1.90 i 

2.' 26 

2! 90 

2 54 

2.40 

2 45 

2.61 

Massachusetts 

2.00 

2.20 ! 

2.60 

3.00 

2.99 

2 70 

2.68 

2. 71 

298 

Eiode Island 

1.80 

2.26 

2 .to 


2 90 


2.76 

3.08 

290 

Connecticut 

2. 10 

2.10 ' 

2I15 

8 00 

2 50 

2 60 

New York_ 

2.40 

2.20 

2.45 

3! 21 

2 25 

2 70 

2.85 

290 

2 93 
3.06 

New Jersey 

2.00 

2.20 

2.00 

2.61 

2 85 

2 70 

2.65 

2 70 

2 75 

Puinsylvania 

2.00 

2.05 

2.16 

2 32 

2 86 

2.50 

2.60 

2 45 

255 

North Atlantic 

2.15 

2.13 

2.27 

2 72 

2 97 

260 

2.65 

2 69 

2.80 

Ddaware 



1, 7.5 


2J2 

2 25 

2 10 



Maryland 

1.30 

1.40 

1.46 

1.70 < 

2 23 

200 

1.90 

2 00 

206 

Virginia 

1.30 

1.20 

1.28 

1.51 1 

1.73 1 

1.60 

1.60 

1. 62 

1. 66 

West Virginia 

1. 75 

1.55 1 

1.75 

1.89 1 

200 

1. 85 

1.85 

1.90 

1.85 

North Carolina 

1. 15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.54 

1.43 ! 

1. 26 

1,45 

1. 55 

1.46 

South Carolina 

.75 

.76 

.74 

.89 1 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

Georgia 

.75 

.75 

.83 

.96 ' 

.93 

.90 

.94 

1.05 

1.00 

ricrida 

1.20 

1.00 j 

1.00 

1.22 

1.25 

1. 15 

1.15 

1. 26 

1.30 

South Atlantic 

1.09 

1.06 

1. 14 

1. 32 

1.39 

1.28 

1.33 : 

1.41 

1.38 

Ohio 

2. 00 

1.90 

2.00 

2 29 

2.68 

240 

240 

2.34 

2 37 

Indiana 

1.65 

1.70 

1.80 

1.99 

2 46 1 

2.26 ! 

2.10 

216 

222 

Illinois 

2.00 

1.80 

1.80 

2.27 

2 60 

2.30 

2 35 ' 

2.36 

235 

Midiigan 

2.10 

1.86 

2.00 

2 66 

2 82 

260 

2.65 

260 

250 

Wissonsin 

2.00 

1.80 

2.00 

264 

2 66 

210 

2 20 

230 1 

250 

: East North Central 

1. 96 

1.81 

1. 91 

2 30 

2 61 

2 33 

2.33 

2.33 

238 

Minnesota 

2.20 

1.75 

2.05 

233 

280 

210 

211 i 

2’25 

280 

lowt 

2.00 

1.95 

a 10 

.2 45 

260 

240 

230 

240 

250 

Misiouri 

1.40 

1.25 

1.40 

1.58 

i:70 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.70 

North Dakota 

2.60 

1.75 

2.15 

2 22 

3.60 

1.96 

200 

200 

4.00 

South Dakota 

2.25 

1.80 

2.07 

2 62 

3.05 

260 

230 

2.35 

206 

Nebraska 

2. 05 

1.85 

1.80 

2 57 

2 60 

2,35 

2 30 

230 

240 

Karsas 

2,00 

1.70 

1.75 

1 2 01 

240 

210 

2 00 

2.40 

240 

West North Central 

1. 94 

1.67 

1.83 

214 

2 49 

2 08 

2.02 

216 

1 248 

Kentucky 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.15 

1.46 

1.65 

1,40 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

Temessee.. 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 14 

1.30 

1.20 

1. 22 

1.25 

1.26 

Alahama 

.85 

.90 

.94 

1.00 

1. 10 

1, 10 

1.06 

1.15 

1.20 

Mississippi 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

1.12 

1. 10 

1, 10 

1.16 

1.20 

1. 16 

liouiaiana 

1.00 

1,00 

.92 

1,12 

1.25 

1.10 

1.11 

i 1.25 

1.20 

Texas^ - 

1.20 

1. 15 

1.20 

1.42 

1.65 

1.40 

1.40 

1.70 

1.60 

Oklatbma— 

1.25 

1.20 

1.35 

1.66 

1.60 

1.50 

1. 35 

1.80 

L76 

Arkansas 

1.06 

1.01 

1.03 

1.19 

1.20 

1. 16 

L20 

j 1.26 

1.25 

^uth Central - 

1.07 

1.05 

1.10 

1. 26 

1,36 

1.24 

1.24 

1.38 

1.36 

Montana 

i75 

^06 

2.30 

2.41 

3.40 

’ 270 

2 60 

260 

3.25 

Wyoming 

1.90 

1.96 

2.20 

2 62 

2.75 

240 

240 

236 

235 

Colorado. 

1.95 

1.76 

1.80 

228 

240 

240 

212 

220 

230 

New Mexico 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

1.42 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.B0 

1.70 

ArizonaL.^ 

1.50 

1.80 

2.25 


1.75. 

1.75 

203 

1.80 

203 

trtah 

2. 16 

1.90 

1. 95 

200 

262 

! 230 

2.40 

260 

250 

Nevada ....... 


2.00 


3.00 

281 

; 260 

247 

270 

250 

Id&ho — 

im 

2.06 

2.05 

2.72 

295 

280 

i 237 

250 

260 

Washington - 

2.35 

2.10 

2.30 

230 

3.66 

280 

263 

247 

235 

Oregon 

2.60 

a 10 

2.25 

260 

3,30 

250 

249 

250 

250 

California 

2.60 

Z45 

Z50 

3. 12 

290 

i 2 85 

2.40 

240 


Ear Western 

2.33 

2.08 

2.19 

260 

291 

253 

234 

236 


United States 

1.57 

1.47 

1.57 

1.84 

204 

1.81 


hk] 

i .. ' 




1 Includes piecework. 
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Table 70S. — Wag^: Malefarmlaboryby States, quarterly, Oct., i9iB4 — 

Continued 


PER DAY, WITHOUT BOARD 



1922 

1923 

19241 

State and division 

Oct. 

,Tan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct.i 

Jim. 

1 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Mampi 

$2.76 

3.00 

$2.80 

3.00 

$2 80 
3.U0 

$3. 12 

$3.47 

$3.10 

3.30 

$3.11 

3.40 

$3,10 

3.60 

$3.12 

3.48 

NewHampsidro - 

3.89 

3.71 

Vermont/. 

2.60 

2.50 

2 75 

3.20 

2 33 

i 3.15 

3.20 

3.22 

217 

Mftssnphiiapitts. _ 

3,00 

3.20 

3. 60 

AOO 

3. 70 

3.80 

1 3.66 

3.79 

2 72 

Rhode TRlfiTid 

2.75 

3.00 

3.50 


2 77 

3. 75 

! 3.65 

3.95 

3. 70 

riAonootimit , . , , 

3.10 ! 

3.00 

2.85 

4.17 

3.71 

3. 65 

1 3.55 

3.50 

278 

New York 

3.10 ' 

2.85 

3.25 

4.07 

4. iO 

3. 60 

1 3.66 

3. 75 

2 75 

New Jerse'^.. 

2.70 

3.00 

2 76 

3.34 

3.80- 

3.70 1 

i 3.66 

2 65 

270 

PfinnstrlvaViifi . 

2. 65 

2.70 

2 90 

3.21 

2 faO 

3. 30 

3. 30 

3.20 

2 to 









N orth rn _ _ 

2.86 

2.32 

3.04 

3.58 

3. 81 

3.48 1 

1 3.40 i 

1 3.51 

3. 57 







Delaware 



225 


2 15 

2 75 


2. SO 

i 3.00 

Maryland 

i. 90 

1.90 

2 00 

2.30 

3.00 

2.70 

2.50 1 

265 

275 

Virginia _ 

1. 65 

1. 60 

1.15 

; 2 01 

2 18 

2 05 

2.05 

212 

2.20 
2 .10 

West Virginia _ . 

2. 30 

2.00 

1 2.30 

i 2.62 

2.60 

265 

2.60 

2 50 

North Carolina 

1. 55 

1.55 

1.70 

1.U7 

1.75 

1.80 

1.88 i 

1.98 

1.85 

Slonth Carolma _ , , - , , - 

1.00 

1.00 

.99 

i.ai 

1.25 

1.25 

1.36 

1. 35 

1,35 

Georgia 

1.00 

1.00 

1.08 

1.27 

1.20 

1.20 

3.22 

1. 30 

1.30 

Florida 

1.70 

1. 60 

1.60 

1.82 

! 1.60 

1. 70 

1.65 

1.65 

1.70 





South Atlantic---.-. 

1.46 

1.40 

1. 53 

1.76 

1.76 

1.74 

3.75 

1 1.81 

1,81 





Ohio ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . ,, , 

2. CO 

2.50 

2 60 

3.03 

3.33 ! 

216 

' 3.09 

1 3.07 

208 

Indiana 

2.15 

2.25 

2.40 

2.63 

3. 14 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

287 

3 10 

Uliooia , 

2.65 

2.40 

2 40 

2.91 

3.25 

3.10 1 

2 10 i 

3.00 

Miohiga-n.. 

2.80 

2.50 

2 65 

3.38 

3.67 i 

2 40 

3.30 1 

3.25 

325 

■Wisconsin , 

2.60 

2.50 

2 80 

3. 42 

3.30 

2.80 

2.90 1 

2 05 

210 


East North Centml, , , 

2.54 

2:43 I 

2 65 1 

3.01 

3.33 

3.00 

3.04 1 

2 03 1 

ao8 


Mitmesota- _ 

3.00 

2.65 

2.46 i 
2.55 

2 70 
2 76 

3.24 
2 11 

3. 50 
3. 35 

2.90 

200 

289 

3.00 

3.06 

3.06 

2.20 

250 

a 19 

3.15 

5.00 

4.00 

Iowa — 

Missouri _ . 

1.90 

1.75 

1.86 

2. 18 

220 

200 

2 06 ! 

North Dakota _ - _ 

3. 40 

2.30 

3.00 

212 

4 40 

280 

2.85 1 

3.00 

Sonth Dakota _ . _ __ 

3. 10 

2.50 

2 88 

2 37 

4 00- 

3.30 

230 

3. 36 

Nebraska .. _ „ . _ _ . 

2.70 

2.65 

2 55 

3.29 

3. 30 

3. 15 

205 

3.00 

3.00 

"Kansas _ 

2.70 

2.40 

2 40 

2 85 

230 

2 80 

270 

200 

8. 10 



"West North Central 

2; 59 

2,29 

2 47 

290 

2 20 

2.73 

2 72 

2.86 

412 




Elentuckv 

1. 66 

1.55 

1. 55 
1. 45 

1.99 

2 20 

1.90 

1.85 

1.60 

1.90 
1. 60 

2.00 

1.60 

1.45 

1.50 

Tfizmessee 

1.35 

1.35 

1.56 

1.68 

1.65 

Alabama . _ 

1.20 

1.25 

1.26 
1. 35 

1.31 

1.40 

1.40 

1. 35 
1. 50 

1.60 
1. 65 

Mia^ssippi , , 

1.25 

1.25 

1. 51 

1.50 

1.45 

Louisiana - , 

1,35 

1. 35 

1. SO 

1.46 

1.57 

1. 50 

1.43 

1. .')5 

1.56 

TfiTSR 

1.60 

1.65 

1.65 

1. 86 

210 

1.80 

1.80 

2.15 

230 

rUrlfthoTTift _ _ _ 

1.70 

1.65 

1.80 

1.97 

2 05 

2 10 

1.80 

2 20 

225 

Arkansas . 

1. 45 

1.40 

1.40 

1.68 

l.bO 

1. GO 

1.55 

1.66 

1.08 


2. 

1. 46 

1.43 

1.48 

1.68 

1.77 

1.65 

1. 61 

1.77 

1.80 



Mfliftana 

3. 50 

2.80 

2.90 

2 38 

420 

3.80 

3.40 

3 25 

2 50 
2 00 
2.95 
200 
2.21 
2 20 

3.80 
216 
230 
225 
2.57 
2 50 
2 50 

WTWming . 

2.50 

2.60 

2 85 

3.62 

3. 65 

3.20 

dnlorado . . . 

2.70 

2.40 

2 60 

214 

3.10 

2 03 

2.89 

NrtwMeri^i^ 

2.00 

1.80 

1. 80 

2 00 

220 

2 00 

200 
2. 42 

Arhiena , , ,. 

2.00 

Z75 

3.15 

2 60 

2 60 

Utah 

2.70 

2 45 

2 65 

2 50 

3.26 

3.00 

3. 01 

Ntfvada^^ _ _ _ . , 

2 76 

A 00 

2 25 

3.00 

3.42 

2 50 

Idaho . _ 

3.30 

2 75 

2 70 

3.72 

2 45 

3.40 

3. 15 

3.20 

235 

2 ir 
2 26 

WashingtoTi 

3. 15 

2 90 

3.00 

3.70 

4 38 

2 60 

2 47 
2 31 

2 38 
3. 50 

Onegnn 

3.40 

2 70 

200 

3.45 

400 

2 50 


3.30 

3.30 

3.40 

400 

2 80 

2 60 

2 35 

240 

; 2 40 

— 

Par Western- — — — — 

3.06 

28T 

293 

3.47 

2 67 

3.36 

2 19 

219 

227 


United S?tatea^_ 

~2-08 

1.98 

211 

245 

2 61 

241 

237 

246 

252 



1 Includes piecework. 
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Table 705. — TTagres: Male farm labor , by States, quarterly, Oct., 19B2-OcU, t924 — 

Continued 

PER MONTH, WITHOUT BOARD 



1922 


1923 



1924 























Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan, 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Maine , _ , , ,, ,, 

$61.00 

66.00 

$54.00 

60.00 

$53.00 

65.00 

$66.00 

85.00 

$67.00 

74.00 

59.00 
7a on 

$62.00 

70.00 

62.00 
82.00 

75.00 

74. 00 

61.00 

70.00 

58.00 

$61.00 

72.00 

64.00 

81.00 

72.00 

75.00 

69.00 

71.00 

59.00 

$65-00 

73.00 


New Hamptshire .. . 

uu 

Vermont T 

46.00 

47.00 

65.00 

62. 66 

f i» UU 

Massaetmsfttts _ _ 

65.00 

62.00 

77.00 

77.60 

80.00 
77.00 
77 00 


Rhode Xsl^Tid 

60. 00 

65.00 

61.00 

76.00 

70.00 

77.00 

76.00 

66.00 

74.00 

62.00 

77.00 

Connecticnt-_ _ 

65.00 

81. 67 

Now York 

68. 00 

54.00 

64.00 

77.95 

67.60 
72.00 
68. 35 

67.60 

New Jersey. _ _ .. 

60. 00 

59.00 

63.00 

55.00 

76.86 
6a 76 

Penns> Ivahia 

49.00 

62.00 




North Atlantic _ _ 

54. 66 

64.39 

60.41 

67.03 

66.96 

63.^ 

6a 66 

66. 41 





Delaware 



65.00 

43. 60 
37.20 

62.60 

37.00 
22.80 

24.00 

34.00 


60.70 
48. 40 

43.00 

55.00 

37.00 

26.00 
24.80 

36. 70 

46.00 

48.00 

40.00 
52.50 

87.00 

26.00 
26.40 
38.00 

60.80 

63.00 

51.00 

Maryland 

41. 00 

39.00 

43. 33 
39.72 

47.50 
37.67 
27.46 

26.51 
37.00 

Virginia 

34. 60 

33. 10 

41.00 

62.00 


40. 90 

West Virginia 

60. 00 

48.00 


42. 00 

North C^olina 

32. on 

32.00 

22.50 

21.70 

34-50 



South Carolina 

22.50 

21.70 

38.00 

28 00 


42* 00 

Georgia 

26. 30 


30. 00 

Plonda 


ill oO 




38. 00 

South Atlantic 

31. 10 

30.71 

33.69 

35. 10 

36. 61 

35.32 

35.96 

37. 32 





Ohio 

45. 60 

45.00 

46.00 

45.00 
44.50 

61.00 

48.00 

47.60 

60.00 

63.60 
62.50 

63.47 
60.92 
54.88 
58 34 

6). 00 
60.10 
63.00 
61 00 

62.00 
4a 00 
60.00 



,, ,, 

Indiana 

43.50 

An nr\ 

Oii. UU 

saw 

Illinois 

45.60 
60.00 

62. 60 



4a 00 

63.00 

Michigan,.- 



Wiseohsin 

66127 

63‘.50 

65! 00 



67.00 

62.00 




East North Central 

47.02 

46.84 

61.81 

66.30 

66. 12 

6a 07 

65.39 




04. 70 


Minnesota : 

62.60 

60.30 

39.30 

44.00 j 

49.00 1 
37.90 

43.00 

49.50 

48.50 
44.60 

61.00 

65.50 

41. 50 

63.00 

62. 60 i 
63. 60 

48.00 1 

62.78 

68.98 

44.12 

69.92 

67.14 

61.08 

49.68 

69.00 

67.00 

43.00 
62.30 

63.00 

54.00 

51.00 

60.00 
61. 30 



60.00 
66.20 
4a 00 
69.00 
68.50 

Iowa 



Missouri 

4a 00 
4a 30 
61.30 
62 00 

4.0 fJA 

40 nn 

North Dakota— 

69. 00 

UU 

40. UU 

AO nn 

South Dakota 

69.00 

49.80 

49.60 

Ou. OU 
/tn nn 

Oo. uu 

AO nn 

Nebraska 

OU- UU 
nn 

; DU. UU 

I CO nn 

Kansas 

47! 00 

04- UU 

455 nn 

1 04. UU 
An nn 

5a 00 

— 1 

1 40. UU 

OU* UU 

6L 00 

West North Oontral 

48.78 

44.33 

60.12 

65.31 ] 

63. 54 

48.01 

1 *n4 

i At AA 




1 OXt 04 

! Oi. DO 

54.36 

Kentucky,, 

34.70 

35.40 

30.50 

25.50 

36.50 

32.60 

26.60 
28.00 

28.50 
3a 00 
41.70 
32.10 

39.99 

36.70 

27.59 

29.06 

32.46 
39.22 

37.46 
33.61 

42.00 

36.00 
3L00 
20.50 
34.55 

40.00 
40. 36 

1 34.25 

88.60 

3^60 

29.00 

30.26 

37.80 

nn 

41.00 

^11 An 

QO An 


Tennessee 

30. 50 

OU 
CA nn 

39. 60 

Alabama 

24. 00 

oi- OU 

sn fm 

oo. uu 
Q7 nn 

36, 00 

Mi^issioDi 

26. 00 

25.50 

29,00 

OU. UU 

on nn 

o4» uu 

Cl An 

3a 00 

Louisiana 1 

SO. 00 

OU- UU 

31. 73 

OX- OU 
CO OA 

31. 00 

Texas 

34. 40 
37.20 
29.00 

34.25 

36.00 

29.80 

4n nn 

ao. 40 

A A nn 

3a 60 

Oklahoma.. _ 

00 « UU 

38.00 

32.00 

4U. UU 

37.00 

nn 

44. UU 

44.00 

Arkansas,. 

38. 00 

42.00 


Oi UU 

35. 00 

34.44 

South Central 

3a 96 

31.03 

I 32.92 

35. 01 

t 35. 95 

34.44 

34 94 

. 



sa 34 

36* 33 

Montana . . 

65.00 

69.00 
61.50 

60.00 
58. 00 

62.60 

eaoo 

60.60 

47.00 

70.00 

69.60 

65.00 
60.20 
65.00 

62.60 

64.00 

68.00 

64.00 
48.60 

75.00 

65.00 

71.67 
70.00 
69.26 
44. 17 

75.00 

75.00 
60.60 

66. 00 

68.00 

AC nn 


7a 40 
eaoo 

Wyoming,, 

Do UU 
AA nn 

08 . 00 

Colorado 

0 «. 1/1/ 
66. 50 

DO. UU 
AC nn 

69. 00 
nn 

New Mexico 

4fi’ nn 

Oo UU 
47 nn 

Dl.uU 
AA nn 

60.80 
6a 00 

Arizona 

66! 00 

71.00 

saoo 

77.00 
82. 70 

7l Cft 

w. uw 

65.00 
71 40 

4/. UU 

66.00 

70 nn 

OU. UU 
66.60 

Utah 

62.00 

60.00 

76.00 
75. 71 

77.00 
84 60 

66.20 

Nevada 

os! 75 

fin 

44. uu 
90.00 

nn 

75 00 
8a 00 

73.00 

75.00 
7a 00 

Idaho 

70.00 
70.00 
65 00 

65.00 

eaoo 
ea 00 

Washington , 

Uw, OU 
fifi 7n 

/iS. uu 

69. 00 

Oregon 

Oo. <u 
Afi nn 

iji. e:U 

68.90 

68. 50 

California 

77-’ 00 

7&60 

80.00 

93.’ 33 

/ 1, UU 

87.00 

Do, UU 

83.00 

72. 00 

65. 00 

64.00 


82 00 

83. 00 

S3. 00 

Par Western 

66.81 

62.71 

66.82 

74.00 

77. 19 

70.63 

70 04 

7l 70 

7L68 


/4- 0 ^ 

/I. /y 

United States 

41.58 

4a 30 

44.47 

4a 14 

48.70 



4 a 15 

"laS 


^0, Oi 

47. o2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Wages reported being paid about 1st of month. 
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Table 706. — Farm labor: Supply and demand^ 1918-19^4 


Division 

Earm labor supply, per cent of normal 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Noith Atlantic 

62.6 

1 73.4 

1 74,7 

I 7A1 
■ 74.0 

76.8 

82.8 ' 
81.9 1 
86.6 
85.6 1 
83.2 1 
90.0 1 

62.3 ^ 
73.5 

68.4 

77.8 

72.8 
82.1 

92.1 

94.3 

95.1 

96.6 

94.3 

102. 3 

99.2 

97.3 
101.4 
101.1 

97.1 

107.0 

73.3 

83.0 
76.5 

89.1 
86.7 

91.3 

79.8 
77.3 

78.1 

92.8 

83.2 

96.9 

South Atlantic 

East North Central 

We^t North Central.: 

Southcentral 

FarWestei-n 

United States 

72.9 

84.4 

72.4 

95.2 

99.5 

83.6 

83.4 

Division 

Earm labor demand, per cent of normal 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

North Atlantic 

98.6 
104.2 i 
99.4 
99.8 ! 
102.9 
99.3 

101.0 

103.9 
101.2 

100.9 

101. 3 

102.4 

107.8 i 

107.4 
106.6 

103.4 
104.2 
101.6 

92.7 
86.6 1 
91.2 
89. 1 

83.0 

89.0 

94.8 
88.4 
91.0 
89.3 
86.6 

89.9 

95.2 

94.2 
96.4 
96.6 
93.9 
94.0 

90.2 

92L6 

87.6 

90.9 

90.9 

88.5 

South Atlantic 

East North Central 

Wes^ North Central 

South Central 

Ear IVestem 

United States 

101.4 

101.8 

105.3 

87.5 

89.3 

94.6 

9a4 

Division 

Supply as a percentage of demand 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1923 

1923 

1924 

North Atlantic 

63.4 
7a 4 

76.2 

74.2 
71.0 

77.3 

81.9 

78.8 
86.6 

84.8 
82.1 

87.9 

67.8 
67.6 

64.2 

76.2 

69.9 

80.9 

L 99.4 

108.9 

104.3 

108.4 
[ 113.6 

114.9 

104.6 
110.1 
111. 4 
113.2 
112.1 
119.0 

77.0 

88.1 
80.2 
93.8 
92.3 
’97.1 

88.6 

83.6 

89.2 

103.1 

9L6 

109.6 

South Atlantic 

East )Torth Central 

West North Central 

Southcentral — — 

Ear 'Vrestem ■ 

United States 

71.9 

82.9 

68.8 

108.8 

111.4 

88.4 

92.3 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Based upon reports of crop reporters of Apr. 1. 
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OCOtN. 

ttfcToT 

03.-tCO 

rH 
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189, 761 
220, 866 
181, 346 
101, 761 

l| 

O to OS OS ^ OS »-< 

S^otomioS 

^1 

(bf 

s\ 

tH 

Qeograpblo division 
and State 

Maine 

Now Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New England 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Middle Atlantic... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin... 

E. N. Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

W, N. Central 









Pirision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Boreaiii ot the Census. 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Averages of local prices reported tUEurterly. 
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Table 70^,— Foody 'per cajyita consumption: Average quantity of specified articles 

for one year 


Article 


Per capita consumption 

Unit 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

Cnited 

States 

Meats: 

Pound. - 
...do..— 

11.02 

11.92 

12.43 

8. 12 

14.06 

13.12 

14.46 

9.20 

17.26 

16.54 

13.49 

1222 



...do 

10.64 

2l76 

5.37 

1.57 

9.33 

4.62 

6.30 

1.48 

10.91 

3.41 

9.12 

a 16 


...do..— 


...do 

2.94 

.30 

.25 

.29 

.52 

.25 

.06 

.06 

Jl.i22 

.17 

1.24 

.24 

Beef! Slit! tilled 

...do 

Total beet 

...do 

39.64 

28.03 

41.90 

31. 56 

49.51 

39.47 

Veal 

-..do-*- 

8.30 

1.88 

3.67 

2.64 

4. 13 

a 31 


...do 

6.38 

2.64 

5.30 

.70 

.58 

10.45 
4.00 
7.47 
4. 18 
1.69 

10.40 

3.65 

2.71 

.65 

.12 

9.26 

4.02 

3.62 

4.90 

.76 

5.46 

3. 89 
2.30 
.43 
.13 

827 

847 

4.06 

1.53 

.61 

P/>rk! salt, bacon 

...do 

Pork! salt! ham and shoulder 

...do 

...do 

Poik, salt, side, pickled 

Total pork 

...do 

...do 

15.66 

27.79 

17. 53 

22.56 

12.21 

If. 84 


...do 

1.48 

2.62 

2.26 

.Oi 

.24 

.25 

.16 

.02 

.40 

.40 

.83 

.02 

.06 

.16 

.10 

2 65 
2.02 
1.93 
.04 

1.02 

1.27 

1.24 

.02 


...do 


...do 


...do 

Total mutton 

...do.— 


6.49 

r .67 

1.66 

.32 

6.64 

3.55 

Poultry, hens 

...do 

: 6.0Z 

1 ,58 

5.84 

.57 

4.65 

.64 

4.56 

1 .50 

4.04 

1.01 

4.78 

.63 

Poultry! other 

Total poultry - 

do 

...do— 

6.60 

6.41 

5.19 

5.06 

f>M 

5.41 

Sausage 

L..do 

2.28 

1.92 

.20 

.92 

4.27 

1.84 

.08 

.90 

4. 19 
1.90 
.21 
1.44 

4.02 

1.68 

.08 

.86 

2.70 

1..59 

.07 

1.39 

3.37 

1.82 

.16 

1.14 

Liver*!. 

...do 

Kidney 

...do..... 

Other meat, not canned - 

...do— . 

Beef, canned 

...do..... 

.10 I 

.04 i 

.29 

.14 

.Oi 

.04 

.12 

.14 

.04 

.09 

.10 

.06 

Pork, canned 

-.do...-. 

Total canned meat 

— do— . 

.14 

.43 

.08 

.26 

.13 

.16 

TTfim, cnotftd 

...do 





1.58 

1.02 

2.10 

.90 

.98 

1.51 

Tongue, cooked 

...do 

.04 

2.64 

.04 

2.20 

.04 ^ 
8.12 

.01 

1.46 

.02 
1. 15 

.02 

a37 

Other meat, coOked - 

...do 

Total cnnkfcil Tnent__ 

...do 

4.28 

3.26 

5.26 

2.43 

2.15 

3.90 

Total, all meat 

...do— . 

80.38 

75.56 

83.02 

71.47 

85.60 

8013 

Sea food: 

Pish, fresh 

...do 

9.78 

1.32 

1.98 

.34 

6,12 
1.33 
1. 71 
.20 

4.25 
.65 
1. 85 
.27 

2.98 

.28 

1.80 

.22 

7.35 
.74 
1.37 1 
.37 

6.11 

.90 

1.80 

.29 

Pish, sail 

— do.— 

Pish, canned, salmon 

Pish, cAnned, other 

...do 

...dO— *— 

Total fish , , , , 

-.do— 

13.42 

9.36 

7.02 

5.28 

9.83 

9.40 

O^rstArs .. , 

Quart ‘„ 
Pound-. 

...do*... 


.42 

.36 

1.04 

.27 

1.00 

.86 

.32 

.48 

.47 

.31 

Other son food , 

1 .25 j .02 

Totfllsoafood 

14.62 

11,69 

7. 58 

8,14 

10.75 

10.65 

Milk and milk products: 

Milk, not SK:iminAd . _ _ _ _ 

Quurt... 
...do. 

84.88 

.28 

10.32 

L06 

.22 

1.40 

15.28 

30.39 
.12 
13. 12 
17.71 
.10 
1.24 
12.82 

69ilO 

.50 

10.77 

3.83 

.48 

1.40 

10.62 

36.54 

.68 

14.34 

30.48 

.08 

.74 

13.24 

75.11 

.50 

19172 

5.80 

.48 

1.20 

18.72 

66.12 

.41 

12.69 

7.98 

.31 

1.27 

13.78 

Milk, Skirompd 

Milk, condensed or evaporated 

‘Buttermilk 

. Pound.. 
Quart... 

...do 

Cream _ . ^ ^ 

lee cream__ ^ _ L do 

Butter. - 

Pound.. 

Cheese, ordinary 

. do . 

2.48 

2.85 

286 

.90 

2,12 

,14 

2,83 

,59 

2.45 

Cheese! other..! 

do 

,50 

.12 

.55 

Total cheese 

*-dci 

2.98 

1 2.67 

3.25 

2126 

[ 3,42 1 8.00 




^ Oysters weigh 2 pounds a quart (Center Majifeet, 'Washington, D. C.) 
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Table 709i — Food, per capita consumption: Average quantity of specified articles 

for one year — Continued 


Per capita consumption 


Article 

tTnit 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

United 

States 

Oleo-, - - 

Pound— 
...do 

2.12 
.98 
.62 1 

1.31 

.45 

.18 

6.81 

1.54 

.33 

2. 48 
.48 
.98 

1,35 

.26 

1.50 

3.41 

,92 

.65 

Other butter substitutes 

Vegettble, cooking, and table oils 

Tjfttv? 

—do. 

...do 

6.10 

1.34 

1.08 

10.10 
6.31 
2. 00 

9.62 
1. 58 
1.04 

“"7.34" 

7.22 

4.44 

4,30 

1.65 

4.37 

7.47 
2. 71 
2.08 

Lard, compoutid 

do 

Lard'substituties 

—do, 

Potal lard and lard substitutes - - 

U^s. - -i 

—do 

Dozen... 

8.52 
13. 60 

18.41 
11. 90 

12.14 

10.76 

19.00 

11.76 

10.82 

14,59 

12.28 

12.49 


Grain products; 

ITtour, wheat - 

Pound- - 
do. 

42.06 

l.^32 

5.44 

6.02 

70. 73 
.39 
10.98 
34. 45 

61.73 
2. 76 
7.81 
9. 46 

70.38 

.34 

6.18 

35.96 

62102 

1.52 

10.17 

8.24 

63.08 
1. 57 
7.53 
14. 16 

Fbur, rye 

Flour, other __ 

do 

Corn nieal - 

...do 

Total flour fl-nd mAal 

....do 

64.84 ■ 

116. 55 

71.76 

111.86 

71.95 

76.34 

Hoinray or grits 

...do 

.20 i 

1.24 

8.06 

.45 

,56 

.88 

5.20 

.32 

.48 
1. 24 

1.84 

.92 

Cornstarch 

:;.do— J 

Breakfast foods; 

Whftfll: 

...do 

1.48 

1.34 

8,94 

.16 

.63 
1. 14 
6.67 
.10 

1. 12 
1. 21 
8.83 
.10 

.74 

1.12 

7,22 

.04 

2.18 
1.04 
8. 70 
.37 

1 27 
120 
8.0s 

.14 

Corn , 

.."-do—-- 

Oati- __ 

...do—-- 

otiipr... 

--do, 

'■f'fttai foods 

...do 

11.92 

7.44 

10.76 

9.12 

13.24 

10.69 

Bread, vheat _ 

do—.. 

104.64 

12.80 

1.46 

46.39 

S.08 

.22 

si.n 

0.40 

1.15 

69.84 
.56 
.H : 

73,28 

1.48- 

1.26 

8116 

«t63 

102 

Bread' , r , 

— .do- i 

Bread, other - 

—.do.--- 

Total bread--,..— 

...do — 

118. 80 

51. 69 i 

89. 26 

70.64 

76.02 j 

88.81 



Bolls anfl, buns,,.-.-.-,,--.-. 

— -do— -- 

5.44 
3.68 
3. 84 

1.S4 
1. 78 
2.24 

6.35 

3.46 

3.4§ 

1.14 

2.40 

2.02 

154 

3.04 

%U 

3.86 

3.12 

3,16 

Crackera,- - ... 

..-do-.-- 

Cakes and cookies-.——-— - 

...do 

Total rolls, etc 

—.do 

12.96 

6.86 

12. 27 

1 5.56 

7.64 

mi4 

Total bread, rolls, etc - 

...do 

131. 76 

57,55 ! 

101.53 

1 76.10 

^.56 

98.95 

Maoeronl^ spaghetti, and noodles 

Bice - 

— do-— 
...do 

4.72 

6.32 

2.43 j 
9. 37 1 

3.77 

5.31 

4.90 

9.34 

6.50 

4.20 

6.55 

Total all cereal products and 
tod^s. 

Pies 1- . . - ' 

...do 

... do— 

211.00 

201.85 

194.50 

216.84 

179. 99" 

190.49 

1.50 

.42 

28.94 

4.^ 

2.40 

.12 

.43 

.10 

27.86 

8.82 

2.29 

.22 

.73 
.27 
31, 71 
6.21 
2.00 
.17 

.18 

,06 

27.54 

18.84 

2.08 

.16 

.62 

4a 

83.89 

6.28 

1.93 

.81 

;i 

mm 

6.86 

2.16 

.22 

Tapioca and sago 

Sugar ' • - - ,.i 

Molasses, sirup, and honey - 

Candy ' 

...do 

...do— - 

...do 

...do--— 

Chocolate j 

...do— 

Pjuits, fresh; I 

Apples..., 

Peck..- 

-,.do-— 

3.^ 
.33 
2.26 
.64 
1. 12 
2,68 
2.10 
.50 
.12 
3.70 

3.06 
.88 
1,43 
.73 
1.65 
2. 39 
165 
1.8? 

4.73 

AOS 

.33 

2.19 

.67 

L21 

4.00 

2.31 

104 

.27' 

6.12 

2.92 
< .80 
2,20 
1.00 
1.6» 
2.04 
2,70 
i.88, 

' 5.8$; 

3.39 

1 .83 < 

178 
1.04 
148 
,4.89 

- M 
isidii 

S.47 

.56 

2.04 

' ' .73 

1.33 
^ ^11 

Peaches.-. 

Bananas — — 

Dozen— 
— -do— 

Ii®tnCM3S--- 

Oranges 

— -do— 

0rai^-- : : ! 

Pound— 

Quart- 

Each 1 

— do-— 

Benries 

Cantaloupe ^ 

Watermelon ] 

Other . ^ 

Pound- 

Pettmi*. 
— -da. 

i 

Fruits, dried! « 

i 

.10 
a«6 
1.88 ; 
.14^ 
.24 ' 

.50 

t$5 

.88' 

.68 

.14 

.to 

3.31 

.31 

.SO 

.bj 

' '1.38.' 
1.^ 
1.26 
.44; 

' 9 

At 

.94 

. ^ fr 

.w 

Prunes.. - - — J 

Baisibs... ... j 

—do 

Baades _ 

— do— 

Other J 

— -do— -- 

TotaS ftniti dried — J 

--do 


8.79 

5.^ 

S.18 ‘ 

A68 

4.m 
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Table 709. — Food^ per capita consumption: Average quantity of spedfbd articles 

for one year — Continued 


Per capita consumption 


Article 

Unit 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

United 

States 

Fruits, canned: 

Pound— 

0.74 

i L27 

i 0.69 

1.30 

a70 

0.84 


„.do — 

.28 

1 .39 

i .44 

.46 

.86 

.45 

Other 

do 

.38 

.31 

.38 

.40 

.50 

.39 

Total fruit, canned 

...do. 

1.40 

1.97 

1. 51 

2.16 

2.05 

L68 

Jellies, preserves, marmalades, etc 

Peanut butter 

...do 

...do 

L12 

.56 

! 1.06 
.47 

L02 

.81 

1.52 

.84 

.98 

2.02 

1.10 

.73 

Vegetables, fresh: 

Potatoes.. 

do 

165.58 

95.41 

17a 71 

98.40 

146.76 

14473 

Potatoes, swfiAt.j anrf yams. 

do 

3.68 

36.04 

3.71 

3412 

3.63 

10.92 

rifkbhftge' 1 1 

„ _do 

12.84 

1L61 

14.79 

11.06 

11.67 

12.88 

Rpi-nflfili kftlA 

Peck 

.46 

.47 

.40 

.34 

.54 

.43 

_ _ _ . 

...do 

.22 

.35 

.23 

.68 

.39 

.33 

"Rpatis, fitring . . 

.. .do 

.76 

1.45 

1.06 

1. 38 

.74 

LOO 

TomatofiS- ^ ^ . 

Pound.. 

18.74 

2L82 

23.33 

1 20.32 

17.36 

2640 

OnioTis 

...do 

, 14.34 

! 11. 59 

! 12.92 

i 15. 78 

12.43 

13.37 

fJnrn . ^ ^ 

Dozen 

L36 

1.73 

1.25 

1.34 

1.30 

1.35 

Lftttuoft . _ . _ 

Head 

A 12 

2.76 

6.25 

1 6.08 

9.52 

5.59 

Oftlfiry _ . . . _ 

Bunch.. 

1.56 

1. 18 

2.00 

1.04 

2.26 

L69 

■Reets’ 

Pound-. 

3.20 

2.88 

4C7 

3.46 

457 

8.86 

Carrots . 

...do 

5.12 

.98 

485 

1.00 

8.24 

463 

Turnips. . _ _ 

...do 

A20 

5.02 

3.48 

4 98 

3.43 

402 

Sauerkraut 

...do. — 

.76 

.24 

3.96 

.57 

.08 

8.82 

L17 

.44 

.04 

6.62 

.33 

,76 

6.83 

,76 

Asparagus 

Other 

Bunch— 
...do — .. 

.33 

496 

.31 

6.69 

Vegetables, dried: 

Beans __ r - - - - - 

Pound. - 

468 

6.25 

6.35 

498 

3.43 

478 

Pftaa _ _ _ - 

...do 

.62 

1.53 

.38 

1.92 

.17 

.69 

Other . _ _ _ 

do 

L78 

3.04 

1.04 

4C4 

2.70 

2.16 








Total vegetables, dried 

do 

6.98 

9.82 

6.77 

11.64 

6.30 

7.63 

Vegetables, canned: 

Beans, baked 

do 

1.70 

1. 51 

1.23 

.82 

.89 

1.31 

Peas 

...do — 

1.90 

1. 39 

2.46 

1.64 

1. 91 

1.98 

Com. 

...do 

1.64 

1.65 

2.62 

2.14 

2.26 

2.10 

Tomatoes _ 

do. 

2.88 

3.96 

2.21 

6.14 

2.57 

3.10 

.06 

Asparagus. 

I. .do 

.04 

.06 

.06 

.00 

.11 

Other . _ 

...do 

.26 

.45 

.69 

.64 

.41 

.49 




Total vegetables, canned, not in- 
cluding baked beans ,, , . 

do 

6.72 

7.61 

ao4 

10.62 

7.26 

7.73 




C’alatin. . .. . 

...do.. 

.18 

.10 

.33 

.18 

.28 

.22 

Canned soup _ . 

...do 

468 

.65 

.75 

.68 

.74 

.98 

Tea - . _ _ . _ 

...do 

2.64 

.88 

.92 

.56 

1. 13 

L37 

nnfree__ __ _ 

...do 

6.82 

8.27 

9.10 

9.42 

7.09 

8.02 

Coffee substitutes 

...do 

,10 

.16 

.16 

.0$ 

.16 

.12 

Cocoa _ ^ 

...do...— 

L32 

.61 

.88 

.72 

.85 

.94 

■NTiits . _ . . . _ _ 

...do 

.56 

.59 

1.06 

.68 

1.39 

.86 

Other foods. 

, ...do 

.28 

.10 

.27 

.20 

.26 

.24 

Limcdies. 

Number 

12.02 

6.78 

13.10 

11.58 

13.78 

1L78 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research, compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin 367. 
In 1918-19 the United States Department of Labor, through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, working in 
cooperation with the National War Labor Board, made an investigation into the cost of livmg m indus- 
trial centers in the United States. This investigation covered white families in 92 cities or localities in 42 
States, the cities var^nng in size from New York to small country towns of a few thousand population. 

In the selection of families to be included in the inquiry the requirements to be met were, that— 1. The 

S must be that of a wage earner or ssdaned worker, but not of a person m businesa for himsdf . The 
s taken ^ould represent proportionally the wage earners and the low or medium salaried families 
of the locality. 2. The family must have as a minimum a husband and wife and at least one child who 
is not a boarder or lodger. 3. The family must have kept house m the locality for the entire year covered. 
4. At least 76 per cent of the family income must come from the prindpal breadwinner or others who con- 
tribute all earning to the family fund. 6. All items of income and expenditure of members other than 
those living as lodgers must be obtainable. 6. The family may not have boarders nor over three lodgers, 
either outsiders or children living as such. (Does not refer to or include relatives, servants, nurses, etc., 
temporarily in the home, who were furnished board free.) 7 . The family must have no subrental other 
than funMied rooms for lodgers, 8. Slum or charity families or non-En^h siieaking families who have 
been lees than hve years In the United States should not be taken. 
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TABiii 710— Form equipment manufactured and sold in the United States, mO- 

im 


Year 


Planting machinery: 

1920- 

1921 

m 


Plows and listers: 
1920'. 

1921 

1922 

m 

Tillage implements; 

1920 

1921 

• 1922; 

1923 

Cultivators: 

1920^ 


. 1922 

• 1923., 

Haying nachinery: 


1921 

1922.^ 

1923.. 

Harvestiig machinery: 


1921.. 

1922.. 

1923 

Machine^or preparing crops for 
market or use: 

1920 


Tractors; 


19Ja.. 

19J1.. 

1952.. 


Steam*^ 

1920 

1921 

1921 

1923, 

Horse-drawn vehicles ; 

1922 


Born mad barnywd equipment: * 


Miscellaneous: . 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Grand total: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Manufactured 


Number Value 


472,243 
310, 866 


1,361,678 
566, 209 
441,800 


580,179 

447,627 

269,536 


411, 556 
219,429 
154,367 


232, 177 
119,111 
80,666 


196,772 

87,938 

172,268 


73, 198 
99, 692 
134,610 

1,766 
1, 168 
396 
620 

449,095 

92,816 

143,648 


$20,097,000 

8.441.000 

4.214.000 
9, 


43.222.000 

13.007.000 
■ 9,680,000 

24.252.000 

22.919.000 

10.436.000 

4.777.000 

11.483.000 

16.186.000 
8, 266,000 

4.272.000 

13.347.000 

24.703.000 

10.230.000 

7.026.000 

16.603.000 

41.016.000 

18.028.000 
11,822,000 
28,278,000 


85.612.000 

21.436.000 

18.294.000 

30.761.000 


193.563.000 

60.296.000 

62.178.000 


4.661.000 

2.874.000 

1.066.000 


42.423.000 
8,861,000 

11.963.000 


430,000 

4,636,000 

9 , 910 ,^ 

93.644.000 

176.738.000 
79,224,600 

106.463.000 

636.946.000 

328.041.000 

209.640.000 


Sold in the United 
States 


Number Value 


209,672 

192,416 


1,215,979 

407,760 

466,836 


305,773 


338,112 

139,412 

189,567 


80,667 

80,337 


169,918 

64,469 

146,938 


162,988 

0) 

101,192 


1,401 

724 

619 


158,207 


$21,612,000 

6.870.000 

6.241.000 

9.261.000 

37.699.000 

9.071.000 

11.215.000 

20.086.000 

20.636.000 

7.488.000 

5.472.000 

10.435.000 

17.296.000 

6.545.000 

6.571.000 

13.086.000 

19.667.000 

6.776.000 

8.831.000 

14.018.000 

.80,626,000 

8,977,600 

11.242.000 

17.033.000 


34.749.000 

15.032.000 
19,873^000 

22.918.000 


161.896.000 

0 ) 

52.440.000 


3.903.000 

1.737.000 

1.421.000 


40.929.000 

13.410.000 

22.936.000 

437,000 

4,306,000 

,9,636,000 

82.429.000 

0 

83.886.000 
96,006,000 

471,44^000 

222^908,000 


Sold for export 


Number Value 


16,822 
9, 689 
8,613 


221,077 
102,262 
68, 133 


46,863 

41,939 

12,723 


94,011 


41,334 

33,933 

16,612 


30,220 

9,870 

39,024 


10,232 


121 

72 


UlO 


$1,468,000 

466.000 

449.006 

856.000 

7.200.006 
2,648,008, 

1.401.006 

4.673.006 

1.666.006 

980.006 

326.006 

727.006 

670.006 

282.006 
226,008. 
50a006 

6.230.006 

1.807.006 
734,006 

2.086.006 

7,339,006 

S,8«1.006 

^2,747,009 


3,010,1106 

1.988.006 
3,487,009 

5.838.006 


30,850,006- 

6^458,000 


370.006 

188.006 
223,006 


339,001 

(*) 

216^006 

1,041,006 


3,006 

100,006 

7,495^001 

0 ) 

5.494.006 

8.055.006 


21,663,001 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eeseciroh. Figures for 1^, Bureau of Public FIgmfeslar 

1921-1923, Bureau Of the Census. 

JThe sales statistics for 1921 relate exclusively to complete marlines and were compiM aimo^ wh^ 
from returns made by 427 establishments classified in the "agricultural implements” industry. No 
data were collected for that year from establishments manufacturing gas tradiors, horse-drawn vehicies, 
bam equipment, and miscellaneous farm equipment. 

* Figures for 1921 relate to bam equipment only. No data for 1920. 

29283"— YBK 1924 72 n 
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Table 711. — Bankruptcy among farmers: Cases condtided in fiscal years ended 

June 30 j 1921-1924 


1921 

1922 

Farmers 


Farmers 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per 
cent 
of all 
cases 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per 
cent 
of all 
cuses 


Maine 

420 

62 

14.8 

431’ 

NewHv^mpshire... 

53 

3 

0.7 

m 

Vermont 

85 

14 

16.5 

168 

Massacliusctts 

728 

9 

1.2 

901 

Ehode Island 

50 

1 

2.0 

72 

Connpcticnt 

138 

2 

1.5 

201 

Yoik i 

2,039 

61 

8.0 

2,076 

New Jersey 

297 

5 

1.7 

277 

Pennsylvania 

421 

26 

5.9 

671 

Ohio 

460 

23 

6.0 

680 

Indiana 

124 

16 

12.9 

245 

Illinois- 

097 

11 

1,6 

1,012 


Michigan-. 

Wisconsin., 

Minnesota. 


Iowa 

Missouri-.-—-, 
North Dakota- 
South Dakota.. 
Nebraska 


75 27,3 
22 7.3 


TTflTtsfiS 

Delaware 

MaiTland 

Dist. Columbia. 
Viriniu 


"West Virginia- 
North Carolina 
South Carolina- 

Gcorgia 

Plorida 


10 4.6 

2 3.2 

4 6.9 

241 22.7 

11 9.9 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana- 

Idaho 


Wyoming 

CeJorado 

New Mexico - 

Ariwina 

Utah 


Nevada 

Washington-, 

Oregon 

CaUfomia— , 


51 11.8 
7 6.7 

21 12.7 


United giatesJ 


239' 

12 

6.0 


12 

163 

17 

10. 4 

266 

72 

114 

12 

10 6 

219 

32 

128 

13 

10.2 

240 

38 

383 

82 

21 4 

628 

122 

226 

82 

36 3 


215 

SO 

19 

23.8 

169 

79 

24 

8 

33 . 3 ! 

42 

12 

212 

48 

22.6 

249 

77 

20 

2 

10.0 

37 

8 

21 

1 

4.8 

40 

. 9 

151 

17 

11.3 

* 177 

22 

11. 



21 

2 

201 


'“iLl 

377 

49 

407 

11 

2 7 

370 

33 

082 

57 

8.4 

1,004 

110 

. 15, 162 

1,363 

9.0 

22,462j 3y236j 


G51 189 29. 0 

704 368 52.3 

403 01 15. 1 

302 237 78.6 

73 38 52. 1 

184 60 32.6 

328 113 34.6 

35 3 8.6 

159 17 10.7 


588 26.1 

4 2.8 


43 19.41 
46 4.11 


4 6| 


Fanners 


Per 

Num- 

cent 

ber 

of all 


cases 

94 

14.3 

12 

15.8 

20 

20.0 

5 

.3 

16 

3.8 

96 

3.1 

4 

.8 

48 

4 1 

150 

12.2 

84 

25.2 

192 

11.2 

27 

3.0 

110 

15.8 

291 

28.6 

489 

62.3 

i 105 

18.8 

' 615 

82.1 

148 

63.8 

132 

61.0 

226 

38.8 

2 

0.9 

37 

21.8 



) 87 

6.6 

i 7 

2.1 

) 16 

7.4 

1 24 

9.8 

1 772 

26.6 

J 14 

4.0 

r 88 

15.0 

) 118 

7.4 

J 181 

9.2 

2 38 

7.1 

i 76 

16.7 

5 129 

30.6 

L 81 

14.7 

i 2,')3 

20.9 

1 366 

59.9 

1 160 

64.8 

5 14 

25.0 

5 118 

32.2 

r 3 

17.7 

5 37 

36.2 

5 32 

13.6 

1 


7 m 

"iO 

7 no 

16.3 

D 183 

16.9 


Per 

Num- cent 
her of all 
coses 


136 16.0 
6 4.6 

27 26,7 
11 .7 


136 14.9 
430 29.6 


ZTi m 63.3 

515 172 33.4 

737 264 86. 8 

46 6 13.0 

307 42 13.7 

72 0 

1,167 84 7.2 


36 11.3 

86 a? 

848 25,0 
22 6.0 


218 10.3 
49 8.4 


171 35.0 
138 J4.4 
376 24.6 


28 19.4 
31 37.8 


S 0 

874 213 24.4 

799 91 11.4 

1,760 236 13.4 

41,524 7,772 ia7 


Division of Agricultural Finance. Compiled from annual reports of the Attorney GeneiaL 



Table 712. — Farmers^ incomes: Returns from. Jar mina^ 


MisoeUcmeous Agrieultwal Statistics 
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COST OF PRODUCTION 

Table 714 . — Wheat: Cost of production, hv vieLd I9t9 

Value of wheat 

Per 

bushel 

KCS • ’r-i 

Per 

acre 

DolU. 
2.52 
5. 19 
7.89 
11.04 
14.44 
17.11 
19.80 
22.57 
24.94 
29.15 
3A83 

2.28 

4.43 

7.02 

10.00 

13.20 

15.69 

18.43 

21.65 

23.38 

26.89 

1.99 

4.41 

7.07 

9.64 

12.91 

15.92 
18.09 
21. 50 

Net cost 

Per 

bushel 

Dolls. 

7.00 
2.72 
1.85 
1.56 
1.28 
1.26 
1.19 

1.13 
1. 11 
1.02 

.85 

6.61 
2.62 
1.69 
1.40 
1. 17 
1.06 

1.01 
.84 
.96 
.70 

6.08 

2,44 

1.59 

1.30 

1. 14 
.96 

1.03 

.66 

Per 

acre 

Dolls. 

13.99 

13.69 

14.76 
17.11 

19.25 

21.42 

23.76 

25.99 
27.63 
30.45 

32.42 

13.22 
13. 10 
13.51 

15.41 

16.42 
18,09 
20.15 
19.27 
23.94 

23. 77 

12.17 

12.18 
12.72 

14.26 
15. 89 

16.26 

20.69 
19.92 

Credit 

per 

acre 

(straw) 

^ e5S§8 SS w !h o8 5 ! woSSSS ooSh SccOTcceoSfccS 

d>c5 th i-H c4 <N oi ei c4 ed i-5 

Gross cost per acre 

Total 

Dolls. 

14.66 

14.26 
15.59 
18.31 
20.80 
23.42 
26.12 
28. 76 
30.74 
33. 33 
36.83 

13.52 

13.39 

13.96 

16.21 

17.26 
18. 77 
20.86 
20.11 

24.82 
24.89 

12.25 
12.51 
13.02 
14.68 
16. 21 

16. 82 
21. 36 
20.56 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous 3 
costs 

'oc4»-ir-Ic4cic^csic<icicdcd r-5r-;-4»-i»Hc4c4i-?c4c4 (sif-irtOidirtcdt-J 

Land 

rent 

^ggBSSSSSSSSgS BSSSSSSgRS gSSSSSSg 

ocdedeOTlidadtvodosoo c<si?dcdcd*<<5>oidiirf«dw5 c4c4«cdeced^>> 

q THr-< 

Seed 

Dolls. 

1.31 

1. 30 

1.42 

1. 52 
1.58 
1. 72 
1.83 

1. 91 

1.92 
1.98 
2.03 

1. 13 
1. 16 
1.29 
1.24 
1.28 

1. 33 

1.34 

1.31 
1.38 
1.88 

1.26 

1.31 

1.36 

1.43 
1.48 
1.47 
1.69 

1.53 

Fertil- 

izer 

and 

manure 

Dolls. 
0.67 
1.00 
1.20 
1.89 
2.23 
2.78 
3.36 
3.99 
A 10 
3.74 
3.52 

.21 

.61 

.56 

1.18 

1.08 

1.07 

1.48 

1.46 

2.55 

.93 

.13 

.22 

.26 

.44 

.56 

.48 

1.33 

.75 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous ^ 
labor 



Market 

00 rH 1—1 r-( 1-1 t-t r-t »-? rM t-I »4 W i-< iHlHr-tiH 

Har- 
vest 1 

©edoicded''»^’«*!«3«l5«i<i5t-^ ededcdcd-^-<?u5«j»rdt>i e4c4c4cded'>^i^'<j5 

Pre- 

pare 

and 

plant 

^edroffdedcd’«(i'^u5u3u5«3 cdcie4edcdedcdcde«S’«<? pccdcowrocd'^ed 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

.^““SSBSSSSSS '’“’“saasssss '’““SSBgg 

iL S» “S d 

pplsj 

Acres 

123 

97 

83 

69 

50 

47 

45 
42 
47 

50 
41 

177 

141 

96 

82 

71 

75 

65 

46 
44 
37 

190 

130 

134 

111 

90 

68 

47 

51 

Num- 
ber of 
reports 

sgilSisli^g 

tH tH* 

■1 

O 

a ' 
fi 

r 1 f I 1 i ) 1 I » 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 » 1 j t 1 i 1 • 1 1 

tiiiiiiiiti iiifytitii iiifiiit 

« 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 • 1 1 1 • 1 1 t 1 1 t t 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 

ittiiiifitt iiitiiiiit tiiiJiti 

tiifiiiijrt iiiiiiiiri tiittiii 

t 1 1 1 1 t 1 t 1 r 1 1 1 1 i • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 t 

I 1 t 1 1 1 1 f 1 1 1 f 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 4 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 i t 1 1 i 1 1 1 > • 1 t 1 * 1 

© 1 1 • 1 1 t • 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 t 1 « t 1 * 1 1 1, 

U 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 f 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ) 1 1 1 « > 1 . 

Q 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 « 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 t 1 1 t I t * ( i 

r ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 « 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 

h 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 •( 1 1-* ! t 1 1 1 1 1 1. > »•« 5 1 1 1 1 r 1 » 

2 ; I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 * 1 1 1 t y • » 1 t .. 1 1 « 4 1 «' I 

ft • t « 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1^ ; 1 I 1 i 1 I 1 i j » 1 t t 1 1 » 

-22 fcl i 5 '• ! » ‘ { 1 SJgfcl '1 I 1 5 ! { 5 •J'giJ 5 i ! ‘ ’ IJ 

1 1 i i 1 i i i i { ig-sf i i i j j i ! j i * j j 

1 . y| j :sas55SS5a«|| jj3SSsa!S;.Ss| jj2sas| 

ll5Ss2ss8sas|5;Sgsssss8|«5£ssags5 
- 1 .1 
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Table 720. — Wheatj corn, and oats: Comparative production costs in 1922 and 1923 
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Table 721 . — Potatoes: Cost of production, by yield groups, 1923 
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I Inoltides ijilsoellaiieous labor, irrigating and water, spraying, and spray material. 

* Includes sacks and twine, crop insurance, use of impleinents, use of storage buildmgs, and overhead. 

« Maine, New Hamps^e, Vermont, Massachusetts, Coimecticat, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

* Mldhlgaa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South DtOcota. 



Table 722. — Potatoes: Cost of production, 1928 
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Table 724 . — Farmers’ GraiU’-marketing associations: Number and membership, 
19^4) amount of business, 1928 

MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 



Division of Agricultural Cooperation, 
1 Less than one-tenth of X per cent. 
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Table 725 . — Fruit and vegetable associations: Number of associations and esti- 
mated membership, 19B3 


Geographic division and State 

Total 

number 

of 

associa- 

tions 

Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 
number 
of 

members 

Number 

of 

members 

reported 

Average 

number 

of 

members 

Esti- 

mated 

member 

ship 

Per cent 

Maine 

32 

6 

139 

28 

896 

0.5 

Vermont— 

1 



1 

156 

2 

Massachusetts 

7 

2 

396 

198 

1, 386 

.8 

Connecticut 

2 



1 156 

312 

-2 






New England 

42 

7 

635 


2,750 

1.6 

New^STork 

89 

62 

C, 365 

! 103 

9, 167 

5.0 

Newfersey 

7 

3 

98 

33 

231 

.1 

Pennsylvania- 

13 

10 

761 

76 

988 

.6 

M iddle Atlantic 

109 

75 

7,224 


10,386 

6,6 





Ohio- 

16 

10 

863 

86 

1, 376 

.7 

Indiana - 

8 

3 

107 

36 

288 

.2 

Illinofe 

17 

3 

191 

64 

1,088 

.6 

Michigan 

65 

35 

5,148 

347 

8, 085 

4.4 

Wisconsin 

[ 23 

6 

946 

1 

158 

3,634 

2.0 

East North Central 

119 

67 

7,255 


14, 471 

7.9 

Minnesota 

78 

35 

3,608 

100 

7,800 

4.S 

Iowa 

6 

2 

270 

135 

675 

.4 

Missouri 

29 

16 

4,684 

293 

8,497 

4.6 

North Dakota 

24 

10 

646 

55 

1,320 

.7 

South Dakota 

10 

3 

194 

65 

650 

.4 

Nebraska 

4 

2 

453 

226 

904 

.5 

Kansas-- 

3 

3 

140 

47 

141 

.1 

West North Central 

153 

71 

9,795 


19,987 

11. e 

Delaware 

2 

1 

75 

75 

150 

.1 

Maryland 

4 

3 

2,003 

334 

1,336 

.7 

Virgmii 

10 

5 

6,426 

1, 285 

12,850 

7.0 

West Virginia 

7 

4 

109 

27 

189 

-1 

North Carolina 

12 

8 

664 

70 

840 

.5 

South Carolina 

9 

6 

430 

72 ; 

648 

.4 

Georgia- 

8 

3 

977 

1 326 

2,608 

1.4 

Elorida 

82 

54 

4,624 

84 

6,888 

3.8 

South Atlantic---- ----- 

134 

84 

14, 108 


25,509 

14.0 






Kentucky 

6 

4 

948 

237 

1,422 

.8 

Tennessee 

42 

14 

2,097 

ISO 

6,300 

3.4 

Alabama. 

25 

13 

1,851 

142 

3,550 

1.9 

Mississippi---- 

16 

2 

50 

25 

4C0 

.2 

East South Central 

89 

33 

4,946 


11,672 

6,3 

Arkansas- 

90 

37 

2,709 

73 

6,570 

ao 

Louisiana 

24 

6 

861 

172 

4,128 

%% 

Oklahoma - 

12 

4 

222 

66 

672 

,4 

Texas 

54 

21 

1,089 

62 

2,808 

.5 

West South Central 

180 

67 

4,881 


14,178 

7.8 

Montana 

6 

3 

326 

108 

648 

.4 

Idaho 

20 

7 

2,444 

349 

6,980 

3,8 

Wyoming---. 

3 

2 

110 

65 

165 

.1 

Colorado - 

38 

9 

834 

93 

8,634 

1.9 

New Mexico - — 

2 

2 


39 

78 

(*) 

Arizona - 

5 

3 


82 

410 

.2 

Utah 

10 

4 

* 312 

78 

780 

,4 

Mountain 

84 

30 

4,348 


12,595 

6.8 

Washington — - 

60 

28 

3,901 

139 

6,950 

3.8 

Oregon-, — 

26 

14 

6,961 

425 

11,060 


Calhornia 

246 

183 

36,386 

217. 

63,382 

^2 

Pacific 

322 

205 

46,237 


71,3^ 

399 

United States — 

» 1,232 

629 

98,329 

166 

*182,930 

100 


Division of Agricultaral Cooperation, 

1 Average for the United States. * Number reporting to the Department of Agriculture. 

> Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. * Total of estimates for the various States. 
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Table 726 . — lAaestoch md^keting associations: Nuynheir and monibershipy 19rdJ{, and 

amount of husinesSy IQQS 


Geogiaphic division and State 

Associations 

1924 

Estimated 
membership 1924 

Estimated business 
1923 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

of 

members 

Per coni 

Dollais 

Pei cent 






Thou- 







smds 


Vermont 

1 

0.1 

37 

0) 

3 308 

0.1 

New England 

1 

.1 

mm 

■■ 

108 

.1 

New York 

1 

.1 

2 101 


2 108 

.1 

Pennsyl van’ a- - 

1 

.1 

8 191 

.1 


.1 

Middle Atlantic 

2 

.2 

382 

.2 

216 

.2 

Ohio — 


4.2 

29, 304 


15, 273 

9 4 

Indiana 

92 

5.9 

2o, 862 

8.8 

11, 884 

73 

lilmois 

115 

9.3 

29, 870 

10.1 

16,994 

9.8 

Michigan 

82 

5.3 

17,466 

6.9 

8, 402 

6.1 

Wisconsin 

139 

9.0 

28, 217 

9 6 

11, 169 

6 8 

East North Ccntiol 

f.21 

33.7 

130, 709 

44 4 

62, 712 

38 4 

hliimesot’’ 




17.3 

28, 400 

17.4 

lo^ a 

334 


46,002 

15.7 

42, 295 

20 0 

hlissouil- 

102 


38,870 

6.4 

7, 575 

4,6 

Noitb Oakotn 

62 


6, 580 

1 9 

2, 094 

3.3 

Sooth T>akota 

SS 

5.7 

37, 424 

5 9 

6,666 

3.6 

Neb't^ka 

20 

1.9 

4, 698 

1.6 

3, 594 

2 2 

Ksycoas 

24 

1.6 

7, 608 

2 6 

2,228 

1.4 

West Noith Central 

941 

60.8 

151,310 

61 4 

91,848 

f.0 4 

Virgil’ T 

12 

.8 

2,064 

.7 

1, 296 

.8 

Wes’t ^ irginid - 

1 

.1 

113 

0) 

*108 

.1 

Oooigia-— 

1 

.1 

8 191 

.1 

a 108 

a 

South Atlantic — 

14 


2,370 

.8 

1, 511 

1.0 

Kentucky 

8 

■MM3 

1, 400 

.5 

1, OHO 

.6 

Tennessee 

12 


2,208 

.7 

1, 295 

.8 

Alibama 

10 


1, 910 

.6 

1,079 

.6 

East South C^niiaJ, 



5,518 

1.8 

3, 4.54 

2.0 

Arkansas 

1 

.1 

2 191 

mmt 

2 108 

,1 

Oklahoma 

1 

.1 

*191 


* 108 

,1 

Texas 

3 

.2 

673 


324 

.2 

West South Central- 

6 

.4 

956 

B 

640 

.4 

Montina,.^ 

13 

.8 

1, 003 

.4 

1, 103 

8 

Coloiailo 

s 

.6 

' 7v52 

.3 

264 

. i 

Arirona 

1 

.1 

2 191 

.1 

a 308 

, 1 

Utah 

1 

.1 

335 

.1 

* lOH 

.1 

Nevada 

2 

.1 

52 

(1) 

216 

.1 

Momitain 

25 

1.6 

2, 422 

.9 

2,099 

1 2 








Oregon 

2 

.1 

1 118 


84 

. 1 

Califor nisi- 

3 

.2 

1 450 


324 

.2 

Pacide 

5 

.3 

'1 568 

Sn 

"408 

.3 

United States 

« 1,617 

100 

d.2S,27i 

100 

*1,162,896 

100 


division of Agricultural Cooperation. 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
s Avtt’ase for the United States. 

P Number reporting to the Departmont of Agriculture. 

* Total of the ^timates lor the various States. 

< Nov including $200,000,000 by cooperative agencies in 19 llvostoek terminal markets. 
















































Tajjle 727^^Farmers^ iudness m^odations manufacturing and marhtuig cheese: 
Nimher of assomtionsj estmatcd memhenhipj 1924^ o>nd estimated ousinesSi 

ms 


Geograpbic division and State 

Associations, 1924 

Estimated mem- 
bership, 1924 

Estimated busi- 
ness, 1923 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 
of mem- 
bers 

Percent 

Dollars 

Per cent 






Thimnis 


Main, 

1 

0.2 

60 

0.4 

26 

1 0,1 

New England 

1 

,2 

60 

.4 

25; 

1 .1 

Nbtv tofk 

33 

8.0 

1,221 1 

7.4 

' S25 

4.9 

Penns^'lvania 

3 

1 .7 

102 : 

.6 

66, 

.4 

Middle Atlantic - 

36 

8.7 

1,323 

8.0 

801 

5.3 

Obio-,-, 

4 

1.0 

92 

.6 

4 

(^r 

Illinois 

6 

1.2 

110 

.7 

170 

1.0 

Md'iifan 

10 

2.4 

700 

4.2 

3B0 

2.2 

Vvisconsin.-. — 

2S5 

69.0, 

10,260 

62.3 

11,085 

TOD 

last North Central 

304 

73.6 

11, 162 

67.8 

13, 2IS 

73.2 

Minneiota 

21 

5.1 

735 

4.5 

756 

4.5 

Missouil, 

1 

ft 
. A 

49 

.3 

42 

.3 

^nsss.,. 

1 

.3 

400 

1 2.4 

13 

.1 

ITest North Central 

23 

6. 6 

1, 184 

7.2 

sill 

4.9 

Virginia 

l\ 

2 

28 

.2 

7 

0 

North Curolina 

4 

1.0 

202 

1.8 

36 

,2 

Georgia 

1 

.,3 

14 

.1 

25 

.1 

South Atlantic-... 

6 

1.’5 

334 

2.1 

68 

,3 

TomiGW 

^ 2 

,5 

48 

.3 

10 ; 

.1 

Eist South Central 

2 ’ 

.5 

48 

,3 

jj". 

.1 

Idaho 

2 

.5 

15^ 

.9 

74 1 

.5 

Utah 

3 

.7 

276 

1>7 

93 

.6 

Mountain 

6 

1.2 

432 

2..6 

167 i 

1,1 

Washin^on 

T 

,7 

1,092 

o'i 

’^'^126 

" ^8 

Oregon 

33 

8.0 

,825 

6.0 

2,376^ 

14.2 

Paijihe. 

30 

8.7 

1,917 

11.6 

2,502 

16.0 

United States 

i 413 

100 

*16,460 

ioo 

*16,863 

100 


Division of Agricitltol Coopor^tion. 

1 Numbertfiporting to tbc Department of Agricaltore. 
Total of ttio Qstinmtos for tbo various States, 

« Doss than one-teutb of I per cent, 



TABiiB 72S. — Farmers^ business associations, by kinds of business, as reported to March, 1924 
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North. Carolina. 
South Carolina- 

Georgia 

Florida 
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Table 729 . — Active farmers^ htLsiness assodalions reporiing date of organization . 

1863-1923 


Year 

Grain 

Emit 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Cream- 

QlltiS 

and 

cheese 

rec- 

tories 

Live- 

sto<‘lJ: 

Total 

Y'ear 

Grain 

Fruit 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Oream- 

CllO^i 

and 

cbecso 

fae- 

touos 

II 

Total 

ISTjS 



1 


1 

1900 

11 

5 

39 


55 

1S70- — 



1 


1 

1901 

7 

9 

32 

i 

49 

1S73 



3 


3 

1902 

2b 

5 

28 

1 

60 

1878 


1 



1 

im 

42 

2 

28 


72 

1870 - 



1 



1 

1904...„ 

55 

1 

32 


88 

1S80 



1 


1 

1905 

73 

7 

27 

j 

113 

IfeSl 






1908 

72 

8 

39 

3 

122 

1882 



2 


2 

1907 

76 

5 

81 

2 

114 

1383 



5 


5 

1908 

93 

14 

39 

1 

147 

1884 „„ 



2 


2 

1909 

93 

IS 

42 

2 

16b 

1S35 



3 


3 

1910 

73 

15 

46 

8 

142 



1 

0 


3 

1911 

86 

12 

51 

13 

165 


3 

1 

c i 


B 

1912 

127 

15 

75 

14 

2(51 

1888 

3 


11 


14 

1913 

100 

23 

57 

32 

192 

ISaO .«.J 

3 

1 

11 


17 

1914 

145 

2S 

81 

30 

3;ii 

1^90 

2 

1 

18 

1 

20 

1915 

198 

26 

72 

48 

314 

1^01 

3 ! 

3 

19 


22 

1916 

21r» 

33 

80 

49 

;)78 

1S92 .... 

0 

1 

22 


20 

3917 

19H 

14 

87 

40 

346 

1893 

4 

7 

18 


29 

191d 

229 

33 

72 

61 

895 

1894 

3 

1 

31 


35 

1910 

SS3 

42 

62 

311 

618 

1885 

4 

8 

27 


34 

1920 

314 

1 

84 

78 

109 

585 

lhy\ ... 

6 

2 

40 


47 

3921 

117 

103 

01 

142 


I'^O? .... 

5 

5 

?i 

1 

45 1 

1923 

56 

73 

34 

90 

2“>3 

1898 

0 

4 

41 


50 1 

1923 

23 

It 

15 

28 

77 

1809 

7 

3 

21 


.i| 








Division of Agrcultural Coopaation. 


Table 730. — Farmers^ business asaociafions: Number of associalio7is^ member^ 
ship, and estimated amovnt of husine'^s, by geographic divisions and by class of 
products, 1915 and 19 IS 


BY GEOGPABHIG DIVISIONS 



Assodations ! 

, ^ 

Memboiship 

Estimatf'd business 

1 1916 

1923 

i 

, 1915 

i 


1915 

1923 

Num- 

ber 

r I 
axu 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

ofnt 

Nuiti- 

bei 

Per ! 
cent! 





Per 
, rent 

I 

New England 

Middle Ailantie. 

East North Central 
West North Cential 

South Atlantic 

East South Ceutral- 
WesL South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

United States — 

157 

210 

973 

2,577i 

329 

216 

316) 

232 

416 

20 
3 9 
17.9 
47 5 
6 1 
3.0 
6.8 
43 
7.7 

256 
531 
2,620 
4, Oi J 
363 
293 
492 
387 
634 

?.5 
5 2 
25. S 
45.1 
3.6 
29 
4.9 
3. 8 
6.2 

29, 952 
f>:,uri 
107,3.31 
2ol, 425 
37,097 
3iu8Dl 
30, 793 
3C 731 
G5,9r0 

3.2 
9.8 
10 5 

39.1 
6.7 

5.6 

4.7 
5 4 

10.1 



i 

T//OW- 
miuh 
$6,971 
50,Chi6 
90,111 
2s6, 5So 
10, 269 
7, 370 
7,681 

20,4''6 

150, 51i 

1 

TAflr- 
mmls 
9js 10“ 
275, (KX) 
S3s,S00 

6al), '^00 

115 200 
18<‘ 200; 
92,i00! 
41,S00 
410,600 

3.1 
12.6 
15 4 
2i.9 
60 
8.6 
4 2 
1.9 
18.8 

6,424^100 

10>160 

100 

e51,084jlQ0 



635,830 

jlOO 

2,200,000 

100 
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J’^BLE 730. — Farnen' huumss as^ocmiwns: Number of obssooiatiomf member- 
ship, and estimated amount of business, by geographic divisions and by class of 
products,, 1915 and 19^3 — Continued 


BY CLASS OF PRODUCTS 



Associations 


Membership 


Estimated business 


1915 

1923 

1915 

1923 

1915 1 

1923 


Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

] 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Dairy products — 

1,708 

31. 5' 

l,96fi 

19.4 

140,567 

2L6 

200,000 

9.9 

Ttiou- 

sands 

$89,062 

14. o' 

Thou- 

$400,000 

18.2 

Grain 

1,037 

30.2 

3, 134 

30,8 

106, 726 

25.6 

400,000 

19.8 

289,689 

45.6 

600,000 

27.3 

Fruits and vege- 
ta,bles 

871 

16.0 

1,232 

12,1 

109,916 

16.9 

200,000 

1 

9.9 

201,543 

31-7 

.300,000 

13.8 

INJerchandiso (farm- 
-ets* stores) — 

275i 

6.1 

717- 

7.1 

69,503 

9.1! 

150,000 

7.4 

11, 677 

1.8 

50,000 

2.3 

Cotton and cotton 
products 

213 

3.9 

107 

1.1 

18,404 

2.8 

250,000 

12.3 

1,502 

.2 

! 100,000 

^ 4.6 

Live-Stock: 

96 

1.8 

1, 698 

15.7 

13, 438 

2. 1 

260,000 

12. .3 

6,824 

6,450 

.9 

-1250,000 

11,3 

Toi>acco 

43 

.8 

25 

.2 

17,8-19 

2.7 

290,000 

14.3 

1.0 

150,000 

6 .S 

All others — 

681 

10,7 

1,381 

13.6 

124,681 

19.2 

286, OOOj 

14.1 

30, 292 

4.8 

! 350,000 

16.9 

Total 

5,424 

100 

10,160 

100 

651,084 

100 

2,G26,000| 

100 

636, 839 

100 

12 ,200,000 

i ! 

100 


Division of Agcricultural Cooperation. 

1 Not iiicJ-uding $200, 000, 000 by cooperative selling agencies in 19 UvestocJr terminal marj«»t8. 


Ta?le 731. — Farmers^ husimess associations: Amount of business, 1913, 191 A 

1916, 1921, and 1922 


StiLte and geogi’aphio 
division 

1913 

19141 

1916 

1921 

1922 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 




T/Jtm- 


Thou- 


^ Thm- 


Thou- 


ThOVr ( 



mndi 


sands 


\ sam4s 


sands 


sands ' 

Maine 

26 

$3, 118 

31 

$3,847 

4 

$163 

67 

$8,718 

! 26 

$6,443 

N ew Hampshire 

5 

121 

5 

121 



U 

1,049 

6 

712 

Vernioat.J- 

15 

m 

6 

252 

6 

616 

44 

6,149 

44 

6,340 

Massachusetts 

18 

1,^ 

17 

811 

1 

78 

36 

6,058 

18 

4,093 

Rhode J.Ml.'i.Tid 

2 

102 

1 

34 



7 

1,030 

4 

697 ; 

ComiBCticut 

33 

613 

10 

500 

4 

64 

31 

948 

11 

9,420 

New England 

79 

6, 564 

69 

6,565 

14 

811 

196 

23,952 

108 

27,705 

NewT’ork 

71 

11, 680 

71 

6,242 

12 

1,483 

ISO 

79,633 

136 

98,655 

New Jersey 

8 

2, 155 

8 

2,009 

1 

109 

16 

4,917 

i 7 

3,583 

Pennsylvania 

36 

1 1,485 

43 

1, 366 

7 

266 

141 

9,763 

80 

8,637 

Middle Atlantic 

115 

i 15,220 

122 

8.617 

■i -1- 

20 

1,848 

336 

94,313 

223 

110,7^ 

Obio 

81 

3,978 

56 

6,003 

17 

1 2,374 


39,248 

118 

30,431 

Indiana 

40 

3,438 

44 

2,052 

9 

919 

! 192 

20,859 

79 

7,642 i 

Himois 

174 

25,698 

161 

23,870 

44 

8,385 

442 

70,328 

1 188 

39,433 

Michigan 

82 

5,977 

76 

6,877! 

22 

2,656 

339 

39.983 

1 197 

se,i» 

Wisconsin 

276 

12,837 

218 

10,769! 

88 

-6,431 

710 

68,368 

: m 

62,4|S 

East North Central,. 

641 

61,'^ 

654 

47,671 

180 

20,666 

1, 951 

! 227,786 

i,m 


Minnesota., 

C4Sl 

40,120 

529' 

32,346 

189 

16,282 

1,048 

138,936 

769 

74,673 

Iowa 

37i: 

^,421 

281 

2i680: 

117 

14,649 

767 

97,678 

421 

61,381 

Missouri ' 

45 

2,023 

51 

2,407 

6 

283 

323 

96,612 

154 

6am 

North Dakota 

182 

20,122 

145 

16,908 

83 

12,383 

329 

36,621 

91 


South Dakota 

108 

10, .858 

112 

12,818 

67 

9,822 

274 

32,734 

IIS^ 

Uim 

Nebraska ' 

122 

14,378 

160 

20, m 

76 

14.399 

379 

62,605 

144 


Kansas 

128 

13,894 

139 

2i,m 

60 

9,720 

349 

68,628 



West North Central. . 

i,'584 

139, M 

1,397 

3^580 

m 

76,63a 

3,469 

633,814 



Deilaware 

4 

m. 

^ 3 

64 

% 

/ 

6] 




Maryland 

7 

1,488 

8 

288 

1 

1 

n 

4 , 3 ^ 

7 


Virginia ... 

15 

6,938 

18 

256 

4 


- m 

27,41^ 

m 


Weit Virginia---. 

1 

9 

3 

25 

2 

11^ 

24 

Si 

f 


North Carolina- _ 

40 

4,996 

33 

8,060 

9 

247 

37! 

2, mi 

24 


South Carolina 

13 

790 

23 

698 

1 


W 

2,m 

si 


Georgia 

io 

2,(628 

18 

2,022 

1 

60 

27> 

. . -2,i87 

- i 


Florida V. 

29 

1,983 

33 

2,340 

3 

250 

48 

10, 767 

51 

xkm 

South Atlantic--. 

' '128 

’ 17, 790 

139 

11,863 

" ,23 

hm 

'230 

60,66St 

m 



1 Compiled from Department Bulletin No. 547. 
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Tablje 731. — Farmers^ business associations: Amount of business, 1018, 191L 
1916, mi, and Continued 


State and geographic 
division 

1913 

1914 

1 1916 

1921 

1 1922 

Num- 
! her 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

[ 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Kentucky.,, 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi- 

East South Central. - 

Arkansas 

liouisiana 

Oklahoma-- 

Texas — 

West South Cenlral- 

Montana 

Idaho 

■Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

! 

34 

16 

14 

23 

Thoiir 

sand 
$2, 495 
364 
6,663 
S96 

32 

32 

20 

31 

Thoii- 
sand 
i $2, 507 
800 
6,670 
557 

3 

7 

2 

1 

Thou- 

sand 

$110 

185 

78 

4 

31 

67 

47 

2.1 

Thovr 
sand 
$2, 518 
3, 915 
1,930 
1,205 

15 

43 

8 

15 

Thou- 

sand 

$51,585 

3,484 

423 

21,070 

86 

9,41b 

115 

10, 534 

13 

377 

168 

9,608 

81 

76,662 

46 

22 

22 

461 

2,024 
825 
1, 191 
6, 5101 

52 

20 

26 

04 

1,812 

433 

1,960 

4,580 

3 

1 

6 

8 

43 

150 

805 

315 

67 

23 

90 

112 

11,050 
8, 602 
25, 293 
24, 078 

39 

9 

35 

48 

4,163 

9,047 

11,677 

12,304 

136 

9, 550 

162 

8, 785 

17 

1,313 

291 

69, 023 

131 

37,191 

23] 

28' 

3 

291 

6 

2 

16 

1 

2,225j 
2, 118! 

452 
2, 34(i 
451 
1681 
1, .*05 
8 

25 

32 

10 

25 

6 

2 

17 

1 

3,504 

2,094 

578 

1,302 

423 

316| 

1,363! 

8 

21 

4 

2 

8 

2, 833 
842 
369 
1,243 

85 

34 

14 
69 

15 
13 
19 

2 

10, 030 
4,722 
1, 107 
15,503 
776 
2, 316 
842 
14 

28 

17 

C 

30 

4 

4 

13 

2 

2,941 

2,771 

458 

7,246 

184 

2,166 

786 

32 

Arizona... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Mountain 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Pacific 

United States 

2 

2 

105 

102 

lOiJj 9, 00,1 

ns 

10, 188 

39 

5,494 

251 

36, 309 

104 

16,584 

78] 11,882 

421 6, 822 

1031 30, 160 

81 

4i 

7(» 

10,594 

3,903 

20,060 

17 

6 

13 

2,791 

293 

3,465 

119 

86 

277 

29, 456 
13, 556 
168, 776 

71 

G.'i 

176 

28,419 

10,072 

121,627 

222 

61, 864 

201 

40,647 

36 

6,549 

482 

211, 787 

312 

IfiO, 118 

3,099 

310, 313 

2,877 

274, 140 

939^ 

114, 601 

7,374 

1,268,214 

4, 103 

885,183 


Division of Agncultural Cooperation. 


FREIGHT AND FREIGHT RATES 


Table 732 . — Average weight per carload of freight originati)%g on Class I rail- 
roads in the United States, 1080-1024 


Commodity 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Wheat . ' 

Short tOiis 
40.21 
36.13 
31.20 
30 27 ’ 
12.38 

Short tons 
39. 89 
38.07 

fin Tifi 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Shoittons 

40,78 

37.67 

Com 


40. 36 

Oats ! 

30 07 


Flour and meal 

" 25163 

12. 16 

24.94 

12.35 


3l. 52 
24,37 
12.45 

Hay, straw and alfjfa 

K LiX 



Tobacco 

12.14 

12.17 
16 68 
18.77 

11. 17 

10. 92 




Cotton. - 



10.67 

11.26 

16.63 

Citrus fruits . 

16. 22 
18.24 
11. 39 



Potatoes 

18 20 


Horses and mules 

11.30 


17. 96 
1L45 



Cattle and calves 

11.59 

11. 62 
9.75 
9.51 
10. 9.5 
11. 18 

11. 56 

11 

11 KA 

Sheep and goats 

9.93 
0.61 
11. ,51 
11.58 

Q 70 

11. OX 

XL 0*9: 

Hogs 

V, tv 

Q A1 

9. 73 

Q KK 

9. 69 

Poultry 

o. OJl 
11 AO 

y. OO 

11 IQ 

9. 50 

Eggs 

JkJl Ua 

1 i IQ 

xi. Xo 

1 1 0*7 

11. 09 
11.22 



XI, it 

Butter and cheese 

12.90 

12. 4§ 

12.18 
12. 20 

12.37 

11 

10 fit; 

10 jia 

Wool 

XA DO 

1 ■> Qfl 

xz. 4y 

*1 n CO 

Sugar, simp, glucose and molasses 

28^98 

27.68 

23.13 

Jli* OO 

27.54 

OQ AG 

XA og 

27.63 

Oo 

27,87 

Canned goods 

24.78 


^£0* \Ju 

22, 92 

23. 88 

Anthraeiie coal 

48.28 

49.27 

13.20 

27.04 

! 

47 63 


AO AR 

AO OR 

Bituminous coal 

50]46 

11.82 

26.03 

<>0 
KA dA 

4o. 46 

K1 OQ 

4y, uo 

R 1 70 

Textiles 

OU. w 
11 W 

OX. £V 
11 KR 

OX. /A 
1 1 RA 

Lumber, timber, box shooks, staves and 
headings,. 

XX* 

26.31 

XX. 00 

Ofi 77 

iX. 00 

Ofi on 


m. it 



Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce 
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Table 7Z3.— Freight tonnage originating on raUwaye in the United Stodes, 1899- 

1924 ‘ 


[Thousand short tons— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Commodity 

Year ended June 30— 

1899 






FAEM FROnUCTS 

Animal, products: 

Animals, live— 

Horses and mules 

Cattle and calves 

Sheep and goats 

Hogs 

Packing-house products— 

Fresh meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packing-house products 

Total packing-house products . • - 

Eggs 

um 

short tons 

- 7,856 

1,000 
short tons 

8,492 

1,000 

\ short ions 

8,698 

1,000 
short tons 

. 8,467 

1,000 
short tons 

9,804 

1,000 
short tons 

10,190 

1,415 

683 

1,932 

1,590 

737 

2,038 

1,763 

1 769 

2,098 

1,669 

829 

2,254 

1,656 
844 ^ 
2,258 1 

1,731 

912 

2,365 

4,030 

4,365 

4,630 

4,752 

4,757 

5,008 







Butter and cheese 







Poultry 

Wool 

Other animals and products....^ 

Total animal products 

Vegetable products: 

Cotton 

Fruits and vegetables 

Potatoes 

490 

315 

1,085 

583 

322 

1,083 

613 

263 

1,041 

640 ! 
381 

1,131 1 

654 

35S 

1,231 

^1 
375 
1, 322 

13,776 

14,845 

15,145 

15,361 

16,804 

17, 576 

3,100 

4,583 

2,483 

6,213 

2,960 

5,846 

2,797 

6,295 

3, 175 
7,120 

3,006 

7,834 

Grain and grain products— 

Grain- 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Other grain 

Grain products— 

Flour and meal 

Other mill products 

Total grain and grain prod- 
ucts 

Hay, straw, and alfalfa 

Sugar, sirup, glucose, and mo- 
lasses 

Tobacco 

Ot^er vegetable products 

Total vegetable products., 

Total farm products 

OTHilR FREIGHT 

Products of mines i 

Products of forests i 

M anufactures i 

1 27,047 

6,458 

3,206 

23,804 

6,088 

3,714 

29,467 

1 5,915 

4,201 

2^354 j 

6,523 

3,937 

30,188 

7,277 

4,541 

30,49$ 

7,088 

4,729 

35,711 

38,606 

39,683 

3^814 

42,006 

42,310 

3,542 

1,795 

691 

2,447 

4, 112 

2,051 

749 

2,306 

4,087 

2,302 

701 

2,926 

4,683 

2,256 

731 

2,405 

4,641 

2,426 

863 

I , 3,250 

5,228 

^600 

761 

2,383 

61,869 

66,820 

58,405 

55,979 

i 63,481 

64,m 

65,645 

70,366 

73,550 

71,340 

1 80,285 

81,688 

227,453 
48,122 
57,620 
43,042 ! 

271,602 
69, .966 
67,206 
47,303 

269,373 
60,846 
69,379 : 
48,191 

305,635 

67,703 

82,034 

66,130 

329,336 

74,560 

89,555 

66,065 

330,872 

80,384 

83,489 

65,248 

Merchandise, alll. c. 1. freight 

Total tonnage 

441,882 

516,432 

521,838 

581,832 

638,801 

641,681 


1 The figures in this table are for all operating roads, X899-1912; class 1 and 2 roads, 1913-1916; class 1 roadiS, 
1217 and subsequently. Class 1 roa^ are those having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 and over; 
class 2, from $100,000 to $1,000,000; and class 3, under $100,000. 
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TabI/E 733 , — Freight tonmge onginaiinq on railways in the United States, 189 

■y O 5 /. 


n'ViAnt arv/T o'hrti*f trtno i a AflA ATvii+f 


Commodity 


Year ended June 30— 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1009 

1910 

1,000 
ihort tom 

1,000 
shon tons 

1,000 
Suort tons 

1,000 
short to»s 

1,000 
short tons 

1,000 

sho'^i ions 

■ 10,612 
l] 

11,089 

11,728 

13,541 

11,699 

11,503 

1,617 

982 

2,50? 

1 814 

1 028 
2,481 

3,953 2,0S1 

1 083 i 935 

2,3»2! 2,055 

2, 132 
1.356 
1,382 

2,271 

1,21£ 

1,761 

5, 101 

6 32C 

5 34S 

5,071 

5,270 

5,26C 






_ 



750 

3S7 

1,306 

868 

353 

1,070 

839 ! 717 

330 317 

2 229 1, 986 

713 

toi 

2,508 

69? 

365 

2,475 

18,155 

10,003 

20,174' 39,635 

20 594 

20,294 

3,9''2 

0,2ul 

3 -125 
b,92i 

4, 333 
9, 719 

3,^19 
9, 517 

3,950 

9,765 

3 m 
11 34C 






p 30,906 
ij 

35,856 

36,715 

30,058 

31, 111 

37,423 

! e.T'o 

1 4*bj9 

1 

7 332 
5,013 

5,698 

6,872 
5, 153 

7, 745 1 
5,210 

1 

8 , 0 s: 

b,00£ 

. 42,1 5 i 

48,231 

fO ‘>'3 

45, 083 

47 066 

1 51,465 

5,1)2 
2,5*4 
831 
3, -V 

6 t‘9 
2,791 
bad 
3,259 

5, ilS 
-,610 
iUB 

6 90s 

5 440 
2, 589 
b0,> 
5, 398 

6 /4 

2 109 
791 
6,656 

, 5 9/6 

1,8.8 
G ] 
5,085; 

07,211 
85, 36b 

72, 096 
91, 099 

70,6./! 
lOU, 113 

72,255 

91,890 

76, IS’ 
96, 776 

bl,5b* 

101,871 

383, 5(*2 
80, 437 
94, 759 
71, 539 

4o5, ro 

92, 187 
113, 665 
S»,86t 

i7t , .00 
103, bib 
135 011 
70 533 

411,21 > 
‘)0,175 
102,271 
08. 3t 1 

159, ,( 1 1 
97, 105 
106, 178 
6tj, or> 

511 60. 
Ill OIJ 
luu, 831 
72, Ui 

715,663 

820, 165 

833, 185 

70'7,21b 

b26,4<j3 ! 

9Co,46/ 


FARM PRODUCTS 


Acuna'' ptoducts 
Animals, live— 

Ho ses and mules. 
Cattle and calves 
Shftep and goats.... 
ifogs 


Packi n ,r-houso pi oduetS'- 

1 r^’sh meats — 

Fidcs mdloatbei — . 


Tutal packmg-housQ pioducts.. 


Eggs 

Bmto’ and cheese. 

Podltiy 

Vi ool 

Other animals and pioducts- 

Total ammal pioducts. 


Vegetablo nioducts 

Cotinn 

Fruits and vegetables . 
Potatoes 


Gram and gram products— 
Giain— 

"Wheat 

Coin 

Oats * 

Othei giam-- 

Gram products— 

Fioui and meal 

Other nidi pioduets... 


Tot'd gram and gram pioducTb.| 

Hay, siia-w , and alfalfa 

fcjugai, sirup, glueobe, and molai 

Tobacco 

Ottioi vegetable products 


Total \ egetable products . 
Totdfaiin pioduct^ 


OTHER rREIOHT 


Producls cf mmes 

Proauctb Oi foiestb.- 

Manufictuies 

AleuhmdiiiO, all 1. c. 1, freight,. 


Total tonnage— 
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Table 733 . — Freight tonnage originating on railways in the United States, 1899'-* 

1924 . — Continued 

[Thousand short tous—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30— 


Commodity 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

FARM FRODUCTS 

Animal products: 

Animals live— 

Worses and mules 

Cattle and calves 

{3heep and goats 

Hogs 

Pacldng-house products— 

Jresh meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packing-house products 

Total packing-house products 

Eggs 

1,0Q0 
short tons 

• 13,991 

1,000 
skort ions 

14,347 

' 

1,000 
short tons 

15,042 

1,000 
short tons 

14, 811 j 

1,000 
short tons 

15,021 

1 

UOOO 
shon tons 

16,964 

2.330 

1, 096 
2,249 

2,346 
i, 130 
2, 360 

2,407 
1, 121 
: 2,345 

2, 283 
1,081 
2,375 

2,503 

1, 150 
2,641 

2,656 

■1,401 

2,775 

6,075 

5,846 

' 5, 873 

6,739 

6,194 

6,832 




! 



Butter end cheese- - 



i 




Poultry 

Wool 

Other animals and products 

' Total animal products 

Vegetable products: 

Cotton 

Pruits and vegetables 

Potatoes-- * 

719 

875 

3,003 

76S 

407 

3,807 

847 1 
398 i 
4,286 

915 
409 
6, 204 

862 

370 

4,213 

1,017 

503 

4,629 

23,7C3 

24, 974 

28, 440 

27, 138 

26,600 

20,945 

3,4S6 

11,747 

4,953 

12,880 

3, 042 
16, 009 

4,141 
16, 795 

5,013 ^ 
17, S9S 

4,052 

18,192 

Grain and grain products— 

Grain- 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats. 

Other grain 

Grain products— 

Flour and meal — — 

Other mill products 

Total grain and grain 
products---. 

■ 41,058 

8,634 

6,490 

39,299 

8,839 
7, mi 

50,945 

9,523 

7,830 

46,015 

9, 697 
7,S24 

53,447 

9,697 I 
8,036 1 

57,686 

10,472 

7,993 

S6, 182 

55,009 

68,298 1 

, 63, 536 

71,080 

76, 151 

Hay, straw, and alfalfa. 

Sugar, j^*up, gluoobe, and molasses. 

Tohacoo. 1 

Other vegetable products 

Total vogotablo products 

Total farm products 

6,307 
2,883 ! 
934 

6,910 i 

6,828 
3.233 
9S2 
10. 125 

7,146 { 
3,599 
1,091 
9,493 : 

7, 319 
3,926 
1,071 
9, 038 

7,649 
3,727 
1, 052 
10,348 

7,313 

3,917 

1,086 

8,988 

88,449 

94,010 

109,667 

106, 126 

U6, 767 j 

no, 009 

112,212 

118, oS" 

136, U3 

133, 264 

148,427 1 

149,644 

OTHEJi FliJSIOnO! 

Products of mines 

Products of forests 

Maniifaet ares — - 

Merohundise, all 1. c. 1. freight 

Total tonnage 

530, 256 
108, 606 
132,293 
74, 967 

606, 538 
100, 148 
716 
75,897 

650.910 
112, 079 
101, 983 
83, 775 

620,076 
110,878 
145,257 
78, MO, 

1 

556, 682 
93, 971 ! 
132,410 
76,014 

700, 029 
106,857 
152,916 
92,777 

987,234 

998,283 

1, 144, 840 

1,094/124 ■ 

1,002,404 

1,238,223 
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Table 733. — Freight tonnage originating on railways in the United States, 1899-- 

1 924 — Continued 

[Thousand short tons— -1.6., 000 omitted] 


Calendar year 


Commodity 

191C 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

FARM PRODUCTS 

Animal products: 

Animals, live— 

Horses and mules 

Cattle and calves 

Sheep and goats 

Hogs 

Packing-house products— 

Fresh meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packing-house products - 

Total packing-house products 

Eggs - 

i,000 
short tons 

■ 17, 294 

1,000 
short tons 

17,906 

1,000 
short tons 

19, 263 

1,000 
short tons 

19,395 

1,000 

short tons 
( 936 

1 9,809 

1 1, 344 

1 5,421 

1,000 
short 
tons 
428 
8,622 
1, 176 
6,604 

2,8QS 

1,396 

2,633 

2,966 

1,357 

2,567 

3,714 

1,303 

1 3, 510 

3.398 

1,371 

3,736 

2,770 
1, 051 
2,206 

2,578 

972 

2,094 

6,837 

6,890 

1 8, 527 

8,506 

6,027 

6,644 





536 

425 

264 

292 

1,540 

551 

434 

276 

400 

1,329 

Bnttpr and cheese _ _ __ , 





Poultry 

Wool 

Other animals and products 

Total animal products 

Vegetable products: 

Cotton 

Frmts and vegetables 

Potatoes 

1,097 

505 

4,740 

1,022 

499 

5,641 

1, 155 
491 
6,339 

1,322 

647 

5,724 

30,473 

31,858 

35,778 

35,493 

26, 694 

24,263 

4,212 
17, 621 

3,662 

17,679 

3, 552 
18, 737 

3,803 

19,726 

3,379 
10,046 
4, 118 

3,191 

9,256 

4,639 




" 



Grain and grain products— 

Gram- 

Wheat 

Com 

Oats 

Other gram 

Grain products— 

Flour and meal 

Other mill products 

Total grain and grain prod- 
ucts. — 

Hay, straw, and alfalfk 

Sugar, sirup, glucose, and molassesj 

Tobacco.-. 

Other vegetable products 

Total vegetable products 

Canned goods (food products) 

- 55, 685 

10,319 

8,234 

46,372 

10,065 

8,413 

i 

65,881 

1 

10,589 
8.630 ! 

62,375 

11,670 

9,070 

f 23,131 
: I 12, 6S9 

1 8, 615 

jl 6,669 

10, 952 
S, 891 

29,039 

17,218 

7,642 

4,668 

10,553 

7,881 

74,238 

64,850 

75, 100 ' 

73,124 

00, 947 

76,801 

7, 243 , 
3,763 1 
1, 016 
9,306 

8,315 

4,235 

1,029 

9,205 

8,241 
4,204 
1, 160 
9, 260 

7,483 

4,934 

1,293 

9,604 

7, 957 
6,6t)4 
1, 081 
15,251 

5,154 

4,767 

927 

15,186 

117,398 

108,866 

120, 254 1 

119,967 

117,442 

119,920 





3,074 

2,627 

Total farm products 

OTHER PREIGHT 

Products of mines 

Products of forests * 

Alanufactures 

Merchandise, all i. c, 1. freight 

Total tonnage 





147,871 

140,723 

156,032 1 

165,460 

1 147, 110 

146,810 

eS0,123 
93,819 
185,025 
95, 162 

732,663 
100,838 
188, 796 
101, OOC 

734, 797 ; 
97,250 
176, 202 
99,057 1 

589, 951 
94,076 
1G3, 825 
92,799 

712,154 ' 
100,766 
213,189 
63, 202 

511,271 

76,419 

163,691 

41,992 

1,202,000 

1,264,016 

1,263,344 

1,096,111 

1, 255,431 

940,183 
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Table 733 — Freig ht tonnage originating on railways in the United States, 1899- 

1 924 — Continued 


[Thousand short tons— i. e., 000 omitted ] 


Commodity 

Calendar year 

1922 

19231 

19241 

FARM PRODUCTS 

Animal products : 

Animals, live— 

Ho rses and mules 

1,000 
short tons 
491 
9, 667 
1, 159 
5,795 

1,000 
short tons 
603 
9,403 
1,159 
6,947 

1,000 
short tons 
531 
9,316 
1,215 
6,707 

Cattle and calves 

Sheep and goats 

Hogs „ . 

Packing-house products— 

Fresh meats.- _ 

2,614 

1,081 

2,049 

3,022 

1,084 

2,396 

3,001 

1,025 

2,395 

Hides and leather... I... 

Other packing-house products 

Total packing-house products 

; 6,744 

6,601 

6,421 

Eggs 

565 
507 
292 
360 
1, 750 

695 

671 

357 

290 

1,811 

572 

649 

376 

294 

1,668 

Butter and cheese 

Poultry 

Wool 

Other animals and products 

Total animal products 

26,230 

28, 237 

27,749 

Vegetable products: 

Cotton — 

3, 074 
9,683 
4,829 

2,875 
10, 378 
4,697 

3,261 

10,868 

4,590 

Fruits and vegetables 

Potatoes - 

Grain and grain products— 

Grain- 

Wheat 

24,805 
19,275 
‘ 7,646 

5,245 

10, 694 
9,000 

23,095 
15, 174 
8,296 
4,738 

10,482 

9,988 

.27,442 

14,883 

8,507 

5,616 

10,330 

10,083 

Corn 

Oats 

Other grain,, .! 

Grain products— . ! 

Flour and me^ i 

Other mill products 

Total grain and grain products i 

Hay, straw and alfalfa 

76, 665 

71,773 

76,861 

5,723 1 
5,091 i 
882 i 
11,868 , 

5,966 

4,883 

1,097 

13,369 

5,802 

5,356 

1,069 

15,277 

Sugar, simp ^ucose and molasses 

Tobacco ... - 

Other vegetable products- - 

Total vegetable products ■ 

Canned goods (food products) ! 

117, 815 

115, 036 

123,084 

3,106 

3,440 

3,731 

Total farm products.,, 

147, 151 

146,713 

154,564 

OTHER FREIGHT 

Products of mines 

632,998 
89, 059 
211, 308 
43,229 

713,384 
116,220 
257, 688 
44,314 

638,520 

103,090 

246,432 

40,551 

Products of forests 

Manufactures 

Merchandise, Cr i- freight , - 

Total tonnage 

1,023,746 

1,277,319 

1, 188,157 
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Tabi<e 7^4;.— Freight ratea on wheals in effect September, 19S4 


Fiom— 

To- 

Rato 
per 100 
pounds 

Fiom— 

To— 

Rate 
ptr 100 
pounds 



Cenis 



I'tTlfS 

\V itbrow, W ash - , - - 

Wenatchee, Wash... 

lb.O 

DeloL, Kans 

Kansas City, Mo... 

18.0 

Do 

Tacoma, Wo&h 

2."). 5 

Brew.ster, Kans 

— ..do,.., 

20. 5 

Do 

Spokjiie, Wiish 

28.0 

Ahikue, Kans 


17.5 


do 

7.0 

Grc.it Bend, Kans - 

do 

111 5 

Do-.- 

Seattle, Wash 

24.0 

Nle’*hpr^<ni,' Kans.. 


10.0 

Colfax, Wash 

do - 

24.0 

Ilutchiiiion, Kems.. 

Mmu''upoIis, Mjuu- 

:i*i 

Do 

Poitland, Oreg 

24.0 

Do 

! Kansas Chy, Mo., - 

loib 

Pomeroy, Waslu — 

do. 

23.0 

Do 

Kew Orlcan:, Ln 

IC.5 

Pcndleion, Oreg — 

do 

Jb. 0 I 

Do - 

Cuiyeiton, Tt.v 

49.0 

IMarion, Greg 

_do— --- 

34. 0 

BucUip, Kaus 

I Minueapulis, LMinn.l 

37.5 

Kiactiou, Cahf-,.-- 

San Frencusco, Calif- 

10.0 I 

Do 

Kamao Cit;', Mo... 

20 0 


Seattle, Wabn 

24.0 1 

Harp'!', Kans 

' do 

10 0 

Caldv til, Idaho — 


37.0 ' 

Galpriai iCms i 


hi 5 

in Falls, Idaho __ 

i^Oiflund, 

44.0 

Fluid, uklu — --- 

.-—do 

23.5 

Idaho Falls, Idaho-- 


44.0 > 

Do 

X'few Orlean.'., Lp-.. 

43 5 

Bos^oman, Mont — 

Seatiio. \v'a:li 

3S.6 

Do 

Galve.sl on, Tr 

4L0 

Do 

Scohey, Mont 

Do — . 

Pfitland, Oreg 

Duluth, Xdion 

Minina'poha, Minn. 

38. 0 
37.5 
37. .5 

Do - 

Cordell. Oi:3a 

Fort Worr'a, Te\,. . 
Olihhom.'i Citin 
(»kla 

34.0 

19.0 

Whceiook, N. Dok-- 

Duluth, Mnn 

27.0 

Anurllo, Tex 

Foil Worth, Tox-.. 

28.0 

1)0 

A1 mneapolis, Minn 
Dulnth, X.lnm 

27.0 

Do 

Calvestoii, Te^ 

28.0 

Waleh, N. Dak 

1M.5 

Osakis, FI inn— . -- 

Duluth, Minn 

14.1) 

Do 

Mmoeu pi 'IH, Alinn. 

19.5 

Do--- 

Mmneapoll^, Miun. 

12.3 

Iiceds, N. Dak----- 

Duluth, Mmn 

20.5 

Wintti&et, Jov e — 

Chic'go, Til 


Do 

Miunei^poUs, Minn. 

20.5 

Ho 

S< . Louis, Mo 

20.3 

N. Dak — 

Duluth, Mhiii 

19.5 

Ftandnll, Mo 

.... i ) 

17.5 

Do 

M'nnfiipolis, IMinn. 

19.5 

Golden City, iMo... 

vlO 

20.5 

Leal, N. Dak 

DuUilh, Miiih 

20.0 

Do 

,'ipiiagtield, Flo 

10.5 

Do - 

blmpoapoliH, Minn- 

20.0 

La Proino, 111 

Ru Loins, Mo 

11,6 

Mol'oli, N. Dak—' 

Duluth, Mum 

25.5 

Lincoln, TU — 

Chi'.ugo, lU 

12. 5 

Do 

xVliniiPQ polls, Mun- 

25.5 

Jersey ville, JU 

do 

31.5 

Dickinst*!'-, N. Dak. 

Dulu'h, Miiii 

23.0 

Do 

Peoria, Hi 

11.5 

Do 

ilmneapolis, Minn 

28.0 

Do 

St. Louis, Flo 

9..» 

OroTon, S. Dak..,. 


24.0 

Belleville, lU 

do 

0.6 

&.Dtik- 


21.0 

Cjum', HI 

Chicage, 111-- 

21). 5 

Do 

vSioiu City, Iowa-— 

20.0 

Do 

iSt. Louis, Fio 

17.5 

Do - 

Milwaukee, Wis — 

34.0 

Scho'^leraft, Mich,.. 

Chicori), HI 

15.5 

Chappell, Nebr 

Omaha, Nebr 

24.5 

Shelnyville, Ind — 

Indianapolis, Ind--- 

9.0 

Do 

Kansas City, Mo--. 

31.0 

De 

CUiengo, 111 

17.5 

Bxeter, Nebr.- — 

Omaha, Nebr 

30.5 

Fo^or*a, Ohio 

Now York, N. Y— 

2S.5 

Do 

Kans^us Citv, Mo... 

19.0 

Do 

B,' limoje, Fid 

25.5 

Boavor City, Nohr„ 

Omaha. Nebr 

21.0 

Oirvuilu, OUo 

LV;; Yoik,N. V.... 

28.0 

Po 

Kan?iu» City, Mo.— 

21.0 

Lam 'ster, Pa 

PhUvioipntfi, Pa 

11.5 

Beatiic?, Nebr-—- 

Rt. Douls, Mo 

28.0 i 

Do 

X dilinore, Md 

35.5 

Do 

Kansas City, xvlo... 

17.0 

Do- - 

Now York, N. Y..,. 

D.O 

Plullipsl»nrg, Kanfi 

do - 

19. 5 

Hugeistown, Fid . .. 

.do 

21.0 

Mar^svlile, JS^ans-. 

do 

14.5 

Do.--..- 

Staunton, Va 

Baitimiire, Fid 

do 

38.5 

22.5 
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Tabib 735 . Butt&rt Changes in domslie freight rates, all rail shipments, ms- 

Septmher, 1924 


Destination and point of 
origin 

Date 

Bate 
per 100 
pounds 

Destination and point of 
origin 

Date 

Atlanta, Ga,: 

From Chicago, 111 

Boston, Mass.; 

From Newport, Va.,... 

From Chicago, 111 

FromTopeha, Kan 

Chicago, m.: 

From Coopersville, 
Mich. 

. Jan. 1, 1013 
Jan. 1,19X6 
Feb. 1, 1018 
June 5,1918 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 1,1019 
July 15,1920 
■ Aug. 15,1920 
Aug. 26,1020 
Jan. 1, 1922 
July 1, 1922 

Jan. 1, 1913 
Apr, 1,1914 
Aug. 1,1917 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 1, 19J9 
Dec. 31,1919 
Aug. 20,1920 
Jan. 1,1922 
Sept. 3,1922 
Jan, 1, 1913 
Jan. 15, 1935 
July 133,1917 
June 25,1918 
Fob. 15,3919 
Aug. 3, 1919 
Aug. 20,1920 
Jan. 1,11)22 
Jan. 1,1913 
Feb, 15,1914 
Feb, 15,1916 
July 16,1917 
June 26,1938 
Feb. 15,1019 
Aug, 26,3920 
July 1, 1922 
June 16,1924 

Jan. 1, 3913 
Apr. 15,1913 
Oct. 20,1914 
Sept. 20, 1917 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 1,1919 
Aug. 26,1920 
July 1,1022 



OenU 

183.0 

142.0 
142.7 

150.5 

188.5 

176.5 

177.0 

141.5 

187.0 

181.0 

168.6 

40.0 

39.0 

45.0 
66.6 
46.6 

46.0 

64.5 

58.0 

58.5 

71.0 
74.3 

8.5.0 

100.5 

105. 0 

80.0 
110.0 

99.5 

117.6 

102.5 
105.4 

114.0 1 

143.0 

142.0 

194.0 

175.0 

176.0 

27.0 

28.6 

29.0 

41.0 

61.5 

40.5 

56.6 

51.0 

1 Chicago, 111.— Contd 

From Barron, Wis 

New Orleans, La.: 

From Marshfield, Mo. 

New York, N. Y.; ' 

From Chicago, 

From Long Prairie, 
Minn. 

From Eureka, Calif— 

Philadelphia, Pa.; 

From Chicago, III 

. Jan. 1, 1913 
Jime 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1020 
July 1,1922 

. Jan. 1,1913 
Jan. 1, 1916 
June 25,1918 
Feb. 29,1920 
Aug. 15,1920 
Aug. 26,1920 
Mar. 1,1921 
Jan. 1, 1922 
Apr. 1,1922 
July 1, 1922 

Jan. 1,1913 
Jan. 15, 1915 
July 16,1917 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 1,1919 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1,1922 
Jan. 1,1913 
Aug. 20,1913 
Jan. 15,1915 
July 16,1917 
Juno 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1,1922 
July 1,1022 

Sept. 29, 1915 
Oct. 11,1015 
Apr. 18,1916 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

Jan. 1, 1013 
Jan. 15,1916 
July 16,1917 
June 25, 1918 
Feb. 15,1019 
Aug. 1,1019 
Aug. 36,1930 
Jan. 1, 1922 


Bate 
per ICO 
poun'is 


Cmts 

44.0 

55.0 

74.5 

07.0 

90.0 

110.0 

143.0 

171.0 

141.0 

184.0 

309.5 

mo 

205.5 

195.0 

65.0 

6S.3 

79.0 

99.0 

75.0 

105.0 

94.5 

121.0 

114.3 
116.8 

124.3 

155.5 

213.5 

207.0 

192.6 

3iao 

246.0 

226.0 

281.5 

373.0 

335.5 


63.0 

66.3 

77.0 

96.5 

97.0 

73.0 

103.0 

92.5 


oSmcS CoSfsS CompOed from information furnished by the Interstate 

vuxumemo uommission. 1 ho rates last shown are those in ellect during September, 1924. 
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Table 736. — Cheese: Changes in domestic freight rates^ all-rail shipments, 
IQlSSeptemher, 1924 


Destination, and point 
of origm 

Date 

Rate 
per 100 
pounds 

Destination, and point 
of origin 

Date 

Bate 
per 100 
poundf 

Atlanta, Ga.: 

FromPlymouth, Wis>- 

Jan. 

Juno 

1, 1913 
10, 1914 

Cents 

150.0 

132.8 

Chicago, 111.: 

From Plymouth, Wis„ 

Jan. 

June 

1, 1913 
25, 19X8 

Cents 
18. C 
22.5 


Feb. 

1, 1915 

133.4 


Aug. 

26,1920 

30.5 


Jan. 

1, 1910 

142.4 


Jan. 

1, 1922 

27.6 


June 

25, 1918 

178. 0 

From Wausau, Wis--_ 

Jan. 

1, 1913 

33. Q 


Feb. 

15,1920 

199.0 


Juno 

25, 1918 

41,5 


Aug. 

20,1920 

215.0 


Aug. 

20, 1920 

56.0 


May 

26, 1921 

194.5 


July 

1, 1922 

60.5 


Jan, 

11, 1922 

188.0 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 




July 

1, 1922 

175.5 

From Plymouth, Wis.. 

Jan. 

1, 1913 

52.0 


Dee. 

10, 1923 

190.6 


June 

25, 1918 

65.0 

From W ausau, Wis . _ - 

Jan. 

1,1913 

150.0 


Aug. 

26, 1920 

88.6 

Jan. 

1, 1916 

169. 0 


Jan. 

1, 1922 

79.0 


June 

25, 1918 

199.0 

New York, N. Y.: 





Aug, 

15, 1920 

1G6.6 

From Plymouth, Wis.. 

Jan. 

1, 1913 

66.8 


lAug. 

26, 1920 

216.0 


Jan. 

15, 1916 

58.4 


Jan. 

1,1922 

206.0 


Mar. 

29, 1918 

66.8 


July 

1,1922 

193.5 


June 

26, 1918 

82.6 


Dec. 

10, 1923 

190. 5 


Aug. 

26, 1920 

110.0 

Boston, Mass.: 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1, 1913 
23, 1915 

33.0 
i 34.7 


Jan. 

1, 1922 

99.0 

From Watertown, N. Y. 


Jan. 

July 

15, 1922 
1, 1922 

116.0 

103.6 


Juno 

8,1915 

34.6 

San Francisco, Calif.: 




Aug. 

1, 1917 

39.0 

From Tillamook, Oreg. 

Jan. 

1, 1913 

61.0 


June 

25, 1918 

49.0 

Juno 

25, 1918 

76.6 


Dec. 

29, 1919 

48.0 


Aug. 

26, 1920 

96.0 


Aug. 

26, 1920 

07.0 


Jan. 

1, 1922 

86.6 


Jan. 

1, 1922 

60.0 





Jan. 

3, 1922 

i 69 5 

1 
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Table 737. — Tobacco, leaf: Changes in domestic freight rates, all-rail shipments, 

June, 1918-1924 


Date 


Cents 

Juno 1,1913 36.0 

Juno 1,1916 36.8 

Juno 1,1918 42.0 

Juno 26, 1918 62.6 

Aug. 26,1920 78,6 

Jan. 1,1922 66.0 


Jan. 1,1918 16.0 

Juno 26,1918 19.0 

J'Vb. 29,1920 18.5 

Aug. 20,1920 26.0 

July 1,1922 23.6 


Juno 1, 1913 
Oct. 23,1915 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 31, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 


June 1,1913 
June 26, 1018 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 26, 1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

1 Rates supplied by the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. 

> Bates supplied by the Virginia State Corporation Commission. 


21.0 

19.0 

24.0 

30.0 

27.0 


21.0 

26.6 

33.0 

29.6 

36.0 

45.0 

66.6 

61.0 


Bate 
per 100 
pounds 


Destination, and point of 
origin 


Rato 

Date per 100 
pounds 


Destination, and poirt of 
origin 


Baltimore, Md.; 

From Bedford, Va, 
(hogsheads) 


Chicago, 111.: 

From Dayton, Ohio 
(cases) 


From Edgerton, Wis. 
(cases) 


From Lancaster, Pa. 
(cases) 


From Quincy, Fla. 
(eases) 


J uno 1, 1913 
Juno 1,1915 
June 1,1918 
Juno 2.5,1918 
Aug. 20,1920 
Jun. 1, 1922 

Juno 1, 1913 
Juno 1,1915 
Juno 1,1918 
Juno 2.5,1918 
Aug. 20,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

Juno 1,1913 
Juno 26, 1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
Juno 1,1916 
June 1, 1918 
Juno 26,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
Juno 1,1918 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 20,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 


Chicago, 111.— Continued. 
From Springfield, 
Mass, (cases) 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 

From Dayton, Ohio 
(cases).* 


I Danville, Va.: 

I From Chose City, Va. 
(hogsheads).* 


Durham, N. C.: 

From Chase City, Va. 
(hogsheads) 


From Darlington, S . C . 
(hogsheads) 
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Table 737. — Tobacco^ leaf: Changes in domestic freight rates, alWail shipments 
i June, 191S—1924 - — Continued 


Destination, and point 
of origin 


Durham, N. C. — Con. 
From South Hill, Va. 
(hogsheads) 


Louisville, Ky.: 

From Cincinnati, Ohio 
(hogsheads) 


From Lexington, Ky. 
(hogsheads). 3 


Lynchburg, Va.: 

From Blackstone, Va. 
(hogsheads) .3 


New Yorh, N. Y.: 
From Dayton, 
(cases) 


Ohio 


From Edgerton, Wis. 
(casos) 


From Hartford, Conn. 


From Lancaster, 
(eases) 


Pa. 


From Loslngton, Ky. 
(hogsheads) - 


From Quincy, Fla- 


From Springfield, 
Mass, (cases) 


Date 


June 


Jan. 


June 

Oct. 


Jan. 

June 


July 

June 


Jan. 

Juno 

Juno 

Juno 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Juno 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Jan. 

July 

June 

June 

Juno 


Jan. 

June 

Juno 

June 


Jan. 

June 

Jan. 


Jan. 

June 


Aug. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Jan. 


Rate 
per 100 
pounds 



Cents 

1,19J3 

19.0 

25, 1918 

24.0 

26, 1920 

30.0 

1, 1922 

27.0 

1, 1913 

10.0 

26, 1914 

10.5 

22, 1918 

12.0 

25, 1918 

15.0 

26, 1920 

21.0 

1, 1922 

19.0 

1, 1913 

16.0 

25, 1918 

19.0 

26, 1920 

24.0 

1, 1922 

21.5 

1, 1913 

19.0 

25, 1918 

24.0 

26, 1918 

27.5 

31, 1920 

38.6 

1, 1922 

34.5 

1, 1913 

29.5 

1, 1916 

30.9 

1, 1918 

35.6 

25, 1918 

44.6 

1, 1919 

44.0 

26, 1020 

61.6 

1,1922 

55.5 

1, 1913 

49.0 

1, 1915 

aas 

1, 1918 

66.0 

25, 1918 

70.0 

1, 1920 

65.6 

26, 1920 

9L6 

1, 1922 

83.0 

1, 1922 

82.5 

1, 1913 

13.0 

1, 1916 

16.0 

1, 1918 

17.6 

25, 1918 

24.6 

26, 1920 

34.6 

1, 1922 

31.0 

1, 1913 

17.0 

1, 1916 

17.9 

1, 1918 

20.5 

26, 1918 

25.5 

26, 1920 

35.6 

1, 1922 

32.0 

1,1913 

35.0 

28, 1916 

36.8 

30, 1917 

42.0 

25, 1918 

52.5 

26, 1920 

73.6 

1,1922 

66.0 

1, 1913 

95.0 

1, 1916 

85.0 

25, 1918 

106.6 

26,1920 

142.0 

1,1922 

128.0 

1, 1913 

13.0 

1, 1914 

16.0 

1, 1918 

17.6 

25, 1918 

2Z0 

1,1920 

24.6 

26, 1920 

34.5 

1, 1922 1 

3L0 


Destination, and point 
of origin 


Norfolk, Va.: 

From Bedford, 
(hogsheads) 


Va. 


Petersburg, Va.: 
From Bedford, 
(hogsheads) » 


Va. 


From Blackstone, Va. 

■ (hogsheads) ^ 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 

From Cincinnati, Ohio 
(cases) 


From Edgerton, Wis, 


From Germantown, 
Ohio (cases). 


From Hartford, Conn. 


From Lancaster, Pa. 
(cases) < 


From Quincy, Fla. 
(cases). 


From Springfield, 


* Rates supplied by the Virginia State Corporation Commission. 

3 Rates supplied by the Railroad Commission of Kentucky. 

* Rates supplied by the Public Service Commfesioa of Pennsylvania. 

laSfet ^74 


Date 


June 1, 1913 
June 25,1918 
Nov. 26, 1918 
Aug. 31, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 
Feb. 16,1924 


June 1, 1913 
June 25, 1918 
Nov. 26, 1918 
Aug. 31,1920 
Jan. 1,1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 25,1918 
Nov. 26, 1918 
Aug. 31, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 
Sept. 20, 1923 


Jtme 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Aug, 

Jan. 

July 


1, 1913 
1, 1915 

1.1918 
25, 1918 

1. 1919 
26, 1920 

1, 1922 
1,1922 


June 1, 1913 
June 1, 1915 
June 1,1® IS 
June 25,1918 
June 1, 1920 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 
July 1,1922 

June' 1,1913 
June 1,1915 
June 1,1918 
June ‘25, 1918 
June 1, 1919 
Aug. 26; 1920 
Jan. ll 1922 
July 1,1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 1, 1915 
June 1, 1918 
June 26, 1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan, 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
Feb. 23,1916 
Aug. 1,1917 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan, 1,1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 1, 1916 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 26^1920 
Jan. L1922 

Juhe 1, 1913 
June 1,1916 
June 1,1918 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1,1929 


Rate 
per 106 
pounds 


CeiOs 

25.0 
3L6 
38.6 
5L0 

46.0 

38.0 


29.6 
33L6 

46.0 
4L6 

14.0 

17.6 

20.0 

28.0 

25.0 

22.0 


28.$ 

sao 

34.6 

43.0 

43.5 

61.5 

55.0 

55.6 

47.0 
4&8 
610 

67.6 

63.6 

89.6 
8L0 

8a6 

2a6 

sao 

316 

43.0 

43.5 
616 

65.0 

55.6 

16.0 
17.0 

29.6 
216 
316 
3L0 

ILO 

116 

las 

17.0 
210 
2L6 

92.0 
SIO 


l&O 

lie 

ia6 

216 

316 

3LI> 
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Table 737. — Tobacco^ leaf: Changes in domestic freight rates, dn-rail shipments^ 
June, 1913-1924 — Continued 


Destinaiion, and point of 
origin 

Dale 

Rate 
per 100 
pounds 

Destination, and point of 
origin 

Date 

riate 
m 300 

pounds 

RiclTiond, Va.: 



St. Louis, Mo.: 



From C'h'ise City, Va. 


Cents 

From Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cents 


June 1,1913 

21,0 

(hogsheads) 

Juno 1.1918 

j7. 5 


June 25, 1918 

20. 5 


Oct, 2(5,1 UH 

i6 ^ 


Aug. 31, 1920 

33.0 


Sept. 2i), 1917 

5 


Jan. 1, 1922 

29.5 


June 2'>, 1918 

3i.O 

From Cincinnati, Ohio 




Fei>. 29, 1920 

33.6 

(hogsheads) 

June 1,1913 

27.6 


July 15,1920 

34.0 


May 3,1915 

29.0 


Aug. 26, 1920 

47.5 


June 25, 1918 

36.6 


Jan. 1,1922 

43.0 


Mar. 7, 1910 

42.0 


July 1, 1922 

42.5 


Dec. 31, 1919 

42.5 

From Lexington, Ky. 




Aug. 20, 1920 

69.5 

(hogsheads) 

June 1, J913 

27. .5 


July 1, 1921 

61.0 


June 25, 1918 

31.5 


Nov. 1,1921 

59,0 


[ Aug. 26,1920 

46.0 


Nov. 15, 1921 

61.0 


Mar. 28,1922 

41.5 


Jan. 1, 1922 

53.0 

Win'ston Salem, N. C.: 




Alar. 28. 1922 

64.5 

From Chase City, Va. 




July 1, 1922 

03.0 

(hogsheads) 

June 1,1913 

23.0 


Aug. 1,1922 

54.5 


June 26,1018 

29 0 

From Darlington, S. C. 




Aufl;. 26, 1020 

36 5 

(hogsheads) 

June 1,1913 

36.0 


Jan. 1, 1922 

33.0 


Jan. 1, 1916 

40.0 

From Cincinnati, Ohio 




June 25, 1918 

60.0 

(hogsheads) 

June 1, 1913 

33.0 


Aug. 2ti, 1920 

! 62.5 


June 2.), 1918 

41.5 


Jan. 1, 1922 

56.5 


Feb. 29,392(1 

42 5 

From I/Gxington, Ky. 




Aug. 2v>, 1920 

M 0 

(hogsheads) 

June 1, 1913 

27.5 


Jan. 1,3922 

47. 5 


Alay 3,1915 

29.0 


Mar. 4,la22 

55.0 


June 25, 1918 

36.6 

From Lexington, Ky. 




Mar. 7,1910 

42.0 

(hogsheads) 

June 1, 1913 

1 33 0 


Dec. 31,1019 

42.6 


Juno 2b. 1918 

i 4i.6 


Aug. 20, 1920 

70.5 


Ffeh. 29 1920 

4i 6 

i 

Nov. 1,1921 

59.5 


Aug. 2o, 1920 

Cmi 0 


Nov. 16, 1921 

70.6 


J.nn. 1, 1922 

47.5 


Jan. 1, 1922 

53.5 


Mur. 4,1922 

65.0 


AXar. 28, 1923 

54.0 





July 1, 1922 

61.0 





Aug. 1,1922 

64.5 




From Tarboro, N. C. 






(hogsheads) 

June 1, 1913 

25.0 





June 25,1918 

31.6 





Aug. 36, 1920 

39.5 ’ 





Jan. 1, 1922 

35.5 





Feb. 14,1922 

36.0 





division of Statistical and Historical Rescorcli. Compiled from information furnished hy the Irxtcrstate 
Commorco CommiBBion except as noted. The rates lai^t shown aro those in edect durms Juno, 

®Eato supplied by the Virginia State Corporation Commission. 


Table 73S . — Index numbers showing changes in freight rates of SO representative 
agricultural products, by months, WOO-IO^S 

[Average for year 1913»«100] 


Year 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


P.d. 

P.rf- 

P.ci. 

P. cf. 

P. ci. 

P. cf. 

P.cf. 

P.ri. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.rt. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 


105.7 

105,7 

103.8 

103,4 

103.7 


103.7 

ms 

103.4 

103.5 


103,9 

104.0 

1901--. 

ms 

104.4 

104.4 

104,4 

104.3 

103.6 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

108.4 


103.9 

103.8 

1902-- 

mo 

103.9 

103.9 

103,9 

103.7 

103.6 

103.3 

103.1 


102.7 

102.7 


103.4 


mo 

ftOkSil 

103.6 

103.6 

103.1 

102.9 

EnHSI 


102.8 

102.6 

102.9 

103.7 

103.2 


ms 

102.7 

102,1 

102.0 



102.3 

102.3 


102.3 

102.3 

105.2 

101.6 

1905— 

101.4 


10L7 

101.9 


101.0 

loas 

100.7 





101.2 

1906—. 

lOLO 

lOLO 

101.0 

lOLO 

101.0 

101.0 


100.3 



KcmHiw 


100.6 

1907-.. 

ms 

98.3 

KOIiKl 


100.3 

100.3 

iindil 

100.2 

99.9 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.9 

190S-- 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.9 

mi 

100.1 

100.5 

100. S 

JOO. 6 

100.4 

100.4 

100.1 

1909— 

mo 


99.9 

99.'9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

»10-- 

S9.9 




100.3 

100.6 

100.5 

100.6 

100.5 

100.6 

100.5 

100.4 

100.4 

1911-.. 

100.4 

Ijv'nEB 

VnjKl 


100.4 

100.4 

100 4 

100.4 

100-4 

100.4 

300.4 

100.5 

ioa4 

1912-.- 

100.6 

■ujjCJ 



100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.6 

100.5 

100.6 

100.4 

1913— 

100.5 

100,5 

100.6 

100.5 

100.5 

100.6 

100.2 

99.5 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

100.0 

1914— 

99.3 

09,4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

90.4 

99.4 

99.6 

99.6 

99.4 
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Table 738 . — Indean numbers shaming changes in freight rates of SO representative 
agricultural products^ by monthsy 1900-1923 — Continued 

[Average for year 1913=100] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

F,ct. 

P.cjt. 

P.ri. 

P.ri. 

P.CA 

P,ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. a. 

1915-,- 

99.7 

100.0 

100. 2 

100.2 

100.3 

100.8 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.6 

100.4 

100. 4 

100,2 

1916-,.- 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.0 

100.6 

1Q0.6 

100.6 

100.7 

100. y 

100.7 

100.7 

100.6 

1917-,.- 

100.7 

100.7 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

lOLfi 

101.9 

102. 2 

102. 4 

102.4 

101.3 

1918— 

102.4 

102.4 

102. 4 

103, 2 

103.3 

108.8 

130.7 

130.7 

130.7 

130.5 

130.3 

130. 3 

il7.1 

.1919.—! 

1 

130.3 

130. 3 1 

130.4 

130.5 

130.6 

130.8 

130.8 

130.5 

130.7 

131.4 

131.4 

131. 6 

130.8 

1920— 

131.8 

131. 8 

132.1 

132.1 

132.1 

131.9 

131.7 

140.2 

176. 1 

176.1 

176,1 

176.3 

147.4 

1921 — 

176.8 

176. 8 

177.3 

177.8 

177. 8 ! 

177.8 

177.7 

177.4 

177.2 

176.4 

175. 8 

17.5. 8 

17,7. 0 

1922-;- 

161.5 

161. 4 

161,4 

161.7 

161.6 

158.2 

158.0 

158.0 

158.3 

158.2 

158.2 

158. 2 

139,2 

.1923— 

158.2 

158. 2 

158,2 

158.2 

158, 2 

168.2. 

158.2 

168,2. 

158.2 

158. 2 i 

158. 2 

158.2 

158.2 

1924- — 

168.2 

168. 2 

158.2 

168.2 

158, 2 

158.2 

1 

158,2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158,2 

458.2 

158.2 


Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearch. 

The commodities and rates on which this index is based will be found in the Yearbook, 1922, pp. 1013-18. 
Except for the following corrections .of rates fn efieet Jan. X, 1923, no changes in the rates used in rhe index 
took place during 1923 and 1924, 


Bate on potatoes from Greeley, Colo., to .Chicago should be 

Bate on potatoes from Idaho Falls, Idaho, to St, Louis should be 

Bate on eggs from Petaluma, Calif., to Chicago should be 

Kate on corn from Sperry, Iowa, to Los Anaeies City should be 

Bate on wdieat from Pana, 111., to New York should be 

Bate on cattle from Amarillo, Tex., to Kansas City. Mo., should be 

Bate on cattle from GaiTotson, S. Dak,, to Sioux City, Iowa, should be. 


Cents per 
100 pounds 

66 

69 

2G0 


41.6 

47 

20 


Table 739 . — Freight rates^ ocean: Wheat per bushel to the United Kingdom and the 
Ccnlinet^t from the United States, Canada^ Argentina^ India, and Australia for 
191$, ms, and 1924 


Month 

United States 

Canada 

Argentina 

India 

Australia 

-North 

A tlantic 
ports 1 

New York * 

New ■ 
Orleans^ 

North 

Pacific 

ports* 


1913 

1923 

1924 

1913 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1023 

1924 

oS 

1923 

1924 

1913 

1923 

1924 

1913 

1923 

1924 


Cts. 

Ct$. 

Cts. 

Ois. 

Ots. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Ola. 

Cis. 

€tS. 

Cts. 

-Cts, 

Cts. 

Cfs. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

CIS, 

Jan 

10 

9 

9 


0 

8 

9 

8 

22 

23 

10 

9 

14 

16 

15 

13 

16 

10 

24 

27 

23 

Feb 

10 

7 

11 

6 

6 

It) 

9 

8 

21 

23 

9 

11 

16 

12 

17 

12 

15 

17 

22 

24 

27 

Mar 

0 

7 

10 

6 

6 

9 

9 

9 

22 

21 

9 

11 

14 

13 

17 

12 

17 

16 

22 

23 

25 

Apr 

8 

9 

9 

6 

6 

7 

9 

9 

23 

20 

10 

10 

12 

17 

1-6 

11 

18 

15 

20 

24 

20 

May 

8 

8 

9 

7 

6 

8 

9 

11 

23 

20 

9 

10 

11 

19 

16 

11 

18 

15 

20 

22 

19 

June 

7 

7 

8 

5 

3 

5 

9 

11 


19 

9 

9 

8 

14 

14 

11 

16 

14 

20 

20 

36 

July 

8 

8 

7 

6 

4 

4 

9 

11 

22 

19 

S 

8 

9 

12 

12 

12 

16 

13 

20 

20 

19 

.Aug-—... 

9 

7 

8 

5 

4 

m 

8 

11 

22 

48 


9 

10 

12 

13 

12 

IS 

13 

19 

20 

19 

Sept 

8 

7 

9 

4 

5 

6 

,8 

11 

•21 

19 

B 

11 

8 

12 

44 

11 

14 

15 

19 

21 

25 


7 

>8 

9 

6 

6 

8 

8 

11 

22 

22 

9 

11 

6 

40 

14 

iOi 

i-s 

16 

21 

22 

27 

Nov—. 

7 

9 

10 

6 

8 

.9 

8 

11 

22 

■22 

10 

11 

6 

11 

13 

11 

15 

16 

21 

23 

29 

Doc 

6 

9 

9 

4 

8 

8 

8 

12 

22 

22 

9 

10 

8 

12 

15 

10 

16 1 

16 

m 

23 : 

28 

Average, 

8 

_ 

9 

6- 

5 

7 

9 

10 

22 

21 

9 j 

10 

lo' 

13 

15 

11 

16 1 

15 

21 

22 

23 


Division of Statistical and Historical Beaearch, Oempiled &om Exports of the 
of Agriculture, except as otherwise indicated. The .above rates we?» originaliy ohoted in con- ' 

versions made on the basis of .the ayerage mont^y rate .oaf exchange„exeept in S913, when exchange was 
atpar. . ^ 

^ Average of principal North Atlantic ports, including New York. 

a New Yorir to Liverpool. 

^Prom XT, S. Shipping Board. 

* Average of principal worth Pacific; ports. 
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Table 740. — Pyrites: Production and pricey 1917-1923 
PRODUCTION 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 




Long tons 
20,000 
23,242 
11 A 817 
24,596 

Long ions 
18,817 
31,315 
111,861 
24,369 
63,982 

7,674 

9,845 

143,427 

Long tons 
17,474 
34,412 
128,803 
13,353 
60,544 

Long ions 
25,523 

Long tons 
7,290 

Long ions 

Long tons 






128, 114 

98,252 


0) 



VniV 

30,753 



11,000 

‘M’iRsmiri _ 




Ohm 

13,218 

170,382 

4,609 

119,104 

26,053 

16,235 




138 

(0 

100 

Virgmia 

100,545 



‘WippnTism 



Other States _ 

115,407 

53,264 

25,542 ! 

61, 576 

• 

Total. 



482,662 

1 464,494 

420,047 

310,777 

157,118 

169,043 

181,628 



AVERAGE PRICE PER TON 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Colorado 

Dollars 

5. 38 
6.69 
2.88 
3. 66 

DoUars 

6.15 

8.58 

4.48 

3.52 

6.61 

9.02 

4.08 

5.86 

Dollars 

4 88 
10.16 
4, 12 
3.49 
7.73 

Dollars 

4 84 

Dollars 

2.53 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Georg! A 



California............. 

4 05 

4.76 



Illinois - 



New York 

8.51 




Mii^sonri 



1 


Ohio 

2.24 

8.09 

3.66 

7.48 

.74 

9.24 





Virginia 

6 07 




Wisconsin 




Other States 

4.32 

5.62 

3.19 

4. 36 



Aveiage 



5.37 : 

6.69 

6.08 

5.14 

4.53 

3.97 

3.64 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Geological Survey. 
Figaros for 1904-1916 are published m the Yearbook for 1923. 

1 California and Virginia produced 170,300 long tons. 


Table 741 . — Phosphate rock: Production, hy States, based on the quantity mar^ 

keied, 1920-1923 


State and item 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Quantity 

Value 

per 

ton 

Quantity 

Value 

per 

ton 

Quantity 

Value 

per 

ton 

Quantity 

Value 

per 

ton 

Florida: 

Hard rock 

Long tons 
400,249 
13,953 
2,955, 182 

Dolls, 

11.31 

13,66 

4.99 

Long ions 
175, 774 
4,419 
1,599,835 

DoUs. 

10.28 

4.66 

6.38 

Long ions 
188,084 
446 
1,870,063 

DoTLs, 

6.96 

7.86 

3.76 

Long tons 
199, 510 
2,348,137 

Dolls. 

6.37 

3.40 

Soft lock 

T.a-nd pebble _ ^ 

Total 



3,369,384 

im 

1,780,028 

■ 

2,058,593 

4.05 

2,647,653 

3.56 

South Carolina: 

lAmdrnek.. _ . 

44, 141 

8 32 

■lll^ 


1,600 

5.60 



Tennessee: 

Brown rock i 





656,177 

78,671 

7.96 

6.59 

252,643 

25,163 

6.60 

5.81 

344, 231 
9,078 

5.97 
5. 71 

1427,799 

919 

6.46 

6.14 

Blue rook. _ 

Total 

634,848 

7.79 

277,706 

6.63 

353, 309 

6.96 

1 428, 118 

6.47 

Other States 

65, e 09 

5.47 i 

6,291 

4. ir 

4,481 

4.39 i 

30,335 

5.79 

Grand tftlftl 

4,103,982 i 

6. 11 

2,064,026 

XS 

2,417,883 

4.34 

3,006,706 

3.83 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Geological Survey. Figures 
for 1891-1919 are published in the Yearbook for 1923. 

1 Includes brown rock from Kentucky, 
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Ta: 9 LE 742. — lAme, for agricultural purposes: Production and value j 1916-192S 


PRODUCTION 


State 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Alabama 

SkoTitom 
692 
6, 386 

Short tons 
1,791 
6,196 

Short tons 
1,947 
860 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 
0) 

California 



559 i 

2,756 

Connecticut 



0 

7,678 
41, 109 
3,960 
1,014 
0 

3,668 
17,497 
112, 011 
1,325 
1,671 

21,294 

16,719 

5,329 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

3,401 

241 

9,663 

109,468 

4,600 

6,617 

12,649 
49, 627 
318, 722 
2,080 
1,276 

38,761 
41, 507 

8,291 

2,297 

1,303 

6,868 

3, 475 

1, 182 j 

5,017 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio- 

Pennsylvania — „ 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Vii-ginia 

Wisconsin 

Other States 

Total 

Hawaii 

10,243 
86, 633 
5,073 
4,317 
5,002 

9,588 
29, 997 
246,608 
1,904 
502 

44,336 
21, 999 
954 
10,931 

8,017 

68,807 

3,089 

193 

2,208 

5,931 
40,001 
200, 073 
3,311 
2,201 

34,444 
16, 053 
241 
1, 655 

8,763 
76, 770 
4,673 
1, 123 
4,164 

6,206 
27, 696 
232,831 
730 
2,072 

35,712 
26,253 i 
433 i 
4,698 

7,810 
64, 193 
4, 662 
1, 891 
2,997 

3,323 
11, 195 
202, 830 
377 
752 

26, 974 
17,449 
356 
2,280 

! 

8,207 
60, 543 
2,902 

3,917 
16, 969 
152, 667 
614 
1, 278 

21, 793 
17, 746 
145 
6,768 

8,912 
44, 053 
4,628 
1, 081 
2, 078 

2,751 
25,332 
137, 460 
1,392 
1, 111 

16,420 

15,287 

667 

3,192 

612,461 

487, 370 1 

390,224 

43C, 982 

350, 454 

284,290 

272, 127 

238,101 





475 

922 

75 1 
357 



Porto Rico 

Total 

1, 066 

927 

823 

1, 650 

599 

1,466 

613, 627 

488,297 

391,047 

438, 632 

351,851 

284,722 

272, 726 

3240, :551 

VALUE 

Alabama--------- 

Dollars 
2,246 
31, 974 

Dollars 
9,816 1 
32,447 

Dollars 

17,436 

8,304 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

California 



4,988 : 

36,774 


Connecticut 




Indiana 

TTAntneky 

14, 698 
790 

39, 729 
407,930 
12,226 

22,202 

44,891 
224, 120 
1,036,222 
4,410 
3,864 

147,843 

160,969 

66,884 

12, 143 j 

6,122 

49, 461 

33,210 

1 11,328 

39,741 

4RS89 

0 

38,256 

874,126 

14,042 

10,978 

0 

26,559 

127,768 

838,010 

11,591 

10,784 

163,152 

112,374 

49, 010 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Other States 

Total-.- 

i 

36, 216 
463,081 
18, 185 1 
26,844 1 
18,978 

40,640 
181, 205 
1, 218, 316 
9,836 
1,380 

236, 668 
106, 892 i 
6,024 
74, 938 

46,168 

534,862 

35,450 

1,706 

12,268 

27,868 
276,561 
1, 343, 636 
15,333 
8,288 

232,204 
116, 554 
602 
10,267 

69,658 
666,704 
26,632 
8,540 
21, 997 

34,674 
212, 156 
1,706,027 
6,020 
16, 474 

290,032 
191, 125 
4,764 
49,495 

39, 157 
614, 097 
26,096 
20,770 
23,920 

23,912 
99, 219 
1,792,948 
2,465 
6,157 

208, 190 
160,091 
1,824 
25,944 

61,978 : 

! m,m 1 

15,082 

1 30, 334 

1 125,844 
11,183,361 
6, 217 

I 7,687 

! 161,663 
i 136,982 
666 
64,154 

4^283 
351,482 
19,163 
11, 736 
18,382 

22,613 
177, 671 
1,021,092 
11,762 
6,262 

109,968 
101, 075 
4,623 
21,814 

2,219,888 

2,470,408 

2,692,619 

3,330.449 

3,077,000 

2,230,359 

2,001,231 

1,808,628 






8,313 
n, 392 

1,500 

6,051 



Porto Rico 

Total 

4,613 

6,323 ! 

^329 

14,690 

3,861 

9,493 

2,224,401 

2,476,731 1 

2,698,848 

3,346,039 

3,096,705 

2,237,510 

2,005^082 

31,825,619 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Geological Survey. 
1 Included in other States. 

3 Totals include Texas production of 984 tons, valued at $7,498. 
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Table 743 . — Lime and peafj for fertilizer: Production and value^ Uiiiied States, 

1908-1923 




Quantity 



Value 


Year 

Ilydi'ated 

lime 

Limestone 

pulverised 

Peat 

Ilycirated 

limo 

I/imestono 
pul\ eiuod 

Peat 

IMS _ _ 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 
28, 000 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoVars 

121,210 

1909 



23, 708 



118, 801 

1910 



37,021 



140, 200 

1911- 


174, 290 

51, 733 


205, 006 

257, 201 

1912 

1 

200,000 

41,080 


311, 702 

186, 022 

1913 


' 408, 6^ 

28,460 


493, 718 

109, O-jO 

1014 

126, 136 

615, 197 

37, 729 

648, 692 

688, 961 

249,899 

1915 

810, 399 

38, 304 


893, 530 
1, 146, 582 

258, 447 

3916 

184, 944 

1.066,376 

48,106 

869, m 

336, 004 

1917 

177, 81f» 

1,040,248 

92,263 

1, 114, 369 

1,352,307 

068, 500 

1918 

181, 890 

1,091,918 

79,573 

1, 452, 436 

1, 620, 292 

7‘/6,313 

1930 - 

198, 165 

1,392,914 

54,690 

1,784,110 

2, 409, 460 
2, 724, 209 

557, 240 

1920 

148, 9S1 

1,364,260 

63, 272 

1, 626, 950 

773,635 

1921 

142, 582 

1,311,520 ! 

29, 460 

1,207, 192 

2, 365, 830 

251, 046 

1922 

150, 423 

1, 195, (WO 

67, 747 

1, 254, 894 

2, 160, 435 
2, ICO, 249 

369, 165 

1923 

131,443 

1, 278, 770 

57, 907 

1, 170, 037 

361,04 


Division of Statistical and Historical ReseureU. Compiled from reports of Geological Survey. 


Table 744 . — Phosphate rock, pyrites, and marl: Production and value for fertilizer, 

United States, 1900-1928 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from report of Geological Survey. Figures 
for 1880-1899 aro published in Yearbook for 1923. 

’ Calcareous marl, 1916-1923. 

* Includes production of natural sulphur. 
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Tabljb 745.— FM scrap (addidated): Production in AtkMic and Gulf coast 

districts, 1912-1923 


Year 

The North 

North 

Carolina 

Florida 

Texas 

Georgia 

Total, five 
districts 

1912 

BloH tom 
12,838 

Short tons 

Short tons • 

Bhortions 

Shortiom 

Short tons 

19 Rlfl 

IQW 

31,548 

2,039 




X£4f OOO 

33,587 

1914 

12,102 

3,089 

1, 190 : 

1,644 


17;9S5 

1915., 

1936 

.5,208 

6,215 

3,045 

5,110 

788' 

2,400 

1,273 

1,800 


30,574 
14, 625 

1917 

5,037 

7,478 

2,836 

865 

1,345 

'17.661 

1918 

19,412 

6,524 

2,700 

2,646 ! 

1,905 

33,187 

1919 

30,086 

6,784 

6,030 , 

4,420 

750 

47,070 

192P 

33,900 

3,900 

16,800 

3,800 

3,000 

6,000 

49,600 

1921 


1, 200 

1,890 

1 57,899 

1928 


2,120 

2,120 j 



4/240 

1923 

miei 

68,019 

24,829 

16,318 j 

1 

12,815 

354,142 


Division of -Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from The American Fertilizer Handbook, 
1 Includcjs 37,558 tons produced in Chosapeako district. 


Table 746. — Fish scrap {dried): Production in Atlantic coast districts, 1912-1928 



Division of Statistical and Historical Hesaarch. Compiled from The Ameriosua F.ertilLzer Handbook, 
i Includes 695 tons produced in Texas distiriefc. 
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Table 747. — Fertilizer maieriais: Imports into the United States, 1912-192^ 


Year ended June 30— 

Bone dust and bone 
ash 

Kainit 

Manure salts 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

1912 

33, 864 

830, 616 

485, 132 

2, 399, 761 

192,738 

1,814,071 

1913 

33,337 

801, 713 

466, 795 

2, 154, 977 

171,802 

1,794,068 

1914 

41,450 

1,034,636 

641,846 

2, 679, 619 

261, 343 

2,767,241 

1915 

23,428 

584,748 

79,004 

444, 760 

66,062 

760,699 

1916 

20,466 

624,153 

64 

1, 795 

2,271 

41,825 

1017 __ . 

14, 305 

385, 541 



324 

7,794 

1Q1S 

s', 511 

286,764 



190 

8)872 

1010 

4)138 

117,690 




1920 

7,340 

306) 301 

274,761 

5, 655, 660 

249,348 

8, 319,620 

1921 

27,413 

1,317,876 

20‘4,834 

4,882,974 

123,273 

4,164,817 

1922 

18,234 

495,445 

83.571 

585, 338 

81,442 

957,443 

1923 

52, 933 

1,380, 113 

168, 5x4 

1, 048, 054 

1 244, 760 

2,398,098 

1924 

66, 820 

1,783,534 

181,288 

1,080,132 

267,203 

2,980,902 





Potash 



Ammonia sulphate 





Year ended June 30— 



Muriate 

Sulphate 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Tom 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

1912 

66,906 

4,143,417 

216,957 

7, 236, 718 

44, 476 

1,826,836 

1913 

64,089 

3,655, 413 

201,220 

6, 782, 066 

42,745 

1,753,485 

1914 

74,444 

4,888,563 

237, 886 

7, 916, 623 

46, 139 


1915 

67,048 

3,208,152 

102, 732 

3, 666, 118 

21,862 


1916...^ 

19, 610 

1,371,007 

2,130 

461,481 

2,423 


1917 

8,176 

647,271 

606 


661 

20.538 

1918 

3,983 

467,999 

723 

195, 164 

135 

19,837 

1919 

1,964 

278,469 

1, 677 


137 


1920 

2,587 

343, 107 

110, 324 

11,038,173 

6,366 

1,073,322 

1921 

2,537 

226,300 

49,911 

5, 290, 196 


1,659,998 

1922 

6,356 

314,286 

131,423 

6, 649, 680 

45, 280 

2,085,348 

1923 

1,785 

116,686 

150, 461 

4, 750, 134 


2,109,966 

1924 

5,848 

337,032 

120,546 

3,836,623 

08,399 

2,685,129 


Division of Statistical and HistoricaJ Research. Compiled from the Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Includes “ Other potash-hearing substances*' amounting to 20,734 tons and valued at $238,651. 


Table 71S. — Gicano: Imports into the United States, 1900-1924 


Year ended June 30— 


1900,, 

1901„ 

1902„ 

1903.> 

1904„ 


1906.. 
1906-. 

1907.. 
.1908.. 

1909-.-r 


1910- . 

1911- . 
1912.. 


Quantity 

Value 

Tons 

Dollars 

4,756 

66,966 

4,590 

36, 617 

8,790 


16,237 

201, 416 

23,872 

319,793 

33,490 

516,851 

18, 147 

208,660 

22,681 

342,295 

27,665 


36,999 


62.330 

845,765 

29, 516 

593,306 

34. 700 

684,658 


Year ended June 30 


1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 

1922.. 


1924-. 


Quantity 


Torn 
19, 076 
21,887 
20,946 
15, 837 
3,563 

10,096 
8,218 
18,796 
37, 670 
1,305 

( 1 ) 

3 4,982 


Value. 


Dollars 

340,915 

766,833 

634,391 

425,377 

73,398 

287, 4iC 
293,426 
1,550,098 
3,158,064 
48,875 

( 1 ) 

2 191,659 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Included in all other fertilizers, * Beginning Jan. 1, 1924, 
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Table 749. — Certain fertilizer materials produced and consumed^ 1904-1923 


Year 


Production ^ 


Sulphate 
of am- 
monia * 


Potash, 
crude ^ 


Con- 
sump- 
tion of 
sulphate 
of am- 
monia 2 


Sulphuric acid 


Produc- 
tion < 


Consump- 

tion^ 


Year beginning July 1 


Imports for con- 

sumption 8 

Quantity 

Value 

Short tom 

Dollars 

145 

4,151 

■ 138 

3,755 

63 

1,861 

19 

1,087 

19 

660 

IS 

1,063 

19 

626 

24 

639 

72 

2,291 

3, 362 

40, 659 

3,691 

*44,608 

3, 143 

61, 352 

334 

0,617 

14, 113 

358,904 

5,670 

100,489 

4,611 

79,204 

6,183 

93,937 

2,468 

54,717 

9,072 

156,440 

8,698 

144,376 


Exports, 
domestic * 


Quantity 


Value 


1904, 

1905. 
1906- 
1907. 
1908- 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914- 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 
1918- 


ShoTt fows 


Short toTisl 


Short ions] 


1919.. 

1920.. 
1921 -. 

1922.. 
1923 


65, 296 
75,000 
99, 309 
83,400 

106. 500 
116,000 

127.000 

165. 000 

195. 000 

183.000 
250, 049 
288,265 
325, 670 
379, 278 

403,223 

499,463 

358. 500 

522.000 
619,000 


Short tons 
717,406 


Short ions 
692,904 


Short foTM 


DoUoifS 


4,374 
35, 739 
126, 961 
207,686 

116, 634 
166, 834 
25, 485 
25, 170 
39,029 


149,414 
208,342 
221, 633 
224,642 
260, 775 

258, 010 
248,374 
337, 962 
375, 588 
484, 875 

251,994 
251,994 
210,000 
0 286,000 
395,000 


995,384 


841,936 


2,541 


1,405,768 


1, 276, 715 


1,877,394 


1, 668, 677 


1, 319,682 
1, 423,917 
2,401,207 


1, 143, 850 
1,589,809 
1,817,234 


3,501 
4, 895 
6,066 

23,386 

41,010 

29,302 

33,827 

23,707 

16, 167 
9,300 
6, 990 
3,631 
5,182 


80,327 

61,899 

60,537 

71,877 

89,783 

126,892 

516,436 

1,990,532 

961,888 

1,119,907 

805,430 

778,287 

446,380 

265,560 

156,204 

184,336 


Division; of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Production for all purposes. 

* The American Fertilizer Handbook. 
8 Geological Survey* 


< Bureau of the Census. 

8 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce* 
8 Estimated. 


Table 750. — Fertilizer materials: Average wholesale '^rice 1913-1924- 
AMMONIATE3 


Year 

Ammonia 
sulphate, 
domestic, 
spot, 
per 100 
pounds 

Blood, dried, 12 per 
cent ammonia, f.o.b,, 
per short toni 

Fish scrap, 
dried, 11 
per cent 
ammonia, 
14 per cent 
bone phos- 
phate, 
f.o.b. fish 
factory, 
per short 
toni 

Fish, wet, 
acidulated, 
6 per cent 
ammonia, 

3 per cent 
phosphoric 
acid, f.o.b. 
fish 

factory, 
per short 
ton 

Soda, 
nitrate, 
spot, 95 • 
percent 
per 100 
pounds 

Cottonseed^ 
7 per cent 
anmonia 
meal, 

f.o.b. min, 
per short 
ton 

Now York 

Chicago 


Dollars 

Dollars * 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DaiOors 

1913 

3. 03 

34. 56 

32.76 

29.12 

16. 11 

2.46 


1914- 

2.73 

38.62 

37.08 

38.14 


2.10 


1915 

3.34 

34-08 

31.88 

36.82 


2.43 


1916 , 

3.82 

38.76 

36.84 

42.21 

25,26 

3.21 


1917.,— 

6.99 


63.96 

60.14 

33 70 

4.13 


1918- - 

6.70 



8L 23 

43. 12 

4.74 


1919. - 

A FA 

.74.76 

Nominal. 

'73.12 


3.53 


1920 



Nominal. 

7i77 

36. 12 

362 


1921 

2.42 

39.84 

Nominal. 

36.16 


2.50 

3367 

1922—. 


49.68 

50.64 

40.12 

19.26 

2.64 


1923 

3.18 


50.64 

46.18 

22.74 

2.51 

3367 

1924— 

2.71 

41.76 

42.12 

46.94 

23.34 

2.49 

37*33 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Compiled from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, av^ra^ 
of weekly prices, 

8 Converted, from price per unit. Unit eoiuals 1 per cent in a ton, or 20 pounds of pure arnnKYn i tu 
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TiSLS 751 . — Phosphate rock; Aocrage wholesale price per long ion, 191S-19S4 


Year 

Tennessee phosphate rock, f. o. b. 

1 ]Mount Pleasant 

South 
Carolina 
phosphate 
rock kiJn 
dried, 
f. 0. b. Ash- 
ley River 

Florida 
land peb- 
ble phos- 
phate rock, 
68 percent, 
1 0 . b. Port 
Tampa 

Florida high-grade 
phosph \te haul rock 

Domestic, 
78 to 80 
per cent 

76 per cent 
guaranteed 

68 to 72 
per c.jnt ^ 

77 per cent, 
f.o. b. Flor- 
ida poits 

75 per cent, 
Tampa 


Dollaris 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

10^? 

6.25 

4.88 

4.33 

3.62 

3.49 

6.00 


lOTi 

6.25 1 

4.88 

4.38 

3.63 

3. 12 

6.00 


101 fi 

5.25 I 

4.88 

4.38 

8.62 

3.01 

5.60 


101 rt 

5.25 

4.88 

4.38 

3.62 

2.84 

5. 12 


1917 

6.48 

4.99 

4.65 

3.89 

2. 63 

6. 12 


1918 

6.36 

6.71 

6.81 

Nominal. 

4.22 

7.25 


1919 

10.60 

9.52 

17.46 

Nominal. 

5.00 

9.39 

7.76 

vm ^ - 

13. 42 

10.82 



8. 48 

13.02 

10.35 

109.1 

15.25 

8.90 



6. 90 

12.02 

8.74 

1922 

Nominol. 

6.90 

5.64 


3.11 

8.68 i 

6.23 

1923 

Nominal. 

7.60 

6.50 


3.05 

7.60 

6.17 

1921 

Nominal. 

6.65 

4.05 

— 

2.34 

0.75 

4. IS 


Division of Statistical and ^listorical Researcli. Compiled irom OU, Paint and Drug Reporter, average 
of weekly prices. 

I TJareo montlis. 

3 Grade changed to 70 per cent 1922 and snfcseqnently. 

Table 752. — F^riiUzeTj commercial: Sold in cotton States^ ha&ed on sale of ferHlizer 

tags^ 191 8-19 H 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1021 

Virginia 

North Carolina- - 
South Carolina — 
Geoigia ^ 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tevas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Total 

Short ions 
429,999 
1,055, 924 
1,064,886 
978,175 

204,712 
1306,880 
114,312 
118,430 ! 

58.000 i 
88,500 

118,370 

86.000 

Short tows 
421,436 
1,109,070 
1.033,887 
1,063,841 

250,013 

1 298,007 
126,377 
97,724 

46.000 1 
53,373 

106,430 

70.000 

Short tons 
465,227 
1,222,103 
1,253,890 
1,039,045 

272,316 

891,170 

166,903 

%,m 

56,700 
69,036 
112, 102 1 
77,8{i8 ! 

Short tons 
369,490 
831,684 
615,488 
656,573 j 

289, a“7 
179,517 
94,572 
38,760 

19,204 

14,650 

84,014 

8.022 

Short ions 
449,042 
1,035,480 
504,000 ! 
635,084 

329,068 
298,147 
1G9, 937 
86,470 

33,420 
40.325 
96,992 i 
7,900 ! 

Short ions 
802,211 
1, 190, 583 
678, 012 
677,040 

379,000 

434,374 

263,811 

107,368 

76,000 
74,774 
112,656 , 

Short tons 
343, 792 
1,306,941 
878,993 
690,076 

379,000 
43 i, 374 
253,811 
107,368 

76,800 
74,774 
11/. 137 

4,018,188 

4,678,758 

5,222,216 

3,101,791 

3,567,315 

4,280,429 i 

4,780,783 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates. Eignres for 1914^1917 are published in Y eai-book, 1923. 

Cottonseed meal not included. 
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FARM PRICES 

Table 764 . — Farm 'prices of agricultural products, weighted by calendar and crop years, 1908— 19'2^ 


11 *72 Yearbook of the Defartnxent of Agriculture, 19%J^ 
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1176 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculturey 19^J^ 

Table 756 , — Index numbers of farm prices of 30 commoditieSj 1910-1924 


[August, 1909-July, 1914=- 100] 


Year 

Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

ammals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton 

seed 

Unclas- 

sified 

All 

groups 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

103 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

95 

101 

103 

95 

1912 

106 

110 

95 

103 

87 

106 

99 

1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

102 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

191S 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

1920 

231 

249 

173 1 

197 

248 

152 

205 

1921 

112 ! 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

135 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 










Division of Statistical and Historical Research. The commodities, by groups, aie as follows: Grains— 
wheal, com, oats, barley, rye, kafir; fruits and vegetables— apples, oranges, giapcfmit, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, onions, cabbage; moat animals — ^beef cattle, c^ves, hogs, sheep, lambs; daily and poultry 
products— chickens, eggs, butter (represents butter, butterfat, and cicam), milk; cotton and cottonseed; 
unclassified— horses (represents horses and mules), hay, llax, tobacco, wool. 

Table 757 . — Index numbers of farm pHces of SO commodities^ by months, 

1910-1924 


[August, 1909-July, 1914=100] 


Year and month 

Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Unclassi- 

fied 

All 

groups 

1910 








January 

110 

90 

99 

112 

116 

101 

106 

February - 

112 

93 

100 

106 

113 

105 

106 

March 

112 

92 

109 

98 

113 

107 

107 

April 

109 

92 

116 

99 

113 

105 

108 

May 

107 

96 

110 

95 

114 

102 

105 

June - 

106 

93 

109 

94 

113 

100 

104 

July 

107 

90 

103 

93 

113 

99 

102 

August 

106 

94 

98 

95 

116 

100 

102 

September 

102 

94 

102 

100 

112 

100 

102 

October 

97 

88 

101 

103 

111 

100 

101 

November 

92 

84 

96 

108 

113 

101 

99 

December 

90 

87 

93 

111 

116 

102 

99 

1911 








January 

91 

92 

96 

107 

117 

101 

100 

February 

90 

94 

93 

96 

114 

101 

97 

March 

88 

97 

92 

91 

• 113 

100 

95 

April 

89 

106 

88 

89 

114 

100 

i 94 

M&y 1 

92 

108 

84 

87 

116 

101 

94 

June 1 

94 

121 

82 

86 

116 

104 

96 

July 

97 

129 

83 

87 

110 

105 

95 

August 

99 

125 

88 

91 

100 

107 

96 

September 

101 

109 

88 

95 

88 

106 

95 

October 

104 

94 

84 

98 

77 

105 

92 

November - 

103 

93 

83 

104 

72 

106 

92 

December. - 

102 

102 

82 

109 

70 

106 

92 

1912 








January 

104 

109 

83 

112 

71 

106 

94 

February 

107 

118 

86 

no 

76 

109 

97 

March — 

110 

130 

87 

104 

81 

113 

99 

April 

116 

144 

96 

98 

85 

117 

104 

May 

123 

loO 

98 

97 

89 

119 

107 

Juno-, 

122 

135 

96 

96 

89 

116 

104 

July 

115 

116 

95 

95 

93 

107 

101 

August 

106 

104 

100 

97 

92 

100 

100 

September 

100 

86 

103 

100 

S9 

97 

08 

October., 

95 

74 

104 

106 

88 

96 

97 

November- - — . 

87 

73 

99 

log 

91 

97 

95 

December ^ ^ 

82 

78 

99 

108 

97 

9ft 

95 
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Table 757.— Index numbers of farm prices of SQ commodities, by months, 1910^ 

1 9^4 — Continued 

[August, 1909-July, 1914=100] 


Year and month 


1913 

January 

February 

March 

April— 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1914 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1915 

January 

February 

March 

April — 

May 

June — 

July 

August - — 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1910 

JanuaiT — 

February 

March 

April J 

May 

June 

July 

August.* 

September 

October 

November. 

December 


1917 

January 

February™ 

March 

April 

May™ 

June™ 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November.™ 

December 


Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Unclassi- 

fied 

AH 

groups 

84 

79 

99 

104 

97 

95 

95 

86 

81 

103 

99 

96 

95 

96 

86 

81 

109 

97 

95 

94 

97 

88 

83 

113 

94 

95 

94 

98 

91 

92 

109 

94 

94 

92 

98 

94 

99 

no 

93 

94 

92 

99 

93 

m 

111 

93 

94 

92 

99 

95 

102 

no 

99 

93 

92 

101 

98 

96 

109 

105 


94 

103 

97 

97 

no 

106 

106 

94 

104 

96 

96 

108 

112 


96 

104 

97 

97 

107 

113 

98 

96 

lOS 

97 

101 

109 

112 

96 

95 

104 

98 

106 

112 

107 

99 

96 

105 

99 

no 

114 


99 

96 

104 

100 

115 

114 

95 

98 

96 

104 

101 

117 

113 

93 

100 

97 

104 

100 

119 

112 

93 

101 

96 

104 

97 

113 


94 

100 

95 

103 

104 

102 

1 

98 

86 

94 

104 

111 

92 



66 

94 

102 

110 

79 

111 

104 

68 

92 

9S 

108 

71 

106 

108 

54 

92 

96 

111 

72 

104 

no 

57 

92 

97 

123 

75 

103 

no 

60 

92 

m 

134 

78 

101 

105 

65 

95 

101 

136 

77 

101 

96 

67 

97 

106 

138 

82 

103 

94 

73 

98 

102 

139 

90 

106 

94 

74 

98 

104 

127 

91 

107 

. 91 

72 

98 

101 

118 

89 


91 

70 

97 

99 

115 

85 


93 

70 

94 

97 

106 

76 


96 

81 

93 

97 

101 

i 79 

108 

101 

99 

I 92 

101 

99 

84 


107 

99 

92 

99 

102 

89 

98 

no 

100 

93 

109 

112 

99 

101 


100 

1 95 

lot 

115 

108 


102 

100 

' 98 

lOi 

111 

112 

116 


99 

100 

108 

111 

114 

121 

96 

102 

102 

116 

113 

117 

123 

97 

104 

104 

lU 

no 

1 124 

124 

97 

107 

103 

112 

113 

125 

124 

97 

109 

100 

112 

127 

123 

123 

101 

116 

98 

117 

138 

121 

127 


128 

97 

123 

147 

129 

122 

114 

144 

98 

128 

158 

147 

123 

124 

163 

101 

137 

157 

166 

125 

129 

160 

104 

138 

161 

167 

131 

127 

148 

107 


169 

208 

144 

127 

144 

109 

m 

179 

241 

162 

122 

149 

115 


217 

, 266 

177 

. 123 

160 

123 

m 

251 

283 

179 

128 

169 

132 


246 

270 

^ 177 

125,, 


136 

. ,m 

250 

219 

■ 173 

124 


135^ 


248 

165 

178 

129 

,190 

133 


233 

146 


138 

197 

135 

, 

223 

150 

194 

147 

-214 

^ 139 

' 187' 

213 

155 

“ 186 

153 


145 

m 

21$ 

156 


169 

237 1 

152 

m 
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Table 757 . — Index numbers of farm prices of 30 coinmodiliesj by months^ 1910-- 

1924 — Continued 

[August, 1909-July, lOU^lOO] 


Year and month 

Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotiou- 

seed 

UncLissi- 

hed 

All 

gioups 

1918 








January 

21 s 

158 

137 

165 

244 

15S 

104 

Pobmary. 

227 

162 

188 

363 

240 

160 

197 

March 

2Si 

157 

194 

353 

257 

164 

199 

April 

235 

156 

204 

146 

251 

102 

200 

May 

231 

ICO 

210 

144 

235 

157 

198 

June 

227 

ICO 

207 

144 

234 

352 

106 

July 

22ft 

I?'* 

205 

146 

235 

150 

197 

August 

230 

177 

211 

353 

246 

1:2 

203 

September 

229 

166 

214 

361 

264 

157 

207 

October 

222 

100 

204 

174 

253 

15Q 

204 

November. 

216 

158 

198 

384 

236 

irs 

260 

December 

21 r 

Jo5 

399 

192 

285 

159 

201 

1919 








January 

217 

154 

201 

189 

225 

150 

200 

Pebruary, 

2U 

156 

201 

172 

2(.S 

156 

144 

March. 

220 

167 i 

211 

164 

206 

150 

197 

April 

231 

179 

224 

163 

213 

102 

207 

May 

243 

197 

227 

171 

232 

160 

215 

June 

215 

20b 

221 

171 

2(9 1 

1:1 

216 

July 

248 

216 

228 

172 

260 1 

107 

222 

August 

210 

2L9 

227 

17(5 

250 

10.6 

222 

September 

233 

191 

197 

182 i 

252 

162 

208 

October 

222 

186 

183 

192 ' 

277 

155 

206 

November 

220 

187 

177 

207 

205 

155 


December 

229 

206 

373 

217 

292 

15S 

212 

1920 








January 

241 

226 

181 

215 

293 

166 

219 

Pebruaiy. 

242 

252 

384 

205 

295 

171 

221 

March 

246 

279 

1S4 

193 

298 

1 175 

222 

April 

2fil 

323 

186 

191 

304 

177 

230 

May 

277 

373 

ISl 

187 

30:i 

1 180 

2;’5 

June 

2S3 

566 

182 

183 

301 

169 

2n 

July 

266 

314 

181 

184 

297 

352 

2J4 

August 

212 

289 

377 

190 

266 

343 

2c(9 

SeUmibcr.^ 

2‘{2 

ISO 

177 

196 

218 

136 

194 

0/‘tr>n^r 

!03 

250 

169 

m 

375 

i*J4 

ITS 

Noi ember.. 

1*7 

111 

350 

\ 209 

332 

lib 

158 

December 

138 

1.4 

121 

1 205 

101 

111 


1021 




1 




January 

I'JS 

336 

323 

! 1^0 

08 

105 

135 

Pobruary^ 

136 

127 

119 

1 170 

89 

302 

128 

March. 

131 

123 

123 

152 

80 

m 

123 

April 

IIS 

324 

3H 

3 44 

70 

05 

115 

May.. 

116 

132 

111 

1?3 

78 

0( 

112 

Juno 

317 

140 

105 

127 

7S 

90 

iio 

July 

109 

156 

100 

131 

70 

S7 

311 

August 

103 

178 

132 

339 

91 

SO 

C6 

September.. 

100 

171 

101 

344 

mo 


1 1 

October 

94 

102 

08 

365 

150 

Si 

82 

i 1 
3*:0 

November.. 

88 

162 

02 

164 

137 

80 

l‘C 

December 

S3 

165 

91 

163 

131 

82 

115 

1922 








January 

91 

159 

95 

149 

329 

S3 

114 

February 

102 

173 

108 

136 

128 

84 

118 

March. 

111 

181 

138 

129 

131 

80 

123 

April 

lU 

190 

117 

125 

135 

80 

m 

May 

115 

206 

119 

123 

141 

86 

127 

June 

111 

m 

121 

124 

ICO 

84 

128 

July 

105 

174 

120 

123 

166 

85 

126 

August 

100 

129 

114 

125 

16G 

86 

120 

Seoiember. . . 

97 

109 

112 

132 

160 

90 

119 

October 

101 

101 

113 

142 

168 

or 

123 

November.-....,. __ 

106 

101 

108 

162 

188 

94 

126 

Deoember- 

111 

104 

107 

161 

ms 

ma 

i»i 
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TABhlSi 757.—lnd$x numbers e>ffarm prices of SO commodities, by months, 1910- 

19H — Continued 

[August, 1«09-July, 1914=1001 


Year and month 

■Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton-' 

seed 

Unclassi- 

fied 

i 

Ail 

groups 

1923 








January 

113 

117 

no 

157 

203 

104 

134 

February 

114 

122 

no 

151 

215 

IGS 

136 

March 

117 ' 

130 

no 

144 

224 

105 

138 

April 

121 

146 

no 

139 

222 

IGl 

137 

May__.. 

123 

157 

108 

136 

211 

102 

1E5 

June 

119 

161 

103 

135 

.207 

107 

133 

July 

112 

165 

106 

183 

199 

99 

130 

August 

109 

151 

104 

138 

190 

101 

128 

September ■ 

111 

131 

112 

144 

; 304 

100 

132 

October 

113 

123 

106 

156 

221 

li 

Hi 

November 

110 

114 

100 

166 

238 

96 

\ 136 

I>ecember 

108 

114 

98 

166 

253 

98 

137 

192H 








January — 

no 

118 

101 

165 

253 

96 

137 

February 

113 

123 

102 

152 

247 

68 

136 

March 

114 

123 

104 

136 

219 

99 

131 

April 

113 

128 

106 

126 

226 

98 

130 

May 

114 

132 

107 

123 

222 

I 94 

129 

June 

116 

146 

105 

123 

219 

65 

130 

July - 

130 

142 

103 

122 

216 

101 

132 

August 

141 

138 

116 

123 

219 

103 

159 

September 

140 

113 

115 

133 

176 

100 

132 

October 

150 

109 

121 

142 

182 

102 

138 

November 

147 

108 

115 

150 

179 

106 

137 

December 

165 

110 

113 

158 

176 

102 

139 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. The commodities, hy grosips, areas follows: GraTns— 
wheat, com, oats, barley, rye, kadr; fruits and vegetables— apples, oranges, grapefruit, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, onions, cabbage; nioal onimjds— beef cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs; dairy and poultry 
products— chickens, eggs, butter (represents butter, butt<^t, and cream), miUc; cotton and cottonsead; 
undassifled— horses (represents horses asd mules), hay, flax, tobacco, wool. 

Table 758 , — Index numbers of wholesale prices, by groups of commodities, Untied 

States, 1890-1924 

[Year 1913-1001 


Year 

Farm. 

prod- 

ucts 

Foods 

1 

Fuel 

and 

light- 

ing 

Metals 

and 

metal 

prod- 

ucts 

Build- 

ing 

mate- 

rials 

Chem- 
icals : 
and 
drags 

House- 
fUT- 
nishisg 
: goods 

Mis- 
1 cella- 
neous , 

All 

com- 

modd- 

tie® 

1890 

70 

86 

95 

62 

116 

82 

91 

88 

99 

81 

3891 

76 

85 

91 

60 

102 

78 

92 

89 

97 

SO 

1802 

08 . 

79 

91 

57 

92 

74 

93 

85 

91 

76 

1803 

71 

«6 

90 

58 

85 

73 

91 

86 

92 

77 

1894 

61 

75 

79 

66 1 

72 

70 

82 

80 

88 

ee 

1895 

61 

, 74 

77 

66 

77 

68 

81 

77 

93 

79 

1896._„_ 

55 

69 

76 

66 

78 

68 

81 

77 

92 


1897 * 

59 

71 

75 i 

66 

72 

66 

88 

75 

93 


1898 

63 

7ft 

77 

56 

72 

70 

97 

78 i 

96 

n 

1899 

64 

7ft 

80 

67 

no 

77 

101 

SO 

109 

H 

1900 

70 

79 

88 

76 

108 

81 

102 

S7' 

104 

U 

1901 

. 74 i 

79 

81 

73 

103 

76; 



' 


1902 

81 

83 

82- 


100 

80 

108 1 

87 

93 

si 

86 

1903 

77 

81 

87 


99 

82 

105 1 

90 

102 

1904 

81 

84 

88 


88 

79 

106 

89 

110 

S6 

1906 

79 

86 



98 

85 

103 

88 

' 117 ] 

sa 

1906 

80 

S3 

98 


113 

95 

96 

91 

116 

88 

1907 

87 

89 



121 

100 

98 

98 

111 

91 

1908 

86 

91 

94 


95 

92 

99 

92 

lOl 


1909 

97 

97 

98 

1 S4, 

93 

95 

100 

92 

130 

97 
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Table 758. — Index numbm of wholesde prices, by groups of commodities, United 
States, 1890-1924 . — Continued 

[Year 1913-100] 


Year 

Farm 

prod' 

nets 

Foods 

Cloths 

and 

cloth- 

ing 

Fuel 

and 

light- 

ing 

Metals 

and 

metal 

piod- 

uets 

Build- 

ing 

mate- 

rials 

Chem- 

icals 

and 

drugs 

nouse- 

fur- 

nishing 

goods 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

AU 

com- 

modi- 

ties 

1910 

103 

101 

100 

78 

94 

98 

102 

90 

151 

101 

1911 

93 

97 

96 

76 

89 

98 

102 

93 

111 

93 

1912 

101 

104 

97 

84 

90 

99 

101 

94 

no 

99 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

iOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

1914 

103 

102 

98 

93 

85 

92 

101 

100 

95 

98 

1915 

104 

105 

98 

88 

99 

94 

134 

100 

95 

101 

1916 

123 

121 

127 

126 

162 

120 

181 

106 

121 

127 

1917 

190 

107 

175 

169 

231 

157 

202 

125 

148 

177 

1918 

218 

188 

2128 

170 

187 

172 

216 

153 

156 

194 

1919 

231 

207 

253 

181 

162 

201 

169 

184 

175 

206 

1920 

218 

220 

295 

241 

192 

264 

200 

254 

196 

226 

1921 

124 

144 

180 

199 

129 

166 

136 

195 

128 

147 

1922 

133 

138 

181 

218 

122 

168 

124 

176 

117 

149 

1923 

141 

144 

200 

185 

144 

189 

131 

183 

123 ; 

164 

1924 

143 

144 

191 

170 

134 

175 

130 

173 

117 

150 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 759. — Index numbers of wholesale prices of farm products, United States, 

1900-1924 

[Year 1913=100] 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 



Aver- 

age 


69 

69 

69 

70 

68 

69 

71 

71 

73 

72 

73 

73 

70 


74 

71 

71 

70 

70 

70 

72 

74 

76 

77 

77 

81 

74 


82 

80 

79 

HI 

82 

82 

85 

82 

83 

82 

80 

HI 

81 


78 

79 

78 

78 

77 

77 

76 

77 

79 

76 

75 

78 

77 

1904 

81 

84 

83 

81 

79 

79 

79 

80 

82 

82 

$3 

Bl 

81 

1906 

79 

80 

78 

78 

76 

77 

80 

so 

78 

78 

80 

81 

79 

1906 

80 

79 

78 

80 

80 

HI 

72 

78 

mm 

82 

83 

85 

80 


83 

85 

83 

83 

86 

87 

88 

mm 

91 

93 

87 

86 

87 


83 

81 

83 

84 

85 

86 

88 

89 

89 

88 


91 

86 

1909 

91 

93 

93 

96 

99 


90 

97 


101 


107 

97 

1910 

HI 

Hi 

108 

105 

RSI 


104 


103 

101 


B9 

103 

1911 

96 

91 

89 

88 

88 


93 

95 

95 

95 

96 

96 

93 

1912 

96 

97 

99 


MM 


101 

108 

HI 

101 

103 

101 

101 

1913 

98 

98 

98 

99 

97 

98 

99 

HEl 

103 

303 

mSm 


mm 

1914 

103 

103 

102 

102 


101 

103 

RH 


101 



103 

1915 

104 

105 

104 

104 


101 

R!l 

103 


106 

104 

105 

B!i 

1916 

IJO 

no 

111 

113 

115 

114 

117 

125 

131 

136 

147 

146 

123 

1917 

162 

157 

166 

184 

196 

195 

HI 

202 

mm 

207 

212 

207 

mm 

1918 

211 

mm 

Ell 

EEl 


210 

217 

227 

234 

225 

225 

227 

218 

1919 

224 

216 

224 

230 

234 

MjjjjM 

241 

242 

225 

227 

237 

242 

231 

1920 

247 

237 

237 

243 

241 

237 

1^^ 

218 

HI 

187 

173 

152 

218 

1921 

143 

133 

127 

117 

118 

114 

119 

123 

124 

124 

121 

120 

124 

1922 

122 

131 

130 

129 

132 

131 

135 

131 

133 

138 

143 

145 

133 

1923 

143 

142 

143 

141 

139 

138 

135 

139 

144 

144 

146 

145 

141 

1924 

144 

143 

137 

139 

■ 

134 

141 

145 

143 

149 


157 

148 


Division of Crop and Livestock estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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Table 7Q0.~Jndex numbers of wholesale prices of all commodities. United Stoles. 

W00-19U 

[Year 1913-100] 


Calendar year Jan. Fob. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

age 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statb^tics reports. 

Table 761 . — Index numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural commodities^ United 

States, 1910-1924 1 

[191(>-1914=-100l 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statiste repeats. 

1 Commodities originating on United States farms. Includes (1) farm products groups excepiang b adeis 
and skins; (2) the food group, excepting cocoa beans, coffee, copra, fish, pepper, salt, tea, ^id eoco^aw 
oil; (Z) bran, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and mill-ieed middlings. 
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Table 702. — Index numbers of whoiesah prices of nonagricvltu>ral commodities. 

United States, 1910-1924 ^ 



Jan. 

reb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

103 

103 

104 

107 

106 

104 

103 

102 

100 

98 

97 

98 

102 

ion 

97 

97 

99 

97 

06 

94 

94 

95 

95 

94 

91 

94 

96 

1912 

95 

96 

97 

100 

loO 

100 

100 

101 

102 

103 

103 

104 

100 

1913 

107 

107 

106 

106 

105 

104 

104 

104 

104 

104 

103 

i«n 

104 

1914 

100 

100 

101 

100 

98 

97 

96 

96 

97 

95 

94 

95 

97 

1915 

96 

96 

96 

96 

97 

98 

100 

101 

103 

105 

109 

115 

101 

1910--. 

122 

126 

132 

134 

136 

137 

136 

136 

137 

143 

155 

160 

138 

1917- 

170 

173 

176 i 

179 

185 

105 

199 

190 

189 

175 

173 

174 

182 

ms : 

177 

178 

ISO ! 

183 

186 

188 

193 

193 

195 

196 

196 

193 

188 

1910 

m 

181 

181 i 

179 

183 1 

194 

204 

211 

213 : 

216 

219 

224 

199 

1020 

236 i 

214 

247 

254 

254 ! 

250 

251 

249 

240 

237 

221 

208 

241 

1921 

196 

185 

177 1 

171 

108 1 

164 

159 

156 

156 

159 . 

161 

16J 

187 

1922 

158 

156 

155 

156 

164 

168 

177 

182 

179 

176 

175 

175 

168 

1923 

177 ! 

178 

179 

180 

176 i 

172 

169 

167 

167 : 

io5 

163 

162 

171 

1924 

164 

1 

166 

i 

166 

164 

162 1 

169 

158 

159 

158 

158 

100 

163 

162 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics lepojrts. 

1 Commodities not originating on United States farms. Includes all commodities other than those in 
Table 703. 


PRICES, COST OF LIVING, AND WAGES 


Table 763 . — Index numbers of prices, cost of living, and wages, 1913-1024 

(1913=100) 


Calendar year 

Farm 
prices, 30 
commod- 
ities, 
August, 
1909- 
July, 
1914--= 
1001 

Whole- 1 
sole 

i prices j 
aU 

commod- 
ities 3 1 

Eetail 
prices, 22 
articles 
of food 3 

Cost of 
living (32 
cities) ’ 

1 

Farm 
labor 1 

Union 
wages 
per hour 
May 15 ^ 

Earnings 

New 

Voik 

State 

faolory 

workeis, 

Juns 

1914= 

100* 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

iro 

100 


1914 

102 

98 

102 

« 103 

99 

102 

6 100 

1915 

100 

101 

101 

«105 

99 

103 

101 

1916 

317 

127 i 

114 i 

« 118 

103 

107 

114 

1917 

176 

177 

146 

5 142 

133 

114 

129 

1918 

200 

194 

ICS 

5 174 

161 

IJ3 

160 

1919 

209 

2U(j 

386 

5 199 

3 "6 

155 

1>5 

1920 

205 

22tJ 

203 

200 

211 

199 


1921 

116 

117 

153 

171 

113 

206 

21/3 

1922 

124 

149 

142 

5 170 

138 

193 

397 

1923 

135 

154 

346 

’ 173 

155 

211 

214 

1924 

134 

150 

150 

«172 

156 

228 

218 

1924 








January 

137 

l.ll 

149 


151 


219 

Eduiury.^ 

136 

152 

147 




238 

March 

131 

150 

344 

170 

153 


222 

April--. 

130 

148 

141 


157 


218 

May 

129 

147 

141 


1 * ' 


2X7 

June 

130 

145 

142 

109 



214 

July 

332 

147 

143 




213 

August 

139 

150 

144 




216 

September 

132 

149 

147 

171 

1 


221 

October 

138 

152 

149 


! 160 


217 

November 

137 

153 

150 



218 

December 

139 

157 

162 

172 



222 









Division of Statistical and Historical Eesearefa, 


iBtireau of Agricultural Economies. 

^Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

’Bureau of Labor Statistics. Food (22 items prior to 1921; 43 from Jan. 1921) ; heat and light (6 items); 
dotmng (about 75 items varying from time to lime); rent (representative niunber of moderate-priced 
houses) ; furniture and household articles (28 items) , and 42 miscellaneous articles. 

< New Y ork State Department of Labor 
’Docember. 

’June. 
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FOEEIGN EXCHANGE 


Table 764 , — Foreign exchange: Average rates ai New Yorh^ 1912-1924 
ARGENTINE PESOS, PAPER i 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

I 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CerUe 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1912 

42. 460 

42. 500 

42. 604 

42. 655 

42. 526 

42. 510 

42.510 

43.510 

42. 510 

42.610 

42.47S 

42.495 

1913 

42.510 

42.878 

42. 720 

42.536 

42.470 

42.395 

42.260 

42.110 

42. no 

42.110 

42. no 

42.110 

1914. 

42. 158 

42. 522 

42. 540 

42. 366 

42.230 

42.230 

42.246 

243.465 

44 683 

43. 012 

43.428 

43.720 

1915 

43. 348 

43. 332 

42. 925 

42.580 

42.006 

42. 018 

42.236 

41.385 

41. 712 

42.080 

42.212 

42. 660 

1910 

42. 652 

42. 858 

43. 158 

43. 058 

42.525 

42.182 

41. 592 

41.402 

42.126 

42.900 

43.240 

43.S24 

1917„.., 

44170 

43.960 

43.402 

42.642 

43.262 

43, 918 

43. 525 

43. 104 

42.900 

43. 76S 

45.600 

46. 089 

ms 

44 820 

43.895 

44.062 

44 472 

45. 192 

44.820 

44 388 

44413 

44. <332 

44 712 

44.828 

45. 018 

1919 

44.804 

44 748 

44 328 

44 046 

44100 

43.220 

42.548 

42.138 

42.315 

42.324 

42.945 

; 43.110 

1920 

43.076' 

48. 108 

43.32(^ 

42.967 

42.485 

42L05S 

40.496 

37.657 

36.808 

35.807 

33.650 

^ 34 368 

1921.. 

34 792; 

36.978 

34122 

32. 476 

31.685 

30. 782 

28.952 

29.284 

30. 637 

32. 154 

32.329 

32 914 

1922 

33,963 

36. 334 

36.423 

35. 529 

36. 260? 

36. 016i 

38.013 

36. 117 

35. 677 

35.822 

36. ISO 

37,650 

1923 

37. 284^ 

37. 065 

37.024 

36.585 

35.939 

35, 485 

34 205 

32. 762 

32. 935 

i 32. 410 

31.304 

31,828 

1924 

32. 468 

33. 639 

23.683 

32.913 

32.838? 

32,512 

32 612 

33. 729 

35. 212 

36.762 

37.616 

38.860 


EGYPTIAN TALARI » 


1912. 

1913.. ., 

1914.. ., 


[100. 345 
100. 144 
99. 965 
99. 582 


100 . 

99. 

99. 

99. 


398 

928 

855 

138 


100. 310 
99. 845 
99. 685 
98. 708 


99.980 
90. 832 
99. 828 
98. 372 


100. OOG 
99. 8621 
99. 912 
98.320 


99.092 
99. 690 
90. 912 
97.955 


99.972 
99.662 
100. 158 
97.738 


100.090100.042100.412 
99.9521100.120:100.244 
103. 630il03. 292,102. 552 


96.3351 


96.232 


96. 114 


99.980 
99.9121 
100.962; 
95, 805 


100.005 
I 99,768 
;i00.236 
96.840 


1916 

1917 


1918 


1919. 


97. 505 
97. 605 
97. £85 
97. 726 


97. 652 
97. 538 
97.580 
97. 702 


97, 740 
97. 576 
97. 552 
96.480 


97,770 
97. 670 
97. 598 
95.525 


97.648 
97. 578 
97. GOO 
95.808 


97. 575 
97. 526 
97. 570 
94.588 


97. 502 
97. 60S 
97. 560 
91. 395 


97,590 

97.680 

97.618 

8S.036 


97. 612 
97.628 
97.030 
95. 51S 


97. 698 
97. 572 
97. m 
85. 660 


97.698 
97. 576 
97.712 
84.334 


97.044 

9B.080 

97.710 

7^442 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924„...- 


75,864 

68. 

660 

76. 915 

79, 

4S2 

86. 725 

89. 

163 

95. 070 

06, 

730 

87,295 

88. 

410 


74123 
80. 405 
87. 592 
96. 850 
as. 340 


80,088 
SO. 780 
89. 970 
95. 528 
8aS52 


78.934 

82. m 

91. m 
95. 382 
88.960 


79.642 
78.298 
81. 377 
94.880 
88.750 


7a 362 
,75.120 
94 1X8 
94 417 


73.498 
75. 128 
91. 955 
94315 


72.510 

76.810 

90.828 

93.794 


70.876 

79.538 

91.275 

93.635 


70.565 
81.428 
91. 538 
80. 8t^ 


72.482 

84630 

m.m 

89. 234 


INDIAN RUPEE * 


1919-. 

1920». 

192U. 

1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 


35.650 

35. 650 

35, 875 

35. 650 

42.500 

42.500 

43.000 

43. 

600 

45.000 

43.000 

43, 375 

44125 

45, 500 

47. 250 

46.500 

43.600 

^.876 

37. 875 

35. 

750 

33.788 

3G.625i 

29.376 

28. 574 

28.938 

!i6.m 

26.100 

26.344 

25.422 

23.059 

24. 

224 

26.390 

27.419 

26.874 

27.810 

i 28. 143 

27.822 

27.810 

28.751 

28. 911 

28.891 

29. 

014 

28.741 

28.811^ 

29. 6U 

31. 726 

i 81, 850 

31. 686 

81.346 

31.081 

30; 992 

aasso 

30. 

461 

30.6G2i 

31. 0031 

30.860 

30,447 

30. 324 

29.862 

30.404 

30.580 

30.488 

31.253’ 

32. 

260 

32.510 

33.694 

34.392 


4S.000 

^.250 

37.449 

30.619 

34005 

36.324 


POUND STERLING * 


1912 

$4. 8699 

$18728 

00 

$4. 8710 

$4.8720 

$48756 

$48752 

$4.8725 

$18604 

$48574 

$4.8506 

$4ia03 

1913 

4. 80S8 

4. S74C 

4. 8729 

4,8688 

4 8651 

4 8670 

4, 8678 

4 8640 

4 8568 

4 8580 

4 8526 

4 8536 

1914 

4,8623 

4.85701 

1S628 

4.8698 

48831 

48849 

4 8878 

5.0000 

4 9812 

49530 

49031 

4 871# 

1915 

4,8422 

4.8206 

4.8018 

4.7945 

47925 

4 7755 

47648 

4 7062 

4 6912 

46S5S 

4670b 

47208 

1916 

4. 7506 

4. 7601 

4. 7641 

4.7048 

47681 

4 7679 

47577 

47575 

4 7574 

47567 

4 7567 

4 7479 

1917 

4, 7567 

4.7550 

4. 7544 

4.7567 

47555 

4 7544 

4 7553 

.4 7546 

4 7548 

47622 

4 7520 

4 7517 

ms 

4. 7525 

4.7525 

4.7525 

4.7550 

4 7650 

4 7638 

4 7525, 

4 7562 

4 7550 

47650 

4 7575 

4. 7575 

1919 

4. 7575 

4,7575 

4,7000 

4,6512 

,46562 

4 6125 

44275 

42725 

41800 

41712 

; 40812 

' 3.7688 

1920 

3.6700 

3.3762 

3.7712 

3.9130 

3.8500 

3.9475 

3.8526 

3.6200 

3.5125 

3.4730 

3. 4250 

3.4912 

1921 

3. 7562 

3, S/12 

3. 9150 

3.9300 

3. 9776 

3. 7725 

3. 63211 

3.6536 

3.7210 

3.8729 

3. 9702 

4. 1561 

1922 

4. 2248 

4. 3620 

4.3757 

4 4134 

44461 

4 4519 

4. 4464 

4 4647 

4.4307 

44335 

4. 4799 

4 0098 

1923 

4. 654Ci 

4. 6908i 

4. 6967 

4. 65.55 

46257 

4 6147 

4. 5834 

4. 5603| 

4 5422 

4 5237 

4 3822! 

43602 

1924 

4. 2591, 

4.3077 

4.2906 

4.3513 

43608 

4 3199 

4 3704 

4 4995 

4 4605 

44870 

j 

4 6097; 

46958 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

I Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, page 5(^, through June, 
average of weekly quotations. Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1921, to date; average monthly rate of 
exchange. 

3 Interpolation, no quotation. 

« International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, page 505, and 1922, page 342, 

i Federal Reserve Bulletins. January-September, 1919, highest rate for montK October, lOl^De- 
cemher, average of high and low quotations for month. January, I92i-June, 1921, average of weekly 
high and low quotations for month. July, 1921 to dale, average rate of exehan®. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1^, pages 504 and 498. Fedwal Reserve BuIletmSi, 
My, 1921, to date. Sight drafts 191M920; cables ^921 to date. 
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FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 

Table 765 . — Aproriionment of Federal aid to StateSf year ended J une SO 


States 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


Alabama 

$104, 148. 90 

$208,297.80 

Arizona 

68, 613. 62 

137,027.04 

Arkansas 

82,689. 30 

166, 378. 20 

California- 

151,063.92 

302, 127. 84 

Colorado 

83,690.14 

167,380.28 

Connecticut 

31, 09a 44 

62,180.88 

Delaware 

8, 184. 37 

16,368.74 

Florida 

55,976.27 

111,952. 54 

Georgia 

134, 329. 48 

268,658.96 

Idaho 

60,463.50 

120,927.00 

Illinois 

220,926.23 

441,852.46 

Indiana 

135,747. 62 

271,495.24 

Iowa. 

! 146, 175. 60 

292,351.20 

Kansas 

143,207.40 

286,414.80 

Kentucky 

97,471.91 

194,943.82 

Louisiana 

67,474.66 

! 134,949.32 

Maine 

48, 451. 50 

96, 903. 00 

Marj-iand 

44,047.22 

1 88,094.44 

Massachusetts 

73, 850. 95 

147,701,90 

Michigan 

145,783. 72 

291, 567. 44 

‘Minnesota 

142,394.06 

284,788.12 

Mississippi 

88,905.84 

i 177,811.68 

Missouri — 

169, 720. 41 

339,440.82 

Montana 

98,287.19 

196,574.38 

Nebraska 

106, 770. 81 

213,541.62 

Nevada 

64,398.30 

128, 796. 60 

New Hampshire 

20,996.62 

41,993.24 

New Jersey 

! 59,212.68 

1 118,426,36 

New Mexico 

78, 787. 81 

167,475.62 ! 

New York 

250,720.27 

501,440.64 

North Carolina 

114,381.92 

228,763.84 

North Dakota 

[ 76,143.06 

152, 28a 12 

Ohio 

186, 905. 42 

1 373,810.84 

Oklahoma 

1 115,139.00 

' 230,278.00 

Oregon 

78,687.37 

157,374.74 

Pennsylvania - 

230,644. 17 

461,288.34 

Rhode Island 

11, 666. 71 

23,331.42 

South Carolina 

71,807.64 

143,615.28 

South Dakota 

8a946.02 

161,892.04 

Tennessee 

114,153.48 

228,306.96 

Texas 

291,927.81 

683,855.62 

Utah 

56, 950. 15 

113,900.30 

Vermont-- 

22,844. 47 

45,688. 94 

Virginia 

99, 66a 71 

199,321.42 

Washington 

71,884.28 

143,768.56 

West Virginia 

63,270.46 

106,640.92 

Wisconsin 

128, 361. 07 

266, 722. 14 

Wyoming---— 

61, 19a 82 

122,393.64 

Hawaii 



Total 

4,860,000.00 

9,700,000.00 


$1,363,720.57 

890,584.16 

1,090,247.99 

1,980,416.63 

1. 124.849.83 

399,281. 11 

105. 796.45 

744, 521, 08 

1, 749, 934. 20 
792,980.82 

2,843,874.13 

1.756.149.60 

1,877, 699.81 

1.865.445.80 

1.269.849.80 

884,484.31 
626, 038. 97 

665. 608. 45 
968, 145. 15 

1,882,570.18 

1.846. 639. 92 
1, 168, 239. 88 

2,203, 918.08 

1,297,988.03 
1,386,087.32 

836, 103.28 
270,420.49 
771,408.02 
1,037,420.34 

3.237.630.60 

1.482.533.93 
997,946.19 

2,412,505.91 
1, 499, 544. 83 

1.023.791.84 

2,986, 221.62 
151, 503.33 
932, 311. 14 

1,063,896.27 

1,472,767.00 

3,803, 206. 07 

738,355.27 
294, 116.61 
1,290, 173.72 

938,897.43 

691, 723. 00 

1,656, 653.72 
790, 718. 22 


63,060,000.00 


$1,995,501.80 

1,301,582.81 

1,596,436.09 
2,890,071. 77 

1.648.384.72 

583, 422.84 

154,630.46 

1.090.214.67 
2,557,485.02 

1, 169,967.61 

4.152.546.24 
2,564,846.88 

2.741. 787.79 
2, 728, 996. 45 
1,856,043.83 

1.293.385.16 
914, 339. 94 
826,000.35 

1,400,078.26 

2.749. 706.24 

2,099,471.69 

1.709.027.72 

3. 221. 096. 80 

1.898.987.68 

2,026,619.93 

1,221, 673. 67 
394,839.71 
1, 128, 696. 51 
1,517,692.99 

4.727.117.16 

2,165, 957.19 
1,459,884.53 

3.523. 478.73 
2, 19a 805. 44 
1, 496, 172. 28 

4,362,644.11 

221, 408.80 
1,362,8^34.40 
1,640,3<30.27 
2,150,996.64 

5.569.816. 81 

1,078,425.00 

429, 37(L 62 
1,884,900.60 
1,372,497.77 

1,010,817.30 
2,418,598.39 
1, 164,533.66 


$2,104,883.61 

1.373.644. 16 

1,685,178.09 

3. 064. 675. 61 
1, 765,769.17 

613,349.43 

162,674.81 

1, 147,447.92 

2.697.150.96 

1,226,049.93 

4,365,007.91 

2,687,053.27 
2, 881, 32a 74 

2.871.244.62 

1.951.755.43 

1.362.231. 13 

960, 230. 16 
866, 99a 61 

1,472, 78a 83 

2.891.667.97 

2,842,089.33 

1.807. 557.17 
3,387,899.60 

2.006.990.13 

2, 133,74198 

1,276,34443 
414, 83a 93 
1, 187,556.45 
1,698.467.85 
4,971,89^11 

2.279.053.80 

1.636.227.80 

3.706.246.81 
2, 302, 47a 33 

1. 576.152.03 

4, 691, 946. Of 
233,256.87 

1.436.019.04 

1. 616.779.44 
2,261,913.96 

5, 861,5da4d 
1, 129,676.66 

460, 077. 09 
1,977, 07a 83 
1,444,027.79 

1, 060, 162 77 
2, 644, 945. 35 

1, 233,715.84 


92, 160, 000. 00 97, 000, 000, 00 
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Table IQb,— Apportionment of Federal aid to States, year ended June Cont. 


States 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California — 
Colorado 

Connecticut - 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois 

Indiana.— 

Iowa 

Kansas..— 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 


Minnesota— 

Mississippi., 


Missouri 

Montana, 

Nebraska. 


Nevada.. 

New Hampshire- 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota- 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania— 
Ehode Island- 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming-..— 
Hawaii 


Total-. 


1922 


$1, 563,420.67 

1,053,281.44 

1, 254, 142. 20 
2,462,098.53 
1,341, 175.69 

480,897.78 

365, 625. 00 
886,826.69 

1, 997, 957. 68 


3.246.281.07 

1.958.855.41 

2,102,872.74 

2, 102, 281. 61 

1,417,178,68 

996,989.64 
696, 160. 25 

640,629.01 

1.096.176.04 

2.249.632.43 

2.123.697.07 
1,294,906.22 

2,448,128.62 
1,646,886.82 
.1,681, 189.60 

953,436.78 

365. 625. 00 
942, 870. 95 

1.189.823.34 

3.696.447.97 

1.709.333.90 

1.164. 714.42 

2.823.004.05 

1.752.339.44 

1.182.663.90 

3.398.963.97 

366.626.00 

1.061. 237.34 

1,204,060.31 
1,647,692.24 

4,425,172.41 
849.417.21 

366, 626. 00 

1,456,828.47 
1, 103,709.77 

802,359.77 

1,894,816.86 

934,017.63 


73,125,000.00 


1923 


$1,035,613.78 
702, 187. 63 

836.094.80 
1,641,399.02 

894.117.13 

320.698.62 

243.750.00 

691.217.13 
1,331,971.72 

625,691. 12 

2.164.187.38 

1,305,903.61 

1,401, 916.16 

1,401,621.01 

944,785.79 

664,659.76 

463,440.17 

427.086.01 
730,784.03 

1.499.688.29 

1.415.731.38 

863.270.81 

1,632,085.75 

1,031,257.21 

1,054,126.33 

635,624.52 

243. 760. 00 

628. 580. 63 

793,216. 56 

2,464,298.65 

1.139.666.93 
776,476.28 

1,882,002.70 

1. 168.226.29 

788.442.60 

2,265,969.31 

243.750.00 
707,491.66 
802,706.87 

1,098,461.49 

2.950.114.94 

668.278.14 

243.750.00 
971,218.98 

736.806.61 

634.906.61 
1,263,210.67 

623,078.42 


1924 


$1,345,323.41 

915,876.68 

1.093.376.46 
2,140,463. 10 

1, 183,041.98 

414,860.09 

316,875.00 

771,395.18 

1,729,366.09 

816,397.33 

2.797.888.59 

1,692,437.05 

1, 813,757,63 

1, 818,947.37 

1,228,125.29 

865,966.44 

598,954.65 

654,540.90 

950,448.62 

1,942,431.00 

1, 842,80a97 
1, 127, 182. 03 

2.114.412. 17 

1.344.963.47 

1.371.713.17 

826,360.27 

316.875.00 

816. 083. 37 
1,030,969.61 
3,196,493.85 

1,477,424.33 

1.021.269.47 
2,436,404 85 
1,524,701.96 

1,026,044 09 

2,938,092.22 

316.876.00 
918, 17L 43 

1.049.885.60 
1,421,60432 

3,838,351. 12 

735.829.37 

316. 875. 00 
1, 264, 612. 72 

962,177.72 

696,085.80 

1,636,643.58 

81472466 


48,760,000.00 63,375,00a00 


1925 


$1,542,052.56 

1. 053. 003. 56 
1, 258, 857. 07 
2,464,990.78 

1,361,482.06 

475,513.91 

365,625.17 

887,336.52 

1.983.022.99 

936.698. 01 

3.203.867.99 

1.939.903.32 

2.078.248.33 
2^081,230.04 
1, 411,584 45 

996,301.59 

686,453.36 

635. 946. 01 
•1,089,806.22 
21,226,824 73 

2.120.906.56 
1, 294 371. 65 

2,423,485.75 
1,644483.19 

1.677.165.34 

947, 623. 25 

365.625.01 
936, 413. 03 

1, 185,528.88 
3,663,105.86 

1,687,246.16 

1,178,708.13 
2,795,804 69 
1,753,189.71 
1, 176, 83a 16 

3,365,956.21 

365,62487 

1.064028.17 
1,209,14418 
1,628, 74a 97 

441(^169.76 
847, 741. 90 
366,625.27 
1,448,562. 55 

1. 113.308.17 

798,275.47 

1,877,600,32 

936,372.13 

365,625.00 


Total 


$11,252,963.00 

7. 496. 701. 00 

9.062.400.00 

17.093.306.00 

9.559.881.00 

3.381. 195.00 
1, 739, 63a 00 

6.286.887.00 

14449.897.00 

6.677.712.00 


14312^392.00 

15.336.137.00 

15.299.289.00 
1(^371,739.00 

7.265.442.00 

5.089.972.00 

4.648.950.00 

7.919.780.00 

15.879.772.00 

15.318.419.00 

9.531.273.00 

17.940.188.00 

10.966.417.00 

11.460.946.00 

6, 89a 321. 00 
2,434964 00 

6.589.247.00 

8.589.332.00 
26,708,146.00^ 

12.294251.00 
8^363,656.00 

2a 14a 164 06 

12.536.703.00 
8, 506, 15a 00^ 

24601 . 616.00 

1.933.041.00 

7.687.546.00 
8,7ia68a00 

12.024637.00 

31,724213.00' 

6.114473.00. 
2, 633, 97a 00 

10.592.963.00 

7.886.. a7a00 

6.754132.00 

13.678.451.00 

6.687.351.00 

365,626.00 


74125,000.00 626,12400a0a 


Bureau of Public Roads. 
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Table 7G6* — Federal-aid highways completed and under constniciion 


State 


Highways completed and final 
payment made, year ended 
June 30, 1924 


Projects under construction June 30, 1924 i 


Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

Miles 

Estimated 

cost 

Federal aid 
allotted 

96.2 

$809, 709. 89 

391.644.33 

866.4 

16,132,450.48 

$7,400,051.40 

155.7 

1,820, 339. 89 

1,091,994.20 

164.7 

2, 139,995.90 

l,4oO, 148.62 

208.2 

2,471,545. 59 

1,115,773.61 

342 9 

6,247,120.36 

1, 980, 9S2. 30 

19.3. 2 

4,503, 627.43 

2,108,180.27 

434 1 

11,871, 819.33 

6, 395, 09,5. 08 

76.0 

1,637,374.75 

893,660.30 

173.5 

4,833,066.27 

2, 595, 855. 07 

12.9 

494,228.07 

243,409.75 

52.3 

3,041,169.37 

1, 020, 509.90 

27.3 

860, 222. 00 

386,580.00 

27.0 

1,006,672.60 

420, 933. 60 

33.2 

S9l, 667, 76 

4U,770.2Q 

259.4 

9, 190, 175. 12 

4, 506, 550. f 0 

2o^.7 

3, 206, 873. 85 

1,592,101.60 

736. 2 

8,923,089.27 

4,268,001.50 

80. 7 

1,301,024. 19 

820,284.51 

97.8 

1,498,933. 13 

86S,722.94 

61.2 

1,753, 179.83 

805,254.37 

557.0 

16,485,446.39 

8, 102, 130. 42 

6S.7 

2,068,958. 40 

087,263.42 

523.4 

15, 956, 3SS. 75 

7, 798, 562. 57 

623.5 

7, 155, 698. 57 

3, lrtO.895.38 

622. 9 

8,689,469-34 

4,026,057.98 

1.13.0 

4, 867, 707. 5S 

1, 794.738.46 

598. 0 

16. 6S9, 331. 36 

9, 248, 427.01 

144.4 

4, 202, 690. 51 

1, 823,956.13 

329. 

7, 573, 552, 00 

3, 663, 928. 55 

1 70. 8 

1,057,068. 28 

479,015.33 

372.3 

5,683,581. 63 

2,816,058.90 

70 9 

2,248,204. 59 

1,056,972.85 

51 f) 

1,437,207. 97 

7H, 171. 72 

58.2 

1,450, 649.48 

688,478.24 

71.0 

2,225,748.35 

894, 6 ,5. 05 

09.1 

3,349,228.86 

1,302,769.34 

90.4 

6, 173, 074. 17 

1, 800. 430. 47 

1.31. 1 

3,906,093. 54 

1,716,795.09 

484.5 

13,609,397.79 

6, 587, 382. 10 

398.6 

4.208,889. 87 

1,881,565.20 

676.4 

8,600,677.00 

3, 623, 184. 40 

192.0 

3,341,422. 58 

1,544,383.63 

489.8 

7,695,268. 21 

S, 8.19, 69S. 61 

437.9 

6,079,270.62 

2,887,060.58 

6f)1.9 

14, 814, 141.06 

7,070, 575. 64 

79.9 

932,093.86 

488,281,62 

266.6 

2, 537, 636. 91 

1, 922, 34H. 47 

9G4.8 

, 4,716,622.69 

j 

2,205,016.56 

687.2 

6,675,996.20 

3, 244, 725. 73 

22. o' 

411, 136. 23 

291,613.63 

394.1 

4,755,024.78 

4, 003, 643.23 

30.8, 

739, 753. 19 

358,862.89 

29.8 

886, 518. 84 

414, 374. 33 

36, 0l 

2,200,432, 16 

685,747.97 

70.1 

10,226,18147 

2, 728, 2^3. 66 

97,2: 

599,377.33 

325,186.00 

857.7 

6, 165, 653. 69 

4, 041, 4S6. 28 

282,1 

9,036,108.67 

3,899,184.74 

5t53.2 

24,663,366. 96 

9, 620, 032. 97 

57. d 

797, 369. 21 

350,994.29 

266. C 

9,623,694. 36 

3, 484, 417. 74 

795. 4 

3,946,816.66 

1,925,906.33 

501.0 

3, 169, 133. 69 

1, 5,54, 391. 43 

299. 7! 

10,282,701.34 

3, 913,592.82 

351.1 

12, 789, 385. 01 

4, 853, 124. tH 

125. 8 

3, 191,230.72 

1,471,063. 57 

389.8 

8,689,043. 76 

4, 104, 407. 16 

121.6 

1,691,610.69 

1,036,357.41 

175.6 

2,927,450. 50 

1, 708, 203. 60 

76,9 

3,735,210.63 

1,499,636.00 

268.6 

15, 325, 6.53. 77 

4,013,831.25 

7.4 

290, 321. 90 

loh.mou 

22.7 

3,087,787.00 

411, 750. 40 

269. 3 

2,831,991. 32 

1,238,2W 85 

517.0 

5, 998, 070.81 

2, 360,7U.^M 

455. 3 

3,916,690.62 

3,924,628.94 

703.3 

6,2«S, 470.80 

3, 1«6, 316. 1 7 

147.1 

3, 604, 712. 41 

1,778, 173.89 

433.3 

13,761,111.87 

6, 601, 8M, 60 

863.2 

13,169,497.50 

5,096,555. 14 

1,6216 

25,S74,603. 7fl 

10,200,055. 43 

162.4 

1, 129, 41ft. 34 

699,368.24 

301 21 

4, 382, 73n. w) 

2, 833, 410. 16 

21.3 

651,398, 63 

273,;e6.37 

42. 6i 

1, 527, lliO. 47 

731, 432. 50 

260.0 

3,211,333. 12 

1,522,752.87 

302. 7 

8, 859,252.85 

3,975, 073.01 

37.2 

1,027,034.85 

471, 7f 9. 76 

121 6 

2,853,003.81: 

1, r,i)6. OnO. fXj 

49.3 

1,889,522,22 

564, 109. 32 

tai.B 

4,823,818.83 

2, 158,539.55 

24/.'! 

3, 249,211.70 

1,144,044.33 

160.4 

3, 546,039. 30 

1, 763, 70,‘>. 92 

152.8 

1, 5ib, Ib6. 25 

8o7,324,57 

327. 4 

4, 355, 513. 3ft 

2, 647, 849. 95 

9, 155. 7 

|X4i,950,750.13 

63,807,720.00 

18,053.6 

3S0, 649, 591. 14 

172, 613, 311. 94 


I'ederal aid 
paid 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California-- - 
^lorado 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florid.* 

Geoigia 

Idaho 


BBinois 

Indiana 

lOWfl 

Knmtis 

Ken tuck y. 


Mainc 

Maryland 

MtJi.. tiehijseits 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi— 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nelvasl a 


Nevada 

New Hampshire— i 
New Jerseys. 

New IVlexico- 
New York 


North Carolina 

Noilh Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rho<le IslamL 

South Carolina 

Sou th Dakota- — 
Tennessee 


Tevas-^ 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washin(?ton-- 

*WV&t \'ugmia 

Wis^-onpin 

Wyoming 


TocaL. 


$3,309,25r) 35 
Cf)3, 31i\ 25 
3,182,077,14 
3,t39, 123. 06 

962, mss 


205,701.00 

7S0.20 

2,443,039.86 

499.936.33 

4,rR4,CG1.58 
2, 667, 172, iG 
3,5r),72Q.r>0 
3, 70(*, fiftfi. 92 
1, 817,890.41 

1, n5,ni'^.£0 

207,379.27 

47 

205, 439. 62 
2,195,012.49 

1,619,366.79 
1,565,099.30 
3, 327,7183. .55 
095,906.47 
1,749,261.38 

2,28(3,454,98 
141,6^8.99 
128,694.18 
1,185,878.43 
2, 941, 63a 93 

2,027,478.32 

622,780.08 

2, 167,871,25 
2, 0.U), 959.40 

8td, 367.00 

1,880, SOI. 40 
384,828.20 
],092.m 12 
1, } 10, 305. 10 

3, L19,li{a49 

4,800,179.57 
1, *90, h»\ 3S 
2i0, 4.'i7». 58 

r.lt,ni,).8Q 
1,373,6D.09 
S,VJ,S‘>2.0,0 
l,2ie, JOll'U 


77,918,608.23 


Bureau of Public Roads. 

1 Includes 3,689.4 miles of practically completed projects. 
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Tabls 7&7--~Sighv>ay8: Federd-aid projects completed, by types, 191S-1934 


Year ended Juno 
30- 

Graded and drained 

Sand-clay 

Miles 

Total cost 

federal aid 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

191R 







IQlft" 

10.0 

$11,808.24 

$4, 738. 04 

46.8 

$126,885, 24 

$63, 321. 17 

1920 

203.0 

681, 851.41 

298,906.04 

90.0 

384,811.91 

181,107.89 

1931- 

349.9 

2,308,794.90 

1,021,277.45 

384,2 

2,401, 029. 18 

1,076,989.00 

ifi22 — 

1, 635. 5 

17,134, 140.97 

7,055,698.94 

1,111.8 

9,208, 839.93 

4,233.269.25 

3,896,299.34 

1923— 

1,966.0 

14,669, 679, 11 

6,316,326.91 

1,016.7 

% 120, 872. 33 

19"^ 

2, 365. 2 

14,863,626. 61 

6,720,790.19 

805.8 

5, 633,910.67 

2,830,353.07 


6,629.6 

49, 65^ 800. 24 

21,417,737.57 

3,455.3 

25,846,952.86 

12,274,667.06 


Year ended June 

Gravel 

Water-bound macadam 

30- 

!Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

1918 







19^9 

55.2 

$236, 623. 22 
1,795,314.88 
^9,839, 752.94 
35,333,778.98 
46,479, 134.23 

$103,891.64 




1920 

247.8 

778, 582. 85 

11.7 

$139, 131. 96 

809,241.84 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1,201.4 
3,445.3 
4, 404. 0 

4,268,225.54 

15,854,797.05 

20,867,363.6^1 

40.6 
286.8 
287. 5 

660, 631. 81 
4,279, 366.62 
6,987,050.01 

251, 980. 69 
1,837,921.66 
2,578,843. 54 

192'! 

3, 463. 4 

32,733, 515.67 

16,332,944.62 

238,6 

4,227,471.97 

1, 757, 186. 78 




12,905.9 

126, 198, 646. 10 

67,057,842.84 

865.1 

16, 129, 202. 54 

6,472,67L64 



Year ended June 

Bituminous macadam 

Bituminous concrete 

30- 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

Miles 

.1, — 

Total cost 

^ Federal aid 

1918 




6.8 

$136, 715. 94 

$69, 571. 76 

1919—.;^-^---^-^-- 

1.2 

^1,237,10 

$11,620.00 

19.5 

347,484.00 

. 162,622.93 

1920 

11.0 

206,783. 73 

100,882.07 

19.7 

460, OSO. 99 

195,509.11 

192U--^-^— 

148.9 

3,428,606. 06 
- 8,854,811.29 

1,676,184.47 

159.1 

4,580,101.11 

13.533,187.30 

2,(M35,8i8.94 

1922 

ms 

3,822,667.03 

392.8 

5,221,434.96 

2,071,446.10 

1923: 

468.1 

14,640,388.38 

17,583,663.08 

6,355,525.91 


4,829, 129.82 

1924 


7,754,528.06 

210.6 

8, 066, 572. 91 

3,278,561.96 

Total 

1,624.7 

44, 754,489.64 

19,621,407.64 

939.6 

31,669,13JL46 

12,902,362.29 

Year ended June 


Bricfe 

30— 

Milos 

Total coat 

Federal aid 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid . 

1018 

5.7 

$131,015,43 
599. 328. 74 

$52,685.22 

,237.917.11 




1910 

25,2 

18.8 

■Ti'nirn m 

$194, 381. M 


110.3 



21.8 

■l-f ^1 

261,104.00 

1921 

IHKEZ91] 



26.3 


391,123.05 

1922 


84.788,085.27 




3, m 843. 36 

1923.-^ ----- 

1,621.4 

1,292.0 




868.14 

1,063,446.49 

1924 



166.8 


2,610,163.94 


5, 676. 1 

214, 649, 238. 96 

91,349,281.65 

S9a.8 

22,499,532.98 

7, 621,044. 4 



Year ended June 
30- 

j Bridges 

j All types 

Ivliles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal idd '' 

1918 - 




12.5 

$257,731.37 

$m,m^ 

1919 

0,2 

^9, 004. 99 

— M 1 

176.8 

2,124,873.48 

768,4T2Llf 

s,m7*a5$ 

' i8,462,mm 
' 79, 816, 115. g 
n»68i,m6T 
^ 63, 083. m 68 

1920 

.9 

169,467.28 

84,733.46 

716. 1 

7,40S,0$a53 

1921 

4.2 

1,018,723.83 

. 494,474,68 

2,898.5 

42, 449, 1$1. 86 

1922._ , , . _ 

20,0 

6, 163, 276. 71 


' 9,519.3 

.486, 965, 646, 43 

1923 _ 

las 

5, 318, 937. 62 
3,792,417.69 

9,973.9 
9, mi 

166, J(02, 207.97 

1924 

12.8 



Total 

■47,9 

.16,611,828.03 

7,852,920.76 

32,462.9 

m 81$, 721. 81 

%569, 935.45 


Btmia of Public Eoad8. 














768 , — Rural roads^ mileage: Consolidated data for all Staies, counties, townships, and districts, January 1, 1922 
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Table 769 — (Sources and amcnmts of Slate and Stale controUed funds for high- 

way$j 1921 


State 

Total* 

Bonds 

State taxes i 

Appiopiia- 
tionjj nut 
allocated us 
to source 

Funds raised 
by couuiy 
bon<i i.isues 
trunsfvired 
to otale 

Conti ol 


$1,5%,J02 . 
3,09S,7S8 . 

1.372.205 . 
10,347,730 

4,080,535 

7,312,595 . 
3,007,983 
2,200,800 
5,4CJ,002 
6,195,135 

15,831,180 

6,715,072 

10,885,375 

2,955,000 

4.005.206 

2,421,749 
5,077, 125 
6,743,091 
7,593,160 
13,361,1139 

10,290,630 
2,441, 354 
4,084,430 
3,935,090 
4,835,774 

1,747,272 
2,542,305 
8,613,140 
4,2»2,447 ! 
45,402,909 i 

13,733,998 
1,306,148 
12, 072, £44 







$884,443 

$540,403 , 

* 





$5,122,000 . 
250,000 





1.479,774 




2,381,750 
99, 629 



1,080,248 . 


$512,224 


643,373 






2,000,000 

4,709,478 

4G3.205 

235,500 

5 2,865,781 










3,170,000 









689,392 

182,911 

637,403 




684,479 
1,717,673 
2, 418, .50 
381,3)2 
6,448,000 

! 




300,000 





617,697 

1,314,282 

' 1,667,800 1 

901,294 


MipliiPfln 





TVTkaKfih^Tii 


100,000 


TVTiv^Aiiri __ __ 


140,558 


TVlrttl+TTlft 






1,471,053 

203,902 



WnTTftfla _ . 

576,000 



New Ilcvn^psliirfl 

355.000 

600.000 


’MflW Tm rpv 


3,569, 726 
1,090,116 
11,808,058 



830,000 

18,355,231 

7,983,710 


‘NTn'to' V nrlv 



"WArih Pornlma 



■KTniTh 


302,958 


r)hio - 


5,409,133 

140,244 

1,009,080 


Otfl^ihomn, 

8,821,027 

17,712,897 

55,400,942 
2,750,431 
3, 970, S2f) 

. 6.005,478 

5,008,803 

. 7,203,625 

3,4^,891 
1, 125, 687 
7,051,148 

8,222,003 




Oroiiou T--- -I 

10,957,369 

26,773,560 

286,160 



'PwTiriR'rlvn'iifi . . 

12, 120, ^'00 
912,730 
130, Oso 


TihAilft Tfil.ind _ _ 

299,291 


Bonth Ohrolinji 

062,508 

Booth T>jikota 

3,007,044 

195, 325 
758, 150 

Tennessee - 


1,(180, 7:.6 

Texas - — 



Xltah 

1,214,048 

8i0,0r»5 

138,747 

l,37i,b8i 

3,005,211 



VoT^Tiont 

221,063 

1,840,310 


Virginia 



’Woshiogton 



VVrI, Virginia _ 

. 17,995,652 

. 11,476,755 

. 8 3,535,416 

15,000,000 



"VV’ipAO'^tSin , ^ - 

1,700-fno 

106,20 

885,000 
200, OW) 


"Wyoming 

700,000 


Tntfd, all Rtatos .. . _ 


. ®405, 642,890 

113,804,202 

] 45,262,186 

21,865,102 

2, 191,542 



1 Includes appropriations made directly from tax revenues, 

3 Includes $652,597 inheritance tax. 

5 Includes $104,500 Federal funds for Yellowstone Park. 

® Includes $104,500 over which State had no control. Actual State and Slate controlled funds were 
$405,538,399. 
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Table 7C9. — Sources and amounts of State and State controlled funds for high- 

wa^/Sf 1921 — Continued 


Alabama - 
Arizona--, 
Arkansas - 
California. 
Colorado. 


State 


Funds raised 
by county 
property 
taxes trans- 
ferred to 
State control 


Motor vehicle 
fees 


Gasoline 

taxes 


Federal-aid 
and forest 
funds 


Miscellane- 
ous sources 


$187,084 


351,634 


$893, 136 
180, 633 
9 420,000 
2,434,800 
400, 000 


» $80, 000 
’”320, 'o65' 


$477, 590 
816, 681 
1,372,205 
2,533,354 
1, 191, 6S4 


$38,292 

670,628 


267,685 
96, 543 


Connecticut, 

Delaware— 

Florida 

Georgia. — . 
Idaho 


614,854 


1,934,269 


3,405,085 
375, 471 
671, 535 
1,600, 000 
180, 488 


228,056 


658,455 
244,313 
490,308 
3,610.624 
1, 539, 045 


354,451 
966, 198 
167, 534 
250,478 
78,038 


Illinois 

Indiana-.. 

Iowa 

Kansas-—. 

Kentucky. 


609, 923 


6.862,126 
2,305,312 
7, 211, 922 
1,354,095 
1,685,769 


438,116 


3,802,430 
1, 446, 623 
4, 308, 079 
1,601,565 
1,482,066 


221,646 
97,956 
4 2, 186, 274 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


021,046 

1,781,127 


2,002,059 


106,761 
1,004, 750 
1,600,000 

5.023.963 

3.897.963 


1,424,114 
852, 192 
850, COO 
661, 594 
599, 854 


26,484 
244, 161 
63,214 
13,250 
39,781 


Minn'esota- 
Mississippi. 
Missouri --. 
Montana.-. 
Nebraska-, 


5,616, 114 
704, 988 
2, 605, 354 
273,075 
2,114,721 


2, 986, 920 
1, 636, 366 
2, 304, 790 
2,041, 172 
1,200,000 


35,796 


33,748 

1,620,843 

50,000 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


722,874 

4,916,157 


97,200 
790,118 
4,029,971 
1^, 593 
7,716,644 


333,288 


566,691 
240,782 
609, 372 
1,093,208 
2,398,461 


% 


304,519 
156; 405 
4,071 
24,369 
267,728 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota- 


Oklahmna. 

Oregon 


3, 772, 423 


2, 322, 630 
418,525 
3, 58$, 396 
2,263,006 
1,629,275 


506,019 


948, 509 


2,874,070 

684,685 

8,595,383 

2,346,354 

2,181,957 


247,669 
‘*19, "732 
‘986,'iii 


Pennsylvanla- 
Bhode Island- 
South Carolina 
South Dakota - 
Tennessee 


1, 200, 610 


9,310,447 
777,687 
692, 663 


1, 386, 378 


4,533,682 

358,374 

1,359,453 

1,650,130 

1,685,463 


2,723,253 
122,289 
16, 547 
152,379 
92,182 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont, 

Virginia.. 


1,901,677 
478,474 
627, 6S8 
1,926,624 


5,788,048 
862, 732 
135,289 
960,806 


204,006 

120,992 


926,027 


Washington.— 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Y79, 388 


3.023,016 


Total, all States — - 22, 785, 464 


8,375,600 

1,938,000 

2,627,122 

290,000 


101,204,479 


500,000 


3, 353,988 


537,794 
1,067,652 
2,443,597 
8 1,318,764 


79,(^1,441 


25,000 


796.030 

940,452 


16,644,496 


Bureau of Public Beads. 

3 Approximate. 

* Includes $1,521,486 of primary road assessment oertiacstes. 
6 Includes $104,600 Federal funds for Yellowstone Park, 
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Table 770 . — Sources and amounts of county ^ township , and district funds for 

highway purposes^ 1921 


Alabama— 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

Califomia. 

Colorado-- 


Connecticut- 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia- 

Idaho 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky., 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 


Minnesota- 

Mississippi- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina- 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania 

Bhode Island- 
South Carolina- 
South Dakota.. 
Teimessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont- 

Virginia.. 


Washington.— 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Bonds 

Taxes 

$4,973,465 
7,201, 128 
21,014,765 
39, 344, 156 
4,675,908 

$1,878,316 
5,50^825 
16, 000, 289 
17,896,539 

$2,232,702 

1,649,758 

4,266,391 

15.432,565 

3,714,335 

2,633,032 
1,679,336 
9, 739, 116 
11,871,044 
6,918,308 

293,824 

2 936,304 
6,142,433 
4,500,281 
4,221,802 

2,339,208 

179,729 

3,320,670 

7,358,512 

^065,596 

27,833,604 
51, 091, 942 
21, 106, 607 
20,431,960 
6, 622, 998 

6,588,193 

28,709,037 

6,227,869 

7,476,611 

485,000 

18,116,139 

20,689,236 

14,878,038 

12,316,864 

4,081,499 

20,806,167 

2,213,715 

3,982,889 

11,669,909 

42,300,418 

15,147,607 

49,387 

1,075,549 

2,953,651 

15,221,626 

4,054,173 

721,273 

2,717,185 

8,521,919 

16,852,278 

30, 061,295 
23,297,563 
11, 510,525 
6,096,811 
8,611,008 

8,731, 160 
14,741,678 
3,426,420 
3,330,829 
2,242,484 

19,234,368 

8,078,082 

4,999,628 

2,392,404 

4,976,966 

644,072 
1,340,083 
13, 044, 694 
614, 220 
21, 896,421 

107,316 

1 7,183,444 

444,477 
1,231,877 
5,1/2,898 
614,220 
19, 675, 155 

19,107,627 

6,349,262 

9,666,824 

8,367,346 

6,349,262 

69,603,024 
10,695,888 
10, 819, 927 

32, 869,762 
5,273,327 
2, 960, 673 

26,799,208 

5, 135, 454 
5,260,360 

23,827,327 
567, 576 
10,290,283 
10,242,764 
11,436,073 

7,231,023 

s 7, 584, 062 

<7,359,603 

14,731,187 

667,576 

2,539,916 

9,184,159 

3,518,634 

64,976,734 
3,073,476 
1, 017, 666 
10,777,995 

44,962,149 
1,280,932 
i 100, 472 

6,619,711 

13,610,393 
1,611, 758 
917, 194 
4,313,339 

16,637,226 
9,241,823 
30,251,846 
1, 853, 463 

4,914,339 
3, 776, 066 
8,004,232 

8,933,472 

6,418,257 

17,515,659 

1,853.463 

« 743, 794, 997 

8 322,613,520 

347,633,360 


Gasoline 

taxes 


Forest 

road 

funds “oiircesi 


$862,447 

- 146,546 

$430,644 $90,000 161 541 

2,434,800 3,680,262 

420,316 239,472 i $301,786 


3,130,272 

1,793,669 


3,897,963 


1,283,356 


639,485 

2,066,499 

1,257,972 
1,443,056 
190, 135 
194,339 
6,328,661 

2,096,777 

477,803 

3,084,477 

100,603 

686,290 

99,695 

890 

688,362 

“i,‘637‘9i6 

1,093,467 


6,477,709 

287,107 

2,063,894 

1,866,117 


1, 852, 662 


4,650,630 

180,785 


1,789,416 

48,500 

3,934,931 


17,738,227 329,472 301, 785 65, 178, 624 


Bureau of Public Beads. 


hank deposits, donations, sale of materials, rental of equipment, appropriations, 
and transfers from tods of imdctermined origin, as well as a certain amount of township and dfetrict tax 
and bond moneys which could not be definitely segregated. 

JDoes not include $542,224 of county bonds transferred to State highway department. 

*Does not include $562,568 county bonds transferred to State highway department. 

♦Does not include $1,086,760 of county bonds transferred to State. 

JDoes not include $104,500 of non-State funds included in Table 771. 

^Including $2, 192,642 of county bonds transferred to State. This total is $324,805,071. 


Tablb 771 , — Rural roods, ^Ticome for aU purposes: Consolidated data for all States, counties, townships, and districts, 1921 
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Table 771 , — Rnrol roads, income for all purposes: Consolidated data for all States, counties, townships, and districts, 1921 — Continued 
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Geographic division and State 

1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 

I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 • 1 1 1 • 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 

1 • 1 1 I 1 I 1 

1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 t I 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 

1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 t 1 1 • 

t 1 1 1 1 t 1 • 

1 I 1 1 i I 1 f 

iljpjj 

< 

i 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

East South Central 

Arkansas, 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma.,, 

Texas 

West South Central 

Alontaaa - 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado,,— 

New Mexico 

Arkona 

Utah, 

Nevada 

Mountain, — 

Washington 

Oregon 

Oaliforma 

\ 

I 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

» 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

Totals all States 


t 


* Qasolinetax elective Sept. 1, 1021. ^ aasoline tax approved Mar. 17, 1021, but no funds credited to State higli^vay fund prior to end of fiscal year, June CO, 1921. 

« Includes ^1,S16, 310 State appropriations. 




Table 772 . — Rural roads^ expenditures for all purposes: Consolidated data for all States^ counties, townships, and districts, 1921 
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TABiiB 772 . — Burd roads, expenditures for all purposes: Consolidated data for all States, counties, townships, and districts, 19S1- 


Qeographio division and State 

Construction, roads 
and bridges 

Maintenance, roads 
and bridges 

Administration and 
engineering 

Prineipd and in- 
terest payments, 
highway bonds 

Purchase and repair 
of machinery and 
equipment, and 
general miscel- 
laneous 


Amount 

Per 
cent of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent of 
total 

Delaware - - — 

$4,561,348 

75.6 

$535,610 

8.9 

$240,976 

4 0 

$465,688 

7.7 

$23ail5 

3.8 

Maryland 

5,337,456 

61.8 

3,324,353 

32 3 

196,952 

1.9 

1,329,662 

12 9 

109,823 

1.1 

Vnginia 

8,254,486 

63 4 

6,045,909 

3a 6 

931,949 

493,987 

6.1 

1,101,970 

1 679, 232 

7.1 

151,078 

.9 

West Virginia 

7,274,371 

7a 3 

1,426,626 

14 2 

4.9 

6.8 

186,867 

1.8 

North Carolina 

16,734,431 

67.1 

5,980,437 

20.4 

« 782, 267 

2.7 

3,705,965 
» 164, 413 

12.6 

2,111,610 

7.2 

South Carolina — 

7,280,309 

Tae 

1,250,289 

las 

604,021 

5 0 

1.5 

851,249 

8.4 

Georgia 

10,029,427 

6,287,424 

63.6 

a 863. 167 

lao 

779,486 

4.9 

1,245,083 

7.9 

909,432 

6.7 

Florida 

65.6 

1,569,354 

16.4 

280,771 

2.9 

1,046,466 

10.9 

404,118 

4.2 

South Atlantic 

65,750,252 

61.6 

22,003,745 

20.6 

4,210,398 

4.0 

9,728,269 

9.1 

4,955,282 

4.7 

Rentncky 

7,62^488 

60.4 

3,666.942 

29.0 

393,730 


10 789, 585 
11650,654 

6.3 

149,918 

447,660 

1.2 

Tennessee 

8,160,059 

64.3 

2,715,290 

21.4 

723,784 

5.7 

5,1 

3.5 

Alabama 

2,935,461 

52 3 

1,488,065 

26 5 

210,476 

3.8 

726,134 

13.0 

247,699 

266,455 

4.4 

Mississippi — - j 

12, .887, 000 

63.3 

3,659,108 

lai 

443,893 

2.2 

3.051,833 

16.1 

1.3 

East South Central 

31,605,008 

61.6 

11,529,405 

2a5 

1,771,883 

3.5 

5,218,206 

10.2 

1,111,732 

2.2 

Arkansas——.. 

14,397,819 

67.9 

3,196,665 

16.1 

1,279,374 
13 293,494 

6.0 

» 1,867,208 

8.8 

479,948 

2.2 

Louisiana 

10,479,570 

9,068,249 

74.8 

875,883 

6.2 

2.1 

2,183,843 

15.6 

189,213 

1.3 

Oklahoma 

61.8 

3,676,748 

243 

837,330 

6.7 

748,413 

6.1 

449.151 

3.1 

Texas 

30,191,076 

56.1 

12,133,177 

22.5 

1,870,628 

3.5 

8,191,819 

15.1 

1,520,671 

as 

West South Central 

64,138,714 

61,8 

19,782,473 

19.1 

4,280,726 

4.1 

12,981,283 i 

12.5 

a 638, 983 1 

2.5 

Montana — 

6,619,129 

^.8 

1,509,797 

14.5 

648,167 

6.2 

1,106,241 

10.7 

499,823 ! 

4.8 

Idaho 

8.283,361 

70.0 

1,467,630 

124 

226,705 

1.9 

1,020,946 1 

8.7 

828,741 

7.0 

Wyoming 

3, 197,397 
5,144,480 
2.635,933 

67.7 

6ia970 

13.0 

234,908 

6.0 

396, aw 1 

8.8 

283,937 

6.0 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

68.8 

61.9 

a 651, 055 
510,302 

29.4 

11.9 

644,328 
H 111,667 
490,237 
137, 418 
115,908 

6.0 

2.6 

145,543 

889,541 

1.6 

21.0 

563,416 
111, 662 

&2 

2.6 

Arirnna _ __ . _ 

8,480,916 

3,462,964 

79.7 

671,967 

787,730 

6.3 

4 6 

10 443,673 
610,476 

4.2 

561,692 
176, 127 

6.2 

Utah 

66.9 

15.2 

2 7 

11.8 

3.4 

Nevada - 

1,304,865 

61.8 

258,116 

122 

5 5 

139,067 

6,6 

293,206 

13.9 

Mountain 

39,108,845 

67.3 

8,469,667 

14.6 

2,500,338 

4.3 

4,761,676 

8.2 

3,318,603 

6 7 



17,344,659 

23,891.063 

21,329,275 

71.6 

85.4 

61.0 

3,38i970 

1,756,108 

10,987,776 

14.0 

6.3 

2R.3 

732, 836 
659, 990 
1,910,676 

3.0 

2.4 

4.6 

2,009,679 

1,492,792 

6,208,277 

8.3 

53 

ia4 

766, 576 
168,005 
2,387,068 

3.2 

,6 

5.7 

Oregon— 

Calffomla 

Pacific — 

j 62,565,907 

66 5 

16.128,849 

17.2 

3,303.401 

3 5 

8,710,748 

9.3 

3,321,709 

3.5 

Totaljall States 

628,965.373 

60.6 

248,593,169 

24.0 

36,031,363 

3.5 

89,280,946 

8.6 

35,716,931 

3.4 


Bureau of Public Roads. 

^ Does not include approximately $270,000 of interest charged to construction. 

* State engineering charged to construction and maintenance. 

“ Does not include approximately $460,000 interest and principal payments charged to “Miscellaneous.’ ’ 
w Doe, noti ndude approximately $150,000 of interest pajnnents charged to construction. 

“ Complete data not available. Total inter^t and pnncipal payments on highway bonds estimated to have been approximately $2,000,000 during 1921. 
” Complete date for principal andinterest payments not available. 

Cost of State engineering and inspection charged to construction. 

“ State engineering amounting to approximately $140,000 charged to construction. 

» Does not include approximately $400,000 of interest payments charg^ to construction. 








Table lit— State highway bonds ovisianding, December Si, 192S 


m 

Amount of 
State high- 
way bonds 
outstanding 
Dec. 31, 1923 

State 

■ 

State 

B 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

$6,000,000 

(‘) 

‘68,000,000 
6,500,000 
‘ 6,095,658 
<6,644,000 

8 

•3,615,600 

42,000,000 

(“) 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

‘$19,375,000 

•13,694,500 

35,050,000 

•24,377,515 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode Island 

South Carolina 

$39,39.1,2)0 

6I\000,000 

2,788,000 

Colorado 

Mississippi 1 

South Dakota 

^750,i 

Connecticut 

Missouri.'. i 

13.000. 000 
?! 

“55(1000 

76,000 

17,0fl0,(«0 

1,380,000 

100.000. 000 
1140,000, 000 

(1!) 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Montana ^ 

Texas 


Florida 

Nebraska ' 

Utah 

7,M,i 

Georgia 

Nevada 

Vermont 

Idaho. 

■ 

Virginia 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Washington : 

West Virginia : 

Wisconsin i 

Wyoming 

H 

Kentuckv . - 


Total 

Louisiana,-. 

(>) 

8,876,300 


639,88P53 

Maine i 

Oklahoma 


1 




Bureau of Public Boflds. 

‘ No debt can be incurred for roads. 

^Appioximato. 

* Total outstanding loss sinking fund assets. 

* Outstanding Dee. 15, 1923. 

‘Outstanding Sept. 30, 1922. 

‘ No debt over $250,000 can bo incurred without approval of people. 

‘Outstanding Dec. 31, 1922. 

* Outstanding Nov.30, 1923; includes bonds issued for highways by metropolitan district conamissioners. 

* County bonds assumed by State (Jan. 1, 1923). No State bonds issued. 

“Outstanding Nov. 30, 1922. 

“Amount sold. 

“ Debts can not be incurred for roads except for casual deficits. 

II None outstanding Sept. 30, 1932. 










MisceManeovis Agjic%dturdl StaMsHos 

Table TfL—Gaadiiie (axes, t9S3 


1199 


State 

’ Total gross 
receipts 

1 

Amount 
applicable to 
highway work 
by or under 
' supervision of 
State highway 
department 

Tax in. 
cents per 
gallon on 
Jan. 1, 
1923 

Tax in 
cents per 
gallon on 
Jan. 1, 
1924 

Date on 
which change 
in rate of 
tax became 
effective 

Alabama. - 

: $1,133,085.49 
474, 123. 04 
1, 219, 19a 75 
2,518,893.00 
846, 353. 12 
i 

880, 222. 70 



2 

Mar. 1,1923 
June 9,1923 
Jan. 1, 1924 
Sept. 30, 1923 
Aug. 1,1923 

Arizona 

$118, 580. 76 
301, 094. 76 
1,259,446.00 
402; 017. 73 

880,222:70 

88,579.28 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Arkansas ^ 

California 


2 

Colorado .......... 

1 

2 

CnTinflfitifint . . . 

1 

1 

Delaware ^ - 

88; 679. 28 


2 

Jan. 1, 1924 

District of Columbia 



Plorida 

1, 641, 042. 25 
1,602,503.49 

396,487.18 

1, 150,355.99 
247, 666. 55 

396,487.19 

i 

3 

July 1, 1923 
Oct. 1, 1923 

Apr. 1,1923 

Georgia 

1 

3 

Idaho. ... 


2 

Illinois 



Indiana 

2,906,428.25 

2,514,755.83 


2 

June 1, 1923 

Iowa 1 



Kansas.. 






Kentucky,... 

680,435.30 
754,437.85 
286, 07a 97 
688, 304. 

080,436.30 

.754,437.85 

285,839.84 

688,304.02 

1 

1 


T^njiisiann. , 

1 

, 1 


Maine 


1 

July 7,1923 
Jan. 1, 1924 

Maryland 

1 

2 

Massachusetts 



Michigan 






TVTinnftant.w. 3 ^ ^ 






Mississippi 

467,855.53 

187,142 21 

i 

i 


Missouri 




Montana 

441,249.10 

76,877.10 

1 

2 

July 1,1923 

Nebraska 



Nevada 

115^84^24 

8 163,084.64 

60,000.00 
161,823. 10 


2 

Mar. 20, 1923 

New HampshiTA r 


: 2 

Jan. 1,1024 

New Jersey 



New Mexico 

166,000,00 

i56r750.'o5~ 

1 

1 


New York 




North Carolina 

2,909,904.74- 

401,081.71 

fi2, 90^000 00 

1 1 

§ 

^ Apr. 1, 1923 

Nofth Dakota i . _ 

I 1 

1 

Ohio 





Oklahoma.. 

699,ooaoo 

1,958,141.37 

5^491,522166 

599,000.00 
1,886,421. 16 


i 

July 1,1923 

Oregon 

2 

3 

1 June, 1*23 

Pennsylvania 

1 

2 

Jtdy 1, 1923 

Rhode Island _ 




South Carolina.. 

1, SIl, 452L66 
624,692.44 
812. 356. 88 

411,327.78 

2 

3 

Mar. 23,1923 

Scaith Dakota 

*665,000.00 

801,60236 

911, 717.52 
106,902 75 
168, 172 81 

1 

2 

Tennessee 


2 

Apr. 3,1923 

Texas.. i 

1,215,623.36 

^oaasi 
168, msi 
1,556,920.99 

1. 225, 149. 66 

8 366, 49a 00 


1 

June 15,1923 

titfth.... . , 



Mar. 8,1923 

Vermont 


1 

Apr. 1,1928 

Virginia. i 

71,037,947.32 


3 

June 27, 1923 

"Washington ... 

1, 225, 149. 66 
366,490.00 

1 

2 

1 Jan. 1, 1934 

West V&ginia 


2 

July 27,19(28 

Wiseonain 



"Wyoming 

140,161.62 

140,161.^ 


: X 

Mar. 1,1988 

Total. 

36,813,939.61 

21,528,659.18 









Bureau of Public Boads. 

i One cent from Jan. 1 to Aj^. 1; 3 cents, Apr. 1 to Dee. 31, iacdusive. 

» One cent from Apr. 22 to Dec. 31, indusive. ^ 

^ Constitutional amendment permitting a tax on gasoline approved November, 1924. 

* Tax of 1 cent per ^lon effective July 1 to Dec. 31, indosive. 

8 To Dec. h 1923. 

8 Approximate. - . , 

- ^ One'-tbird of total receipts returned to counties for county nSginray worlc. 

* Collections from July 27, when tax became effective, to Nov. L, 



Table 775 . — Motor vehicles: Registration, licenses, and rev&nues, registration year 1928 
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Table 776 . — Average registration fees per motor vehicle and average gross receipts 
per motor vehicle from gasoline tax during 19B3 


State 

Aver- 
age fee 
per 
motor 
vehicle 
based 
on gross 
regis- 
tration 
receipts 

Aver- 

age 

passen- 
ger car 
feel 

Aver- 

age 

motor 

truck 

feesi 

Aver- 
age 
gross 
gas tax 
receipts 
per 
motor 
vehicle 

State 

Aver- 
age fee 
per 
motor 
vehicle 
based 
on gross 
regis- 
tration 
receipts 

Aver- 

age 

passen- 
ger car 
feel 

Aver- 

age 

motor 

truck 

feesi 

Aver- 
age 
gross 
gas tax 
receipts 
per 
motor 
vehicle 


12. 17 



8.96 

Nevada 

9. 80 

8.75 

15.00 

7. 38 

Arfrnnn 

5.73 



9.64 

New Hampshire. 

26. 36 



2.74 

ArkansM ^ -- 

12.67 

12.00 

17.00 

10.76 

New Jersey 

17.76 

9.29 

27.02 


California 

9. 64 

8.69 

18. 70 

2.29 

New Mexico 

9.21 

8. 68 

12.00 

5.15 

Colorado- 

5. 96 

5.12 

11. 57 

4.48 

Now York 

16.19 

12.14 

26. 4o 


Connecticut 

23.82 

15.47 

32.82 

484 

North Carolina.. 

15.10 



11.79 

Dftlflware 

17. 22 

11. 65 

20. 57 

2.95 

Noith Dakota... 

6. 96 



422 

Florida __ _ __ 

12.92 



10.80 

Ohio 

9.01 




Georgia __ 

32. 10 

11.61 

15.35 

8.64 

Oldahoma 

10. 48 



1,95 

Idaho 

14.65 

1412 1 

16. 86 

6.35 

Oregon 

24 52 



11.80 

Illinois 

9. 94 

8.39 

14.91 1 


Pennsylvania.— 

15. 18 

6 10.20 

7 45.83 

5,26 

TTidiana... 

6. 33 

6.20 ' 

10,84 1 

498 

Rhode Island.— 

10.86 

12. 00 

19.76 


Iowa 

15.46 




South Carolina. - 

7.08 

6.29 

13.27 

ii.86 

Kansas 

9.15 




South Dakota. »- 

8.59 



4.74 

Kentucky 

13. 50 



3.43 

Tennessee. 

11.82 



469 

Louisiana- ___ 

16.04 

15.52 

16.30 

6.52 

Teyfifi- 

7. 91 



1.77 

Maine ' 

15.29 



2.63 

Utah 

7.23 



6,79 

Maryland s 

17.22 

3 31.81 

4 36. 88 

fi3.35 

Vermont 

17.79 

13.06 j 

2485 

3. 19 

Massachusetts— 

14.53 

10.58 

15.21 


Virginia 

14 62 

12.89 1 

15.61 

7.11 

Michigan 

14.37 

12.38 

17.03 


Washington 

15.10 

12.47 

22.72 

474 

Minnesota 

16, 33 

15.55 

19.67 


West Virginia. -- 

16. 52 

U3.52 

130.73 

232 

Mississippi 

10. 33 



449 

Wisconsin 

10. 84 

10.00 i 

18. 11 


Missouri 

8. 43 




Wyoming 

10. 40 

8.90 j 

19. G6 

3, 52 

Montana 

9.88 

9.21 

11.12 

5.98 

Dist. Columbia.. 

4. 78 




Nebraska 

11. 72 

10.60 

la 70 


United States 

12: 49 















Bureau of Public Roads. 


iWhero blanks occur, the reports do not segregate the receipts from each class. 

^Averages secured by including nonresident registrations. 

^Includes all vehicles equipped with pneumatic tires. 

^includes only vehicles equipped with solid tires. 

nonresident registrations are excluded, this figure becomes $4.06. 

«Data included 88,650 commercial vehicles having chassis weighing less than 2,000 pounds. 
^Includes only vehicles having chassis weighing 2,000 pounds or more. 
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HUNTERS’ LICENSES 

Table 777. — Hunters^ licenses issued hy’ States, with total money returns, for the 
seasons 1922-23 and 1923-24 


Licenses issued 


Kesidenl; Nonresident Alien 


Total money returns i 


1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 


Alaska » a: ’ 

Alabama 21, 58b 

Arizona ^ 2^2 

Arkansas 3, 636 

California - 221, 561 

Colorado » I?’ 

Connecticut 32, 061 

Delaware--, 

Florida 4 ----- ■ 

Georgia.-- lo, loo 

Idaho® - 61,246 

Illinois 248,000 

Indiana » 632 

Iowa 

Kansas 74,330 

Kentucky 75, 000 

Louisiana 104, 169 

Maine ® 17, 387 

Maryland 68, 821 

Massachusetts * , . 81, 200 

Michigan 261,758 

Minnesota 134,676 

Mississippi* 

M issour 1 K 102, 27 5 

Montana 55, 573 

Nebraska 8 110,000 

Nevada * 4, 633 

New Hampshire 8 57, 456 

New J ersey 8 133, 357 

New Mexico 9, 363 


New York 286, 668 310, 239 

North Carolina* 

North Dakota 31, SIS 38, 916 

Ohio 311,914 269,388 

Oldahoma 76, 102 85, 100 

Oregon 3 47,090 48,009 

Pennsylvania 473, 736 497, 216 

Bbode Island 10, 969 10, 613 

South Carolina 75, 707 86, 756-^ 

South Dakota- 44,714. 48,103 

Tennessee * 19, 364 

Tern 32,317 60,488 

mah8 - 78,000 48,322 

Vermont 8 86^145 36,647 

Virginia 96, 648 91, 198 

Washington 8 155,698 173,844 

W est Virginia * 75, 062 - - - - 

Wisconsin - 178, 767 174, 779 

Wyoming® 17,488 19,374 


$1, 000. 00 

27.854.00 
24, 187, 60 
14,411.90 

236, 891. 00 

160, 956. 50 

38. 371. 00 
2, 180. 00 


8 114, 047. 55 
186, 336. 38 

170. 066. 80 
116, 354. 00 

74, 885. 00 

5 65, 694. 85 
110,02100 
45,326.75 
8 112,062,62 
8 132,^8.10 

247.811.80 
168,66130 


$1,600.00 

59.819.00 

30.430.00 
11,936.80 

246,299.00 

158, 650. 75 

39.489.00 
4,495.70 


8 127, 698. 60 
207,683.80 
185,864.60 
127,110.00 

95.259.00 

8 63,868.60 

81.816.00 
66,843.40 

8 115, 113. 60 
14L322.40 

261,858.26 

01,462188 


134,67500 

105,41005 

112,59500 

6,799.50 

92,72500 

200,035.50 

19,798.50 


165,20254 

13^5^00 

125,71510 

'“‘iooTooaoo 

25i21L2S 

19,15550 

8339,23550 


Total 4,307,006 4,367,410 


49.427.00 
392,367.50 

79.747.00 - 

172.742.00 
8 446,607,00 

12.67.9.00 
109,022100 

52,01500 

6 26,248.30 . 

66.974.00 

i^ooaoo 

39,382.50 

151.628.00 

2SL 187,50 
80,667.60 
1%, 482. 00 

47.277.00 


6,385,489.00 5,594^982;^ 


-56,07500 

343,621.00 

89,(^.Q0 

181,898;. 50 
8 606,^.90 
16,0^50 

moaaoo 

s^moo 


96,89180 

89,33172 

4LS11.20 

iMasaoo 


192,779.00 

01^50 


Bureau of Biological' Smy^. 

^ Money returns do not include amounts received from licenses to fish only. . 

.* No resident licenses. , - . : - , ' 

8 Combination hunting and fishmg licenses. 

* Figures not available, 

' Llc*^ good as long as holder remains a resident; 184,001 Issued prevlons to Jan. 1. 1924. 
Resident license not reonired in Delaware until season 1923-24, 
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Table 778 . — Pure-food law: Statistics of enforcement j 19 17-192 Jf. 


Year ending June 30— 

Number of 
official 
samples 
collected 
from 
interstate 
shipments 

Number of 
official 
samples 
on which 
manufac- 
turers and 
packers 
were cited 
to appear, 
and hear- 
ings held 

Number of 
official 
samples 
on which 
the records 
were sent 
to the 
Depart- 
ment ot 
Justice for 
prosecution 

Number of 
consign- 
ments of 
foods and 
drugs seized 
under the 
food and 
drugs act 


7,820 

2,873 

732 

371 

1918 

6,621 

2,333 

615 

417 


6,117 

2,186 

864 

1,052 

1920 

6,612 

1,791 

851 

1,407 

1921 

6,393 

1,607 

746 

1,677 

1922 

3, 660 

1, 634 

638 

1,133 

1923 

6,408 

1, 681 
2,076 

646 

829 

1924 

Bureau of Chemistry. 

7,038 

692 

808 


Table 779 . — Fruit and vegetable imports inspected account black fly, 1922 and 1923 


Kind of fruit or 


Bahamas 

Canal Zone 

Costa Kica 

vegetable 

Unit 


1923 

1922 


1922 

1923 

A'(rnf*ft,does__ 

Crates 

10 

8 





Tln.nfl.Tisis 

Bunches. , 

152 

62 

331,256 

663,300 

3,692, 507 

3,486,766 

Beans 

Crates 

Beets 

...do 


38 





Cflrrnts _ . . . 

...do — 


147 





Csi.'Kftvn, 

...do 






Goeoniite- 

Number-- 

25, 790 

15, 150 

15,740,326 

14,869,444 

18 

34, no 

138,360 

Grtpra 

■Rags. 

GnpnTnhprs. 

Crates 






Eg^lanta _ „ 

...do 







■PigR 

...do 







Grapefruit 

_do 

70 

350 



126 

667 

T/ima heAns 

.do 




IjimoR 

_do 





311 

388 

M aJangas 

__-dO--. 






MammAAR. . 

...do 

4 

2 






Mangoes 

...do 






Okra 

...do 







Onions 

...do 








Oranges 

...do 



2 


1, 132 

2,702 

Parsley — 

...do 


64 


Peas 

...do 






Peppers . 

...do 

7 

31 



23 


Pmeappies 

...do 

3, 513 

2 

782 


1, 344 

11,340 

301 

23,744 

71 

Plantains ^ 

(9 

Sacks 

6 

8,976 

1,878 

Potatoes. . - 


PirmpIciTiB 

Crates 

165 



74 



ffapndillas __ 

783 

452 




Soursops _ , 

...do 

6 





Squash 

...do 

2 





Tangefrinos _ 

...do 





6 

Tomatoes..- 

...do 

103,287 

30 

150,^7 





Watermelons 

Number- - 





Not specified 

Crates 

6 

100 




Skdsceilaneous: 

Fruits 

...do 

7 


4 


Vegetables.. 

...do ! 

37 


27 
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Table 779. Fruit and vegetable imports inspected account black jfZw, and 

Continued 


Kind of fruit or 
vegetable 

Unit 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

i . 

Total 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Avocadoes 

Crates — 
Bunches- - 
Crates 

46,614 

1,983,307 

57,092 

1,742,619 

316 

292 

349 

1,488 

1,206,200 

100 

374 

64,218 

12 

10,647,059 

9 

10,033,261 

46,636 

16,654,281 

67,109 

815,824,898 

316 

330 

496 

1,488 

37,440,731 

7,051 

374 

6A218 

TRfl.TIAnfl5!. 

Beans--- 

Beets 

—do 





Carrots 

—do 





Cassava 

---do 

606 

1,660,734 

i 


605 

33,776,236 

Coconuts 

Number- - 
Bags 

16,316,276 ] 

21,211,677 

6,933 

Copra 

Cucumbers 

Crates — 




Eggplants---------- 

-,do 

62,856 



52,866 1 

692 

Figs 

—do 

592 

2,758 


Grapefruit 

Lima beans 

Limes 

—do 

—do 

^..do 

184,027 

6,885 

649 

1,022 

1,963 

6,628 

6,133 

4,000 

4,989 

261,653 

20,361 

181 

786 

1, 540 
8,638 
7,197 
14,108 
5, 122 

182 

107 

161,564 

1,377,396 

80,107 

593 

186,981 
; 6,886 

1 944 

j 1,023 

1,967 

6,039 

6,134 

4,002 

9,329 

263,163 

20,361 

651 

786 

1,542 
«S,846 
7, 197 
14,108 
9,620 

246 

142 

162,042 

1,404,260 

81,-709 

84 

1 

82 

Malangas 

„.do 

Mammeas 

Mangoes--—- 

Okra 

—do 

—-do 

,.,do 


611 

1 

2 

3,206 

207 

Onions 

Oranges---——-—-- 

—do 

_.do 


1,796 

Parsley 

.-do 

Peas 




35 

447 

985 

147 


Peppers 

Pineapples- 

--do 

...do 

108,241 

1,051,051 

65,764 

300 

267 

28 

6,155 

14 

149 

114,426 
1,065,918 
• 75, 281 

300 

452 

811 

Plantains 

(9 

Sacks.—- 

Potatoes 

Pumpkins 

(a) ^ 

Crates— - 
do--- 

216 

3 

271 

2,040 

246 

169,653 

20 

37 

326 
465 
. 277 
2,040 

252 

319,936 

671 

146 

256 

Sapodillas-- 

fioursops 



Squash— — 

...do 

925 



927 

Tangerines--—---— 

-..do--- 



Tomatoes — — 

Watermelons 

— do-— 
Number- - 
Grates— 

—do 

--do 

97,666 

6 

823 

645 

245 



200^862 

36 

924 

656 

316 



Not specified 

657 

143 

184 

1 

8 

3 

72 

Misceuanoous: 

Fruits - 

Vegetables 

7 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Board. 

1 Orates in J922; bunches in 1923. 

J Number in 1922; crates in 1923. 


Compiled from annual reports of Federal Horticalteal 

« Includes 10 bunches from Philippine Islands. 

* Includes 1 crate from Philippine Islands. . 
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METEOEOLOGICAL STATISTICS 


Table 780. — Temperature: Monthly and mean temperature at selected 

points in the United States, 1913-1924 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Jan. 

January monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


0 

0 

0 

O 

o 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Q 

Greenville, Me 

12,8 

20.4 

9.7 

16.4 

15.1 

12.4 

6.4 

15.6 

4.6 

15.2 

11.0 

8.7 

13,9 

Boston, Mass 

27.9 

39.2 

28.7 

33.0 

33.0 

30.2 

21.0 

33.2 

21,0 

32. 1 

27.2 

27.0 

31,9 

Buffalo, N. y 

24.6 

33.8 

27.9 

25.3 

32.0 

24.4 

14.1 

31.0 

15.6 

29. 1 

23.2 

25 4 

21.4 

Canton, N. Y — 

16.3 

26.8 

13.0 

19.4 

25.0 

14,4 

7.6 

22.0 

4. 1 

20.9 

12.8 

10.8 

18.0 

Trenton, N. J — 

30.5 

40.8 

32.2 

34.0 

35.5 

32.4 

20.4 

34.8 

23.2 

33.4 

28.4 

31.0 

32.0 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

30. 7 

40.2 

34.4 

30.6 

37.5 

31.6 

18.6 

34.4 

24.4 

34. 6 

28,8 

33,4 

1 28. 7 

Scranton, Pa 

27.2 

37.2 

28.2 

30.2 

33.6 

28.4 

17.4 

31.7 

18.7 

29.4 

24. 1 

26.8 

, 29.0 

Washington, D. C — 

33.4 

43.6 

38.6 

35.0 

39.8 

35.0 

23.7 

38.1 

28.7 

36.6 

32 0 

36.8 

35.0 

Ljnchburg, Va 

37.5 

45.2 

42.0 

38.4 

43-2 

39,4 

27.0 

41.0 

34.4 

39. 0 

36. 1 

39.8 

36.3 

Noifolk, Va 

40.6 

51-2 

44. 1 

42.2 

47.0 

42.8 

31.6 

43.8 

37.4 

43.6 

39.2 

43.9 

42.2 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

32.5 

42.2 

37.6 

31.9 

38.8 

33.2 

20.3 

35.6 

28.4 

37.4 

31.8 

37.0 

30.2 

Charlotte, N. C 

41.2 

48.8 

43.8 

'41.6 

47.6 

46.1 

32.4 

45.0 

39. 8 

42.2 

40.2 

44.0 

40.0 

Charleston, S. C 

49.9 

68.3 

50.0 

49.7 

1 55.0 

54.6 

42.4 

51.1 

51.0 

51.8 

47.4 

53.7 

48.9 

Atlanta, Ga 

42.6 

49.5 

45.0 

41.9 

! 48.8 

47.9 

34.8 

^3.8 

42.7 

45.9 

43.0 

48. 2 1 

38.2 

Thomasville, Ga 

61.0 

59.4 

52.2 

51.0 

60.1 

58.2 

46. 0 

51.4 

153.9 

65. 6 

1 51 6 

56. 8 

49.4 

Ja<^ksonville, Fla 

65.4 

63.6 

66.2 


62.4 

61. 2 

50. 0 

65.3 

57.3 

58.0 

53.4 

59.2 

53.7 

Miami, Fla. 

67.3 

73.4 

64. 4 

67.0 

72.0 

69.8 

62.8 

6,5. 1 

08.6 

67.8 

67.6 

68 8 

69.5 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

30.3 

40.6 

37.8 

31.4 

37.6 

32. 4 

16.3 

35.2 

25.4 

35. 9 

29. 2 

36. 5 

26.8 

Cleveland, Ohio 

26.5 

35.3 

32.0 

26.0 

34.8 

27.3 

lo.O 

32.6 

19.0 

32.0 

2r). 6 

30.2 

21.0 

Fvflosuinp, Inti _ _ 

33,5 

39.4 

30.6 

31.5 

38.6 

36. 3 

10 4 

38.5 

30.4 

39.4 

32.3 

40. 8 

28.9 

Indianapolis, Ind 

28.4 

35 1 

34.6 

26.8 

33.8 

30.0 

J4.6 

34.0 

22.2 

34.3 

26.7 

34. 6 

23.5 

Chicago', ni 

25,1 

29.3 

32.4 

24.1 

28.8 

, 24.2 

13.3 

31.0 

18.8 

32.4 

24.8 

30.8 

10.8 

Peoiia, ill 

23.1 

27.8 

32.2 

21.0 

27.2 

24.4 

10.4 

29.2 

18.6 

32. 2 

23.8 

31.8 

19.0 

Grand Eapids, Mich. 

28.8 

28.2 

29.0 

23.3 

28.7 

22. 8 

12.5 

30 0 

16,0 

30.5 

23.6 

26.2 

20.3 

Marquette, Mich 

16.3 

: 17.7 

21.8 

16.3 

17.4 

12.0 

8.8 

24.6 

9.2 

23.4 

17.2 

19.2 

10.5 

Madison, Wis-.-, 

16.7 

10.4 

25.9 

15.4 

20.2 

13.8 

6.6 

24.1 

10.0 

25.4 

17.0 

22.0 

11.4 

Duluth, Minn 

7.0 

6.3 

15.4 

9.2 

6.1 

3.1 

0.8 

17.8 

3.0 

16.6 

8.6 

13.0 

0.8 

St. Paul, Minn 

12.6 

13.8 

21.2 

12.4 1 

10.4 

6.8 

3.7 

21.8 

7.0 

21.4 

12.8 

17.0 

7.1 

Des Moines, Iowa — 

20.1 

23.5 

29.6 

2a 8 

20.8 

20.0 

11.8 

29.8 

18.4 

3a 4 

22.0 

29.3 

17.0 

Dnbuqne, Iowa 

19.1 

22.7 

28.2 

17.2 

21.6 

16.6 

8.2 

25.9 

13.4 1 

28.6 

19.7 

26.8 

13.6 

St. JliOuis,'Mo 

30.8 

34.8 

39.7 

29.6 

34.1 

34.8 

18.8 

37.8 

28.4 i 

39.2 

30.2 

39.6 

26.6 

Springfield, Mo 

33.5 

84.2 

39.5 

32.2 

83.8 

36.0 

18.4 

36.6 

31.4 

39.8 

31.8 

42.7 

28.4 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

7.8 

6.6 

17,9 ' 

9.2 

-6.0 

6.3 

1.4 

24.4 

7,4 

18.8 

8.4 

12.3 

a2 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

0.3 

-1.4 

9.6 

2.6 

-8.2 

-3.0j 

-4.6 

14.4 1 

-2.3 

10.5 

4.1 

6.0 

-0.6 

Pierj-e, S. Dak 

16.0 

18.6 

25.6 

15.6 

2.4 

14. 8 1 

8.0 

20.7 ' 

19, q! 

27.9 

13.6 

24,9 

11.8 

N(»th Platte, Nobr... 

22.9 

23.7 

34.0 

20. 1 

15.0 

22.8 S 

14.81 

28. 6 i 

28.9 

30.1 

21.6 

32.9 

21.4 

Omaha, Nebr — 

21.01 

23.8 

30.6 

21.6 

17.2 

22.6 1 

12.7 1 

31.9 1 

23.2 

32.0 

2.3.0 

32.5 

17.4 

Concordia, Kans 

26.4 

27.0 

36.2 

26.5 

2L6 

28. 8 

15,3 

33.6 

30.2 

30.2 

27.0 

37.2 

20.8 

Dodge City, Kans — 

29. O! 

29.4 

39.4 

30.6 

23.8 

31.3 

21.1 

31.0 

32,8 

36.4 

28. 6 

30.0 

28.1 

lola, Kans 

27. 6 J 

30.6 

37.2 

30.4 

28.5 

33.7 

17.6 

33. 6 

30.5 

38.4 

30. 0 

40,0 

27.1 

Memphis, Term 

40.9 

46.0 

46.1 

30.4 

46.2 

44.7 

27.6 

43 0 

39.3 

47,2 

40.0 

49.2 

36.4 

Nashidlle, Tenn 

38.6 

45.4 

42.0 

36.2 

44.6 

41.8 

26.4 

40.1 

38.6 

43.2 

38.9 

45. 0 

33.4 

Birmingham, Ala 

45. 1 

52.0 

47.4 

42.8 

51.2 1 

49.4 

36.6 

43.9 

46.2 

49.3 

45. 9 1 

51.8 

40.0 

Mobile, Ala 

62.2 

67.4 1 

63 6 

49.6 

57.2 

67.2 

45.7 

49.6 

53.6 

60.0 

63. 0 1 

58. i 

47.4 

New Orleans La 

64.2 

60.9 1 

66.6 

61.8 

61.3 1 

59.8 

48.1 

61.2 

66.0 

69.2 

60. 0 

61.0 

49.4 

Shreveport, La 

47.0 

50.6 1 

52.6 

45. 2 

51.6; 

60.5 

38.3 

46.0 

46.2 

53.4 

44. 6 

55. 9 

42.3 

Amarillo, Tex 

35.3 

3a 0 ^ 

45.4 

34.0 

36.2 1 

36.6 

30.7 

28.7 

35. 2 

41. 0 

34. 0 

46 2 

3.1, 1 

Brownsville, Tex 

60.8 

68 61 

62.6 

68.8 

67. 2 1 

02.6 

68.0 

66.0 

safii 

66.8 

67.8 

67. (S 

r>5.2 

El Paso, Ter 

45.0 

40. 3 i 

48.4 

41.2 

60.4 

44.8 

41.6 

40.7 

44. 5 

48.6 

43. 5 

49. 1 

12.2 

Fort Worth, Tex 

45. 4 

40. 1 

63 0 

45.4 

46.2 ! 

48.6 

36.8 

45.8 

43.0 

51.4 

43, 0 

66. 5 

11.4 

Galveston, Tex 

63.8 

54. 6 1 

57.0 

61.2 

68.4' 

56 6 

47.8 

50.6 

64.0 

68.2 

62. 0 i 

62.0 

60.4 

San Antonio, Tex 

62.3 

52.4 

60.4 

60.6 

56.2 

55.2 

47.0 

49.7 

49.4 

68.4 

49.4; 

62.0 

47,4 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

36.4 

37.0 

46.4 

37.1 

33.4 

39.0 

2*5.0 

33.4 

35. 2 

43.0 

36. 2 

47.8 

31.0 

Little Eock, Ark 

41.4 

45.1 

47.0 

40.2 

46.2 

45. 0 

28.6 

43.2 

40.8 

47.2 

39.8 

49.7 

36.9 

Havre, Mont 

12.9 

6.9 

18 S 

11.4 

-13.3 

11.2 

10.8 

34.1 

13.0 

26.0 

13.8 

19.4 

11.0 

Kalispell. Mont 

20.4 

18.2 

29.2 

20.2 

4.4 : 

20 1 

21.8 

26.8 

24.2 

20.1 

16,9 

27.4 

17.9 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

25.5 

21.4 

31.4 

25.8 

17.6 

21.8 

19.8 

31.8 

33.6 

28.2 

21.0 

32. 2 

217 

Sheridan, Wyo 

18.9 

14.4 

29.2 

17.8 

1.8 

18.2 

16.6 

27.9 

22.8 

27.0 

11, 6 

28.4 

U2 

Pueblo, Colo 

29.9 

29.0 

38.6 

29.6 

27.1 ; 

30. 1 

22.8 

30.8 

35.0 

35. 4 

26. 1 

39.0 

27.8 

Santa Fe, N. Me-x 

28.8 

24.8 

33.5 

24.4 

30.6 

28.0 

26.2 

24.4 

33.9 

32.4 

28.0 

31.0 

27.0 

Phoenix, Ariz 

61.2 

47.2 

64.8 

50.0 

60.8 

49.0 

49.6 

50.8 

63.3 

62.0 

48 0 

55.4 

50.4 

Modena, Utah 

26.7 

23.9 

32. 2 

24.2 

24.4 : 

13.6 

28.2 

25.6 

28.7 

28.7 

10. 6 

83.5 

24.4 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

29.2 

26.9 

35. 2 

28.2 

29.4 

21. 2 

30.4 

32.0 

30.8 

35.7 

22. 2 

36.0 

25.0 

Winnemucca, Nov — 

28.6 

25.2 

34.6 

29.3 

22. 1 

11.8 

31.8 

29.2 

31.6 

32.6 

14.8 

30.4 

207 

Boise, Idnho-. • 

29.8 

28.0 

37. 8 

27.6 

27.4 

23. 2 

34.4 

32.8 

3a 1 

34.8 

20. 6 

35. 6 

23.6 

Seattle, Wash 

39.5 

38.6 

43. 2 

40.6 

31.0 

38.0 

43.7 

41.4 

40.2 

40.4 

35. 6 

40.4 

41.0 

Walla Walla, Wash 

32.7 

32.0 

45.6 

30.8 

18. 6 

34.0 

39.8 

36.8 

31.6 

37.8 

23.0 

40.8 

307 

Portland, Oreg 

39.4 

38.2 

45. 8 

39.2 

29.6 

39. 6 

45. 4 

42. 2 

39.4 

41.6 

35. 2 

42. 8 

38.6 

Eosebtirg, Oreg.- 

41.2 

38.4 

45. 4 

4a 3 

36.8 

38. 0 

45.8 

41.3 

41.2 

42.0 

37.2 

42. 8 

415 

Eureka, Calif. 

46.9 

42,7 

49. 6 

48.8 

43. 0 

42.6 

48. 4 

49. 0 

47.9 

45.6 

43. 2 

46. 9 

48.0 

Fresno, Calif 

46.2 

44.6 

60. 0 

47.4 

45.6 

42.8 

46.4 

48 2 

48.2 

46.4 

41.7 

46.2 

48.7 

Los Angeles, Calif 

54.6 

62.1 

66.8 

55.9 

50.8 

51.2 

55.7 

6a2 

56. 6 

54.1 

53.4 

58.1 

58.6 

Sacramento, Calif 

45,8 

44-2 

48.8 

46.3 

43.6 

42.4 

47.5 

46.2 

46.8 

46.2 

40.6 

43. 8 

45.1 

San Diego, Oalif, 

54,3 

50.6 

66.3 

55.2 

52, 6 

51. 6 

54. 4 

60. 6 

64. 6 

63 6 

62 5 

56 3 

56.2 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

49.9 

47.4 

61.5 

50.8 

47.0 

47.6 

62.7 

• 

61.2 

62.2 

49.5 

40^8 

4a 1 

502 


^ Normals aro based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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TABi.n 780. — Te^nperature: Monthly normal^ and mean iemperuture at selected 
points in the United States, — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

tor 

Feb, 

Febniary monthly mean temperature 

19X3 

1914 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 : 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Oroenviilo, Me 

Boston, Ma«s 

Buffalo, N. y 

Canton, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 

Bittsburgb, Fa 

Scranton, ra.- 

Washington, D. C.... 

LyncUbura, Va 

Norfolk, va 

Farkersburgj W. Va-- 

Charlotte, N. C 

Charleston, 8. 0 

Atlanta, Ga---— 

ThomasvlUe, Oa 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Miami, Fla — 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio- 

Evansville, lad 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Chicago, 111 

Peoria, 111.- 

Grand Rapids, Mioh, 

Marauette, Mich 

Madison, Wls. 

Duluth. Minn, 

8t. Paul. Minn 

Des Memos, lowa.... 

Dubuque, Iowa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

BismarckrN. Dek,— 
Devils Lake, N. Dak, 

Pierre, 8, Dak- 

North Platte, Nebf— 
Omaha, Nebr.---— — 
Concordia, Kans--— 
Dodge City, Kaas.— 

lola, Kans 

Memphis, Term 

Nashville, Tenn 

Birmingham, Ala— ... 

Mobile. Ala 

New Orleans, La - - - 

Shreveport 

Amarillo, Tex.,—— 
Brownsville, Tex,.— 
El P^, Tex— I— 
Port Worth, Tex . - . . . 

Galveston, Tex 

^n Antonio. Tex 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Little Rook, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

ISIalisp^l, Mont 

Ctojnne^yo. 

Shwidan/Wyo* 

Pueblo, Colo— 
Santa Fe, N. Mex— . 

Phoenix, 

Modena, vm 

Salt L^e City, Utah . , 
WinhamuccB, Nev- — 

Bo^, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash i 

Waha Walla, Wash— 1 
Portland, Oreg i 

Presno, Oalif— *-4-, 

Los Antgeles, Oafif* 

Saer^nto, Ohl^ : 

tt 

12.4 
28.8 

24.3 
18.0 

30.7 

32.3 

25.5 

85.8 

40.8 

42.7 

34.2 

43.9 

82.4 

45.3 

65.0 

68.0 
; 08.8 

82.8 

27.4 

80.3 

31.1 

27.4 
t 25.9 

25.6 

1 16.3 

10.1 

1 11.4 

16.8 

1 23,7 
22.2 

84.6 

85.2 

10.3 
4.8 

18.6 
26.6 
26.8 

29.8 

33.2 

82.2 
44.3 

41.6 

48.0 

66.2 i 

87. 3 ^ 

60.9 
sai 

62.6 

49.0 

48.3 
66.8 
66.4: 

39.6 

44.9 

13.6 

23.3 

27.3 

22.4 
SZ9 
33. ll 
66, li 
31. Oi 
33.8 i 

33.6 
34.8 ! 
41.11 
37. li 

42.1 i 

43. 4 

47.2 
'6tl 
66,1 
60.1 
6f.l 
612 

0 

10.4 

27.7 
22.2 

13.1 
82.0 

28.8 

26.4 

36.6 

40.2 

43.0 

32.2 

44.4 

64.0 

45.4 

64.0 

68.4 

70.8 

32.0 

24.4 

33. 6 

27.4 

24.8 

24.4 

21.0 
n.i 

15.6 
6.6 

12.9 

22.4 

20.4 

31.9 

31.0 

13.0 
4.1 

18.6 
20.6 

23.6 

25.4 

24.8 

27.8 

42.0 

39.6 

46.0 

64.0 

54.6 

47.4 

31.6 

69.6 

46.7 

43.8 

65.0 
610 
314 
42.4! 

13.7 

17.0 
116 
110 

24.6 

29. 2 i 
611 i 

27.6 j 

31. 8 i 

31. 6 i 

31.3 = 

40.0 

29.8 

39.7 

40.4 

44.6 

60. 6 i 

63.8 

60.0 

63.4 
614 

6 

5.9 

118 

16.9 

8.3 

25.6 

24.8 

19.8 

30.1 

35.2 

38.6 

27.6 

89.6 

48.6 

43.1 

61.4 

65.3 

67.4 

27.4 

19.8 

29.9 
21,8 

20.2 

19.8 

15.8 

11.6 
111 

17 

8.0 

19.7 

15.8 

27.4 

31.2 
6.8 

-8.6 

10.4 

23.3 

21.4 
26.6 
80.0 

30.0 

40.2 

38.0 

44.4 
610 

63.2 

46.4 

38.2 
618 

49.0 

44.3 
618 
53.2 

38.7 

41.8 
7,6 

213 

25. 6 

20.6 
310 
316 

55. 1 
816 
34. 6 i 

86.4 

36.0 
413 

36. 8 i 
414; 
4i5' 
47.0! 
612 
51 4 i 
51. li 
57.4; 

54.0 

0 ' 

20.4 

83.2 

29.6 
20.8 
86.0 
80.8 

33.2 
88.8 
412 

45.4 

39.7 

45.7 
61.6 

46.8 
618 

65.6 

40.1 

82.8 

41.2 

37.0 

84.6 

36.4 

81.1 

25.4 

27.7 
20.6 

25.5 

31.6 

80.2 

40.5 
39.$ 

20.6 

15.4 

23.4 

29.7 
81.0 

35.1 

39.0 

89.6 

46.0 

44.0 

47.8 

63.3 

66.2 

61.4 

41.4 

64.3 

47.8 
612 

66.9 

68.4 
418 

46.4 

16.6 

28.4 

31.2 
£16 

36.6 
314 
518 

31.8 

38.2 

37.6 

40.8 

44.6 
410 
414 

45. 0 

48.4 
512 

54.7 

51.0 
;6i4' 

5118 

1 0 

11.9 

I 26.5 1 
* 18. 9 i 
! 11.6 

27.8 j 

20.8 1 

23.6 
34.2 

38.8 
41.1 

30.0 

43.8 

62.0 

44.1 
64.4 

67.2 

66.7 

29.6 

23.0 

34. 3 

28.0 
26.0 
24.4: 
21.1 

13.9 

17.1 
7.0 

11.6 

21.3 

20.1 
818 

84.0 

11.8 
3.2 

19.2 
28.8 

23.6 

28.2 

34.9 : 
312 
415 

39.1 

45.6 

53.0 i 
66.6; 

50.6 : 

43.5; 

04.8 ! 

63.4 i 

48.8 = 

58.3 ] 
51 6 i 

39.3] 

44.0 

14.2 

24.4 

31.8 
210 

86.0 

36.9 
59.6] 
86.1 
3i0 

37.4] 

38. 6 i 
41.91 
316 
M2\ 

48.8 

50.4 
.54.9 
■^.7 

53.8 
6&4 

55.8 

0 

9.1 
26.8 
18.0 
9.6 
28.5 j 

27.0 1 

24.1 i 
318 I 
86.9. 
88 8; 
80.8 
419 

50.8 

44.4 

63.2 , 

66.8 

64.8 

29.0 

21.8 1 

82.5 i 

25. 1 j 

19.8 j 

20.8 i 

17.4 i 
6,4 

11.1 
1.8| 
8.2 

19.2 

14.2 

30.4 
33. Oi 

1.8 

-3.8 

10.4 

26.8 

21. 6 
28.6 
311 

31.8 

43.2 

39.8 

47.8 

64.4 

68.8 
61.6 

40.6 

66.3 
,48.8 
49.9 
57.2 
57.61 

89.1 

44.8 
6.8 

210 

27.2 
20.5; 
35.4: 
318 

53.8 

26.2 

28.6 
28. 9 1 

30.5 
39. 3 i 

36.9 

41.5 
4t2 
442 
5L4: 
55.3, 
50.0^ 
547 
519 

0 

10.2 

26.9 

23.1 
16.6 

30.0 
317 
26.8 
36.8 

41.2 

43.7 1 

36.8 
48.6 1 
55.2! 

50.8 1 
60.5 
618 

70.4 
34 6 

28.2 

37.3 

31.9 

27.2 

27.9 
214 
118 

19. 5 
10.8 

17.4 

26.4 

23.0 

35. 6 
37. « 
142 

8,8 

20.2 

29.1 

27.5 
316 

37.6 

34.8 

48.8 
44 7 
616 

69.4 

63.0 

66.1 
440 
65.2 
,61.8 
610 

67.0 

66.6 

43.1 

48.0 

17.8 

21.7 

29.4 

23.1 

87.4 

35.8 
55.2 
348 
3L7 
311 

36.0 

40.0 i 

38.7 
41.6 
414 
47. Oi 

66.4 

55.1 

51.8 

0 

ia2 

316 

28.8 

21.8; 

34.4 

33.6 
813 

37.2 

89.8 

42.6 

36.8 
418 

61.6 
44 4 

63.8 

67.6 

65.6 
34.4 

31.3 
37.7, 

83.2 
30. 5 1 

50.8 : 

28.6 

23.3 

23.7 

13.8 

17.0 
26.6 

25.7 

86.7 

36.8 

10.0 
3.6 

14 0 

23.6 

27.8 

30.9 

31.0 

35.1 

44.6 
41.2; 
46.0 

63.6 

66.6 

49.6 
, 37.9 

616 

46.0 

47.3 

65.4 

63.0 

40.2 

45.0 
14 9 

23.0 

25.6 

21.6 
30.9 

27.2 

4.2 

^.4 
84 2. 
3l4 

35. 8 

40.8 

31.0 
416 

43.2 
4T.8 
4f.5 

11*4 

lie 

0 

16.0 

27.6 
19,9 
15.4 

28.3 
28.2 

24.8 
317 

35.4 

38.0 
311 

39.8 

48.2 

41.8 

60.6 

63.9 ; 

64.2 

30.6 

24.6 

3.5. 0 

29.2 1 

25.8 ; 

27.6 

21.2 

16.6 

18.4 
114 

16.5 

25.3 
121.1 

84 8 
86.9; 
17.2 
8.0 : 
26.1 

29.6 

28.9 

33.9 

35.1 
36.8 

43.6 

39.4 

44.6 

63.2 

66.6 
61»8 

40.6 

65.4 

63.4 

60.4 
618 

67.7 

42.2 

46.2 

21.8 
26.9 
26.8 

27.0 
84$ 

37.6 

57.6 i 
81.8 
$7.4 
346 

85.4 
40.$ 

37.1 
412 

41.2 
440 
512 

67.6 

50.4 
66.8 
51$ 

0 

10.3 
816 

29.4 
20.9 

34.2 1 

85.6 1 

31.6 

39.0 

41.4 

45.0 

38.2 

45.6 

63.6 

48.1 

68.4 

69.6 
68.8 

37.0 

32.1 

40.0 

86.2 

33.4 1 

34.4 

80.0 

23.5 

26.4 

19.0 

23.8 

33.2 

29.8 
411 
414 
21$ 

16.4 
313 
343 

35.8 

39.6 

38.7 

41.8 

47.6 

46.1 
60,0 
56.0* 

60.2 

63.6 

41.6 

63.8 

49.4 
510 

58.0 

58.4 

44.2 

49.0 

28.8 

80.2 

39.2 

31.9 

88.2 

34.8 

57.6 
8Ae 

36.8 
36.8 
35.3 
419 

40.7 

45.2 

3.4" 

41$ 

.51.5 

^7.4 

00.9 

66.2 
519 

0 

14.8 
310 

27.1 ' 

20.1 

34.2 

36.2 
3L5 

38.6 
410 

44.8 i 

38.4 j 

48.4 

56.4 
60.1 

61.2 
610 

70.3 

36.0 

31. 7 

38.9 

83.4 

29.4 

29.9 

27.5 

17.0 

20.3 

7.6 

11.0 

26.4 
118 
$6.4 
38.2 

12 

-0:4 

9.6 

24.3 

24.8 

31.0 
310 

36.4 

47.2 

46.0 
518 

69.4 
617 

64.0 

40.8 

66.7 

60.6 
616 

59.9 

68.2 
418 

48.2 
0.4 

15.4' 

23.9 

11.4 

33.2 
312 
614 

29.0 

29.8 

26.9 

31.9 

39.4 
.33.4, 

39.9 
4L2 

46.0 
49.6! 
51f 

617: 

6a2; 

Q 

7.3 

23.4 

20.7 

9.2 

26.4 

27.4 

23.0 
316 

37.8 

39.2 

31.2 
412 

60.3 

43.7 ; 

55.6 

68.0 ; 

69.8 

28. 3 

23.8 
316 
26.0 
218 
28.2 

19.6 
114 
15.0' 

5.4 
9.8 

214 

18.3 
80.4; 
310 

7.2 
lOi 

18.7 
26:2 
26.6 

30.0 
310 
312 

41.0 

38.6 

46.8 

63.6 

67.0 
4&4 

36.8 
616 

46.2 

46.4 

66.3 
510 
3&0 
414 

13.6 

17.0 
23,0. 

18.8 

29.6 
312 

55.3 
210 

26.6 

27.7 
8Q.7 
37,3, 

20.8 
37.4: 
41,8 
147 

0 

10! 0 
26.6 

21.4 
10.0 

29.6 

29.3 

26.7 

34.2 

37.8 

40.5 

33.4 

40.6 

49.5 

42.2 
510 
616 
610 

31.6 

25.4 

85.6 

30.5 

25.5 
28.0 

24.0 

21.0 

23.2 

17.7 

21.2 

27.2 

25.7 

36.6 
m4 
216 
.16,4. 
244 
814. 

29.8 
312 
36;o 

36.0 
418 

35.8 

46.2 
614 

66.2 

40.0 

40.6 
610. 

48.9 
47*4 
55*6 
514 

40.7 
411. 
214 
810 
31*6 
211 

38.8 

tt 

37.3 

39^2 

41*0 

4A4 

48^4 

p 


1 Normals are based on records of 30 or more yieaas of obsetyaUons* 
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Table 780. — Temperature: Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States j 1918-19^4 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

March monthly mean temperature 

for 

Mar. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

GrWvill^ Me 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

0 

23.5 

35.6 

31.1 

27.7 

39.1 
39.6 

36.2 

0 

28,0 

42.4 

34.8 

31.8 
46.1 

43.4 
42.0 

0 

25.2 

36.7 

30.1 
26.0 
35.6 

36.8 

34.1 

o 

23.2 

35.8 

27.8 

26.2 
36.0 
33.2 
31.6 

o 

18.8 

30.6 

27.1 

19.0 

32.2 

34.1 
28.9 

0 

25.0 

37.2 

33.2 

28.4 

39.2 
40.6 

36.4 

0 

23.3 

36.7 
34 7 

28.4 

41.8 
44 6 
39.6 

0 

28.7 

40.8 
35.5 

29.8 

43.0 
42 2 

39.1 

0 

27.6 

39.2 
36.0 

30.7 
40.4 
42.6 

38.2 

0 

32 2 

46.2 

41.6 

37.3 
60.0 

50.7 

45.8 

0 

28.6 

39.8 

36.2 

32.0 

41.2 

43.0 
38.7 

o 

17.6 
83.9 

29.2 

20.6 

38.3 
38.6 
34.2 

0 

27.0 
37.4 

31.2 
288 

39.3 

37.0 
35.8 

Washington, D. 0 

42.6 

49.0 

39.4 

38.8 

37.9 

43.4 

48.4 

46.4 

45.6 

65.5 

45.4 

45.4 

426 

Lynchburg, Va 

47.3 

6a2 

42,6 

41.2 

44.6 

46.6 

62.3 

49.4 

47.4 

67.1 

48.8 

47.9 

45.6 

Norfolk, Va 

48.2 

54.7 

42.4 

42.4 

44.1 

47.2 

62.6 

60.4 

60.0 

68.1 

61.2 

49.6 

46.8 

Parkersburg, W. Va— 

42.8 

46.0 

38.9 

36.4 

39.4 

42.2 

47.8 

44 6 

45.2 

53.3 

46.7 

421 

40.0 

Charlotte, N. C 

60.4 

53.6 

46.2 

43.1 

49.8 

! 50.3 

65.8 

52.0 

49.8 

69.6 

53.2 

62 6 

486 

Charleston, S. C 

57.4 

60.0 

51,2 

49.6 

65.2 

69.4 

62.0 

59.6 

! 64.6 

65,1 

59.0 

59.0 

54.0 

Atlanta, Ga 

62.0 

53.0 

48.6 

43.6 

60.7 

62.6 

69.2 

64 0 

! 49.6 

61.1 

63.6 

521 

489 

Thomasville, Ga 

60.2 

61.4 

55.8 

52.2 

68.2 

62.8 

65.0 

63.0 

57.4 

68.2 

62.0 

61.0 

66.4 

Jacksonville, Fla 

62.6 

64.8 

67.7 

65.8 

69,6 

i 65.6 

67.6 

63.8 

69.6 

70.0 

64.8 

64.6 

58.2 

Miami, Fla 

72.0 

75.4 

65.4 

63.0 

65.8 

72.4 

72.4 

71.7 

67.6 

73.8 

72 8 

73.8 

66.8 

Cincmhati, Ohio 

40.9 

44.8 

40.6 

37,5 

38.9 

43.0 

1 47.6 

43.7 

44.0 

52 4 

44.8 

40.4 

37.7 

Cleveland, Ohio 

34.6 

38.0 

34.0 

30.4 

30.1 

37.3 

40.2 

37.1 

40.0 

45.6 

38.8 

34.8 

33.0 

Evansville, Ind 

45.9 

44.4 

42.0 

39.0 

43.6 

47,2 

62.2 

47.7 

46.6 

65.6 

48.6 

43.0 

40.0 

Indianapolis, Ind 

40,0 

39.4 

37.7 

35.5 

37.9 

41.6 

47.4 

42.6 

42 3 

49.9 

43.6 

38.2 

35.6 

Chicago, 111 

36.3 

35.2 

35.7 

34.8 

34.6 

38.8 

42.2 

38.6 

40.2 

[ 45.8 

39.4 

33.0 

34.6 

Peoria, HI 

37.0 

35.4 

36. 8 

34.1 

37.4 

40.0 

45.6 

40.8 

41.5 

47.3 

41.2 

34.2 

348 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

33.0 

32. S 

32.0 

31.4 

2S.8 

35.0 

38.4 

35.4 

36.1 

41.0 

86.7 

28.7 

322 

MarQuette, Mich 

24.8 

21.9 

25.0 

26.6 

19.6 

25.3 

31.7 

! 28.6 

28.0 

28.4 

29.8 

17.8 

27.7 

Madison, Wis 

Duluth, Minn 

St. Paul, Minn 

30.6 

29.6 

30.4 

29,6 

28.6 

31.8 

37.9 

33.2 

34.0 

37.4 

84.1 

24.7 

29.0 

23.7 

17.0 

23.2 

25,0 

18.9 

23.2 

31.4 

23.9 

25.3 

24.6 

26.2 

13.6 

25.3 

29.1 

26.0 

30.8 

28.0 

26.2 

27.3 

38.3 

30.6 

30.6 

33.7 

32 3 

21.0 

30.4 

Des Moines, Iowa 

36,9 

34.4 

37.2 

31.2 

37.6 

37.6 

45.0 

89.0 

89.8 

44.2 

40.6 

31,6 

33.2 

• DubuQue, Iowa 

34,0 

32.8 

34.6 

32,0 

33.6 

84 8 

41.6 

36.6 

37.2 

41.2 

37.4 

27.6 

320 

St, Louis, Mo — 

43.8 

42.1 

43.5 

38.5 

45.0 

46.6 

62.6 

47.1 

46.6 

64.0 

46.2 

41.4 

39.8 

Springfield, Mo 

45.2 

41.3 

44.0 

36,1 

47.8 

47.0 

62.6 

48.4 

46.6 

62 8 

46.2 

41.6 

; 383 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

24.2 

20.8 

27.6 

24.0 

24 7 

24.3 

36.6 

19.1 

26.0 

27.8 

27.3 

21.4 

! 26.8 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

18,5 

13.2 

23.0 

23.8 

17.0 

21.8 

34 2 

14 4 

19.1 

21.0 

26.6 

12 4 

I 242 

Pierre, S. Dak 

31.5 

27.0 

32.3 

20.8 

34 6 

29.6 

42.7 

29.4 

32 0 

38.0 

33.8 

29.4 

29.2 

North Platte, Nebr... 

86.6 

32.8 

38.3 

26.8 

43.0 

33.0 

45.4 

87.0 

87.9 

43.4 

38.8 

34.2 

29.0 

Omaha, Nebr 

37.0 

85.0 

37.4 

30.0 

39.5 

38.6 

47.1 

40.6 

41.6 

45.6 

40.6 

32 7 

33.8 

Concordia, Kans 

41.0 

38.6 

41.3 

30.6 

445 

41.6 

48.4 

42 0 

44.8 

47.6 

41.8 

37.9 

35.2 

Dodge City, Kans — 

42.8 

40.0 

43.7 

32.6 

48.1 

41.8 

49.4 

43.8 

45.0 

49.1 

41.0 

40.0 

33.6 

lola, Kans 

42.4 1 

39.8 

45.4 

34.6 

47,1 

45.8 

61.0 

47.8 

46.4 

621 

45.6 

41.7 

39.0 

Memphis, Tenn 

62.3 

51.0 

49.3 

42.7 

62.0 

63.6 

68.1 

63.6 

61,8 

61.4 

62 9 

49.8 

46.0 

Nashville, Tenn 

49.2 

48.8 

46.0 

41.3 

47.2 

49.9 

66.3 

60.4 

48.6 

69.0 

61.3 

47.6 

43.6 

Birmingham, Ala 

65.4 

64.0 

50.1 

45.4 

62.8 

66.2 

61.8 

65.5 

62 1 

64.0 

65.4 

64.0 

60.2 

Mobile, Ala 

60.0 

60. 2 

65.1 

62.4 

69.9 

63.4 

65.9 

61.6 

67.8 

66.8 

60.2 

68.8 

66.0 

New Orleans La 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

62.8 

61.3 

67.6 

65.0 

63.8 

66.1 

68.9 

64.0 

eas 

70.6 

62.5 

61.6 

68.? 

68.3* 

64.2 

56.0 

47.2 

60.6 

68.4 

62.6 

68.2 

66.9 

66.7 

61^1 

66.0 

63.8 

46.9 

43.3 

47.3 

37.2 

63.7 

46.2 

62.6 

46.4 

47.2 

62 0 

45.3 

42 8 

389 

Brownsville, Tex 

68.2 

66.2 

63.4 

69.0 

71.4 

69.6 

71.2 

69.2 

66.4 

74.3 

68.7 

65.0 

66,6 

El Paso, Tex 

65.8 

62.0 

63.1 

49.3 

60.4 

63.3 

66.2 

64.6 

63.6 

69.3 

63.6 

51.2 

61.6 

Fort Worth, Tex 

67.7 

63.2 

65.6 

46.8 

62.4 

68.3 

62,2 

66.1 

66.4 

63.4 

66.4 

63.6 

60.8 

Galveston, Tex 

62.4 

69.4 

67.2 

63.8 

66.8 

63.3 

66.6 

60.7 

60.0 

68.0 

61.6 

69.6 

688 

San Antonio, Tex 

62.8 

59.4 

68.8 

53.2 

68.6 

63.6 

66.6 

61.0 

60.4 

67.0 

61.0 

68.6 

586 

Oklahoma City,Okla- 

60.0 

44.2 

60.0 

38.4 

64.4 

61.0 

66.8 

61.0 

60. 1 

66.6 

49.0 

46.2 

41.8 

Little Rock, Ark 

63.0 

61.4 

61.0 

43.2 

64.8 

640 

68.8 

63.8 

63.0 

61.3 

62.4 

49.6 

47.3 

Havre, Mont 

27.1 

21.6 

33.8 

24.9 

34 0 

22.0 

36.6 

17.4 

27.6 

28.6 

26.8 

30.6 

28.0 

Kalispell, Mont 

32.9 

26.6 

36.4 

37.1 

36. 4 

26.2 

36.1 

32 8 

31.2 

33.3 

29.9 

32 6 

341 

Cheyenne^W yo 

Sheridan, wyo 

Pueblo, Colo 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

33.1 

30.8 

34.0 

27.6 

38.6 

25.6 

40.8 

33.7 

31.6 

37.6 

33.8 

28.2 

21.6 

32.7 

25.0 

34.6 

30.2 

38.0 

24 0 

37.4 

33.0 

30.4 

85.6 

32 2 

28.9 

282 

41.6 

39.7 

41,2 

86.0 

48.5 

37.6 

46.8 

41.6 

40.6 

47.0 

41.6 

37.0 

31.8 

39.7 

36.0 

39.4 

36.8 

43.6 

36.6 

42.8 

37.6 

37.4 

42 6 

36.4 

34.6 

33.7 

Phoenix, Aria 

60.7 

66.7 

63.6 

68.6 

64.0 

66.2 

62.4 

57.6 

68.4 

64.7 

57.0 

68.9 

66.6 

Modena, Utah 

88.2 

36.2 

41.8 

39.8 

42.6 

31.0 

40.6 

36.8 

36.3 

42.0 

36.4 

34.8 

30.6 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

41.7 

88.2 

45.0 

46.1 

46.3 

33.0 

45.4 

42 6 

39.2 

46.2 

36.8 

37.0 

386 

Winnemucca, Nev 

40.0 

37.4 

44.6 

43.2 

44 2 

32.8 

42.2 

39.2 

88.6 

43.8 

33,9 

37.6 

35.7 

Boise, Idaho 

42,7 

38.9 

46.0 

47.2 

46.0 

33.2 

46.6 

42.8 

40.8 

45.2 

38.8 

40.6 

39.0 

Seattle, Wash 

44.9 

41.9 

47.6 

60.0 

444 

41.0 

44.0 

44.7 

44.4 

44.6 

41.6 

44.0 

444 

Walla Walla, Wash 

46.1 

42.1 

49.4 

49.7 

47.7 

39.8 

49.0 

46.8 

45.2 

47.2 

43.2 

46.6 

444 

Portland, Oreg 

46.9 

44,6 

61.1 

62.6 

47.0 

42.6 

46.7 

48.2 

46.8 

48,0 

43.3 

47.2 

46.8 

Rosebur^ Oreg 

Eureka, Calif- _ 

47.1 

45.6 

61.8 

51.6 

48.4 

42.6 

48.0 

47.4 

44.8 

48.4 

46.2 

47,2 

45.6 

48.3 

45.6 

49.3 

62.1 

48.6 

43.8 

48.5 

47.6 

47.0 

49.8 

47.1 

47,4 

46.6 

IFresno, O^f 

65.0 

54.8 

68.9 

68.4 

67.4 

81.3 

66.4 

62 7 

62 7 

66.8 

62,6 

56.8 

644 

Los Angles, Calif 

67.5 

67.8 

63.0 

61.4 

62.0 

66.7 

69.1 

66.6 

66.8 

69.4 

66.6 

61.0 

66.4 

Sacramento, Calif— „ 

64.3 

62.6 

68.1 

67.4 

66.6 

60.8 

63.6 

61.2 

6L0 

65.0 

50.8 

66.4 

628 

San Diego, Oallf. 

Ban Pranoisoo, Calif.. 

66.7 

56.1 

61.4 

69.4 

69.2 

54 6 

68.6 

66.0 

66.6 

67.5 

64.6 

58.4 

686 

54.2 

62.6 

68.4 

67.9 

66.6 

61,7 

649 

62 6 

62 6 

64,6 

62 4 

66.8 

545 


i Normals are based on records of 30 or mcare years of observations. 
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Table 780 .— Monthly normal i and mean iemperaiure at selected 
points in the United States^ 1913-19S4 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

April 

April monthly mean temperature 



1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Greenville, Mo 

0 

36.4 

0 

39 . 6 

0 

31,5 

0 

40.8 

0 

29.2 

0 

3.5.1 

0 

39.7 

0 

36.4 

0 

38.0 

0 

43.0 

0 

39.4 

0 

319 

0 

35.6 

Boston, Mass 

48.4 

48. 0 

45.3 

60.8 

45.6 

44.0 

47,81 

46.8 

46.0 

61.8 

48.7 

48.2 

47.2 

BulTaIo,N. Y 

42. S 

46.0 

40.2 

46.8 

42.8 

40.4 

42.4 

42.6 

30.8 

61.3 

418 

40,4 

41.1 

Canton, N. Y 

42.6 

46, 4 

39 . 6 

60.0 

43.8 

40.6 

42.3 

39.3 

40.2 

48.6 

43,6 

39.6 

40.5 

Trenton, N. J 

49.8 

62.6 

48.6 

64.9 

48.8 

49.1 

60.1 

49.9 

47.8 

66.6 

61.6 

60.2 

49.4 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

61.2 

61.6 

49.4 

66.6 

49.2 

49.6 

49.3 

61.0 

47.0 

56.9 

62. G 

49,8 

49,8 

Scranton, Pa 

47.9 

61.2 

; 46. 2 

63.9 

47.2 

47.6 

48.1 i 

47.9 

45.4 

65.6 

48.6 

48.3 

46.2 

Washington, D. C-.- 

53.3 

65.6 

63.6 

69.4 

68.4 

64.2 

63.2 

53.8 

62.6 

59.2 

65.6 

53.6 

51.6 

Lynchburg, Va 

67.3 

67.4 

56.7 

69.8 

64.7 

67.4 

63.3 

66 . C 

54.3 

69.1 

67.8 

56.8 

61,1 

Nortolk, Va 

66.8 

a 6 

65.8 

00.2 

66.4 

67.6 

66.4! 

66.9 

67.3 

61.2 

59.7 

67.2 

66.4 

Parkersburg, W, Va.. 

63.4 

63. 0 

63,9 

67.3 

62.6 

62.6 

61.6 

62.9 

60.8 

67,6 

66.2 

62.6 

53.6 

Charlotte, M.C 

60.8 

60.2 

60.6 

01.8 

69.0 

C2.3 

67.4 

60.0 

57.8 

61.6 

61.0 

59.0 

58. S 

Charleston, S. C 

64.6 

62. 6 

65. 2 

63.3 

64.0 

67.2 

63.5 

64.4 

810 

66.3 

68.2 

614 

64.0 

Atlanta, Ga 

Thoimrsville, Ga 

61.0 

69.4 

61.8 

64.4 

60.0 

63.7 

67.9 

61.7 

68.6 

61.0 

62.8 

60.2 

69.2. 

66.7 

65. 1 

08.6 

00.4 

65. 9 

68.1 

616 

66 . 4 

68.4 

66.4 

69.8 

67.7 

67.4 

Jacksonvillo, Pla 

68.7 

67.3 

70.1 

66.9 

67.0 

69.6 

67.0 

67.3 

68.8 

67.8 

71.4 

69*2 

67.7 

Miami, Flu 

74.2 

71.6 

74.6 

69.6 

70.2 1 

72.0 

73.6 

72.6 

75.0 

710 

75.8 

719 

716 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

62.4 

64.0 

63.9 

68.4 

61. 6 1 

61.2 

60.9 

62.6 

48.0 

66.2 

65.6 

61.7 

53.8 

Cleveland, Ohio 

46.2 

47.4 

45. 4 

61.8 

45.9 

45.4 

45.8 

47.0 

42.6 

53. 0 

48.6 

46.8 

45.3 

Evansville, Ind 

66 . 7 

65.7 

66.4 

61.9 

64.2 

65.9 

63.0 

57.6 

62.8 

68.8 

69.2 

66.9 

68.4 

Indianapolis, Ind 

62.1 

62.0 

61.9 

68.0 

60.5 

49.2 

48.9 

62.2 

48.8 

65.8 

512 

49.9 

63.4 

Chicago, 111 

Pooriii, 111 

47.7 

48.8 

48.3 

56. 3 

48.0 

44.8 

410 

48.0 

43.0 

612 

48.7 

46.6 

49.0 

60. 0 

61.7 

61.2 

58.8 

49.8 

47.4 

45.8 

51.3 

412 

613 

52.6 I 

49.4 

63.6 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

46.2 

48.3 

45. 0 

63. 8 

46. 7 

43.1 

410 

45.6 

41, 1 

62.6 1 

48.0 

46.0 

45.6 

Marquette, Mich 

Madison, WMs 

Duluth, Minn 

St. Paul. Minn 

37 . 8 

41.2 

36.1 

47.4 

38.4 

33.4 

37.6 

39.2 

32.9 

44. 6 i 

37.9 

36.6 

36.6 

46.4 

47.2 

45. 1 

64.0 

45. 3 

42.4 

41. 6 

45.8 

40.4 

50.6 1 

46.8 

44.0 

45.2 

37.0 

40.4 

33.6 

45. 4 

38.0 

33.2 

36.3 ! 

39.2 

31.6 

40.8 

37.2 

37.5 

3&6 

46.6 

49. 2 

44.4 

56.8 

43.8 

42.2 

43.6 

45.5 

38.8 

60.4 

46.2 

43.7 

43.6 

Des Moines, Iowa 

60, 1 

62.0 

60.4 

69,4 

48.6 

46.8 

46.8 

49.3 

43.9 

62.8 

50.8 

60.2 

52.3 

Dubuque, Iowa 

48.0 

61.0 

48.6 

57.7 

48.2 

46.4 

44.2 

49.0 

42.8 

62.2 

48.8 

47.0 

49.4 

St. Louis, Mo 

65.8 

66.1 

60.4 

63.2 

64.4 

68.7 

61.1 

67.6 

51.2 

68.1 

58.2 

56.0 

58.4 

Springfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak.... 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

66.0 

66.7 

64.8 

61.8 

62.8 

64.0 

61.8 

56.4 

51.0 

66.6 

67.6 

65,2 

5a2 

42.1 

48.1 

43.1 

61.6 

41.0 

38.6 

43.0 

43.4 i 

316 

43.4 

44:8 

41.1 

41.0 

38.2 

45.6 

37.4 

48,3 

87.8 

36.1 

4L2 

40.5 

31.2 

39,2 

41.8 

37,4 

37.1 

Pierre, S. Dak 

46.8 

60.8 

47.4 

64.8 

44.6 

42.6 

46.2 

46.2 

88.1 

48.1 

49.2 

47.0 

4a 9 

North Platte, Nebr„. 

48.6 

61.0 

60.0 

66.0 

47.8 

44.8 

42.7 

47.5 

40.6 

48.6 

48.1 

48.1 

50.0 

Omaha, Nebr. 

61.2 

63.4 i 

61.8 

60.0 

49.6 

47.9 

47. 4 i 

49.1 

412 

64.2 

52.6 

61.2 

63.4 

Concordia, Kans 

63.5 

66.2 

64.2 

69. 6 i 

60.2 

61.0 

47 . 6 1 

51.0 

45,6 

54,6 

54.4 

53*7 

54.6 

Dodge City, Kans..,. 

63.6 

65.8 

64.2 

58. 8 

60.2 

61.4 

47.81 

52.6 

48.8 

63,8 

63.0 

64.1 

53.4 

lola, Fans 

64.2 

68.4 1 

66,0 

61,0 

62.6 

63.8 

61, 7 1 

65.8 

52.1 

66.2 

67.2 

56.6 

67.0 

Memphis, Tenn 

61.8 

61.2 

61,1 

05.9 

60.2 

61.7 

60.0! 

61.7 

69.4 

61.0 

610 

61.6 

62.0 

Nashville, Tenn 

69.0 

68.6 

68.6 

03.6 ! 

67,2 

69.7 

67.0! 

59.2 

66.2 

69.2 

61.6 

68.3 

59.3 

Birmingham, Ala 

63.3 

61.3 

62.8 

6f5 . 0 1 

61.2 

64.0 

60.4 

62.8 

61.2 

62.6 

66.2 

62.2 

62.0 

Mobile, Ala 

66.2 

66.6 

07.8 

66.6 1 

64.8 

66.6 

618 

65.6 

66.4 

66.8 

70.2 

67.8 

66.6 

New Orleans La 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

68.8 

67.6 

68.0 

68.8 

67.8 

68.2 

67.8 

08.1 

69.1 

68.2 

73.3 

69.7 

69.1 

66.8 

64.2 

04.7 

07.3 

63.6 

63., 8 

63.8 

66.2 

614 

63. 1 

67.8 

eao 

65,4 

66.8 

60.2 

66,0 

67.0 

62.9 

64.8 

63,2 

616 

: 61.0 

66. 0 

518 

66.0 

66.1 

Brownsville, Tex 

73.7 

69,3 

71.6 

71.4 

72,5 

74.4 

78.2 

713 

75.8 

714 

78.4 

76.7 

73.6 

El Paso. Tex, 

68.4 

60.6 

64.0 

62.7 

62.7 

62.3 

62.0 

66.0 

60.1' 

61.0 

61.6 

63.6 

6L4 

Port Worth, Tex 

66.0 

64.8 

63.2 

66.2 

62.8 

63.8 

63.4 

66,0 

i63.0 

62.8 

66.3 

66.0 

55.2 

Galveston, Tox 

68.7 

67.2 

66.7 

66.1 

67.0 

67.8 

68*3 

68.4 

,67.8 

67.4 

71.6 

69.4 

67.2 

San Antonio. Tex...... 

69.1 

66 . 9 

66,8 

67.6 

67. 6, 

69.0 

68*9 

68.4 

1 69.4 

67.6 

70.2 

69.2 

69.2 

Oklahoma City,01cla. 

69.8 

60.6 

68.0 

63.0 

66.4 

67.6 

66 . 0 , 

58.8 

1 66.2 

58.7 

60.0 

69,3 

6 ao 

Little Hock, Ark 

62.1 

61.8 

61.8 

06,6 

60.6 

61.2 

60.7 

61.8 

60.2 

60.4 

612 

62.4 

^6 

Havre, Mont 

43.7 

46.1 

44.9 

63.6' 

43.8 

30.4 

42.8 

47.2 

136.0 

43.1 

42.7 

43,2 

42.8 

Kalispell, Mont 

43,6 

42, ,9 

44.8 

49,2 

43.6 

39.6 

42.6 

46.4 

I 39.2 

42.1 

40.1 

42.6 

4 ao 

Cheyenne/Wyo 

40.9 

43.1 

40.2 

46.0 1 

40.2 

36.4 

318 

41.7 

31.6 

38.8 

38.2 

89.8 

39.4 

Sheridan, wyo 

43,4 

46.6 

43.2 

62.0 

43.2 

4a 1 

37.2 

48.2 

38.4 

43.0 

40,3 

40.2 

41. , 6 . 

Pueblo, Colo-.-- 

60,1 

60.8 

49,0 

63.4 ; 

48.6 

46.8 

46.8- 

50.8 

43.6 

48.0 

4a8 

61.0 

48.4 

Santa Pe,N.Mex..-. 

48.7 

47.2- 

48.0 

47. 7 i 

46.6 

46.1 

4A0 

48.0 

40.8 

43.4 

44^3 

46.6 

46.6 

Phoenix, Arix 

67.0 

67.2 

68.6 

66.4 

, 68.2 

612 

67.5 

89.2 

616 

66.1 

63,2 

66.6 

66.0 

Modena, Utah 

46.0 

45.3 

46.8 

48.2 

48.2 

42.6 

44.6 

49.0 

43.1 

43.0 

40.2 

44.4 

45.S 

Salt Lake City, Dtah- 

49,6 

61.0 

,61.8 

66.4 

61.6 

45.6 

47.6 

52.1 

44.0 

47.0 

414 

47,1 

49.6 

Winnemucca, Nev 

46.7 

46.6 

48.6 

50.4 

49.0 

414 

46.6 

48.8 

43.6 

46.1 

41.4 

46,2 

:4as 

Boise, Idaho 

60,4 

60.6 

61.2 

56.3 

61.4 

46.4 

48.8 

51.8 

46.4 

; 47.0 

45.0 

49.4 

4^8 

Seattle, Wash 

49.4 

49.0 

61.4 

52.6 

49.0 

46.8 

60.0 

49,6 

45.6 

47 , 6 

46,6 

5L.0 

* 4 ao 

Walla Walla, Wash-. J 

63,1 

68.2 

63.4 

66.9 

63.1 

49.0 

63.2 

610 

49.0 

6 a 2 

49.2 

1511 


Portland', Oreg 

61.8 

61.0 

63.8 

56.6 

63.0 

49.4 

62.8 

53.4 


60,8 

'#1 ■ 



Hoseburg, Oreg 

61,0 

60,3 

63,6 

64.4 

62,6 

60.0 

62.0 

58.0 

49.2: 




Eureka, Calif*.., 

49.9 

49:3 

61.9 

62.3 

6 a 2 

49.0 

60,7 

50,5 

4ao 

;,4S,,4 

4a I 

50.5 


Presno, Calif ■, 

60,2 

60.7 

60. 8 

, 6 a 0 

62.4 

69,3 

61.8 

62.4 

69.4 

'69.2 

! 57.4 

57,6 

59,3 


Los Angeles, Calif 

m, 4 

69.8 

62.8 

60.4 

62.4 

57.9 

61.7 

6a9 

58.8 

69.0 

.58. 1 

i'Oai 

Sacramento, Calif 

68.1 

68.0 

68.8 

68.3 

61.0 

57.8 

59.2 

^.8 

67.1 

67.6 

6a4 

i67.1 

oao 

San Diego, Calif... 
San Francisco, Calif.. 

68,6 

68.0 

61.4 

60.7 

60.2 

57.0 

80.4 

59.2 

67.6 

1 57.4 

, 66. 3 

60.0 

59.4 

! 66.0 

66,4 

6a2 

67.1 

67*6 

55.1 

67.2 

66.0 

519 

510 

( 5^5 

56. 1 

,57*4 


1 Normals are Based on records ofBO^or 
29283"— YBK 1924 77 
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Table 780. — Temp^rahire: Monthly normal^ and mean teynperaturc at selected 
points in the United /States, 1913-19 ?// — Coutinued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

]\Iay 

May monthly moan tcmperaliiro 

’ 1913 

: 1914 

1916 

1016 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1023 

1924 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Oroenvillo, I»E<i 

41). 5 

47.6 

52.1 

47.6 

49.9 

4.12 

51.4 

51.0 

50.0 

53. 4 

52. 0 

486 

47.2 

Bo.iton, Mass — - 

hi. 1 

55. 2 

no. 1 

5w. 6 

58. 6 

50.7 

63. 2 

69.1 

54.6 

' 5H.0 

01.4 

■ 57,0 

56.2 

j3ii%l0j N. y 

:M 6 

53,7 

64.2 

61.1 

52.8 

47.4 

' 68.0 

64,0 

53.2 

50. 8 

bO.2 

52.6 

483 

Canton, N. Y-- 

56.2 

52.8 

67.2 

60.7 

63.9 

46.8 

' 58. 2 

64.8 

■ 65. 0 

67. 0 

58.5 

51.1 

49.2 

Trpnton, N. JT 

6J 1 

60.8 

64.1 

58.4 

62.2 

54.6 

65.2 

62.0 

i 58. 0 

611. 3 

64.2 

> 60,6 

5.^2 

Kttsburgit, Pa 

62.4 

60.6 

,62.8 

58,0 

63.2 

54.6 

07.6 

60. S 

59. 0 

62,4 

65. 0 

<50.1 

55. 4 

Scranton, Pa 

: 59. 5 

57.6 

61.6 

516 

60.4 

51.6 

64.6 

60.0 

57. 2 

60. 1 

02.2 

= 581 

65,0 

Wnshington, I>. C — 

63 7 

64.4 

67,0 

62.6 

60.7 

69.6 

69.6 

64.6 

00.0 

62.3 

60.8 

i 6.1. 4 

60.0 

LriiclihW,Va 

67. 3 

66.0 

6fl. 4 

65.4 

69.0 

60.7 

70.0 

65,0 

61. S 

63. 2 

07.2 

1 68 8 

= 61.4 

Koj‘folk, Va 

66. 2 

67. 6 

6S.3 

66.0 

60.2 

62.4 

70 6 

67.9 

01.4 

03.0 

07.9 

1 05. 0 


Purkcisbiir^?, Va— 

6,}. 8 

63.4 

64.8 

61.6 

05.9 

57.6 

69.0 

610 

01.4 

04.2 

G0.0 

62.2 

‘ 67.7 

Charlotie, JSr. C 

6S,9 

69.9 

70.6 

69.3 

72.6 

63. 6 

72.3 

69.0 

05. 6 

66.0 

69.4 

06.2 

680 

Charleston, S.C 

72.7 

72.6 

V2. 5 

75.5 

74.4 

70.2 

73.2 

74.2 

■68.8 

70.5 

73.6 

70.7 

784 

AtJanta, Ga 

69. 9 

70.8 

71.2 

71.6 

72.6 

64.0 

72.2 

07.7 

67.1 

08.4 

09.0 

05.8 

65,8 

Thomasville, Ga 

71.0 

73.3 

= 75. 2 

77. S 

76.4 

70,3 

74.3 

72.7 

I 72.8 

72. 2 

75.3 

72.2 

71.0 

Jacksonville, Pla 

7.5.0 

74.3 

74.8 

77.8 

75.6 

73.1 

74.2 

74.8 

71.9 

72.9 

76.4 

72.3 

710 

Miami, Fla 

78. 0 

76.0 

77.6 

78.0 

76.7 

75.6 

76.2 

76.4 

= 76.2 

74.6 

77.2 

76.0 

! 77.7 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

63. 1 

65.8 

66.8 

60.2 

64.5 

56. 6 

68.8 

60.1 

' 60.8 

64.6 

66.8 

61.2 

67.2 

Cleveland, Ohio 

57.9 

57. 8 

60.0 

54.2 

6S.0 

51.2 

64.4 

56.4 

55.6 

59.8 

61.3 

515 

52.4 

Evansvilie, Ind 

6f^7 

67. 6 

■ 67.9 

66.2 

68.6 

60.4 

71.9 

63.8 

^ 66. 6 

08 1 

70.4 

64.8 

I60.2 

Indianapolis, Ind 

62.9 

63.7 

:65. 6 

59.7 

63.4 

; 56. 0 

68.8 

59.4 

01.0 

65.3 

67.5 

60.6 

1 580 

Chicago, 111 

5S. 5 

57.6 

62.3 

61 1 

69.3 

= 52.0 

017 

56.2 

‘ 55. 4 

61.7 

68 8 

54.4 

^H4 

Peoria, 111 

61.7 

62.4 

65. 0 

58.6 

61.4 

! 66. 6 

60. 4 

58.2 

00.8 

65. 1 

05.6 

01. 0 

55. 3 

Gmnd Rapids, ^^]eh-_ 

59.0 

57.4 

60. 0 

63 3 

57. 8 

! 51, 7 

;61.8 

56.4 

67. J 

62.2 

64.0 

66.8 

50. 7 

Mai'auotte, M ich 

49. « 

47.6 

i 64.4 

45.6 

48.7 

1 44.8 

50.8 

50.2 

! 60.4 

51.6 

54.9 

49.4 

[411 

MfidUon, Ivis 

57.6 

56. C 

60.3 

51.8 

;67.3 

• 52. 0 

' 01.0 

55. 2 

! 6G.6 

60.4 

08 6 

57.0 

51.2 

Duluth, Minn 

47.3 

46.2 

63.2 

44.2 

47.4 

46.0 

i 40.9 

60.5 

f 61.0 

' 60. :> 

61.4 

48 9 

45.8 

St. Paul, Mmn 

[57.9 

55.9 

59.0 

62.2 

56. 6 

64.8 

69.8 

68.0 

1 69.0 

69.8 

62.5 

58 6 

49.8 

Des Moines, Iowa — 

i 61.3 

61.3 

64 0 

-67,3 

= 61.7 

i57.3 

07.2 

69.8 

01.2 

05, 4 

64.3 

60.7 

55.7 

Dubuque, Iowa 

1 60. 3 

60. 2 

62.6 

54.8 

^60.0 

54,8 

Ot.9 

67.8 

68.8 

03.6 

b4.8 

00.0 

588 

St. Louis, Mo 

60. 9 

67.8 

69, 4 

64.6 

68.0 

60.6 

70.8 

63.0 

64.8 

6a 5 

09.4 

Oil 

59.4 

Springlleld. Mo 

04.6 

66.2 

66.6 

63.2 

65.8 

59.1 

68.6 

! 62. 0 

05. 0 

65.4 

06.4 

62.4 

57,7 

Bismarck, N. Dak — 

51.5 

6Z4 

55.0 

51.0 

62.8 

52.6 

54.2 

1 50.0 

64.8 

54.8 

57.0 

66.2 

49,2 

Devils L^e, N. Dak- 

52. 7 

50.2 

64.8 

60.7 

60.3 

61.0 

48.9 

^ 55. 7 

51.4 

64.2 

56.8 

516 

116 

Pien*e, S. Dak 

i 68.0 

56.1 

69,0 

53.6 

60.9 

64.8 

69.2 

t 68.4 

50.9 

5H.2 

60.3 

58 5 

582 

North Platte, Nebr— 

58. 7 

60.0 

69,8 

56.2 

58.2 

62.0 

61.6 

58.2 

67.8 

61.0 

69.5 

57.2 

582 

Omaha, Nebr 

62.4 

= 62.9 

64.4 

68 9 

63.0 

67.6 

67.8 

61.6 

01.7 

05,9 

016 

60.9 

55.7 

Concordia, Eans 

03.2 

: 65. S 

614 

60,0 

63,2 

67.6 

67.8 

61.1 

61.4 

65.8 

64.2 

60.2 

57.4 

Dodge C ity, JCans 

63. 5 

67. n 

62. 8 

69.4 

63. 6 

67.0 

67.0 

61.2 

61.6 

64.8 

686 

60.8 

57.0 

lola, Kans 

61.6 

[ 67. 0 

06.6 

62.4 

66.0 

68.8 

08.8 

63.3 

60.2 

! 67.0 

67.0 

686 

680 

Memphis, Teim 

70.6 

70.0 

70.6 

7l.2 

73.0 

64.2 

71.6 

67.0 

70.5 

70.7 

72.4 

680 

04.8 

Nashville, Toan 

68.2 

68.8 

6a2 

70.1 

70.5 

61.8 

71.0 

66.0 

67.0 

68.4 

69.9 

65.6 

62.4 

Birmingham, Ala 

71.1 

70.6 

76.6 

7a 1 

72.7 

65.0 

712 

fiao 

69.8 

71.0 

71.6 

68 0 

66.7 

Mobile, Ala 

73.9 

73.7 

74.8 

76.2 

70.4 

69.9 

74.6 

72.4 

75.1 

72.3 

74.1 

78 6 

71.0 

New Orieons, La 

75.4 

74.8 

75. 5 

77.4 i 

77.1 

72.2 

76.0 

74.0 

78.0 

74.3 

75.7 

718 

712 

Slu’eveport, La. 

73. 6 

72.0 ! 

72.6 

74.0 

73,8 

67.7 

75. 2 

70.1 

75. 2 

73.6 

75.3 

71.4 

086 

Amarillo, Tex 

(W.! 

68.2 

6Z2 

61. 5 

07.0 

68,2 

07. 5 

01. S 

04. 1 

65.4 

05.0 

68 8 

60.7 

Brownsville, Tex 

78.6 

74.7 ! 

71:. 7 

7a8 

SO. 3 

77. 0 

79.4 

80.2 

80.8 

7b. 2 

81.4 

80.6 

77.4 

El Paso, Tex 

71.5 

71.8 : 

71.2 

69. 6 i 

72.9 

GO. 6 

09.8 

72. 0 

73.1 

71.9 

780 

74.0 

72.2 

Fort AV^orth, Tex 

72.3 

73.6 1 

70.2 

72.7 

72.8 i 

60. 8 

75.2 

69.8 

73.4 

7a 4 

711 

78 4 

080 

Galveston, Tox 

74.8 

74.0 

74.6 

75. 5 ! 

75.0 ! 

71. G 

75.2 

73.0! 

70.6 

74.8 

77*8 

76.0 

72.9 

jSan Antonio, Tex i 

75.1 

75. 6 

74.4 i 

76.0 

76.1 i 

71. C 

75.1) 

714 i 

70.8 

75). 4 

77*0 

77.2 

71.0 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

67.7 

60.4 

65.8 

66.3 

69.3 

62.4 

71.0 

65.7 i 

68.6 

6a 0 

688 

683 

tiau 

Little Roek, Ark 

70.3 

70.0 

70.6 

70.4 ! 

72.2 i 

64.0 

74.1 

67.1 

71.0 

70.9 

71.6 

67.4 

06.0 

Havre, Mont-. — — 

63.4 

61.6 

54.7 

02.7 

49.4 

62.8 

53. G 

60.7 

63.7 

aas 

53.8 

66.4 

580 

Kalispell, JMcmt 

51.4 

50.9 

53. 0 

61.4 

47.1 

61.3 

48.3 

61.0 

48.0 

63.0 

60.4 

50.8! 

554 

Cheyenne, Wyo— — - 

60.3 

62.0 1 

61.1 

^6.4 

48.6 

43.0 

50.7 

61.2 

49.4 1 

50.4 

48 8 

50.3 

45.8 

Sheridan, Wyo 

50.7 

52.4 1 

62.4 

50.5 

49.0 

4a 3 

60.6 

64.8 

51.2 ! 

53.4 

62.4 

584 

498 

Pueblo* Colo - 

59.2 

62.4 1 

60.4 

66.6 

69.0 

63.2 

Cl. 2 

69.7 

60.2 1 

62.2 

50.4 

68 4 

56.3 

Santa Fe, K. Mex 

55.7 

68. 6 

66.2 

52.3 

65,6 

48.9 

55, 7 

5<>.0 

66.2 

56.0 

589 

55.8 

610 

Phoenix, Arix 

75.0 

73.8 

76.6 

70. S 

74.0 

69.0 

72 2 

76.9 

76.9 

73.6 

70.4 

77,6 

788 

Modena, Utah 

63.5 

54.4 

66.6 

50.8 

63.7 

48.0 

6i!o 

68.8 

54.4 

52.0 

53.2 

682 

67.3 

^It Lake City,Utah- 

67.4 

60,8 

62.4 

56.7 

64.8 

53.7 

56.4 

62.5 

57.8 

59.1 

57.6 

584 

.680 

Winnemueca, Nev 

53.9 

67.0 

69.4 

62.3 

60.3 

60.1 

61.6 

50.4 

54.2 

64.1 i 

514 

64.8 

686 

Boise* Idaho 

67.1 

69.0 

61.2 

56.0 

5^6 

55,0 

54.8 

50.3 

55.0 

67.2 1 

60.4 

588 

68.8 

Seattle, Wa^ 

54.5 

64.1 

67.3 

56.0 

52.0 

62.4 

62.4 

63.6 

51.6 

53.0 

64.5 

611 

67.4 

Walla w aBa, Wash 

59.6 

60.2 

62.2 

68.0 

66.8 

67.0 

56.8 

50.4 

57.9 

60.4 

59.0 

680 

66.4 

Portland, Oreg..* 

56.9 

67.6 

61.1 

57.7 

64.8 

64.6 

55.0 

67.2 

65.1 

57.1 

58.0 

67.0 

613 

Rosoburg, Oreg 

56.0 

67.4 

69.7 

6a4 

64.2 

54.5 

64.8 

57.0 

55.0 

65.9 

67-7 

1 67.0 

616 

Eureka, Calif- 

52.0 

62.4 

63.0 

63.6 

60.4 

50.0 

60.6 

62.1 

49.3 

50.S 

61.0 

6). 7 

62.4 

Presuo, Caltf- 

67.1 

68.4 

68.8 

63.0 

64.2 

62.4 

03,8 

60.8 

68.2 

6a G 

,680 

1 67.1 


Los Angeles, Calif 

62.2 

60.9 

60.3 

61,6 

61.3 

58.7 

63.2 

61.6 

62.1 

688 

OSLO 1 64.0 

04.8 

Se^mmentOj. 

63.3 

64.S 

62.8 

69.8 

61.4 

69.8 

61.8 

65.2 

65,0 

60.7 

689 

683 

68.5 

San Diego- Calif- 

60.8 

59.7 

66,2 

69.6 

60.8 

58.4 

60.8 

61.0 

60.8 

, 584 

60.3 

68 2 

(ilO 

Smi Frandsco^ OaHf— 

56.8 

66.6 

66.2 

67.6 

66,8 

64,0 

64.6 

67.2 

66.8 

614 

680 

57.2 

59,1 


i Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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i 

’Nor- 




June monthly mean temperature 





mal 













qUAuIOaI 

for 














June 

: 1913 

1014 

■ 1915 

, 1916 

■1917 

‘ 1918 

' 1919 

1920' 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 


o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenvilkf, Me 

58. 0 

57.4 

’56.3 

53.8 

57.6 

58.1 

55.6 

• 63.8 

’59.8 

'GO.O 

611 

60.4 

■ 57*8 

ISns^^nn- Mass.. _ 

66. 5 

67. 5 

67,3 

63.0 

62.6 

■61.4 

, 65*8 
60; 2 

,63.9 

61.9 

67.2 

72i4 

:66*8 
■ 61 0 

■ 6« 5 

63 6 
65, 0’ 

69.3 
64. 8- 

.6a,6 

,62.4 

Bu£Ealo,N.. Y 

64. 4, 

63.4 

'63.2. 

610- 

'66.6 

Canton, N. Y.>, 

. t3r>. 8 

62.0 

61. 0 

,63,0. 

,61.2 

,62.0- 

59;.6. 

69i4 

' 63. 6 

,05.7 

64.6 

63. 8 

‘620 

TBenton,.N. J. 

61). 5 

,70.. 6 

i 69.- 4 

67., 8 

’65; 8 

.70;.5 

, 67. 2 

,70; 8 

:69.0 

;71.1 

71.8 

73. 6 

i67s8 

PittsburglirPa 

7D. 7 

.70..5 

,71.0 

67.1 

6.5. 3 

,67.6’ 

‘68.0 

,70.0 

68.6 

;73.0 

71* 2' 

71 0. 

:QS.6 

Scranton, Fa^— 

.66.7 

,67.6 

■ 66*8 

, 65. 8. 

63.0 

66.8 

. 63*4 

71.7 

66.9 

‘69.4 

68.7. 

70; 2: 

■00.4 

■Woshingion, B, 0 

; 72, 2 

, 72., S 

:73..S 

TO; 6 

69; 7 

72*6 

170.8 
.71.2 
, 72:6 

,73.9- 

-71.6 

|712 

715 

76.6' 

‘71.3 

Tjytinhburp, Va.. 

, 74*0 

73. 3 

• 76. 6 

71. 0. 

71*0, 

a2.i 

■ 72.8 

,73.4 

,73;,4 

71.9 

713 

;713 

:718 

718 

‘95.7 

•75.0 

77.2 

72a 

73.9 

Norfolk, Va-- 

Parkersburg, W. Ta.. 

,r4.4 

, 73. 2 

;75.0 

!71 3 

i 74*2 

,7LA 

72.4 

73. 4 

69.6 

,67*6 

68*6 

: •JiO.O 

76; 0 

m 2 

, 75. 0. 

72.2 

73.0 

.71,0 

Charlotte, N. C 

.75,. 5 

75.0 

m 8, 

:73.1 

,74a 

75.2, 

75*2; 

75. 8- 

75.-6- 

, 7S. 0 

77.6 

77.0 

;77.0 

Charleston, S-. G 

78.9- 

:70.2 

. 80., 6i 

7S.0 

78.0- 

,77*6 

78; 6 

77.4 

i78.4 

80.0 

79.8 

78.6 

812 

Atlanta, Ga 

76.0 

.:75.8 

,80.8 

75*3 

•75.2, 

;75.0 

, 76*8 

,76.8 

; 7.6. 4 

.ms 

•76.8 

75, 0> 

77.6 

Thomasvaie,. Qa 

: 79. r>. 

76. 9- 

83.2 

i8Ll 

78*6 

79.4 

SO. 3 

78.6 

79.0 

•80.6 

80.0 

77.6 

80.6 

J-acksonviiio, Pia 

79:0 

73.3 

82.8 

, 79; 8 

^,4 

79;2 

79; S' 

7,7, 4 

78. 0‘ 

80.0 

SQ;0 

78.8 

812 

Miami', Pla,. 

80*4 

. 78. 8. 

81.2 

• 'a 4 

79.4 

79.1 

, 79;4 

79.0 

:79.3 

79.7 

79.6 

79* a 

811 

Ciniiiiniaati, Ohio 

71*2 

'74.8 

■76.2 

69. 3 

,07.3 

69.0 

70; 4 

, 75. 3 

:70.4 

76.4 

73.7 

720 

714 

Glovelandi Ohio 

.67..1 

> 68i 2 

;68.3. 

63*9 

j 62* 8 

.CIS 

67*4 

,73.4 

,67.4 

69.8 

68.6 

70.8 

618 

Evansville, Ind 

75.1 

(TS. 1 

80.0’ 

73.2 

,71. 0 

73,4 

75j.9- 

78* 2 

712 

;80.0 

77.8 

75*4 

75.4 

Indianapolis,, Ihd 

■71.0 

74.2 

^74;8 

69:5 

67.2 

68; 8- 

' 71, 2; 

75; 8 

■71.1 

78.0 

73 8, 

72.8 

70.4 

Chicago,- PlL 

■68.2 

, 70; 5 

70, 2 

63. 8 

,63.6 

. 63, S- 

, 60.9 

72,6 

:69. 1 

73.8 

70.8 

ma 

73.0 

645 

Peoria^ 111 

.70; 9 

73. 2 : 

74. 2 

; 67. 8. 

,65.8 

'67.7 

: 71. 4 

74,8 

72.0 

76.8 

m2 

69.2 

Grand JElapids, Mich- 

iOS. 1 

6ft 8 

i67.a 

,63.4 

(i2.5 

. 62. 6' 

66.2 

74,2 

• 69:2 

73.4 

09.6 

71& 

65*2 

Marquett^ Mich 

.68.0 

6L6 

‘58^8. 

:56.2 

52.9 

;62.0 

, 57*2 

62.3 

58.9 

65.2 

60.0 

60.2 

500 

Madison^ t^'is-^ 

Duluth^ Mism 

at. Paul, Mirniw 

,67.2 

69.0 

,66.6 

, 02; 0 

: 61 .-S 

;61.8 

65.9 

71..2 

i 69. 0 

72.2 

68.6 

712. 

63'. 8 

: 67. Z 

59. 3 

■57.0’ 

53*2 

53.8 

53. 0> 

57.4 

58. 1 

57:9 

62.6 

59.9 

60. 8> 

66.9 

, 87..1 

■70.0’ 

6By2 

:62.4 

62.7 

, 62.-8 

60.3 

i 70*0> 

: 68..0- 

73. 5 

eas 

70.0 

63.6 

Ben Moines, Iowa- 

.70.6 

73.1 

74.4 

67.0 

1 66..5 

07.9 

\n.7 

73.4 

i?i.5 

!76.3 

710 

72 0 

69.6 

Dubuque, Itowa— 

; 69; 4 

71.4 

,69; 8 

,617 

64.0 

65,2 

68*7 

ms 

m-9 

(75.0 

71.2 

727 

66; 6 

St, liouis, Mo--.. 

,74.8 

,78*4 

iSl.l 

■ 72;.0'- 

71..6 

173*3, 

- 77*1 

77.3 

■ m2 

,78.4 

732 

76t2 

73i4 

Springfield, Mol 

Bismarck,. N.. Dak. 

Devife Lake, N. Bak- 

72.6 

174.2 

'78.8 

i7D;S. 

mo* 

•m’O 

,77.0’ 

73. 6. 

iTILS- 

'712 

'7Bi% 

72*8' 

724 

i63-7 

67.3 

i64*0 

58.2. 

iS&iZ 

.61 9- 

65.8 

69; 0 

’(M*4 

‘71.2 

86; 2 

'606- 

.■6a4 

;6Ei,6 

'65; 3. 

« 61. 6- 

55.4 

67.5 

• 58.2f 

01.2 

66*1, 

62..4 

66. a 

eas 

67.0) 

‘59.9 

Pierre, S. Bak * 

.68.5 

-73.4 

:68.8 

■ esa 

'6B.5 

‘66.3 

71*7 

71.0 

^*6 

mo 

70. 6> 

ear 

642 

North Pliatt)e,.Nsbr._. 

167.5 

70.6 

tT2. 1 

.63..S 

610 

67*0' 

73.8 

69*3 

68;4 

71.8 

72 a 

6a.2 

:67.4 

Omaha, Nebr 

i71.6 

714 

. 75..2: 

07.6 

i6&0 

60;, 6 

76. 1 

,73.4 

;7S*1 

i77.4 

75.6 

72.4 i 

oao 

Concordia, Kans 

.73.0 

76.2 

i7a6, 

68., 3 

!69.2 

i72.6 

78*9 

72 8. 

73.3 

•75.8 

1 76; 0‘ 

73.0 

,724 

©od^ Citiy, Kans 

' 72* 5 

; 7A6- 

77.3 

;68. 8. 

70; 6> 

73.4 

i77.9- 

(70*7 

I 72*6 

,72.8 

745 

71 8m 

76.2 

lolB^ Kam— 

;73.4 

i75*0 

7k 6 

’71.1 

71.4 

■73.2 

79.2 

‘716 

73. 0 

76.4 

76.6 

75.2 

75; 3 

Memphis,, 'PsnuL—., 

i77..6. 

78.-0 

812 

76; 6 

■7S.9' 

76a 

SO. 4 

78.8 

76.5 

,80.6 

79.8 

7T.0 

7a6 

N ash viiie,, Temn. 

76.6 

77.3 

181.-8 

.716 

,72.9 

^73.0 

77.0 

78.2 

.73*8 

I'sao 

7Z*0> 

74 9> 

77*0 

Birminghnm, Ale 

77.9' 

77.4 

1 81. 9 

77*4. 

76.2 

, 77*0 

■ 79. 1 

•78.2. 

70.7 

; 820 

7&.1 

72 0 

7^9 

M'obiiei. Ala 

70*6 

78.6 

83.7 

‘81,6 

79*6 

7a 9 

.82.0 

sa.o 

79.8 

812 

80.8 

7a 6 

815 

New Orleans La 

‘80.6 

78.8 

.84,2 

83,8 

.816 

;80.4 

8B.2 

>80*0 

■80*8 

: 812, 

aia 

79.9 

S3, a 

Shnevepor^ La - 

Amarillo, Ten 

80.7 

!79.0 

83.9 

80.7 

'79.4 

•80.2 

, 88.6 

77.8 

78.6 

1 80.4 

sas 

, 7a,7 

825 

72.8 

70.2 

76,2 

‘72*.4 

‘71 6> 

mo 

77. 3 

68.9 

72.4 

! 70.2 

73.4 

72,4 

7a 0 

Brownsville, Tex 

82.4. 

,78.2 

‘ 82*, 6 

81,1 

81.4 

:83.5 

i 84.5 

82.6 

815 

1 82.6 

1 82 8 

83.9 

826 

Bi Paso,. Tex - 

,79.6 

’7B..8 

79.4 

78. 9 

‘ 81. 6 

88. 8 

‘80.8 

80.4 

77,6 

77., 4 

79.6 

I 814 

814 

848 

Poet Worth, Tea 

Galveston, Tes 

79.9 

1 83. 0 

,80.3 

80.2 

•80*6 

11 81 4 

70.7 

>78.3 

i7B.8 

89.2 

tsao 

88.4 

80.7 

>78.5 

•82.3 

82*6 

:8io 

8oa 

1 852.8 

■ 77.4 

79.6 

80.6. 

81,2 

814 

815 

Saa Antonie. Tex 

iSLOi 

, 79..2 

82.0 

:88.8 

84.0 

188.0 

!; 8B. 6 

77*6, 

[78.4 

810 

, 79*4 

83*2 

.812 

OklahomaiCity, Okie. 

76.0 

, 75..6 

i80*8 

73*7 

' 71 6 

.76.9 

f 83.3 

73.8 

-716 

>mo 

77.9 

1 7&9 

30.4 

Little Rock, Ark 

:77.,4 

78.2 

810 1 

76..2 

■76.6 

a6.2 

86.6 

77.2 

75*4 

70.0 

79; 4 

77.5 

79:3 

HarvOr 35;tf?ont^ 

6B..0 

65.1 

'6a. 7 ! 

56. 8 

59.3 

59*6 

67.2 

67.6 

‘618 

67.8 

65. a- 

.83;a 

629 

Kalispeir, M<Hit 

67.7 

i60;7 

’ 57. 3 

56.8 

155,3 

.56.5 

622 

'60.2 

‘66.6 

(60.9 

63.8- 

sai 

525 

Cheyenne,. Wyo, 

60.4 

60.8 

1 61. 4 ; 

54..6, 

68; 4 ! 

58*2 

‘66a 

62. 6, 

69.4 

<618 

.63.8 

62.4 

eaa 

Shflsidan; Wyn- 

61*1 

1 81 0 

!6a.j 

i 56,-6 

'89. 0'i 

’5R,0 

: 67. 0 

68.0 

t60*8 

!68;8 

64.6 

‘618 

622 

Pueblo, Colb . 

Santa Pe, N-. Max 

69-0 

68. 8. 

'70;6 

68*0\ 

'69.6 i 

‘ 67*2- 

74*0 i 

<68.4 

6^4 

'68.9 

, 718. 

69:5 

712 

'61,8 

162.8 

: 67. 0 

*610 

'66*2 i 

,66*0 

>68.4 

68*1 

68.6 

(62,9 

66*4 

■ 65.2 

eaa 

Phoenix,. Ari® 

815 

81*9 

!818 

®.4 

183.9 1 

i811 

isas 1 

‘86*4 

■814 

1818 

,86.2 


87:5 

Modena, Btah 

6S.3 

iOl.S 

■6L6 

;6D.8 

•60.0 

'62*8 

‘70;4 i 

84.3: 

62*0 

618 

,65.7 

69.1 

65. 8 

Salt Lake City,.TUtah- 

‘67.1 

‘67,6 

;619 

61.2 

66.9 

‘66*8 

76.4 ; 

‘74*0 

•eao 

'712 

73* O’ 

642 

mr 

Winnejimcca,.Nav 

62; 8 

’61*6 

• 61,.2. 

'61.,0.| 

616 

68,-3 

; 70; 6 ; 

612:i 

I6S.1 

'6fe.2 

67.4 

■67.8 

#48 

Boisej Idaho 

66*3 

66*0 

68.0 

61-8 

!618 

62*6 

'73*2 ! 

’66*4: 

‘611 

‘68.2 

,7a3 


‘Sll 

SeattiejWaah 

69; 0. 

i6k5 

i5a9 

: 6a.8. 

t58.a 

.67*2 

, 61*6 

i^,5 

miA 

I6B.S 

oas- 



Walla Walla,, Washi 

66., 5. 

‘ 6e..9 

‘619 

'66.1 , 

■ 614. 

1618 

'73.1 

t66*l’i 

66.0 

'70.4 

.73^9 



Porfclftnd'^ 

62.4. 

!62.9 

i 6L4 

(62.6 

i62;0 ^ 

.61*8 

(67*1 

60*6 

;62.i 



ioa-a- 


Boaetea Oneg-. 

Bnrekfl., Oidif 

62*5. 

61.3 

!6i.7, ! 
, 66*3 I 

1 613 
,62-8 

62*0.; 

‘510 

’614j 

i62..8.i 

•62*1 i 

i67,l 

^513‘ 

i60.O 

158-6^ 

1^.4' 

fdA'S 

;^.8 

:« 

m 


mz 

Presno*. Calif.-..:.. . 

76-8; 

’72t.0, 

73.6 

76; 0 


‘77*0 

<82.6 

•75^6; 

^74.9 


;l£| 


Lo® Angeles^ Calif — 

66*1 

$14 

'618,; 

^66*7 

•eaei 

68.6 

’69*8: 

>‘6a.7 

^66*8 

'66*6 



SajeramenljD* Calif- 

Scus-Biega CallfL 

SoaPraniascQ, CaliL. 

Oki- 

66,5 

ora : 

69.8 

eaei 

72.6 

•7ao 

59. 4, 

'70.2. 

719 

.710 

64 O' 


es. 9 

62 8 

'03,8 j 

618 

•61. 4.| 

83.7 

‘66;S 

66.2 

63.6 

63.1 

643 

62 3i 


68.5 

,58.2. 

50.6 

i 

58.9 

.57*11 

! 

68.6 

.69.2 

57*8 

60,2 

614 

60.0 

67*2 



i Norni^ are based on records of 30 or into* jieaajs af 
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Table 780. — Tem'peratwre: Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States, 191S-1924 , — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

July 

July monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


0 

0 

. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

® 1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Greenvillo, Me 

65.4 

64.4 

63.4 

63.6 

67.4 

66.4 

66.0 

66.6 ' 

63.6 

70.6 

64.6 

62 0 ! 

65.2 

Boston, Mass 

71.7 

73.8 

1 68.6 

70.1 

72.6 

73.3 

71.0 

74.0 

72.4 

73.2 

72 0 

70.0 

73,8 

Buffalo, N. Y 

69.8 

69.2 

70.0 

67.8 

74.7 

69.5 

68.8 

70.4 

66.1 

76.2 

70. 1 

69.8 

67.6 

Canton, N. Y 

70.5 

68.2 

! 66. 6 

67.2 

72 6 

70 0 

69.1 

69.1 

66 0 

76.4 

68.7 

60.2 

67.4 

Trenton, JN.J 

74.6 

75.6 

! 72.0 

73.7 

74.9 

75 1 

73.2 

76.1 

73,0 

76.8 

73.4 

73 0 

73.2 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

74.0 

73.6 

74.0 

72.0 

7C.6 

73.6 

72.0 

76 4 

70.4 

77.6 

173. 9 

73.3 

71.1 

Scranton, Pa 

72, 1 

71.6 

70. 4 

70.4 

74.2 

72 7 

70.4 

72.4 

69.6 

76.0 

71.4 

70.8 

69.8 

Washington, 1). C 

76.8 

77.6 

■ 75.9 

76.1 

77.8 

76.6 

74.4 

77.2 

75 0 

79.3 

76.6 

75.7 

76.0 

Lynchburg, Va 

77.6 

78 6 

76 0 

76.2 

1 70.4 

76.4 

72.8 

77,2 

74.8 

78.8 

76,4 

76 5 

74.0 

Norfolk, Va 

7M.7 

78.2 

76.7 

77.4 

1 77.4 

77.2 

76.0 

77.8 

70.4 

79.8 

78.0 

77.0 

76.6 

Parkersburg, W. Va_- 

76.4 

77.0 

76.0 

73.7 

■ 77.7 

74.4 

72.6 

77.2 

72 0 

78.6 

75.8 

74.7 

72.6 

Charlotte, N. C 

78.4 

80.4 

78 4 

79.4 

76 0 

77.4 

76 0 

78.0 

77.8 

79.5 

78.8 

7a 6 

77.0 

Charleston, S. 0 

81.4 

82.6 

81.0 

82.2 

1 79 1 

80 8 

79.4 

80.6 

80.0 

SO. 6 

82.3 

80, 1 

81.2 

Atlanta, Ga 

78.1 

79.6 

79.1 

78.6 

! 76.4 

78.0 

76.6 

77.3 

77.3 

7S.8 

77.8 

77.1 

7a 2 

Thoinasvillo, Ga 

81.8 

i 82.3 

SI. 8 

82.6 

1 79.4 

80.4 

79.2 

79.6 

80 4 

80.0 

80.9 

7S.4 

SO. 4 

Jacksonville, Pla 

82 1 

1 82 3 

82.0 

81.8 

89.4 

81.0 

79.0 

81.0 

80.2 

79 4 

82.0 

80.0 

81.2 

Miami, Fla 

81.9 

81.3 

81.2 

81.9 

80 8 

81.0 

80.4 

80.8 

81 2 

81.2 

W). 6 

80.7 

82.0 

Cinciimati, Ohio 

75.1 

80.0 

79.2 

73. 5 

78.7 

74.0 

72.4 

77.0 

72.8 

79.7 

75. 4 

75.6 

724 

Cleveland, Ohio 

71.4 

71.8 

71.8 

69.8 

I 75.6 

71.4 

70.3 

73.2 

09.2 

76,8 

71.6 

71.2 

69.2 

Evansville, Ind 

78.9 

81.4 

S2 2 

77.0 

82 0 

78.2 

76. 6 

82.1 

77.8 

84.0 

78.5 

80.2 

75.6 

Indianapolis, Ind 

75.7 

77.9 

7S. 5 

73.0 

80.6 

7t.O 

73.0 

78.6 

73.4 

81. 1 

74.6 

76.2 

729 

Chicago, 111 

73.9 

74.9 

75.0 

70.2 

1 78.4 

72.2 

71.2 

77.0 

71 5 

81.2 

73. 3 

74.4 

70.2 

Peoria, lU 

75.4 

78.6 

78,8 

71.9 

I 81.0 

75. 0 

72.8 

7a 4 

7.3.6 

79. 8 

74. 7 

77.6 

71.0 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

72.6 

72,8 

73.8 

69, 1 

i 78. 8 

71.6 

71.6 

75. 7 

6S.9 

79.8 

71.2 

73.4 

oao 

Marciuette, Mich 

6i9 

63. 1 

66.4 

00.2 

! 70,4 

64.6 

62.9 

68.4 

62.2 

72.4 

63. 0 

65.0 

01.8 

Madison, W is 

72.1 

71.4 

73.8 

67.7 

78.1 

71.8 

70.3 

74.8 

60.1 

78.1 

69. 6 

74.2 

68.3 

Duluth, Minn 

63.9 

60.4 

65.4 

69.8 

68.0 

64.5 

63.3 

67. 1 

62 8 

70.8 

63.6 

64.0 

624 

St. Paul, Minn 

72.1 

69.9 

74.6 

67. 1 

78.2 

72.4 

69.9 

73.6 

70.2 

76.7 

68.8 

75.2 

69.0 

Des Moines, Iowa 

75.4 

78.2 

78.6 

71.0 

81.4 

76.6 

75.6 

79.8 

73.8 

79.0 

73.0 

78.2 

71.9 

Duhutiuo, Iowa 

74.1 

75.0 

76.4 

69.6 

80.3 

73.8 

72.3 

76. C 

71.2 

70.0 

71.0 

76.8 

70.0 

St. Louis, Mo 

78.6 

80.8 

83. 1 

76.4 

84.2 

78.9 

78.4 

81.6 

7S.8 

S3. 2 

78. 8 

80.0 

75.0 

Springfield, Mo 

76.8 

79.2 

78.8 

74.0 

80.6 

76.6 

76.2 

78 6 

76.0 

79.2 

70.4 

77.2 

73.2 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

69.8 

67.6 

73.3 

62.6 

76.0 

73,2 

68.0 

73.3 

71.0 

74.2 

67.9 

73.3 

67,5 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

68. 1 

64.2 

71.8 

62.4 

72.9 

70.0 

63 2 

70.0 

67.2 

70.0 

05. 7 

71.8 

66.2 

Pierre, S. Dak 

75.3 

74.8 

78 7 

67.5 

80. 1 

78.2 

73.2 

76.8 

73.1 

77.3 

72 0 

77.0 

71.6 

North Platte, Nebr 

72.9 

74.4 

76.0 

69.4 

80.0 

76,2 

74.7 

77.2 

74.8 

76.8 

72 7 

75.9 

72.6 

Omaha, Nebr 

76. 7 

79.8 

79.4 

71.3 

83.0 

79.0 

77.2 

81.8 

76.4 

79.6 

74.0 

79.5 

73.2 

Concordia, Kans 

78. 0 

83.2 

H2. 1 

73.7 

81.2 

81.1 

78.2 

81.6 

77.4 

79.2 

75.4 

78.8 

75.4 

Doflgo City, Kans 

78.4 

80.7 

79.3 

74.3 

80.3 

80.4 

78.5 

79.6 

77.9 

7a 4 

77,2 

79.3 

76.1 

lolo, ICans 

78. 1 

81, 6 

80.4 

75.0 

82.4 

80.5 

78.9 

80.0 

77.7 

80.8 

77.6 

80.2 

748 

Memphis, Tenu 

80.7 

81.0 

83.2 

79.8 

82.2 

79.0 

79.0 

82,1 

79.4 

82.6 

80.0 

80.2 

79.8 

Nfish\ille, Tenn 

79.1 

81,5 

81.4 

78.6 

78.8 

77.2 

70.2 

80.6 

77.6 

82 0 

78. 2 

7a 5 

76.6 

Birmingham, Ala 

80.2 

80, 0 

80.8 

79.4 

77,8 

70.5 

77.6 

79. 0 

78.8 

81.8 

79. 5 

78.5 

79.8 

Mobile, Ala 

80.7 

81.4 

81.8 

82.9 

80.0 

81.4 

81. 0 

81.6 

81.0 

82.2 

SI. 0 

79.8 

820 

New Orleans, La 

82,4 

81. C 

82.6 

81.7 

82.3 

82.6 

83. 1 

82.6 

82. 3 

ai. 1 

82 4 

80.2 

84.0 

Shrevopoit, La 

83.2 

S3, 3 

85. 6 

81.4 

83.4 

83.3 

84.2 

82.6 

81.6 

82.8 

81. 8 

82.4 

83.8 

Anisinllo, Ter 

76.8 

78.7 

I 77.8 

74.6 

79.0 

79.4 

78.3 

76. 2 

78.1 

71.8 

78.8 

78.3 

75.4 

Bro\vns%'nie, Tex 

as. 6 

81.4 

' 85. 0 

85.0 

83.4 

84.2 

85. 6 

83.5 

84.0 

83,2 

84.6 

83.6 

83.1 

El Paso, Tei 

81. 1 

81.5 

78. 0 

81,1 

81,3 

83.9 

81.0 

79.4 

82. 6 

79.8 

81.9 

82.1 

81.0 

Fort Worth, Tex 

S3. 6 

85. 1 

sn.6 

81.0 

84.8 

84.6 

86. 1 

SI. 4 

S2.8 

s:i.4 

85. 0 

85. 2 

8A.S 

Gtilvo'.ton, Tt\ 

83.4 

83.2 

83,0 

83,0 

82.8 

83.3 

at. 6 

82.0 

82.2 

82 2 

82 2 

81.8 

82.7 

San Antonio, Tex 

83.8 

84. 5 

85. 6 

84. 8 

82.8 

84.8 

85. 2 

80.7 

aiB 

KkO 

84. 1 

83.0 

82 6 

Okln homa City, Okla, 

80.6 

81.7 

85,2 

7a 2 

82.0 

82.6 

82.8 

81.4 

sao 

80.3 

82.0 

81.0 

79.2 

Little Rock, Ark 

80,9 

81. 6 

82.7 

80.0 

83.6 

80. 1 

80.4 

82.2 

80,4 

S2 2 1 

80. 6 

80.0 

79.9 

Havre, Mont 

68.3 

06.3 

72.0 

62.4 

68.3 

73.7 

68.0 

71.8 

72.4 

09.8 

67.2 

71.2 

08.6 

Kalispcll, Mont 

64.1 

61.8 

66.7 

60,0 

62.7 

67.4 

64.7 

67,0 

69.6 

65.0 

64.6 

68.0 

05.6 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

66.7 

63.2 

66,6 

62,3 

69.1 

67.4 

65. 7 

69.8 

65.8 

66.8 

C6. 5 

67.5 

05.8 

Sheridan, Wyo 

67.3 

64.9 

70. 4 

61.2 

70.8 

71,2 

66.4 

72.6 

68.6 

69.9 

66.0 

72 9 

00.0 

Pueblo, Colo 

74.2 

74.7 

1 73,2 

71.1 

76.1 

76.0 

73.8 

76.0 

74.4 

7'12 

74.9 

75.0 

74.2 

Santa Fe, N. Mox 

69.0 

69.6 

67,0 

67.6 

68.8 

71.6 

69.3 

67.8 

6a 7 

67.1 

70.2 

69.7 

67.8 

Phoenix, Ariz 

89.8 

86. 3 

88.8 

87.3 

89,0 

90.0 

88.3 

88. 2 

90.6 

89,2 

90. 6 

89. 2 

90.2 

Modena, Utah 

70.6 

69.8 

69.0 

69.2 

69.2 

74.6 

68.8 

73.4 

69.8 

71.9 

72 1 

72 0 

70.4 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

75.7 

73.6 

75.2 

75.2 

76.8 

79.0 

76.6 

80.3 

78.6 

77.4 

76.6 

78.3 

77.6 

W^innemucca, Nev 

70.6 

69.2 

72.0 

69.7 

69.3 

76.9 

70.4 

74.0 

70.6 

72 0 

71.4 

72 2 

721 

Boise, Idaho j 

72.9 

70.2 

75,2 

70.6 

70.8 

77.4 

74,4 

75.6 

76.2 

74.1 i 

75.6 

76.4 

74.0 

Seattle, W’ ash 1 

63,1 

63.4 

64.2 

64.3 

61.1 

63.4 

63.0 

63.0 

64.2 

60.8 

62.9 

64.4 

63.6 

Walla Walla, W'ash 

74.0 

73.9 

77.2 

73.0 

69.8 

77.2 

76,1 

76.4 

76.6 

73.8 1 

78.0 

76.0 

76.4 

Portland, Oreg i 

66.7 

67.8 

68.6 

67,2 

64.2 

69.0 

67.8 

68.0 

68.0 

65.7 

68.2 

67.8 

67.0 

Roseburg, Oreg 

67.4 

67.6 

69.6 

67.8 

64.8 

71.2 

67.0 

69.3 

67.8 

66. 9 ! 

71.0 

68.6 

623 

Eureka, Calif 

66.5 

57.2 

64.1 

56.8 

66.4 

54.8 

55.4 

64.2 

56.9 

53.8 

55. 1 

58.2 

546 

Fresno, Calif 

82.1 

80.9 

80. 6 1 

80,3 

79.5 

86.0 

79.9 

82.9 

79.4 

83.9 

83.8 

79.8 ! 

80.6 

Los Angeles, Calif 

70.2 

70.6 

66.8 

70.0 

66.8 

72.3 

69.9 

71.0 

71.2 

71.8 

69.5 

70.0 

69.4 

Sacramento, Ci^if 

73.2 

74.4 

71.0 

72.8 

74,2 

78.6 

72.2 

72.8 

71.6 

75.3 

75.9 

73.6 

722 

San DiegOj Calif 

67.2 

68.2 

65.8 

67.6 1 

65.0 

68.9 

68.0 

68.6 

67.0 

68.4 

67,7 

67.0 

67.0 

San Francisco, Calif. . 

68.6 

60.6 

67.0 

60.2 

60.0 

59.8 

58.8 

67.0 

67.8 

59.8 

60.2 

60.8 

69.0 


I Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of obervutions. 
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Table 780. — Temperature: Monthly normal * and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States, 101S-19S4 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Aug. 


August monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1914 

1015 

1010 

1917 

1018 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

Greonvilks Mo 

0 

fl2. fi 

0 

62.2 

e> 

Gi.o 

0 

r.1.4 

0 

0,5.2 

0 

64.7 

o 

62.0 

0 

00.8 

0 

06.6 

0 

61.0 

0 

63.2 

0 

69.2 

0 

63.6 

Boston, Mfisa 

6U. i) 

70.8 

70.4 

00, l 

71.8 

72.8 

70.4 

68.8 

72.0 

69.8 

70.4 

69.4 

71.8 

Buffalo, N. Y 

<tS. fl 

68.0 

08.8 

06.2 

71.0 

68.2 

70,0 

66.9 

70.2 

68.3 

08.2 

67,2 

67,8 

Canton, N. Y 

C7. 8 

05. 8 

06, 6 

04. 5 

60.2 

67.8 

67.0 

66.2 

60.0 

66. 8 

66.2 

64.6 

65.8 

Trenton, N. .1 

7;ko 

72.8 

74.4 

70. 0 

7'tO 

1 74. 8 

75,4 

70.6 

72.4 

70.2 

71.0 

71.6 

73.4 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

72.0 

73.2 

73.2 

00.1 

74.2 

72. 2 

76. 0 

70.0 

71.6 

70.2 

70.8 

71.0 

712 

Scranton, Pa 

00. 2 

70.0 

70.8 

07.4 

71,8 

71.5 

73.3 

67.0 

70.8 

67.8 

68.7 

68.4 

69.3 

Washington, 1). — 

7 ^ 0 

74.2 

70.4 

74.0 

76. 2 

76.9 

77.6 

73,6 

74.8 

72.8 

73,1 

74.4 

748 

Lynchburg, Va 

75. 0 

75. 1 

70.3 

74.2 

75.3 

i 76.4 

77.6 

7,3.9 

73.7 

74.6 

718 

74 8 

1 70.0 

Norfolk, 

77.4 

76. 0 

78.2 

78,0 

76. 9 

1 77.8 

70.6 

76.6 

76.8 

76.4 

75.0 

77,4 

i 77.6 

Parkcrshiirg, W. Va-- 

73. 9 

75. 0 

74. 0 

1 00. 8 

> 75. 2 

1 73. 6 

78.6 

72.4 

719 

72.4 

72.3 

73.0 

74 9 

Charlotte', N. 0 

77. 1 

77.2 

77.7 

70.0 

; 77.6 

76.8 

78. S 

77.0 

74.9 

76,1 

74,9 

78.4 

80.0 

Charleston, 8. G 

81.0 

80, 1 

81.3 

82.0 

81,8 

80.2 

812 

81. 0 

80.2 

80.8 

78.1 

81.8 

812 

Atlanta, Ga 

77,0 

7.S. 0 

70.8 

77.2 

78.0 

76.4 

78.8 

76.4 

73.1 

76.7 

75.8 

77.4 

80.4 

Thonuisville, Ga 

81.0 

80.0 

81.0 

.82. 2 

81.0 

80.4 

80.4 

80.8 

80.0 

81.0 

79.4 

79.9 

816 

Jacksonville, Flu - 

81.7 

80, 8 

82.0 

82.8 

81.6 

81.2 

81.2 

81. 6 

80.6 

80.6 

78. 8 

81.9 

812 

Miami* Flu 

82, 0 

81.0 

81.0 

82.6 

80.6 

81.3 

81.5 

82.6 

80.0 

81.1 

81.2 

81.6 

82,9 

Ciiioinnati, Ohio 

73. 0 

78. 1 

70, 7 

08.0 

76, 3 

73.2 

78.6 

73.2 

71.2 

718 

73,7 

74 0 

74 3 

ClovelnnU, Ohio - 

70. 0 

; 71.2 

71. H 

67.1 

72.4 

00.8 

74. 5 

60.8 

GO. 4 

, 69.3 

69.6 

69,0 

1 70.0 

Evansville, Ind 

77. ‘i 

80.8 

78. 0 

71.4 

70.0 

76. 0 

82. 4 

77.2 

75.6 

77.0 

77.8 

78.4 

i 78.2 

Indianapolis, Ind— 

73. 7 

70. 3 

74,0 

07.5 

76.6 

72.6 

78.4 

73.4 

710 

73.2 

i 74.4 

73. 2 

1 73.4 

Chicago, 111 1 

72. H 

74, 3 

74,2 

00. 6 

76.6 

70.4 

75.7 

7.3. 4 

71.0 

718 

1 73. 2 

5 70.8 

1 71.0 

Peoria, ill--.. 

72. fi 

77.8 

76,4 

67.2 

70.0 

70.8 

77.6 

7L0 

712 

73.8 

74.5 

73,4 

717 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

70. 0 

72,6 

71.0 

05. 2 

72.8 

08.6 

74.1 

60,8 

60.0 

70.6 

71.2 

68.2 

68.0 

Marrjuette, Mich 

03.8 

04. 2 

03,0 

OO. 4 

60. 7 

00. 4 

03. 6 

06.2 

62.8 

64.2 

64.8 

61). 8 

63.4 

Madistm, Wis 

00. H 

70. 0 

70.3 

03.8 

72,8 

07. 0 

72. i\ 

60.0 

68.8 

70.0 

71.2 

67.9 

08.2 

Duhith, Minn 

02. 0 

02.2 

02. 0 

01.6 

05. 1 

50.8 

04. (1 

65.0 

63.6 

63.6 

64.2 

60.3 

61.9 

St. Paul, Mimi... 

(JO. 4 

72.2 

08.8 

05.4 

71,6 

00. 6 

70. 4 

6H. 6 

60.2 

70.0 

72.0 

06. 9 

67.0 

r>es Moines, Iowa 

73.1 

78.7 

76.9 

07. 3 

75. 8 

70. 0 

78,7 

7:1.4 

71.4 

7 : 3 . 2 

74.8 

71.4 

7.3.6 

I'lubiuiucs Iowa 

71.7 

74.2 

72.8 

06. 6 

76.0 

08.6 

74.0 

70.8 

60.6 

71.0 

72.5 

69.6 

70.0 

St; J^ouis, Mo.. 

77.3 

83. 0 

78.0 

70.4 

78.7 

7,5. 3 

816 

77. 1 

76.1 

77. 6 

70.1 

77.9 

78.2 

Springfield, Mo 

75. 7 

82.0 

76.4 

08.8 

78.8 

72.8 

80.0 

77. 2 

714 

77,0 

77.0 

78.6 

77.0 

Bismairck, N. Dak 

07. 3 

71.2 

04,6 

05,2 

07.4 

00,6 

68,8 

70.6 

70.4 

70.2 

72.6 

66.4 

65.9 

Devils Ltuce, N. Dak. 

05.1 

07.0 

03.2 

04.6 

66.6 

64.4 

65.2 

67,0 

68.4 

66. 6 

70.0 

02.0 

63.4 

Pierre, S. Da<k 

72.8 

76.8 

71.9 

08.0 

71.6 

71.0 

74,2 

75. 1 

70.8 

74.0 

70.6 

69,8 

714 

North Platte> Nebr... 

70.8 

77.3 

74.0 

68,2 

74.0 

60.4 

74.0 

73.0 

70.0 

73.0 

76.8 

70,2 

i 746 

Omaha, Nobr.. 

74,4 

82.4 1 

77.0 

68.4 

76,6 

71.8 

80.8 

76.0 1 

72.6 

75.6 

77.7 

72.9 

76.0 

Concordia, Rons 

70,6 

86,0 

70.3 

70.1 

78.7 

718 

82.5 

77:0 i 

714 

78.9 

80.6 

76,2 

79.6 

Dodge City, Kans — 

77.7 

82.4 

77.1 

70.0 

78.6 

73.6 

80.6 

70. 4 ^ 

72.4 

77,8 

80.0 

77.9 

1 79.0 

lola, Kaiisi: 

70. a 

84.4 

78.4 1 

70.0 

80.0 

74.1 

83.8 

78.4 

74.0 

78.4 

79.4 

80,8 

78,4 

Memphis, Teun- 

70.4 

81,0 

78.7 

75. 9 

80.8 

77.8 

82.6 

80.4 1 

77,4 

80.8 

79.7 

i 80.6 

81.6 

Nashville, Toim 

77.8 

80.0 

77.0 

74.1 1 

78.4 

76.6 

81.2 

77.6 I 

76.0 

78.0 

76.8 

76.4 

79,6 

Birmingham, Ala 

70.2 

80.2 

78.0 1 

77.6 1 

79.2 

77.8 

81.6 

78.6 

77.2 

80.3 

79.4 

, 78.4 

816 

Mobile, Ala 

80. 5 

82.4 

80.0 

81.4 

82.0 

81.0 

81.2 

81.9 ! 

80.2 

816 

81.1 

80. C 

I 83,8 

Now Orleans La. 

82.2 

82.8 

81.8 

82.7 

83.4 , 

82.6 

810 

83.2 

81.3 

84.2 

83.0 

81 0 

1 86.8 

Shreveport, La. 

82.0 

82.4 

8U. 6 

78.4 

83.2 1 

80.6 

83.4 

816 

70.8 

84,0 

82,1 

1 83.0 

1 86.0 

Amarillo, Tex. 

75, 7 1 

80. 0 

75. 6 1 

71.4 

76.0 

74.0 

78.0 

77.6 

71.6 

76.4 

81.0 

77.2 

78.2 

Brownsville, Tex.;.- , 

83,0 . 

83.4 

85. 1 

80.0 

82. 6 

85.4 

86.7 

86.2 

80.2 

84.2 

84.8 

84 4 

85,0 

El Paso, Tex 

70.2 

78, 0 

78.6 

77.7 

77.8 

70.2 

77.4 

81.0 

77,0 

80.4 

816 

78.8 

817 

Fort Worth, Tex-. - 

83.0 

86.0 

80.0 

70. 1 

83,0 

84.2 

87.0 

810 

78.1 

80.4 

86.2 

86,2 

87,0 

Gulvesto/i, Tex 

S3. 0 

82. 0 

82.2 

81.3 

83.0 

83.6 

82.7 

83.4 

814 

83.6 

83.1 

814 

85i2 

Sun Anlorih), Tex 

83. 6 

84.0 

82. 0 

82.5 

82.0 

86.6 

85.1 

812 

819 

86.2 

85.8 

84.2 

86,0 

Oklahomu c^ily, Oklu- 

70.7 

84,8 

70.0 

73.4 

83.0 

77.7 

86.6 

810 

76.3 

819 

84.4 

83.6 

83.0 

Littlo Rock, Ark 

70. 8 

82.1 

78.2 

75.3 

81.3 

77.7 

82.8 1 

81.0 

77.4 J 

81.4 

81.6 

81.6 

818 

Havre, Mont 

65. 4 

06.9 

04.4 

70. 0 

64.9 

6.5, 6 

66,6 ' 

70.4 

69.0 1 

60.0 

70.0 

65.0 

648 

Kalispell, Mont 

62.8 

63.3 

o;ki 

60.1 

81.6 

63.6 

60.1 

65.0 

63.6 

64.0 

66.8 

640 

61.2 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

65.0 

08.4 

65. 4 

61.0 

03,8 

61.4 

65.0 

68.0 

618 1 

66.6 

09.0 

63.7 

66.4 

Slierldan, Wyo 

05,4 

OB.O 

65.1 

65.4 

06.0 

64.0 

66.8 

68.2 

67.0 

68.0 

71.1 

64,4 

64.5 

Pueblo, Colo 

72.7 

76.2 

72.6 

67,9 

71.9 

70.4 i 

73.9 

74.6 

60.8 

718 

76,5 

718 

746 

Santa Fe, N, Mex 

67,4 

68.6 

60.8 

66.4 

66.8 

67.8 i 

67.8 

69.0 

65,0 

66,0 1 

70.7 

66.8 

68.0 

Phoenix, AriK 

88.5 

80.7 

80.2 

89.1 

87.0 

87.2 

•84.6 

88.6 

86.4 

87.1 ' 

89.4 

87.2 : 

89.4 

,Mo<iena, XJtuh 

60.2 

68.8 

69.8 

69.7 

65.8 

69.4 ■ 

66.6 

71.3 

69.0 

68.4 

69.6 

67.2 

68.8 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

74,5 

76.8 

76,6 

78. Q 

72.9 

73.9 

72.4 

77.4 

73.7 

74.6 

76.2 

73.0 

75.4 

Wmnemuc(ja, Nov.,.. 

60.3 

71.0 

70.6 

72.0 

66.4 

71.0 

66.7 

71.2 

68.6 

69.8 

67.8 

67.8 

,68.4 

Boise, Idaho 

71.8 

73.2 

72.8 

78.2 

70.4 

74.0 

67,3 

74.4 

712 

74.0 

74.4 

73.1 

714 

Seattle, Wash... 

63,1 

64.8 

63.2 

66.8 

63.6 

66v2 

616 

63.0 

64.4 

62.0 

617 

05.7 

^;4 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

72,7 

74.9 

76.2 

79.3 

74.0 

76.8 

70.0 

76.6 

73,8 

74,6 

74.2 

75.4 

.718 

Portland, Oreg 

66,7 

68.6 

68.0 

71.2 

68.0 

70.3 

67.4 

68.6 

60,3 

67.0 

67, 2 

70*5 

66.5 

, Rosoburg, Oreg 

68,0 

68.6 

68.6 

70,7 

68.2 

69.4 

67.4 

616 

70.0 

67.6 

66.6 


68.0 

.^Eureka/dalif.:, 

50.0 

67.8 

54,6 

67.9 

66.0 

64.0 

66.6 

56.9 

66*1 

55.8 

56.9 

59.7 

56.4 

Fresno, Calif 

80.7 

83.0 

80.3 

81.9 

78.2 

81.2 

79.2 

81.2 

81,6 

79.9 

79.1 

79.0 

79.8 

liOS Angeles, Calif 

71.1 

71.9 

66.2 

72.6 

68.6 

70.0 

7L7 

70.2 

714 

70.6 

,73.3 


69.1 

Sacramento, Calif^ 

72.0 

76.9 

71.2 

75.0 

71.8 

72.6 

74.0 

718 

76.0 

72.1 

72.8 

716 

72.2 

San Diego, Calif 

68.7 

68:9 

66.2 

69,5 

67,0 

68.6 

69.8 

68.4 

70.4 

68.1 

70.7 

67.8 

67,0 

San Francisco, Calif „ 

60.1 

62.1 

58.2 

01,3 

68.5 

67.6 

60.9 

68.4 

60.1 

59.6 

60.4 

61.7 

59,1 


i Normals are based on records of ao or more years of observations. 
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Table 780. — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and 7nean iemperaiiire at selected 
points in the United Staiesj 1913-1924 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

September monthly mean temporal ure 

for 

Sept. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 


0 

0 

0 

Q 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

Grecnvillp, INIe 

Fr). 0 

53. 4 

5b 8 

5vS.4 

56.2 

53.4 

52.2 

53. 1 

50. 0 

57.2 

55. 4 

56 2 

53. 5 

Boston, Mass 

b3.2 

6 i 0 

64 G 

66.8 

65.0 

00.2 

01,2 

63.9 

05 2 

08 . 5 

65. 2 

012 

( 1 \ 2 

Buffalo, N. Y 

(“2. 4 

60.8 

01 6 

64. G 

62.0 

59.4 

50.0 

63. 1 

01.3 

07.0 

014 

02.9 

58 J 

Can Lon, N. Y 

r)9. 3 

56. 4 

57.4 

01.4 

CO. 1 

56.6 

54.1 

68.8 

01 . 4 

03.2 

01.2 

59. 4 

65 9 

Tienton, N. J 

6 b. 9 

65.2 

65.2 

69. 4 

66. 1 

02.0 

62 6 

Cb.O 

67.2 

70.6 

6 /. 2 

07. 6 

(>3 . 1 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

a\4 

65.0 

616 

68.8 

64.2 

62.1 

69 S 

66.4 

00 . 8 

70.8 

69.6 

07. 4 

oi i 

Scranton. Pa 

63 0 

62. 4 

60.9 

65.8 

62.2 

59. 4 

58. ‘3 

03.9 

03.9 

6 % 1 

05. C, 

bl u 

59 0 

Wasliington, D. C 

6 K 1 

67 i 

6 u. 0 

71.0 

66.0 

63.8 

64 2 

69,4 

08.8 

714 

69.9 

69.0 

61 3 

Lynch bur<;, Va 

OU. 0 

o7. 5 

66.7 

70.6 

66.8 

64.9 

04 3 

69.8 

09. 5 

75 5 

7'). 9 

70.0 

nil) 

Norfolk, Va 

71.6 

70.8 

69.4 

74,2 

70.3 

68.2 

69 1 

72. () 

13.9 

77.8 

73. tj 

no 

68 . a 

Pai‘kerbburg, ■\V. Va. - 

67. H 

66 . 4 

65. 5 

69 4 

612 

64 0 

61.0 

08.0 

0 *.. 8 

72.8 

70,4 

Cl 4 

02 . a 

ChmiolLO, N. C 

71 5 

68.6 

69.2 

.3.2 

70.0 

67.6 

67. 0 

72.7 

"2. 7 

79.2 

73.0 

73.7 

67. 6 

Charleston, S. C 

76 6 

75.0 

74 4 

70. 2 

75.1 

71.4 

73 2 

70. 3 

77.8 

81. 0 

76. ft 

77.8 

716 

Atlanta, Ga 

72. i 

70.4 

: 71.4 

719 

71.4 

70.0 

6b. 2 

71 2 

75. 9 

79.4 

75. 3 

74 0 

(>b.2 

Thomasvillo, Ga 

70. 8 

75. 6 

75.3 

80.3 

76-0 

75 2 

74 0 

77.6 

78.8 

82.2 

7H. i 

7i.G 

75 . t) 

•T.iftksfmvillG, Tna... _ 

78 3 

77.3 

77.2 

79.8 

76-8 

75.0 

75 8 

77.4 

7^8 

8 1.6 

76. 8 

75 6 

Ty 

Miami, FlaJ 

81. ? 

80.3 

78.8 

81.0 

70.6 

79. 2 

79. 5 

80.4 

4 

80.9 

8U. i 

8*} 0 

bO,S 

Cmeinnati, Ohio 

67. 1 

i 68.4 

68 4 

68. t 

05.2 

04. 0 

59 9 

09. 6 

0/. b 

72.3 

70.0 

(lb. 3 

5 

Cleveland,' Ohio 

63.9 

62. 0 

62.6 

67.0 

63.8 

60. n 

2 

Oi . '1 

05. 8 

09. 0 

67. 0 

b(. 7 

00. 4 

Evansville, Incl 

I 70.7 

i ;a4 

60.6 

; 72. 6 

09.4 

70.4 

63,5 

714 

7‘i8 

75. 0 

71b 

70.8 

06.2 

Indianapolis, Ind - 

i 06. 9 

1 66.0 

66.4 

CS. 1 

• 65. 4 

65 2 

59.8 

713 

09. 4 

70. S 

71.2 

67.0 

61,7 

Chicago, 111 

t 66. 3 

65. 4 


C7. 2 

614 

63 7 

59.6 

08. 9 

09. 3 

70 . 1 ) 

69. 5 

60. 1 

60.3 

Peori^, 111 

' 64.3 

66.8 

6I},2 

o7. 3 

1 63. 6 

63.7 

58.2 

6S. 2 

OS. 5 

70. 0 

69. 6 

C5.4 

('0.4 

Grand Hapids, Mich. 

61.8 

63.2 

62 6 

614 

61.4 

60.3 

5ti 2 

65. 3 

05. 9 

67.8 

65.2 

03. 0 

68 2 

Marquette, Mich 

67.5 

: 56. 2 

58.2 

57.6 

! 55.1 

55.8 

49.3 

oU. 2 

60.8 

62.2 

61.0 

50.8 

5S2 

Madison, Wis 

62.4 

61.2 

62 5 

62.6 

59.4 

CO.O 

55 9 

612 

05. 5 

66. 0 

lilt, i 

61 r 

56,8 

Duluth, Mmn 

56.1 

53.9 

5G.0 

55.6 

53. 0 

53. 0 

60.4 

65. 3 

00 3 

58 2 

58.2 

56.4 

52 1 

St. Paul, Minn 

61.3 

60.8 

61.8 

60.0 

59.2 

59. 4 

516 

63.9 

60.0 

63.2 

A5.0 

02.4 

56. ^ 

I>e3 Moines, Iowa — . 

65.6 

65.9 

65. 8 

05. 6 

613 

Oi-O 

60.2 

08. 9 

68. 0 

69.4 

68.0 

65. 2 

60.5 

Dubuque, Iowa 

64 0 

63.6 

614 

611 

62. 2 

61 8 

57.4 

66. 1 

i 66.4 

60.9 

05.9 

62. S 

58.2 

St. Louis, Mo 

70.1 

69.9 

60 6 

72.4 

6b 3 

<19. 0 

63.6 

73. 0 

72.5 

: 74.4 

V3.8 

09.0 

65.0 

Springfield, Mo 

68.9 

OS. 4 

70,6 

70.7 

68.2 

68.0 

i 62 8 

! 72.6 

70. 0 

1 74.3 

72. 7 

69.2 

03.8 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

68. 1 

59.0 

61.0 

50.0 

50.8 

57.0 

53.9 

61 0 

60.3 

1 59.2 

61.4 

61.0 

57.2 

Devils Lake, N. Dtuc. 

65.6 

56.4 

58.4 

55. 0 

55.0 

65.9 

i 50.4 

67.1 

69.4 

56.6 

59. 4 

W. 2 

54 3 

Pierre, S. Dak._ _ 

63. 8 

66.0 

66.0 

61.2 

62.2 

02.6 

i 58 9 

66.4 

04. 5 

03. 4 

07.0 

01 4 

61.9 

North Platte, Nebr... 

62.1 

62.8 

65.5 

62.1 

62.8 

63.6 

68 0 

67.8 

64.2 

65.0 

67.8 

01.8 

60.5 

Omaha, Nebr 

66.8 

67.5 

68.2 

00.4 

65. 4 

66.2 

62.4 

70.3 

68.8 

71.4 

71. 0 

07.4 

62.2 

Concordia, Bans 

68. 3 

b8.0 

72.4 

68.6 

07.2 

68.4 

63.2 

71.4 

69.7 

73.8 

73.0 

69. 6 

64 4 

Dodge City, Kans 

60.4 

64.8 

72 0 

08.4 

67. 0 

C9.4 

63.4 

73.1 

69.4 

;3.o 

72. 'll- 

69.0 

(rtJ.O 

loia, KiOns 

6S. 6 

08. 9 

71.8 

70.6 

68.4 

69.8 

6:j.8 

73.0 

71.0 

75,0 

72.8 

71,9 

67- 7 

Meuiphia, Tenn 

73.6 

72.8 

73.3 

76.0 

72.0 

72.2 

67.0 

70.2 

718 

80.0 

7tl. 3 

73.8 

09.2 

Nashville, Tenn 

7J.8 

72.2 

71.0 

73.8 

69.2 

70.3 

: 05. 4 

72.8 

V’A 2 

78.0 

712 

71 8 

07.9 

Binnitigham, Ala 

74.8 

72.8 

72.5 

70.3 

73.6 

72 6 

1 70.0 

75.9 

76.5 

SI. 6 

78. 8 

75. 8 

72.1 

Mobile, Ala 

77.0 

79 6 

76.8 

79.8 

77.0 

76.8 

713 

78.6 

79,9 

82 2 

79. * 

70. 6 

7b. 3 

New Orleans AU 

70.2 

78.0 

78 8 

81.2 

79.3 

78.2 

70 9 

bO. 2 

81.5 

8,1 1 

R0.8 

81.2 

79.4 

Shrevenori;, La 

76.9 

73.4 

77,2 

77. 6 

70,2 

74.1 

72.2 

70.4 

7S. 0 

81.7 

78.8 

75. 6 

75.0 

Amarillo, Tor 

60. 3 

64. 8 

72 8 

6b. 8 

67. 8 

i 69. 4 

65 4 

71 2 

70.8 

73 5 

73.1 

60. 8 

67. ti 

Brownsville, Tox 

80.6 

79 2 

80.9 

82.2 

80.0 

78.8 

80. 8 

i'‘2 ;i 

84. 4 

b.i 0 

50.7 

ft.l. 0 

vSIU 

El Paso, Tex 

73. 9 

69, 2 

74,3 

73.6 

73.0 

73.8 

73,0 

72 

71 X 

70 6 

75. 6 

7'>. 5 

7J.0, 

Fort Worth, Tex 

76. 9 

72. 9 

77. 1 

77.1 

77.4 

75.8 

73.0 

75 0 

77.9 

81,9 

79 1 

7b. 5 

7f ^ 

Galveston, Tci 

80.1 

76.8 

80. 2 

81.2 

79, 4 

79.4 

77. U 

.S0.0 

81.4 

82.0 


70.8 

SI) 2 

Snn Antonio, Te\ 

va ij 1 

75. 0 

79.6 

7M.8 

78.0 

79.3 

70.4 

17. 8 

82. 1 

bl. / i 

79. 0 

70. 2 

7S4 

Oklahtuiio City, Okla. 

72.8 i 

70. 1 

76.5 

73.8 

72.2 

73.3 

08.0 

71.3 

73.8 

7S0 

V7.U 

71 0 

70.1 

Lltlle Rock, Ark 

71.1 

71.7 

74.6 

7r.o 

72.8 

72.5 

fu 0 

75. J 

1 1t. 2 

79.6 

77. 7 

73. 2 

09.8 

Havro, Mont 

56. 4 

bhO 

50.8 

Td. H 

55. 4 

56.0 

65. 2 

57. 0 

68 7 

52. a 

(.0.8 

‘>7.8 

57.0 

Ealispcil, Mont 

53. 5 

53.4 

62.6 

51.4 

63.0 

56.3 

50 8 ! 

54 0 

54. 2 

4s. 8 

^7.8 

57.0 

53.8 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

67.0 

54.0 

58.0 

510 

65.8 

6S.6 

53. 1 i 

59. 0 

67.1 

58 4 

Of! 8 

55 8 

54 6 

Sheridan, Wyo 

56. 3 

8 

57.2 

52.8 

5.5. 2 

57.9 

56 0 

t)'*). 0 

57.6 

5o. 0 

60. 8 

56 6 

518 

Pueblo, Colo 

64.6 

61.0 

C 0.8 

612 

63.2 

65 6 

60.8’ 

07. 0 

, 64.2 

66. / 

()8, 3 

bb. 0 

6714 

Santa Fe, N. Mox 

60.9 

57.2 

63.0 

59.6 

60.8 

62.6 i 

60,4 

Ci.4 

60.4 

tJ. 5 

63. 8 

6.S. 6 i 

00.4 

Phoenbr, Ark 

82.7 

81.7 

84.6 

’79.9 

80,9 

83.2 

8i. i 

81,5 

80. 4 ^ 

8:'. 6 

85.0 

to. 2 

85,6 

Modena, ITt^ 

60.0 

69.7 

, 60.6 

58. S 

60.4 

60,3 

60.8 

61. 2 

59.0 

60.2 

♦45. 1 

58 2 

60 6 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

64.4 

63.5 

614 

62 4 

€.1. 3 

66.4 

60.0 

6b. 8 

, 61 7 

62.8 

69. 2 

£12 

fd4 

Winuemucca, Nov 

59.3 

61.8 

67.8 

57.1 

69.1 

61.4 

61.0 

69.4 

60.0 

57.4 

62. 4 

60. i 

68,5 

Boise, Idaho 

61.9 

62.2 

61.4 

00.4 

62.5 

66.0 

65.2 

62. 2 

63. 2 

57. 6 

66 0 

65.7 

63.8 

Seattle, Wash 

58. 1 

58.8 

56,7 

69.1 

58.8 

6S.9 

62.2 

59.0 

57.8 

57.0 

50. 8 

10.8 

59.5 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

C3.8 

64.8 

Cl 6 

63.4 

64.2 

66.8 

6S.8 

63,0 

63. 4 

69.8 

68.4 

67. 1 

«5.2 

Portland, Oreg 

61.7 

62.3 

50.4 

62.4 

62. 5 

63.1 

67.4 

62.5 

6L2 

60.5 

63,8 

615 

03.4 

Boseburg, Oreg 

62.9 

62 0 

60. 1 

61.7 

62.6 

63. 5 

66. 8 

6L 0 

61. 2 

60. 5 

65. 1 

61 3 

dZi 

Eureka, Oaiif 

55. 9 

56. 2 

65. 0 

6i5 

65.8 

66. 4 

56. 6 

66. 5 

57. 2 

55. 4 

r>ti. 0 

57. 2 

619 

Fresno, Calif 

73,4 

76.6 

71. 0 

73.0 

73.2 

75.4 

72.5 

73 ! 2 

72. 2 

72.8 

79. 1 

76. 4 

75.2 

Lob Angelts, Calif 

69 9 


67.9 

68.0 

65.2 

70.8 

72:2 

68.3 

68.4 

09.3 

73.1 

70.4 

70.0 

Sacramento, Calif 

69,3 

73.0 

67,5 

6a9 

70.2 

71.4 

07.4 

69.7 

67. 6 

70.6 

76.0 

72.7 

70L8 

San Diego, Calif..,. 

C>7. 1 

70.3 

66. 0 

60.4 

64. 4 

68. 2 

70. 6 

60 5 

66. 2 

(U>, ft 

70.0 

68 2 

60.4 

San Francisco, Caiif.. 

60.9 

64 6 

60.8 

62.4 

62.2 

64.0 

62:2 

62 ! 0 

6a4 

63] 3 

63.3 

610 

6Z4 


* Norroals are based oa records of iJt) or more years of obsorvatiias. 
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Table 780. — Temperature: Monthly normal i and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States^ i 91 S-i 9^4— Continued 


Nor- 


October monthly mean temperature 


{siauon 

ft tv 
Oct. 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville, Me 

4ii. n 

49.6 

46.6 

46.7 

45.7 

42.1 

4i5-4 

43-0 

50,4 

45.4 

43.0 

47.0 

46.5 

Boston, Mt^s 

r>3. ft 

56.4 

57.0 

55.7 

65. 5 

61.9 

66. 2 

65. 1 

59.8 

55.2 

55. 1 

65.5 

64 6 

BuBa!i>, N. Y 

51.9 

53.4 

55.2 

52.8 

52.6 

45.5 

63.4 

55. 2 

67.2 

62. 3 

51.9 

50. 3 

52.7 

Canton, N. Y 

47.2 

50.8 

50.4 

60:4 

48.2 

42. 8 

48.0 

47-5 

52.8 

47.8 

46.3 

46.6 

47.3 

Trenton, N, J 

55. f> 

58.2 

69. 0 

66.6 

66.1 

61.6 

68.1 

58.5 

59.6 

55.0 i 

57.7 

54 8 

56-2 

Pittsburgh, Pa- 

56.7 

65. 4 

58.4 

66.2 

54.8 

48-9 

58.2 

60.6, 

69.6 

54.0 

50.4 

62.3 

58 4 

Scranton, Pa 

52.2 

55. 8 

55.8 

53.4 

52.2 

47.4 

, 65.4 

65.6 

57.6 

52.6 

54.3 

51.6 

61.8 

Washington, D. C — 

57.4 

68.8 

60.2 

58,6 

56.6 

52.0 

60.6 

63.2 

61.2 

57.0 

59,4 

56.1 

57.4 

Lynchburg, Va i 

58. 5, 

59.7 

60., 9 

60.6 

67.7 

53.0 

61.0 

65-4 

60.8 

57.6 

60-6 

66.6 

584 

Norfolk, Va 

52. 5 

62. 2, 

63.9 

64.4 

63.0 1 

682 

65.2 ; 

70.0 

64.6 

62.0 

64 3 

01.0 

62.0 

Parkersburg, W. Va.- 

56, 1 

65.8 

50.2 

57.8 

65.3 

50.0 

59.2 

63.4 

59.8 

55.7 

67.6 

54.4 

57.6 

Charlotte, N. C 

61.7 

61.0 

62.2 

64.4 

61.0 

5.7. 0 

64.0 

69.9 

62.7 

60.8 

62.8 

Oi. 3 

68 9 

Charlestoh, S. C 

67.8 

66. 1 

68.4 

70.8 ! 

67. 4 

63-7 

70.7 

76.8 

67.5 

6<j.6 

68.7 

68 4 

65.8 

Atlanta, Ga 

613. *0 

00.0 

62.4 

65. 3 1 

62.3 

56.6 

65.8 

70-8 

64 7 

61.0 

63. 2 

62. 1 

63.4 

Thomas ville, Qa 

68.2 

66.0 

ca2 

70.6 1 

68-9 

64.4 

7:10 

78.5 

67.1 

67.0 

69.7 

67.0 

683 

Jacksonville, Pla 

71.1 

69.2 

71.5 

73.4 i 

69.5 

67-0 

74.5 

78-6 

68.8 

09.2 

72.6 

69.9 

: 68 4 

Miami, Pla 

77.8 

75. 2 

76.0 

78.9 

77.2 

77.4 

7S.9 

80. 1 

76.2 

77.2 

7S,0 

75 8 

78 8 

Cineinnuli, Ohio 

55. 7 

67.2 

60.5 

58.0 

64.9 

48.0 

59.0 

61. 8 

00-2 

5-5.2 

57.9 

63.8 

59.4 

Cleveland, Ohio 

5:1 6 

53.9 

56.8 

65. 4 

52.7 

46-5 

66.0 

68.8 

59.5 

53. 6 

55.4 

62.2 

65.6 

Evansville, Ind 

59.4 

67.0 

60.8 

61.8 

60.0 

51.5 

62.4 

64 2 

642 

68.6 

62.4 i 

57.6 

68 0 

Indianapolis, Ind 

55. 7 

55. 0 

, 58. 4 

57.6 

66.1 

46.9 

58.3 

60.4 

61.6 

64.9 

69. 1 

63.1 

61.0 

Chicago, 111 

55. i 

53. 3 

50, 4 

66.4 

64.4 

45.0 

57.4 

67.2 

61.9 

54 8 

67. 6 

52-6 

59 8 

Peodn, III 

62.0 

62.0 

57.2 

55. 8 

64.2 

44-2 

56.2 i 

65-8 

60-2 

55.0 

68.0 

50-4 

592 

Grand Bapids, Mich, 

50.1 

51.8 

56-5 

52.8 

51.. 1 

42.9 

53.8 i 

54 0 

58.8 

52.0 

53.0 

49.6 

58,4 

Marciuette, Mich-.... 

46.7 

46.4 

52.9 

47.6 

45. 6 

3S. 5 

47.8 

45.0 

56.0 

47.0 

46.6 

484 

63.0 

Madison, Wis 

60.3 

4a 3 

55. 4 

51.8 

49.2 

40.0 

62.9 

60.2 

67.4 

60.8 

• 53. 9 

48 2 

56.6 

Duluth, Minn 

44.1 

40.7 

49.2 

44.8 

42.0 

33. S 

45.4 

39.4 

51- S 

45. 0 

46.0 

44.4 

598 

St, Paul, Minn ! 

48.6 

45.8 

, 65. 4 

60.6 

46. 4 

38. 3 

60. 2 

44 2 

55.6 

50.0 

52.3 

47.2 

55.8 

Des Moines, Iowa 

63.4 

61.2 

67.4 

50.8 

63.2 

44.7 

66.6 

62.1 

60-2 

66.5 

57.4 

50.0 

596 

Dubuque, Iowa 

61.9 

49.8 

66,7 

64,0 

61.6 

41-9 

54.0 

,62-0 

58.6 

62.9 

55.4 

484 

67.5 

St. Loials, Ho 

6B.4 

66. 2, 

60.8 

61.7 

69.2 

61. 1 

62-3 

60.8 

64.0 

69.6 

62.3 

84.9 

64-6 

Springfield^ Mo 

58. 2 

65.0 

68.8 

60. 4. 1 

66.4 

50. 6 

61.6 

69.9 

61.3 

68.8 

61.0 

688 

63,7 

Bismarck, N». Dak..,. 

44.9 

;41.1 

61.0 

48.6 1 

41..8 

3^4 

47.6 

34.6 

50-6 

■48.9 

47.6 

456 

66.0 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

40.6 ; 

37.9 

60.8 

46.4 ! 

38.4 

32-4 

44.4 

31-8 

4a9 

46.4 

44.7 

42.8 

50.4 

Pierre, S. Dak - 

40. 8 : 

46.. 0 . 

54.0 

58.81 

47.8 

42-9 

68.4 

40.8 i 

55.2 

63. 0 

52.2 

49-3 

57.1 

North Platte, Nebr... 

49.. 7 

46.9 

53.4 

54.6 

49.4 

46.1 

64.4 

45.3 

65.3 

64 9 

63.6 

47.1 

588 

Omaha, Nebr 

64,3 

60.9 1 

57.8 

5a 2 

53.8 

45 6 : 

67.7 

50.6 

6L0 

58.6 

69.6 

51.8 

61.4 

Concordia, Kans 

66.9 

63.4 

58.6 

58.4 

6a 1 

49.0 

59.6 

62.1 

60.8 

69.4 

69.3 

61- 6 

61.6 

Dod^ City, Kans.._. 

56. 1 

62.8 

67.8 

5a 0 

56.2 

60-2 

59.8 

63-3 

60.8 

69.6 

69-0 

61.0 

594 

lola, Kans.. 

56.9 

64.6 1 

58.9 

59.4 

68.9 i 

50.6 

61.6 

67.4 

61-9 

60.0 

60.4 

54.4 

69 4 

Memphis, Tenn.. 

63.3 

60.6 

63.3 

65.6 

64,0 

66.6 

66-6 

680 

66.5 

62.9 

653 

aois 

67,2 

Nashville, Tenn 

m,o 

58.8 

61.9 

63.0 

60 . a 

68.2 

64.0 

68.2 

62. 6 

68 5 

62.4 

69,2 

83.6 

Birmingham, Ala 

64.8 

60.4 

63.8 

66.9 

66.6 

67.9 

68-2 

74 5 

66. 4 

68.8 

65.8 

63.6 

686 

Mobile, Ala.. 

09.4 

65.6 

68.8 

70.9 

68.8 

68-7 

73.8 

77.5 

68 8 

68.0 

88.7 

57.5 

684 

New Orltsan^ La 

71.0 

68.0 

70.8 

78.4 

71,6 

66.4 

74 6 

79.6 

, 71.4 

71.2 

71.6 

70,3 

79 0 

ShiFev«)Qj*t, La 

66.6 

63.6 

66.8 

67.9 

67,4 

6,1.6 

68.8 

71.4 

66.9 

66.8 

67.0 

64 5 

60.4 

Amariao, Tex. 

57,7 

56.2 

68.0 

59.0 

67.2 

66.7 

60.0 

67.8 

60.7 

62.8 

60.4 

62,1 

t60.0 

Browiwvfllo, Tex 

74.9 

73.8 

75. 1 

75.2 

74.8 

73.2 

77.4 

80.2 

76.8 

76.8 

73.7 

1 73.8 

74.9 

El Paso, Tex 

63.6 

63.6 

63.6 

63.9 

64.7 

64.6 

64 0 

66-1 

63.2 

66.5 

64.0 

1 6 : 1.1 

[ 66.8 

Fort Worth, Tox..... 

66.7 

62.6 

66.2 

07,6 

68.1 

64.0 

69.0 

68.4 

67.6 

67.9 

67.6 

62,6 

€9-4 

Gidvestoa, Tex 

72.7 

69.6 

71.7 

74.2 

72.6 

68.6 

72.7 

77.6 

72-3 

72.2 

71.0 

(71-1 

c73v7 

Sam Antonio, Tex 

,70. 6 

07.0 

70.2 

72.2 

70.9 

68.6 

71.0 

78.8 

71.0 

70-4 

7L4 

^ € 8.0 

790 

Oklahama City, Okla. 

61.5 

57.4 

61.0 

02.8 

624 

67-3 

66.2 

59.7 

03.9 

64 0 

63.3 

686 

^€6.3 

Little Bock, Ark 

63. 6 

60. C 

63.2 

66.4 

63-8 

A7. 9 

66.5 

66-6 

66-4 

62.9 

65.2 

60.8 

67,3 

Hftwe, Mont 

44.6 

40.8 

46.2 

49.2 

39.9 

41.8 

48.9 

34.4 

46.7 

686 

1 47.9 

: 44.2 

^ 490 

KaJispell, Mont 

43.6 

30.4 

43.2 

46.2 

40.5 

43.6 

47.0 

36.4 

42.4 

46.4 

47.6 

440 

i 4i7 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

44,8 

41.5 

47.6 

4a 0 

42.9 

43-3 

,48 2 

40.6 

48.0 

60.8 

47.5 

387 

[47.8 

Sheridan, Wyo 

43.7 

40.6 

46.0 

48.4 

36.6 

41-0 

48 6 

35.7 1 

44.5 

49.2 

47.3 

I 41.0 

47-8 

Pueblo, Colo 

62.0 

49.3 

53.6 

54.0 

61. 6 

49-9 

55.8 

49.9 

53.2 

66.6 

64 2 

; 47.6 

584 

Santa Pe, N, Mex 

60.4 

47,8 

49.4 : 

52.0 

60.8 

51.9 1 

62.0 

47-1 

48 8 

53,0 

61.4 

:48$ 

51.2 

Phoenix, Arte 

70.6 

69.6 

71.2- 

73.8 

66.2 

72-7 i 

71.8 

66,7 

67.0 

73.8 

71.6 

67.3 

71.9 

Modena, Utah 

4a 0 

46.6 

49.9 

50.6 

45.0 

51- 1 

61.1 

42.2 

443 

54.0 

49.6 

44-8 

. 45.5 

Sait Lake City, Dtah. 

62.6 

60.4 

56.8 

•66.3 

49.8, 

54.2 

66.0 

44 6 

40,4 

68.6 

65.9 

48-7 

594 

Winnemucca, Nev 

4a 3 

47.4 

50, 2 i 

50.2 

44.9 

61- 7 

61.6 

42.0 

44 6 

- 61, 9 

49.0 

40.6 

47.0 

Boise, Idaho 

51. 1 

:4S.O 

64. 4, 

54.4 

4a 7. 

63.2 

63.6 

44.9 

48.4 

65.6 

66.2 

6 a 2 

590 

Seattle, Wash 

51.4 , 

60.1 

54.6 : 

5^7 

49.1 

52.6 

53.4 

4a6 

50-1. 

;63.2 

53. 5 

.M'O 

590 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

58.5 

51.4 

64.4 

5a 8 

52.4 

66.6 

57-0 

60-2 

52-0 

.'67.0 

615 


584 

Portlasd, Oreg 

64,2 

53.2 

57.4 

55,8 

-53.2 

57.3 

66.4, 

60-9 

58-d 

^67.0 

66-4 

57.1 

, H.0 ' 

K(^bUrg, Oreg 

58.9 

63.4 

56.3 

64.6 

60.9 

54-0 

56.4 

.49.4 


m.i 



^598 

Surcka, -Calif. 

56.3 

63.2 

5i8 

52.3 

! 60. 2 

6 L 6 

54-2 

60-6 

54. tO, 

^64,4^ 

MW 

^5-4 ; 

i5ii 

Fresaov Calif---.. 

64.0 

66.7 

64.0 

67.4 

1 69.8' 

69-3 

66.7 

62-0 

. 60. 0 

66 -g 

64-1 



Los Angeles, Calf 

66.3 

67.9 

68.6 

86.2 

^50. 7-^ 

68 . 2 . 

71.9 


68 - a 





Saerarnonto, Calif 

6 a 9 

66.2 

62,2 

66.2 

6 a 2 

68-0 

64.2 

60.6 

58-5 

-64-0. 




San Diego, Calif. 

68.7 

66.5 

66,0 

.62.8 

>69.3 

64.6 

681 

<^.o 

61.4 

646 

64 n; 



Sam PraneiscQ, Calif. . 

60. 5 

61.6 

62.0 

61.3 

689 

62.3 

640 

' 60,7 

60.2 

; 61.5 



f 59A 


1 Normals are based on records of 30 or. more years of oljaesiratmiis; 
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Table 780. — Temperature: Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States, 1913-1924 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Nov. 

November monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville, Me 

30.7 

34.0 

28.4 

32,6 

29.2 

27.2 

32 6 

30.6 

28.4 

27.2 

31.2 

34.8 

33.0 

Boston, MasfS- 

42.0 

46.5 

42.7 

45.4 

42.6 

39.4 

46.0 

42 8 

41.7 

41, 6 

43.8 

44.6 

44.6 

Buffalo, N.Y 

30.4 

43.4 

40.0 

42.4 

39.2 

35.0 

43.0 

38.4 

38.4 

37.0 

42 0 

40.2 

39.8 

Canton, N. Y 

33.9 

40.0 

34.6 

37.7 

33.8 

! 28.0 

37.4 

34.2 

32 0 

80.8 

37.0 

36.8 

36.2 

Trenton, N.J 

44.4 

46.2 

43.5 

44.5 

43.7 

1 40.6 

44.8 

43.8 

43.2 

416 

45.0 

44.0 

44.1 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

43.2 

1 46.1 

42.9 

45.2 

44.5 

39.8 

43.8 

42 G 

42 2 

44.6 

45.3 

43.2 

42.8 

Scranton, Pa 

40.6 

I 44.9 

40.2 

42.1 

40.8 

30. 8 

42 4 

41.0 

40.2 

41.2 

42 4 

41.4 

: 40.9 

Washington, D, C 

45.2 

1 47.8 

45.4 

46.2 

! 40.3 

42.8 

46.3 

46.8 

45.9 

47.5 

47.9 

46.1 

46.0 

Lynchburg, Va 

17.2 

1 49.9 

46.6 

4S.1 

43.4 

46. 2 

46.8 

48.2 

40. 4 

50. 6 

48.4 

46,1 

47.7 

N'oii'oili’, Vd 

61.4 

i 62 5 

61.0 

52.4 

: 52. 4 

47.8 

62 0 

53. 0 

52 0 

65. 8 

51.8 

.50. 6 

61.6 

Parkersburg, Vv , Vj.. 

43.8 

46.5 

4.5,4 

47.0 

46.6 

49. 6 

44.2 

44.8 

43.0 

47.2 

46.0 

44.0 

H 6 

Charlotte, N. C 

60,0 

61.8 

50.5 

53.3 

5.3.0 

49.2 

50.7 

52.9 

49.4 

61 0 

51.0 

49.0 

62 2 

Charleston, S. C 

58. 1 

,57.0 

67.0 

61.4 

59.2 

54.4 

66.6 

62 2 

57.4 

02. 0 

00. 1 

55.0 

68.8 

Atlanta, Ga 

62.1 

64. S 

52 4 

61.2 

62.4 

51. 3 

61.6 

54. 7 

60.2 

54. 7 

62 9 

49. 8 

54.6 

Thoma&ville, Ga 

5'C6 

69,8 

68.1 

61.7 

69.8 

5.5. 9 

,57. 8 

C4.2 

50. S 

03.8 

62 2 

.56. 4 

00.2 

Jacksonville, Fla 

62, 2 

63.2 

61.6 

66.0 

63.1 

sao 

GO. 4 

66.6 

01.6 

65. 8 

618 

59. G 

02.4 

Miami, Fla 

72.0 

71.4 

70.6 

73.2 

71.9 

07. 0 

72 2 

73. 4 

72. 2 

73. 6 

73. 1 

GS 4 

71.6 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

42,6 

49.0 

46. 7 

46.6 

46. 4 

41.4 

43. 4 

42 2 

42. 3 

•1.'). 8 

40.4 

43.8 

43.6 

Cleveland, Ohio 

40.9 

4'!. 6 

41.8 

43.9 

42.3 

38.2 

43.2 

41.1 

41.2 

42. 0 

412 

42 0 

41.2 

Evansville, Ind 

46.6 

62.0 

49. 2 

50.4 

49.5 

40, 8 

47.2 

40.3 

41.7 

49.7 

49. ,3 

47.6 

47.4 

Indianapolis, Ind 

42.3 

47.6 

44.3 

45.5 

46.0 

43.0 

43.2 

41.6 

41,5 

41 5 

45. 4 

412 

42.6 

Chicago, 111 

41.2 

47.2 

44.4 

44.2 

43.2 

43.0 

43.5 

39. 2 

40.2’ 

40,8 

41.0 

43.8 

41.5 

Peorin, HI 

37,5 

47.2 

43.4 

43.8 

42.4 

41.8 

41.9 

37.9 

38.0 

39.9 

43. 2 

42 2 

41.2 

Grand Hupids, Mich- 

38. 1 

43.8 

30.6 

41.6 

39. 8 

38.2 

42 2 

37.2 

38.2 

30. 7 

42 4 

40.4 

39.7 

5.rarquette, Ivlicli 

33.3 

38.7 

33.7 

3.5.6 

32.4 

36. 4 

37. 1 

30. 0 

33.8 

29.9 

37.6 

38. 2 

33.8 

Madison, Wis 

36, 2 

41.9 

38.2 

38. 8 

35.8 

1 38.2 

39.4 

1 32 6 

312 

31.9 

41.0 

3o. 9 

36 0 

Duluih, Hmo- 

30.0 

3.5.6 

29.8 

29.8 

2*>. 2 

34. 4 

33. C 

21.6 

28.4 

23.2 

31 2 

35.8 

27.2 

St. Paul, Minii 

32.5 

40.0 

36. 0 

35.3 

33. 8 

38.2 

37.3 

26.6 

32 6 

27.0 

38. 8 

38.3 

32.2 

Des Moines, Iowa 

88.4 

46.6 

43.2 

42.6 

39. 7 

43.0 

41.6 

35.8 

1 37.6 

36.8 

410 

42 2 

40.4 

Duhuoue, Iowa 

37.0 

41.2 

40.6 

41.2 

1 37.0 

1 40.2 

41.2 

34,0 

; 3.1 6 

34.2 

42 7 

40.0 

38.4 

St. Louis, Mo 

46.1 

52.4 

50.3 

60.0 

1 49.2 

! 47,7 

46. 2 

1 41.8 

i 43.7 

47.3 

48. 8 

47.9 

47.6 

Spriugffcld, Mo 

45,7 

63.0 

60.6 

60.7 

48.3 

47.4 

45.3 

414 

41.0 

48.4 

48. 1 

47.0 

48 5 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

28.6 

36.2 

34.0 

32.6 

30.6 

40.2 

31.4 

18.2 

29.0 

22 0 

33. 2 

38.8 

30.8 

Devils Lake, N. Duk- 

22,0 

32.0 

29.0 

26.3 

26.8 

35.6 

27.1 

12 8 

27.2 

18.6 

1 318 

35.0 

> 23.8 

Pierre, S. Dak 

33.6 

40.6 

41.3 

38.2 

35.4 

1 43.4 

86.2 

25.3 

32 2 

2^2 4 

3b. 7 

42 6 

37.5 

North Platte, Nobr— 

36.0 

42.6 

43.7 

41,2 

1 35.8 

45.6 

36.8 

28.2 

34.0 

88.0 

38.8 

42.5 

39^.6 

Omaha, Nebr 

38.5 

40.4 

46.4 

43.9 

! 40.6 

45.8 

41.6 

30.0 

37.2 

30.9 

44.2 

43.8 

42.0 

Concordia, Kans 

41.4 

4&7 

47.5 

47.0 

42.8 

47.3 

42 9 

38.2 

3H.2 

41. 1 

44.8 

44.9 

418 

Dodge City, Kans 

42.6 

48.0 

48.4 

47.4 

42.0 

48.0 

41.7 

38.7 

39.4 

43.6 

4.5. 5 

45.2 

45.9 

lola, Kans 

43.0 

62.4 

49.5 

49.8 

46.8 

47.5 

45. 6 

43.0 

41.0 

45.0 

47.8 

47.2 

47.4 

MemphLs, Teim 

61.7 

v57.G 

63.6 

I 5.5. 9 

51.0 

51.8 

61.0 

621 

4S.7 

56.3 

51 8 ! 

52 6 

53.8 

Nashville, Tenn 

49. 0 

53.8 

49.0 

52.8 

50.2 

47.0 

48.0 

49.7 

40,7 

62 i 

,51. 3 

48.9 

60.0 

Birmingham, Ala 

53. 9 

67.8 

63.0 

66.1 

54.9 

61.8 

52 4 

56.0 

50.8 

57,0 

50. 1 

52 0 

65.9 

Mobile, Ala 

6<). 0 

61,4 

69.0 

61.8 

60.0 

sr.. 6 

59.0 

63.8 

60.2 

03. 3 

02 8 

57.2 

61.6 

Now OrlCiUis, La 

61.6 

64.8 

Cd.2 

06. 2 

62,0 

59.0 

G1.7 

or».4 

58. 2 

Ofi. 0 

06. 0 

59. 9 

G5.5 

Shrevepoit, La 

66.0 

62,7 

60. 8 

69. 3 

66. 4 

55.1 

51.1 

67.8 

52 2 

02 0 

68. 3 

5.5. 0 

69,2 

Aiuarillo, Tex 

45. 6 

60.3 

60.4 

49.6 

•14.4 

60.8 

42 0 

42 6 

42 8 

51, 0 

47. 2 

4.5.4 

50.8 

Brownsville, Tex 

07.2 

71.7 

07.2 

70,2 

06.5 

08.7 

<k5. 8 

70. 5 

6-1. 5 

71.8 

07. 0 

03. 8 ! 

72 2 

El Pa«o, Tex 

62.7 

54.8 

64.7 

62.8 

51.2 

65. 4 

49.1 

52.4 

51.0 

51 1 

,59. 1 

512 

56,4 

Fort Worth, Tc\ 

6.5. 5 

62.4 

67.1 

60. 1 

5,5. 4 

5<.4 

53. 0 

53. 6 

51. 9 

01. (. 

57. 5 

50. 0 

59.2 

Gal VI bton, Te\ 

03. 3 

66.4 

03.1 

67.0 

62l9 

oao 

m. 9 

6.5, 4 

59. 2 

07.7 

05. 0 

00. 0 

07.4 

San Antonio, Tev 

GO. 3 

06.2 

Cl. 2 

(>3.8 

69.0 

63.4 

67.4 

60.8 

57. 4 - 

65. <) 

01.9 

58. 7 

06.5 

Oklahoma City, Oklu. 

I 48. 8 

65. 8 

63. G 

53.8 

49.7 

52.4 

48.2 

4,5. 4 

45. 2 

51. 5 

51. 3 

50. 2 

52 8 

Littlo Rock, Ark 

62.1 

68.2 

64.2 

66. 5 

63,5 

52.9 

61.0 

52 8 

48.4 

5.1 8 

54. 2 

52 0 

64.2 

Havre, IMont 

31.2 

34.7 

36.7 

32.4 

31.5 

41.0 

29. 0 

21.2 

33. 0 

25. 8 

30. 8 

3/. 8 

29.5 

Kalispell, Mont 

32.4 

35.4 

36.4 

32.2 

28.0 

36.2 

32 8 

26.7 

32, 0 

30.3 

30. 0 

33.7 

31.1 

ChejenuG, Wyo 

34.8 

39.1 

41.4 

37.0 

31,2 

40.8 

30.9 

30.6 

31.8 

3h. 0 

31.4 

37.4 

HS.5 

Bheridan, Wyo 

32,8 

36.8 

30.6 

32.0 

28.9 

41.8 

29.4 

214 

28.3 

29.0 

32 8 

38.4 

34.6 

Pueblo, Colo 

39.4 

42 8 

43.5 

42.8 

38.3 

44.8 

36.3 

36.8 

37.8 

42.8 

37.0 

41.3 

43.0 

Santa Fc, N. Mex 

38.9 

42.4 

43.0 

39. 8 

38.9 

4.5.1 

35.0 

38.0 

37.7 

43.0 

36,8 

38.8 

41.3 

Phoenix, Ariz 

69.7 

61.6 ! 

63.9 

59.2 

6,5.8 

00.9 

67,2 

57.0 

68.6 

00.9 

55, 0 

59.1 

02 8 

Modena, Utah 

36.4 

39.2 

38.4 

38.0 

33.6 

39.0 

33,9 

34.8 

36.1 

41.7 

312 

39. 0 

36.7 

Sait Lake City,Utah- 

41.1 

44.0 

43.4 

43.6 

36.2 

44.0 

38. 8 

38.4 

40,4 

4.5. 9 

88.0 

43.2 

40.4 

Winnemucca, Nev _ . . 

38.4 

39.0 

37,8 

37.2 

33.0 ) 

41.9 

34.2 

GO.O 

37,6 

41.0 

83.6 

39. 7 

37.3 

Boise, Idaho 

41.0 

43.5 

41.8 

39.6 

36.5 

44.4 

39.6 

37.0 

40.8 

44.7 

37.0 

42 6 

40.7 

Seattle, Wash 

4.5.6 

46,2 

47.2 

43.7 

43.0 

49.6 

45.8 

44.9 

47.0 

45.4 

43. 0 

47,4 

44.6 

Walla Walla, Wash.-. 

42.8 

46.0 

44.6 

42.7 

36,5 

46.6 

42 7 

40.5 

41.8 

43.9 

30.9 

44.8 

39.6 

Portland, Oreg 

46.8 

47.5 

47.0 

45.4 

43.7 

60.6 

46.6 

45.0 ! 

40.8 

48.8 

43.6 

50.4 

45.6 

Roseburg, Oreg 

46.9 

47.4 

46.8 

47.4 

42.8 

49.0 

45.8 

44.8 

45. 0 

49.8 

44.3 

49.2 

46.2 

Eureka, CaliL 

51.1 

60.8 

6a8 

49.8 

47.5 

62 8 

60.0 

48.2 

61.2 

,52 0 

48,2 

53,6 

51.6 

Fresno, Calif 

64.2 

55.2 

67.4 

63.8 

51.2 

66.7 

52 8 

63.0 

54.0 

57.0 

510 

58.2 

55.1 

I<os Angeles, Calif 

60.9 

61.8 

67.0 

61.8 

69.4 

63.7 

60.8 

61.5 

60.1 

63.2 

59.8 

06,4 

G4.1 

Sacramento, Calif 

63,6 

53.6 

65.6 

53.0 

50.6 

55.2 

50.6 

62 4 

51.0 

M. a 

49.8 

58.5 

61.8 

San Diego, Calif 

69,7 

60 8 

64.4 

69.0 

68.5 

60,8 

59.8 

68.6 

68.2 

60.4 

,58.0 

04.0 

00.0 

San Francisco, Calif. . 

56.3 

55.2 

69.0 

66,1 

64.4 

58.7 

66.0 

66.0 

65.4 

67.8 

513 

00.8 

56.7 


1 Normals are based upon records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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Table 7 SO. ^Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States^ 1913-1924 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Dec. 

December monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

QrcpnvillOt Me 

18.0 

22. 2 

Ifi. 8 

22.0 

17.8 

7.8 

20.6 

11.4 

20.2 

16.4 

15.1 

20.8 

14.2 

Boston, Muss 

U2.fi 

37.8 

30.4 

34.2 

32.6 

23.7 

34. 7 

28.7 

36.6 

31.4 

30.9 

40.4 

31,2 

Buffalo, N.Y 

29.8 

33. 6 

26.0 

27.8 

28.4 

20.8 

35. 0 

23.3 

32.7 

29.9 

28.9 

37.6 

26.2 

Canton, N. Y 

22.7 

27.0 

20.0 

23. J 

18.6 

8.6 

24.0 

17.2 

23, 3 

21,8 

21.4 

31.7 

17,4 

Trenton, N. J 

34.4 

3H. 3 

30. 6 

32.4 

32. 2 

24.7 

38. 4 

28.9 

37.4 

33.0 

1 32. 9 

42 0 

34.8 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

34.2 

3fi. 8 

29. 9 

31.8 

32.9 

24.6 

41.0 

28.2 

3.5. 0 

34.0 

35.6 

43,0 

31.4 

Scranton, Pa 

30. 0 

34.7 

28.0 

29.4 

30.4 

21.3 

36. 2 

24.9 

33.6 

29.6 

30.8 

88.7 

28,8 

Washington, D. C — 

36. 6 

40.4 

32,8 

35. 2 

Zfi. 5 

27.9 

41.6 

32.0 

39.3 

37.9 

37.6 

46.0 

36.4 

Lynchburg, Va 

i 39. fi 

43. 6 

35.0 

38.0 

38.6 

29.0 

42. 9 

30.1 

40.2 

42 3 

42.6 

47.4 

40.2 

Norfolk, Va 

43. 1 

46.5 

40.0 

40.6 

42.7 

33.8 

47.4 

40.5 

45.6 

44.2 

46.6 

61.1 

44.4 

Parkersburg, W. Va... 

3fi. 2 

36, 1 

30.6 

34.2 

34.2 

1 24.8 

43.3 

30,4 

1 37,8 

37.4 

37.4 

45.2 

33.6 

Oharlotto, N. 0 

43.0 

44. G 

38.4 

41.4 

43.3 

33. 4 

47. 2 

41.6 

43,0 

47. 1 

46,6 

60.2 

44.1 

Charleston, S. C 

fit, 7 

52.0 

4S. 8 

48.2 

53.0 

42.0 

63. 5 

51. 4 

61.4 

55.0 

56.3 

60.9 

62.8 

Atlanta, Ga 

44.7 

46. 9 

40.3 

43.7 

4.1. 0 

36. 2 

48.2 

44.8 

43.1 

48.3 

50.6 

61.3 

46.6 

Thomusville, Ga * 

fi2. 5 

54. 0 

fiO. 4 

60.8 

64.6 

46.0 

6b 8 

53.0 

61.4 

57.8 

59.6 

59.4 

65,6 

Jacksonville, Fla 

fiO. 3 

58.2 

61.6 

63.8 

68.0 

48.4 

58. 2 

50. 1 

65.4 

69.7 

61.6 

01.8 

68.4 

Miami, Fla 

OS. 0 

07.9 

69. 5 

65.0 

69.0 

63.6 

67.8 

08.8 

68.0 

69.0 

71.8 

70.6 

72.2 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

33. 4 

39. 1 

30. 2 

32.7 

3b fi 

22. 3 

4b 8 

27.4 

35.4 

36.4 

35,2 

43.6 

31.0 

Cleveland, Ohio 

31.2 

3.6. 4 

27.0 

30. S 

29.0 

22.4 

38. 7 

25. 7 

33.6 

32.6 

31.8 

40.4 

27.6 

Evansville, Jnd 

37. 1 

40.4 

3b 0 

36.8 

35. 2 

26.6 

44. 7 

32.2 

38.4 

41.0 

39.4 

46.6 

33.3 

Indianapolis, Ind 

32. 2 

37. 2 

2fi. 8 

31.0 

29.6 

22.8 

40.3 

20.1 

3.3.2 

35. 2 

33. 4 

42.4 

28.2 

Chicago, Til 

30.0 

37.4 

24. t 

29. 1 

26.0 

22.4 

37.7 

21.4 

32.4 

32 5 

29.9 

39.7 

23.4 

Poorlii, 111 

28. 1 

36. 7 

20. 8 

1^.8 

2fi. 2 

[19.8 

36.6 

20.0 

30.8 

32. 2 

28.8 

38.0 

21.8 

Grand Kapids, Mich. 

2S. 8 

36. 1 

24. 6 

27.0 

25. 4 

2b 1 

34.6 

21.4 

32.0 

30. 2 

27.7 

30.0 

23.2 

Mnrfjnettc, ISJich 

22. « 

31. 0 

18.4 

2 b 6 

18. (i 

14.6 

28.8 

13.7 

27,0 

22.9 

19.1 

31.4 

14.6 

Madison, Wis 

22. 8 

32.0 

1C. 4 

23. 9 

18.0 

13.9 

31.4 

32. fi 

20. 2 

24.4 

21.0 

32.5 

15.0 

Duluth, Minn 

in. 0 

20. 7 

9.4 

18.6 

8,8 

4,4 

23. fi 

5.6 

19.3 

14.8 

11.8 

24.0 

3.6 

St. I'liuij Minn 

39.0 

30. 2 

12.1 

22.6 

12,2 

10.1 

28.7 

10.2 

23.0 i 

20. 2 

17.8 

29.4 

8.8 

Dos Moines, Iowa.-., 

20. 1 

34. 0 

18. 7 

27.8 

22. 0 

16.7 

34.2 

10.0 

28. 8 

30. 0 

25. 0 

35. 8 

17.7 

DubuQue, Iowa 

i 24, 7 

31.2 

18.4 

25. 6 

19.3 

15.8 

33.0 

14.4 

27.3 

27.2. 

33.8 

34.4 

16.4 

St. Louis, Mo 

34. 8 

41.2 

28. 6 

35. 4 

33.6 

20.8 

4.3.0 

29.0 

37. 6 

88.6 

30. 7 

44.4 

30.0 

Springfield, Alo 

36. 2 

38.4 

27.4 

37. 6 

33.2 

26.5 

41.3 

32.6 

38.1 

3a4 

39.2 

42.8 

30.4 

BisTnnn-k, N. Dak 

14.7 

24. 6 

7.4 

10.8 

3.6 

3; 2 

21,6 

11.6 

17,8 

18.6 

13. 0 

26.4 

6.5 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

8.0 

21. 1 

3. 6 

1.2.4 

0.8 

3.6 

14,9 

5.0 

11.0 

15.2 

6.0 

20.4 

0,7 

Pierre, S. Dak 

21. 8 

28. fl 

16.1 

2.5.8 

12.5 

13.1 

25.6 

18.0 

24.9 

25.9 

10.4 

29.7 i 

12.6 

North Platte, Nebr„, 

: 20. 7 

28.(1 

18.0 

28.2 

19.4 

23.7 

28. ,5 

19.4 

27.0 

30.7 

27,8 

30.4 J 

ia2 

Omaha, Nebr-. 

20.4 

34. 2 

18.2 

29.6 

22. 2 

18.0 

34. 8 

19.4 

28.7 

31.7 

27.2 

36.2 

17.4 

Concordia, Kana 

30.7 

36. 0 

19.0 

33. 4 

25. G 

23.6 

3.5. 0 

21.4 

32.1 

34.3 

31.4 

35.6 

21.7 

Dodge City, Kurus 

32.0 

33. 6 

23.4 

34. 0 

29. 0 

28.2 

34.0 

29.6 

35.1 

33.4 

33.7 

34.6 

24.0 

lola, Kans 

32. 5 

37. G 

26. 2 

36. 8 

36. 2 

2.5. 4 

88.8 

28.6 

37.0 

86.6 

30.0 

38.6 

28.0 

Memphis, Teim 

43. (1 

4.6. 0 

30.2 

0 

4,3.4 

34.0 

50.2 

40.4 

44.0 

48.1 

48.4 

51.6 

41,8 

Nashville, Tcnn.-.--^ 

41.0 

42. 6 

36.8 

42,4 

38.8 

31.4 

47.4 

38.8 

41.0 

44.8 

46.0 

49.4 

39. 6 

Birmingham, Ala 

46. 4 

47.2 

41.9 

46.7 

46.8 

39. 2 

50.4 

45.8 

4,5.0 

50,2 

63.2 

63.8 

46.8 

Mobile, Ala 

fi2.9 

53. K 

49. 4 

53. 8 

53.9 

48.2 

6.5. 0 

55. 0 

5b 0 

57.4 

00.1 

68,2 

63.6 

Now Orleans, La. .... 

fi.'i. 0 

56. 0 

50.8 

56. 7 

57. 4 

fib 4 

57.5 

57.0 

,54. 1 

60.8 

(i3.5 

cao 

65.7 

Shrev<'uort, I, a 

49. t 

47.8 

41.6 

50. 4 

49. 8 

43.2 

52. 0 

48.8 

48, 0 

54.6 

64.8 

54.9 

47.8 

Amarillo, Tev 

37.0 

33. 2 

30.4 

40.2 

36. 0 

36. 1 

32. 4 

37.0 

39. 0 

43. 5 

41.8 

33. 9 

31.9 

Brownsville, Tex 

61,2 

6b 4 

54, 2 

65. 2 

<15. 3 

02.9 

fib 7 

00.8 

04. 1 

07.7 

67.4 

61.8 

67.9 

El Paso, ^I'ex 

44. 9 

41. 8 

42. 8 

44.8 

45.0 

49, 6 

41. 2 

47.2 

43.4 

49.4 

49. 2 

42.6 

42.6 

For t W ort U, '1 'ex . . . r 

47.fi 

46. G 

39.7 

fiO. 9 

48.0 

41.6 

40.8 

4 b 4 

48.3 

61.2 

62.8 

60.3 

44.9 

Gnlveslon, Tex 

fi6. 4 

6.6. 6 , 

50. 2 

57. 9 

57.7 

62.8 

56.8 

67.2 

50.0 

60.2 

62.4 

58.8 

64.6 

San Antonio, To , .. . 

fi3. 8 

52. 4 

46. 3 

56.8 

54. 6 

50. 4 

54.7 

61,7 

54. 7 

69.0 

69.6 

65.6 

52.6 

Okhihortia ( 'ity, Oklu. 

39. 3 

39, 4 1 

31.4 

43.4 

37.6 

3b 6 

40.8 

33.8 

40.8 

42 7 

42.0 

42.2 

32.6 

Little Kvtek, Ark. 

44.2 

44.8 

36.0 

40.0 

43. 4 

3,5. 4 

49. fi 

40.fi 

44.0 

48.0 

48.4 

41.2 

41.8 

Havre, Mont 

2tf. 4 

23.fi 

10.8 

24. 4 

7.0 

8.4 

26.4 

16.9 

22.0 

20.0 

11.4 

25.6 

8.8 

Kaliapell, Mont 

24.9 

24.8 

19.0 

23.3 

K9 

26.2 

28. L 

17.6 

27.9 

21.0 

18.3 

24,6 

14 7 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

28.5 1 

22.0 

20.2 

28.8 

21.0 

30.4 

26. 7 

28.0 

27.9 

30.2 

29. .5 

27.4 

21.3 

Sheridan, Wyo 

22.1 ! 

24.4 

14.2 

24. 8 

14. « 

21.2 

28.0 

13.7 

24.6 

22.6 

17.0 

23.6 

16.8 

Pueblo, Colo 

31.5 

22. 1 

24,6 

32.6 ‘ 

29.8 

35.4 

30. 2 

30.9 

33.8 

34.2 

36.6 

32.2 

23.6 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

80.7 

26.4 

26.0 

32.1 

27.9 

38.2 

27. 0 

34.2 

27.4 

36.6 

34.0 

29.1 

25.4 

Phoenix, Ariz 

fi2. 0 

60.7 

60.3 

61.6 

41.7 

64.6 

49.6 

64.2 

49.7 

66.0 

65.0 

52.0 

62 0 

Modena, Utah 

28.1 

24.9 

21.2 

28.8 

23.4 

36.1 

26.6 

20.1 

27.6 

34.4 

33.2 

26.9 

20.2 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

31.9 

80.6 

29.0 

33.7 

27.8 

41.8 

31.2 

24.6 

31.7 

30.4 

33. 1 

29,3 

24.2 

Winnemucca, Nev ... 

80,0 

27.4 

18.9 

30. -7 

26.6 

37,2 

24.9 

28.2 

31.2 

31.6 

30,9 

26.2 

17.2 

Boise, Idaho 

32. 1 

28.0 

24.0 

33.6 

28.4 

43. 2 

29.6 

23.6 

34.3 

32.9 

30.0 

31.6 

21.8 

Seattle, Wash 

41,7 

42,4 

39.7 

42.0 

38.0 

45.0 

40.9 

38.6 

43.4 

89.1 

38.4 i 

42.2 

37.2 

Walla Walla, "Wash... 

36.6 

31.6 

26.0 

38,2 

30.5 

46.1 

37.8 

22.6 

39.8 

31.3 

30.8 

38.0 

26.6 

Portland, Oreg 

41.2 

40.7 

36.8 

42.0 

38.1 

48.4 

42.3 

33.6 

44.1 

39,1 

38.0 ! 

41.6 

86.6 

Roseburg, Oreg 

41.8 

4b 6 

37.0 

43,2 

39.0 

48.4 

40.4 

39.6 

42.7 

$9.0 

42.2 ; 

4a6 

36.6 

Eureka, Calif.,.. 

48,2 

4S.4 

4.6.3 

48.4 

43.2 

61.2 

46.3 

48.1 

48.4 

48,4 

47.6 ! 

45.3 

45.6 

Fresno, Calif * 

64.2 

46.0 

44.7 

48.2 

46.4 

49.7 

45.0 

47.1 

47,5 

60.4 

49.8 i 

46.2 

46.4 

Los Angeles, Calif 

66.6 1 

66.4 

63.4 

67.4; 

62.6 

62.8 

67.2 

58,9 

65. 8 

60.2 

68,8 

das 

66.4 

Sacramento, Calif 

46.2 

46. 7 

43.8 

47.6 

44.2 

40.2 

43.4 

44.1 

45.4 

49.0 

47. 4' 1 

45.8 

42.2 

San Diego, Calif. 

66.0 1 

66.4 

64,6 

55. 6 

52.4 

68.6 

64.8 

66.6 

54.8 

69.3 

68.0 

57,4 

54.0 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

61,3 

60, G 

48.7 

62.2 

48.9 

64.6 

60.2 

48.8 

51.0 

62.9 

50.0 

61.0 

47.8 


Weather Bureau, 

1 Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of observations^ 
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Table 781. — Frecipilation: XormaO and total precipitation at selected poirds in 
the United States, 1913-1 9 Xf. 

Januaij lOtal precipitation 

station j — i 

Jan- 1913 lUli 1915 1916 1917 1918 1019 3920 IWI 1922 l'j.3 !'J21 


Groonvilic, Me I 

Boston, Mass 

Bntfalo,N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Trenton, N.J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

TVashiiigton, D. 0 — 

Lynch bur t?,Vn 

Korfoik, V > 

Parkerbbmg, W. Va_. 

Charlotte, N,0 

Charleston, S. C 

Atlanta, Ga — 

Thoinasvflle, Qa 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Miami, Fla 

, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Clevetand, Ohio 

Evan&\ ille, Ind 

Indianapol’S lad 

Chicago, lU 

Peoria, ill 

Omnd Rapids, Midh__ 

[Marquette, T!vl ich 

Madison, Wis 

Duluth, Miun 

St. Paul, Mum 

Dea Homes, Iowa 

Dubuque, Iowa 

St. Lonis, Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

Bisniaxck, K. Dak 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Pieri-o,S. D«k 

North Platte, Ncbr._. 

Omaha, Nchr 

roncordia, K ms 

Dodge City, Kans — 

Iffia, JEans 

iMernifiiis, fiVnn 

Nashville, Tenn 

Birmingham, A1 1 

MoMlo, A’'a 

Now OrU'-'O^ Lii 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

Bro'vusvUn V T<‘\ 

El Paso, Tev 

Fort WoTtb, Ti\ 

Galveston, Tex 

Son Aiitojiio, Tex 

ObhhumaCity. Okli, 

Little Rook, Aik 

Hu\ rc, Mont*. 

Knlispcll, M ont 

Cheyonno, Wyo 

Shezidan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo 

Santa Fo, N. Mex 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Modena, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Winnemucca, Nev 

Boise, Idaho 

SeaUle/Wash 

■Walla Walla, Wash... 

Portliind, Oieg 

Eoseburg- Orf}> 

Euiefca, 6m 

Presno, Calif 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Sacramento, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif 

San Fiancisco, Culif.. 


2. 13 3. 39 
2. 38 3. 26 
S. 36 3 96 
4.93 3. TO 
3. 12 2. 72 
5.28 2.41 
2. 50 2. 11 
2. So 4. 60 
1. 91 3. 00 
3 39 2. 32 

S. 22 1. 55 
, 3, 70 2. 78 
. 90 2. 10 
5. 76 1, 35 
1. 65 4. 89 
1. 53 3. 31 
4. 42 1. 35 

9.02 2.37 
5. m 1. 61 

10.27 1.92 

7. 63 2. 76 

1. 33 3. 01 

2. 18 1. 93 

1 ^6 3.21 

2.03 2.U 

1. 64 . TO 

.7'i 1.75 
,33 1.05 

1.10 .85 

1.11 .78 

4.34 2.21 
3.40 3. SO 

. 37 . 23 


12. 30 1. '»6 
8. 25 1. H5 



11 20 1.35 

1.46 .01 


.32 1.43 
,81 3.08 
.59 1.99 
1. 34 1. 06 

4.89 9.82 
2. 52 2. 62 

6. 25 II. 53 
5. 76 7. 19 


2.01 10.35 
2 52 5. 97 
I 1. 19 3. 59 
\Z,^i 9.76 


1. 28 2. ,;s 

3. 37 1. 69 

3.28 2 h) 
3.42 2. SO 


4.11 l.tv4 
3.10 2.U 
2 48 3 83 
5. 45 3. 81 

1. m 1. 60 

.5. 40 7. 60 


1. 14 3. 48 
. 63 1. 9t> 
1.14 3.6i 
.91 2.01 


. 30 1. 10 I 
2.21 l.St 


. 46 1. 13 
.44 1.80 


. 13 1. 85 
.34 2.36 


. 2 ‘10 5. 56 

2. 60 3. !»«) 

1. r.5 3. 49 

3. 17 1. 01 

5. 23 5 24 

1. 58 2. 4a 



3. 03 3. H 
r. ‘hi 7. no 
3, 7N 3 36 
. CO 2. no 
2. 72 0. iO 
.<0 1.14 


7. 95 3. 92 
2.12 1.55 
9 as 4. 84 
7,33 L51 
7.84 1.87 
.40 .60 


2.SG ' 4.12 
4. 13 4. 71 
3.40 3 53 
4.24 3.73 


2.04 3. ‘21 

. 73 . 55 

1. 72 2. 07 

1. 53 1. 52 

1. SO 1. 47 

2. S6 1. 26 

. 97 1. 16 


3.67 3‘)8 
2. 21 3. 24 

1.94 4.54 
3.91 0..'J0 

1.37 5.00 
.21 2 SO 

4.64 4 (Vj 
2.61 ! 3.3S 
5.4^ I .1.16 
a 73 I 3. 13 
.92 I 1.82 
1. 10 ' 1.73 

I. 25 I 2.1,) 

J. I- I 1 3 65 

2.2“. ..W 

1. 6*0 I . 25 
1.12 I .97 


3. 48 ! 1. .50 
.29 I .04 


! .1. H9 5. 40 
3.S2 5.i‘2 


2. 96 i. .»! 
. 06 . ,S6 

2.*J7 1. 6,J 


I, ‘11 1. 42 

; . 46 1. 15 


7.42 ; 3..*«1 
1.12 .18 


T. ' .41 
.12 1 ,13 
.28 0 
1.40 .17 


2 63 2. 46 
3. 2*2 4 64 


7.51 4.10 
1.85 l.iO 


I 5. 69 1. 43 
3.88 1.95 


1 Noiiaals arc bated on recoi Js o! 20 or more years of observations. 
T=» Trace, indicates an viinoiinl too small to measure. 
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Table 781. — Precipilafion; Normal i and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 1913—1924 — Continued , 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Fob. 

February total precipitation 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 



hi. 

hi. 

hi. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

Oreenvillo, Me 

2. 715 

1. 52 

1.H2 

4.36 

3,34 

1. 90 

2. 47 

2; 27 

4. 52 

9 99 

2.77 

2 . 15 

2-24 

Bostwi, Mass 

3.44 

2. W 

3.07 

3. 17 

5.18 

2.67 

2. 30 

2. 66 

5. 88 

2.64 

2. 64 

1.48 

2.81 

Buffalo, N.y., 

2. 8H 

1.94 

1. 95 

2.30 

3.64 

L 97 

2:46 

1. 61 

2. 35 

2. 50 

2. 01 

1. 24 

2.66 

Canton, N* Y 

2, -t? 

1.43 

J, 16 

2. 43 

4.12 

1.03 

3.73 

1.65 

2.21 

1.39 

2. 92 

1. 67 

2. 02 

Trenton, N - J 

3. 19 

2. 17 

3.00 

4 40 

3. 16 

1.47 

1.84 

3. 25 

4. 27 

3. 44 

2. 25 

2. 68 

3-44 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2. m 

2. 11 

3. 13 

2. 24 

2.61 

.99 

1.87 

1. 58 

1.02 

l.SO 

1. 57 

2.18 

2.59 

Scranton, Pa 

2. 72 

1. 00 

5.23 

2.70 

4.48 

1.84 

L26 

2.13 

■ 4. 74 

2.84 

1. 55 

1. r>8 

2.67 

Wu'ybiiigton, D. C, .. 

3. 42 

1.37 

3. 05 

3. 60 

2. 84 

1.97 

.83 

2.01 

3. 47 

2. 29 

2. H6 

2.10 

3.05 

Lyiiclibiirg, Va 

3.49 

1.99 

2. 77 

2,88 

2.92 

1. 66 

.53 

2. 23 

4.03 

2. 60 

3. 32 

2.38 

1.87 

Norfolk, Va 

B- 7fl 

L 97 

3. 67 

1. 71 

4.03 

1.88 

.36 

2; 16 

6i33 

3. 02 

4, S.5 

2.01 

3. 15 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

3. 24 

1.76 

3. 74 

1.80 

2,75 

2. 44 

2.81 

1. 76 

2. 10 

2. 18 

1.57 

2. 32 

3.07 

Charlotte, N. 0 

4.39 

2.52 

4. 03 

2.89 

5.87 

3.78 

1.92 

4. 8S 

3.54 

4.61 

7. 12 

L25 

4.18 

Charleston, S, 0 

Atlanta, Ga 

3. 41 

5.53 

0. 87 

2. 53 

1. 47 

2.07 

1.31 

5. 51 

2.61 

1.26 

6. 63 

1.03 

1.57 

4. «iV 

3,30 

3. 34 

4. “4) 

3. 19 

5. 81 

1.82 

4.4t 

5. 67 

7.37 

6. 55 

7. 47 

2.97 

Thomasville, Ga 

4. 48. 

6.51 

12, 13 

3.44 

1.88 

3.74 

2.27 

8.86 

5. 77 

1. 27 

4. 64 

3. 35 

4. 31 

Jacksonville, Fla 

3. lU 

4-87 

4. 56 

2. 14 

.19 

1.46 

.21 

3. i < 

9.1G 

.62 

5. 06 

1. 93 

2.65 

Miami, Fla- 

2. 13 

1.S6 

1. 21 

3. 01 

3. 69 

.45 

2. 51 

3. 20 

1.60 

1. 15 

3. 14 


L OO 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

3. 24 

1.S6 

4. 80 

. 94 

1.73 

1,.50 

1.61 

1.05 

1.30 

2.25 

1. 68 

1.81 

1.70 

Clovolami; Ohio 

2. lU 

1. 06 

1.84 

2.02 

1.52 

L22 

1..48 

1. 11 

1.12 

2. 19 

1.31 

1. .39 

1.50 

Pvarisville, lud 

3. 09 

2. 15 

4.56 

1.24 

1.64 

1.13 

..38 

1.30 

.82 

4.69 

2.38 

4. 4.5 

I. .55 

Indiiuiapolia, Ind 

3. OH 

1. 85 

2.92 

J.Ol 

LJ6 

1. 15 

2. 49 

1. 21 

1.35 

1.28 

I. 46 

1.70 

1.44 

Chicago. Ill 

Peoria, I’ll 

2. 16 

1.97 

.93 

1.92 

.87 

.67 

2. 81 

2.78 

.13 

.38 

. 74 

1.05 

1.68 

2. 09 

3.00 

1,36 

2.71, 

.29 

.27 

1.64 

2.32 

.27 

.29- 

1.98 

.83 

1.64 

Grand Hupids, Mk'h, 

3.91 

1.27 

.73 

2. 59 

.74 

.67 

3.81 

a 16 

.85 

3.13 

2.25 

.99 

1. U 

Marctuette, Mich 

1,72, 

2. 28 

1. 55 

2.47 

1, 34 

1. 59 

2 13 

1. 50 

1.05 

1 . 29 

3.00 

1.21 

2. 18 

Madison, Wl«.. 

Builuth, Mina 

1. 47 

1. 12 

.92 

2.30 

,39 

.61 

1 . so 

2. 12 

.51 

.32 

S. 90 

.93 

1,06 

.99 

1.09 

,64 

1.50 

.36 

.81 

.28 

.94 

.45 

.46 

4. 24 

.92 

.60 

Bfe. Paul; Minn- 

I>es Moines, Iowa 

.W 

.71 

.49 

2.21 

.39 

.44 

.60 

2. 52 

.57 

.46 

3. 69 

. 50 

.,38 

1. 08 

.65 

1.24 

3.20 

.61 

.52j 

1. 45 

3. 00 

.74 

.92 

.64 

.36 

LOS 

I>ubuQne, Iowa. 

i.38 

.82 

1.10 

2.48 

.76 

.17 

1.37 

2.87 

.47 

.29 

1. 44 

.40 

.74 

St. liOiife, Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

2. 75 

1.21) 

4. 63 

2. 30 

L78 

.a5 

2.09 

1.54 

.74 

1.08 

L62 

LSO 

1.29 

2. 27 

2,40 

2.^ 

2.(i6 

.67 

.47 

.64 

2. 44 

.42 

.85 

2.02 

1.37 

1.29 

.,50 

.03 

.36 

.03 

.30 

.44 

.29 

.63 

.20 

.15 

3. 65 

' .46 

.2$ 

Devils Lake, N. Duk- 

.53 

.02 

.36 

.24 

.32 

.68 

.14- 

.70' 

.12 

. io 

.64 

.73 

.39 

Pfetre, S. Dak 

.44 

,25 

1,35 

1.81 

.31 

.37 

.63 

1.29 

.28 

.05 

.49 

.04 

.89 

North Platte, Nei>r.-. 

.40 

.94 

.96 

LU 

.81 

.35 

.28 

1.60 

.72 

.36 

.06 

.14 

.36 

Omaha, Nebr 

.76 

.64 

,87 

2.62 

.54 

.20 

1.06 

2.07 

.S3 

.69 

.91 

.08 

.98 

Concordia, Kans 

.76 

1, 30 

.82 

2.34 

.41 

.07 

.63 

2; 36 

.73 

.06 

1. 12 

-38 

.26 

Dodge City, Kaus 

.71 

.m 

.47 

1.37 

,06 

.04 

.29 

1.50* 

.09 

.69 

1. 73 

. .03 

.71 

loia, Karis 

Memphis, Tonn 

3.11 

2.93 

3. OO 

4.26 

.97 

.07 

.91 

.96 

.15 

.09 

L20 

.43 

LIS 

4.35 

5.23 

3. 15 

3.31 

2.27 ! 

1. 97 

2.24 

2.60 

2.07 

6.09 

3.30 

■ 4.ei 

2.52 

Nashville, Tenn 

4.32 

4, 7t 

2.03 

1. 01 

1. 19 

2.76 

1.54 

2.19 

1.92 

4. 7Q 

3.89 

436 

544 

Birmingham, Ala 

4. 75 

6.77 

2. m 

1.96 

3.23 

6.89 

l,t>4 

5.22 

3.06 

7.32 

5.02 

6.87 

' 6.89» 

Mobile, Ala. 

h. 36 

3. 40 

7.50 

4.91 

3.20 

4.96 

S. 33 

7.49 

4.93 

1.41 

5,66 

4. 58 

4.37 

New Orleans Lit 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tmt., 

4. 47 

2. 19 

6. 43 

4.23 

2.76 

3. 19 

2.21 

6.52 

3.60 

1.94 

3 26 

2.33 

,5.55 

3. 61 

3.95 

4.85 

4.1.5 

.01 

2. 10 

.16 

3.46 

1.43 

1.91 

5. 40 

6.21 

283 

,H8 

.55 

.10 

1.68 

.03 

.22 

.28 

.73 

.18 

1. 19 

1. 44 

' 1.71 

.56 

Brow ns V 00, Ttn 

1. 27 

1. (10 

2.28 

.04 

.08 

.20 

.81 

1.08 

.76 

.65 

3. 17 

7.64 

.»7 

Bi Paso, Tox 

.46 

1. 26 

,53 

.59 

.02 

T. 

.01 

,20 

.83 

.26 

T. 

1.41 

1 .13 

Fort W or th , Te s . . . . . 

.1.27 

,87 

1.17 

2. 1» 

.01 

1.47 

.01 

2.09 

.76 

2.62 

2.60 

2.06 

1 I.S7 

Galvoston, Te)c 

3. lf> 

3. 27 

3. ai 

2.65 

.10 i 

2.51 

l.lt 

2.l» 

1.80 

.30 

3.03 

50 

^ 5-67 

Sau Antonio, Tex 

i.7» 

1.01 

1.38 

1.81 

.01 

.49 

1. iO 

1. 56 

.27 

.23 

1. 26 

6,47 

3.0& 

OklahomaOity, Okia. 

.98 

2. 72 

. .86 

3. 10 

.m 1 

.84 

.07 

1.52 

.19 

1.23 

.04 

' .20 

.54 

Llttlo Hock, Ark : 

4. 18 

'3. 78 

2. 85 

2.52 

2. 05 

3.73 

.98 

3, no 

1. 10 

6.Si> 

396 

^ 6.42 

L«4 

Havre, Mont 

.47 

,06 

. 1.01 

.44 1 

.47 

.90 

.40 

.97 

.42 

■ .15 

.70 

.32 

.4» 

Kolispell, Mont 

1.40 

,33 

1.6S 

1.01 1 

1.06 

1.82 

.90 

i.«59 

.28 

.60 

.61) 

.94 

: .61 

Chejuine, Wyo 

.56 

■ .74 

,23 

.97 ! 

.30 

,80 

.89 

.26 

.69 

. .36 

.85 

.57 

LU 

Sheridan*. Wyo 

.74 

.55 

1.25 

.17 

1. 17 

.37 

.19 

.20 

.94 

.U 

.21 

.59 

i ! 

Puebio, Oolo- 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

.47 

. 1. 09 

,36 

.57 

T. 

.49 

.70 : 

.88 

. .39 1 

.07 

.37 

1 ,76 

-12 

.84 

1. 15 


,77 

. -20 

.23 

1.14 1 

,69 

1. 12 1 

,33 

.61 

.26 

.94 

Phoenix, Arks 

.00 

1.98 

. .71 

1.21 

.13 

.96 

.46.! 

’ ,76 

3.46 

, 11 

.42 

.46 

T. 

Modena, Utah— 

1.20 

1.20 

. .98 

2,56 

.63 

.83 

-97 i 

1. 19 

1,67 

. iO 

,80 

.95 

.09 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1. 38 

. 1.67 

.98 

2.00 

1. 18 

1.22 : 

L4t 

2. n 

1.14 

1.00 

3.36 

.35 

.78 

Wimiemucca, Nev 

.93 

• 15 

. .51 

1. 13 

1.44 

• 20! 

.79 

X, 62 

.24 

,37 

2.10 

,13 ! 


Boise, Idaho 

1.42 

.20 

.98 

1.95 

3.21 

1.21 

‘.88 

1.79 

.35 

1,23 

1.00 

.21 

1. 18 

Seattle, Wash 

3.77 

UU 

1.98 

2.76 

6.86 

L43 

4-81 

3, 77 

.34 

, 4-82 

1.74: 

^2;72- 


Walla Walla, Wash... 

1.58 

- 1.46 

. 1.50 

L79 

3.34 

1.12 

1.30 

. 1.93 

-10 

121 

.k 

tm 

1.9^ 

Portland, Oreg 

5. 43 

1.13 

4.10 

3.07 

7.87 

3.32 

6.77 

8.36 

.10 

7.21 

5.3$ 

tm 

6.JK 

Koseburg, Oreg. 

Bureka, OaliC- 

4.66 

.57 

2. 2i 

3.33 

6.01 

4.99 

4.98 

8.06^ 

• .17 

4.n 

3.70 

1141 ' 

L89. 

7. 03 

.87 

4.m 

12.39 

6. 18 

6,10 

6.29 

8. IS 

2.11 

7.46 

9.76 

5 .60/ 

8.19^ 

Fresno, Calff 

1.33 

1.71 

i.ai 

3.47 

L67 

1.07 

4. 69 

1.38 

3.54 

.01 

2.19 

' .74- 


Los Angeles, Calif 

2.91 

9.16 

7.04 

6.09' 

1.82 

4.49 

6. H 

LO0 

2.37 

.80 

547' 

.75 


S«cmm«nto, CaMf. . . . 

3. 14 

.16 

■ 2, 98 

4. 26 

2.45 

4-97 

3.30 

6.99 

. .81 

.54 

ASg: 

: 


San Diego, Calif...... 

1.96 

2-40 

1.90 

3.(® 

■ .60 

1.84 

1. 62 

' 1.46 

2.87 

.35 

1.86 

f 1. 63 ! 

' Ta 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

3. 70 

.48 

6.04 

7.36 

3.77 

3.81 

6.79 

9.31 

1.23 

1.3S 

8.15 

.77 ^ 

3. SO 


1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more of observations- 

Tw^race, indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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Table 781. — Precipitation: Normal'^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States j 1913-1924 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Mar. 

March total precipitation 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


In. 

/». 

In, 

In, 

i In. 

In. 

In. 

l7l. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenville, Mo 

3. 76 

5.29 

4.35 

0.24 

2.35 

3.90 

2. 19 

4.03 

2.85 

1,05 

2,96 

3.02 

1.3C 

Boston, Mass 

4.08 

4,81 

4. 16 

T. 

1 3.20 

3. 73 

3. 10 

4. 11 

3. 72 

1.92 

4. 3r> 

2.49 

2.04 

Buffalo, N.Y 

2.62 

3, 60 

4. 18 

1. 38 

3.62 

2.69 

2.46 

2.47 

1. 57 

3.40 

3. 51 

1. 70 

1,41 

Canton, N. Y 

2.84 

5.24 

3.03 

.51 

1.60 

1. 98 

1. 37 

3. 97 

2.26 

3.32 

3. 21 

2.07 

.95 

Trenton, N J 

4.04 

4. 77 

3.28 

1.37 

2.61 

3.45 

2,02 

4.64 

3.81 

2. 42 

3. 89 

3. 70 

2.12 

Pittsburg, Pa 

3.01 

4. 37 

2.12 

1.26 

3.03 

3.36 

1.25 

i 1.89 

1. 77 

3. 36 

6.84 

2.15 

4.15 

Scranton, Pa 

3, 12 

6.00 

6.05 

1. 21 

5.74 

2.90 

2.23 

1 3.02 

3. 50 

3. 17 

4,02 

1. 05 

.93 

Washington, D. C 

3.85 

4. 67 

2.27 

1.07 

2.80 

5.12 

6.04 

4.02 

2.39 

2.76 

4.74 

4.47 

6. 17 

Lynehburr. Va 

3.81 

6.50 

2.24 

1.14 

1.32 

4.97 

2.41 

3.02 

2.82 

1. 75 

7. 50 

5.91 

2.77 

ISJorfolk, Vi 

4.28 

1. 99 

3. 77 

1. 14 

1.68 

4.60 

3.f>S 

3. 36 

2.39 

1. 50 

4.96 

5.12 

3. 16 

Paifcersbuig, W. Va.. 

3.82 

4. 13 

2.19 

1. 42 

4.48 

4. 46 

3.64 

2.37 

2.92 

4. 49 

6.06 

1 3.35 

3.37 

Chai-lotte, N, C 

4. ,17 

5. 80 

1.66 

3. 44 

1.38 

6.42 

2. 33 

i 2.70 

7.11 

1. 84 

0.32 

1 5.84 

2.40 

Charleston, S. C 

3. 72 

3.80 

2.31 

2.83 

1.96 

3. 05 

1.65 

4.05 

4. 65 

2. 66 

3. 15 

! 2.38 

3.68 

Atlanta, Oa 

5. 78 

9. 14 

3. 17 

2. 01 

: 1.84 

9. 15 

.89 

3. 58 

JO. 95 

1.64 

10. 30 

6. 14 

1.86 

Thomasville, Ga 

S. 00 

5. 83 

i.22 

3. 17 

L02 

J.98 

1 . a 

7.30 

3. 21 

3.30 

4. 12 

1 5.23 

2.15 

Jaeksou\ille, Fla 

3. 52 

5.87 

1.84 

i 2.47 

! .69 

1.81 

2.31 

3.24 

.82 

.57 

3. 69 

1 1.15 

7. 18 

Miami, Pla. 

2.61 

4. 39 

.99 

1.57 

.28 

3.03 

1. 48 

9.74 

.06 

5. 15 

.13 

.68 

.46 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

3. Cl 

9.09 

2. 10 

1. 64 

3.34 

4. 06 

2.28 

5. 27 

4. 20 

(». 60 

6. 56 

3. ,50 

4. 16 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2.79 

8. 31 

2.10 

.92 

2.29 

2.14 

2.38 

2. 67 

1.49 

1 4.39 

4. 02 

i.sy 

1.65 

Evans\ille, Ind 

4.60 

8,71 

3.12 

1.08 

1 2. 50 

3.03 

.W 

6.05 

0.10 

1 4. 52 

8. 20 

I 2.48 

1.76 

Indianapolis, Ind 

4.01 

7. 70 

1.82 

1. 47 

2.44 

4. 75 

1. 68 

6. 72 

.66 

7.25 

7. 16 

4.4i 

4.72 

Crucago, 111 

2. 65 

3. 44 

1. 87 

.00 

2.48 

2.U 

2. 05 

4.32 

4. 57 

4.00 

5. 58 

: 3.05 

3.70 

Peoria, til 

2. 96 

3. 40 

1.00 

.07 

2. 33 

2.26 

.01 

4.62 

6. 84 

i 4.89 

5. 09 

1 4. 08 

2.28 

Grand Rapids, Mich.. 

2. 52 

3. 57 

1. 59 

1. 13 

1 3. 1() 

1.87 

2.37 

4. 93 

3. 42 

4.77 

3. IS 

1 2.36 

2.08 

Marquette, Alich 

2,08 

4, 46 

2. 03 

1.00 

3.36 

2.97 

1. 13 

.92 

3. 34 

2. 95 

2. 72 

3.24 

2.80 

Madison, Wis 

2.21 

2.41 

1. 15 

. 87 

2.93 

2.-00 

2.17 

2.17 

4. 07 

1.81 

2.01 

4.14 

2. 84 

Duluth, Minn 

1. 65 

3. 25 

1. 56 

.30 

2.48 

4.97 

.50 

1.16 

2.28 

1. 76 

2. 00 

1.28 

.43 

St. Paul, Minn 

1. 00 

1.74 

.93 

.99 

1.28 

2.09 

.88 

.81 

2. 91 

2.51 

1.41 

1.33 

2.83 

Dcs Moines, lot^a 

1. 05 

3.03 

1.18 

1.10 

.60 

2.30 

.29 

3,67 

2. 92 

1. 07 

2. 25 

4.34 

3. 10 

Dubuque, Iowa 

2.21 

2.81 

: 1.74 

1. 14 

3.91 

1. 56 

2.12 

2.24 

3.04 

2.05 

1.65 

2.93 

2.85 

St. Louis, Mo 

3.43 

7. 97 

1.25 

.44 

1.83 

1.80 

.67 

1.72 

3.97 

6.14 

4.84 

4. 26 

3.24 

Springfield, AIo 

4. 07 

5.09 

3. 37 

2.23 

2.42 

2.31 

1.33 

i 2.23 

4.90 

7,35 

C. 46 

2.40 

2.77 

B’lsman k, N. Dak 

1.04 

.49 

3,23 

.35 

3.27 

.60 

.86 

1.17 

1.21 

1.00 

.70 

.28 

.58 

Devils Lake, N . Dak.. 

1, 01 

.54 

.76 

.09 

I 1.09 

.30 

.22 

1.49 

.35 

.71 

.62 

.76 

.42 

PieiTe, S Dak 

1, 33 

.84 

.79 

.58 

i .38 

.53 

1.47 

1.30 

1.78 

.49 

.56 

.68 

1.40 

North Platt 0, Nebr., . 

.87 

1. 08 

,41 

2.23 

1 .20 

1,48 

.32 

1 .‘14 

.38 

, 42 

.47 

.38 

3.93 

Omaha, Nebr 

1.39 

3.03 

1. 52 

1.07 

.35 

1,36 

.11 

‘ 1.69 

.47 

1. 08 

1.47 

3. 95 

1.93 

Concordia, Kans 

1.48 

.41 

1, 05 

2.53 

.37 

1. 49 

.77 

.90 

.47 

.47 

2. 59 

1. 32 

2.66 

Dodge City, Kans 

.88 

.23 

.09 

.64 

.08 

.36 

2, 59 

.94 

.43 

.01 

3. 76 

.71 

2.77 

lola, Kans 

2.35 

2. 13 

2. 12 

2, 25 

2.10 

3.55 

1.96 

1. 06 

5. 30 

3,00 

7.71 

3, 69 

1.67 

Memphl^i, Tenn 

6. 77 

4.78 

3.91 

3.03 

2.22 

7.51 

.70 

12,41 

4. 72 

7.41 

8.24 

7.03 

2.32 

Nashville, Tomi 

5.44 

4.54 

4. 33 

2. 14 

3.60 

8,06 

1,86 

8. 67 

3. 26 

5. 95 

9. 32 

7.69 

1.74 

Birmingham, Ala 

5. 7(i 

6.98 

5. 29 

3.68 

3. 01 

11, S5 

.32 

5.91 

10.34 

4,88 

7. 14 

5.15 

4. 10 

Alobilc, AU 

7.17 

10.58 

j 2.00 

3.40 

3.69 

2.28 

.79 

5.09 

2.21 

0.71 

11.46 

6.09 

1.07 

New Orleans La 

5.30 

4. 84 

' 4.17 

2,31 

.64 

3.03 

1.69 

3.22 

3,28 

6, 59 

8. 45 

4. 56 

2.39 

Shreveport, La 

4. 52 

4.81 

C. 55 

1.92 

! 1.88 

2.12 

1.14 

3.14 

5.0M 

3.S7 

9,31 

3. 03 

4.32 

Amarillo, Tex 

. 05 

.59 

.15 

l.Otl 

.57 

.25 

1.06 

1. 73 

.51 

.68 

4. 06 

2. 97 

1.75 

Brownsville, Tex 

1.23 

1.80 

1. 80 

1,99 

.07 

J.51 

.94 

.44 

.76 

.88 

1.29 

1.3? 

.12 

El Paso, Tex 

.38 

.29 

.10 

1.34 

.34 

.07 

,08 

.62 

. 22 

.<U 

, 16 

.33 

.41 

Port Worth, Tex 

1.70 

1.04 

2. 89 

1.40 

3.iW 

2.42 

.93 

3. 34 

4 ! 42 

2. (>7 

1.57 

1. 52 

4.06 

Oalvestou, Te'c 

2.90 

1. 43 

4,f3 

1.43 

.25 

.91 

1.0,5 

2.20 

1. 77 

3.59 

2. 69 

4. 53 

1.43 

Sun Antonio. Tex. ... 

1.08 

1. 36 

.83 

1.20 

.79 

. 16 

1. 15 

1.39 

.83 

5.91 

3. 29 

3. 07 

1.29 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

2. 38 

3.11 

1. tiS 

2.08 

1. 66 

1.20 

1. 55 

1.88 

4,20 

1.93 

4. ,37 

2.58 

3.83 

Little Rock, Ark 

4.91 

4.47 

4, <13 

2.94 

1, 59 

6. 13 

1.49 

0.44 

4. 80 

7.0,3 

H. 30 

5,00 

2.70 

Havre, Mont 

.48 

.65 

.17 

.10 

.59 

.18 

.51 

.74 

.46 

1.89 

.43 

.11 

1.01 

Kalispcll, Mont 

1.08 

1. 73 

1.17 

.59 

2.43 

1,09 

.76 

.46 

.92 

1.55 

.77 

.42 

.74 

Chtyeiiuo, 'Wyo 

.95 

.33 

.72 

1.61 

,20 

.09 

.19 

1. 52 

.66 

.39 

,3.3 

1.49 

1. 71 

Sheridan, Wyo 

1 22 

.78 

1. 14 

1.40 

.92 

1.31 

3. 32 

.43 

.83 

1 .65 

.34 

1.89 

1.99 

Pueblo, Colo 

iso 

.21 

.32 

.48 

.66 

.44 

.36 

1.43 

.15 

.20 

.29 

.67 

1,20 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

,73 

.87 

,82 

,70 

1.36 

.27 

1.40 

1.70 

,57 

.75 

.44 

1.28 

1, 12 

Phoenix, Aris 

.49 

.07 

.92 

.33 

.37 

.15 

.93 

.97 

1.36 

.03 

.99 

1.08 

.99 

Modena, Utah 

1.30 

.15 

,15 

.40 

1.50 

.68 

1.(50 

.85 

1. 84 

1.09 

.45 

.90 

2,84 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2.00 

2.50 

1.24 

1,48 

3.03 

2.61 

1.81 

.54 

3.81 

1.03 

2,44 

1.67 

2.21 

Winnemueca, Nev 

.95 

.23 

.08 

.49 

.62 

.68 

1. 95 

.57 

1.73 

,66 

.79 

.06 

.58 

Boise, Idaho 

1,44 

1. 76 

.39 

. .78 

.71 ; 

1.76 

1.78 

1. 82 

1.89 

.84 

2.36 ! 

.24 

.30 

Seattle, Wash 

2.88 

1. 55 

1. 40 

1.72 

6.45 1 

2.96 ! 

3.92 

1.84 

2. 82 

3.06 

4.45 

1.37 

.42 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

1. 89 

2.07 

.69 

1,96 

3.40 1 

.62 : 

1.26 

1. 91 

2, 14 

2.24 

.96 1 

.47 

,62 

Portland, Oreg 

4.66 

4.04 

2.28 

2,15 

10. 57 

5.33 

3. 47 

4. 64 

3.94 

4.28 

C. 57 

1.83 

1. 40 

EoseWg, Oreg 

3.98 

2.23 

1. 76 

1,76 

4. 95 

3.74 

2.67 

4. 60 

2.97 

1.71 

4.09 

1, 32 

L84 

Eureka, Calif 

6.97 

3.61 

3. 13 

1.06 

4.83 i 

6.01 

5.84 

6.25 

6.79 

3.04 

6.43 i 

.80 

.67 

Fresno, Calif 

1.76 i 

.63 1 

.25 

.52 

1.81 

.56 

4. 19 

1. 07 

3.98 

1. 06 

1.53 

.06 

2.89 

Los Angeles, Calif 

3.00 

.33 1 

.58 

.00 

.90 

.18 

6. 21 

2. 18 

4.25 

2.76 

1-64 

.32 

3.43 

Sacramento, Calif 

3.01 

1,34 ! 

.59 

1. 20 

1.06 

.70 

4.00 

1.50 

3, 27 

1.46 

1.29 

.43 

1.19 

San Diego, Calif 

1.70 

.42 

.36 

,33 

.98 

.26 

4.67 

1. 83 

2.46 

1. 13 

1.34 

.34 

2,41 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

3.14 

1.47 

1.09 

3.02 

1.33 

1,42 

2. 73 

2.74 

3.25 

2.28 

2.38 

.03 

1.96 


i Normols are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
T—Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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Table 781. — Precipitation: Normal^ and total prcdpiiaiion at selected points in 
the United Slates, 191S—19S4 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

April 


April total precipitation 

1913 

1914 

^1915 

1916 

1917 1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


/«. 

In. 

Tn, 

In, 

In, 

In, 

In, 

In. 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In, 


Greenville, Me 

2.78 

2.64 

4.51 

3.49 

2 45 

3.26 

1.06 

2 90 

6, 40 

2 61 

299 

6.97 

4,46 

Boston, Mass 

3. fi5 1 

4. 77 

5.87 

1. 86 

4.51 

2 72 1 

3.08 

2 33 

5.(58 

4. 02 

2 48 

6.26 

3. 79 

Buttalo, N. Y 

2. 48 1 

3. 78 

3.24 

.69 

2.98 

2 45 1 

2. 41 

3.40 

2. 33 

3. 62 

1.56 

1.17 

3.08 

Canton, N. Y 

2. 26 

3. 35 

3. 50 

1.30 

1,83 

1.92 

1. 84 

3, 39 

3. 45 

1.53 

3. 46 

2.41 

3.32 

Trenton, N. ,T 

3.29 ! 

5.27 

2 57 

3.04 

2 67 

2 29 

3. 26 

2 91 

4.34 

1. 86 

1. 69 

3. 34 

5.99 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2.90 

2. 53 

3.98 

1.27 

2 64 

220 

2 73 

3. 07 

4,42 

1, 66 

3. 56 

3. 82 

3.09 

Scranton, Pa 

2. 65 

3. (53 

3. 89 

1.65 

4.19 

1. 06 

3. 98 

2 71 

2. 53 

2 88 

3. 44 

2.92 

3.30 

Washington, D. 0 — 

3. 25 

5. 8(5 

3.20 

.90 

2 96 

2.16 

6.58 

3. 72 

4.69 

2.93 

1.05 

3. 94 

5. 39 

Lynchburg, Va 

3. 17 

3.(50 

1.70 

.87 

1.94 

3.10 

4. 97 

218 

3.63 

2. 76 

1.53 

2.71 

3. 35 


a. 7ft 

.70 

LSS 

91 

1 95 

2 61 

4. SI 

1 61 

4 25 





Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

2.91 

1. 81 

4. 38 

202 

284 

4.29 

4.47 

2.09 

6. 38 

2 50 

3. 81 

Om oy 
3.47 

3.24 

Charlotte, N. C 

3.44 

2. 72 

2. 99 

.63 

215 

2.64 

6.47 

3.90 

5. 40 

1, 99 

6.59 

4.23 

6.78 

Charleston, S. 

2. 99 

1.40 

2 77 1 

1.13 

2 35 

.97 

2 49 

.73 

7.40 

2 06 

1. 50 

1. 06 

5.78 

Atlanta, Ga 

3. 63 

.84 

3.16 

.36 

1.51 

3.17 

6. 98 

4.18 

6. 32 

3.31 

4.34 

3. 82 

7.76 

Thomasville, Ga 

3. (55 

1.38 

1.78 

.57 

2 47 

1.65 

6.02 

2 78 

7.22 

3. 09 

.04 

3.88 

6.06 

Jacksonville, Fla 

2.72 

1.32 

,30 

,49 

.46 

.82 

6. 90 

1.26 

3.42 

1.43 

1.39 

.98 

3. 00 

Miami, Fla 

3. 33 

3. 78 

6. 24 

1. 32 

.39 

3. 74 

4.49 

3. 07 

3.15 

263 

.64 

2, 15 

3.40 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

2. 95 

3.84 

3. 07 

.84 

2,51 

4.07 

3. 38 

3. 29 

5. 78 

3. 19 

4,32 

2 96 

240 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2. 31 

2. 47 

4.28 

.65 

2 43 

3.24 

2 56 

2 96 

5. 01 

258 

2.10 

2. 21 

2.85 

Evansville, Iiid 

t 3. 46 

3. 19 

2 83 

.40 

1. 99 

5.12 

6. 20 

3.71 

2 93 

3. 42 

4^07 

4. 54 

3.49 

Indianapolis, Ind 

3. 47 

3. 01 

3. 21 

.99 

1.81 

4,25 

6.30 

3. 35 

7. 26 

3. 73 

8.^56 

1. 94 

3.28 

Chicago, III 

2.88 

1.91 

1. 07 

1. 02 

1.(50 

2 58 

3.41 

3.16 

4. 71 

4. 47 

3. 70 

1. 38 

.84 

Poorifi, ill 

1 3.28 

3. 54 

2. 10 

1.(50 

1.60 

4.54 

3. 70 

2.35 

6. 12 

6.36 

3. 62 

1. 95 

2 13 

Grand Bapids, Mich » 

2. 45 

2.45 

1.97 

.86 

2 52 

4.03 

2 22 

2.60 

2 95 

4.39 

4. 50 

219 

229 

Marquette, Mich 

1. 99 

3,00 

6.80 

.99 

3.61 

1.75 

1.37 

3. 24 

2 28 

4.10 

3. 79 

1. 43 

1.57 

Madison, Wis 

2. 38 

1,54 

1, 84 

.92 

3.61 

3.29 

2. (53 

2,90 

3. 43 

6.16 1 

3. 39 

2. 59 

3.25 

Duluth, Minn 

2.14 

1. 75 

2 90 

1.23 

3.27 

1. 39 

2^ 

1.82 

1.41 

210 

2 S3 

1.11 

2 96 

St. Paul, Minn 

2,33 

1.62 

3.73 

2 76 

3.03 

1.65 

.94 

3.98 

2 21 

2 46 

1.65 

220 j 

3.32 

Des Moines, Iowa 

2.98 

3. 41 

1.52 

1. 30 

2 44 

6.62 

1. 81 

5. 30 

4.09 

3.72 

2 84 

1.76 ! 

.78 

Dubuque, Iowa 

2,92 

1.70 

1.53 

.38 

2 69 

2 06 

2. 10 

4.47 

3. 91 

4. 70 

2.89 

1, 48 

1. 12 

Bt. Louis, Mo 

3.52 

3. 57 

1.92 

1.20 

1. 78 

4.64 

7.09 

1.76 

3.43 

7. 01 

7,40 

3.20 

1.90 

Springfield, Mo 

3.86 

2.05 

3. (53 

2 78 

5.15 

4.g;i 

4. 26 

3. 65 

1.^ 

4.79 

4.94 

3.33 , 

3.22 

Bismarck, N. Dak ... 

1.88 

.65 

.92 

1.04 

.65 

1.87 

213 

1.71 

.46 

240 

,68 

201 

1.90 

Devils I^aiko, N. Dak - 

2.03 

.83 

1. 21 

1, 10 

1.09 

1.40 

286 

l.U 

.64 

217 

.48 

1.44 

4.96 

Pierre, S. Dak 

1.98 

1.17 

1. 78 

263 

1,06 

2.39 

2(50 

298 

3. 37 

1.33 

.59 

1. 54 

.99 

North Platte, Nobr... 

2. 16 

2.07 

1,48 

7,10 

.72 

1. 96 

2 51 

221 

3. 42 

1, 30 

201 

2.02 

.20 

Omaha, Nobr 

3. 01 

3.00 

3.13 

.81 

1.72 

3.96 

1. 67 

4.66 

3. 39 

2.13 

2. 12 

1. 67 

.94 

Concordia, Kans 

2.42 

2.46 

1.00 

2 47 

1.82 

2 60 

3.61 

4.20 

2 82 

2 79 

2.33 

3.20 

1,38 

Dodge City, Kans 

1.87 

2.12 

1.28 

2 28 

2 84 

1.45 

1.38 

1.65 

1.75 

2 73 

4.24 

213 

234 

lola, Kans 

2,79 

1. 30 

1.68 

6.66 

3.83 

4.61 

4.60 

4.37 

2 01 

286 

9.26 

2 66 

2 77 

Memphis, Tonn.,^_., 

4.83 

5.40 

2 90 

1.67 

232 

4. 13 

4.57 

3. 17 

7. 75 

11.64 

3. 21 

6,66 

4.74 

Nashville, Tenn 

4. 36 

1.66 

3.83 

.72 

2 49 

4.06 

3.39 

2 66 

8.58 

3. 60 

4.63 

4.26 

: 3.65 

Birmingham, Ala 

3.67 

2.28 

4.46 

1,05 

214 

4. 52 

7. 17 

1. 65 

10.71 

4.81 

6.64 

7.68 

5.62 

Mobile, Ala 

4.35 

4. 1(5 

1. 77 

.14 

6.64 

2 60 

11.11 

6.84 

5.80 

4,43 

.92 

4.39 

4.10 

New Orleans, La 

4.91 

4.90 

5, 34 

.04 

2 56 

4.11 

10.73 

7.88 

7.84 

4.87 

3,81 

4.48 

; 3.10 

Shreveport La 

4.68 

4.17 

3. 36 

6. 42 

4.61 

3. 34 

6.28 

3.93 

4.01 

6.24 

6. 97 

4.40 

2 87 

Amarillo, Tex 

1, 72 

1. 7(5 

.96 

5.05 

1.71 

.71 

.48 

2 56 

.04 

.39 

3. 26 

3.22 

.87 

Brownsville, Tex 

1.33 

.38 

1.16 

1.04 

1.28 

.43 

2 69 

239 

0 

.52 

1.52 

.35 

.11 

El Paso, Tex 

.23 

*.14 

.47 

.20 

.20 

T 

0 

.66 

' .03 

.01 

,28 

.04 

.32 

Fort Worth, Tex 

2.(56 

2 47 

5,99 

4.98 

6.99 

4.11 

6.21 

2 06 

.51 

1.99 

17.64 

6.30 

233 

Galveston, Tex 

3. 13 

2 46 

8. 54 

3.37 

1.37 

1. 45 

6.63 

217 

.70 

247 

1. 60 

4,45 

1. 14 

San Antonio, Tex 

2.94 

1.32 

5. 26 

11.64 

1.86 

.28 

5.14 

3.60 

1.09 

2 78 

5,46 

8. 24 

3,36 

Oklahoma City, Okla, 

2,80 

1,88 

2 41 

7. 60 

8.15 

211 

2 46 

6. 04 

211 

239 

7.67 

4.27 

3,67 

Little Bock, Ark 

4.61 

11. 46 

5.19 

2 92 

2 61 

3.91 

8. 42 

4.09 

6. 69 

7.40 

8. 66 

7.69 

5.43 

Havre, Mont 

1.01 

1. 35 

.04 

.24 

.69 

1.36 

.36 

.29 

2 66 

.02 

l.il 

1.24 

1.00 

Kalispcll, Mont 

1.06 

.86 

1. 21 

1.16 

.73 

1.26 

.63 

.24 

; 1.48 

1. 17 

1.86 

.41 

.01 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

L 85 

1.36 

2 58 

3.29 

.48 

1.75 

3.92 

1.23 

3. 97 

200 

3.23 

226 

1.41 

Sheridan, Wyo 

1.67 

.62 

2 76 

1. 79 

2 71 

1.12 

3.74 

1.16 

‘3. 46 

.62 

3.47 

247 

1.92 

Pueblo, Colo - 

1,43 i 

.47 

3.(54 

3.07 

202 

1,39 

1.31 

233 

.86 

.79 

1,21 

.54 

,49 

Santa Fe, N, Max 

.86 

1.32 

.44 

4.82 

259 

.16 

.72 

1,94 

t .73 

.65 

1.43 

1.60 

1.26 

Phoonix, Aria 

.43 

.61 

.10 

.88 

.15 

1.22 

.02 

.17 

' 0 

.03 

,24 

.06 

.22 

Modena, Utah 

.79 

.37 

217 

238 

.23 

1. 17 

.36 

.27 

i .44 

1,83 

1,02 

1.22 

.63 

Salt Lake City, Utah - 

2.26 

1.95 

2 84 

1.88 

.88 

1.49 

.59 

250 

3. 16 

265 

3.06 

3.56 

.91 

Winnemucca, Nev— 

.88 

1,09 

1.32 

2 33 

.19 

,68 

.52 

.49 

.80 


.55 

.79 

.23 

Boise, Idaho ..j 

1. 18 i 

.95 

1.83 

1.05 

.80 

3. 13 

.65 

1.18 

1.32 

.93 

1. 61 

1.09 

,54 

Seattle, Wash 

2.38 ' 

.83 

3.31 

2 91 

1.98 

4.48 

.96 

3.20 

3. 46 

1.76 

263 

,1;67 

1.13 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

1. 70 

1. 01 

1. 54 

2 35 

1.83 

3.68 

.32 

1.62 

280 

.81 

1,34 

1,24 

,13 

Portland, Greg 

3.02 

2 94 

3.08 

2 03 

2.85 

6.36 

1. 13 

3.60 

4.75 

226 

8.05 

1,90 

.91 

Eoseburg, Oreg 

2.48 

205 

2 50 

1,38 

228 

3. 37 

.71 

263 

2 67 

1.38, 

268 

223 

.45 

Eureka, Calif 

3.93 

3. 41 

3.27 

1. 38 

1.98 

3.78 

1.07 

4.03 

3.12 

1.67 1 

289 

295 

236 

Fresno, Calif 

.71 

1.01 

.59 

.81 

.02 

.21 

T 

.06 

.49 

-15 ! 

,10. 

3,93 

.54 

Los Angeles, Calif-..- 

1.13 

.36 

.47 

.81 

T 

.46 

.16 

1.7 

l;00 

.28 

,10 


1.43 

Sacramento, Calif ; 

2.00 

.63 

.70 

.50 

.06 

.62 

1.06 

..11 

1. 36 

.39 

.40 

,2 37 

.30 

San Diego, Calif 

.74 

.08 

.85 

1.16 

.01 

1.06 

T 

.30 

.47 

.04 

,17 

1.95 

.77 

San Francisco, Calif - 

.82 

.60 

.99 

.62 

0 

,33 

.60 

.10 

1.36 

,54 

,47 

3.92 

.80 


1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observatioDS- 
Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. . 
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Table 781. — PrecipltatUm: Normal^ and total precipitation at selected poinh'i in 
the Untied States j 1913~19i^4 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

lor 

May 

May total preeipit.iL’on 

1913 

In. 

3. 01 

3. 22 

2.48 
2.01 

3. 00 

3.11 

2.27 

4. 56 

4. ?G 

1. 31 

4. SO 

3. '.7 

. 19 

3. 62 

2. 87 

1. 06 
8.42 

2. 30 
2.84 

.59 

1. 49 

4. 38 

1. 85 
1.76 

2. 04 
6.03 
4.82 

2.96 
5.06 
8.20 

1. 53 
2. 38 

•1,99 

.88 

3. 75 

3. 50 

5.27 
5.70 

.81 
3. 35 

2.97 
2.66 

4. 48 
1. 59 
T.O-t 
3. 11 
1.41 

1. 12 
T. 

2.74 

3.87 

2. S8 

3. 88 

2 34 
1. bi 

.92 
2.22 
1. 52 
l.rr3 
.17 
0 

.84 

,57 

.45 

.58 

1.37 

1.24 

1.63 

1. 50 
1.67 

.30 

.05 

.51 

.07 

.63 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 

1019 1 J920 

1921 

1922 

102.3 j 1JJ4 

Greenville, Me 

Boston, Mass 

Builalo, N. Y-_ 

Canton, N. T 

Ti'cnton, N. J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

Washington, D. 0 — 

Lynchburg, Vu 

Norfolk, Va 

Pai \ii i Hburg:, W . Va— 

(ThailoUe, N. 0 

Chailcston, S. C 

Atlanta, Ga 

Thomasvillo, Ga 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Miami, FIa> 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Evansville, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Chicago, 111 

Peoria, 111 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Marquette, Mich 

Madison, Wls 

Duluth, Minn 

St. Paul; Minn 

Des Moines,, Iowa 

DubUjquB, Iowa 

St Louis. Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Pierre, S, Dak. 

North Plalt6,Nebr„. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Concordia, Kans 

Dodge City, Kaus — 

lola, Kims 

Memphis. Tenn 

Nashville, Term 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, Alu 

New OrleauB, La 

Shreveport La 

Amarillo, Tot 

Brownsville, Tev 

El Piuso, dV\ 

Fort W 01 til, Tex 

Gidvcstoii, Tc\ 

San Antonia, Tex 

Oklahoma City, Oklu. 

Little Eock, Ark 

Havre, Mont. 

KalispeJL Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo- 

Shcndmi, Wyo 

Puoldo, Colo 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Phoenix, ArU 

Modena, Dtsah. 

Salt Lake City,XTiah- 

■Winncmuct'a, Nev 

Boise, Idaho— 

Seattle, WaslL. 

Walla WaUa, Wash 

Portland, Oreg 

Boseburg, Oreg, 

Eureka, Calif 

Fresno, Calif.. 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Sacramento, Calif 

San Diego, CaUf 

San Francisco, Calif.- 

lA. 

y.47 

1 51 
o. 10 

2. 85 

3. 52 
3.30 
3.44 

5.83 

3. 99 
tOT 
3.40 

3.02 

3. 47 

3.00 

4. 01 

4. 25 

0. IS 
3. 52 
3. 22 
3. 43 
3.94 
3. 37 

4.20 
3. 34 
3. 32 
3. 62 
3.47 

3. 62 

4. 50 
1.32 
4.24 

5. 55 
2.50 

2.20 
2.13 
3. 06 
A50 
4.70 

3.34 
5. 06 

4.34 

3. 50 1 

3.09 1 

4. (JO 
3.88 
t. 16 

3.67 
2.22 

.35 
4. 15 

3.23 

2.96 

5. 75 

5. 10 
2.09 

2.00 
2.43 
2.6S 

1.68 
1.11 

.03 

.87 

1. 95 

1.03 
1.29 

1. 97 

1.83 

2.23 

2.03 
2.54 

.03 

.48 

.98 

.41 

.81 

In. 

1. ro 

2. 78 

3. 67 

.89 

1. 98 

2.64 

3. 29 

1. 72 
.oO 

2. 'J 
L.d 

. 49 
.82 
.30 

1. to 

2. 00 

1. 82 

1. S3 

4. 09 
1.03 

1, 90 

5. 22 
2.28 

а. 08 

.90 

5.97 

4. 08 
1.43 
4.83 

i 4. 64 
.69 

3. 56 
3. 61 

1.42 
3, 54 
2. 11 

2. 16 
1. 70 
3.47 

5. 84 

4.64 
3. 01 

1. 52 

.22 1 
.19 
4.49 

4.43 

0. 03 i 

1. 23 
10. 71 

7. 54 

б. ;.9 
5. 07 
2.25 
1.13 
.60 
2. 10 
3. 10 
3- 51 
2.28 
T. 
.85 
.89 
,48 
.51 
.74 
.98 
1.22 
1.06 
.70 
T. 
-43 
.50 
.08 
.37 

In. 

2.00 

1.64 

1.86 

1. 57 
4. 33 
3.84 

3. 30 
2.18 
1.99 

4. 82 

3.47 

5. 17 
8. 92 

6. 11 

8. 75 

3. t>7 
3.32 
5. 56 
3. 13 
7.96 
3.94 

7.04 
U. 49 

2.61 

3.12 

5.08 
3.22 

3. 88 
; 8.21 

7.61 

7.67 

1 6. 52 
i 4.43 
! 2.13 

2.56 
6. 55 

6.05 
4.73 
5.43 
7. 77 

5.70 
4.91 
•C. 14 

4.67 
3. 6t 
1. 81 

1.70 
.50 
T. 
2.40 

2.70 

1. 89 
3.60 

4. 38 
1. 95 

3. 08 
2. 23 
3.98 

1.75 
.83 
.17 
.97 

1.07 

1.08 
4.26 
1.72 

2.48 
259 
3.3C 
2.07 

.99 

.88 

2.75 
.28 

3.17 

In. 

4.50 
2.83 

4.13 
4.59 

2. 45 
2.33 

3.04 
2.30 

5.13 
5.48 
4.65 
4. 11 

1. 22 

3. 57 

1. 54 
3.32 
6. 00 

4. 49 

2.04 

Lw 

2. 93 

7.51 

4. 13 

1- 78 
2.38 

3. 57 
5. 89 
3. 87 

2- 49 
3.00 

2. 78 
1. 95 

1.47 
5. 81 
1.95 

4.57 
3. 99 

.41 

2.98 

4.09 

6.37 

6. 85 

6 08 
7. 97 
5. 01 

.so 
.37 
.43 
3.70 
8. 08 

3. 85 
.59 

1. 19 
3. 00 
3.11 

1.93 

3.04 
.63 
.07 
T, 
.62 
.61 
.49 

1.80 

1,56 

1.29 

2.05 
2.05 

1.48 
T. 
.03 
.10 
-01 
.or 

In. 

3.22 

1.45 
2.88 
2.28 

2.90 

2.65 
3.25 

1.84 
2.21 
1.9S 
5. 06 

2.45 
3. SO 
4.37 

3.23 
1.83 
4.62 

4.62 
2.89 
3.68 
3. 36 
3.41 
2. 10 

4.48 

S 1. 15 

3. 33 
.86 
3. 92 
3.94 

2.56 
3.7B 
3. 90 

.26 

T. 

2.72 

4.44 

3. 85 

3.11 
1.60 

6. 12 

2.91 1 

4. 75 

3. 85 1 
2. 05 

1.63 

1.66 

2. 49 

2.57 
.11 

3. 92 

3. 47 

3. 30 
2. 1 1 
3.28 

.33 
.97 
4, 65 
3.66 
3.01 
.84 
.45 

2.23 

3.48 
2.40 
2.06 

.83 

2.48 

2.31 
2.75 
l.OS 

.18 

.21 

.12 

.31 

.06 

In. 

3. 37 

1. U9 

2. 17 
3.91 

4. 37 

3. 89 
3. 58 
2. 35 
2 15 
2.97 

3. 51 

2. 92 

3. 65 

1. 73 
1.38 

2. 50 
2.80 

4. on 
4. 02 
6.75 

3.56 

4.57 

3. 02 
4. 03 
6. 58 
4.87 

4.07 

4. 52 

5. 87 
8.64 

3. 28 

4.19 

2.08 
3.69 
S. 02 
2.30 
4.08 

2.52 
2.90 

4. 91 
.09 

3.61 
4. 07 
2.00 
2.79 
1. 10 
2. 23 
4. 31 
.05 
1. 99 
. 22 
2 ! SO 
8. ii 
.64 
.18 
.43 
2. 60 
2.83 
.06 
1.02 
T. 
.69 
1.32 
.77 
t. 05 

1.19 
.68. 

1. 38 
1.34 
.29 
.51 
.‘10 
.01 
T, 
T. 

In. 

4. 'SO 
4.26 
4. 32 
3.0i 

4. 18 
4.89 

3. 33 

5. 27 
3.64 
U. 03 
5.00 

6. 38 

1.69 

7. 20 

8. 02 

7. 32 
13. 31 

3. 56 

4. 15 

4.71 

8. 34 

3. K4 

3.79 
4.78' 

2.77 
3.56 

1. 72 

2. 13 
2.96 

2.79 
7.86 

4. 52 

4. 06 

3.47 

2.78 
2.33 

1.70 
ru 68 

1. 56 
4.15 

5. 51 
8.67 

4 . .)9 

6. 04 
7. 02 

5. 7S 

2. 08 
1. 97 

. 14 

3. 99 

9. im 
.3 08 

6. 66 
4.07 
1. 25 

1.72 
.70 
.81 
.38 

3. 37 
.00 
.38 
1.2i 
1.25 
.03 
2.03 
.58 
1. 95 
1.23 

1. 48 
.10 
.19 
.01 
.34 
T. 

Tr. 

1.33 

6.26 

1. 10 

1 . a 
2.68 

1.03 
2.48 
1.42 
,79 

1. 99 

1. 64 

1. .13 

1. 98 

4. 58 

а. 36 

7. 11 
10. 33 

4. 36 

1. 12 

5. 18 

5.04 

1. 81 
3.03 
L92 

• 74 

2 . .'ll 

4.67 
1.97 

3. 14 
2.86 

б. 1)0 
6.53 
1.27 

1. 24 

6. 11 

3. 31 

2. 56 

3. 50 
3. 17 
1 71 
8. 12 
3. 18 
7.91 

3. 70 

4. 08 

5. 18 
2. 57 
2. 90 

.0*3 

8. 66 
a. 86 
2. 12 
S. 66 
S. 18 
1. 39 

1. 15 

2. 1.5 
3. 12 
1. 26 
2. 28 

.12 

1.67 
1. S3 

.1.5 

-.56 

.96 

,57 

.91 

.24 

.Ot 

0 

.10 

0 

.41 

T. 

In. 

1.97 

3. 64 

2. 11 

1.05 

4. 04 
2.49 

2 . 2 s 

6, 82 

6. 15 

4. 72 

4. 19 

4. f»0 

5. 92 

1- 7.5 

4. 03 

4. 02 

5. 60 

2. 79 

1. 51 

1. r>6 
1. 55 
.80 

2. 13 

1. 23 

1. 67 
.5 1*3 

2 <7 
3.8H 

3. 62 
2.26 

4. 29 

4.06 

2. 72 

1.03 
4. 79 

1. H9 
3. 18 

2. 51 
1. 30 
4. 85 
1. 27 j 

1. 1.5 

1. 24 1 
3.07 
1. 61 
J. m 

2. 09 
2. 10 

.31 

1. ii4 

2. 04 
2.01 

1. S5 

.75 

2. 17 
..57 

2. 10 

2.98 
.98 

2. 3f> 

. 17 
1. *>5 

1.9.5 

1. 18 
2.15 
1. 93 

. 19 
.99 

1. 73 
2.54 

,69 

3. 57 
.75 

2. 54 
.52 

In. 

а. G- 
5.3t 
2.01 

1. 10 

3.03 

2. ,)9 
2.20 

4.27 
k37 

3. 42 

4. 09 
3. 72 
9. .'lO 

5.01 

8. 21 

7. 18 
9. 00 
2. 09 
2. 12 
2. b9 
2. .18 
3. 18 

4.60 

2. 64 

3. 27 

1. 16 

3.28 

2. 18 

б. 87 
4.79 
1.26 
3.94 
2.65 

2. a 

3. .58 

2.53 

2.37 
3. .M 

2. 77 

3. 70 
3. 18 

1 .‘i9 ! 

3. 12 1 

H. 31 
,5. 7.5 

4.01 

I. 60 
3. 60 

4. 9,1 
3. 16 
6. M 

1. n 
2 . 17 
.76 

2. (H) 

3. 01 
1. <17 

.29 

.26 

1.61 
2.16 

. 17 
1.56 
l.OS 
.40 
1. 60 

1.03 
.96 
.49 
.66 
.43 
.36 
.55 

In. 
2.50 
.sa 
a. 00 

3 . 20 

.S9 

3. 34 

а. 26 

J. .50 
1.66 

1.00 

2.31 

1. 01 

б. 30 

а. hO 

б. 00 
S. H 
n. 4s 

2.31. 

2. 91 
4.66 
5. H6 

3. 46 
5. 15 
a. 70 
1. 27 

1. JO 
LSI 

2. 28 

4. 7S 
1. 86 

5. S5 
4. 55 

1.01 

2.01 
L 13 

4. US 
2. 50 

5. 48 
7.74 
5. 33 
0. 16 

4.31 
7.27 
7. 91 
9. 10 
4. 6S 

I. 70 
. IS 
.01 
.."I 

(.31 
7. 01 
10. .10 1 

J. 23 
, 2. SS 

2 .'’S 
3 ! *27 
.68 
1.0*2 
.08 
.32 
1.9J 
.70 
L76 
1.45 
1. 36 
1.48 
1. 56 
1.26 
.20 
0 

.08 

0 

.06 

In. 

4 .52 

2 SI 

2 .59 

3, 9i 

4 65 

4. 54 
a 91 

5 73 
L<) 

7. r 

1 on 
2.82 

2 as 

3. (to 
2. 14 
. 19 

7 15 

3 97 

2 62 
3,44 

4. 17 
2. 30 
1.91 

3 72 

! a 31 

i 1. 16 
: i.'U 

> 1 . 17 
1.26 

2 16 

6 IS 
6. 02 

. 15 
1.24 
.24 
2. 26 
2.01 
L75 
.6.? 
2. 76 
6. .16 
6. 39 
a. 44 
4. 10 
/». 96 
7.01 
.67 
3. 60 
T. 

4. 00 

a. 3,5 

4.71 
2 . 5 s 
2. U 
.78 

.ao 
a. ,58 
1..51 
1.70 
.8) 
.01 
,39 
1. 15 
.27 
.05 
.68 
T. 
.45 
.60 
.08 
T. 

0 

.06 

0 

T. 


I Normals are based oa records of 20 or more years of observations. 
T— Trace, indicates an amount too small to moasnre. 
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Tabus 781 -. — PrecipUatiion; Normal ‘ amd toted prenipitation mt selected points i-n 
the United* Siutes, tOW'-W24 — Contimued 



Nor 

inal 





June total precipitation 






for 

’.Itine 

1013 

1014' 

BUS 

■ 1916 

1917 

• 1918' 

1919* 

1920i 

■ 1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 


: In, 

h,. 

Ini. 

Im. 

In. 

In. 

; M. 

In. 

‘ In. 

Ini. 

In. 

In. 

l7l. 

Greertvillcn IN'IfO’ 

, Jj. <1U 

, 1. 82 

3/34 

2.-00 

; 3. 99 

8*69 

3. 38 

2125 

' 3. 12 

2. S8 

10. 00 

3.78 

1.75 

Boston, Moss 

3, 03 

.64 

1.40' 

1.39 

5.04 

4.00' 

1.94 

1. 08 

5. 78. 

3. 58 

8.05 

2.03 

1,07 

Bulfulo, N. V 

Canton, N, Y-,. 

3. 14 
3. 43 

1.09‘ 

1.15 

1. 72 
2.29 

1.72 
3. 67 

4.04 
21 84- 

S. 2S 
3.68 

,2. »l 
, 3* ,57/ 

.54 
4. S3- 

3. U 
; 2 . 69, 

1. 52 
1.66 

3. 38 
7,56' 

a 64 
4 49 

2:69' 
2. 08 

Tmnton, N. J‘ 

3. 40' 

.o». 

,1. 74 

2.-07 

.2.94 

3. 1-5 

3.73 

1. 30‘ 

6.68 

4 83 

4 98 

1. 47 

6. 31 

Bittsburgii, Pu 

Sermitcm, Fa 

3.57 

,1.04, 

: 1. 34 

3.31 
3. OR 

5.30 

3127. 

, 3. 82- 
: 4. 68 

3. 05 
,4.48 

a 40' 
2.60 

3. .-38 
4.46 

,6.74 
5. 00 

5. 33 
1.61 

3.12 

7.00 

4.28, 
3. 05 

4 30 
2. 23. 

Washington, D. C — 

<Lia 

1.81 

, G. 20 

(K 68- 

. 7: 53 

6*25 

2106 

3.44 

4.80' 

3.45 

410 

a 80- 

;3.89 

Lynchburg,, Va 

NorfoitevVa 

, 3. 80- 

2i08 

, 2i 21- 

4. IB: 

6*28 

5.17 

2191 

7. 61 

5* 12 

1.S5 

3. 37 

2.12' 

; 368 

4,38 

,5j70 

3. 2«> 

6< 52’ 

1. 98: 

, 4. 65 

3*25 

3i 48- 

5. 05, 

l.OS 

9.78 

1.43 

,6*46 

PfirkorshurR, W. Va-- 

4.0fi 

2i90 

2; 16 

4.84 

3. 30 

.3. 17 

3. 30 

2180 

5,20 

3*63 

,5.06 

5.42 

3.25 

Chariot^, N. 0 

4* 4ff 

4. 2i; 

, 2; 12 

5i46 

. 6* 56 

4. 70- 

2. 48 

2.48 

3, 56' 

1. 33 

2.74 

2.21 

7.86, 

Charleston, S'* 

, fi. ao' 

2. 88, 

4.33 

4. 52 

9j 76 

1.92 

: .27 

6.33 

2.45 

.61 

3. 54 

3.58 

2.30 

Atlanta^ Ga 

3. 8&. 

3*10 

2. 14 

3*82 

3.28 

1.79 

3. 31 

2. 08 

3. 47 

1.56 

4.41 

3.23 

3. 14 

Thomas villb,, Ga 

4. 72' 

7.90 

2.- 62 

4.116 

3* 55, 

2159' 

6*74 

6. .38 

3 . 2 a 

3. 51 

5.36 

10: 71 

■ 7. 19' 

Jncksonvilloi Fhi 

■ 5, 53 

4. 05 

1. 32 

1..55 

6i46 

3*03 

3. 32 

13. 70' 

S.27 

2; 71 

5.88 

4 04. 

4 21 

Miami, Flh-— 

. 7. 13 

4.07 

, 21 57 

12; .53 

6.36 

6.71 

6*17 

7.26 

3* 00' 

1.14 

4 50 

5.04 

,422 

Cincinnati Ohio 

3. 03' 

: 2. 29' 

,2120 

4. 47 

4.32 

2; 96 

5. 97 

,2.44 

2.68 

2.35 

1. 77 

3.18 

6:75 

Cieveiandi Ohio. 

3. m 

1.38 

2; 30* 

21 08' 

. 1. 98 

, 3. ,59' 

1. 83: 

1.24 

5.29 

2.38 

a 60 

1.49 

6.73 

Evansville, 1ml — ... 

4.17 

1. 55 

3. 99' 

31 69- 

4. 58 

4*20' 

2; 05 

6. 7.B 

3. 77 

2. 44 

2.66 

5* 09- 

400 

kidinimpolis, Ind 

4. ai 

2.-35. 

3i 65 

21 91 

,5.92 

.5*24 

3.14 

3*38 

3. 78' 

3* 22 

.,99 

,2;- 30 

404 

Chicago,, Ml 

3. Ofi 

1.08 

3. 53 

3. 60 

■7.25 

!2;87 

1. 60 

3.16 

3.94 

1. 67 


1.70 

6.80 

Poor ill, IlL 

4. m 

2; 50' 

2.45. 

2108- 

21 55 

,7.43 

,4.69 

3. OB' 

2; 18 

3* 17 

.99 

2.09 

8.08 

Grand Itapiiis, Mich. 

2. 52 

1.50 

0; 13 

1.86 

, 6. 66: 

3. 44 

1.17 

LlkL 

4.09 

' 3* 02 

3. 16 

1. 67 

3. IS 

Mhntuettfi, Mich, 

3; 51 

2170 

4. 21 

' .5i 13 

7; 26 

.2148 

2l 61' 

2101 

21 .SO- 

1, 52 

4 60 

3. 10 

1. 36 

]\*Zhdi»on, , Wia - . , 

. 4. 10' 

3l 73 

3; 41): 

1.76 

4i52' 

6*47 

' 1, 84 

3. 30» 

. 6. 63 

3* 62 

3. 17 

; 3. 05 

4. 13 

Duluthi.Miim 

.4s53>, 

21 OS 

.6128 

4{ 96' 

6. 81! 

1.9S. 

.84 

■' 3* 77 

6.66 

4,38 

3.07 

,3.89 

3. 92 

Sts Pam, Minn 

:4. 40 

31 OS' 

6149- 

3158 

3179. 

31 79- 

2; 81 

4.40 

7.76 

4-. 70 

4 61 

4 28' 

7.24 
, 9i 30, 

3Des Moines; Iowa 

4, IH»; 

31 52 

31 89 

3i 60 

2124 

8* ID' 

-6. 63 

71 36. 

1. 26 

4 66 

L.63 

,4 93 

©ubufine,, Iowa, 

, 4. 5fl, 

1,92 

5.81 

Si 06' 

4161 

5, 12' 

> 6, 1,7 

6,24 

5*24 

3* 54 

1.20 

:a.66 

5.37 

St. Louis,. Mo' 

,4i417 

1. 56 

.10 

9; 77 

; 31 97 

.02- 

;i.4ff: 

5*30! 

.1.53 

2131 

.80- 

433. 

.$*80 

Springftcicb, Mo..-.-.- 
Bismarck,, N.JDalc. ... 

fii ISl' 

2171 

1,‘4» 

Si 81’ 

i.SlOO 

2160' 

, 3!,01< 


'tm 

9168 

.M 

6; 10 

! 7;,dL 

3. 54 

:210B 

Ih 90! 

Si 70 

1, SO- 

21 ll5r 

, .69' 

; .63 

2106 

.92 

, 31.24 

L00 

Q,m 

IDevilfe Lake, N. Dak. 

Hi m 

‘ 1. 28 

, 5. 84' 

4i53< 

4,14 

h 69: 

2100' 

Si.'JS 

4 89 

4,70' 

2.52 

i.m 

, 3 * 4 % 

PieiTG, S. Dak 

aios. 

' .32' 

Si 72 

4i 12 

i2.'38 

.34 

1. 50- 

2iSS 

} 4. 12: 

.54 

,4.60 


5.10 

North Platte,. Nobr... 

3i25 

21 IS' 

4l flS! 

3130 

3109 

2; 38 

2-18! 

4 . M. 

!2;36 

:1.39 

.87 

41-5 

Loa 

Omaha,. Ne On 

5,115 

21 2S. 

7101 

21 

21 SH 

6119 

'LSO- 

4*44 

2;.6a 

3167 

2.68 

8iGQtl 

008 

Concordia, Kansw 

,4. 07 

21 7«: 

2; 73' 

9i3Si 

4i 60 

SlDT 

1.35 

6i m 

.845 

3*36 

aio 

7.32 ' 1 

1.87 

Dodge City, KanB^-— 

‘ s; 32' 

2,02,i 

31811' 

2196' 

6,18- 

.91 

.2fi: 

I . 72/ 

21 08. 

4 48 

,L37 

21,00 

L2a 

Italia, Kaiis 

4* 711 

4i2fi; 

31 94’ 

ISiSB’ 

: 81 SS 

.94 

2164 

i4i21 

3159' 

8141, 

, S.,63 

5*35 

ass 

Mfemphis, Tonm 

4* 37 

i „97' 

.12! 

LTS: 

: 81 1S‘ 

2151; 

3*06: 

6,64 

1,83' 

2; 16 

3*3i 

6*64 

3:60 

N2aahvl!io,. Term 

;4i37’ 

.90, 

2i 95' 

1.42! 

4i 6*J 

8103' 

;2i7Q! 

3;m' 

;3l»X 

2;2fi 

5.37 

.442 

.M 

BirmingJiann,, Ala 

-3:88- 

2175'. 

4.49 

,45 80 

!2i02 

3l4Si 

1 7; 64 

3130 

: 3: 63 

1.45 

3182 

2il0 

6..S0. 

iSilltobiie,, AJai.. 

5ifl5' 

3188 

5i78i 

-Ti-ja- 

iS.42 

'21281 

. 21 02. 

:2i iS. 

6*64 

3i97 

2..G3 

&07 

0 30 

New Ortcana, La 

ShnevoponL La 

Amanillo, Tfex^ 

’’ 6i 111: 

' Si 5H< 

3161 

6.61 

9170 

Z7T 

2:4B 

4.50, 

18*415 

01 44. 

6.45 

6.3S: 

427 

'8;r»8. 

3i 23 

2*29 

3; 10. 

‘ 31 08 

' .49' 

! 21 13 ; 

6158 

5*23 

3-; 34 

, 3 . 77 

2148 

i>,a4 

21 00 

2132- 

.84: 

1.04 

' 21 IS- 

.88 

-1.445 

!2:04 

2,56, 

7.-75 

3.77 

9.7-6 

2,^ 

Brownsville, Tex. 

'21 37' 

41.96 

i .63; 

T. 

: .17 
0! 

.71 

1.39 

6:0»: 

6* 70: 

4169 

5.55 

1.08 

7.00 

El Paso*. Tex 

.55 

.01 

1.47 

T. 

.30 

' .83 

.21 

: .99 

.70 

.06 

i .00 

T. 

Port Worth, Tox, 

Gtilvosfcon, Tbx 

21 07 

31 OS- ; 

2.97 

6. 8B- 

'3130 

1 . gr 

5,03 

3i72: 

> a 8B! 

;2163 { 

L.76 

'f 6:.74 

L25. 

,417:5 

2161. 

.12' 

.08 

31 IS 

,65 1 


IS.-ttl' 

•6.68’ 

497 1 

8.96' 


asif 

San Antonio, Tux...., 
Oklahoma cft^.OkUi. 

3l U 

2i90i 

.011 

.08 

: .4» 

! .02’; 

3i36'i 

TvOX 

2183 

/4 69' 

%92 

; 

466: 

3i 07 

13182, 

tOa 

7.5®- 

6*li0 

n»a 1 

3j 69' 1 

41 87? 

2i08 

■ 3l80'| 

.,30 

3162 


Little Bock, Ark 

' 41 mi 

2106 

' .01 

35 72 

!3100 

3182; 

6. 77 ; I 

a 76' 

i42t; 

467 I 

2121 

LBO- 

2*30 

Bhvre* Mont 

2.82 

1,4»' 

4*07' 

3130 

4i»8? 


L43 

1.68 

3109 

aoo ' 

.82' 

61 80 

am 

Kkiilspell, Mont, 

l,74i 

3t 21' 

2151 

2;0fi) 

3191* 

'a76' 

.68 

..-53 

.95 

L22 

.54 

1.40 

3*24 

Gheyenno, Wyn 

Sheridan, Wyo 

1, 57 

. i; Ifi 

.25 

a. 34 

. .37 

.34 i 

L24 

*73 


2:02 

,90' 

13& 

1.50 

1.00, 

. 3i no: 

l‘.«5 

145 7.1 

2^28- 

LOS i 

L27 

.54 

'La® 

1.94 

2., 21 

' 2 11 

zm 

Ptieblq, Cblb- 

1.47 

,m 

r. 90 

1120: 

11122' 

.S8 

LOS? 

1139 

! .4r 

7,U 

.53- 

.or 


Santa N. Mex— . 

1,04 

.4128' 

L'52 

^ .10 

.38 

.06 

! .88 

11^ 

a 04 

2185 

.74 

.24 

.81: 

Phoenix; Awr.., 

,12 

0 

' .05 


0 

0 ! 

,08 

T'. 

T. 

..04, 

T* 


T., 

lJ®cdena„ Utah 

.40' 

,m 

, iiao- 

.85 

.OX 

t; 

.30 

.m 

.59 

.01 

.20. 

,24 

,0 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

.77 

3137 

2*68 


,66 

0. 

,l9i 

. 20 : 

: T. 

.15? 

.08 

. 83 : 

L30> 

JIS: 

Wiimemncoa, Nev... 

,04 

2;i4' 

.17 

.m 

.36 

1133 

Of 

1 ,51 

.82 

. 15 

zm 

T. 

Boise, Idaho 

.8S 

11 04 

.m 

.4S. 

lias: 



- T. 

'1113 

.09 

.57 



Seattle, Wash 


11 7T 

It 75 

i .40 

1182 

'3170: 


.36 

1103 

1129 

.03? 



Walla Walla, Washu. 

L m 

21131 

Ills’ 

.40 

117:7 

.57 

.10 

.04 

2i«»; 

.or 

.h 


-.^1 

Portland, Greg 

1,64; 

.'4124! 

liSSSi 

ill 47 

im 

: 1117 

’ .l!9^ 


'%U 

11, 38 

- 


Roseburg, Oreg^ 

liO? 

3127 

117» 

.71 

* 9 % 

: .28’ 

, 33 : 



,>,76*i 

■ um 

' LldSP' 


Eureka, Calif 

:i;o0 i 

1160! 

It 73! 

.0,5 


'0 

im 


im 

3130 

.14 

V 


Frt^no, Calif 

’ ,10^ 

; .10 

' .28? 

O'. 

Of 

O' 

'< ,01’ 

0 

103 

1' Ml 


■■ '• 

Lo$ Angelea, Callfl— 

.07 i 

.68 


T. 

Oi 

:0‘. ' 




; .'01 : 


5,01 At 

Sacramento* Calif 1 . . . 
San Dlbgo, Calif 

^ .15, 

1 .11* 

.80 


.011 

Of 

T. 

foi 

tOS 

^ . 06 

F 'iW 


,oa 

.09 

T. 

T. 

Tt 

T. 

.06 

a 

.02 

' T*, 


'.m\ 


San Praiimsco, Calif.. 

' .17 

.02' 

.29 

0. 

T, 

T. 

T. 

1 

T. 

.04 

T. , 





1 Normals are basod on records of 20 or more^yeaiPs-ofofesarTafaona 
T» Trace, indicates an amount too small to measurm 
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Table 781. — Precivitation: Normal ^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 1 PI 5-1 Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

July total precipitation 

for 

July 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

3918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenville, Me 

4.24 

5. 01 

2.62 

8.98 

6.60 

6.97 

8.25 

5.82 

4.46 

5. 06 

3. 64 

4.34 

3.07 

Boston, Aiass 

3. 36 

2.69 

2.64 

8.85 

6.67 

1. 10 

2.64 

4. 63 

1. 56 

11.69 

2.63 

3,36 

2.04 

ButXalo, N. y 

3.40 

1.03 

1. 30 

3. 37 

2.04 

4.46 

1. 37 

1. 33 

4.50 

1.42 

2,62 

.71 

4.10 

Canton, N‘,Y 

3.23 

2.13 

2.38 

5. 92 

1. 01 

2.23 

3. 64 

3.10 

4.98 

2.20 

1.86 

3.18 

2.87 

Trenton, N. J 

4. 77 

1. 50 

4. 75 

7.20 

5. 94 

4.24 

4. 97 

10,41 

2.16 

2. 01 

2.29 

3. 18 

4.21 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

4,42 

4.86 

1.89 

3. 37 

3.88 

2.33 

2. 22 

6.20 

3. 29 

2. 81 

2,80 

6.74 

3.10 

Scrantor^ Pa 

3. 83 

4.97 

6.71 

2. 60 

2.29 

2.27 

2.59 

4.81 

5. 42 

4.90 

4.48 

4. 72 

3.66 

Washington, D, C 

4.66 

3.24 

2.32 

3. 21 

4.97 

9 41 

3. 79 

6.80 

5.71 

4.79 

9.59 

4.92 

2.76 

L3 nchbuig, Va 

4.03 

1. 63 

4. S3 

3.06 

9.76 

2.97 

3.75 

5.21 

4.82 

3. 56 

2.25 

2.52 

3.74 

Norfolk, Va 

6.80 

10. 2i 

3,91 

5.72 

3.05 

11. 73 

3. 06 

7. 21 

4.33 

3. 27 

11. 92 

4.14 

4.45 

Parkctsbmg, W. Va.. 

4. 66 

4.64 

2.13 

4. 21 

4. 92 

C. 17 

1. £8 

3. 30 

4. 56 

2,80 

3. ()5 

5.62 

3.75 

Chailolte, !N’. C 

6. 49 

4, 42 

4.83 

3,08 

16.55 

5.85 

1. 90 

7. 40 

4.11 

b. 55 

5. 19 

5.89 

3. 01 

Charleston, S. C 

7. 26 

5. 51 

7. 14 

2.98 

n.oi 

9. 95 

7. 1-9 

8. 53 

4.(9 

16. 61 

8. 02 

7.23 

6.59 

Atlanta, Ga 

4. 73 

4. 85 

3. W> 

3.22 

10. 85 

1.98 

2.47 

7. 50 

5. 95 

3.88 

6. 97 

2.60 

4.82 

Thomasville, Ga 

5. 32 

4. 78 

6.20 

4. 68 

13. 32 

9. 11 

2. 46 

9. 81 

3.38 

0.71 

3. 64 

10.69 

1 4. 51 

Jacksonville, Fla 

C. 20 

6. 28 

6. 13 

a 36 

3.93 

10.36 

3. 36 

6. 32 

5.47 

9. 76 

3. 91 

5. 14 

12.17 

Miami, Fla.' 

a 17 

2,98 

4. 52 

6. 54 

2. 49 

2.48 

4. 01 

5. 90 

6. 01 

3. (19 

8. 16 

5.20 

8.31 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

3. 54 

2. 37 

3. 00 

4. 93 

1.79 

4.04 

3. 05 

2.08 

3.19 

4. 2rt 

2,46 

2.61 

1.29 

Cleveland, Ohio 

S. 55 

4. 85 

1 00 

4.73 

2.48 

3.60 

3.08 

2.46 

3.32 

3. 52 

.3. 98 

2.09 

3. 10 

Evansville, Ind 

3. SI 

1. 35 

1. 41 

2.92 

6. 46 

2.26 

1.45 

1. 32 

2. 86 

2. 45 

6. 30 

1.00 

2.70 

Indianapolis, Ind 

4.13 

3. 88 

.40 

7.94 

2.44 

3.20 

2. 44 

.97 

4.51 

1.42 

2 67 

2.43 

L76 

Chicago, 111 

3. 64 

3. 30 

2. 11 

6.57 

2.22 

2.68 

2. 116 

1. 59 

1. 01 

1.87 

4. 00 

2.07 

3.66 

Peoria, Til 

2.97 

.46 

.82 

6.91 

1. 14 

1. 92 

3.46 

3. 09 

1. 56 

3. 95 

8. 00 

3.3.5 

5.69 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2.63 

L96 

1.18 

4.00 

1.07 

6. 93 

1.17 

.66 

3, 60 

2.38 

4.05 

.95 

3.37 

IMarquettc, Mich 

3. 10 

3.71 

3.45 

1.78 

1.74 

3.99 

2.50 

2.47 

4.62 

4. 39 

3. 49 

4.11 

1.65 

ATadison, Wis 

3. 99 

8.47 

1.49 

5.04 

2.66 

3.30 

2.33 

3.96 

1. 39 

2. 46 

6 09 

2.28 

6.01 

Duluth, Minn 

3. 05 

6,18 

2.99 

1. 60 

1. 19 

4.29 

3.23 

2.62 

4 82 

6. 41 

2.30 

5.40 

6.87 

St, Paul, Mmn 

3.40 

b.ll 

.95 

4.53 

.75 

4. 12 

5.05 

7.47 

1.35 

2.39 

2.32 

2. 61 

1.73 

Des Moines, Iowa — 

3. 86 

1. 05 

1.22 

‘ 9.39 

1.50 

1.58 

1. 18 

2,68 

5.66 

2. 41) 

7. 13 

.78 

.98 

Dubuque, Iowa 

4.30 

2. 31 

1.57 

6.08 

.85 

2.10 

3. 77 

7. 82 

1.11 

2.48 

6. 01 

3.67 

4. 11 

St. Louis. Mo 

3. 43 

3.61 

1. 52 

Cl. 02 

1.20 

3,37 

.60 

1. 50 

.73 

2.05 

2.42 

1.83 

3.62 

Springfield, Mo 

4. 79 

3. 84 

3.35 

1.82 

.74 

4.16 

1.11 

1. 96 

2.42 

.70 

6. 15 

2. 07 

5.92 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

2. 14 

2.72 

2.04 

4.02 

4.03 

1. 60 

2.09 

.70 

2. 72 

2.18 

2.77 

4.77 

1.40 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

3 78 

1. 47 

1.63 

1, 00 

3. 70 

1, 60 i 

2.81 

1. 76 

2.51 

4. 40 

.87 

2.07 

1.31 

Pierre, S. Dak... 

2.35 

2,12 

1.53 

6.12 

2.50 

2. 68 

2.04 

2.80 

2,81 

1. 92 

2 84 

2. 67 

1.11 

North Platte, Nobr... 

2.68 

3. 37 

.68 

4. 66 

.69 

1,13 

1. 88 

4,98 

1. 62 

.80 

4.91 

3.63 

1.00 

Omaha, Nebr 

4. 33 

1.92 

1. 09 

7.75 

.45 

.78 

1. 70 

.63 

3. 01 

4.99 

5. 00 

.86 

2.79 

Concordia, Kans 

3.02 

.15 

1.13 

5. 10 

i .82 

.60 

i.17 

.03 

4. 90 

5. 24 

5.82 

4.48 

3.65 

Dodgo City, E'ans 

3. 38 

.70 

.36 

3.92 

I .09 

2.76 

2. 25 

1. 83 

3. 79 

2.91 

2.86 

1.06 1 

3.64 

lola, Kans 

3. 92 

2.30 

3. 75 

6. 07 

T. 

4.22 

2.48 

2. 21 

4. 13 

4.03 

3. 99 

2.04 S 

7.65 

Meraxihis, Term 

3. 51 

5. 91 

.58 

1. 16 

1.74 

5.96 

2.37 

3.94 

3. 55 

3. 19 

3. 71 

3. 05 

.99 

Nashville, Tenn 

4. 35 

4. 09 

2.58 

2.03 

4.17 

3.25 

3. (>3 

1. 83 

3. 00 

4. 56 

6. 15 

2.13 

4.36 

Birmingham, Ala ' 

4. 70 

4.72 

3.91 

5.72 

20.12 

3. 71 

3.34 

6. 53 

4. 63 

5. 79 

5.23 

6.42 

l.(J9 

Mobile, Ala 

7.04 

4.41 

5. 17 

5.82 

20. 50 1 

10.54 

2.85 

6.94 

7.04 

4.89 

9.67 

4,98 

4.31 

Now Orleans, La 

6. 47 

5.37 

9. 18 

7,55 

0.78 

8.35 

2.03 

7. 62 

6. 20 

7. 90 

4. 05 

8.72 

2.56 

Shreveport, La 

3. 72 

.70 

.84 

2.44 

3.09 

9. 30 

T. 

.70 

4. 02 

4. 29 

4.09 

3.40 

T. 

Amarillo, Tex.... 

3, 17 

1. 80 

3.07 

4. 14 

.94 

2.68 

2.23 

1. 75 

1. 85 

4.37 

1.04 

1.H5 

3.66 

Brownsville, Tox 

1. 88 

.28 

T. 

.15 

4.62 

4. 52 

3.34 

6. 79 

2.18 

2.81 

i.92 

J.53 

1.40 

El Paso, Te.v 

2.13 

1.13 

4.91 

2.45 

.69 

.41 

1. 52 

1. 87 

.84 

2.13 

1.08 1 

.20 

3.00 

Fort Worth, Te\ 

3.04 

4. 30 

.73 

.30 

1.38 

2. 65 

1. 10 

5. 25 

3.49 

1. 14 

1. 35 1 

.99 

.96 

Oalveiton, Tox 

3. 98 

1.48 

1.29 

2. 15 

4.64 

.40 

2.24 

3.73 

3. 21 

5. 77 

1. 60 ' 

5.80 

T. 

San Antonio, Tex 

2.22 

.03 

.02 

,92 

4.63 

2.19 

1.68 

7.88 

, 39 

.48 

.10 

2.5-1 

.05 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

3. 65 

6. 06 

.62 

1.19 

2.87 

2.90 

.13 

.53 

‘1. 02 

4. 43 

2.31 

.15 

3.65 

Little Rock, Ark 

3. 99 

3.74 

3. 71 

.90 

.44 

4.5-1 

.94 

2.36 

3. 0(> 

1.44 

2. 39 

7.86 

1.25 

Havre, Mont 

1.92 

1.28 

.41 

3.17 

5.90 

.45 

.75 

.12 

1,53 

2.51 

2.76 

4. 33 

.70 

Kalispell, Mont 

,84 

.38 

.69 

2.74 

1. 76 

.00 

1.47 

.88 

.98 

.62 

.81 

1.60 

.97 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

1. 99 

1, 42 

1.30 

1.71 

1. 81 

1.62 

3.90 

2.83 

2.12 

1.37 

2.01 

3.23 

1. 12 

Sheridan, Wyo 

L04 

1. 70 

.13 

1. 44 

.83 

.17 

1.78 

.37 

1.51 

.56 

2. 11 

6.37 

LOS 

Pueblo, Colo 

1.97 

3. 12 

3. 92 

1.91 

.83 

1.32 

.93 

2.95 

1. 02 

5.26 

.29 

4.05 

.84 

Santa Fe, N. Mox 

2.71 

1. 13 

3.98 

4.37 

2.77 

.45 

2.42 

4.02 

1.04 

3. 87 

1. 75 

2.06 

1.53 

Phopniv, Aria 

1. 07 

.94 

.21 

3.12 

.77 

3,97 

1.02 

1. 05 

.25 

.38 

. 74 

.77 

.09 

Modena, Utah 

1. 20 

.81 

1. 50 

1.41 

4.72 

1.03 

.93 

1. 37 

1. 82 

2.50 

1 22 

.81 

1.09 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

.64 

.55 

1.20 

.07 

.63 

.68 

.76 

.06 

.51 

.36 

ics 

.21 

.45 

Winnemueca, Nev 

.17 

1. 55 

.19 

.05 

.01 

.06 

,27 

T, 

T. 

T. 

.36 

.24 

.31 

Boise, Idnhn 

.18 

2.01 

1. 04 

.63 

.81 

T 

11 

T. 

.05 

T. 

. 19 

.68 

T. 

Seattle, Wash 

.67 

.73 

.01 

.84 

1.93 

.09 

1.38 

.22 

1. 00 

.18 

0 

.68 

.61 

Walla Walla, Wash 

, .39 

.04’ 

.12 

,65 

.72 

T. 

.96' 

.09 

,13 

.38 

.04 

.33 

.90 

Portland, Oreg 

.62 

.24 

.01 

L52 

2.66 

.01 

1.08 

.23 

1. 18 

T. 

T. 

2.17 

.03 

Roseburg, Oreg 

.32 

.61 

.01 

.64 

2.22 

.01 

.57 

.06 

.42 

0 

0 

.69 

T. 

Eureka, Calif 

.11 

.28 

.01 

.26 

1.34 

0 

.22 

.01 

.13 

0 

0 

.03 

.02 

Fresno. Calif- 

0 

.33 

T. 

0 

T. 

T. 

T. 

0 

0 

0 

T. 

0 

0 

Los Angeles, Calif 

0 

T. 

.01 

0 

0 

T. 

.09 

0 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

0 

Sacramento, Calif 

, 0 

T. 

0 

T. 

,07 

T. 

0 

T. 

0 

0 

T. 

0 

T. 

San Diego, Calif 

0 

.06 

0 

T. 

.02 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.01 

.01 

0 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

. .01 

.07 

.02 

.01 

.03 

T. 

T. 

.01 

T. 

0 

T. 

0 

0 


1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more yoara of observations. 
T«Trafie, indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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Table 781. — Precipitation: Normal^ and total precipitation at selected pointe in 
the United States j 1913--1924 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 
mal . 

August total precipitation 

for 

Aug. 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

I 


/«. 

In. 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In 

In. 

In. 

In. 


Greenville, Mo 

3.80 

2.80 

2.90 

6. 13 

2.95 

4.98 

1. 42 

3. 77 

4.01 

5. 66 

3.41 

2 85 

2 31 

Boston, Mass 

4.03 

2.86 

3. 20 

5. 63 

2.19 

7.06 

1. 56 

5. 07 

2.32 

1. 63 

4. 75 

1. 86 

6.86 

Buffalo, N. Y 

2. 99 

3, 26 

4. 95 

6.19 

1. 46 

1.86 

3. 02 

3.04 

1. 77 

1. 80 

4.62 

1,26 

2 09 

Canton, N. Y 

2.69 

2.91 

4.23 

5. 66 

1.84 

4.60 

3. 18 

2.60 

1.94 

3. 91 

4. 25 

2 36 

3.19 

Trenton, N. J 

6. 37 

3. 30 

1. 63 

6.22 

1. 26 

2,11 

2,62 

4. 82 

7.08 

8. 01 

6.16 

3. 32 

5.87 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

3, 18 

2.81 

4. 52 

2.73 

4. 73 

4.75 

4.84 

7.16 

2 63 

3.03 

2.36 

4.24 

3.49 

Scranton, Pa - 

4. 25 

2.54 

2. 56 

8.17 

.67 

3.94 

4. 04 

2.30 

3. 33 

2 90 

2 56 

3.32 

3. 5$ 

Washington, D. 0 — 

4. 40 

6.42 

6.00 

7, 00 

2.83 

.77 

1. 88 

3.41 

4.70 

1.10 

3.08 

2 19 

5.07 

Lynchburg, Va 

4. 25 

2.40 

2, 60 

6. 46 

2.69 

3.53 

2.91 

3. 03 

1 6.76 

.83 

1.18 

3.44 

4.89 

Norfolk. Va 

6. 97 

4. 14 

1. 10 

2,46 

2.99 

4.54 

2.48 

3. 47 

3.83 

3. 13 

8.04 

4. 47 

4.27 

Parkei-sburg, W. Va.- 

3. S3 

2. 53 

5. 05 

4.78 

2.41 

2.18 

5. 14 

4. 60 

: 2.65 

3. 71 

7.44 

7.38 

1.44 

Charlotte, N. 0 

5. 55 

4. 48 

2. 25 

4.69 

2.70 

4.84 

2. 18 

3. 94 

8.91 

2 78 

2.74 

2 93 

.94 

Charleston, S. C 

6. 97 

3. 60 

4. 43 

5.40 

3.10 

5.00 

2.87 

5. 70 

7.02 

5. 70 

5. 18 

12 29 

8,28 

Atlanta, Ga 

4. 48 

2. 53 

5. 04 

4.92 

3. 61 

6.61 

4.20 

3. 80 

10.02 

8.03 

2 72 

4.17 

3.87 

Thomasvillo, Ga 

5. 03 

4.39 

3. 96 

2.76 

1. 01 

8.95 

0. 16 

8. 16 

4. 96 

3.56 

2 71 

6.89 

2 88 

Jacksonville, Fla 

6. 21 

3. 32 

8. 47 

4.08 

0.76 

6.65 

3. 12 

0. 96 

7. 46 

7. 70 

7.71 

4.67 

3. 65 

Miami, Fla 

0. 42 

5. 67 

3. 77 

1. 37 

10.10 

4. 32 

1. 43 

3. 73 

4. 12 

3. 14 

7,97 

6.34 

3.49 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

3. 33 

1.27 

4.28 

4. 13 

3.57 

1. 70 

4. 63 

.92 

6. 10 

0. 02 

6.60 

3.72 

3,03 

Cleveland, Ohio 

3. 15 

2. 26 

3. 93 

1. 47 

1.36 

4. 65 

2.47 

7. 19 

2. 33 

3. 32 

1. 20 

3.97 

.99 

Evansville, Ind 

3.24 

1. 74 

3. 59 

7. 83 

4.31 

1.92 

3. 03 

2 49 1 

6.31 

5. 26 

3. 08 

3.09 

.92 

Indianapolis, Ind 

3. 33 

4. 98 

5.58 

5. 25 

2.47 

1. 48 

2.24 

3.43 i 

1. 85 

7.26 

2 46 

4.83 

4.77 

Chicago, 111 

2.88 

4. 116 

3. 70 

4, .33 

1.05 

1.24 

1. 27 

1.10 

3. 16 

4. 02 

1. 45 

7,76 

8.12 

Peoria, 111 

2,93 

2.87 

2.40 

4, 78 

0.03 

3, 36 

5. 88 

4. 73 

1. 87 

3. 86 

.72 

2 84 

7, IS 

Grand Kapids, Mich. 

2.59 

.97 

3. 49 

2.87 

4.41 

.46 

.84 

1. 67 

.70 

6.15 

2 96 

2 07 

2 61 

Marnuett^Mich 

2.80 

.73 

2. 12 

5, 43 

.99 

3.28 

3, 20 

1. 60 

3.50 

3.48 

2 02 

X. 08 

4. 49 

Madison, wis 

3. 21 

1. 59 

3.60 

4. 39 

4.24 

2.72 

2.03 

.89 

2.61 

.2 97 

1.33 

5.69 

7.23 

Dulutli. Minn 

3.63 

1. 26 

4,20 

1. 66 

3. 37 

2.04 

2. 32 

2.99 

1. 44 

2. 84 

2 01 

1.76 

4. 49 

St. Pam, Minn 

3. 46 

1.69 

4. 48 

3, 98 

1,60 

2.82 

6. 19 

2. 22 

.96 

2 79 

1.31 

1.92 

6. 51 

Dea Momos, Iowa 

3. 01 

3. 44 : 

1. 77 

1.71 

2.62 

1. 82 

2.54 

2.19 

2.11 

6.63 

6.63 

6. 34 

4. 15 

Dubuque, Iowa 

3.04 

8. 60 

4.01 

2.84 

1. 49 

2.11 

6. 09 

1. 68 

3. 44 

4. 29 

1.99 

4. 77 

7,05 

St. Louis, Mo 

2.66 

1. 69 

5. 42 

U. 43 

10.69 

1.99 

5,26 

3.03 

4.16 

2. 75 

1. 70 

6.19 

3.99 

Springfield, 

4.31 

.68 

4. 70 

10.81 

4,46 

4. 26 

3.12 

. 53 

6.31 

7.59 

2 47 

.78 

6.97 

Bisnuuck, N. Dak L 

1. 98 

.77 

2. 02 

3.44 

1. 97 

1.37 

2.62 

1.46 

.69 

, .18 

.22 

.63 

IM 

Devils Lake, N. Dik- 

2.76 

8. 93 

2.06 

.90 

8.16 

1. 12 

2.25 

2.28 

2.21 

6. 63 

1.72 

225 

239 

Pierre, S. Dak. 

2. 01 

1,37 

2,19 

.65 

4. 66 

1. 93 

2.30 

2 24 

2,07 

1. 56 

2.03 

3.76 

274 

North Platte, Nebr... 

2.46 

,98 

3.46 

4,23 

2. 35 

1. 96 

1. 73 

.76 

4.73 

2 67 

2 26 

4.70 

.99 

Omaha, Nebr 

8. 62 

.18 

2.24 

3.06 

2.74 

3, 66 

1. 14 

2 91 

2 78 

2 07 

1,01 

4.24 

1.67 

Concordia, Kans 

2. 81 

.30 

2.11 

1. 99 

1. 21 

2.63 

3. 10 

1.00 

5. 16 

1.93 

.88 

2 75 

238 

Dodge City, Kans — , 

2,69 

.72 

1.23 ; 

6.16 

2.26 

4. 46 

.84 

1.23 

2 43 

2 66 

3.19 

1.46 

3.2$ 

lola, Kans 

3. 47 

.16 

2.74 

6. 05 

2.43 

3.91 

1. 60 

2 22 

7.66 

5. 79 

3. 66 

3.89 

6.49 

Memphis, Tcnn.: 

3,20 

3.09 

7.31 

10.60 

2.98 

2.66 

2.66 

.82 

2 32 

6.84 

.76 

6.06 

.67 

Nashville, Term 

8. 47 

.86 

8. 64 

6. 03 

4.27 

3. 02 

8. 06 

6.80 

6.85 

2 85 

3.83 

9.60 

2 69 

Birmingham, Ala.... 

4.48 

1. 01 

6. 38 

4. 40 

3. 61 

8. 98 

.08 

6.33 

9.09 

3. 97 

2 95 

6.90 : 

.61 

Mobile, Ala 

6. 81 

5.01 , 

9.78 

7. 69 

5.46 

6.42 

14. 16 

6.04 

7,* 78 ■ 

&37 

5: 13 

4.46 

3.21 

New Orleans La 

6.61 

6.29 

8. 47 

7. 22 

4.89 

6.02 

6.19 

7.38 

4,18 

3.09 

6.71 

7.60 ! 

229 

Shreveport, La - , - _ . . 

2.24 

i: 89 

4. 00 

8.60 

.66 

6.66 

2.23 

3. 85 

2 82 1 

.64 

2.04 

203 ! 

1.69 

Amarillo, Tex 

2.81 

.61 

2. 97 

6.86 

3.82 

6.17 

2.36 

8. 21 

5.62 

6. 77 

.78 

1.54 

3.57 

Brownsville, Tex 

2.59 

1, 04 

.08 

2.68 

5.68 

.29 

.40 

,25 

0 

.14 

2 43 

1.34 

.28 

El Paso, Tex 

L 72 

.64 

1.86 

1.'37 

3.07 

4.39 

1. 66 

.72 

1. 33 

.36 , 

*27 

2.96 

2.68 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1. 87 

T. 

9.02 

10.33 

$.84 

1.92 

.29 

6.00 

4.22 

.96 

.62 

1.68 

3.77 

Galveston, Tex—..... 

6.01 

3.88 

8. 17 

19.08 

4. 14 

2.71 

3. 04 

217 

2 66 

1. 42 

263 

4.61 1 


San Antonio, Tex, . ... 

2.69 ! 

1.20 

7. HO 

8. 90 

6.07 

.10 

2.61 

214 

226 

.46 

.27, 

294 

T* 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

$.17 

*57 

2, 76 

6,26 

.08 

4.60 

1.91: 

2 28 

4.86 

.86 

,19 

3.5? 

8.19 

Little Bock, Ark 

$.06 

2,40 

4, 77 

10.33 

$.69 

4.38 

1. 42 

3.45: 

3. 33 

7,08 

.83 

2.65 ! 

1.74 

Havre, Mont 

1.26 

.74 

2.48 

.94 

.34 

.43 

2.61 

.76 

.81 

.27 

1.70 

1.47 , 

L3« 

Kalispoll, Mont 

.89 

,61 

1. 31 

.22’ 

1.96 

.32 

.96 

1.06 

2 01 

.56 

.76 

.96 i 

.74 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

1.47 

L 43 

1.67 

3.98 

1.26 

L,76 

1.68 

.43 

1,32 

.61 

216 

2 06 : 

*23 

Sheridan, wyo 

.73 

.20 

.66 

.89 

,13 

.83 

.93 

.18 

.68 

,24 

1.05 

1.44 

*36 

Pueblo, Colo 

57 

.87 

2,18 

3. 27 

3. 12 

1.74 

.57 

3. 2$ 

1.89 

2 24 

*69 

4.65 ' 

. 16 

Santa Fe, N, Mex 

JL36 

1.07 

2.61 

1. 02 

1.67 

1.37 

,82 

2 06 

1.98 

3. 71 1 

1. 85 

233 

.71 

Phoenix, Ariz 

.96 

.32 

.30 

*25 

.30 

.11 

3.47 

2 40 

' .75 

1. 62 

.57 

,65 

.14 

Modena, Utah 

1.83 

1. 07 

.78 

.46 

1.97 

.26 

1.26 

.50 

.81 

2 44 

2 41 

213 

.31 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

.78' 

*47 

.24 

T. 

.60 

.71 

.61 

.60 

L31 

.82 

L $5 

241 

*$9 

Winnemucca, Nev- - . 

.17 

*80 

T* 

.08 

.11 

.67 

.37 

T. 

.76 

,16 

.91 ; 

.25 


Boise, Idaho 

..6 

*03 

.04 

T. 

.45 

T. 

.48 

T. 

.33 

.34 

1. 13 

.20 

*12 

Seattle, Wash 

-U 

.45 

.01 

.06 

,11 

.03 

1, 12 

.08 

1. 16 

1. 61 

1. 17 



Walla Walla, Wash... 

.41 

.30 

T, 

T. 

.17 

T. 

.99 

.06 

1. 87 

.57 

1; 25 

m: 


Portland, Oreg- 

.6i 

.76 

.01 

*01 

.27 

T. 

.31 

.10 

1. 25 

.30; 




Boseburg, Oreg 

.33 

.19 

T, 

,03 

,36 

T* 

1. 05 

.02 


, 404 




Eureka, Calif 

.10 

.03 

T. , 

0 

.12 

.02 

*21 

.01 

* *49 


^0$ 


L0$ 

Fresno, Calif 

0 

T. 

T. 

0 

*08 

T. 

0 

0 

*15 

0’ 

X. 


: 

Lob Angeles, Calif. ... 

0 

T. 

0 

0, 

T. 

T. 

.03 

T. 

0 . 

"T* 

0 

S' 

.0 

Sacramento, Calif 

.01 

.01 

0 

.01 

T. 

T. 

T. 

' T. 

T. 




':■% ' 

San Diego, Calif 

0 

, .02 

0 

0 

.01 

T. 

*11 

.01 

*ei 

T* 

T/ 

X. , 

T. • 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

0 

.ox 

0 

0 

.29 

T. 

0 

T. 

0 

0 

T, 

.01 ; 

#01 


TET 


1 Normals are based on recoils of 20 or more years of obseryations, 
T-^Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure# 
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TabJjK 781. — Precipitation: Normal ^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 1 91 S-' 1934 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Sept. 

September total precipitation 

1913 

1014 

1916 

191C 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Li. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

Greenville, Mo 

1 17 

4.30 

2.68 

3.74 

4. 23 

1.80 

6. 52 

3.71 

5.60 

3.53 

1.89 

2.11 

7 . 39 

Boston, Mass.> 

3. ID 

2.51 

.21 

.69 

1.90 

1.91 

9. 19 

5.83 

1. 90 

1.22 

3. 65 

.38 

6.96 

Buffalo, N, Y- 

3. 18 

1. 35 

2. 31 

1. 35 

1.38 

2.29 

3. 79 

1.47 

2.03 

1.9C 

1, 25 

1. 86 

C. 48 

Canton, N. Y 

2.81 

2.26 

1.73 

3.32 

3.42 

2.02 

6.05 

4.69 

5. 11 

3.52 

.96 

2.10 

5.61 

Trenton, N. J 

S. 50 

4. 66 

.41 

.62 

2. 61 

3.89 

3. 20 

2.74 

2.23 

1. 69 

1. 75 

4.19 

5 94 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2.48 

2.86 

.69 

1. 71 

1,63 

1.90 

2. 22 

1 64 

3.48 

5. 07 

1.64 

1. 62 

5.39 

Scranton, Pa 

2.86 

3.87 

1, 05 

2.91 

4.35 

.91 

4.59 

2.21 

4. 94 

4. 38 

1.18 

4. 38 

7,35 

Washington, D. c 

S.-'iO 

2.41 

.66 

1. 30 

2.57 

1. 34 

2.79 

1.77 

2.87 

3,29 

6. 27 

3.15 

7.86 

Lynchburg. Va-. 
Norfolk, Va 

3,63 

2.44 

.67 

3.26 

2.65 

3.96 

2.01 

1 -47 

: 4.61 

1.71 

1.42 

2.84 

4,69 

4, 06 

5.23 

2.97 

1. 76 

3,63 

6. 26 

3. 12 

.70 

3.11 

2.43 

.53 

3. 23 

6,59 

Parkersburg, W. \'a-. 

2.72 

2.96 

.62 

4.19 

3.18 

1.41 

2.53 

1 .98 

3.69 

4. 47 

3. 73 

2.92 

5.28 

Charlotte, N. C 

3.22 

2.45 

2. 02 

2,37 

,88 

3.29 

6.88 

.84 

3.63 

2. 66 

1.23 

2. 32 

10.84 

Charleston, S. C 

5.46 

7.26 

4. 69 

2.07 

2.76 

2. .34 

3. 10 

1.76 

8.30 

5. 19 

J.13 

2.11 

n.85 

Atlanta, Ga. 

3. 53 

2.40 

2.48 

3.53 

2.84 

8. 44 

1 3.67 

1. 12 

1 3. 30 

1.31 

1.16 

.54 

6 01 

Thomaaville, Ga 

4.25 

2. 30 

7. 68 

4.41 

3.29 

2. If) 

3.41 

.34 

6. 07 

1. GO 

3. 42 

2.32 

18.83 

Jacksonville, Fla 

8.03 

3. 74 

6. 39 

8. 41 

5.25 

3.47 

6. 17 

5. 63 

1 7. 14 

1.73 

0.70 

4,89 

8.88 

Miami, Fla 

1 8.72 

6. 46 

6. 68 

5.47 

4.81 

18. 55 

10.06 

3. 72 

1 6.94 

2.81 

11.04 

6. 21 

7.41 

Cincinnali, Ohio 

2.31 

1.86 

.90 

5,66 

3.29 

2.97 

2.70 

3. 79 

I 2.98 

3. 00 

2.93 

1. 40 

2. 07 

Cleveland, Ohio 

3.22 

2, 10 

1. 16 

4.23 

2.84 

2.74 

3.78 

1.70 

1 1.85 

2. 77 

1.60 

3. 32 

6. 08 

Evansville, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 

2 66 

4 31 

5. 06 

2.98 

2.57 

3. 35 

3. 33 

3.59 

3. 36 

3. 87 

2. 16 

1. 84 

5.89 

3. 05 

3. 03 

2. 15 

4. 17 

2.26 

2.93 

5. 14 

1.80 

! 2.37 

7.51 

1. 52 

3.91 

2.80 

Chicago, 111 

Peoria, 111 

3.02 

1. 49 

1.66 

3 53 

2.24 

3.15 

1.84 

3, 85 

3. 35 

5. 72 

4. 37 

2.50 

3. 14 

3.12 

2.58 

5. 55 

4.88 

3. 73 

3. 14 

1.67 

3. IS 

l.8i 

4. 80 

2 71 

6.28 

3. 74 

Grand Rapids, Mich- 

3. 12 

2.25 

2.34 

8.11 

2.43 

3.59 

2.01 

3.86 

3. 68 

4. 33 

5. 04 

6. 77 

3. 48 

Marquette, Mich 

3.51 

3. 70 

1.28 

3.08 

5.74 

2. 10 

5.49 

2.49 

1. 94 

4. 30 

3.26 

1. 63 

2 42 

Madison, Was 

Duluth, Minn 

St. Paul, Minn 

8.18 

4.32 

3.49 

10.69 

5.73 

2.98 

1.52 

6.83 

1. 12 

7. 90 

2. 34 

4. 36 

2 87 

3.55 

3. 32 

2. 56 

2.28 

4.25 

2.16 

1. 41 

1.42 

1.31 

3.09 

2.23 

2.61 

3 95 

3.42 

3 84 

2. 16 

2.92 

1.81 

2.00 

1.49 

1. 25 

1.36 

3.21 

1 82 

1. 10 

3.03 

Des Moines, Iowa 

3.07 1 

2. 65 

14.81 

4.51 

1. 72 

1.99 

.91 

7. 47 

4. 44 

7. 16 

3 00 

6.17 

3.47 

Dubuque, Iowa 

8.69 

3. 59 

4. 75 

9.62 

6.19 

2.40 

1. 63 

5. 35 

1. 16 

8. 35 

3 40 

5.04 

2.44 

St. Louis, Mo 

2.01 

4.50 

6.68 

1.41 

2. 69 

3.60 

5.09 

6. 13 

4.79 

5. 60 

2.49 

3.51 

i.97 

Springfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

8,76 

3 85 

3. 59 

3. 06 

1. 19 

3.74 

4.82 

1. 62 

4. 42 

3.90 

.95 

3.82 

4.12 

1, 19 

2.29 

1. 10 

1.68 

.70 

1. 75 

.47 

.34 

1. 20 

1. 67 

1.93 

2.83 

1.60 

DevUs Lake, N. Dak- 

1.39 ! 

2.17 

1.57 

3.11 

.89 I 

.83 

.48 

.95 

6.34 ' 

3.58 

3.30 

1. 63 

4.54 

Pierre, S. Dak— 

1. 11 1 

.56 

.79 

2,18 

1.06 

1,83 

.64 

1.59 

.98 

3.21 

.19 : 

1. 21 

1.98 

North Platte, Ncbr— - 

1.50 

.90 

.17 

1.81 

.70 

2.68 

.38 

1.56 

.83 

1.00 

i. 00 

.88 

1.66 

Omaha, Nebr 

3.03 

3. 62 

3. 56 

2.17 

1.76 1 

.91 

1.03 ! 

5. 28 

1.03 

6.36 

1.29 

9.32 

158 

Concordia, Kans_- — 

2. 58 ' 

3.03 

4.61 

3.47 

2,70 1 

.56 

1. 72 

3.03 

.36 

1. 36 

I. 35: 

2.94 

.80 

Dodge City, Kans 

1.77 

6. 40 

.63 

3. 79 

1.15 

,36 

2.20 

l.Ol 

3.34 

J.53 

1.84 

2.50 

1.62 

lola, Kans,— 

8,36 

3. 12 

5. 19 

13.22 

5. 56 

1.86 

3.51 

1. 02 

4. 18 

7. to 

4.33 

4.23 

6. 14 

Memphis, Tonn 

8,05 

6.01 

3, 92 

.65 

1.07 

1. 88 

4.95 

1.34 

10. 82 

1.58 

1.41 

5. 47 

$.19 

Nashville, Tenn 

3,68 

1.79 

1. 46 

4.63 

1.92 

1. 51 

3. 75 

1. 33 

4. 15 

3 72 

3.23 

1. 44 

2. 64 

Birmingham, Ala 

8. SO 

7.41 

3. 95 

6.54 

2.63 

6.01 

7.73 

1.09 

4. 12 

4. 20 

3.54 

1. SO 

2 50 

Mobile, Ala 

5.02 

15. 50 

7. 96 

4.08 

8. 68 

6.90 

5.17 

1. 10 

7,81 

3. 74 

3. 19 

,47 

1.89 

New Orleans, La 

4, 81 

11.84 

5. 05 

10.83 

3.13 

2.60 i 

4.82 

2.93 

6. 47 

3.94 

.93 

2.68 

2.59 

Shreveport La 

Amarillo, Tox^ 

3.22 

2.36 

16.46 

4.19 

. 15 
1.07 

1.75 

4.60 

1.46 

1.76 

2.66 

2.05 

.30 

.64 

2. 16 
4. 58 

1.10 
3. 04 

.50 

,76 

, 1.36 
! 1.41 

9. 03 
6.42 

1.06 

J.13 

Brownsville, Tex 

8.42 

14. 38 

.86 

2. 54 

3. 21 

1.03 

.97 

7. 69 

.34 

3.82 

12. 61 

4.55 

7.29 

El Paso, Tex 1 

1,45 

,60 

.66 

2. 68 

.55 

.76 ^ 

.01 

3. 30 1 

.31 

2. '19 

1.07 

.41 

. 14 

Fort Worth, Tex 

2. 95 

7 29 

1, 61 

i.62 

.73 

2,41 

2.09 

4. 12 j 

2. 76 

. 11 

.41 

2,06 

3. 78 

Galveston, Tox.., 

6. 41 

18.08 

5.20 

2. 12 

4.24 

S.60 

2.03 

5. 29 ! 

2.86 

8.3T 

8. 89 

9.91 

.04 

San Antonio, Tex 

Oklahoma <^ity,<)kla. 

2,94 

7. 21 

2. 21 

2.30 

3.78 

1.89 

1.49 

7.61 

. 15 

8. 2r 

.97 

2. 98 

2 52 

2,75 

4.80 

1. 70 

S. 62 

2.54 

1. 55 

4.28 

1.03 

3. 60 

3.79 

,90 

10.28 

2.6$ 

Little Rock, Ark 

3.26 

9. 25 

1. 93 

1. 16 

1.95 

.27 

4. 63 

2. 78 I 

2.88 

2. 8 

.93 

3. 93 

5.44 

Havre, Mont,, 

3.03 

.82 

1. 37 

2,05 

1. 42 

4.58 

.98 

.79 

.34 

1.50 

.68 

.50 

.64 

Kalispell, M out 

1. 33 

.31 

1, 21 

2.04 

1.63 

.83 

l.,59 

.50 

.70 

,79 

.52 

.23 

.90 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

,94 

2.82 

.41 

2. 10 

1.00 

.56 

2.57 

1. 76 

2. 31 

02 

.36 

2. 78 

2.30 

Sheridan, Wyo 

1,34 

2.04 

.80 

3. 75 

.56 

.30 

2. 68 

1. 10 

. 16 

.51 

.08 

8.18 

103 

Pueblo, Colo 

.62 

.79 

.32 

1. 42 

T. 

3.25 

1. 43 

2.04 

1. 33 

.26 

.09 

1. 36 

.10 

Santa Fe, N. Mex..,- 

3.64 

1.54 

.59 

1. 62 

3.45 

.64 

.76 

2. 53 

.77 

.18 

1.07 

1.10 

,62 

Phocnix, Arte 

l.OL 

.18 

T. 

.10 

1.66 

.55 

.39 

1, 93 

. 10 

.33 

.13 

.97 

.12 

Modena, Utah 

1.12 

.98 

.49 

3.44 

.71 

.79 

1. 22 

3. 29 

.22 

.23 

,04 

.46 

. 13 

Salt Lake City, Utah- 

.85 

.93 

.17 

1.60 

.50 

1. 1C 

2. 10 

1. 78 

i. 56 

.44 

.01 

1.41 

,25 

Winnemucca, N«v- 

..34 

.61 

.48 

,94 

.26 

T. 

1. 63 

.40 

.40 

01 

0 

1.16 

.13 

Boise. Idaho 

.41 

.05 

.35 , 

,26 

.05 

1.39 

2.32 

.70 

.64 

.61 

.01 

.66 

.24 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla Walla, Wash— 

1 . 77 
.93 

2.37 

1.29 

1. 42 1 
1. 52 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.15 

I. 29 
1.31 

.08 

.32 

2.03 

1.26 

2.34 
1. 9V 

1.84 

.79 

1.19 

.41 

1.37 

.21 

2.68 

1 .89 

Portland, Oreg.-, 

1. 84 

2.58 

3. 10 

,53 

.71 

1. 96 : 

.66 

3. 18’ 

4.11 

3.08 

1.90 

.69 

1.93 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif- 

1.04 

1.11 

1.44 

.48 

2,80 

1,82 

,57 

.11 

.69 

.38 

.73: 

.66 

.69 
1. 42 

3. 36 
1. 52 

11 

1. 46 
.27 

1. 56 
.37 

1,63 

1. 34 

1.33 

1 .41 

Fresno, Calif ' 

.27 

T. 

.22 

T. 

.38 

T. 

.63 

.29 1 


.21 

0 

.26 

0 

Los Angeles, Calif 

^06 

,03 

0 

T. 

.77 

T. 

.65 

1.29 1 

.14 

.62 

0 

.55 

T. 

Saoramenlo, Calif 

,39 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.16 

.51 

3.58 

.53 ’ 

.)1 

T. 

0 

.50 

T. 

San Diego, Calif- 

Ban Franeisoo, Calif- 

.06, 

.29 

.02 

0 

T. 

T. 

T, 

0 

.25 

1.20 

T. 1 
.02 ! 

.08 , 
2.53 

.26 1 
.39 1 

.08 

43 

1. 24 
.36 

0 

T. 

.03 

.44 

0 


1 Normals aro based oxi records of 20 or more years of obsorvatipiis, 
'T-'Traee, indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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Tab®4B %%t.—PTecipiiation; Normal * and total precipitation at selected points in 
the^ United JStateSf 1913—19^^4 ^ — Corttinued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Oct. 

1918 

Tn. 

7.m 

l).(H 

3.05 

5. 87 

6.29 

4.20 
3. 90 

3.87 

3. 30 
2. 08 

2.56 

2.29 

6.05 
2.24 
3.82 
1.85 

4.51 
2.71 

3. 96 

2.09 

2. 73 
2.28 
3.11 
2.02 

3.20 
2,58 

3. -83 
2.03 

2.07 
2.92 

4. 08 

3.57 i 
1,13 1 
l.‘W 1 

.58 1 
.14 ! 

i.oe 

1. 10 1 
,80 

3,70 

3.58 1 
2.03 
1.55 
1.70* 

6. 58 

2.96 

.at 

1. 76 
T. , 
2.28 ' 
15. 37 
B.d6 

2.52 
4,78 

.Bft 

1.29 

1.43 

2.08 
.17 
.4S 
.01 
.25 

1.31 

.at 

1.67 

2100 

2.44 
3v62 
1.76 

,8S 

T. 

T. 

.1$ 

T. 

.35 

October total precipitation 

1014 

//?. 

,3. 07 

1 54 

1. HO 
1.82 
1.74 
3. 07 
1.06 

1.65 

1 4.42 

2.39 
2. 91 

3. It 

4.14 

6.14 
2.17 
2.34 
6,i)2 
3, 50 

2.39 

2. 76 

1.67 
2.BO 

2. 15 
2.72 
1.03 
3. 00* 
1. 14 
1.8H 
3.157 
2.BS 
7.4*3 

.79 
L U6 
1.96 
.92 
3.70 
2.49 
.43 

4.66 
i.at 
2^80 
2.32 

,r& 

2.68 
.83 

4.46 

2.38 
.80 
.2H 

2.95 
5. 78 
1.501 

1.47 

zm 

3.40 

1.39 
.63 

1. 66 
24€P 
230 

.89 

2 61 
.63 

1.20 
4137 
1.991 1 
3i4r 
236 
279 
.26 1 
.31 j 
.83 
1.05 1 
.20 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Greenville, Me 

B>»ston, Mivsh..-,- . - 

Buffalo, N. Y 

C'anton, N". Y » 

Trenton, N. J 

plttsburRli, 

Scranton, Pa 

WaslUngton, I). 

Lyncbburff, Va 

Norfolk. V a 

Parkersburg. W. Va_- 

Ohflilotte, N. r 

Charleston, S, V - 

Atlanta, Ga 

Thomas villo, Ga 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Miami, Fla 

Cineinnati, Ohio --- 

Clevolojid, Ohio 

’Evansville, ln<l 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Chicago, ill.— 

Peoria, 01 

Grand Unphis, Mich.. 

Marfiuetto, Mich 

Mad won, wia-.. 

Duluth. Minn 1 

St. PauL Minn 

Des Moiiitis, lowa«... 

Dabixqw), Iowa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

iMSinarek, N. Dok 

Devils Lake, N. JDtdt- 

Fierro, S. Dak- 

North Platte, Nobr— 

Gmalxa, Nebr- 

Concordia, Kans - - - « . 

Dodge City, Kans 

Sola, Kens — . 

Memphis, Tenn ! 

Nashville, Tenn 

Birmingham, AU 

Mobilov Ala 

Now Orleans Lci 

Shroveport, La 

Amarillo, Tet 

BrownsvUlo, Tv^u 

®1 Piwo, Tox 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Galveston, Tea 

San Antowio, Tex—. 
Oklahoma City, Okhi 

Little Pock, Ajric. 

Havre, Mont 

ISalhipell, Moirt 

Cheyenne, Wyo, 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Ptujbltk 6olo 

Santa Fe, N. Mex— 

Phoenix, AtfhJ 

Modena, mah 

Sal# lA City, Dtah. 

Winnemucca, Nev 

Boise, Idaho 

Senttle,Wflfih ^ 

Walla walla, Wash— 

Portland, Oreg 

Bosebnrg, Oregw 

Bureka, Calif. 

Fresno, C’alif 

Los Angelas, C'alif 

Saeromentov Oalif 

San Diego, Calif 

San Fwwcisoe, Calif— 

Til 
a. ;m 
8. m 
a. .»)3 

3. 84 

8.41 

2. :u) 

2.91 
8. 02 
8. 88 

8. 91 

2. 44 

8.15 
8. 98 

2.84 
3.46 

5. on 

8. iWJ 
“ 2. 82 i 
2.78 1 
3. 10 
2. 79 
2. 55 
2.57 

2. 54 
8.19 

2.42 
2.74 
2.34 
2.08 
2.08 
2. 41 
2. BO 
1.08 
1.28 

,81 

1. 15 

2.85 
2.00 
1.40 
2.27 
2.74 
2.48 
2.84 
3. 18 
2.98 
3. 181 
1.71 
3.22 

.95 

2:51 

4. m 
1.40» 
l.Bt 

2.55 
.m 

1. 17 
,72 
LQ2 
.70 
LOT- 
.85 
,82 

1.40 
.52 

1.2$ 

asr 

1.41 

a2d 

2.61 

265 

.72 

.77 

1.04 

.40 

1.29 

Tn. 

1.83 

2. 82 
2. 11 

2. 55 

1. 99 

2.84 

1. 13 

3. 72 
3.21 
2.28 
2.64 
2.97 

1. 27 

6.45 
9.68 

5.46 
11, 66 
2.36 
1.77 
1.83 

1.72 
.40 
.56 
.60 

2.67 

.418 

3.08 

1.59 

.48 

2.03 

.90 

2.56 

1.52 
.45 

1.20 

L07 

.89 

3.40 

,81 

1.00 

S.OZ 

.42 

3.57 

4.53 
12.07 
1.95 
1.55 

.82 
.18 
*A58 
2.81 
1. U 
2184 
2.19^ 
.42 
.34 
1.11 
.43 
.41 
.04 
T. 

.or 
.01 
.05 1 
.21 
3100 
.99> 
LOB 
.94 
,72 
0 

0 

T. 

0 

.01 

Tfi, 

2.87 
.94 

2. 33 
2.22 
.96 

2.31 
.91 

1. 76 
2.22 
2.62 
2. 58 

2.64 
4.37 
2.11 
4.B8 

4.77 
6.03 
1.81 
2.19 
2.06 
1.47 

3.88 
2.98 
8.73 

4.89 
2.97 
1.13 
1.26 
2.11 

3.32 

1.64 
1,24 

.IS' 
,07 
-07 
.81 1 
1.17 ’ 

1.06 j 

,79 

1.67 
2.^ 

2.67 i 
.88 

2.52 1 
8,51 i 
2117 1 

2.90 
2.23 

1.07 i 
1.89 ! 

.99 
2.57 : 
1.73*! 
2:92 
3.01 i 
.62 
1.96 
2. 85 
.71 
2.76 

k .66 i 
2118! 
a4£! 
3.4a 
.84 i 
1.1S 
.36 
,1.26 
f .4& 

; .47 
Lie 
a 73 
.79 
.ST 
.52 

Tn. 
6.40 
,5. 83 
6.90 
6.64 
5.30 
6.27 

6.07 
4.81 
2.2.1 
2.89 

4.77 

1. 95 
.82 

1.60 
.36 
.38 
2.11 
> 2.79 
6.09 
3.06 

3.96 

8.96 
2.23 
4. 57 

2.96 

3.08 
2.H3 
1.68 

.92 

1,»7 

1.87 
.81 
.21 

1.32 

.02 

.32 

.66 

.30 

.07 

.89 

1.72 

2.25 

1.88 
.70 
.71 

2.13 

.84 

T. 

T. 

.17 

1.49 

.48 

.02 

2103 

.as 

.54 

.30 

1.77 
,61 
.19' 

1 T. 

0 

.08 

T. 

T. 

.1$ 

, .01 
• .62 
.02 
0 

0 

a 

T. 

.IT 

0 

Tn. 

5. 38 
.99 
1.95 
5.21 
.74 
3.08 
8.26 
.86 
.95 
.79 
3. 19 
3.00 
1,6<\ 
104 

1 1.66 

1 3. 97 
182 
! 2. 68 
2. 11 

2. to 
2 . rn 

2. ii«t 

2. 97 
3. 5ft 
8. 91 

3. J3 
2.18 
2.61 
3. SI 
2.86 

•3.63 

2.72 

.28 

.55 

.41 

1.43 
166 
149 

1.07 

6.08 
2. 67 

3.44 
10.84 
10. 67 : 
11.07 
.125 
2,47 
3.37 
1.03 

3.31 
2.78 
lOfl , 

6.31 ! 
1 14 
1.05 

.91 

.68 

.51 

,14 

2173 

.52 

.69 

1.13 

.45 

3.98 
tk4» 
1.68 
I4sr 
i.i» 

.1.0& 

.It 

T. 

.40 

.4a 

.17 

Tn. 

4. 13 

2.13 

6. 32 

3 81 
3.09 

6. 37 

3.94 

1 3. (‘>4 
2, m 
2.27 
6.37 
146 
.28 

6.04 
.43 
1. 81 
3. 73 
9. 51 
3.17 

8. 40 
8.98 

6.41 
2.12 

3.91 
3.26 

6.96 
2.71 

1.91 
2.20 
6.22 
8.r>‘^ 

11.94 
.9g{ 
.66 i 

2.19* 

3.345. 

2.79’ 

1.05 

i.ai 

6.33 

10.13 
8,35 
2.3X 
8.58 
121 
11.76 

.67 
152 
.97 
9144 
8.30 
8. 06 
8.12 
15. 29 
.75* 

1.06 
1.67 
2.87 

.30 
1.82 
.26 
.03 
2152 
.65! 
1. 41 
1. 59 

1.96 
1.4S 
2128 

.24 

.29 

.01 
L04 
• 27 j 

1 

Tu. 

3.22 
1. 64 
1.77 
1.68 

.92 
1.48 
2.02 
.40 
.10 
.94 
1. 40 
.10 
.00 
.64 
1.28 
.11 
6.04 

1.76 
2. .57 
1.66 
1.96 
1.57 
1.98 
3.82 
1.82 
1.90 
1 10 
1.86 

1.89 
2.18 
2. 36 
4.09 

.20 

.28* 

1.25 

1.20 

2.87 
1.61 

3.68 
4.09 

2.68 

2.76 
.64 

4)06 

3.89 

2.89 

1.87 
3,56 

. 57 

6) r.2 

7.92 
2 85 
7.38 

3.23 
1.2« 
1,28 

.96 
1, 19 
.M 
1.43’ 
,46 
2140 
3i67 
.52 1 
2i34 
4119 
1. 66 
3.71 
3v78 
4U 
.84, 
.76 
1.29 ' 
.18 
'L83 

Tn. 

4.82 

1.24 
2.h6 

4.90 
.34 

2.25 
2. 78 
1.35 
2.46 
1.28 

1. 97 

1. 76 
1. 70 

2. 85 
1.68 
C.37 
18. 20 

2 72 

2. 91 

2 03 
1.70 

3. 26 

2. 97 
3.61 

1, 29 
3. 79 

.70 

.48 

1.51 
3. 43 
1,45 

zss 

1. 58 
1.3t 
1.28 
.92 

1.52 
,72 
.23 
.88 

1.40 

2.93 

1.94 
1. 42 
1.86 

.03 

.28 

1.90 
.11 
.31 

3183 
1.02 
.18 
.14 
.10 
1. 15 
.06 
.24 
1.21 
-08 
.11 

1.97 
1.29 

.06 

.16 

3.91 
L20 
2178 
2.13 
L69 
T. 
-69 
.80 
.67 

• 62j 

In. 

3.14 

1. 07 

2. 70 
2. 61 

.81 

1.62 

3 56 

1. 41 
4. 10 

2.75 

2.73 
6,32 
6.72 
3.48 

4.76 
884 

15. 86 
1.23 
l.,58 
2. 12 
1. 78 

3 40 
2.02 
2.87 

1.74 
.65 
.66 

1.08 

3.41 
.72 

1. 74 

3.60 
.63 
.62 
.44 
.14 
1.46 

1. 14 
.46 

1. 30 
.89 
,75 
1.81 
4.01 
3^25 
.45 
.23 
.74 
.35 
2 33 
4.78 
3.55 
•A30 
.77 
.09 
1.06 
,23 
1,35 
. -19 
.24 
T. 
.37 
' .66 
.31 
.52 
2 37 
.89 

4.70 

8.60 
3.38 

.52 

.24 

-72 

.09 

2.95 

In. 

' 3,46 

3.37 
1.66 

3.42 

2. 35 
1.06 

2. 42 

1.36 
1.50 
1.70 

.82 
1. 13 

2.69 

1.69 

1.38 

4.76 

2 77 

.92 

1.72 

3.78 

3.29 
4. 57 
3. 85 

3. 30 

2 70 
2.12 

.46 
2,00 
1. 10 
1. 07 
8. 74 

4.79 
1.03 
1.^ 

.30 

1.77 
.71 

1.75 

3.82 

7.42 
2 74 
1.23 
1,00 
6.64 
2 25 
243 
7.34 
6.46 

' .68 
6.06 
3.11 
L39 
9; 64 
1.00 
.71 
.56 
283 
1. 72 
276 
243 
.22 
.10 
218 
1.05 
273 
206 
3.U 
1,61 
’3,40 
266 
.37 
.04 
* .68 
.37 
-40 

In. 

1.33 

.00 

.08 

.65- 

,20 

.12 

.08 

.44 

248 

.11 

.26 

.46 

1.66 

.90 

2.05 

ao8 

35.02 
.17 
.68 
.16 
.70 
.84 
L27 
.23 
.34 
.22 
1.63 
.76 
.77 
-43 
.30 
.86 
202 
208 
1.38 
.95 
.61 
.48 
L6S 
244 
.09 
i .(» 

.31 

T. 

T. 
.88 
6.12 
.24 
T. 
.03 
.62 
.88 
.08 
.48 
.32 
225 
207 
.61 
.30 
.30 
.41 
1.87 
: .46 
1.68 
6.03 
1.35 
6.60 
12 46 
6,84 
[ .64 

1 .63 
[ 210 
.36 
298 


1 isronnals are based on records of 2a tJC mote years of o^sswi^olions* 
T«*« Trace, indicates an amount too small to measaajev- 
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Table 781. — Precipitation: Normal ^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 1913-1924 — Continued 


station 


Nor- 

mal 

for 

Nov. 


Greenville, Me 

Boston, Mass 1 

Buffalo, N. V 

-^Janton, N. Y ‘ 

Trenton, N. J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

Washington, D. O — 

Lynchburg, Va 

Noifolk,Va 

Parkersbui’g, W'. Va.. 

Charlotte, N. C 1 

Charleston, S. C j 

Atlanta, Ga 

Thoniasville, Ga-_. 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Miami, Fla 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

CloveUmd, Ohio 

Evansville, Ind_ 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Chict^o, HI I 

Peoria, 111 I 

Grand Rapids, Mich_| 
LTarqiiette, Mieh>« 

Madison, Wis 

Duluth, Minn 

St, Paul, Minn 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Dubuque, Iowa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Si>ringffeld, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak I 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Pierre, S. Dak i 

North Platte, Nobr.-J 

Omaha, Nebr 

Concordia, Eans 

Dodge City, Kans 

lola. Kans 

Memphis, Tenn 

Nashville, Tonn 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

Brownsville, Tex 

El Paso, Tex 

Forth Worth, Tex.... 

Galveston, Tex 

San Antonio. Tex 

Oklahoma City, Okia. 

Little Rock, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

Kalispell, Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo.. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Phoenix, Aria 

Modena, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Winnemucca, Nev... 

Boise, Idaho 

Seattle. Wash 

Walla WaUa, Wash... 

Portland, Oreg 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif. 

Fresno, Calif 

Los Angeles, CaUf 

Sacramento, Calif 

San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif.. 


November total precipitation 


In. 
3.03 
4 10 
3. 35 
3.41 
3.43 
2.55 

2.29 

2.71 
2.79 

2.72 
2. S3 
2 S6 

2.87 
3.40 
2.64 
2.19 

2.84 
3.21 
2. 75 
4.11 

3. 52 
2. 50 
2.64 

2.53 

2.79 

1.80 

1.58 

1.30 
1.48 
1.81 

2.88 

2AA 

.68 

.71 

.43 

.40 

1.06 

.94 

.55 

1.38 

4. 59 

3.85 

3.39 
3.74 
3.79 
4.08 
1.16 
2.06 

.59 

1.57 

4.02 

1.78 

2.25 

4.59 

.77 

1.90 

.41 

.59 

.37 

.78 

.96 

.60 

1.42 

.74 

,86 

5.83 

2.13 

6.41 

4.37 

5,67 

1 . 

1,48 

2.15 

.83 

2.47 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

2. 98 

2. 10 

2.56 

4.17 

1.26 

3.77 

3. 58 

3. 75 

5. 69 

1.97 

Z. 39 

2.15 

2. 72 

2. 14 

1.67 

.59 

1.20 

5.36 

6.46 

6.19 

.84 

2. 78 

2.43 

1.81 

1.86 

1.53 

1.17 

1.43 

1.38 

4.30 

3. 77 

1.08 

2,74 

2. 72 

2.31 

1.25 

1.03 

1.74 

2.34 

1.13 

4.46 

2. 67 

1.66 

3.84 

2.48 

1.62 

.96 

1.31 

1.02 

1.85 

3.10 

2.14 

2.83 

.62 

2.09 

2. 66 

1.36 

2.37 

1.86 

.28 

1.79 

3.82 

2.67 

5.06 

1.31 

2.39 

2.83 

1.12 

1.37 

2.01 

.89 

1.04 

2.76 

2.97 

6.03 

.76 

2.20 

2.20 

2.06 

.93 

2.11 

.53 

1.48 

2.32 

4.51 

4.15 

.55 

2.04 

3.32 

2.31 

1.66 

1.52 

.25 

1.26 

2.48 

7.14 

1.65 

.19 

1.98 

1.30 

2, 62 

.87 

1.34 

.59 

.77 

.20 

3. 64 

1.70 

.44 

1.96 

4.62 

.80 

3.32 

1.84 

.60 

1.85 

4.76 

1.82 

6.56 

.97 

2. 97 

3.22 

2.45 

1.96 

.36 

.75 

3.23 

1.02 

4.95 

4.02 

.92 

3,09 

1.19 

2.34 

1.65 

1.11 

.31 

2.34 

.23 

3.07 

1,82 

.10 

1.79 

.54 

4.89 

1.53 

2.63 

1.51 

3.68 

2.92 

3.33 

6.47 

1.42 

3.65 

.51 

1.89 

1.67 

1.87 

.61 

5.38 

3.40 

3.09 

3.11 

1.10 

2.87 

.32 

.3. 87 

1.07 

2.76 

.23 

3.26 

1.06 

6.38 

2.27 

.58 . 

.06 

4.39 

7.06 

2. 54 

1.86 

.24 

.60 

3.48 

3.73 

.60 

6.44 

.27 

4.26 

1.20 

2.34 

1.85 

.31 

1.65 

3.05 

2.92 

5. 67 

1.88 

2.28 

3.98 

1.34 

1.84 

2.35 

1.37 

1.77 

1.31 

2.25 

3.93 

1.37 

2.64 

4.87 

.65 

3.40 

1.11 

2.19 

.98 

3.73 

1.38 

9.24 

1.04 

3.64 

6. 20 

1.45 

3.05 

1.73 

.12 

1.73 

3.27 

2.12 

8.91 

2.32 

2.04 

1.47 

.33 

2.03 

2.11 

.56 

2.65 

2.38 

.92 

3.51 

2.66 

1.46 

2. 77 

.20 

2.29 

1.88 

,07 

3.18 

2.91 

1.22 

3.43 

3.67 

1.37 

2,86 

1.47 

1.52 

2. 12 

1.21 

2.63 

2.30 

1.54 

3.64 

2.39 

1.09 

1.33 

2,43 

8.79 

2.48 

1.66 

6.29 

4.18 

2.96 

1.07 

2.84 

1.22 

1.73 

.70 

3. 12 

1.69 

.30 

1.17 

2.26 

1.83 

1.65 

3.14 

.68 

.74 

1.16 

3.27 

.09 

.09 

1.94 

3.86 

1.40 

.70 

3.57 

.63 

.56 

.48 

2.64 

.92 

.06 

3.46 

2.50 

1.08 

1.68 

3.70 

.36 

1.03 

.35 

1.24 

1.46 

.21 

2.10 

3.84 

1.03 

.36 

2.54 

.65 

1.23 

.21 

1.66 

1.17 

.07 

1.10 

3. 59 

2.01 

.91 

4.41 

1.19 

3.12 

1.53 

1.97 

2.53 

.78 

2.73 

2.08 

.56 

4.43 

2.36 

1.90 

1.59 

.71 

2.66 

2.88 

2.61 

3.90 

4.49 

.04 

2.46 

4.14 

3.47 

.16 

.42 

.57 

.13 

,04 

.61 

.92 

.39 

.84 

1.51 

.29 

.17 

.57 

.60 

.12 

.32 

1.80 

1.01 

.76 

43 

2.38 

.47 

.11 

T. 

.84 

.08 

T. 

.45 

1.27 

.71 

.49 

3.16 

.20 

,14 

T. 

.22 

.47 

,71 

.29 

2.83 

.04 

.04 

2.36 

.45 

1.15 

.03 

1. 61 

.73 

.12 

2.89 

2.84 

1.47 

.09 

2.55 

.27 

1.90 

T. 

.99 

.77 

.07 

1.24 

1.71 

1.47 

.08 

2.05 

.61 

2.14 

T. 

.08 

.03 

.58 

.37 

1.11 ! 

1.13 

T. 

,95 

.63 

1.67 

.43 

,31 

3.03 

.05 

2.89 

2.12 

1.35 

.13 

3.01 

1.59 

1.64 

2.05 

7.05 

.86 

1.14 

2,75 

7.75 

1.32 

4. ,59 

3.50 

3.08 

1.84 

2.13 

6. 75 

1.00 

.85 

1.36 

7.89 

2. 60 

r>. 68 

1.80 

2.87 

3.24 

2.28 

3.54 

2.61 

1.55 

5.25 

4.01 

2.45 

2.14 

2.59 

5.60 

3.75 i 

10.23 

3.32 

2.61 

1.43 

7.14 

4. .58 

1.68 

3.79 

3.98 

4.33 

2.67 

4.65 

2.29 

.88 

,34 

4.46 

7.29 

3.03 

3. 83 

3.38 

4.94 

2.22 

3.61 

4.14 

2.54 

1.14 

4.13 

4.08 

2.16 

1.52 

2,01 

3.19 

1,98 

T. 

.18 

.40 

.59 

1.16 

1.26 

1.33 

T. 

1.39 

2.13 

.67 

5.13 

.14 

1.89 

.29 

2,16 

2.34 

2.42 

1.22 

3,67 

3.34 

.97 

1.3H 

.01 

.52 

.04 

1,04 

.93 

T. 

.22 

.29 

.53 

5.90 

6.44 

.29 

1.82 

1.35 

7.94 

3.32 

1.70 

1.24 

2.57 

1.63 

2.49 

9.19 

1.47 

2.16 

.07 

8.15 

1.97 

3.64 

1.61 

2.54 

4.11 

4.55 

3.24 

.29 

2. 14 

,75 

2.53 

1,.56 

2.95 

1.16 

,98 

4.21 i 

3,71 

.70 

1.01 

2,36 

.80 

3» 53 

2.84 

2.04 

,33 

2.37 

2.13 

3.05 

2.36 

5.63 

2.12 

2.07 

3.11 

8.21 

.88 

3.89 

2.07 

2.69 

.83 

.24 

.12 

.46 

.02 

.53 

.90 

.07 

1.09 

.54 

.17 

1,16 

l.,58 

1.69 

.80 

.51 

.23 

1.35 

.43 

2.39 

1.06 

.89 

.37 

.26 

.19 

.88 

.40 

.54 

1.63 

.22 

.34 

2.40 

.28 

.22 

.08 

1.03 

.90 

.12 

.68 

1.05 

.49 

1.38 

1,16 

,36 

.11 

T. 

.15 

.20 

.02 

.66 

.04 

.28 

.72 

1.26 

.66- 

1.75 

T. 

.61 

,06 

,26 

.63 

.76 

.14 

T. 

1.13 

.82 

.83 

1.00 

.54 

0 

0 

1.92 

2.38 

T. 

.04 

1.04 

2.84 

1.54 

0 

.54 

.07 

.16 

.30 

1.12 

.10 

.18 

1.00 

1.02 

1.21 

.37 

1.61 

.92 

1.31 

1.77 

.81 

1.90 

1.04 

3.33 

1.05 

1.37 

.02 

.38 

.44 

.25 

.77 

.72 

1.33 

,64 

.52 

.53 

2.82 

,11 

1,07 

1.07 

1.17 

.24 

2.34 

1.82 

3.27 

.52 

.55 

4.74 

5.28 

5.66 

4.58 

2.70 

3.81 

4.13 

4.42 

6.60 

1.46 

2.06 

1.91 

1.00 

3.04 

2.74 

1.05 

1.02 

3.16 

2.10 

3,91 

.96 

1.18 

5. 39 

3.70 

11.32 

6.31 

4.24 

4.30 

7.44 

5,84 

10.04 

2.94 

4.15 

4.79 

2.69 

8.54 

4.62 

6.27 

4.73 

3.90 

6.27 

6.46 

2.59 

1.95 

6.29 

2,42 

6.15 

3.13 

6.43 

4.74 

2.99 

6.35 

6.21 

3.32 

2.86 

1.86 

.11 

.30 

.28 

.35 

1.81 

.04 

.99 

.26 

,62 

.10 

3.00 

.20 

1.35 

.09 

.36 

1.85 

.45 

1.16 

.05 

1.44 

.04 

4.58 

.47 

.83 

.49 

.25 

1.84 

.36 

3.39 

1.09 

3.03 

.62 

2.23 

.86 

.73 

.05 

.08 

1.91 

-43 

.19 

.30 

.76 

.16 

6.22 

.70 

.92 

1,50 

.81 

6.60 

.44 

2.70 

1.43 

8.77 

•49 


/n. 

4.47 

1.93 
3.90 

2.94 
1.68 
1.39 
1.63 

1.47 
1. 45 
2.00 
1.67 

1.37 
.72 
,64 
,32 
.38 

1.06 

1.05 

.91 

1.04 
1.76 

.80 

.52 

1.60 

2.02 

2.59 
,47 
.75 
.53 
.66 

1.53 
1.71 

.05 

.38 

.44 

.08 

.36 

.38 

.34 

2.24 
2.94 

1.25 
.01 
.06 
.23 
.33 

1.26 
.03 
.01 

1.60 
1.62 

.24 

3.04 

2.54 
.67 

1.61 

.31 

.76 

:i 

T. 

.44 

1.54 
.32 
.86 

4.84 

Z25 

6.11 

6.88 

6.37 
,73 

1. 14 
1.59 
.56 
L60 


1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations, 
To-trace; indicates on amount too smaB to measure. 
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Table 781- — Precipitation: Normal ^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
' the United Statesj 1913-“t924 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Doc. 

December total precipitation 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greonvillo, Me 

2.70 

4. 10 

1.50 

4.84 

4.87 

3.62 

3. 49 

1.81 

0.93 

2 02 

2 79 

3. 32 

1. 84 

Boston, Mass 

3.41 

3.05 

3. 46 

3. 94 

3.00 

2.56 

3. 21 

1.63 

3.89 

235 

3. 01 

4.99 

1.48 


3. 37 

1,37 

3. 49 

4. 09 

3^ 

3.J3 

2 41 

1 96 

3 36 

86 

3 23 



Canton, N. Y 

3. f)9 

2.38 

2.16 

2.49 

2.63 

L76 

2 79 

1. 12 

A 41 

1, 60 

1.03 

2 51 

1.82 

Trenton, N. J 

3.16 

2.44 

4.64 

4.44 

4.87 

1. 55 

3.86 

2.94 

4. 26 

1.85 

3.46 

3.94 

2.80 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2.73 

2.60 

4.37 

3.85 

2.01 

1. 19 

3.60 

288 

1. 94 

2 36 

1.98 

6.22 

1.95 

Scfi'anton, Pa 

2.61 

2.16 

4,19 

4. 66 

3.26 

2.16 

288 

2 62 

3.03 

1.83 

2 31 

2 44 

1.06 

Washington, D. C — 

8.16 

2.29 

4.49 

2.80 

4.03 

1. 47 

4.66 

3. 32 

3.15 

1. 95 

3. 48 

2 80 

2.98 

Lynchburg, Va 

3. 27 

2.66 

4.68 

2.37 

2.32 

1. 70 

2 59 

1.96 

2 34 

1. 01 

3. 42 

2 72 

3.34 

Norfolk, Va 

3, 49 

i; 68 

4.69 

2.26 

3.11 

2.62 

2 94 

1. 71 

4. 91 

3,69 

2 93 

,93 

2.85 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

2.77 

2.76, 

4. 75 

5.24 

3.48 

.90 

4.23 

4.07 

1.68 

4.30 

4.13 

6.36 

2.49 

Charlotte, N. C 

3. 86 

4.57 

6, 53 

3,53 

2.32 

1. 69 

4. 35 

2 20 

4.47 

2 66 

4.47 

3.33 

4.33 

Charleston, S. C 

3. 16 

2.59 

2.35 

2.81 

1.47 

1.08 

3. 17 

.19 

3.00 

.51 

4.61 

3. 91 

2.93 

Atlanta, Qa 

4.54 

3. 95 

6,31 

9. 07 

3. 57 

.89 

5.46 

12 94 

4.36 

1.79 

6. 20 

6. 60 

6.39 

Thomasvillo, Ga 

3. 69 

2.51 

4. 60 

1. 73 

6.59 

1. 82 

8. 13 

2 56 

8.60 

214 

6,33 

2 79 

6. 64 

Jacksonville, Pla 

2.99 

4. 49 

6. 20 

3. 46 

7.47 

2.11 

2 60 

4.61 

3. 36 

1.60 

2 64 

1.38 

1.16 

Miami, Fla 

2,00 

.32 

4. 43 

2.00 

.25 

1. 46 

4.11 

1.83 

1. 72 

.23 

1.19 

.46 

.32 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

2.93 

1. 28 

3. 34 

4.59 

3.60 

1. 66 

4.68 

2 56 

1. 38 

4.86 

4.00 

6.94 

3.16 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2.58 

1.38 

1.57 

1. 75 

2.06 

1.41 

1. 58 

1. 32 

1.64 

1.75 

245 

4.60 

3. 58 

Evansville, Ind 

3. 83 

1. 62 

3. 62 

6.97 

4.66 

2.12 

5.83 

1.86 

3. 86 

6.18 

6. 94 

6.43 

3.80 

Indianapolis, Ind 

3,04 

.49 

3, 37 

6.16 

2.50 

1.10 

6. 19 

.85 

3.27 

3.27 

4.45 

6. 60 

5.53 

Chicago, 111 

2.07 

.45 

2.33 

1.31 

2.58 

.88 

3.24 

.70 

3.33 

4. 63 

1.21 

1.96 

1. 90 

Peoria, 111 

2.37 

.74 

1. 81 

1. 66 

1.75 

.63 

2 80 

.30 

1. 87 

201 

1.38 

2 21 

2 40 

Grand linplda, Mich. 

i 2.54 

.31 

1.89 

1.22 

3.81 

.82 

4.02 

1. 19 

4.10 

4. 14 

! 1.40 

218 

1.66 

Marquette, Mich 

2.52 

.94 

.85 

! 2.17 

3.09 

3.86 

2 94 

1. 89 

227 

2 04 

1 1.14 

1.63 

1. 63 

MadivSon- Wis 

1. 77 

.33 

1.76 

.64 

1,24 

.45 

219 

.93 

. 1.33 

2 73 

1.23 

2 12 

1, 16 

Duluth, Minn 

1. 22 

.17 

,30 

.87 

.38 

1.07 

2 03 

.30 

1.07 

.69 

,00 

,82 

.79 

St. Paul, Minn 

1.06 

.02 

,50 

.63 

1. 21 

.67 

2 05 

.66 

.88 

.27 

.18 

.66 

1.36 

Des Moines, Iowa 

1.31 

1. 06 

1,28 

.66 

.65 

.88 

1. 35 

.03 

1.38 

,80 

.26 

.61 

1.62 

Dubuque, Iowa 

1. 72 

.34 

1,83 

.36 

.95 

.52 

1. 90 

.03 

.96 

2 43 

.41 

.92 

1. 31 

St. Loui!?, Mo.* 

2.23 

1. 62 

2.23 

3. 34 

2.16 

.78 

2 69 

1. 22 

2 41 

289 

4, 98 

3.30 

4.63 

Springfield, Mo 

2.67 

2.71 

2.90 

3, 21 

Z07 

1. 18 

2 97 

.44 

1. 84 

1.^ 

2 07 

! 2 92 

4.21 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

.62 

.28 

.34 

.89 

1.62 

.69 

1.02 

.23 

.29 

,20 

.04 

,22 

,23 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

,39 

.06 

,36 

.64 

,90 

,66 

.67 

' .42 

.30 

.76 

.87 

.23 

.67 

Pierre, S. Dak 

.50 

.43 

.22 

.26 

.61 

• 111 

1. 45 

.12 

.21 

.27 

.81 

.24 

.05 

North Platte, Nobr... 

.47 

3,09 

.87 

.82 

,42 

.27 

1.31 

.32 

.60 

.14 

.01 

.39 

1.81 

Omaha, Nebr 

.91 

2,19 

1.38 

.34 

.66 

.48 

.72 

.69 

.81 

.14 

.07 

,58 

1.38 

Concordia, Kans 

.48 

3.91 

1.57 

.40 

.88 

.06 

1.87 

.24, 

.58 

.01 

T. 

.17 

1.33 

Dodge City, Kans 

.56 

1.88 

.46 

.23 

.30 

.25 

4.03 

.08 

.81 

.68 

T, 

.48 

1. 13 

lola, Kans : 

.93 

3. 98w 

,82 

1.12 

.68 

.29 

3.22 

.19 

.89 

.52 

.18 

1. 14 

1.70 

Memphis, Tenn.. 

4.38 

1. 69 

5. 36 

6.73 

3. 26 

1.33 

4.68 i 

2 61 

7.11 

2.53 

5.10 

6.35 

6.32 

Kaslwillo, Teim 

8.82 

2.45 

6.06 

6.44 

4.29 

1.46 

4.56 

3.28 

299 

1.76 

6.29 

, 4.32 

,6.36 

Birmingham, Ala 

4. 60 

2.90 

4. 65 

6.31 

3.70 

1.48 

4. 14 

9.56 

9. 67 

3.23 

7 63 

6.30 

6.89 

Mobile, Ala 

4. 67 

2. 56 

4. 13 

4.16 

6.68 

3.85 

4.92 

6.42 

6.18 

5. 64 

9.10 

' 6.13 

! 6.35 

New Orleans La 

4.46 

1,78 

3. 99 

5.07 

7.17 

2.16 

8. 46 

.83 

8. 70 

3.49 

7. 01 

4,37 

6.72 

Shreveport, La 

4. 37 

4,28 

7, 16 

3. 05 

1.66 

1.02 

3.09 

2.08 

6.37 

1.92 

2 69 

7,82 

2 26 

Amarillo, Tex.. 

.83 

2,84 

1.17 

0.13 

0.88 

.04 

2 78 

.50 

.64 

,06 

.10 

1,11 

.63 

Brownsville, Tesc 

1. 62 

1.17 

2.19 

4.30 

.69 

.32 

3.55 

1.08 

.05 

.17 

.38 

2 86 

3.63 

El Paso, Tex 

.52 

.76 

3,94 

.48 

.32 

0 

.78 

.12 

T. 

.15 

.09 

.93 

.05 

Fort Worth, Tex: 

1, 22 

5,42 

4, 40 

1.99 

.11 

.06 

4.08 

.44 

1.31 

.34 

.06 

4.68 

1.23 

Galveston, Tex 

8.73 

2.11 

4. 43 

5.69 

.79 

1,00 

3.46 

2 02 

6.49 

276 

266 

7 84 

5.83 

San Antoiilo, Tex 

1. 56 

4. 47 

1.43 

1.57 

.,33 

T, 

3. 61 

206 

.16 

.23 

.10 

4.29 

2 31 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1. 74 

3. 38 

2.74 

.33 

1.05 

.04 

3.04 

.12 

1,37 

.18 

.63 

2.06 

2. 41 

Little Kock, Ark 

4.24 

2.96 

6. 88 

6.37 

2,17 

3,24 

7.96 

2 34 

6. 99 

258 

3.38 

4,70 

1.88 

Havre, Mont 

.63 

.02 

.66 

.77 

1.06 

2.64 

.09 

.20 

1.01 

.26 

.63 

,60 

1. 10 

Kalispell, Mont 

1. 85 

.48 

,40 

2.00 

1.70 

4. 78 

.87 

.91 

1.23 

1. 16 

1,60 

1.66 

2.40 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

.31 

2. 00 

.16 

.41 

.34 

.81 

.68 

1.10 

.67 

1.31 

.44 

.28 ! 

.78 

Sheridan, Wyo 

.60 

.12 

,14 

.84 

1.07 

1.02 

.21 

.36 

.61 

.54 

1.02 

.,82 

1. 12 

Pueblo, Colo... 

,46 

1. 36 

.69 

.86 

,23 

,03 

.92 

.59 

.38 

1, 12 

T. 

.35 

.97 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

.76 

.77 

1. 70 

.97 

.17 

.02 

1.24 

.33 

.84 

.88 

.20 

.98 

1.62 

Phoenix, Arix 

.59 

.27 

3,09 

2.64 

.39 

0 

1. 16 

.13 

T, 

,87 

.28 

223 

1. 16 

Modena, Utah 

.58 

.64 

,46 

.80 

.67 

.20 

2 01 

.40 

.26 

214 

.01 

.41 

1.14 

'Salt Lake City, tJtah- 

1.33 

1.35 

.39 

1. 71 

2.64 

.38 

.52 

1.38 

1.38 

229 

292 

.92 

3.35 

Winnemucca, Nev.— 

.99 

1.84 

.67 

1.22 

.26 

.06 

.50 

.94 

1. 17 

1.34 

1.91 

1.02 

1. 85 

Boise, Idaho ; 

t 72 

2.40 

.47 

1.56 

1.29 

2.33 

.39 

1.20 

2 43 

.88 

1.73 

.79 

3.02 

Seattle, Wash 

5.29 

2.61 

1.39 

7.77 

4.13 

9. 21 

5.04 

4. 10 

6.68 

7.26 

7 37 

3,31 

4.63 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

2.10 

.99 

.63 

1. 97 

2.68 

4.11 

1,48 

1.92 

2 60 

1. 57 

1. 83 

218 

L ^ 

Portland, Oreg. ...... 

6.90 

3.48 

2.66 

8,73 

3.81 

14.23 

3. 13 

4.78 

a 32 

3.00 

,0.43 

6.26 

.,4, 44 

Boseburg, Oreg 

5.92 

2.36 

1.53 

6.60 

3.88 

3.71 

3.26 

4.61 

7.17 

l.Wi 

5.86 

'4. 


Eureka, Calif 

7.26 

7.68 

7,09 

6.19 

6,47 

1. 17 

4.29 

4,33 

10.89 

4,'48. 



m l 

Fresno, Calif 

L 53 

1.63 

1. 76 

2.78 

1.93 

,14 

1.46 

.89 

t07 

3,47 




Los Angeles, Calif 

2.90 

1.66 

3.73 

2.62 

3.67 

.07 

1.64 

1.99 


7.00 

3.69 



Sacramento, Calif 

3.53 

4.40 

3.44 

4.42 

3.73 

.46 

1,70 

222 

4.32 

3,81' 


, 


San Diego, Calif. 

1.82 

.72 

2.21 

2.60 

1,14 

T. 

1,68 

,48 

.54 

9;5» 

k M 



San Francisco, Calif.. 

4.24 

5.41 

6.49 

6.42 

4,79 

,72 

262 

3.21 

7.48 

6.39 

777 

L9I 



Weather Bureau- 

> Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observ^ionSt 
T^Traoe, indicates an amount too small to measure* 
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Table 782. — Frosi, hilling: Dates of, vrith length of growing season 



Spring frosts 

1 Autumn frosts 

Length 

of 

Station 

Latest 
date of 
killing 
frost 

Average 
date of 
last 
killing 
frost 

Earliest 
date of 
killing 
frost 

Average 
date of 
earliest 
killing 
frost 

growing 
season 
between 
average 
dates of 
killing 
frost 

GreenvUlOy Me 

June 23 
May 16 
May 23 

May 30 

Aug. 26 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 14 
Oct. 2 

.,-do 

Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 8 
Nov. 8 
Oct. 31 
Oct. 21 
Nov. 12 
Dee. 26 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 2 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 21 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 23 I 
Aug. 23 
Sept. 16 1 
Sept. 10 
Sept 20 

Sept. 14 

Days 

101 

Boston. Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Apr, 14 
Apr. 26 
May 8 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 28 
Mar. 25 
Apr. 16 
Mar. 28 
Feb. 20 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 14 
Feb. 16 
0) 

Apr. 14 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 28 
May 13 
Apr. 26 
May 7 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 14 
May 11 
: May 16 
Apr. 30 

Oct. 24 
Oct. 19 
Sept. 28 
Oct. 19 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 13 
Oet, 20 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 17 
Oct. 16 
Nov. 5 
Dec. 10 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 15 
Dec. G 

Oct. 25 
Nov. 2 
Oct. 27 
Oct. 19 
Oct. 18 
-do--. 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 4 
0(t. 8 

Oct. 11 
Oct. 15 
Oct 27 
Oct 21 

19S 

Canton, N. Y 


Trenton, N. J--_ 

May 17 
May 20 
May 10 
May 12 
May 7 
Apr. 20 
May 22 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 10 
Feb. 19 
Apr. 20 
May 21 
Apr. 20 
May 21 
May 20 
May 11 
May 28 
June C 
May 23 
June 14 
May 23 
May 9 
May 21 
May 22 
May 10 
Juno 7 
do- 


Bittsbtirgh, Pa 


Scranton, Pa 

lew 

17€ 

■Washington, D. C 

Lynchburg, Va 


Norfolk, "Va 


Parkers burc. WrVa 

237 

183 

222 

Charlotte, N.C 

Charleston, S, C 

Atlanta, Qa f 

293 

Thomasvillo, Ga 


Jacksonville, Fla. __ 


Miami, Fla 

293 

(0 

Cincinnati, Ohio-> 

Cleveland, Ohio..- 

1 v4 

Evansville, Ind 

' 201 

Indianapolis. Ind __ 

201 

Chicago, 111 _ __ 

186 

183 

186 

Peoria, 111 

Grand Eapids. Mich i 

Marquette, Mich 

172 

Madison, Wis— 

149 

176 

160 

Duluth, Minn 

St, Paul, Minn 

Des Mofnes, Iowa 

Sept. 22 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 30 

- do 1 

Aug. 23 
Aug. 8 

166 

172 

178 

206 

190 

132 

Dubuaue, Iowa 

St. Louis, Mo 

SDringfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

Devils Lake, N. Dak 

Sept. 19 
Oct, 5 

Pierre, S. Dak 

May 19 
May 24 
May 19 
do 

126 

158 

162 

181 

North Platte, Nebr 

May 1 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 21 

A pr. 7 

Sept. 10 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 20 
Un-nl 92 

Omaha, Nebr. 

ovyi;* oU 

Oct. 13 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 21 

Concordia, Kans 

Dodge Citv, Kans . 

May 2^ 
May 4 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 24 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 0 
Mar. 27 
Apr. 0 

I May 23 
Mar 8 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 9 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 26 
Juno 6 
Juno 7 
June 13 
Juno 6 
Juno 2 
May 18 
Mar. 31 
July 3 
June 18 
June 22 
June 16 
May 10 
Apr. 28 
May 2 
May 24 
Apr. 7 

183 

183 

lola, Kaiis__ ___ 

OvJ^;u* mO 

Memphis, Tenn 

Mar. 22 
Apr. 2 
Mm. 17 
Feb. 17 
Jan. 25 
Mur. 6 
Apr. 17 

Oct. 2 
Oet. 8 

V ^ Vb • 

\ Nov. 3 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 8 

199 

226 

Nashville, Tenn 

Birmingham, Ala. 

208 

236 

Mobile, Ala 

Oet, 31 

New Orleans, Xjo ...» 

Nov. 11 
Oct 20 

L/rv • f) 
INrtA 1A 

201 

325 

Shreveport, La . 

/\‘\7 1 A 

Amarillo, Tox . 

Honf 90 

IN U V « 1 U 
0(1 

249 

Brownsvillp, Tex 

Jan. 28 
Mar. 34 
Mar. n 
Jan. 19 
Feb. 24 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 38 

*M fi V 1 A 

Nov. 15 

INiin OO 

195 

El Paso, Tex 

jVT f\\T \ ft 

328 

Fort Worth, Tex .. 

\ /I 1 • Ai 

i \ fbf 

IN 0 V * 1 f 1 

VT j\mf 1 A 

216 

246 

341 

277 

216 

Galveston, Tex 

Nov. 1ft 
( 2n 

LNOV- Va 

Doc. 26 

T'O A'lV' OC 

San Antonio, Tex 

Oklahoma City, Ofcla 

v/vu* OU 

Oet. 7 
Oct. 22 

INUiT. 4q 

N ov. 2 

Little Rock, Ark 


Havre, Mont 

iNOv. 1,1 

240 

Knlispell, Mont-- . 

xvi ujr in 
TVl n tr K 

AiipC* 25 

1 A 

pOPb* li# 

A M O 

126 

150 

122 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

IVl IX y O 

TVfnv 2ft 

0€*P 1/ • J 1/ 

lit 

Sheridan, Wyo-,- - ^ . 

iTi U jr 



Apt* 27 

do 

CiCyT Xv 
J44ITS4 OA 

Pueblo, Colo 

Soni tV 

DUpi« 4\t 
(\M Q 

123 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Apt. 25 

Oruv* 

RoAt 9*? 

lyCb- O 
n Ai IQ 

Jo4 

Phoenix, Artz 

Feb’. 36 

nvryi** 40 

Nov- 6 

ft 


177 

290 

Modena, HI ah 

3 

Oft 

Salt Lake City, Utah . 

iVLcijr aO 

Apr. 20 
May 16 

A r\i* OU 

RoAf 90 

ntsyL* -if) 
OA 

126 

Wlunemueca, Nev 

nifyu* 44 

U L i * 4U 
Oft 

183 

Boise, Idaho 

UrtrS* T 1 

DePb- 

133 

167 

Seattle, Wash 1. 

iVpi . £o 

Mar. 17 
3M ar. 30 
ft 

nept* 11 
nr»f 1U 

Oct 12 

tVT /*k 11 f O i 

Walla"Walla, Wash— _ 

Rorvt 9& 

IN OV « 41 

249 

Portland, Oreg- 

C\ni 1^ 

N 0 V . 6 

220 

Roseburg, Oreg 

A r\r 1 A 

V./C.UI liy 

Nov. 2l 

258 

Eureka. 

Feb 8 

nCyu. 4^ 

/\\t 1 1 

JNOV. 12 

212 

Fresno. Calif. _ 

Apr, 14 
Feb. 17 
May 7 
Jan. 20 
M ar. 27 

Feb! 22 
(rt 

IN OV • 1 X 

Oct* Z\ 

Nov, 2ft 

1 O 

291 

Los Angelesj Calif 

Nov* 2 

n\ 

283 

^'^283 

Sacramento, Calif t 

Fob. 19 

Jan. 25 

*W 1 1 

v) 

San Diego. Calif- 1 

XN OV • 1 L 
1^00 Oil 

IN U v • 4iv 
t\\ 


San Francisco, Calif 

l/rv* 4f} 

Dec. 4 

Doc. 10 

^319 


Weattier Bureau.; periods ranging from 30 to 60 years. 
1 Frosts do not occur every year. 
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Abaca, Injuries of, remarks. 75 

AccidontvS, livestock, Insurance against 244 

Agressln, rometly for septlcomia 65 

Agricultural- 

credit corporations— 

National, authorization and develop- 
ment 237-238 

organization by cotton and -tobacco 

cooperatives 235 

Credits Act- 

amendment 238 

conditions demanding 185-186 

passage, purpose, and provisions...., 233 
products— 

exports 1041-1049 

exports and imports, 1901-1924,. . 1074-1078 

exports, destination...^ - 1079-1087 

foreign trade, summary, 1901-1924... 1098 

imports, 1922-1924 1058-1068 

imports, countries of origin 1088-1097 

receipts from Aiuska, Hawaii, and 

Porto Rico 1069-1070 

shipments to Alaska, Hawaii,, and 

Porto Rico, 1922-1924 a05O-ia57 

- statistics..— 65£hl230 

Agriculture- 

adjustment to climate, soil, and topog- 
raphy^ — 465-498 

crisis of 1921-1924, discussion by Secre- 
tary.. — j 17-21 

Department- 

administration, personnel, etc,, re- 
marks 79-83 

financial statement 89-96 

foreign service 46-49 

organization. 11, 21-^ 

depression period, bank failures..... 214 

farm capital, relation to farm credit.... 187-188 

improvement 1-2 

laborers in 1122-U23 

production statistics, 1915-1'924 84-85 

relation of weather, article by A. J. Henry, 

L B* Kincer; H. C. Frankerrfleld, 

W, R, Gregg, B. B, Smith, and N. 

M'Uims 467-558 

StJcretaty, report for fiscal year 1924 1-96 

statistics miscellaneous 1100-1289 

year in, report of H. C. Wallace, Secre- 
tary 1-96 

Alaska- 

agricultural products— 

from United States; 1922-1924,.-. 1050-1052 

sluiMnents to U nited States.. . 1089 

farm and forest products-- 

value of receipts from XJnitedj State®. 101^ 
veduo of afalpments to United States— 1073 


Page 

Alcohol, wood, exports, 1922-1924 1049 

Alfalfa- 

composition of 1 336 

cutting for hay, time 329 

growing in irrigated West, situation 292 

2iay— 

harvesting, methods and labor 375-376 

value and use 317-318 

See aUo Hay. 

haymaking, labor confliotive 350 

seed, imports, 1922-1924. 1064 

Alfllaria, hay value and use 324 

Au.£N, T. Warhen, article on ‘^Highways 
and highway transportation" (with others) 97-184 

Almonds, imports, 1901-1924 1062, 1075 

Ammonia sulfate, imports 1108 

Ammoniates, prices 1169 

Animal products— 

■ exports, 1922-1924 I04M043 

Imports, 1922-1924 1058-1061 

Animals’— 

disease study 65 

exports, 1922-1924. 1041 

import®, 1922^1324 105$ 

iSeealao tiveatoek. 

Anticyclones, nature and causes.. 459-4^ 

Apples— 

cxpwts— 

190H924 1074 

1922-1924 1043,1044 

by destinations. 668 

imports, 1901-1924 1061 

prices— 

at main markets 870,673 

on form 669 

produotian, by States 664-665 

shliuacnts in car lots 666-667 

statistics ^4-67^ 677, KH3, 1044, W 1074 

Storage (cold), 1914-19^ 669 

yield; reduction, causes 665 

Appropriations— 

Department, tables.-... ' 88,02-95 

expenditures, etc 82^, 88-96 , 

Federal, for roads 143 

Apricots, exports, 1922-1924 - 1043, 1044 

Argols, import® 1901-1924. 1065, 1075 

Arner, G. B. L., committee on statistics, 

work 569 

Aahwood,exports-, 1047 

AsparaguSr acreage, etc u . . 687 

Asses, numbers by countries L 906-990 

Atlantia States^ •' ■ i ^ ' 

Middle, road rewnm....' .....147-148 

South, road revenues,. 151 

Auetiem®, fruit and vegetable.,-.--;. , 36,675-6!^ 
Auto traffic, effect on water-bound road.... 122 
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' Page 

Automobiles— 
aid in — 

cure of sectionalism 17^180 

suburban growth 178 

mileage of travel and effect 180 

trips, length and hind lCG-167 

Bte also Motor vehicles. 

Aviation- 

influence of weather 557-558 

relation to agriculture — 657-558 

Baby Chick Association, international, organ- 
ization 385 

Bacon- 

exports— 

by months, 1910-1925 923 

to countries, 1910-1924 925 

prices— 

1913-1924 918 

in England 929 

Baling, hay practices 297, 351-353 

Baltic rush, hay value and use 324 

Baltimore, nulk— 

haul at terminal, cost 172-173 

routes, ehait 175 

Bananas, imports, 1922-1924 1061 

Bankruptcy — 

farm, increase 20-21 

fanners - 1130 

Banks— 

commeicial, relation to intermediate 

credit banks 235 

failures before and during agricultural 

depression 214 

farm-mortgage loans 194-196 

Federal— 

land, capitalization and manage- 
ment 199-207 

land, location and loans 205-207 


Reserve, relation to farm credits.. - 226-228 
intermediate credit, minimum of capital. 235 
loans— 

agricultural comparison with other 


loans - 193 

short-term farm terms and condi- 
tions 219-225 

population per bank, by States 213 

resources, growth, and magnitude 193-194 

security on- 

farm loans, kinds 217-219 

personal loans to farmers... 223-225 

source of long-term farm credits 193-196 

State and National, rediscounts with in- 
termediate credit banks, remarks 237 

Barberry, eradication in control work 66-68 

Barley- 

acreage— 

etc., by countries 632-633 

exports, etc 630 

exports, 1922-1924 1044 

growing, influence of weather 518 

marketings by farmers 635 

prices— 

at main market 639 

on farm, 1909-1924 637 

production— 

by countries 633-634 

of world 635 


Barley— C ontinued. 

receipts at markets, 1909-1924 636 

statistics 630-639, 1044 

stocks on farm, etc 036 

trade international 638 

yield— 

by States, 1909-1924 631 

reduci ion, causes 031 

Barleys, introduction 73 

Bates road test, discussion 132-134 

Beans— 

acreage, etc., by States 688 

dry, acreage, shipments, etc 740 

exports, 1922-1924 1046 

imports, 1922-1924 1006 

snap, acreage, etc 744 

statistics 688-689, 1046, 1065 

velvet, acreage, etc 744 

yield and prices 088, ( 89, 741 

Becker, Joseph A., committee on statistics, 

work 559 

Beef- . 

and beef products, trade iatcrnational... 806 

conned, exports 870 

cured, exports 889 

exports, 1901-1924 869,870,1041,1074 

fresh, exports 869 

production areas, descriptions 525-530 

products, exports, 1901-1923 868, 1074 

stocks in storage 866 

Beeswax, imports, 1901-1924 1077 

Beet seed, imports, 1922-1924 1064 

sugar. Bee Sugar, boot. 

Beetle, Japanese, control work 70-71 

Boots, sugar- 

acreage, etc., by countries 804 

production— 

by countries 805 

by States 798 

statistics 798,799,804-805 

Beggarweed, hay value and use 324 

Bermuda grass, hay value and use.. 312 

Bituminous- 

pavements, tost.s 136 

roads, t ypes and use 123-126 

Black- 

fly, auanvntino inspection 1204-1205 

grass, hay value and use 324 

Blister rust, control 65-66 

Blue grass , Rentncky, hay value and use. . . 314 

Boll weevil- 

control 09 

damage to cotton, influence of weather... 623 

injury to cotton 750 

Boll worm, control, remarks 60-70 

Bonds- 

Federal land bank. Liberty and steel, 

yields 203 

road, proper use 158 

State highway, 1923 119S 

Bone fertilizer, imports 1168 

Borer, com , control w ork 68 

Bran, prices to farmers 691-592 

Bra.nnei«, C. a., article cu **Farm credit, 
farm insumnee, and farm taxation, with 

others 186-284 

Brazil nuts, imnorts. 1922-1924 1062 
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Bread— Page 

exports, 1922, 1924 1044 

grains. Sec Grains. 

prices for 1913-1924 690-591 

Breakfast foods, exports 1044 

Breeding— 

cattle, for dairy 60-51 

chickens, problems and studies 410-411 

wheat , remarks * . 76 

Bristles, imports, 1922-1924 - * 1060 

Brornc grass, hay value 315 

Broomcorn— 

acreage, etc 744-745 

prices on farm 745 

Buckwheat— 

acreage— 

and value, by States 659 

exports, etc 659, 1044 

growing, mflueneo of weather 519 

prices— 

at main iuarkots 661 

on farm 660, 661 

statistics 059-661 

yield 660 

Buffalos, numbers In Turkey 990 

Bulbs, imports— 

1922-1024 1060 

origin.. 1099 

Bunt, resistance by wheat 77 

Bunyea, H., article on “The poultry indus- 
try” (with others) 377-456 

Bushel, weights by crops 1111 

Busses, motor, competition with rail service. 180 
Butter— 

o.xports, 1922-1024 ; 1041 

freight rates, rail, 1913-1924 . . - 1169 

imports, 1922-1924 1058 

prices— ^ 

farm and market 885-887 

on farm 1176 

production— 

1017-1924 - : 881 

1919-1923 872,874 

receipts at 5 markets 882-884 

statistics 872, 874, 881-887, 1175 

storage, 1915-1924 884 

trade international 886 

Cabbage—^ 

acreage, etc 689,690 

pricies 692,693 

^ shipments 091 

yield and price 690,691 

CADiacn, Q, F,, article on “Farm credit, farm 
insurance, and farm taxation” (with 

others) 186-284 

Calfskins, imports, 1922-1924 1068 

California, motor vehicle data 101 

Cauanper, W. F., committee on statistics, 

work 569 

Calves— 

condemnation under Inspection, causes, . 

1907-1024 964 

pt ices at main markets 856-862 

receipts 840-846,847,848 

slaughter, by States, etc 846,866 


statistics 840-848. 865-862. 968-969. 071-972 


Calves— Continued. Page 

veal, prices on farm 853, 854 

Bee also Cattle. 

Camels, numbers by countries 986r990 

Camphor, imports, 1922-1924 1067 

Cane sirup; sugar. See Sirup; Sugar. 

Cano, sugar- 

acreage 811 

Investigations 78 

Canker, citrus, eradication 08 

Cantaloupes— 

acreage, etc 693 

shipments, by States 694 

yield, etc, 694 

Capper-Volstcad Act, aid to farmers 25 

Carabao, numbers in Philippines 989 

Cassava, imports, 1922-1924 1065 

Cassina, uses 71 

Castor beans, imports, 1922-1924 1063 

Cattle- 

and products, statistics 837-807 

beef, prices on farm 852-853 

breeding for dairy 50-51 

chjmges on farm 838 

companies, use of intermediate credit 

banks,' and interest rate 231-232 

companies 235, 237 

condemnation under inspection, causes, 

1907-1024 964 

diseases, statistics 895-897 

exports, 1901-1924 1041,1074 

feeding— 

for market., 28 

shipments 840 

imports, 1922-1924 1058 

losses, 1890-1924 839 

meat situation 867-868 

numbers— 

by countries 986-990 

etc., by States 837, 839 

on farms and in towns 357 

prices— 

at main markets 865-662 

farm and market . . - 850, 851-864 

production areas, descriptions 526-530 

range, historical notes 629-530 

receipts and ala4p?uents 840-845, 847-848 

slaughter— 

by States, etc - 846,865 

receipts - 843-844 

statistics 837,806, 

867-808,895-897,901-004, 908, 971-972, 980-990, 
1041, 1065, 1068, 1074, 1077, 1078, 1088, 1091, 
1113,1153,1157 

steers, prices wholesale 863-864 

tick eradication 897 

tuberculosis- 

eradication by States - — 896 

tests : - — , 895 

See also Livestock, 

Cauliflower, acreage, etc 095 

Cedar timber, exports, 19^1924 1048, 1049 

Celery- 

acreage, etc—.., 096 

shipments 096 

yield. Und price.. 696 
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Cheese— Page 

exports, 1901-1924 1041, 1074 

freight rates, rail, 1913-1924 1100 

imports, 1901-1924 1068, 1075 

marketing by farmers - 1147 

prices, 1910-1921 891 

production, 1917-1924 872,874,887 

receipts at main markets 888-S90 

statistics 872, 874, 

887-S91, 1041, 1048, 1074, 1075, 1147, 1160 

storage, 1915-1924 - 890 

tiade internationals 891 

Chemicals, use against rusts, note 67 

Chickens— 

back-yard Socks, egg production 413 

breeding problems and studios 410-411 

commercial flocks, egg production 40^ 

form- 

flocks, egg production 403 

prices 399 

sales receipts (with eggs) 397 

fattening, feed requirements and cost,. 406-407 

feed, requirements and cost 395-396 

industry, details 394-415 

live, wholesale prices at New York 445 

management problems and studies--.. 411-415 
numbers— 

and value on farms, 1920 393 

by countries 991-992 

on farms, by States, 1920 393 

prices on farm 997,1175 

production, value by Stat es (with eggs) . , 392 

sales from farms, 1919 397 

statistics 991-992, 997, 1175 

Chicks— 

association, organization 386 

hatcheries, business and requirements. 413-415 

Cities, decentralization by autos 178 

Citrus- 

canker, eradication 68 

fruits, statistics 074-676, 1043, 1077 

marketing cooperation 43 

shipments, car-lot 074 

waste, uses 7i 

Clarke-McNary Act, usefulness 63-64 

** Climate,” use of term 458 

Clover — 

alsikc, hoy value and use 319 

bur, hay value and use 320 

crimson, hay value and use 319-320 

cutting for hay, time 330-362 

hay. *Sce Hay. 

Japan, hay value and use 320 

red- 

hay value and use 319 

history and distribution 296 

seed- 

exports 1045 

foreign, studies 78 1 

imports by kinds 1064^1096 

statistics 1046, 1064, 1096 

Sea also Seed, clover, 

seeds, study of foreign 78 

sweet , hay value and use 320 

Clovers, hay value and use 318-320 

Cloves, imparts, 1922-1924 1064 

Cocoa- 

beans, imports, 1922-1924 1001 

imports, 1901-1924 1075 


Pago 

Coconut oil, imports, 1922-1924 lOoa 

Coconuts, products, etc., imports. 1062 

Cocking, hay, practices 333-334 

Coffee— 

exports 1043, 1073 

imports, 1901-1924 1061, 1075 

prices wholesale 832 

statistics 831-832, 1043, 1061, 1073, 1075 

trade iiiternatio nal 831 

Cold storage. See Storage. 

Collateral, bank loans to farmers, types... 223-224 
Collier, G. a., article on “Hay” (with 

others) 285-376 

Comptroller of the Currency, supervision of 

agricultural credit corporations 237 

Concrete- 

bituminous, use for roads ... 124-126 

roads— 

building and use 126-128 

tests at Pittsburg, California. 129-132 

tests in lUinois (Bates) 132-134 

tests, wear 136-137 

tests of wear 136-137 

Conference, form, of 1922, work 23-.24 

Congress, attention to agriculture 24-25 

Congressional Commission, aid in form 

crisis 23 

Connecticut- 

motor— 

traffic, charts 163,164,165 

vehicle data 161, 163, 164, 169, 177 

traffic count data 141-142 

Cony, habits in storing grass 285 

Cooper, M. R., article on “Hay” (with 

others) 286-370 

Cooperage stock- 

exports, 1909-1923 1024 

materials, exports 1048 

slack, production, etc 1022, 1023 

tight, production, etc 1021, 1022 

Cooperation— 

farm, aid by Congress 25 

marketing- 

aid by intermediate credit banks 236 

cotton associations 31-33 

poultry and eggs 444-448 

relation to federal Governmemtf. . , . . 44 

Copra* imports, 1922-1924 1003 

Cork* imports, 1922-1924 1008 

Corn- 

acreage— 

and yield, by countries 004 

exports, etc 601 

value, etc., by States 602 

Belt, temperature distribution. 484-483 

borer, control work 68 

dasslflcation in oars 009 

cobs, uses in furfural 71 

cost of production, by States, etc 1136-1137 

crop of 1924, remarks 3 

exports, 1901-1924 1044, 1074 

germination, temperature influence 604r-505 

growing — 

climatic requirements 603-504 

influence of weather 503-510 

imports, 1901-1924 1075 

international trade 610 
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Corn— Ooi^tiniiod. l^ige 

marketings by furmers mr 

new vnriotieH*- 

introduction 7;t 

teats-,... 77*78 

onts undwlieat, cost of praduotlon, coin- 

liarison 1 1 10 

oil dike, c\poHw, 1001-1021 1071 

planting (lutcH, coiihldemliona, etc ... 501^-507 
prices > 

at main markets 012 Oir> 

on farm, etc 011,012 

production - 

by countries 00.1 

of world oon 

ratio with 1 logs Oil 

iwijits, etc., 11 markets - 007- OOS 

seed, inlury liy Irec^viing 510 

statistics 001 - 0 If), 

1041, 1074, 1075, 1155-1187, IttO 

supply visible, lUOl) lOiH 008 

swcot— 

ncreago, oto o»o 

production.. . 007 

yield and price 007 

yield— 

by Htates, 1000-1021 003 

roduotiou causes 001 

Cotton— 

80reaR(‘ - 

ami, yield, by eouutrlos 751 

evports, etc - 710 

Bolt, tenii)ftrnture distribution 481 

bollworm, control 00-70 

cooperotlvo marketing- 31-32 

cost of pi’o<luction U43 

crop of 1024, remarks 3 

exports, 1001-1021 1043,1074 

fertilizers used on.. 1171 

futures prict's, Now VorK 750-701 

ginning, by dales 740 

growing, inlluonco of weather 520-524 

imports, 1922-1024 1001 

Cotton, J, M., article on “Ilay" (with 

oUiors) 285-376 

niark<d coud It lens 8-0 

marketing by farmers T.'il 

plant, chemistry study 00 

price, New Orloiiiw 756 

Iiridw— 

at main markets 756-703 

fortMgn 702-703 

on farm, etc 755-7.50, 1172 

production— 

by countries r. 751-75,1 

by Htates 748 

of world 751 

reports legislation 27 

seed, meal, prices 707-7o8 

States, fertilizer solos.. - J170 

statistics 74(h70f>, 

1013,1001, 1074,1143,1170,1173 

trade international - 755 

warehousing system 30-32 

yield- 

by Htates 747 

reduction causes 750 


C'ottonsced- Page 

meal, prices... 767-703 

oil- 

take, exports, 1901 -1024 1074 

puces 7,56 

trade international 755 

I>rices on f'lrm 755 

imxluelioti 76*1-754 

prodiicK — 

expoits, 192J-1921 JOt.5 

of, pioiluctioii 754 

C'owjieas - 

aereago, etc 743 

cutt mg for hay, t ime 3,50 

liay vsiiiie and use 321-322 

prldM on f:irm 7 t 4 

Statistics 743,714,1101,1113 

(’OWh — 

dairy, numbers on forms and in towns 357 

milk - 

nimibcia, etc 837 

pru‘(‘s 851 

,sVc (tho ( 'ill tie. 

Crab glass, hay V!ilu<‘ end use 312-313 

( 'runherrn's. pr aduct ion m ml value 078 

(“'rodit- 

tiasis and wise use, dtaeussion 238 

corporal ion^, Nation il agricultunil. *SVe 
Agrlcultmnl credit coiporations. 
emergency, for fanners, need and pro- 
vision 231-232 

farm— 


and farm insurance and taxation, 
article by Nils A. Olsen, r. A, 
Brannon, G. F. Oadisch, and II, 

W, Newton 185-284 

elasso.s 188-189 

domaad an<l provisions 185-187 

intoniiediate between long and short 

term, need and provision 232-238 

long-term, use, importance, sources, 

ole 189-193 

short-term, sources, uses, etc 219 -225 

Credits— 

farm- 

act ol 1023, operation 25 

*SVc a/m Agricultural C'redits Act. 
aid of Government 23-2i, 26 

Crop - 

Kstlmutns, merg(‘r in Kconomics Bureau. 22 

Hervic(‘, penodicab, nature 531-625 

Crop.s— 

uoreage— 

production, etc 1101-1107 

statistics 81-86 

acreages, etc , by Htates 1103 

distribution, influence ol temperature- 484-485 

growing seflson, lengths 1280 

Index numbers 1109-1110 

insur.ince, discussion *. 246-343 

kinds eligible for waroliouae in interme- 
diate credit banks .* 235 

meter, invention and use 29 

other th,m grains, fruits and vegetables, 

statistics 740-83S 

production situation in hay regions — 345-349 
profitable use, dlsciu«?lon 7l‘-72 
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Crops— Continued. Page 

reporting progress 29 

reports, coordination 30 

statistics, summary - 1100-1115 

truck, acreage by States, etc - 734 

value per acre 1111 

weather influence 498-525 

year of 1924, review by Secretary 2-4, 4-8 

See also under specific names. 

Crossties, numbers by kinds 1024 

Crowning, road, suggestions 116 j 

Cucumbers, acreage, price, etc., by States,. 697-698 

Culverts, road, suggestions 116 

Cumberland Road, construction and neglect, 100 
Curing hay— * 

artificially,.- 336-339 

processes 331-332 

Currants— 

destruction in control of rust 66 

imports, 1901-1924 - 1081, 1077 

Curves, road, construction 116 

Cyclones, nature, paths, etc 459-462 

Dairy- 

industry, market in 1924 12-14 

products— 

exports, 1922-1924 1041 

imports, 1922-1924 1058 

prices 370 

production 072 

* statistics 870-891,1041,1058 

See also Butter, cheese, milk. 

Dairying Bureau, establishment 50-51 

Dates, imports, 1901-1924 1061, 1077 

Dehydration, fruits and vegetables 71 

Diet, use of eggs 379-380 

Discount rate, intermediate credit bank, limi- 
tation - 235 

Diseases— 

cattle, statistics 895-897 

poultry, coutrol, importance 421-422 

Ditches, road, suggestions 116 

Dockago— 

removal from grain 39 

wheat, in Minnesota 577 

Drainage, road, remarks 116-117 

Drains, French, use for seepage water 116-117 

Drought, influence on forest seedlings 545 

Drying- 

eggs for market 439 

fruits and vegetables 71 

Ducks— 

decrease in numbers, 1800-1920 388 

number and value on farms, 1920 393 

numbers by countries 991-992 

production, status of industry 417-418 

Durum wheat, yield, etc 561 

See also Wheat. 

Economics, Agricultural Bureau, formation 

and work 22-26 

Education- 

agricultural, development 457-458 

rural, aid by autos 179 

Egg products, exports, 1922-1924 1041 

Egg-marketing associations, practices, etc. 445-447 

Eggs— 

breaking plants, practices 438-439 

brown, prices at Boston and New Y ork , 404 

cold-storage holdings and management 435-437 
cooperative marketing 444r-447 


Eggs— Continued. Page 

dried and frozen, imports by countries of 

origin 454 

drying, methods 439 

exports — 

1922-1924 1041 

by countries of destination 453 

farm sales receipts (with chickens) 397 

farm prices 3SS 

freezing for market, practices 438-439 

frozen and dried, manufacture 438-439 

grades and standards 37 

grading methods 439-442 

handling from farm to consumer 426-431 

imports— 

1922-1924 1058 

by countries of ori^n, etc 451-453 

international trade, 1922 449,450 

marketing and storage. 423-425, 435-437, 444-447 

Pacific Coast, wholesale prices 429 

prices- 

factors influencing 449-451 

farm and market 430, 1001-1003 

onfai-m 1176 

storage and marketing 423-426, 436-437 

wholesale at New York, 1921-1923 . 427,429 

production — 

and leceipts per flock by months 405 

and sales on farms, 1919 394-395 

by claves of flocks 402-403 

feed cost, general 390-406 

feed cost per dozen 398-399 

value ] >y Status (with chickens) 395 

receipts at mam markets 997-999 

statistics. . 451-463, 992, 999, 1000-1003, 1041, 1176 

storage, supplies for 1915-1924 • 1000 

trade international 1000 

uses— 

and preparation 377-378 

in diet 370-380 

white, prices ut Boston an<l New York... 404 

Equipment, farm, sales, by articles 1129 

Exchange, foreign, New York rates 3183 

Exports— 

agricultural products 1611-3057, 1074-1075 

animal products, 1922-1023 1041-1043 

animals, 1922-1924.. 104 

apples, 1922-1924 1043, 1044 

barley, 1922-1924 1044 

butter, 1922-1924 1041 

catllo, 1922-1924 1041 

cheese, 1922-1924 1041 

corn, 1922-1924 1044 

cotton, 1922-1924 1043 

cottonseed products, 1922-1024 1046 

dairy products, 1922-1924 1041 

destination, by countries 1078-1087 

egg products, 1922-1924 1041 

eggs — 

broken and shell, 1922-1924 1041 

discussion 453 

farm— 

and forest products, value 1071 

products, destination 3078-1087 

flaxseed products, 1922-1924 1045 

fooflstuffs, cotton, and tobacco, 1915-1924. 80-87 

forest products, 1922-1924 1047-1049 

fruits, 1922-1924 1043-1044 

glucose, 1922-1924 1047 
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Exports— Continued. Page 

grains, by kinds 1044 

hay, 1922-1924 1047 

hides and skins 1041 

hogs, 1922-1924 1041 

hops, 1922-1924 1047 

horses, 1922-1924 1041 

lard, 1922-1924 1042 

linseed products, 1922-1924 1045 

livestock, 1922-1924 1041 

meats, 1922-1924 1041-1042 

milk, 1922-1924 1041 

mules, 1922-1924 1041 

naval stores, 1922-1924 1047 

oils and fats 1042 

oilseed products, 1922-1924 1045 

oranges, 1922-1924 1043 

poultry, dressed and canned 1041-1042 

rice, 1022-1924 1044 

rosin, 1922-1924,.... 1047 

rye, 1922-1924 1044 

sausage casings, etc 1042-1043 

* seeds, 1922-1924 1045 

sheep, 1922-1924 1041 

sirup, 1922-1924 1046 

Starch, 1922-1924 1047 

stearins, 1922-1024- - 1042 

sugar, 1922-1924 1046 

tanning materials, 1922-1924 1047 

‘tobacco, by types, 1922-1924 1046 

vogetablo— 

oils, 1922-1924 1045 

products, 1922-1924....; 1043-1047 

vegetables, 1922-1924 1046 

veneers, 1022-1924 - 1049 

wheal, 1922-1924 1044 

wood— , 

alcohol, 1922-1924 1049 

pulp, 1922-1924 1049 

woods, 1922-1924 1047-1048 

Extension work, devolopmont - 51-52 


■ pAinBANB:, II. S,, article on Highways and 
highway transportation” (with others)... 97-184 
Earm— * 

animals, and their products, statistics. 837-1004, 
1041-1043,1062-1063 


capital, relation to farm credit 187-188 

Conference of 1922, woik-23-24 ... 24, 25 


credit insurance [and taxation, article by 
Nils A. Olsen, C, A. Brannen, 0. 

E. Oadisch, and R. W. Newton- 185-284 
aUo Credit, farm. 

credits, aid of Oovernmont 23-24, 25 

equipment, sales, by articles 1129 

insurance. See Insurance, farm, 
lands, value, per cent of farm property, 

by States 186 

Loan- 

Act, conditions demanding 185 

Act, provisions, etc 198-207 

•associations, organization, and func- 
tions. ... 200-201 

loans— 

short-term, length of.. 233 

See also Loans, farm, 

management, merger in Economics 
Bureau 22 


Farm— Continued. Page 

products— 

exports, destination by countries. 1078-1087 

• principal, value : 1113-1114 

value by kinds 389 

value of exports and imports 1071 

property, value— 

1850-1920 187 

by States, in 1920 186 

statistics 569-1230 

tax dollar, Indiana, analysis, graph 276 

Farmers— 

aid by grain grades 37-38 

associations, statistics 1144-1162 

bankruptcy 1130 

borrowers from Federal land banks, re- 
quirements 200-201 

debts, classes and percentage 190 

finances improved 5-6 

incomes, tables 1131-1132 

intentions-to-plant, data 27 

isolation escape 178 

need of credit provisions 185-187 

needs, adaptation of Yearbook Ill 

personal loans from banks, security and 

terms 223-225 

pricevS for, by articles 1124-1126 

relief by intermediate credit banks 232-238 

Farming, weather influence 498-625 

Farms— ' 

hay acreage, determining factors 293-295 

management studies 46-46 

mortgage debts, growth and magnitude. 189-192’ 

prices on, statistics 1172-1182- 

source of truck freight 170 

value, relation to amount of loan 216 

Fats, exports, 1922-1924 1042 

Fattening, chickens, requirements and cost. 405-407 

Feathers— 

imports, 1922-1924 1060-1061 

uses 420-421 

•Federal- 

aid to roads, appropriations 143 

Intermediate Credit banks— 

establishment and operations 233-238 

loans direct and rediscounts 234 

loans direct, graph ■ 236 

I^aud Banks, relation to intermediate 

credit banks 233 

Feeds— 

chickens, requirements and cost 396-896 

egg production cost 396-406 

fattening for chickens, cost and require- 
ments 405-407 

grain products, imports, 1922-1924 1062 

laying hens, requirements and cost 397-403 

market news 40-41 

mill, exports, 1922-1924- 1044 

Fertilizers— 

consumption - 1169 

hay- 

cost, e^te... — — — 369 

growing use - 306-307 

, imports.; 1168 

poultry manure, -value, etc 421 

prices. - 1169 

sales in cotton States 1170 

' statistics. - 1164-1171 
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Piber plants, investigations 71 

Fibers, vegetable, imports, lfi22-1924 1066 

Pigs* imports, 1901-1924, etc. 1001, 1077 

Filberts, imports, 1922-1924 1062 

Films, use in foreign service 49 

Fir, Douglas, exports, 1922-1924 1049 

Fire weather, duration in different regions. 549-557 
Fires, forest- 
number— 

and causes 553-557 

andlossas 1009-1010 

relation of weather — 549-557 

Fish scrap, production 1167 

Flax— 

aoreago by countries — — 641 

and flaxseed, statistics 639-647 

growing, influence of weather 518 

imports, 1901-1921 1066, 1076 

production by countries 642-643 

Flaxseed- 

acreage 

etc., by States 640 

exports, etc 639 

imports, 1901-1924 644, 1063, 1076 

marketings by farmers 643 

price at main markets 646, 647 

prices on farm 645,646 

production, etc t 644 

products, exports, 1922-1924.,^ 1045 

trade international - 645 

yield, 1909-1924 640 

Su also Linseed. 

Fletcher, A. B., article on “Highways and 
highway transportation” (witli others)... 97-184 

Flocks, chickens, classification 394 

FijOHR, Lewis B., committee on statistics, 

work. — 559 

Floods— 

effect on agriculture 539-543 

warnings, economic value 540-542 

Flour— 

piices for, 1909 to 1924 587-590 

wheat — 

exports, 1901-1924 1075 

imports, 1901-1924 1002, 1070 

Food- 

consumption per capita 1126-1128 

future supply for world 477-479 

law, enforcement statistics 1204 

Foodstuffs, exports, 1915-1924 86-87 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 1924 16-17 

Forage, coarse, supplement to hay ei op 299 

Foreign- 

exchange, New York 1183 

service, Agriculture Department.... 46-49 

Forest products— 

exports, 1922-1924 1047-1049 

imports, 1922-1924 10B7-106S 

statistics 1013-1040 

value of exports and imports 1071 

Forestry- 

progress, discussion... 61-65 

statistics 1006-1040 

Forests— , 

appropriations.. 1007 

areas 1006-1000 


Pafife 

Forests— C ontinued . 

fire weather, duration in different re- 


gions 649-557 

fires, 1916-1923 3(H)9-JOiO 

influence of v eather 5 to-557 

National- 

grazing, permits 1010 

permits, residence grazing, etc. .. 

roads, building, etc lOOS-iOOO 

roads for, need of 103-104 

timber sales 1018 

planting 1008 

public- 

expansion undernew law f)3-61 

ownership and use 63-05 

-world areas, by countries 1007 

Fowls, parasites of 422-423 

Frankenheld, H. (\, article on “Weather 

and agriculture” (with others) 457-558 

Freezing, eggs for market, practices 439 

Freights— 

and freight rates, statistics. 3102-1163 

carload weights 3152 

delivery, motor ti u'' k ad\ antnge 181 

rapid, haul by motor tnick 184 

rates— 

ocean, statistics 1163 

rail, butter 1159 

rail, index numbers 1162-1163 

rail, tonnage statistics 1153-1157 

road, modern advances.... 160-101 

See also Transportation. 

Frost- 

effect on corn plants and maturity 507, 510 

hazards, influence on crop distribu- 
tion 486-490 

killing dates, with growing season, by 

towns - 1230 

Frost-free seasons, map 491 

Frosts, killing, dates for last and first 86-189 

Fruits— 

and vegetables, statistics 664-739, 1043, 1110 

auction marke Ls i 35 

exports, 1922-1924 1043-1044 

imiwrts— 

by kinds, 1922-1921 1001-1062 

i nspect ion for black fly 3 20 1-1205 

inspection sci vice 34-37 

marketing 1 >y farmers 1145 

nursery stock, oxpo^t^ and import.a 1017, 

1060, 1099 

prices on farm 1173 

production in— 

Califoniia 677 

Florida C7S 

statistics ...J'C 1-739, 10P,-1014, 1055, lCOl-1062, 
iOrO, 1070, 3082, 1C83, 1093, ItOa, UIO, 
1127-1123, *1145, 1173, 1204-1205 

slocks, impoits, oiigm 1099 

unloads at main markets. 738-739 

See also under siieciflc mimes. * 

Funds, road, raising and use 142-160 

Futures, trading- 

study - 59-61 

volume of, publication 00 

Game* growing for market* outlook 410-420 

Garden seed, imports, 1922-1924 10C4 
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Oaaollne— ' Paes 

roftd-cosfc variation — 141 

taxation growth 156-15fi 

taxes for roads by Stales,. 1109 

Geese— 

decrease in numbers, iSSfKiOSO 3S.^ 

numbers— 

and value on farms, 1920 303 

by countries 1 iS)M>02 

production, status of industry 410-117 

Ginning, cotton, dates for 749 

Glucose, exports 1901-1024 1047, 1074 

Glue and^flue-stoclc imiK«-ts, 1022-1924 1081 

Goats, mtiaibera by countries 986-990 

GojLPBECK, A. T., article on, Highway’s and 
highway transportation” (with otlws) — - 97-184 

Gooseberry, destruction in rust control 86 

OOEE, noWAUD M,— 

foreword-,, Ill 

letter to President- 1 

Grades— 

hay requirements, etc — . - 41 , 357-365 

market, fixing 34 

wheat, 'discussion 38-39 

Grading- 

eggs for market, methods 439-442 

road, remarks 115-117 

Grains— - 

bread, statistics 569-000, 1041, 1062, 1172 

cleaning machine, note 39 

^cutting for hay, time - 330 

* exports, by kinds 1044 

futures Act, work— 59-Cl 

grading, aid to farmers 37-38 

green, hay value and use - 315-318 

imports, by kinds, 1922-1924 1002 

marked news 39-40 

other than bread* statistics 601-647, 

1044, 1002, 1172 

prices on farm U72 

, products, imports, 1922-1924 1062 

Sh also under specific names. 

Grs«)efruit— 

prices at auction— 675 

reoolpte from Porto Eleo 1070 

Shipments, by States 574 

Gseapos— 

fQXportS, 1922-1924 ,1943 

imports, 1922-1924 — 1061 

production, by States -* d79 

Shipments, by States--— 679 

Ckass seed, imports, 1922-1924 - 1004 

Grasses— 

oompo^tion at dlffer-ent stages of growth- 329 

•cutting for hay, time 330-331 ; 

Intpoduotien- - ■ 73 ; 

tame, value and use 319-316 

Gravel—* 

, road, limit of wear 188 .' 

roads, construction and features 120-121 

Grazing lands, western , forage and capacity . 528-530 , 
Grego, W. E., article on Weather and agri- i 

culture” (with others) — 457-668 , 

Groimd water, road, remedy for-...— 116-117 ; 

Guano, fertilizer, imports 1168 I 

Guineas— ^ 

numbers and value on farms, 1920 - - - 393 

production, status of industry—-.— 418-419 
Ses also Poultry, 


Pago 

Gum wood, ex-perts, 1 922-1924 1047 

Gums, imports, 1922-1924 1067 

Hair- 

exports, 1 922-1924 1043 

imports, 1922-1924 1001 ’ 

Hams— 

exports, by dostinations, 1919-1924— 925 

prices— 

1913-1924 91S 

in Liverpool 923 

Harvest, wheat, dates, weather, etc. 515-61^ 

llarvoating, hay, labor requirements-. 368, 371-373 
Hatcheries, chick, industry, and require- 
ments 413-415 

Hauling— 

motor and horse, remarks— 160-184 

truck, origin and destination 170-177 

Hawaii- 

agricultural products— 

from ITiiited States, 1922-1924.... 1052-1054 

shipments to United States 1069 

farm products, value of— 

receipts from United States 1072 

shipments to United States 1072 

Hay- 

acreage— 

distribution by regions 300-302 

farm, determining facjtors 293-295 

ad van logos o vei* other -roughage 307 

alfalfa- 

prices at main markets 785,788 

pricseson farm.-— - 784' 

, yiald, etc., by ®tat5«8 773 

and straw, prices 786-787 


article by 0. V. Piper, K. A. Gakley, 
H. N. Vlnall, A. J. P-ieters, W. J. 
Morse, W. J. Spillmasi, O. C. Siane, 
J. S. Cotton, Q. A. Collier, M. E. 
Cooper, E. C. Parker, E. W. fiheefea, 


and A. T. Semple 286-376 

hiding practices.... 351-358 

clover— 

and timothy (mixed), jwareage, etc., 

' by -States tTS 

price on fi^ra * 784 

prices et naein markets . . 789 

yield, etc., by States — , — 774 

color roqulrements 36l-8ft 

composition, by kinds...., 326 

post of preduction, items. 368-376 

crop,*di9trlbuUoii 342-345 

crops, substitute, natw end veUie. 323-SS* 

curing artificially 336-339 

differences from other roughage 286-287 

dusty, dampening for feeding 319 

exports, 1922-1924 1047 

feeding value 806, 32l:-326 

grading, and inspection 41 

grains cut green, acreage, etc., b/ States. 777 
' hauling and stacking.. 335,336 

kinds, value, and production,. 307-326 

legumes, acreage, etc., by States 71^ 

loose, pidceeiat farm ..j. 784 

marte receipts in 1913-14, and 1923-24.. 254 

marketing, practices, and requlremenis. 8S0-366 
measuring in stack, rules 339-342 


millet, Budan grass, and other, acreage, 
etc., by States — 


779 
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Hay— Continued. Page 

movernent, distribution, and cbanges„ 353-356 , 
plants— 

choosing considerations 267-289 

cutting tune 328-331 

good, characceristies 287-289 

prairie, iirice— 

at main markets 786, 789 

ou farm 785 

presses, early use 297 

^ prices— 

and grades, situation — 356-357 

farm and maikct 784-789, 1174 

on farm 1174 

production— 

and shipments, 1911-1923 356 

by States, 1839-1919 300-303 

climatic and soil requirements. 290-293 

development 295-303,347-349 

factors governing 289-293 

place in agriculture 286-287, 342-350 

receipts at main markets 780, 781 

shipments from main markets — 780 

statistics 768-789, 1047, 1174 

stocks on farm 781 

sweating, danger, etc 334-335 

tame— 

acreage, etc 768, 770 

prices on farm 782-783 

yields, by States 771 

timothy- 

acreage, etc., by States 776 

price on farm 786 

prices at main markets 7SC, 788 

wild— 

acreage, etc 769 

yield by States 772 

yield, factors affecting, etc, 304-307, 772, 780 
Haymaking— 

histoiical notes 285-286 

processes and practices 320-339 

Haystack, measuring 339-342 

Heading, barrel production 1021-1023 

Hemp, imports, 1901-1924 1076 

Henhouse, ai'tificial light, management and 

value 412-413 

Henry, A. J., mticlo on “Weather and ug- 

riculture” (wjth others) 457-5, '58 

Hens— 

Egg production, average 402-403 

laying feed rcquii'cments and cost 397-403 

laying flocks, culling importance „ 413 

Herd’s grass, name for timothy 296 

Eides- 

oxports, 1922-1924 978, 1041 

imports, 1901-1924 977,978, 1058-1059, 1077 

prices at main markets 979 

statistics 076-979, 1041, 1058-1059, 1069, 

1071-1072, 1077, 1089-1092, 1154-1157 

stocks, 1921-1924 976-977 

trade international 978 

Highway- 

improvement, effect on transportation 

costs 138-142 

service, value 177-178 


Highways— Page 

American, mileage and classification.., 102-104 
and highway transportation, article by 
T. W’'arren Allen, A. B. Fletcher, A. T. 
Goldbeck, E. W. James, J, Gordon 
McKay, II. K. Trumbower, and II, S. 


Fairbank 97-184 

Federal- 

aid, discussion by Secretary 55-57 

aid system 103 

Federal-aid— 

by types 1187 

statistics 1184-1187 

mileage, by States 104 

transportation on 97-184 

See also Roads. 

Hogs— 

changes on farm 899 

cholera, protection 65 

condemnation under inspection, 1907- 

1924 965 

exports 1910-1925 911,1041 

hauling costs 376-177 

losses, yearly, 1888-1924 897 

numbers— 

and value on farms, by States 898 

by countries 986-990 

etc., on farms 897 

pig surveys 27-28,900-901 

prices— 

1913-1924 918 

farm and maiket 911-916 

on farm 1176 

production, by countries 701 

ratio with com 911 

receipts and shipments 902-90S 

situation by months, 1924 920-921 

slaughter by States, etc.917, 919-920,969,971-972 

statistics 791,897-930,965,969,971-972, 

980-990, 1041, 1113, 1163-1157, 1176 

surveys— 

of pigs, by States 900-901 

semiannual 27-28 

transportation, study 174-177 

truck-hauled, numbers at Indianapolis.. 175-176 

weights at main markets 909*^10 

Homo Economics Bureau, work 49-50 

Hommy, exports* 1922-1924 1044 

Hoops, production 1022,1023 

Hops— 

acieage, value and yield 790,791 

consumption, etc 792 

oxpoits— 

1901-1924 1047,1076 

imports, 1901-1924 1076 

prices , wholesale 793 

statistics 790-793 

trade international jt.— 792 

Horses— 

statistics 979-985 

exports, prices, etc 983, 1041 

losses 981 

number on farms and in cities 357 

numbers— 

by countries 986-990 

and value, 1910-1925 970 

etc., by States 980 
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Horses— Continued. Page 

prices— 

on farm 984,1175 

on farm, by States 985 

, receipts at markets - 981-983 

transportation by 122, 161 

Horsetail, bay value and use 324 

Hunters, licenses by S tatos 1203 

Ice cream, production, 1919-1923 872,875 

niinola, test of concrete road 132-134 

Impact testa, road experiments 134-130 

Imports— 

agricultural products— 

1922-1924 1058-1068 

coukries of origin 1088-1097 

selected, 1901-1924 1076-1077 

animals— 

1922-1924 1058 

and animal products 1058-1661 

butter, 1922-1924 1058 

cattle, 1922-1924 1058 

cheese, 1922-1924 1068 

coconuts, products, etc 1062 

coffee, 1022-1924 1061 

cotton, 1922-1924.... 1001 

dairy products, 1922-1924 1068 

eggs— 

1922-1924 1058 

by countries of origin 451-453, 464 

farm 'and forest products, value 1071 

fibers, vegetable 1066 

flaxseed, 1922-1924 1063 

' forest products, 1922-1924 1067-1068 

fruit and rose stocks, bulbs, and tree seeds, 

origin 1099 

: fruits, by kinds 1061-1062 

garden sied, 1922-1924 1064 

grains and grain products 1062 

hides and skins 1068-1069 

livestock, 1922-1924 1068 

manUa, 1922-1924 1066 

meats and meat products 1069 

’ milk, 192W924..: 1058 

nursery mock, 1922-1924 1066 

nuts, 19224924 1062 

Oilseeds, 1^-1924 1663 

olive oil, 1922-1924 1063 

olives, 1922-1924 1062 

peanuts, 1922-1924..... 1062 

pulp wood, 1922-1924 1067 

rice, 1922-1924.... 1062 

rubber, 1922-1124 1067 

sausage casings 1922-1924 1061 

seeds, 1922-1924, 1084 

Sfik, 1922-1924- 1060 

sisal, 1922-1924... 1066 

spices, By kinds.. 1064 

sugar, molasses, e;o 1064 

tanning materik, ’.922-1924 1067 

tea, 1922-1924 1064 

tobacco, 1922-1924., 1064-1065 

vanilla beans 1064 

varnishes, etc,, 19224924..... 1067 

vegetable—, 

fibers, 1922-1924... IO 69 

oils : 1063 

products, 1922-1921. 1061-1067 

wax, 1922-1924 1063 

29283®— YBBl 1924rv-79 


Imports— Continued. Page 

vegetables, 1922-1924 1065 

wheat— 

1922-1924 1062 

flour, 1922-1924 1 1062 

wood pulp, 1922-1924 1068 

woods, by kinds 1067-1068 ' 

Incubators, invention 384 

Indiana, taxes, analysis of farm tax dollar, 

graph , 278 

Index numbers — 

farm prices 1176-1179 

freight rates, rail 1162-1163 

of crops 1109-1116 

prices wholesale 1179-1182 

Indianapolis, hauling of hogs 174-177 

Insects— 

control 68-71 

poisoning by airplane, outlook 557-558 

Inspection- 

hay, Federal service 364-365 

market, progress in 34-37 

plant, work against insects 79 

Insurance- 

companies, life, farm-mortgage loans 196, 

196-197 

farm- 

discussion.-.. 239-269 

kinds and facilities 239 

fire, provision for farmer 239-242 

hail, risks by States, graph 259 

life, farm advantage.—....... ..... 255-256 

livestock, remarks....... 244-i24l 

Intangible property, avoidance of taxation.. 261 
Interest— 

, payments by owner-operator farms, 1923. 18$ 

rate, maximum for cattle companies. . — . 237 

rates— 

intermediate credit banks 235 

limitations 237 

on farm loans, factors influencing, 
etc 209-213,218-219,222,239 

Iowa- 

life insurance companies, loans for agri- 
culture 197 

tests of rolling resistance 139, 140-141 

Irrigation- 
acreage, by- 

crops 1105-1107 

States : 1104,1105 

areas, by States 1104 , 

crop production 1106-1107 

fruits, by States 110$ 

statistics : 1104-1108 

water supply, Weather Bureau service. 642-543 

Istle, imports, 1922-1924 1069 

Iackson, D„ article on “The Poultry Indus- 
try’^ (with others) — 377-459 

James, E, W., article on “Highways and 
highway transportation” (with others) ... 07-184 
Japanese beetle, control work — *.*. — . j: — 70-74 

Johnson grass, hay value and use — — 314 

JX 7 I. 1 , M , A article on “The Poultry Indus- 
try” (with others) — — — 377-459 

Jute, imports, 1901-1924... 1066, 1079 

Kafir- ^ 
prices— 

at main market....—...— 663 
on farm. — 662 
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Kafiis—C ontinued . Page 

receipts at main market 663 

statistics - 662-663,1066^1070 

Kalnit, fortniaor, imports-.- 1168 

Karmontwl^eat^ tests — — — 76 

Eerosenc, use against rust — 67 

Kharfcof wheat, note 76 

EtNCEit, J. B., article on “Weather and agri- 
culture*' (with others) 467-558 

Eipskins, imports, 1922-1924_ 1050 

Eopak, imports, 1922-1924 1066 

Eota wheat, rust resistance 77 

Kubanka wheat, remarks. - 76 

Labor — 

cost in distribution of farm products — — 46 

form- 

supply and demand 1121 

wages 1116-1120 

hay production— 

rocLuiremenis 350 

reuuiremenls and cost... 366-376 

LsSjorers, farm, numbers by States, 1920- 1122-1123 
Lambs— 

numbers, etc., by States — 932 

prices on- 

farm - 942 

farm, by States - 944 

slaughter, etc - 970 

02 «o Mutton; Sheep, 

Land- 

rental for hay growing 369-370 

tax, advantages. - 284 

Lands— 

plow, value by States - 1115 

study in ]>e^«rt?rBfiiit ^ 

LAJrQW’ORTHr, G. T., artieieon “The Poultry 

Industry” (with others) 377-456 

Lard- 

consumption, 1907-1924 967 

exports, 1901-1924 1042,1074 

by months, 1910-1926 923 

by destinations, 1910-1924 926 

prices— 

1913-1924 - 918 

by months, 1906-1923 936 

in Liverpool 929 

production, 1907-1924. 966 

statistics 918, 

921, 923, 926, 939, m. 967, 1042, 1674 

stocks in storage. - 921 

Lath- 

imports, 1922-1924 1067 

production, by States....*.^,... 1016 

Ldiws— 

highway, for State aid, dates 98 

regulatory, statistics. 1204-1206 

Lib, a. B., artsiele <m “The Poultry In- 
dustry” (with others) 377-466 

Legislation— 

road,TOBaart». 55-56 

stjggesti^ 36 

Lemeww— 

imports, 1901-1924 1061,1077 

prices at auction 675 

Sbipsaestsy by States 674 

Le^desa* cutting for hay.. 330 


Lettuce— Pag® 

acreage, etc., by States 609 

shipments 700 

yiel dand price 699 

Licenses, hunters, by States.,.. 1203 

Licorice- 

imports, 1922-1921 1066 

root, imports, 19Q1-1934 1076 

Life insurance companies, farm-mortgage 

loans 195,196-197 

Lightning, cause of forest fires, number and 

regions 664-557 

Lime— 

and peat, fertilizer 1166 

farm, production, etc 1165 

Linseed- 

meal, prices at— 

11 markets 648 

New York 648 

oil- 

imports, 1922-1924 1003 

meal, prices at New York 648 

prices at New York 048 

trade international 647 

products, exports, 1922-1924 1045 

Livestock— 

eondonmatiou under inspection, 1907- 

1924 983 

exports, 1922-1924 1041 

farm values, by States.... 962 

foot and mouth disease 16-17 

hauling on highways 174-177 

imports, 1922-1924 1058 

insurance, discussion 244-245 

loan companies, use of intermediate 

credit banks 236, 237 

See also Cattle companies. 

market conditions 1^10 

marketing by farmers 1146 

markets, new data 27 

numbers— 

by countries 80-990 

marketing and slaughter 901 

relation to population, 1880-1920 387 

prices on farm 1175 

protection from wolves 79 

situation — 867-808 

slaughter, statistics 968-970 

statistics ..... 837-866, 

867-868, 968-970, 98f-990, 1146, 1173 
See aho specific names. 

Living, cost of, prices and wages statistics. . . 1182 

Llamas and alpacas, nxmibers 989 

Loans— 

farm— 

by intermediate credit hinks, totals, 

etc 237 

costs and terms 208-214 

1 i beral terms and helpftlueas 238 

purposes 215-218 

relation to farm value 216 

remarks 25 

State funds and credt agencies — 207-208 

terms by credit insttutions 216-216 

Federal- 

farm system, busings, etc 198-207 

land bonks, amc^nts and require- 
monts.. I 200-207 
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personal, to farmer, security by banks*,,,. 223 


short term— „ 

failure in stringency, note* * 233 

to farmers, 228-232 

See also Credit, 

Logs— 

exports, m2-1924„ 1048 

imports, 1932-19241 1607 

Lumber- 

exports, 1901-1924 * 1078 

factory, by industries and States 1017, 1018 

imports— 

190l-19’24 * 1078 

and exports 1021 

States—* 1017 

prices * * 1019 

iwoduotion— 

by species of wood * 1016 

by States * 1014-1015 

per capita, 1809-1923 1031 

statistics 1014-1020 

iJfncadam— 

bituminous, road use 123-126 

surface-treated, use — - - 123 

water-bound, use in roada 121-123 

Mmroni, imports, 1901-1924, 1077 

Machinery, haying— 

development 298 

use and cost 369; 370-371, 372-376 

Iiilfthogony, imports, 1922^924 1007 

Mail carriers, aid with crop data 29 

]#®anUa, imports, 1901-19S4'. 1006, 1076 

Manure, poultry, composition; value, and 

« ttm 421 

Map, roads, publication 66> 

, Maple sugar and sirup. See Sugar, maple. 
3S«fearket— 

foreiguv discussion * * 14-16 

newsservice 33-34,39-41 

Marketing- 

associations, statistics’ 1144-1162 

auoiaon, for fruit and vegetables 35 

cooptrative— 

poultry and eggs 444-448 

study * 4SM4 

. See also Cooperative marketing. 

grain, study under Futur^- Act 69-61 

hay, praotlccB and requirements. 360-306 

ptmltsry— 

handling cost-.., 452 

products, methods, etc 423-434 

problems, study gg. 

relation of weather 530-639 

wheat, at 11 points 671-572 

Markets— 

dressedpoultry, holdings..*...^*.. 438 

egg receipts— 

^ monthly fliwjtuafcionB 498-^ 

storage 4S3-428 

foreign- 

service of' Agriculture Department.- 4M9 

study 24 

grades fixing 34. 

hay,— 

' deveibpment: 299 

receipts, decUne, etc 302«<3O4 


receipts iu audnosa^lPS^i. 26# 


inspection progress..-.*— 34-37 

livestock, new data 27 

merger in Economics Bureau 22 

novs service - 33-34, 39-41 

poultry- 

distribution 434 

protlucts, preferences 443 

radio reports 53-54 

Marl, production; etc 1166 

Maryland, bus lines, map 162 

McArBH, \V. L., article on “ The Poultry In- 
dustry” (with others) 377-456 

McKay, J. Gordon, article on '‘Highways 
and highway transportation” (with 

others) - 97-184 

Meadow fescue, hay value 315 

Meal- 

cottonseed prices 767-768 

linseed oil prices, New Y ork 648 

linseed. See Linseed. 

Meat— 

and meat products under inspection, 

1907-1924 963 

consumption, 1907-1924..*..,.,.., »967 

production, 1907-1924 966 

products— 

imports, 1022-1924 1060 

statistics 963-975 

situation..--— 867-868; 920-921, 951 
Meats— 

exports, 1022-1924 1041-1942 

Imports, 1922-1924 1059 

international trade 073 

poultry, uses and' value;— 380-382 

prices at main markets'. 97W# 

stocks in storage;-. - 97# 

statistics - 

966-967, 970-975; 1041-1042, 1069*-1060 

supply in East 979*972 

See aim Bacon; Beef; Hams; Mutton; 

Pork. 

Melilotus, hay value and use 319 

Mbndum, S. W., article on “The Ptmltry 

Industry” (with others) 377-408^ 

Merchants, credit to farmers, interest ratesy 

etc 

M-eteorolngy, statistics 1206t'I23O 

Milk- 

eondensed— 

exiwrUt: 7041 

trade internationai 

distance of hadlthg^. W 

exports* 1932-193#, - * 

freight ch«W mtotormid rail m 

hauling-’- 

at terminal, cost 172^W 

Bftltimofe-ohart ■ 175 

bytrttek#- ‘ 171 

cwi‘higlri!Wfcys- #1-174 

• impor«sjl9miK24 .. Wm 
ptihesf— ^ > 

farm.. - 

wholesale — 87M86I 

pruduetloftr etc - 871 

S^tisties - 870*889* IW 1068 

truck hauling* regulsa^ty: ## 
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Milks, canned, production, 1919-1923- _ 872,874-875 


Millets, hay value and use 313-314 

Moisture, relation to- 

farming types 468-471 

vegetation - - 407-471,480-482 

Molasses, imports, 1901-1934 1064, 1076 

Moese, W. J., article on “Hay" (with 

others) 285-376 

Mortgages, farm, increase, magnitude and 

results - 19» 189-192 

Mosaic disease, immunity, note 78 

Moth— 

browntail, control 09 

gipsy, control work 68-69 

Motor- 

hauling, effect on dairying — 174 

tralBe— 

increase data 101 

variations 163-106 

trucks— 

advantages in freight hauling 1S2 

capacities and loads — 166 

freighting fields 181-184 

savings by use of 173 

tonnage 167-170 

trips, length 167-170 

usefulness - — — 180-181 

See also Trucks, 
vehicles— 

fees, etc., by States 1202 

statistics 160-161 

tax totals, increase 155-156 

See also Automobiles; Vehicles. 

Mountain States, road revenues 152 

Mowers, early use - — 298 

Mules— 

exports, 1922-1924 1041 

numbers— 

and prices 979-984 

by countries 980-990 

1910-1925 979-980 

See also Horses. 

Munns, E. N., article on ^‘Weather and ag- 
riculture” (with others) 457-558 

Mutton- 

exports 1910-1925 952,1041 

international trade 952 

statistics 950,951,1041 

storage, frozen, 1915-1924 r 950 

Natal grass, hay value - 316 

National Pike, construction and neglect 100 

Naval stores, exports, 1922-1924 1047 

Negroes, farmers, use of merchant credits 229 

NeHson hay-drying method 338-339 

New— 

England, road revenues 146-147 

Jersey, law for State aid in road building, 

first and use as model 97 

Newton, B. W., article on ^‘Parm credit, 
farm insurance and farm taxation” (with 

Others) 185-284 

Nodak wheat, remarks 76 

North Central States— 

East, road revenues 148-149 

West, road revenues 149-161 

Nursery stock, imports, 1922-1924 1066 


Nuts— Page 

exports, 1922-1924 1046 

imports, 1922-1924 1062 

production in California 677 

See also Almonds; Filberts; Walnuts. 

Oak, exports, 1922-1924 1047 

Oakley, R. A., article on “Hay” (with 

others) 286-376 

0at5— 

acreage— 

and value, by States 617 

and yield, by countries 619-620 

exports, etc 616 

classification in cars 626 

corn and wheat, costs of production, 

comparison 1140 

cost of production by States 1137-1139 

growing, influence of weather 517-518 

imports, 1901-1924 1076 

marketings by farmers 623 

prices— 

at main markets 628-629 

on farm, 1909-24 627 

production— 

by countries 621-622 

of world 622 

receipts, etc., 11 markets 624 

statistics 616-629, 1140, 1136-1139 

stocks on farm, etc 623 

supply visible, 1909-1924 626 

trade inteniational, 1922-1924 - 626 

yield- 

by States, 1909-1924 618 

reduction causes 619 

Ocean, freight rates 1163 

Oil- 

cake— 

and its meal, trade international 838 

com and cotton, exports 1901-1924 ... 1074 

coconut, imports 1922-1924 1063 

cottonseed. See Cottonseed, 
linseed. See Linseed oik 

oleo, exports 896, 1042 

olive, imports 1063,1076 

peanut. See Peanut oil. 

Oils— 

animal, exports 1042 

distilled, imports 1063 

vegetable- 

exports, 1901-1924 1046,1075 

exports and imports 835 

imports 1063 

seeds— 

imports, 1922-1924 1063 

products- 

exports, 1922-1924 1045 

imports, 1922-1924 1063 

Oleo oil exports 896, 1042 

Oleomargarine- 

materials 893 

production 873,875 

* production and consumption 892-894 

Olive oil- 

imports, 1901-1924 1063,1076 

trade international 676 

Olives, imports, 1922-1924 1062 
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OiSBN, Nils A., article on “Farm credit, 
farm insurance, and farm taxation” (with 


others) 185-284 

Onions— 

acreage, etc 700 

imports, 1901-1024, 1065,1077 

prices, farm and market 702, 703 

shipments - — - 701 

yield and prices * 701 

Opium, crude, imports, 1901-1024 1076 

Oranges— 

exports, 1022-1924 1043 

imports, 1001-1024 1077 

prices at auction 675-676 

production, etc 674 

shipments, by States 674 

statistics 674-676, 1043, 1077 

Orchard grass, hay value and use 314 

Ostriches, number and value on farms, 1020, 393 

Pacific States, road revenues,. 162-153 

Packers and Stockyards Act, work 67-59 

Packing, poultry for market, practices 434 

Packing-house products, exports, 1901-1924. , 1074 

Palm oil, imports, 1922-1924 1063 

Paper- 

consumption per capita, 1809-1923 1031 

imports 1029 

raw materials used 1031 

Para grass, hay value 316 

Parasite, Japanese beetle, note 69 

Parasites, fowls, prevalence and causes 422-423 

Pabkkr, E.Ov article on “Hay” (with 

others) - 285-376 

Passenger cars. Bm Autos* 

Pastures, condition, 1909-1924 790 

Pavements— 

bituminous, tests,— — 136 

tests of motor truck impact 136 

Peaches— 

exports, 1922-1924 1043 

marketing data 36-37 

prices, farm and market 682 

production— 

1899-1924 679 

by States - 680 

shipments, by States 680-681 

statistics 679, 680-681, 682, 1043 

Peanut oil- 

imports, 1922-1924 1063 

prices, 797 

trade International 797 

use of peanuts, by months 796 

Peanuts— 

acreage, by States, etc-. 793,794 

hay value and use 323 

imports, 1922-1924.- 1062 

oil production 796 

prices— 

at shipping points — — 795 

on farm — . 794,1174 

statistics. 7^797^1062^1174 

trade, international — 796 

Pears— • 

exports, 1922-1924— 1040-1044 

prices on farm,— 684 

production— 

1909-1924— : 

by States. 1915-1924... 683 


Pears— Continued. Page 

shipments, by States 684 

statistics 683,684,1043-1044 

Peas— 


acreage, etc., by States 703, 704 

canned, production 705 

field, hay value and use 323 

green, yield and prices 703, 704 

Pennsylvania- 

motor traffic, charts 164, 166, 170, 172 

railroad, motor truck line, charts 182, 183 

Pepper, imports, 1922-1924 1064 

Phosphate rock, production and prices 1164> 

1166, 1170 

PncTEBs, A. J., article on “Hay” (with 

others) : 285-376 

Pig, surveys 27-28i, 000-901 

Pigeons— 

decrease in numbers, 1910-1920 388 

number and value on farms, 1920,— 393 

production, status of industry. 419 

Pika, habits of storing hay 286 

Pine- 

blister rust, control 65 

Southern yellow, exports,. 1049 

Pineapples— 

exports, 1922-1924.. 1043-1044 

imports, 1922-1924 1061 

receipts from Hawaii 1069 

Pink bollworra, control,. - 69-70 

Piper, C. V., article on “Hay” (with 

others) 285-376 

Pittsburg test road, discussion .... 129-132 

Plant life, studies-— 75-76 

Planting- 

corn, dates, considerations, etc,.; 605^7 

cotton, temperature requirements 520 

intentions, study,... — 27 

, spring, dates for truck crops — 490 


Plants— 


disease study — ... 66-68 

new, introduction--.-. 72-74 

rest periods, influence of temperature— 483-484 

Plow lands, value by States 1115 

Poles— 

industrial line, numbers by kinds 1025 

telegraph and telephone, imports.. 1067 

Poplar, exports, 1922-1924 — 1047 

Population, comparison with poultry num- 
bers, 1880-1920 ^ 

Pork— . ’ 

and its products, trade international—— 
and pork prodtnrf^, statistics.-— 

carcass prices, 1910-1924 — 927 

exports, 1901-1924,,. 1042, 107f 

by months, I9XG-1925 922, 

by destinations, 1910-1924 - 9^^ 

prices, 1913-1924 .-...-..-w-w- 91S 

situation by months, 1924 — . — — 920-IKl 
statistics- 


stocks in storag^^-; 
jSwolsoBoiii V r 




Porto Hico— . ^ ' 

, ^pdcultuml produ^--^ 

horn Hnited Stages, ,192^1^.— 


1^10^ 


farm predates, value of— ; ^ ^ 

' »«iipis ftefts ‘ , 

sMpmeats to 
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Potash, imports — 1168 

Potatoes^ 

acreage— 

and yields by countries 70d-710 

exports, etc 705 

value, etc., by States ... 706, 708 

cost of production, 1923.— 1141-1142 

crop of 1024, remarks 3 

imports, 1901-1924 1076 

prices— 

at main markets 720-721 

on farm 717, 71S-719 

production, by countries 711-712 

shipments, by States. 712,713-716,1076, 1141, 1142 

statistics 705-721 

sweet. Bu Sweet potatoes. 

trade international 717 

yield— 

by States.—. 707,708 

reduction causes 709 

Poultry— j 

associations, early organization 384 | 

breeds and varieties, numbers 385 

commercial farms, investment cost and 

profits, items 400-403 

diseases and sanitation 421-422 | 

dressed— 

and canned exports 1042 

cold-storage holdings 433, 436,438 

edible percentages.. 381 

grading for market 442-443 

handling and marketing 432-438 

market receipts monthly 487 

wholesale prices at New York 448 

exhibits, infljoence on industry 384-385 

exports, 192a»'1924 - 1041 

fattening stations, feed, labor, etc 406-407 

handling from farm to consumer 431-434,’ 

industry- 


article by M. A. JuU, A, E, Lee, H. 
Bunyea, R. R. Slocum, D. Jack- 
son, S, W, Mendum, C, P. Lang- 


worthy, and W. L. McAtee.-— 377-458 

by-products, nature, and value 420-421 

development, history 383-388 

outlook - 464^55 

value and place in agriculture 388-889 

marketing- 

associations, practices — 447-448 

handling cost 462 

moats of, uses and v^due 389-382 

numbers, comparison with population, 

1880-1920 337 

prices, wholesale for live and dressed 443 

production— 

by kinds, 1920 393 

distribution, 18$0-1920 — - 389-393 

products— 

market distribution 434 

market preferences. . _ - 442 

marketing, methods, etc. 423-434 

Bu also Eggs. 

publications, list 450 

reo^pts at main markets 993-995 

statistics 991-997,1041,1042 

storage, 1916-1924 995 


Poultry— Continued. Page 

trade, international 99S 

value on farms by States, 1920 332 

See also Chickens; Ducks; Geese; 
Guineas; Turkeys. 

Prairie hay, value and use 309-310 

Precipitation- 

annual, world map 464 

distribution, relation to crop growth, 

etc 479-432 

statistics, 1913-1924 1218-1220 

Predatory animals, control 79 

Prices— 

apple, farm and market 669-673 

asparagus 637 

barley, on farm, 1909-1924 637 

beans— 

dry 741 

snap 088,689 

broomcorn, on farm 745 

buckwheat, farm and market.. CGI 

cabbage 692,693 

cantaloupes C94 

cattle, farm and market 850, 851-864 

cauliflower 093 

celery f>Q6 

cheese, 1910-1924 891 

citrus at auction C75-G70 

coffee, wholesale 833 

corn— 

at main markets 612-615 

on farm, 1909-1924 61 

sweet 697 

wheat, cotton, and stock 7-10 

cotton, farm and market 755-763 

cottonseed, on farm 765 

cowpeas 744 

cucumbers 698 

dressed poultry at New York 448 

eggs— 

farm and market 1001-1003 

wholesale at New York 427,429 

farm- 

advances in 1924 4, 5, 6 

and market 8S5-SH7 

prewar an d post-war 18 

statistics 612-615, 


637, 641-047, 648, 661, 062-063, 669-673, 675-676, 
687, 6S8, 639, 692, 693, 694, 695, 607, 608, 699, 
741, 744, 745, 7r>5-763, 765, 784-789, 850, 851- 
8f4, 874-883, 835-887, 891, 911-016, 918, 026, 
929, 083-935, 1001-1003, 1079, 1172-1182. 

feed, study of 40-41 

flaxseed, farm and market 645-647 

grain, fluctuations in relation to volume 

of trading 60-61 

hay- 

farm and market 784-789 

fluctuations 356-357 

hides at main market 979 

hogs— 

1913-1924 918 

farm and market - OU-916 

'horses, farm and market 988t^g5 

kafir, farm and market. - 662^^ 

lard, 1905-1923 926 

lettuce. 699 
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pyico®— Continued. !Page 

liuseod— 

meal, at Now York 048 

oil , at Now y ork 048 

oil meal, at Now York 048 

livt'Stock, in 1024 10-12 

lumber - 1010 

maplo products on farm : 814 

-.market, hy articles,. — 1124-1120 

milk 877-880 

outs- 
at main markets.,., 028-020 

on farm, 1909-1924 027 

onions— 

by States 701 

farm and market — « 702,703 

peaches, farm and market — — 081-082 

peanuts, farm and market-- 794»795 

Ipears, on farm. - - - 084 

peas, by Stnbts 703,, 704 

phosphate rock - — 1104 

pork products 920-929 

potatoes, farm and market 717-721 

poultry— 

on farm 097 

products, factors In niioncing-——-- 449-452 

wholesale by months — 443 

pyrites 1104 

rice, farm and market,,. — 056,057-068 

rosin - — «« 1035 

rubber, at New York, 1040 

rye, farm and market- - 59fr-600 

seeds of forage plants 814,818-821 

, sheep, farm and market — - . - 943^-949 

silk, wholesale 1004 

soyi^ns #- 741 

spinach, 1918-1924 72^ 

spread of, investigation - 44-45 

statistkfl fidfhlOiO 

‘strawberries-- - - 086 

sugar 810-811 

sweet potatoes, farm and market 728-728 

tea wholesale - 834 

to formers, by articles - 1124-1125 

tobacco, farm and market - 8*7, 829-830 

tomatoes, farm and mai'kot 72%,730, 731 

turpentine 1084 hK)35 

vegetable seotls 737 

wages and cost of living, index numbers... 1182 

; waUmelmis — 733 

wheat— 

Sttetstatiojis 01 

oftfarm, ete - ,. 581-586 

wood-pulp: 1030 

wool, farm and market - 987-959 

l?ttrteizi content, relation' to wheab marketing- 38 

exports, 1901-1924 1048-1044,1075 

■imports, 1901-1924— 1077 

I^ttbhcaftkma-' 

isstie, ftecal' year, 1924 96 

' poultry, list 456 

]?ulp wood- 

consumption - 1026-1027 

imports - 1021, 1029, .1067 

^rethrum, imports, 1922-1924.... - 1066 

production, etc 1104,1160 

tWmtine, rust, success 66 


Paga 

Quarantines, insect, notes 68,70 

Radios, faimiers, increase and use 52-56 

Railroads, influence of weather * 634-537 

Rainfall, relation to crop growth. 601-502 

See aleo Precipitation. 

Raisins, imports,. 1901-1924 1077 

Rattan, imports, 1922-1924. 1008 

Rej\l estate, taxation, advantages 284 

Redtop, hay value and uso 314-315 

Reforestation, dependence on weather 545-547 

Refrigeration, use in marketing 531-532 

Reindeer, numbers by countries 986, 987 

Rhodes grass, hay value 315 

Rice- 

acreage— 

, and value, by States... 649 

and yield, by countries 650-051 

by-products, exports, 1901-1924 1075 

mt-ports, 1901-1924 049^1044,1075 

growing, influence of weather 619-520 

imports, 1901-1934 1062,1070 

prices— 

at principal markets 657-058 

on farm, 1909-1924 655 

protluetioH— 

by countries 662-653 

of world 653 

receipts at main market 654 

statlsties 649-658, 1044, 1062, 1075, 1076 

stocks at main market, 1905-1924 6.54-655 

trade, international 656 

yield— 

' by “Stutes*, 1909-1924 649 

reduction enuaes'. 050 

Ridlt wheat, note 77 

River stages, Weather Bureau Service, dis- 
tricts and stations- 540-542 

Roads— 

bituminous, types and uses 123-126 

bituminous-ooittjretei building and use. 124-126 

bonds, proper use 168 

brick, bnildteg'fmdusei 128-129 

budget for Stater. 167 

building' methods and standards 116-118 

classes in accord with use 102 

coimrete, buildhQf anduse 1^128 

(lontroi, authorltfea. - lOi^^lOS 

dtecussiott 97a*108 

county and local, control^ etc - — 104^ 107 

costs toy types” 113-114 

earth, fuel' cost - 141 

economirstwtusL 109^111 

expenditures— 

peroapitfr. 153-164 

rate 157 

expense, distribution i68“169 

experimente-and tests u i89HaSi 

l^esfidr- 

al4<aetey passage 

aid, control - 

ai4^eoa4appe«tiomesfts:^ — .... -106 

£dd,.#K»ieeiesk,..-^.— — 100-102 

eairiy eeBstmtion^ - 100 

funds, 1917-1922 107 

oflice*, establishment in Agricultutw 
Department lOQ 
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Eoads—Conlinued. Page 

financing — 

jurisdiction problem 277-281 

methods of ...... 142-143 

of and maintenonco construction.. 142-160 

of, principles — . 157-160 

freight by trucks, usefulness sphere... 178-184 

funds for, sources, etc 1190-1192 

grading and draining 115-117 

improvement — 

erroneous ideas 109-113 

limit reckoning 111 

status in 1924 108-109 

income— 

by geographic sections 146-153 

changes since 1921 154-156 

kinds, etc., statistics 1184-1202 

maintenance- 

agreement - 106 

problems 99-100 

mileage, State and local, graph 279 

money, adjustment to other needs 157 

paved — 

fuel cost for motors 141 

saving of transportation cost—...— 141-142 

permanency delusion 112-113 

revenues— 

and expenditures, comparison 144-146 

figures for 1924 156 

rolling resistance, variation 139-140 

rural— 

expenditures by States... 1195-1197 

income by States 11^-1194 

mileage totals, by kinds 1188-1189 

shoulder construction..,. 118 

soils underlying tests 137-138 

State- 

aid, fiist law 97 

aid in building 97-100 

and local revenues, etc 143-144 

control, discussion 98-100, 107-108 

systems 104 

statistics 1184-1198 

surface discussion 111-112 

surfaces, vrtdth and types... — 117-129 

tax revenues, sources, graph 280 

taxes on gasoline, by States.... 1199 

tests of motor truck impact 134-136 

traffic density 161-166 

transportation, discussion 160-184 

typo and mileage in 1922 109 

types and costs 113-115 

use essentials for farmer 158-169 

water-bound— 

repair 122-123 

wear by horses and autos 122-123 

also Highways. 

Eock salt, use in rust control 67 

Eolling resistance, on roads, tests 139-141 

Eose stocks, imports, origin 1099 

Eosin — 

exports, 1922-1924- 1047 

imports, etc 1033 

prices. 1035 

production. 1032 

stocks 1032 

trade international 1034 

Eoughage, hay, advantages 307 


Eubber— Pago 

imports, 1922-1924.,... 1067 

international trade 1039 

investigations 74 

prices at New York 1040 

Bushes, hay value and use 324 

Bust, blister control 65-66 

Rusts— 

plant, control 65-66 

resistance by wheat 7 

Rye- 

acreage — 

and value by States 692 

and yield by countries 594 

exports, etc 693 

classification by cars 697 

exports, 1922-1924 1044 

growing, influence of weather 618 

international trade 698 

marketings by farmers 696 

prices— 

-at main markets COO 

on farm 699 

production— 

by countries 695 

of world 696 

receipts at markets, 1909r-1924 697 

statistics 692-000, 1044, 1084, 1100, 1133 

yield, by States 693 

Salt, rock, use in rust control 67 

Sand-clay roads, advantages and construc- 
tion 118-120 

Sausage casings— 

exports 1042,1043 

imports, 1922-1924....^ 1061 

Scientific work, director 21-22 

Schools — 

financing, jurisdiction problem — 277-281 

taxes on rural real estate, by jurisdictions. 279 

Season, growing, lengths of 1230 

Seed- 

alfalfa— 

prices on farm 817 

prices to farmer 820 

spot prices 819 

alsiko, spot price. 819 

clover- 

acreage, etc 814 

prices on farm 817 

prices to farmer 820 

receipts and shipments at main mar- 
ket 815 

timothy and alfalfa, statistics 814-821 

forage plant, imports 816 

hay plants, requirements 368 

red clover, spot price 819 

timothy- 

prices on farm 817 

prices to farmer. 820, 821 

receipts and shipments at main mar- 
ket 816-816 

Seeds— 

disinfection, note 70 

exports, 1922-1924 1046 

field, prices to growers 818 

foreign, reports on 41-42 

imports, 1922-1924 1064 

prices on farm ......... 1172 
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Seeds— Continued. i Page | 

tree, imports, origin-!;..- - 1099 

statlsticss— 736“738, 81^821, 1045, 1004, 1099, 1172 
vegetable— ... i 

acreage, etc - 735-736 ! 

imports * 730 

prices 737 

statistics — ------------- 735-738 

Semple, A. T., article on **Hay" (with 

others) - 286-376 

Senna, imports, 1022-1924 — — 1066 

Sheep — 

condemnation under inspection, causes, 

1907-1024 965 

exports, 1922-1924 1041 

feeding— 

for market 28 

shipment by months - 940 

live, exports and imports — 941 

losses yearly, 1890-1924 — — 931 

market in 1924, remarks — 10 

numbers— 

and value on farms, by States 931-932 

by countries - 986-990 

prices— 

at main markets 945-049 

exports and imports 941 

farm and market 042-949, 1175 

on farm, by States— - — — — 943 

receipts and shipments, 1900-192^. 933-939 

situation by months, 1924 - 951 

slaughtei— 

etc 970,971-972 

local — . 936-937 

under inspection* 1910-1924 949-950 

statistics— - — - 931-962, 

965, 970-972, 986-990, 1041, 1064, 1175 

Stocker and feeder, shipments 937-938 

Sheepskins, imports, 1922-1924 1069, 1060 

Sheets, E. W., article on *'Hay" (with 

others)--— I - - — 285-376 

Shellac, imports, 1922-1024 — 1067 

Shingles— 

imports, 1922-1924 - 1067 

production by States- -v — 1016 

Shipments— 

fruits and vegetable, increase 36 

rejections problem. - 36 

Shoulders, exports, by destinations, 1910- 

1924 026 

Silk- 

, , imports, 1901-1924 1075 

production and prices 1004 

unmanufactured, imports, 1922-1924 1060 

Sirup— 

cane- 

improvement - — — 71 

production — 811 

exports, 1922-1924 1046 

maple. Sugar, maple and sirup. 

sorgo for, acreage, etc — 812 

Simps, improvement 71. 

Sisal- 

imports, 1901-1924- * 1066,1076 

production of, remarks. , - 75 

Skins— 

exports- 978, 1041 


imports 977, 978, 1068-1059, 1077 


Skins— Continued, Page 

statistics 976-979, 

1041, 1058, 1069, 1069, 1071, 1077, 1089, 1092 

stocks, 1921-1924 976-977 

trade international 978 

Slaughter, inspection for„.- 971-972 

Slocum, R. R., article on "The poultry in- 
dustry" (with others) - 377-466 

Slopes, road, gi’ados of 116 

Smith, B. B., article on "Weather and agri- 
culture" (with others) 467-668 

Snowfall. See Precipitation. 

Sodium arsenate, use against rust, danger 67 

Soils— 

subgrade o f roads , improvement - 138 

tests of road support 137-138 

Solar radiation, by months - 496-497 

Sorghums— 

acreage, and value 662 

growing, Influence of weather 619 

Sorgo- 

hay value and use - 316-317 

sirup, acreage, etc 812 

South Central States, East, road revenues. 161-152 

South, merchant credit, use by farmers 228-231 

Soybean oil, imports, 1922-1924 1063 

Soybeans— 

acreage, etc 742 

cutting for hay, time 330 

hay value and use 822 

interplanting with corn, practices 3^ 

prices on farm 741 

Spices, imports by kinds, 1922-^1924.— 1064 

SKLLMA.N, W. 7., article on "Hay'^ (with 

others) 286-376 

Spinach, yield and prices - 722 

Stacking, hay, practices. 336-336 

Standards, egg, proposals for - — 37 

Starch, exports, 1922-1924. 1047 

Statistics- 

agricultural 659-1230 

See alse names of crops, etc. 

Staves, production 1021-1023 

Stearin®, exports, 1922-1924 1042 

Steers, prices wholesale 868-864 

Stem rust, control 66-68 

Stine, 0. C., article on "Hay" (with others) 285-876 
Stockyards— 

and Packers Act, work 67-^69 

rates and commissions, notes - — 68 

Stomach worms, control 65 

Storage, cold- 

butter, 1915-1924 m 

che^ 1915-1924 S90 

lard stocks, 1916-1924..1 92t 

meats, for 1916-1924 974 

; poultry— ' 

holdings 434*436,995 

products, holdings, and manage- 
ment............-*— 438-438 

relation to marketing—, — 386, 633-:534 

statfetics .... 884890,921, 974 

Straw and hay, prices * 786-787 

Strawberries— ‘ , 

acreage and v9lue, by States.— — 

prices * 685, 686 

shipments. - 686 

statistics 686-686 

yield, etc., by Stat^ — , 685 
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Page 

Subdtainagc^ need and metbod in road build- 


ing 117 

Subgrades, road ecjqperiments 137-138 

Sudan grass, hay value and use 313 

Sugar- 

beet, production— 

186&-1924 3,801 

by countries — 806 

by States - 799 

cane — 

production - 800-802 

production by countries 806-807 

exports— 

1901-1924 1075 

1922-1924 1046 

granulated, average prices at New York. 810-811 

imports, 1901-1924 1004, 1076 

maltose, making from corn 72 

maple, and sirup- 

marketing — 42-43 

production and farm price 813-814 

statistics 810-811, 813-814 

prices 810-811 

production— 

1866-1924 802 

of world - 808 

raw, prices at New York 810 

receipts from Porto Eico - 1070 

statistics 799-803, 806-810, 

811, 813-814, 1046^ 1064, 1070, 1075, 1076 

supply from Cuba 803 

trade international 809 

Sunshine- 

distribution 492-493 

effects on plants 497-498 

solar radiation received by months 495-497 

Sweet potatoes- 

acreage, etc * 723 

prices, farm and market 725^-728 

shipments, carlot, by S tates 724 

statistics 723-728 

Swine. See Hogs, 

Tallow, exports, 1922-1924-—^.,. 1042 

Tanning— 

material, imports, 1922-1924 1067 

materialSr consumption by kinds- 1036 

products, exports, 1922-1924 1047 

Tax, property, discussion 282-284 

Taxation, land, advantages 284 

Taxes— 

farm- 

increase---- - 19 

remedies for defects, suggestions.— 283-284 
relation to interest rates on farm loans- 218-214 

sources lor highways, graj^, 280 

State systems, discussions 281-284 

Tea, imports, 190X-1924- 1064, 1076 

prices whcitesalft - 834 

statistics - 833-8H 1064, 1076 

trade international 833 

Tbdding, hay, practices 332-333 

Temperature- 

average, January and July, world charts, 489, 

, 470 

ztiatioa.to<-* ' 

crop growth 500 

vegetations 471-477,482-490 

nones, ntcfcnre of vegetation 471-477 


Page 

Temperatures, statistics, 1913-1924 1208-1217 

Tenants, farm, bauk loans for - 220 

Thunderstorms, types, relation to forest 

fires - — - 655-557 

Ticks, eradication on cattle — 897 

Ties, railroad, e.xpotts, 1922-1924 1043 

Timber- 

lands, public, management 6;^-05 

National forests, sales, etc 1013 

saw, production and consumption, by 

countries 1020 

Timothy- 

cutting for hay, time- - 331, 361 

hay, plant, value and use 308-309 

See also Hay, timothy. 

importance and history - 290 

seed. See Seed timothy. 

Tire chains, test of wear on concrete 136 

Tobacco- 

acreage- 

and value, by States 822 

and yield, by countries 825 

and yield, by types 822-823 

exports, etc., 1909-1924 821 

crop of 1924, remarks by Secretary 3 

exports— 

1901-1924 87,821,1075 

by types 1046 

imports— 

1901-1924 1076 

by types, 1922-1924 1064-1005 

leaf, freight rates, rail 3160-1162 

prices— 

at main markets 829-830 

on farm - 827 

production, by countries 826-827 

receipts from Porto Eico 1070 

statistics - - 821-830, 

1046, 1060-1062, 1064-1065, 1076 

trade international 1 828 

yield— 

^ by States and countries 822, 824, 825 

reduction causes 825 

Tomatoes— 

acreage, etc 739,730-731 

canned, production, 1915-1924 732 

imports, 1922-1924 1005 

shipments, car lots, by States 731 

statistics 729-732,1005 

yield and prices 729,730,731 

“ Tornado/ ' use of term 459^ 

Trade- 

Boards of, relation to Futures Act 69 

foreign , agricultural products, 1 901-1924, , 1098 
international, statistics 680, 698, 


610, 620, 638, 646, 656, 717, 755, 796, 809,828,831, 
833, 836, 866, 876, 885, 891, 922, 955, 973, 978, 996, 


1001,1030,1034,1039 

Traffic— 

motor-truck, origin and destination 170-177 

relation to roads type 115, 122 

road, variations 163-166 

roads, density study 161-165 

track, study on roads 166 

Transportation- 

cost- 

of “gas", data 141 

relation to roads 13^142 
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TfauBportation— Oontinuod. 

oOHsts, -Saving by paved' roads.. 14il»-l42 

ferm products,. refrigeration and heat., 631-533 

fields of motor tnicfks 181-184 

highway— 


article by T. Warren Allen, A. B. 
metcher, A. T. aoldbeck, E. W. 
James, J. Gordon McEay, 11, B. 
Tnimbower, and H. B, Falrbank. 07-184 


sphere of usefulness 178-184 

influence of weather 630-539 

road, modern 100-161 

•rreo seeds, imports, origin 1099 

Truck crops, acreage, etc,, by States 734 

Trucks— 

livestock, hauling distance 176 

milk, chart for Baltimore 171 

motor, sizies 172 

See aim Motor trucks. 

TitUMaoWER, 11. R., article on ** Highways 
and highway transportation’' (with oth- 

m) 97-184 

Tuberculin, tests of oaitle 895,896 

Turkeys— 

decrease in numbers, , 1 890*1 920 388 

number and value on farms, 1920,-— 393 

numbers, by cmmtrios 991-992 

prices on farm — 997 

production, Industry, status, andtrendL 416-410 
See also Poultry 
Turpentine- 

exports, 1922-1924 1047 

imports, otCu 1033 

prices 1034-1036 

production — 1032 

stocks 1032 

trade international — — . 1033 

VaaiUa beans, imports, 1922-1924. 1004 

Varnishes, import^ IdaS-lDWc—.-w 10IJ7 

Vegetable- 

imports, inspection for black fly 1204-1206 

oils, exports and imports 836 

products, imports, 1022-1924 1001-1067 

seed. See Seeds, vegetable. 

Vegetables— 

acreage increase 9 

auction markets. 36 

crop of 1924 4 

exports, 1922-1924 1046 

imports, 1922-1 924 1066 

inspection service ,. 34^ 

marketing by farmers ll4tf 

products, exports, 1922-1924;..... 1048-4647 

statistics 

1043-1047, 1065, 1145, 1204-1204 

unloads at main markets 738-739 

utilization 71 

See also under specific names. 

Vegetation, natural^ world map 466 


Vehicles, motor, registration, etc., by States.- 1200- 

1201 

See also Automobiles; Motor vehicles; 


Wagons. 

Velvet beans, acreage, etc 744 

Veneers— 

by kinds of wood, statistics - 1026 

exports, 1922-1924 - 1049 

Vetches, hay value and use 323 


Page 

ViNAi,!. H. N., article on **Hay” (with • 

others) 285-376 

Vitamins, egg content 379 

Wages— 

fann— 

by States 1117-1120 

with board 1117-1119 

without board..., 1118,1120 

prices and cost of living 1182 

Wagons, milk delivery, remarks 171 

Wallace, Hbnry C.— ^ 

Report as Secretary - — — — — 1-97 

Secretary, frontispiece. \ 

Walnuts, imports, 1901-1924 — 1062,1077 

War Finance Corporation- 

aid to farmers. 31-32 

provision for emergency credit 231-232 

Warehimse receipts, use as security, crops : 

accepted... 235 

Warehouses, system expansion 30-33 

Washington, blister rust* outbreak 66 

Wat,ermelona— ‘ 

acreage, value, etc., by States — 732 

shipments, car lot by States 733 

statistics 732-733 

yield and prices - 733 

Waterways, inland, relation' of Weather 

Bureau..-. 043 

Wax>, vegetable, imports, 1922-1924 1063 

Weather- 

control by cyclones and anticyclones. . 461H165 

factors influencing - 468W63 

influence on- 

farm work and crop idelds 498-525 

transportation: 630-539 

precipitation, by towns 1218-1229 

radio reports - S4-55 

relation to— 

agriculture, article by A. J. Henry, 

J. B. Kincer, H. 0, Frankenfield, 

W. B. Oregg, B. B. Smith and ^ 

E. N. Munns 457-668 

aviation 557-558 

forests - 643-567 

livestock industry- 625-630 

.^marketing 630-539 

Service, periodicals, nature 524-526 

statistics 1206-1230 

temperatures, by towns 1206^1217 

use of' term - 

Weeidte, .seeds, injury to wheat. . — 38-39 

Weevil*-^ 

aBhlfh; cfconumic importance———.— 355-336 
hoik See Boll weeyil. 

Weights, bushel averages nil 

Wi»at— 

abandoned acreage — 595 

acreage— 

and value, by States..— 561 

and yield, by countries 566-567 

exports, etc., 1909-1924— 669 

Belt, temperature distribution 484-486 

breeding tests - — 76 

Canadian exports 579 

classes by BtMes, 1922-1924 676 

das^fioaflon by ®76 

38-39 
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Wheat— Continued. Page 

corn and oats, costs of production, com- 

* parisons 1^40 

cost of production, by States, etc.*— 1133-1135 

crop of 1924, remarks 2-3 

dockage in Minnesota 677 

durum, yield, etc 661 | 

exports— 

1901-1924 1044,1076 

with flour, 1899-1923 577, 578 

freight rates, rail, 1924 1158 

grading, discussion 38-39 

growing— 

chmatic requirements 511-512 

influence of weather 510-517 

harvest dates, weather, etc 515-516 

imports, 1901-1924 1062, 1075, 1076 

improvement in market 6-8 

inspection for export 579 

marketings by farmers 566 

price fluctuations, relation to Futures Act. 00-61 
prices— 

at Liverpool 684 

at main markets 582-586 

by classes 582-584 

on farm, 1909-1924 681 

production— 

and value, 1909-1924 660 

and yield by countries 567-568 

of world, 1890-1924 569 

receipts, etc., 1909-1924 671 

statistics 660-592, 

. 1044, 1062, 1075, 1076, 1133-1136, 1140, 1158 

stocks on faim, etc 670 

supply— 

and distribution by items 569-570 

visible, 1889-1924 674 

surplus, 1924-1925 573 

trade international 580 

winter-killing, causes 612 
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